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PEE  FACE. 


E  now  present  to  the  Public  the  Third  Volume  of  the  New  Series  of  our  History  of 
England,  forming  the  Seventh  of  the  entire  Work. 

It  comprises  a  period  of  twenty-seven  years,  from  the  Accession  of  George  the 
Fourth,.in  1820,  to  the  Irish  Famine  in  1847. 

The  events  of  these  years,  though  they  are  of  course  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the 
older  men  amongst  us,  yet  seem  to  us  to  require  a  clear  and  precise  narrative,  even 
more  than  those  of  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago.  The  information  respecting  them  has  not  as  yet  been 
gathered  into  continuous  historical  records,  which  can  be  easily  consulted.  It  lies  scattered  through 
newspapers,  pamphlets,  biographies,  and  diaries ;  in  fact,  many  of  the  events  are  of  a  character  which 
rendered  it  impossible  to  recount  them  fairly  at  the  time  when  they  took  place,  or  even  for  marty  years 
afterwards.  Party  prejudice  on  one  side  or  the  other  warped  the  judgment  and  falsified  the  records.  For 
instance,  what  contemporary  could  have  written  a  fair  account  of  the  Divorce  of  Queen  Caroline,  or  of  the 
Reform  Bill  J  It  has  been  our  business  to  consult  every  source  of  information  within  our  reach,  and  to  give 
a  narrative  which  will,  we  hope,  be  found  as  impartial  as  we  have  tried  to  moke  it.  In  recounting  great 
draggles  like  that  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  we  have  tried  to  realise  the  position  of  each  of  the 
contending  parties,  and  to  give  each  of  them  full  credit  for  sincerity  and  truth.  Above  oil,  we  have  striven, 
in  going  over  these  old  battle-fields  of  class  against  class,  to  say  not  ono  word  that  might  serve  to  ro-kindle 
the  old  animosities,  or  give  new  life  to  scandals  that  are  now  happily  passing  into  oblivion. 

The  next  Volume  we  shall  commence  with  an  account  of  the  "  Year  of  Revolutions,"  1848 — particularly 
recording  the  Chartist  demonstration  in  this  country.  We  shall  go  carefully  over  the  History  of  Italy  during 
that  stormy  period  of  her  annals  which  ended  with  the  fatal  day  of  Novum,  to  serve  as  a  preface  to  the  de- 
tailed narrative  we  purpose  giving  of  the  French  Campaign  in  Lombardy  in  1859,  and  the  brilliant  achieve- 
ments of  Garibaldi  in  Naples  and  Sicily  in  the  following  year.  The  Crimean  War  will  receive  full  attention 
at  our  hands  :  we  shall  recount  the  negotiations  that  preceded  it,  and  endeavour,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the 
cose  permits,  to  relate  the  events  connected  with  it  in  the  same  spirit  of  dispassionate  inquiry  after  the  truth 
as  dictated  our  researches  on  the  subjects  alluded  to  above. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that,  while  we  recount  these  events  at  length,  we  shall  leave  space  for  a  full 
narrative  of  the  Indian  Mutiny — a  struggle  without  parallel  in  our  annals,  whether  we  regard  its  horrors  or 
the  heroism  displayed  by  the  handful  of  Europeans  who  were  suddenly  attacked,  and  had  to  hold  their  ovri 
against  fearful  odds,  with  but  little  prospect  of  relief 

Out  Wood  Engravings  will  illustrate  all  the  most  stirring  scenes  of  this  stormy  period  of  revolution  and 
warfare,  and  embrace  Portraits  of  the  Sovereigns,  Statesmen,  and  Generals  who  took  part  in  them. 
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[George  IV. 


disabilities,  and  have  obtained  equal  political  and  civil  rights 
with  the  rest  of  the  community.  Catholic  emancipation  has 
removed  from  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people  every  remnant 
of  the  penal  code,  and  placed  them  on  the  same  footing  with 
their  protestant  fellow-countrymen.  The  representation 
of  the  people  in  the  imperial  parliament  baa  been  re- 
formed, after  a  protracted  and  violent  straggle,  verging 
upon  revolution ,  and  if  our  representative  system  does  not 
yet  fully  answer  the  design  of  the  constitution,  and  give 
complete  effect  to  the  enlightened  popular  will  in  the  legis- 
lation and  government  of  the  country,  principles  have  been 
admitted  and  measures  adopted  which  guarantee  that  this 
consummation  is  only  the  work  of  time.  The  science  of 
political  economy — the  ignorance  of  which  in  our  legislators 
caused  so  much  privation  and  suffering  among  the  masses 
of  the  people,  debarring  them  from  the  enjoyment  of  the 
blessings  which  the  beneficent  Author  of  our  being  has  so 
bountifully  provided  for  the  human  family — is  now  per- 
fectly understood,  and  its  main  principles,  so  long  vehe- 
mently discussed,  and  so  fiercely  resisted  as  ruinous  to  all 
the  interests  of  the  country,  are  now  admitted  by  every 
educated  man  as  indisputable  maxims  of  sound  policy. 
The  cause  of  popular  education,  which  may  be  said  to  have 
come  into  existence  within  this  period,  has  made  extraor- 
dinary progress,  dissipating  the  anti-social  prejudice  that 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  masses  of  the  people 
is  dangerous  to  the  commonwealth.  Science,  in  its  highest 
branches,  and  in  its  practical  application,  has  been  culti- 
vated to  an  extent  and  with  a  success  unprecedented  in  past 
ages,  and  his  contributed  to  the  vast  and  boundless  develop- 
ment of  national  industry  and  wealth;  effecting  marvellous 
rapidity  of  locomotion  and  international  communication ; 
multiplying  the  resources  of  commerce  in  a  constantly  in- 
creasing ratio ;  breaking  down  the  barriers  to  human  pro- 
gress in  every  country;  carrying  the  benign  influences  of 
Christian  civilisation  into  the  most  ancient  of  heathen 
empires,  and  the  most  alien  of  barbarous  races ;  leading  to 
the  hope  that  at  no  very  distant  day  the  expectations  of 
the  philanthropist  will  be  realised  in  the  diffusion  of  general 
happiness  throughout  the  whole  human  family,  by  the  pre- 
valence of  knowledge,  freedom,  just  government,  and  pure 
religion. 

It  is  manifest,  then,  that  the  history  of  England— the 
centre  of  all  those  mighty  civilising  influences  during  the 
era  commencing  with  the  reign  of  George  IV.,  when  the 
nation,  having  been  released  from  the  toil  and  strain  of 
war,  and  having  secured  its  independence,  devoted  itself 
with  alacrity  and  energy  to  the  works  of  peace — 
must  be  fraught  with  the  deepest  interest,  and  the  most 
valuable  instruction  to  the  masses  of  the  people.  To 
secure  both  these  objects  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability  is 
the  task  which  we  have  set  before  us  iu  the  following 
pages. 

George  in.  expired  on  the  29th  of  January,  1820. 
Although  it  was  Sunday,  both  houses  of  parliament  met 
according  to  the  requisition  of  the  statute,  6  Anne  c.  7. 
Lord  Eldon  merely  appeared  on  the  woolsack;  and,  as  soon 
aaprayerswereread,thehou«eofpeenwasadjourned.  The 
same  day  a  council  was  held  at  Carlton  House,  when  the 
usual  ceremonies  were  observed,  as  upon  the 


ment  of  a  new  reign,  although  George  IV.  had  been 
virtually  king  during  the  period  of  the  regency.  On  this- 
occasion  the  ministers  delivered  up  the  emblems  of  then- 
different  offices,  and  were  all  graciously  re -appointed. 
Lord  Eldon,  in  a  letter  to  bis  daughter,,  congratulates 
himself  on  having  been  thus  placed  "  in  the  very  singular 
sitnation,  that  of  a  third  chancellorship."  Bnt  lord  Camp- 
bell remarks  that  he  was  probably  not  aware  that  one  of 
his  predecessors  had  been  chancellor  five  times.  His  im- 
mediate successor  had  been  four  times  chancellor,  and  lord 
Cottenham  three  times."  "It  is  amusing,"  says  lord 
Campbell,  "  to  observe  how  he  enhances  the  delight  ho 
felt  at  the  commencement  of  this  third  chancellorship  by 
protestations  that  he  was  reluctantly  induced  again  to 
accept  the  worthless  bauble,  lest,  by  declining  it,  he  should 
be  chargeable  with  ingratitude."  The  chancellor  mad] 
similar  protestations  of  reluctance  and  humility  when 
George  IV.,  grateful  for  his  services  iu  connection  with 
the  prosecution  of  the  queen,  pressed  upon  him  accumu- 
lated honours;  giving  him,  at  the  same  time,  two  additional 
steps  in  the  peerage,  as  viscount  Encomb  and  earl  of 
Eldon — honours  which,  he  said,  he  had  repeatedly  declined 
to  accept  when  offered  by  George  III. 

Parliament  again  met  for  a  few  days,  but  only  to  vote 
addresses  of  condolence  and  congratulation,  as  a  dissolution 
had  been  determined  on.  The  marquis  of  Lansdowne 
pointed  out  that  there  was  not  the  usual  reason  for  a  dis- 
solution which  occurred  upon  a  demise  of  the  crown ;  but 
lord  Eldon  explained  that,  at  common  law,  the  parliament 
died  with  the  sovereign  in  whose  name  it  was  called ;  and 
although,  by  tho  statute  of  William  IIL,  it  could  ait  six 
months  longer,  it  was  liable  to  be  dissolved  sooner;  and 
constitutionally,  it  ought  to  be  dissolved  as  soon  as  public 
business  would  allow ;  so  that  noble  lords  who  started  any 
business  to  delay  the  dissolution  would  be  obstructing  the 
due  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative.  He,  as  lord  com- 
missioner, therefore,  concluded  the  session  by  delivering 
the  royal  speech,  which  deplored  the  loss  of  a  sovereign, 
"  the  common  father  of  all  his  people,  and  praised  the- 
prudence  and  firmness  with  which  the  lords  and  commons 
had  counteracted  the  designs  of  the  disaffected."  It  con- 
cluded with  the  following  words: — "If  any  doubt  had, 
remained  as  to  the  nature  of  those  principles  by  which 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  nation  were  so  seriously 
menaced,  or  of  the  excesses  to  which  they  were  likely  to 
lead,  the  flagrant  and  sanguinary  conspiracy  which  has 
lately  been  detected  must  open  the  eyea  of  the  most 
incredulous,  and  must  vindicate  to  the  whole  world  tho 
justice  and  expediency  of  those  measures  to  which  you. 
judged  it  necessary  to  resort  iu  defence  of  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  the  kingdom."  The  conspiracy  referred  to 
has  been  called  the  "  Cato  Street  Conspiracy,  justly  pro- 
nounced one  of  the  most  diabolical,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  most  preposterous  plot  recorded  in  our  annals.  But 
nothing  could  be  more  unfair  or  more  sophistical  than 
the  use  made  of  it  in  the  royal  speech.  The  speech  was 
delivered  on  the  28th  of  February,  and  the  conspiracy  was 
detected  on  the  23rd.    The  public  mind  was  then  filled 
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THE  CATO  STREET  CONSPIRACY. 


with  honor  at  the  atrocity  of  its  design,  and  the  ministers 
tried  to  nuke  the  nation  see  in  this  enormous  crime  a 
justification  of  the  policy  of  repression  by  which  it  was 
sought  to  counteract  the  effects  of  their  own  despotic 
proceedings,  which  had  driven  it  to-  the  verge  of  insur- 
rection. At  the  same  time,  they  endeavoured  to  cover 
the  liberal  cause  with  the  odium  attaching  to  a  sanguinary 
plot,  concocted  by  a  few  crazy  fanatics,  instigated  by  a 
man  who  afterwards  betrayed  them.  The  facts  of  this 
conspiracy  wore  narrated  in  the  last  volume  of  this  history, 
but  as  that  volume  may  not  be  in  the  hands  of  alt  the 
readers  of  these  pages,  a  brief  resume  of  the  case,  in 
this  place,  may  not  be  unacceptable.  The  principal 
conspirators  were  one  Thistlewood,  who  had  been  a 
subaltern  officer  in  the  army,  and  had  been  pre- 
viously tried  for  a  similar  crime;  Ings,  a  butcher; 
Tidd  and  Brunt,  shoemakers ;  and  Davidson,  a  man  of 
colour.  The  first  design  was  to  assassinate  the  king. 
This  was  soon  abandoned,  and  it  was  resolved  to  murder 
all  his  majesty's  ministers,  each  in  hia  own  house, 
for  which  forty  men  were  to  be  told  off;  and  if  any  of 
them  fkltered  in  his  mission,  his  own  life  was  to  be  for- 
feited. Two  guns  stationed  in  Gray's  Inn  and  six  in  the 
Artillery  Ground  were  to  bs  seized,  with  which  the  Man- 
sion House  and  the  Bank  were  to  be  attacked ;  London 
being,  at  the  same  time,  set  on  fire  in  several  places.  The 
design  was  afterwards  modified  when  Thistlewood  learned 
that  the  whole  cabinet  were  to  dine  at  lord  Harrowby's,  in 
<rrosvenor  Square.  He  said  to  his  fellow-conspirators, 
"  As  there  has  not  been  a  dinner  for  so  long,  there  will  no 
doubt  be  fourteen  or  sixteen  there.  It  will  be  a  rare  haul 
to  murder  them  all  together  1 " 

A  room  was  taken  above  a  stable  in  Cato  Street, 
where  tbe  conspirators  assembled  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  appointed  for  the  cabinet  dinner.  This  room  could 
be  entered  only  by  a  ladder,  which  led  tip  to.  a  trap-door. 
Everything  waa  in  readiness  :  arms  and  ammunition,  flre- 
fcalls,  to  ignite  a  straw  depot  in  the  cavalry  barracks, 
King  Street,  and  a  proclamation  to  be  issued  next  day, 
announcing  the  new  government.  At  six  o'clock  in  the 
.evening  Thistlewood  and  twenty-four  of  his  companions 
were  arming  themselves  in  the  hay-loft  by  the  light  of  two 
small  candles.  One  of  the  party  was  to  present  a  note  for 
one  of  tbe  ministers,  while  they  were  at  dinner  at  lord 
Harrowby's.  On  tbe  door  being  opened,  all  were  to  rush 
into  the  dining-room,  and  execute  the  bloody  work, 
bringing  forth,  as  proofs  of  their  success  and  trophies, 
tbe  heads  of  lords  Sidmouth  and  Castlereagh. 

Meanwhile  the  government  had  been  informed,  through 
Edwards,  an  accomplice,  of  all  that  was  going  on.  Orders 
wen  given  that  the  preparations  for  the  dinner  should  go 
forward,  as  if  nothing  was  known — tbe  members  of  the 
cabinet  having  arranged  to  dine  privately  in  Downing 
Street.  When  the  boor  arrived,  a  party  of  fourteen 
policemen  proceeded  to  Cato  Street.  The  first  who 
ascended  the  trap-door  was  an  officer  named  Smithem. 
He  called  upon  tbe  conspirators  to  surrender.  Tbey 
refused,  when  be  rushed  forward  to  seize  Thistlewood,  by 
whom  be  was  run  through  the  body,  and  he  immediately 
felL   The  lights  were  instantly  extinguished,  and  a  terrific 


struggle  took  place  in  tbe  dark.  Some  flung  themselves 
down  through  the  trap-door ;  others  got  out  through  a 
window.  At  tbe  critical  moment  a  body  of  the  foot- 
guarda  arrived,  and  arrested  several  of  those  who  were 
trying  to  escape.  Nine  were  taken  prisoners ;  the  rest, 
in  the  darkness  and  confusion,  got  off.  Among  these  was 
Thistlewood,  for  whose  apprehension  a  reward  of  one 
thousand  pounds  was  offered,  and  he  was  taken  prisoner 
next  morning  in  his  bed.  Thistlewood,  Ings,  Tidd,  Brunt, 
and  Davidson  were  convicted  of  high  treason,  and  were 
executed  on  the  1st  of  May :  first  hanged  and  then  de- 
capitated. The  latter  bloody  process,  a  relic  of  barbarous 
ages,  greatly  horrified  the  immense  concourse  of  spectators, 
through  which  ran  a  shuddering  sensation  like  an  electric 
:  shock.  Five  of  tbe  others  were  sentenced  to  transportation 
for  life ;  and  one  received  a  free  pardon.  All  the  efforts  that 
could  be  made  to  induce  them  to  repent  were  vain.  "Inten 
minutes,"  said  Ings,  as  he  ascended  the  scaffold,  "  we  shall 
know  tbe  great  secret."  Tbey  all  behaved  with  the 
greatest  firmness,  defending  their  conduct  as  not  only 
justifiable,  bat  meritorious  and  patriotic.  Thistlewood, 
who  was  an  educated  man,  made  a  speech  before  the 
passing  of  his  sentence,  in  which  he  said  that  high  treason 
had  been  committed  against  the  people  at  Manchester, 
who  were  indiscriminately  massacred,  and  justice  was 
closed  againBt  the  mutilated  and  tbe  maimed;  that  "  the 
prince,  by  tbe  advice  of  his  ministers,  thanked  the 
murderers,  still  recking  in  the  gore  of  their  victims. 
Insurrection  then  became  a  public  duty,  and  the  blood 
of  tbe  victims  should  have  been  the  watchword  for  ven- 
geance on  their  murderers." 

Lord  Campbell,  in  his  "  Life  of  Eldon,"  observes,  "  I  do 
not  think  that  ministers  deserved  any  censure  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  conducted  themselves  in  this  affair, 
unless  that  they  somewhat  unscrupulously  yielded  to  the 
temptation  of  arguing  that  the  plot  was  a  justification  of 
their  recent  coercive  laws,  and  of  pretending  to  infer  from 
this  insane  scheme  that  there  was  a  revolutionary  spirit 
generally  prevailing  in  the  country."  The  attempt  to  jus- 
tify those  laws  by  such  an  event  was  indeed  absurd.  If 
they  had  been  effective,  they  would  have  prevented  the 
plot.  It  might  be  more  reasonably  argued  that  it  was 
tbe  severity  of  those  laws,  and  the  harshness  with  which 
tbey  were  executed,  that  drove  ignorant  and  weak-minded 
men  to  desperation.  At  any  rate,  just  indignation  was 
excited  against  the  government  for  making  a  speech  from 
the  throne  the  instrument  of  fixing  SO  foul  a  stigma  upon 
the  character  of  tbe  mass  of  the  English  people,  groaning 
under  oppression,  associating  them  with  a  band  of  MWJns 
with  which  they  had  no  connection,  and  with  which,  but 
for  the  iniquitous  proceedings  of  tha  government,  they 
would  have  had  no  sympathy. 

Lord  Eldon  thus  referred  to  bis  escape  in  a  letter  to  a 
lady  of  his  family : — "  For  the  past,  thankfulness  and  grati- 
tude, I  trust,  will  relieve  all  other  feelings.  As  to  the  future, 
I  trust  there  is  something  to  be  hoped  for  of  protection 
in  human  caution,  and  that  we  may  all  fully  depena  upon 
that  Providence  to  which  we  are  so  largely  indebted. "  The 
miniBterawhoee  lives  had  been  saved  by  the  frustration  of  this 
plot  returned  thank*  publicly  in  St.  Paul's,  a  few  days  after. 
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Notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the  executive,  and  its 
sternly  repressive  policy,  dangerous  agitation  had  prevailed 
during  the  winter  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Lan- 
cashire, Durham,  and  Glasgow.  Nothing  less  than  a 
general  insurrection  was  contemplated.  It  was  postponed 
from  time  to  time,  and  at  length  fixed  to  take  place  on  the 
2nd  of  April.  A  large  military  force,  however,  stationed 
in  the  disturbed  districts,  prevented  any  serious  outbreak 
in  the  north  of  England :  in  Scotland  the  danger  appeared 
greater.  On  Sunday  morning,  the  2nd  of  April,  a  treason- 
able proclamation  was  found  posted  over  all  the  streets  of 
Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Stirling,  and  the  neighbouring 
towns.  There  was  no  name  to  the  proclamation,  nor  did 
any  one  know  the  source  from  which  it  emanated.  It  pur- 
ported to  come  from  a  provisional  government,  calling  on 
the  people  to  cease  working,  close  their  stops,  and  prepare 
(or  a  revolution.  The  army  were  invoked  to  imitate  the 
glorious  example  of  the  Spanish  troops.  No  royal  procla- 
mation was  ever  more  implicitly  obeyed.  Work  every- 
where ceased ;  the  factories  were  deserted ;  the  sounds  of 
industry  were  hushed  in  the  busiest  districts  ;  the  streets 
were  thronged  with  people,  watching  with  intense  interest 
for  the  march  of  revolution  from  the  south.  Manifestly, 
the  excited  masses  only  wanted  a  military  leader  and  arms 
to  enrol  themselves  under  the  standard  of  revolution.  But 
Scotland  was  equal  to  the  emergency.  The  yeomanry  and 
the  volunteer  corps,  which  had  been  recently  formed,  came 
forward  for  the  defence  of  the  throne  and  the  constitution 
with  the  greatest  promptitude  and  alacrity.  In  a  few  days 
an  army  of  five  thousand  men,  including  two  thousand 
horse,  were  assembled  in  Glasgow.  This  great  demon- 
stration of  volunteer  strength  extinguished  the  hopes 
of  the  insurgents.  The  expected  movement  in  England 
did  not  take  place:  the  appointed  signal  of  stopping 
the  London  mail  was  looked  for  in  vain.  Thus  con- 
fronted and  discouraged,  the  leaders  of  the  movement 
abandoned  their  enterprise  in  despair,  the  people  gradu- 
ally resumed  their  avocations,  and  this  outbreak,  which 
at  first  had  appeared  so  threatening,  was  exterminated 
with  a  sacrifice  of  only  two  men  executed  at  Stirling, 
one  at  Glasgow,  and  seven  or  eight  transported.  "But," 
says  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  "the  rebellious  spirit  of  the 
manufacturing  districts  was  suppressed  in  a  far  more 
effectual  and  better  way,  which  neither  caused  blood  to 
flow  nor  a  tear  to  fall.  They  were  morally  slaughtered ; 
the  strength  of  their  opponents  and  their  own  weakness 
were  evinced  in  an  unmistakeable  manner.  The  ancient 
spirit  and  loyalty  of  the  Scotch  was  shown  in  the  most 
striking  manner  on  this  occasion :  the  flower  of  the  youth 
in  all  the  counties  ranged  themselves  in  arms  around  the 
standard  of  their  country  ;  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  .whose 
chivalrous  spirit  was  strongly  roused  by  these  exciting 
events,  boasted  in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  at  a  public  dinner 
of  eight  hundred  gentlemen  in  Edinburgh,  presided  over 
by  the  marquis  of  Huntley,  that  there  were  gentlemen 
enough  assembled  to  have  raised  fifty  thousand  men  in 
arms."  Sir  Archibald  adds,  "  that  the  Edinburgh 
squadron  at  that  time,  which  was  the  successor  of  that 
in  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  served  and  hag  immor- 
talised, contained  several  young  men  destined  to  distin- 


guished eminenw  ;  among  others,  the  present  lord  justice 
clerk,  Hope,  Mr.  Patrick  Tytler,  the  historian  of  Scotland, 
Mr.  Locknaif ,  since  editor  of  the  '  Quarterly  Review,'  and 
Mr.  Francis  Grant,  since  so  eminent  as  a  painter,  in 

London." 

The  general  elwjtion  was,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to 
the  government ;  the  forces  of  conservatism  being  roused 
into  activity  by  the  violent  democratic  tendencies  of  the 
times,  and  by  the  threats  of  revolution.  The  new  par- 
liament met  on  the  21st  of  April.  Mr.  Manners  Sutton 
was  re-elected  speaker.  A  week  was  occupied  in  swearing 
iu  the  members,  and  the  session  was  opened  on  the  27th 
by  a  speech  from  the  king,  the  vagueness  of  which  gave  no 
ground  for  an  amendment  to  the  address  in  either  house. 

In  the  old  roll  of  members  one  illustrious  name  was 
found,  borne  by  a  statesman  who  was  never  more  to  take 
his  seat  in  the  house.  Henry  Grattan  expired  soon  after 
the  session  commenced.  Sir  James  Macintosh,  in  moving 
a  new  writ  for  Dublin,  which  he  hod  represented  for  many 
years,  observed  "  that  he  was,  perhaps,  the  only  man 
recorded  in  history  who  had  obtained  equal  fame  and 
influence  in  two  assemblies  differing  from  each  other  in 
such  essential  respects  as  the  English  and  Irish  parlia- 
ments." Thirty  years  before,  in  the  Irish  house  of  com- 
mons, his  eloquence  awed  the  government  and  thrilled  the 
nation.  It  was  impassioned  and  brilliant,  yet  in  the 
highest  degree  logical  and  elaborate,  even  when  he  spoke 
without  preparation,  and  had  to  reply,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  to  attacks  made  upon  him  from  the  ministerial 
benches.  As  a  champion  of  the  parliamentary  independ- 
ence of  his  country,  he  was  intensely  earnest ;  and  his 
speeches  had  a  wonderful  effect  in  rousing  the  spirit  which 
produced  an  army  of  volunteers  in  1782,  so  numerous  and 
so  formidable  that  the  government  were  compelled  to  yield 
to  the  national  demand ;  and  the  grateful  parliament  voted 
him  a  large,  sum  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  an  estate. 
His  success,  however,  followed  by  the  organisation  of  the 
United  Irishmen,  and  the  rebellion  of  1798,  caused  the 
British  government  to  resolve  upon  the  abolition  of  the 
Irish  parliament,  as  the  only  effectual  security  against 
separation.  Grattan  resisted  the  measure  with  all  his 
energy ;  and,  though  prostrated  with  illness,  he  was  carrieil 
into  the  house  to  make  his  last  speech  against  the  union. 
It  was  apprehended  by  his  friends  that  as  a  statesman  he 
would  shine  with  greatly  diminished  lustre  in  the  British 
house  of  commons,  to  whose  more  frigid  atmosphere  it  was 
supposed  his  style  of  eloquence  was  not  adapted.  But  it 
had  a  solid  foundation  of  good  sense.  It  was  powerfully 
argumentative,  as  well  as  fluent  and  fervid — "logic  on 
fire ; "  and  he  had,  besides,  an  austere  dignity  of  character 
that  commanded  the  respect  of  the  British  senate.  He 
could  not,  however,  have  been  expected  to  carry  with  hint 
to  Westminster  the  same  buoyancy  of  spirit  that  distin- 
guished him  in  the  native  parliament  of  which  he  was 
the  chief  ornament,  whose  short-lived  independence  he  had 
achieved,  and  concerning  which  be  said,  beautifully  and 
sadly,  "  I  have  sat  by  its  cradle,  I  have  followed  its  hearse." 

Lord  Campbell  remarks  that  the  session  promised  for 
some  weeks  to  be  very  dull;  no  subjects  more  stirring 
being  brought  forward  or  announced  than  the  settlement 
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of  the  civil  list,  the  discharge  of  insolvent  debtors,  the 
suppression  of  Sunday  newspapers,  and  the  reading  of  the 
Athanasion  Creed.  To  one  of  those  subjects,  the  civil 
list,  Lord  Eldon  thus  jocosely  alluded  in  a  letter  to  his 
daughter: — "  Our  royal  master  seems  to  have  got  into 
temper  again,  as  far  as  I  could  judge  from  his  conversation 
with  me  this  morning.  He  has  been  pretty  well  disposed 
to  part  with  as  all,  because  we  would  not  make  additions 
to  his  revenue.  This  we  thought  conscientiously  we  could 
not  do  in  the  present  state  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
distresses  of  the  middle  and  lower  orders  of  the  people. 
To  which  we  might  add,  too,  that  of  the  higher  orders." 

But  there  was  one  subject  of  general  and  permanent 
interest  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  house  of  commons- 
Mr.  Henry  Brougham  made  an  important  speech  on  the 
great  and  difficult  subject  of  popular  education,  which  he 
has  continued  to  advocate,  with  so  much  power  and 
success,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  lengthened  and 
brilliant  career.  He  stated  that  there  were  then  twelve 
thousand  parishes,  or  chapelries  in  England  ;  of  these 
three  thousand  five  hundred  had  not  a  vestige  of  a  school, 
and  the  people  had  no  more  means  of  education  than  the 
Hottentots  or  Kaffirs.  Of  the  remainder,  there  were  rive 
thousand  five  hundred  unendowed,  depending  entirely  on 
the  casual  and  fleeting  support  of  the  parents  of  the 
children  attending  them.  The  number  of  children  receiv- 
ing education  at  all  the  schools,  week-day  and  Sunday, 
was  seven  hundred  thousand.  Estimating  the  number 
educated  at  home  at  fifty  thousand,  the  whole  number 
then  under  instruction  would  be  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  —  about  one-seventeenth  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation. In  Scotland,  the  proportion  at  that  time  was 
about  one-tenth ;  in  Holland  and  Prussia,  the  same ; 
in  Switzerland,  one -eighth.  France  was  then  at  the 
bottom  of  the  scale;  only  one -twenty -eighth  of  the 
population  being  under  instruction.  Mr.  Brougham 
proposed  a  school-rate  for  England,  according  to  the 
American  plan.  But  then  started  up  the  difficulty,  which 
has  continued  to  perplex  statesmen  ever  since,  and  seems 
almost  as  far  from  solution  as  ever.  Popular  education  in 
England  must  be  based  upon  religion ;  but  this  is  a 
subject  upon  which  the  religious  bodies  cannot  be  brought 
to  agree.  The  church  of  England  must  have  her  cate- 
chism and  formularies ;  the  dissenters  must  be  at  liberty 
to  teach  religion  in  their  own.  way;  the  Roman  catholics 
will  agree  with  neither;  and  so  it  is  impossible  to  get 
them  to  concur  in  any  general  plan  of  national  education. 
Great  progress,  however,  has  been  made  in  the  work  of 
popular  education  since  the  subject  was  taken  up  by  lord 
Brougham,  more  than  forty  years  ago ;  a  fact  which  we 
shall  have  ample  opportunities  of  illustrating  as  we  proceed 
in  this  history.  

CHAPTER   II. 

Tb*  Od*hi'>  Sum  llnck  out  of  Iho  Liturgy— alio  ntnnu  to  England— Her 
KaoapUgs  by  Ua  Fcopte—Iotcnn  Public  Eiulteineut— Clril  War  lm- 
minont—  Virion!  AtKmptl  It  Negotiation  fail— All  hope  of  AcTjditmeM 


The  indisposition  of  parliament  to  attend  to  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  legislature,  however  important  and  pressing 


any  portion  of  it  might  be  considered  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, may  be  easily  accounted  for.  One  subject 
engrossed  the  minds  of  all  men  at  this  time,  and  agitated 
the  nation  to  a  depth  and  extent  altogether  unprecedented 
in  our  history.  The  house  of  lords  were  about  to  become 
actors  in  a  drama,  among  the  most  exciting  and  tragic  ever 
performed  on  the  stage  of  real  life  in  any  civilised  country. 
With  the  reign  of  a  virtuous  queen  interposed  between 
us  and  the  period  now  under  review,  and  with  the  altered 
manners  and  improved  morals  of  high  life,  resulting  from 
this  and  other  causes,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  realise  the 
Bcenes  we  are  about  to  depict,  or  to  believe  that  such 
things  were  possible  in  a  Christian  country,  and  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  most  enlightened  and  powerful  nation 
in  the  world.  The  story  of  Caroline  of  Brunswick  is 
one  of  the  saddest  and  most  romantic  in  the  annals 
of  the  queens  of  England.  The  time  has  now  arrived 
when  it  can  be  fully  told  with  all  ita  accompanying 
incidents — when  we  can  not  only  relate  what  was 
known  to  the  public  out  of  doors,  but  what  was 
said  and  done  by  the  principal  actors  behind  the  scenes 
— which  have  since  been  published  in  memoirs  and  private 
letters — the  internal  life  of  royalty,  as  well  as  its  studied 
and  stately  manifestations  which  met  the  gaze  of  contem- 
poraries. It  will  be  found,  in  the  course  of  this  narrative, 
that,  in  the  reign  of  George  IV.  monarchy  in  England 
pissed  through  a  crisis  which  was  very  near  proving  fatal, 
and  that  its  having  survived  the  ordeal  was  little  short  of 
a  miracle.  When  the  prince  regent  became  king,  his  wife, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  became  the  rightful  queen  of 
I  England.  But  her  husband  had  resolved  that  she  should 
not  be  queen  ;  and,  rather  than  not  have  his  way  in  this, 
he  was  ready  to  peril  his  throne.  She  was  as  fully  entitled 
to  enjoy  the  well-defined  rack  and  position  that  devolved 
upon  her  by  the  laws  of  the  country,  as  he  was  to  wear  his 
crown,  without  regard  to  personal  character.  He  would 
break  the  marriage  tie,  if  he  could,  and  be  free  to  take 
another  wife;  but,  failing  that,  be  was  determined  to  de- 
grade the  queen  by  bringing  against  her  the  foulest 
charges  of  immorality.  She  might,  indeed,  have  escaped  a 
trial  on  those  charges  if  she  had  consented  to  remain 
abroad,  and  had  agreed  to  forego  any  title  that  would  have 
connected  her  with  the  royal  family  of  England.  Till  the 
death  of  George  Til.,  who  had  always  been  her  steady 
friend,  she  had  been  prayed  for  in  the  liturgy  as  tie 
princess  of  Wales.  There  was  now  no  princess  of  Wales, 
and  the  king  insisted  that  she  should  not  be  prayed  for  at 
all.  His  ministers,  against  their  own  convictions — against 
what  they  well  knew  to  be  the  almost  unanimous  feeling 
of  the  nation— weakly  yielded  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  their 
licentious  sovereign.  They  and  their  apologists  attempted 
to  defend  this  conduct,  by  alleging  that  she  was  prayed  for 
under  the  words,  "  the  rest  of  the  royal  family."  But  Mr. 
Denmas,  her  solicitor- general,  afterwards  observed,  with 
more  truth,  that  the  general  prayer  in  which  she  was  em- 
braced was,  "For  all  that  are  desolate  and  oppressed." 
The  moment  the  news  of  this  outrage  reached  the  queen, 
she  resolved,  with  characteristic  spirit  and  determination, 
to  come  at  once  to  England,  and  assert  her  rights  in 
person.     The  ministers  nattered  themselves  that  this  was 
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i  boast,  and  that,  conscious  of  gnilt,  her  courage 
fail  her.  "  Our  queen,"  wrote  lord  Eldon  to  hit 
'threat™  to  approach,  to  England.  Bat  if  she 
oast  vesrtare,  ah*  is  the  meat  courageous  lady  I  ever  heard 
of.  Ih»  msenfaief,  if  die  does  come,  will  be  infinite.  A' 
flirt  ishs  trill  have  extensive  popularity  with  the  multitude 
ia  afewekect  mnnths  or  weeks  she  will  be  ruined  in  thi 
ijeaiiei  nf  llm  workL" 

Ob  a.Mbaeqacat  day  he  again  wrote: — "  I  saw  mj 
royal  masker  aa  una]  yesterday.  The  committee 
!«We  the  forma  of  the  coronation  have  reported  to 
liia. thai,  as  them  is  to  be  no  crowning  of  a  queen, 
peeresses  should  net  be  summoned  to  attend,  and  so  all 
former  precedents  in  like  cases  appear  to  have  been. 
But  he  save  that  aa  queen  Elisabeth,  though  a  lady,  had 
both  peers  and  peeresses,  so  lie,  though  he  has  no  queen, 
will  have  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  attend  him.  I 
think,  however,  he  will  not  persist  in  this.  The  town  is 
employed  in  nothing  but  speculation,  whether  her  majesty 
will  or  will  not  come.  Great  bets  are  laid  about  it.  Some 
paged*  have  taken  fifty  guineas,  undertaking  in  lieu  of 
tbatn  to  pay  a  guinea  a-day  till  she  comes,  so  sure  are  they 
that  nhe  will  not  come.  Others  assert  that  they  know  she 
«tU  come,  sad  that  she  will  find  her  way  into  Westminster 
Abbey  and  Westminster  Hall  on  the  coronation,  in  spite  of 
dl  oppaatkm.  I  retain  my  old  opinion  that  she  will  not 
uoase,  unless  she  is  insane.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  she 
has  appointed  maids  of  honour  — ladies  to  whom  she  is 
pleased  to  give  that  appellation." 

'He  other  ministers  shared  this  confidence,  and  the 
king  himself  seemod  to  have  no  misgivings  upon  the 
subject.  On  the  3rd  of  May  he  received  addresses  at 
Carlton  House,  and  on  the  10th  he  held  his  first  levee 
sitwe  bis  accession  to  the  throne,  at  which  nearly  eighteen 
hundred  persons  of  distinction  were  present,  who  testified 
their  attachment;  to  his  person  in  the  most  gratifying 
manner.  The  families  of  the  great  political  party  that 
formed  and  supported  his  government  affected  to  treat 
t  lie-queen's  pretensions  with  a  quiet  disdain  that  evinced 
iUeir  confidence  in  the  unbounded  loyalty  of  the  nation. 
lint  their  eyes  were  soon  opened ;  and  in  a  few  weeks 
ministers  tat  abashed  upon  the  Treasury  benches  as  if  con- 
scious that  they  were  driving  the  vessel  of  the  constitution 
upt*  a-rook,  subservient  to  the  tyranny  of  their  master. 
The  liberal  party  were  vehement  in  their  denunciations,  and 
the  leading  whigs,  whether  from  policy  or  a  sense  of  duty, 
came  forward  aa  the  champions  of  the  queen's  rights.  The 
people  were  all  enthusiastic  in  her  favour,  and  wild  with 
excitement. 

On  the  1st  of  June  her  majesty  arrived  at  St.  Omer, 
intending;  to  embark  at  Calais  without  delay  for  England. 
She  wrote  thenoe  to  the  prime  minister,  the  earl  of  Liver- 
puui,  nertnasjriing  him  to  prepare  a  palace  in  London  for 
her  reosptiaw;  another  to  lord  Melville,  to  send  a  yacht  to 
carry  her  serosa  the  Channel  to  Dover  ;  and  a  third  to 
the  duke -of  York,  repeating  both  demands,  and  complain- 
ing of  the  treatment  she  had  received.  Two  days  later 
lord  Hutchinson,  with  Mr.  Brougham,  who  was  her  legal 
adviser,  arrived  with  a  proposition  from  the  king,  offering 
her  fifty  thousand  pounds  a-year  for  life  if  she  would 


remain  on  the  continent,  and  relinquish  her  claims  as 
queen  of  England.  There  was  some  unaccountable 
misunderstanding  between  Mr.  Brougham  and  lord 
Hutchinson,  which  has  never  been  explained.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  is  said  to  have  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  former  by  lord  Liverpool : — "  The  king  is  willing  to 
recommend  to  parliament  to  enable  his  majesty  to  settle 
an  annuity  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  a-year  upon  the 
queen,  to  be  enjoyed  by  her  during  her  natural  life,  and 
in  lieu  of  any  claim  in  the  nature  of  jointure  or  otherwise, 
provided  she  will  engage  not  to  come  into  any  part  of  the 
British  dominions,  and  provided  she  engages  to  take  some 
other  name  or  title  than  that  of  queen,  and  not  to  exercise 
any  of  the  rights  or  privileges  of  queen,  other  than  with 
respect  to  the  appointment  of  law  officers,  or  to  any  pro- 
ceedings in  courts  of  justice.  The  annuity  to  cease  upon 
the  violation  of  these  engagements,  viz.,  upon  her  coming 
into  any  part  of  the  British  dominions ;  or  her  assuming 
the  title  of  queen  ;  or  her  exercising  any  of  the  rights  or 
privileges  of  queen,  other  than  above  excepted,  after  the 
annuity  shall  have  been  settled  upon  her." 

Mr.  Brougham,  instead  of  submitting  this  proposition 
to  the  queen,  stated  to  her  that  he  came  accompanied  by 
lord  Hutchinson,  as  mediator  who  had  a  proposal  to  make 
on  the  part  of  the  king.  The  queen  demanded  that  it . 
should  be  put  in  writing  ;  but  be  answered,  that  he  had 
only  memoranda  upon  separate  scraps  of  paper,  the  sub- 
stance of  many  conversations  held  with  lord  Liverpool ; 
and  he  conveyed  to  her  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  lord 
Liverpool,  in  which  be  said,  "  It  is  material  that  her 
majesty  should  know  confidentially,  that  if  she  be  so  ill- 
advised  as  to  come  over  to  this  country,  there  must  be  an 
end  to  all  negotiation  and  compromise.  The  decision,  I 
may  say,  is  taken  to  proceed  against  her  as  soon  as  she  sets 
her  foot  on  the  British  shore."  The  proposition  made  by 
lord  Hutchinson  was  substantially  the  same  as  that  in  the 
meet  above  given.  The  queen  instantly  and  indig- 
nantly rejected  the  offer,  and  started  for  England  with 
all  haste,  having  dismissed  her  foreign  suite,  including 
Bergami,  her  chamberlain,  and  the  prime  cause  of  the 
scandal  that  attached  to  her  name.  She  would  not  even 
be  dissuaded  by  Mr.    Brougham,  who    most    earnestly 

iplored  her  to  reirain  from  rushing  into  certain  trouble, 
and  possible  clanger ;  or,  at  least,  to  delay  taking  the  step 
until  lord  Hutchinson  should  have  received  fresh  instruc- 
ts was  peremptory,  and  sailed  at  once  for  Dover, 
accompanied  by  lady  Anne  Hamilton  and  alderman  Wood, 
landing  on  the  6th  of  June.  As  this  event  was  quite  un- 
expected by  government,  the  commandant,  having  hail 
no  orders  to  the  contrary,  received  her  with  a  royal  salute^ 
The  beach  was  covered  with  people,  who  welcomed  her  with 
shouts  of  enthusiasm.  From  Dover  to  London  her  journey 
was  a  continued  ovation.  In  London  the  whole  popula- 
tion seemed  to  turn  out  in  a  delirium  of  joy  and  triumph, 
which  reached  its  climax  aa  the  procession  passed  Carlton 
House.  No  residence  having  been  provided  for  her  by  the 
government,  she  proceeded  to  the  house  of  alderman 
Wood,  in  Andley  Street. 

The  astounded    ministers  held  protracted    and  most 
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anxious  cabinet  coujicDb,  at  their  wita'  end  to  know  how 
to  act  under  this  emergency;  the  swelling  tide  of  the 
king's  unpopularity  threatening  to  sweep  away  him  and 
them,  and  even  the  throne  itself  The  result  of  their 
deliberations  was  the  following  message  from  liis  majesty 
to  the  house  of  lords : — 

"  Gborgk  R. — The  king  thinks  it  necessary,  in  c< 
quence  of  the  arrival  of  the  queen,  to  communicate  to  the 
home  of  lords  certain  papers  respecting  the  conduct  of  her 
majesty  since  her  departure  from  this  kingdom,  which  he 
recommends  to  the  immediate  and  serious  attention  of 
tins  house. 

"The  king  has  felt  the  most  anxious  desire  to  avert  the 
necessity  of  disclosures  and  discussions  which  must  be  as 
painful  to  his  people  as  they  can  be  to  himself;  bul 
the  step  now  taken  by  the  queen  leaves  him  no  alterna- 
tive. 

"The  king  has  the  fullest  confidence  that,  in  couse 
quence  of  this  communication,  the  house  of  lords  will 
adopt  that  course  of  proceeding  which  the  justice  of  the 
case,  and  the  honour  and  dignity  of  his  majesty's  crown, 
may  require. 

"George  R," 

Lord  Eldon,  writing  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Bankes, 
gives  the  following  account  of  these  events:— 

"  June  7th,  1630,  half-past  9  a.m. 

"  Contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  queen  entered  London 
yesterday  in  on  open  carriage,  with  the  alderman  and  lady 
Anne  Hamilton,  and  amidst  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  in 
carriages  and  on  horseback,  who  had  gone  out  to  meet  her, 
and  to  hail  her  approach.  She  drove  to  alderman  Wood's 
house  in  South  Audley  Street,  where  she  exhibited  herself 
and  the  alderman  from  the  balcony  to  all  who  chose 
take  a  peep  at  them,  the  multitude  in  the  street  requiring 
all  who  passed  by  to  make  their  reverences  and  obeisances 
to  her  majesty.  In  the  meantime,  messages  were  sent  to 
both  houses  of  parliament,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
forerunners  of  long  parliamentary  proceedings  relative  to 
her  conduct.  These  parliamentary  proceedings  are  likely 
to  be  warm  on  both  sides.  At  present  one  can  only 
jtct'tre  what  is  to  happen — and  conjecture  deserves  little 
confidence,  when  this  lady's  arrival  has  robbed  conjecti 
of  all  merit.  As  yet,  indeed,  there  has  been  no  time  to 
consider  what  the  effect  of  ft  should  be  upon  coronation, 
drawing-rooms,  &c  I  think  confidently  it  must  postpone 
the  coronation ;  and  it  will  require  some  days  to  see  what 
can  or  cannot  be  done  with  the  other  matters.  The  king 
was  well  received  as  he  went  to  and  from  the  house ; 
his  reception   was  nothing  like   what   they  gave  the 

"  From  this  time,''  says  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  "  the 

agitation  in  the  public  mind  hourly  increased,  till  it  began 
to  assume  a  most  threatening  aspect.  The  queen  never 
appeared  in  public  without  creating  intense  excitement. 
When  in  the  streets  her  horses  were  taken  from  her 
carriage,  and  she  was  drawn  in  triumph  by  scores  of 
shouting  adherents  through  a  clamorous  mob.  Before  the 
alderman's  house,  in  South  Audley  Street,  stood,  hour 
after  hour,  a  ahonting  myriad,  excited  to  a  pitch  of 
frensy  to  which  no  description  can  do  justice,  by  the 


appearance  on  the  balcony  of  a  stout  lady,  in  a  large/hat, 
surmounted  by  a  plume  of  feathers."* 

Some  extracts  from  the  correspondence  in  the  volume 
just  quoted  will  give  an  idea  of  the  state  of  feeling 
among  the  aristocracy  on  this  occasion.  The  aon.  colonel 
Stanhope  writes:— "I  am  in  a  great  fright  about  tho 
queen.  What  could  make  the  government  employ  lord 
H.,  who  seems  to  have  committed  himself  and  employers 
most  lamentably?  She  will,  I  fear,  have  a  tremendous 
party  of  many  well -disposed,  good,  moral  men,  as  well  as 
of  all  those  who  hate  the  king  and  the  government." 

A  contemporary  diarist  observes: — "Had  some  con- 
venation  with  Tiemey,  who  looked  serious  and  down.  He 
said  everything  was  worse  and  worse  out  of -doors,  and  be 
had  no  remedy.  I  observed,  '  The  only  remedy — the  only 
possibility  of  things  returning  to  their  former  state — was 
a  rebellion,  and  the  troops  standing  by  us,  and  queuing  it 
with  a  high  hand.'  He  replied,  '  That  was  the  disease.'  I 
said,  '  Neither  he  nor  I  should  live  to  see  society  where  it 
had  been,  and  ought  to  be ;'  to  which  he  assented.  I  hare 
no  doubt  he  is  sincere ;  yet  he  and  his  party  are  the  real 
authors  of  the  spirit  we  deplore. "f 

A  confidential  friend  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  says- — 
"  We  fell  upon  the  general  situation  of  things,  which  the 
duke  allowed  was  almost  as  bad  as  could  be ;  nor  oould  he 
see  the  remedy,  if  the  upper  and  middle  ranks  would  not 
stir ;  but  all,  he  continued,  with  some  sadness  as  well  as 
indignation,  seem  struck  with  panic— ourselves  and  all ; 
and  if  the  country  is  lost,  it  will  be  through  oar  own 
cowardice.  'Everything,'  said  he,  'is  audacity  and  in- 
solence on  one  side,  and  tameness  on  ours.  We  go  to  tike 
house,  seemingly,  on  purpose  to  be  insulted.  The  oppo- 
sition know  it,  and  act  accordingly.'  I  said,  'I  feared  it 
was  particularly  so  in  the  house  of  commons,  where  the 
ministerial  bench,  with  the  exception  of  lord  Castlareagh, 
seemed  like  victims,' t 

"  The  principal  ministers  went  in  daily  danger  of  their 
lives.  Lord  Sidmouth  never  drove  out  without  a  ease  of 
loaded  pistols  on  the  seat  of  the  carriage,  ready  for  instant 
use ;  and  when  either  of  them  was  recognised  in  the  public 
streets,  he  was  sure  to  be  greeted  by  groans  and  hisses,  and 
sometimes  by  more  formidable  missiles." 

Mr.  Freemantle,  writing  to  the  marquis  of  Buckingham, 
asks: — "How  can  all  this  end?  It  has  not  a.  little 
benefited  her  cause  that  it  appears  how  much  the  king 
personally  has  prepared  the  evidence  by  his  emissaries 
abroad,  and  more  particularly  by  his  Hanoverian  engines, 
I  assure  you  I  am  quite  low-spirited  about  it.  One  cannot 
calculate  on  anything  less  than  subversion  of  all  govern- 
ment and  authority  if  this  is  to  go  on,  and  how  it  is  to  end 
no  one  oan  foresee.  Tbe  press  now  is  completely  open  to 
treason,  sedition,  blasphemy,  and  falsehood,  with  impunity. 
This  alone,  if  it  continues,  must  debauch  the  public  mind.  I 
want  some  volunteer  establishments  to  be  formed,  or  some- 
thing to  be  done,  without  a  moment's  delay,  by  the  well- 
disposed  and  loyal  who  have  influence  to  check  the  torrent, 
and  to  guard  against  the  explosion  which  must  inevitably 
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take  place.  The  king  here  confines  himself  to  the  oottage; 
has  hourly  messengers — that  is,  dragoons — who  are  ported 
on  the  road  by  dozens,  and  we  hear  is  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  irritation ;  bat  he  is  very  seldom  seen;  and  this  is 
only  what  one  picks  up.  Yon  hare  no  conception  bow 
thoroughly  the  public  mind,  even  in  this  neighbourhood, 
is  inflamed  by  this  melancholy  subject;  and  how  the  queen 
is  still  supported."* 

Hie  gravity  of  the  situation  is  strikingly  presented  in  a 
letter  from  lord  Eldon  to  his  brother,  daring  a  visit  to 
Encomb.  Writing  thenoe,  he  says ; — 
"  "  I  was  saluted  at  Ringwood  by  a  collection  of  people 
'Shouting  into  my  coach,  while  changing  horses,  '  Queen 
Caroline  for  ever  1 '  and  I  had  the  same  salutation  from 
passengers  on  the  road.  Here  they  have  settled  all  matters, 
because  they  say,  sweepingly,  Italians  are  not  to  be  be- 
lieved. In  short,  the  cause  here  is  all  against  the  king.  I 
have  long  thought  that  the  effect  of  recrimination  will  be 
produced,  even  if  evidence  of  recrimination  should  be  re- 
teed. 

•  "The  received  notion,  that  this  would  be  treason  if 
committed  here,  must  be  looked  to.  Suppose  it  had  been 
committed  here ;  adultery  on  his  part  would  have  been  no 
defence— could  not  have  been  given  in  evidence.  See, 
then,  what  would  be  the  ease  she  is  convicted ;  does  he 
•pardon,  so  as  to  save  her  life?  If  he  can't  have  a  divorce, 
'because  of  adultery  on  his  part,  he  must  either  let  the  law 
take  its  course  against  her,  and  divorce  by  execution,  or 
-take  the  pardoned  traitor  to  his  arms,  to  love  and  cherish. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  can  be  said,  I  should,  if  I  were  to 
-decide  to-day,  argue  the  case  as  if  recrimination  had  been 
■proved." 

The  danger  of  civil  war  was  felt  to  be  so  great  that 
-earnest  attempts  were  made  to  conciliate  the  queen,  and 
to  effect  a  compromise.  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  very  zealous 
in  this  matter.  He  wrote  to  the  king,  entreating  him  to 
restore  the  queen's  name  to  the  liturgy.  This  was  a  vital 
point.  The  ministry  had  expressed  their  intention  to  re- 
sign if  this  most  be  done.  Mr.  Wilberforce  headed  a  depu 
tation  from  the  house  of  commons,  who  proceeded  to  her  resi- 
dence, in  full  court  costume.  He  describes  her  manner  as 
"extremely  dignified,  but  very  stern  and  haughty."  Hegot 
no  thanks  from  either  party  for  nil  attempts  at  negotia- 
tion. He  was  very  much  abused  by  Cobbett,  and 
other  writers  on  the  popular  side.  "  What  a  lesson,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  it  is  to  a  man,  not  to  set  his  heart  on  low 
popularity,  when,  after  forty  years'  disinterested  public 
service,  I  am  believed  to  be  a  perfect  rascal ! "  f  Lord 
John  Russell  published  a  letter,  addressed  to  Mr.  Wilber- 
force, urging  him  to  interfere  again,  and  expressing  the 
opinion  that,  perhaps,  the  fate  of  the  country  was  in  his 
bands.  "  Alas ! "  wrote  the  venerable  philanthropist, 
"  surely  we  never  were  in  such  a  scrape.  The  bulk  of  the 
people,  I  grant,  are  run  mad,  but  then  it  was  a  species  of 
insanity  on  which  we  might  have  reckoned,  because  we 
knew  their  prejudices  against  foreigners,  their  being  easily 
led  away  by  appeals  to  their  generous  feelings;  and  then 
the  doses  with  which  they  are  plied  are  enough  to  intoxicate 


much  stronger  heads  than  most  of  theirs."  Again  he 
observes,  "  I  feel  deeply  the  evil  that  so  bad  a  woman  as  I 
fear  she  is  should  carry  the  victory  by  sheer  impudence — 
if  she  is  guilty — and  assume  the  part  of  a  person  deeply 
injured."  The  state  of  feeling  between  the  belligerent 
parties  is  thus  described  by  the  lord  chancellor: — 

"  You  will  see,  by  the  impressions  of  the  seal  on  this 
scrap,  that  cabinets  are  quite  in  fashion  ;  daily,  nightly, 
hourly  cabinete  are  in  fashion.  The  lower  orders  here  aro  ail 
queens  folks :  few  of  the  middling  or  higher  orders,  except 
the  profligate,  or  those  who  are  endeavouring  to  acquire 
power  through  mischief .  The  balk  of  those  who  are  in 
parliament  are  afraid  of  the  effect  of  toe  disclosures  and 
discussions  which  must  take  place  if  there  is  not  some 
pacific  settlement.  The  queen  it  obstinate,  and  makes  no 
propositions  tending  to  that — at  least,  as  yet.  The  king  is 
determined,  and  will  hear  of  none — of  nothing  but  thorough 
investigation,  and  of  what  he,  and  those  who  consider 
themselves  more  than  him,  think  and  talk  of— thorough 
exposure  of  Q-,  and  divorce.  To  this  extent  parlia- 
ment will  not  go ;  but,  amidst  this  mess  of  difficulties, 
something  must  arise  in  a  few  days,  or  it  will  happen.  I 
think,  in  a  few  days,  that  the  king  will  try  whether  he 
cannot  find  an  administration  which  can  bring  parliament 
more  into  his  views  than  the  present  ministers.  I  do  not 
see  how  matters  can  go  on  a  week  longer  with  the  present 
administration  remaining.  I  think  no  administration,  who 
have  any  regard  for  him,  will  go  to  the  length  he  wishes, 
at  an  administration,  and  if  tbey  will,  they  cannot  take 
parliament  along  with  them.  That  body  is  afraid  of  dis- 
closures— not  on  one  tide  only — which  may  affect  the 
monarchy  itself." 

Mr.  Brougham  and  Mr.  Denman  met  the  duke  of 
Wellington  and  lord  Castlereagh  on  the  1 5th  of  June,  to 
discuss  an  adjustment ;  when  it  was  laid  down,  as  a  preli- 
minary, that  the  queen  must  not  be  understood  to  admit, 
nor  the  king  to  retract,  anything ;  and  that  the  questions 
to  be  examined  wen — the  future  residence  of  the  queen; 
her  title,  when  travelling  on  the  continent ;  the  non-exer- 
cise of  certain  rights  of  patronage  in  England ;  and  the 
income  to  be  assigned  to  her  for  life. 

This  fourth  topic  the  queen  desired  might  be  altogether 
laid  aside  in  these  conferences ;  and  the  differences  which 
arose  upon  the  first  proposition  prevented  any  discussion 
on  the  second  and  third.  They  suggested  that  her  majesty 
should  be  officially  introduced  by  the  king's  ministers 
abroad  to  foreign  courts,  or,  at  least,  to  the  court  of  some 
one  state  which  she  might  select  for  her  residence ;  and 
that  her  name  should  be  restored  to  the  liturgy,  or  some- 
thing conceded  by  way  of  equivalent,  the  nature  of  which, 
however,  was  not  specified  by  her  negotiators. 

It  was  answered  that,  on  the  subject  of  the  liturgy, 
there  could  be  no  change  of  what  had  been  resolved ;  that, 
with  respect  to  her  residence  in  any  foreign  state,  the  king, 
although  he  could  not  properly  require  of  any  foreign 
power  to  receive  at  its  court  any  person  not  received  at  the 
court  of  England,  would,  however,  cause  official  notification 
to  be  made  of  her  legal  character  as  queen ;  and  that  a 
king's  yacht,  or  a  ship  of  war,  should  be  provided  to  convey 
her  to  the  port  she  might  select. 
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These  conditions  were  wholly  declined  by  the  queen,  and 
on  the  19th  of  June  the  negotiations  were  broken  up.  On 
the  22nd  two  resolutions  were  pawed  by  the  Home  of 
Commons,  declaring  their  opinion  that,  when  inch  large 
advances  had  been  made  toward  an  adjustment,  her  ma 
jeety,  by  yielding  to  tha  wishes  of  tho  house,  and  forbearing 
to  press  farther  the  propositions  on  which  a  material  dif- 
ference yet  remained,  would  not  be  understood  as  shrinking 
from  inquiry,  bat  only  as  proving  her  desire  to  acquiesce 
in  the  authority  of  parliament. 

CHAPTER  III. 

THE  BILL  OF  PAIH9  AMD  PENALTIES. 
All  attempts  at  negotiation  having  failed,  sealed  green 
bags  were  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  bouse  of  lords  and  of 
the  bouse  of  commons,  with  a  message  from  the  king  to 
the  effect  that  in  consequence  of  the  arrival  of  the  queen 
he  had  communicated  certain  papers  respecting  her 
conduct,  which  he  recommended  to  their  imjnediate  and 
Berions  attention.*  The  bags  contained  documents  and 
evidence  connected  with  a  commission  sent  in  1818  to 
Milan  and  other  places,  to  investigate  charges — rather  to 
collect  evidence  to  sustain  charges  which  had  been  made 
against  the  princess  of  Wales.  The  principal  of  those 
charges  was  that  she  had  been  guilty  of  adultery  with  a 
person  named  Bergami,  whom  she  had  employed  as  a 
courier,  and  afterwards  raised  to  the  position  of  her 
chamberlain  and  companion.  The  commission  was  under 
the  direction  of  Sir  John  Leach,  afterwards  vice- 
chancellor.  This  was  not  the  first  investigation  of  which 
the  princess  of  Wales  was  the  object.  As  early  as  1806 
certain  grave  charges  were  laid  against  her,  while  residing 
at  Blackheath,  after  her  separation  from  her  husband,  the 
principal  of  which  was  that  she  had  given  birth  to  a  child, 
the  fruit  of  illicit  intercourse.  These  charges  were  laid 
before  the  king,  and  four  members  of  the  cabinet  were 
appointed  to  investigate  them,  pursuant  to  the  advice  of 
lord  Thurlow.  The  four  members  were  lord  chancellor 
Erskine,  earl  Spencer,  and  the  lords  Grenville  and  Ellen- 
borOBgh,  with  Sir  Samuel  ltomilly,  the  solicitor-general, 
as  their  secretary.  Such  names  might  seem  to  be  a 
guarantee  for  proceedings  perfectly  constitutional  in 
spirit  at  least,  and  in  every  respect  just  to  the 
accused ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  was  altogether  a  star- 
chamber  investigation.  They  gave  the  accused  no  notice 
of  the  charges  alleged  against  her.  Witnesses  were 
brought  with  mysterious  secresy  from  their  homes  at 
night,  and  examined  in  the  absence  of  the  accused.  She 
had  no  opportunity  to  contradict  or  explain  the  evidence, 
which  was  not  token  down  verbatim,  but  only  stated  in 
substance  without  the  questions,  bo  that  the  effect  of  the 
testimony  of  each  witness  could  not  be  accurately  ascer- 
tained. When  the  unhappy  lady  who  was  the  sub- 
ject of  this  "delicate  investigation"  heard  of  what  was 
going  on  against  her,  she  applied  for  advice  to  the 
ex-chancellor  Eldon,  "who  was  delighted  to  become 
her  patron,"  says  lord  Campbell,  "  for  ho  thought 
that  he  might  thereby  please  the  king,  who  he  believed 


secretly  favoured  her.  Although  his  majesty  had  swuc- 
tioned  this  investigation,  he  was  pleased  to  thwart  the 
prince,  whom  he  regarded  as  a  political  enemy  ;  he  ex- 
pected that  an  opportunity  might  arise  for  censuring  the 
conduct  of  the  ministers.  Accordingly,  a  very  intimate 
intercourse,  both  by  visits  and  letters,  was  established 
between  him  and  her  royal  highness.  Lord  Eldon  at  that 
period  would  often  dine  with  her  at  Blackhcath,  and  to 
him  she  used  to  assign  the  seat  of  honour  on  her  right 
hand.  In  Germany  it  had  not  been  the  custom  to  help 
the  ladies  near  them  to  wine,  but  each  sex  filled  their  own 
glasses  at  their  option.  The  princess,  however,  as  lord 
Eldon  related,  used  to  reverse,  in  some  sort,  oar  old 
English  fashion  in  his  favour,  for  she  would  quietly  fill 
his  glass  herself,  and  so  frequently,  that  he  seldom  left 
her  house  without  feeling  that  be  had  exceeded  the  limits 
of  discretion.  Those,  indeed,  who  recollect  the  proverb, 
that  'though  one  man  may  take  a  hone  to  the  well,  ten 
men  cannot  make  him  drink,  will  moderate  their  ooth- 
miaeration  for  the  hard  lot  of  the  ex-chancellor.' " 

Mr.  Horace  Twins,  in  his  "Life  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Eldon,"  passes  lightly  over  this  connection  with  the 
princess,  which  waa  not  the  most  creditable  to  his  hero, 
viewed  in  the  light  of  ins  subsequent  conduct  He  gives 
some  of  the  letters  of  her  royal  highness  to  lord  Eldon, 
written  in  the  moat  friendly  and  confiding  spirit,  but 
says  nothing  of  the  splendid  entertainment  given  to  bar  at 
his  house,  and  the  other  proofs  which  ha  afforded  of  ardent 
devotion  to  her  cause. .  The  commissioners  made  a  report, 
fully  acquitting  the  princess  on  the  main  charge,  which 
was  that  of  having  given  birth  to  a  chSd  in  1802.  "This 
report,"  says  Mr.  Twits,  "  was  dated  the  14th  of'  July, 
1606,"  bat  the  unhappy  lady  who  was  the  subject  of  it 
seems  not  to  have  been  regularly  apprised  of  its  contents 
until  the  11th  of  August,  when  a  copy  of  it  was  sent  to 
her  by  Lord  Erskine.* 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly  says : — "The  result  of  thisexami  na- 
tion was  such  as  left  a  perfect  conviction  on  my  mind,  and, 
I  believe,  on  the  minds  of  the  four  lords,  that  the  boy  in 
question  is  the  son  of  Sophia  Austin  ;  that  he  waa  born  in 
Brownlow  Street  hospital  on  the  11th  of  July,  1802 ;  and 
was  taken  by  the  princess  into  her  house  on  the  1 6tb  of 
November  in  the  same  year."y  If  we  could  be  sure  of  any 
in  history,  one  might  suppose  that  there  could  be  no 
doubt  about  the  fact  he  has  stated  regarding  the  mys- 
terious parentage  of  "Billy  Austin;"  but  lord  Campbell 
says,  "  It  is  now  ascertained  that  he  was  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent parentage,  and  born  in  Gin  many 

Tlie  cause  of  lord  Eldon's  seal  for  the  princess  of  Wales 
was,  no  doubt,  the  hope  that  he  would  thereby  please  the 
king,  and  prepare  the  way  for  his  own  restoration  to 
office;  but  when  he  saw  that  the  regent,  whom  he  had  so 
itrenuonary  opposed,  waa  about  to  reign,  he  turned  about 
suddenly,  and  worshipped  the  rising  bod.  He  could  not 
plead,  in  justification  of  this  change,  any  new  Hght  thrown 
upon  tie  character  of  the  queen,  for  he  made  a  statement 
in  confidence  to  lord  Grey,  which  shows  how  Httle  credit  is 
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-due  to  Mm  for  consistency,  sincerity,  or  a  nice  sense  of 
honour.  Although  at  the  time  of  his  intimacy  with  the 
princess  he  maintained  that  she  was  the  molt  chaste,  and 
the  roost  injured  of  her  sex,  he  said,  "  My  opinion  is,  and 
always  was,  that,  though  she  was  not  with  child,  the  /.apposed 
herself  to  be  with  ehitd.,,*  The  four  lords  had  added  to 
their  verdict  of  acquittal  the  remark  that  evidence  had 
been  laid  before  them  of  other  particulars  respecting  the 
conduct  of  her  royal  highness,  "such  as  mast,  especially 
considering  her  exalted  rank  and  station,  necessarily  give 
occasion  to  very  unfavourable  interpretations ; "  and  it 
was  intimated  to  her  by  lord  chancellor  Erskine  that 
"she  was  to  be  admonished  by  his  majesty  to  be  more 
circumspect  in  her  conduct."  Under  lord  Eldon 's  advice, 
she  several  times  wrote  to  the  king,  complaining  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  proceedings  against  her  had  been 
conducted  by  his  ministers,  solemnly  denying  the  levities 
which  the  report  imputed  to  her,  and  praying  that  she 
might  again  be  admitted  into  the  presence  of  her  uncle, 
her  father-in-law,  and  her  sovereign,  who  had  ever 
hitherto  proved  her  friend  and  protector.  She  would  have 
been  at  once  received  by  the  king,  but  for  the  interference 
of  the  prince,  and  the  advice  of  the  ministers.  But 
ultimately  all  obstacles  were  removed,  and  she  appeared  at 
court.  Considering,  therefore,  the  former  relations  be- 
tween the  princess  of  Wales  and  lord  Eldon,  as  her  con- 
Jidential  adviser,  it  is  not  surprising  that  be  should  have 
taken  credit  to  himself  for  feeling  some  pain  in  being  the 
i  chief  instrument,  in  the  hand  of  .her  royal  persecutor,  for 
effecting  her  ruin. 

The  crown  had  resolved  to  proceed  against  the  queen 
-by  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  the  introduction  of  which 
was  preceded  by  the  appointment  of  a  secret  committee, 
to  perform  functions  somewhat  analogous  to  those  of  a 
grand  jury,  in  finding  bills  against  accused  parties.  Mr. 
Brougham  earnestly  protested  against  the  appointment  of 
•a  secret  committee,  which  was  opposed  by  lords  Lansdowne 
and  Holland.  The  coarse  waa  explained  and  defended  by 
the  lord  chancellor,  who  said  that  the  object  of  ministers 
in  proposing  a  secret  committee  waa  to  prevent  injustice 
towards  the  accused;  that  committee  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  pronounce  a  decision ;  it  would  merely  find,  like 
a  grand  jury,  that  matter  of  accusation  did  or  did  not 
exist ;  such  matter,  even  if  found  to  have  existence,  could 
not  be  the  subject  of  judicial  proceeding,  strictly  so  called. 
The  offence  of  a  queen  consort,  or  a  princess  consort 
of  Wake,  committing  adultery  with  a  person  owing 
allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  would  be  that  of  a 
principal  in  high  treason,  because,  by  statute,  it  was  high 
treason  in  him ;  and  aa  accessories  in  high  treason  are 
principals,  she  would  thus  be  guilty  of  high  treason  as  a 
principal :  but  as  the  act  of  a  person  owing  no  allegiance 
to  the  British  crown  could  not  be  high  treason  in  him,  so 
.neither  could  a  princess  be  guilty  of  that  crime,  merely  by 
being  an  accessory  to  such  a  person's  act.  Yet  although, 
for  this  reason,  there  could  be  no  judicial  proceeding  in 
such  a  case,  there  might  be  a  legislative  one ;  and  the 


existence  or  non-existence  of  grounds  for  such  legislative 
proceeding  was  a  matter  into  which  it  would  be  fit  that 
a  secret  committee  should  inquire.  In  no  case  could  in- 
justice be  done,  because  that  committee's  derision  would 
not  be  final.  There  might  be  differences  of  opinion  about 
the  best  mode  of  proceeding,  bat,  for  God's  sake,  said  the 
lord  chancellor,  if  their  lordships  differed,  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  they  all  had  the  same  object  in  view,  and  that 
their  difference  was  only  about  the  best  mode  of  effecting  it. 
Mr.  Canning,  who  had  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
her  majesty,  declined  to  take  any  part  in  the  proceedings, 
declaring  that  nothing  would  induce  him  to  do  anything 
calculated  to  reflect  upon  the  honour  and  virtue  of  the 
queen.  The  queen  intimated  to  the  lord  chancellor  that 
she  meant  to  come  in  person  to  the  house  of  lords  when 
her  case  should  next  be  discussed  there.  He  answered 
that  he  would  not  permit  her  to  enter  without  the  autho- 
rity of  the  house,  for  which  she  must  previously  apply. 
She  then  desired  that  he  would  deliver  a  message  to  the 
house  in  her  name,  which  he  declined,  stating  that  "the 
house  did  not  receive  messages  from  anybody  but  the 
king,  unless  they  were  sent  as  answers  to  addresses  from 
the  house."  Lord  Campbell  thinks  he  was  quite  wrong. 
Lord  Eldon  thus  refers  to  the  matter  in  a  letter  written 
at  the  time,  "  when  they  brought  a  petition  from  her 
to  be  presented  to  the  house  by  me;  this  I  declined  also, 
and  for  this  Messrs.  Grey,  Lansdowne,  and  Holland 
abused  me  pretty  handsomely.  However,  I  don't  think 
I  Buffered  much  by  all  that,  and  I  am  resolved  I  will  not 
be  employed  in  any  way  by  this  lady."  The  petition  was 
presented  by  lord  Dacre,  on  which  occasion  the  lord 
chancellor  declared  that  he  had  no  objection  toita  being 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  house,  adding  that 
"  he  would  sooner  suffer  death  than  admit  any  abatement 
of  the  principle  that  a  person  accused  is  not  therefore  to 
be  considered  guilty."  Mr.  Brougham  and  Mr.  Denman, 
her  majesty's  attorney  and  solicitor-general,  were  then 
called  in  to  support  the  petition,  which  prayed  that  their 
lordships  would  not  prosecute  a  secret  inquiry  against 
her.  The  powerful  pleading  of  these  two  orators  bad 
an  immense  effect  upon  the  public  mind.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  lord  Grey  moved  that  the  order  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  secret  committee  should  be  discharged.  Hin 
motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and 
two  to  forty-seven.  This  was  the  first  division  on  the 
proceedings  against  the  queen,  and  so  large  a  majority 
naturally  gave  great  confidence  to  the  government.  The 
secret  committee  accordingly  set  to  work,  opened  the 
green  bag,  and  examined  the  charges.  On  the  4th  of 
i  July  they  brought  in  their  report,  which  stated  "  that 
allegations  supported  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  a 
great  number  of  persona  in  various  situations  of  life,  and 
residing  in  different  parte  of  Europe,  appeared  to  be 
calculated  so  deeply  to  affect  the  character  of  the  queen, 
the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  the  moral  feeling  and 
honour  of  the  country,  that  it  was  indispensable  that  they 
should  become  the  subject  of  a  solemn  inquiry,  which 
would  best  be  effected  in  the  course  of  a  legislative  pro- 
I  ceeding."  On  the  5th  lord  Liverpool  introduced  the 
bill  of  "  Fains  and  Penalties"  against  her  majesty,  which, 
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having  recited  in  the  preamble  that  she  carried  on  an 
adulterous  intercourse  with  Bergami,  Iter  menial  servant , 
enacted  that  she  should  be  degraded  from  her  station  and 
title  of  queen,  and  that  her  marriage  with  the  king  should 
be  dissolved. "  Counsel  were  again  heard  against  that 
mode  of  proceeding,  a  second  reading  was  set  down 
for  the  17th  of  August,  when  the  preamble  was  to  be 
proved,  and  the  "  trial "  to  begin. 

In  the  meantime  lord  Erekine  moved  in  vain  for  a  list 
of  the  witnesses,  which  was  peremptorily  refused,  so  that 
the  queen  had  no  means  of  contradicting  their  testimony, 
should  it  he  false  or  fabricated,  or  of  supplying  materials 


James's  Square,  and  proceeded  to  the  house  of  lords  in 
her  new  state  carriage,  an  elegant  landau,  drawn  by  six 
beautiful  ch&tnnt  horses,  which  the  people  were  with 
difficulty  dissuaded  frcan  unyoking,  that  they  might  draw- 
it  themselves.  As  she  passed  Carlton  House,  the  crowd 
gave  three  cheers,  and  also  at  the  Treasury.  The  soldiers 
on  guard  at  the  former  place,  and  at  the  house  of  lords, 
presented  arms  when  she  arrived.  The  queen's  carriage 
was  preceded  by  alderman  Wood,  and  followed  by  one  of 
her  majesty's  travelling  carriages,  in  which  were  Sir  Keppel 
Craven  and  Sir  William  Gell,  her  chamberlains.  The  way 
from  Charing  Cross  to  Westminster  Abbey  was  crowded 
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lor  an  effective  cross-examination.  The  lord  chancellor's 
excuse  for  refusing  this  constitutional  right  wss  a  miser- 
able subterfuge.  He  said  he  would  give  the  accused  ample 
time  to  collect  counter- evidence ;  but  in  the  meantime  the 
foul  mass  of  evidence  for  the  prosecution  was  left  to  pro- 
duce its  damaging  and  contaminating  effect,  on  the  public 

The  memorable  17th  of  August  arrived,  and  the  curtain 

was  raised  on  a  new  act  in  the  great  drama,  on  which  the 

whole  nation  gazed  with  the  deepest  interest,  and  with 

feverish  anxiety.    The  queen  left  her  residence  in  St. 

103.— Sew  Seriss. 


to  excess,  and  all  the  windows  of  the  houses  on  either  side 
were  filled  with  people,  particularly  with  ladies.  Such 
was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  that  the  harrier  erected 
at  St.  Margaret's  Church  was  insufficient  to  keep  them 
back,  and  the  dense  mass  forced  their  way  through,  and 
reached  Palace  Yard  shortly  after  the  queen.  Sir  T. 
Tyrwhitt,  as  gentleman  usher  of  the  black  rod,  attended 
by  the  officers  of  the  house,  received  the  queen  at  the 
private  entrance  which  had  been  prepared  for  her.  She 
entered  at  the  door  near  the  throne,  supported  by  lord  A, 
Hamilton,  and  attended  by  lady  A.  Hamilton.    She  W83 
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dressed  in  deep  mourning,  and  wore  a  large  white  veil. 
Her  demeanour  was  in  the  highest  degree  dignified.  On 
her  entrance  the  peers  all  rose,  aiid  aha  was  pleased  to 
salute  them  in  return. 

The  duke  of  Lunster,  in  pursuance  of  his  intention  to 
oppose  the  bill  in  all  its  stages,  moved  that  the  order  of  the 
day  be  rescinded.  The  motion  was  negatived  by  a 
jority  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  to  forty-one  ;  the 
number  of  peers  present  being  three  hundred  and 
one.  Lord  Carnarvon  denounced  the  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties  as  a  measure  unnecessary  and  unconstitutional. 
It  was  a  species  of  tx  post  j'<u:to  aud  illegitimate  mode  of 
proceeding  against  an  individual,  an  unprecedented  ano- 
maly in  the  law.  In  one  «-f  the  cases  which  they  had 
adduced  as  the  best  precedent,  the  sentence  passed  on  the 
criminal  was  that  he  should  lie  boiled  to  death !  Far  bettor 
to  have  drawn  a  veil  over  the  transactions,  than  to  have 
searched  the  Alps,  the  Apennines,  and  the  ocean,  for 
evidence  against  the  queen.  The  measure  had  excited  the 
disgust  of  every  honest  man  in  the  kingdom. 

Lord  Grey  moved  that  it  should  be  referred  to  the 
judges  to  determine  whether  adultery  committed  oat  of  the 
country  with  a  foreigner  amounted  to  high  treason.  The 
motion  was  carried.  The  judges  retired,  and,  after  an 
absence  of  twenty  minutes,  returned,  with  their  dechrioB 
announced  by  chief  justice  Abbott,  which  was,  that  the 
crime  in  question  was  not  punishable  at  high  treason, 
under  the  statute  of  Edward  IIL  Counsel  oat  both  sides 
were  admitted  ;  Messrs.  Brougham  and  Detunan,  for  the 
queen,  sitting  on  the  right  of  the  bar,  and  the  king's 
attorney  and  solicitor-general  on  the  left.  Mr.  Broagham 
prayed  to  be  heard  agaiust  th'  frir.ciple  of  the  bill.  Per- 
mission was  granted,  and  he  addressed  their  lunhjhiue  in  a 
strain  of  impressive  eloquence,  demc— trattng  that  the 
mode  of  proceeding  now  adopted  was  in  the  highta*  degree 
unjust  to  his  illustrious  client.  He  concluded  by  im- 
ploring their  lordships  to  retrace  their  steps,  and  thus 
become  the  saviours  of  their  country. 

Next  morning  Mr.  Denman  spoke  nearly  two  boon  for 
the  queen,  strongly  maintaining  her  right  of  rBcrnm  nation 
against  the  king,  who,  when  seeking  for  a  divorce,  shonld 
come  into  court  with  clean  hands.  He  commented  on  the 
several  clauses  of  the  bill  aahe  went  along.  He  said  the 
person  who  f  ram  ad  it  had  worked  himself  up  into  an  obul- 
lit  i.j:i  of  moral  zjal,  and  used  expressions  for  the  full  sup- 
port of  which  the  bribes  and  schemes  of  the  prosecutors 
would  produce  witnesses.  Referring  to  a  former  investi- 
gation, he  called  the  attention  of  the  house  to  the  letter  of 
Mrs.  Lisle,  in  1806,  when  flirting  and  familiarity  were  the 
worst  things  alleged  against  her  royal  highness.  On  the 
subject  of  familiarity  he  referred  to  a  note  addrewed  by  a 
waiter  to  the  prince  of  Wales—"  Sam,  of  the  Cocoanut 
CofTeehouse,  presents  bis  compliments  t)  his  royal  high- 
ness, and  begs "  so  and  bo.  That  illustrious  person  re- 
marked, "  This  is  very  well  to  us,  but  it  won't  do  for  him 
to  speak  so  to  Norfolk  and  Arundel."  He  concluded  by 
apoJogUing  to  the  queen  for  putting  even  the  hypothesis 
of  her  guilt,  which  he  never  could  believe  would  be  esta- 
blished ;  and  whatever  might  be  enacted  by  means  of 
suborned  perjury  or  foul  conspiracy,  he  never  would  pay 


to  any  one  who  might  usurp  her  situation  the  respect  to 
which  the  la .-.  ;  of  CI  .  1  and  man  entitled  her  alone. 

Ou  the  third  day  lord  King  moved  that  the  bill  was  not 
one  of  state  necessity  or  expediency.  This  gave  occasion 
to  lord  Liverpool,  then  at  the  head  of  the  government,  to 
express  his  sentiments  upon  the  measure.  He  declared 
upon  his  honour  and  in  his  conscience  that,  if  the  bill 
passed,  h  j  believed  the  king  would  not  marry  again.  But 
if  th„'  charges  against  the  queen  were  proved,  it  was  abso- 
lutely impossible  not  to  conclude  with  an  enactment  for  a 
divorce.  Earl  Grey  replied  to  lord  Liverpool,  and  called 
upon  their  lordships,  from  rsspect  for  th^ir  own  eh.ir.icter, 
not  to  peraevere  with  the  measure  before  tli-.:ii. 

The  attorney -general  was  thtn  called  in,  when  he  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  case  against  the  queen.  He  traced  her 
majesty's  conduct  from  thethueatwluch  she  left  this  coun- 
try, in  1814.  Her  suite  consisted  of  lady  Charlotte  Lindsay 
and  lady  Elisabeth  Forbes,  and  the  hon.  Keppel  I  Craven;  Sir 
William  Gell  and  a  Mr.  Fitzgerald  as  chamberlains,  with 
captain  Hash  as  equerry ;  Br.  Holland  as  physician  ;  and 
other  persons,  in  various  capacities.  She  went  first  to 
Brunswick,  her  native  place,  and  thence  to  Milan,  where 
she  remained  three  weeks.  There  Bartholomeo  Bergami 
was  received  into  her  service  as  a  courier,  having  been  a 
servant  in  a  similar  capacity  to  a  general  Picco.  The 
princess  wait  next  to  Home,  and  thence  to  Naples,  where 
she  arrived  on  the  8th  of  November,  1614.  Her  adopted 
child,  William  Austin,  then  only  six  or  seven  years  of  age, 
to  whan  she  was  particularly  attached,  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  sleeping  in  a  bed  in  the  same  room  with  her, 
while,  according  to  the  domestic  arrangements  that  had 
been  adopted,  Bergami  slept,  among  other  menial  servants, 
at  a  distance.  On  the  9th  of  November,  three  weeks  after 
his  appointment,  an  apartment  was  assigned  to  Bergami 
near  her  own  bedroom,  and  communicating  with  it  by 
means  of  a  corridor.  The  surprise  occasioned  by  this 
alteration  was  increased  when  the  princess  directed  that 
the  child  Austin  should  no  longer  sleep  in  her  room.  There 
waa  an  air  of  hurry,  agitation,  and  embarrassment  about 
her  manner  which  awakened  suspicion,  which  was  in- 
creased in  the  morning,  according  to  the  story  of  the 
witnesses,  when  they  found  that  her  own  bed  had  not 
been  occupied,  and  instead  of  summoning  her  female  at- 
tendants at  the  usual  time,  she  remained  in  the  apartment 
of  Bergami  until  a  late  hour.  Her  recent  arrival  at 
Naples  naturally  induced  persons  of  consequence  to  pay 
their  respects  to  her,  but  she  was  not  accessible.  The 
attorney-general  thought  their  lordships  could  have  no 
doubt  that  "  this  was  the  commencement  of  that  most 

idalouB,  degrading,  and  licentious  intercourse  which 
continued  and  increased."    The  natural  effect  of  this  was 

Bergami  assumed  airs  of  importance,  and  became 
haughty  and  arrogant  with  the  other  servants.  A  few 
days  afterwards  the  princess  gave  a  masked  ball  to  the 

m  then  filling  the  Neapolitan  t'jroue.  She  first  ap- 
peared as  a  Neapolitan  peasant,  but  soon  retired  to  assume 

iter  character,  taking  the  courier  with  her,  for  the 
purpose  of  changing  her  costume.  She  tl.3n  came  forth 
as  the  genius  of  history,  in  a  dress,  or  rather  want  of 
dress,  of  a  most  indecent  and  disgusting  kind. 
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But  the  important  fact  was  this,  that  that  change  of 
dress  took  place  in  the  presence  and  with  the  assistance  of 
the  courier,  Bergami,  and  no  other  person.  She  after- 
wards appeared  as  a  Turkish  peasant,  accompanied  by 
Bergami  in  a  corresponding  dress,  though  he  afterwardi 
returned  alone  apparently  chagrined.  It  would  be  proved 
also  that  she  always  breakfasted  with  Bergami,  though  he 
still  acted  as  valet  or  footman.  About  this  time  he  re- 
ceived a  kick  from  a  horse,  and  had  the  influence  to  intro- 
duce a  servant  into  the  family  to  attend  biro,  which 
servant  saw  Bergami  and  the  queen  kissing  each  other. 
From  November  to  March  the  intimacy  increased,  and 
when  the  queen  left  Naples,  she  was  deserted  by  Lady  E. 
Forbes,  Sir  W.  Gell,  Mr.  Craven,  &c.  Another  fact 
which  occurred  at  Naples  was  important.  A  public 
masquerade  was  held  at  the  Theatre  St.  Charles,  and  to 
this  the  queen  went,  accompanied  by  Bergami  and  a  ftile 
de  ehambre.  The  dresses  were  so  indecent  that  the  parlies 
were  hastily  compelled  to  withdraw.  They  had  gone  there 
in  a  common  fiacre,  or  hackney-coach.  It  was  no  slight 
aggravation,  that  the  queen  knew  at  this  time  that  Ber- 
gami was  a  married  man,  and  that  thus  a  double  adultery 
was  committed.  During  the  whole  of  this  time  Bergami  was 
admitted  into  the  queen's  bed-room,  without  knocking  or 
notice.  The  assumption  of  Bergami  wss  such,  in  conse- 
quence, that  he  soon  became  t^  lord  and  roaster  of  the  house. 
On  quitting  Naples,  the  queen  went  to  Rome,  and  from 
thence  to  Civita  Veechia,  where  she  embarked  on  board  a 
frigate.  On  her  arrival  at  Genoa.,  she  had  no  English 
lady  in  her  suite.  Bergami  still  filled  the  same  menial 
capacity  after  this  embarkation.  At  Genoa  the  intimacy 
increase:!.  Bergami  accompanied  the  queen  in  her  rides 
and  walks,  and  an  apartment  was  sssigned  to  him 
near  her  bed-room.  Here  it  was  found  that  the  queen's 
bed  was  so  little  discomposed,  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  re-make  it.  How  happened  it  that  this  man 
always  slept  near  the  queen,  and  that  his  bed  frequently 
appeared  as  if  two  persons  had  been  in  it?  What  con- 
elusion  could  be  formed,  but  that  an  adulterous  and 
licentious  intercourse  had  taken  place?  If  this  evidence 
were  not  found  sufficient,  it  would  be  put  beyond  doubt 
by  subsequent  facta.  Bergami  had  a  daughter  named 
Victoire,  and  at  Genoa  this  child  was  received  into  the 
queen's  family  with  a  brother  of  Bergomi's,  named  Louis, 
and  Faustina,  his  sister — nay,  even  his  mother  was  also 
entertained  by  her  majesty.  How  was  this  to  be  accounted 
for?  At  Milan,  lady  C.  Campbell,  also  one  of  the  ladies  in 
waiting  upon  her  majesty,  quitted  the  queen,  leaving 
her  no  female  attendant  In  her  stead,  the  queen  re- 
ceived a  person  of  vulgar  manners  and  low  habits,  another 
sister  of  BergamVs,  dignified  by  the  name  of  the  countess 
Oldi.  She  was  now  the  only  lady  of  honour  attend- 
ing and  dining  with  the  queen.  T}er  majesty  next  made 
a  tour  to  Venice— Bergami  still  as  courier  on  the  road. 
A  circumstance  occurred  at  Venice,  strongly  showing  the 
intimacy  between  the  queen  and  Bergami.  The  atten- 
dants and  company  having  withdrawn  after  dinner, 
Bergami  alone  remained  with  the  queen,  who  was  seen  to 
place  a  gold  chain  round  his  neck,  which  he  returned  to 
her  majesty's  person,  and  she  again  playfully  gave  it  to 


him.  On  her  return  to  Milan,  Mr.  W.  Burrell  quitted 
her  service,  after  which  it  was  observed  that  the  queen's 
conduct  to  Bergami  became  even  less  restrained.  Her 
house  was  called  the  Villa  Villani,  and  there  she  presented 
her  courier  with  a  silk  dressing  gown,  which  he  wore 
every  morning.  At  this  time  her  majesty  also  became 
more  familiar  with  her  servants,  the  consequence  of  her 
wicked  attachment.  The  courier  was  advanced  to  the  office 
of  chamberlain,  and  dined  constantly  with  the  queen.  One 
of  the  female  servants  would  testify  that  she  had  often  heard 
Bergami  in  the  apartment  of  the  queen,  while  the  latter 
was  frequently  seen  passing  from  Bergaini'e  room  to  her  own. 
One  morning  the  servants  observed  the  door  of  Bergami's 
room  open,  and  the  queen  was  seen  on  her  way  from 
thence  to  her  own  apartment,  with  the  pillow  under  her 
arm  on  which  she  wss  in  the  habit  of  sleeping.  The 
state  of  the  dress  of  the  queen  also  gave  evidence  that  she 
had  bat  just  left  the  bed  of  her  paramour.  If  this  fact 
stood  alone,  without  any  support  from  the  many  other 
circumstances  he  had  detailed,  the  attorney-general  con- 
tended that  it  would  satisfy  the  scruples  of  any  jury  in  an 
ordinary  case  of  adultery.  It  was  to  be  remarked  also 
that  the  daughter  of  Bergami,  two  or  three  years  old,  for 
whom  the  queen  showed  a  love  almost  parental,  and  who- 
was  now  dignified  by  the  title  of  princess,  slept  constantly 
in  her  bed  or  bedroom,  and  was  frequently  heard  to  cry 
in  the  night  for  its  mamma  (for  so  the  queen  was  called 
by  it),  when  the  queen  was  absent  with  Bergami,  and 
when  countess  Oldi  could  not  pacify  it.  At  Catania  she 
had  influence  to  procure  for  Bergami  the  dignity  of 
knight  of  Malta.  She  ordinarily  spoke  of  him  as  the 
chevalier,  and  forsook  all  society  bnt  his. 

The  attorney-general  referred  to  a  number  of  facts  of  a 
similar  kind  to  those  already  detailed ;  also  to  instances  of 
indelicacy  and  indecency,  in  which  the  queen  was  said  to 
have  indulged  in  the  presence  of  her  attendants  and  of 
itrangen — things  which  seemed  quite  incredible,  but 
which,  if  true,  would  be  evidence  of  gross  depravity. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Tbo  Qimb'i  Trltl-Tlw  Eridenos-Thc  Defence. 

On  the  fourth  day,  after  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  the- 
attorney-general  proceeded  to  call  his  witnesses.  Before- 
tho  examination  commenced,  the  rolling  of  the  drums 
without  announced  the  arrival  of  the  queen,  who  entered 
and  took  her  seat,  looking  more  animated  and  cheerful 
than  usual.  The  first  witness  called  was  Theodore 
Majocct,  a  robust  man,  with  large  whiskers  and  bushy 
hair.  The  queen,  on  hearing  his  name,  turned  quickly 
round,  screamed  loudly,  and  exclaimed,  "  What, 
Theodore ! "  Sbe  then  darted  from  her  seat,  to  her  apart- 
ment, though  she  had  not  been  in  more  than  three  minutes 
when  this  occurred.  Her  friends  asserted  that  the  excla- 
was,  "OA,fradi(or*/"  (oh,  traitor!*)  for  what  reason 
does  not  appear,  unleai  to  imply  that  he  was  a  perjurer. 
The  effect  upon  the  house  was  electrical.  A  long  pause 
succeeded.      Peers,  counsel,  strangers,  looked  aa  if  they 
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doubted  tba  evidence  of  their  eyes  and  ears ;  not  a  word 
was  spoken,  and  five  minutes  elapsed  before  the  proceed- 
ings were  resumed. 

Majocci  stated  that  he  had  been  in  the  service  of  the 
princess  three  years,  and  deposed  to  a  number  of  the  facta 
and  circumstances  referred  to  by  the  attorney-general. 
He  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Brougham.  While  the 
cross- examination  was  proceeding,  the  queen  entered  the 
house,  and  took  her  Beat  as  before,  their  lordships  rising 
and  bowing  to  her.  She  deported  before  its  conclusion, 
receiving  the  same  mark  of  respect.  The  cross-examina- 
tion was  continued  next  day.  The  queen  came  into  the 
house  as  usual,  and  on  passing  Majocci,  cast  upon  him  a 
look  of  stern  reproach,  and  then  instantly  averted  her  eyes 
from  him. 

Gaetano  Paturga  was  the  second  witness  called.  He 
was  rather  a  shabbily-dressed,  ill-looking  man,  about  thirty 
years  of  age.  He  had  seen  the  princess  and  Bergami 
walking  together  on  the  deck,  arm  in  arm.  He  had  also 
observed  them  in  various  situations,  sometimes  Bitting  on 
a  gun,  their  arms  being  round  each  other  to  support  them, 
as  the  gun  was  too  small.  He  had  seen  the  princess  and 
Bergami  sitting  on  the  bed. 

The  next  witness  examined  was  Vineenso  Gargulio, 
the  owner  and  captain  of  the  vessel  called  Industry,  which 
had  been  engaged  to  carry  the  princess  of  Wales  from 
Augusta  to  Tunis,  and  thence  to  Greece  and  the  Holy 
Land.  He  deposed  that  he  had  made  arrangements  for 
the  party  before  they  came  on  board,  and  that  the  princess 
had  them  altered  immediately  after  her  arrival,  causing  a 
door  in  the  dining-room  to  be  closed,  which  was  nailed  up 
accordingly.  After  the  first  two  nights  Bergami  had  his 
bed  removed  into  the  saloon,  from  which  he  could  see  the 
princess  in  her  bedroom  when  the  door  was  open.  Also 
that  she  bad  a  tent  erected  for  herself  on  deck,  in  which 
there  was  a  sola  and  a  travelling  bed ;  that  Bergami  slept 
in  one  of  these,  and  the  princess  in  the  other,  till  they 
arrived  at  the  port  of  Auzo.  He  had  seen  Bergami  lying 
on  his  back  in  bed,  and  the  princess  sitting  near  him.  lie 
was  with  her  on  all  occasions,  even  when  she  went  to  take 
her  bath.  The  princess  used  to  walk  arm  in  arm  wit!) 
Bergami  on  deck,  and  sit  with  him  with  his  arm  round 
her  waist. 

Captain  Fochell  was  produced  to  state  that  he  had  re- 
fused to  dine  with  the  princess  when  she  was  on  board 
because  B^rganii,  whom  he  hid  known  as  a  mental  ser- 
vant, was  at  her  table,  not  tliinking  it  becoming  bis  posi- 
tion as  a  naval  officer  to  associate  with  such  a  person. 

Captain  Briggs,  of  the  royal  navy,  gave  similar  testi- 
mony aa  to  Bi-rgami  dining  with  the  princess.  And  he 
also  stated  that  ahe  altered  his  arrangements  about  the 
beds  on  board  the  Leviathan.  The  apartment  next  her 
own,  which  he  intended  for  the  ladies,  she  appropriated  to 
B.Tgami. 

Pietro  Cuchi  deposed  that  he  saw  Bergami  in  the  prin- 
cess's bedroom,  with  only  his  dressing-gown  and  drawers 
on  ;  and  also  that  he  had  seen  them  through  a  key-hole. 

B.irbara  Crftnts,  a  German,  stated  that  she  saw 
BergamTs  bare  arm  round  the  neck  of  the  princess,  who 
jumped  up  and  was  frightened  when  witness  entered  (here 


the  queen  rose  hastily  from  her  seat,  and  withdrew,  fol- 
lowed by  lady  Anne  Hamilton).  She  also  mentioned  other 
proofs  of  improper  familiarity. 

The  Italian  witnesses  often  created  amusement,  when 
under  examination,  by  the  frequent  answer,  "  Non  rat 
rieordo."  The  most  important  of  the  set  was  Mademoiselle 
Dumont,  a  maid,  who  had  always  been,  about  the  person  of 
the  princess,  waiting"  on  her  and  assisting  at  her  toilet.  She 
was  clever  and  ready,  answering  with  fluency  and  preci- 
sion the  questions  put  to  her.  Her  direct  examination 
calculated  to  make  a  great  impression  upon  the  bouse 
against  the  queen.  She  confirmed  generally  the  evidence 
given  by  the  other  foreign  witnesses  as  to  the  position  of 
the  beds,  and  the  intimacy  between  the  queen  and 
Bergami.  Among  other  things,  she  stated  that  she  had 
in  her  suite  the  mother  and  sister  of  Bergami,  his  brother, 
and  one  of  his  cousins.  The  sister  Faustina  was  a  married 
woman,  and  bad  her  husband  also  in  the  bouse.  She 
stated  that  at  Jerusalem  the  Order  of  St.  Sepulchre  was 
conferred  upon  Bergami ;  and  that  while  there  the  princess 
created  the  Order  of  St.  Caroline,  of  which  ahe  made  him 
grand  master,  and  of  which  he  afterwards  wore  the  decors,. 
tions.  She  stated  that  at  the  Villa  d'Este  the  queen  and 
Bergami  performed  together  at  a  theatre  ;  he  dressed  and 
dancing  like  harlequin,  and  she  dressed  like  columbine. 
He  had  a  little  daughter  named  Victorine,  not  by  his  wife, 
of  whom  the  princess  was  particularly  fond,  and  whom  she 
caused  to  sleep  in  her  own  room.  This  little  girl  had 
worn  ear-rings,  winch  her  royal  highness  took  in  exchange 
for  others,  and  wore  them  in  her  own  ears.  She  also  wore 
ear-rings  which  had  been  worn  by  Bergami  himself.  Thus 
she  had  two  rings  upon  each  ear.  She  had  made  him 
presents  of  gold  and  diamonds.  She  had  seen  bis  black 
silk  cravat  and  his  slippers  in  the  bedroom  of  the  princess. 
She  had  seen  him  pass  into  her  room  at  night.  Bergami 
had  purchased  a  house  and  estate,  which  was  called  La 
Barons,  and  afterwards  the  Villa  Bergami, .  where  the 
royal  party  lived  for  some  time.  The  princess  was  accus- 
tomed to  address  him  in  terms  of  endearment,  such  as — 
"  My  heart."  While  at  La  Barona,  balls  were  given  to 
people  of  low  condition  and  bad  character,  who  behaved 
very  improperly.  Bergami  told  a  story  to  the  princess 
about  the  conduct  of  some  of  them  in  the  presence  of 
witness,  bo  indecent,  that  she  refused  to  repeat  it.  In 
consequence  of  this  refusal,  everything  about  the  "  inde- 
cent story  "  was  expunged  from  the  official  report  of  the 
evidence.  She  had  seen  the  princess  with  her  head  leaning 
against  Bergami '3  arm,  and  his  other  arm  round  her  waist. 
The  princess  and  Bergami  sat  together  for  their  busts. 
She  once  appeared  in  pantaloons  at  Peearo,  when  Bergami 
said,  "  Oh,  how  pretty  you  are.  I  like  you  much  better 
so."  She  was  then  at  her  toilet,  and  her  neck  was 
stripped.  When  parting  on  one  occasion,  they  took  each 
other  by  the  hand,  and  the  princess  said,  "Adieu,  mot 
cceur;  adieu,  mon  eher  ami."  And  Bergami  sail,  "  Adieu, 
au  reooir."  The  princess  told  witness  that  she  intended  to 
hove  masses  said  for  the  soul  of  Bergami's  father. 

This  witness  was  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Williams. 
Though  her  evidence  was  interpreted,  it  appeared  that  she 
had  been  in  England  thirteen  months  and  that  she  had 
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taken  lessons  in  English  four  or  five  months,  and  could 
speak  it,  though  not  with  ease.  She  had  been  called 
Coloinbier  in  England.  She  would  not  swear  that  she 
had  not  been  called  the  countess  Colombler.  In  common 
with  the  other  Italian  witnesses  she  had  been  examined 
before  the  Milan  commissioners,  and  since  she  came  to  this 
country  she  had  been  sworn  before  a  magistrate  as  to  the 
truth  of  Iter  depositions. 

When  this  avowal  was  made,  Mr.  Brougham  interpesed, 
and  said  he  was  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  if  a  case  like 
the  present  came  before  any.of  the  ordinary  tribunals,  the 
court  itself  would  interfere.  It  appeared  that  this  witness 
had  been  sworn  ont  of  court,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
parties  opposed  to  the  bill,  before  a  magistrate.  This 
appeared  to  have  been  done  after  the  proceedings  had  been 
instituted  in  that  court.  When  it  was  known  that  the 
witness  had  to  appear  there,  she  had  been  taken  before  a 
magistrate,  and  sworn  to  her  deposition.  How  far  the 
privileges  of  that  house  and  the  interests  of  justice  were 
interfered  with  by  such  a  course  of  proceeding,  their  lord- 
ships were  most  competent  to  decide ;  but  he  must  submit 
to  their  consideration  that  snch  was  not  the  course  which 
ought  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  opposite  party. 

Mr.  Williams  had  one  observation  to  make.  Their  lord- 
ships were  aware  of  the  manifold  dangers  which  might 
arise  from  a  practice  like  that  which  was  now  called  in 
question.  Every  witness  was  supposed  to  come  into  court 
for  the  purpose  of  telling  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  on 
both  sides.  If  a  party  were  pledged  by  an  oath  to  an 
at -parte  statement  of  the  case,  was  there  not  reason  that 
party,  bound  to  such  statement  by  the  solemn  obligation 
of  an  oath,  would  be  liable  to  be  prejudiced  against  one 
party,  and  in  some  measure  restrained  from  telling  the 
truth,  or,  according  to  the  language  of  the  law,  the  whole 
troth?  By  that  proceeding,  of  which  he  complained,  it 
appeared  to  turn  that  the  oonscieoce  of  the  witness  about 
to  appear  in  court  would  no  longer  be  at  liberty  to  give 
that  Watimony  which  it  was  desirable,  for  the  purpose  of 
justice,  thoukl  be  obtained. 

The  lord  chancellor  would  give  it  as  his  opinion  without 
any  doubt,  that  the  effect  of  the  practice  in  question  could 
not  go  to  the  extent  supposed  by  the  learned  counsel  for 
the  defense.  If  the  credit  of  the  witness  would  be  aSanted 
by  anything  that  might  transpire,  that  would  be  open  to 
remark  when  the  whole  ease  could  be  understood. 

A  great  sensation  was  caused  in  the  house  by  the  pro- 
duction of  two  letter*,  the  authorship  of  which  the  witness 
acknowledged.  They  disclose  the  motives  of  her  conduct 
in  appearing  as  a  witness  for  the  praseoutii 
addressing  the  queen  : — 

"  It  is  on  my  knees  that  I  write  to 
factress,  beseeching  her  to  pardon  my  boldness ;  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  her  royal  hirrhnssri  knew  the  frightful  state 
into  wfcieh  I  am  plunged,  she  would  not  be  offended  at  my 
temerity.  A  crowd  of  reflections  on  the  past 
of  her  royal  highness,  and  on  my  apparent  ingratitude, 
overwhelm  me.  May  her  royal  highness  deign  to  take 
pity  on  me ;  may  she  deign  to  restore  me  her  precious 
favour,  which  I  have  unhappily  lost  by  the  most  deadly 
imprudence. 


I  dare  again  to  conjure,  to  supplicate,  the  e'emuncy 
and  compassion  of  her  roynl  highness,  that  she  will  grant 
extreme  favour  of  destroying  those  two  fatal 
letters.  To  know  that  they  are  in  the  hands  of  her  royal 
highness,  and  that  they  will  constantly  bear  testimony 
against  my  past  conduct,  kills  me.  The  aversion  which  I 
lerited  on  the  part  of  her  royal  highness,  instead  of 
ihing,  would  be  increased  by  reading  them.  I 
permit  myself  to  assure  her  royal  highness  that  it  is  Only 
the  granting  of  these  two  favours  which  can  preserve  my 
life  and  restore  to  me  that  repose  which  I  have  lost.  My 
fault,  it  is  true,  is  very  great,  aud  irreparablo  ;  but  love  is 
blind:  how  many  faults  has  he  not  caused  even  the 
greatest  of  men  to  commit ! " 

In  the  second  letter,  addressed  to  her  sister,  Mdlle. 
Duinont  says : — 

"  Can  you  not,  my  dear,  divine  the  cause  of  all  my  sad- 
ss?  Alas!  was  it  not  the  regret  of  having  quitted  her  royal 
highness,  aud  of  knowing  that  she  suspected  my  character, 
and  taxed  me  with  ingratitude  ?     Oh,  God !  I  would  sur- 
render half  my  life,  could  she  but  read  my  heart ;   she 
would  then  be  convinced  of  the  infinite  respect,  the  un- 
limited attachment,  and  the  perfect  affection  I  have  always 
entertained  for   her   august   person.      How  often,    in   a 
circle,  have  I,  with  enthusiasm,  enumerated  her 
great  qualities,  her  rare  talents,  her  mildness,  her  patience, 
r  charity ;  in  short,  all  the  perfections  which  she  possesses 
so  eminent  a  degnee!  How  often  have  I  seen  my  bearers 
affected,  and  heard  them  exclaim  that  the  world  is  unjust, 
to  much  unhappinesB  to  one  who  deserves  it  so 
little,  and  who  is  worthy  of  being  happy  ! 

But  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  confide  to  you  a  thing 
jh  will  surprise  you  as  much  as  it  has  me.  The  21th 
of  last  month  I  was  taking  some  refreshment  at  my  aunt's, 
when  I  was  informed  an  unknown  person  desire  1  to  deliver 
me  a  letter,  and  that  he  would  trust  it  to  no  one  else.  I 
went  down-stairs,  aud  desired  him  to  come  up  into  tho 
room.  Judge  of  my  astonishment  when  I  broke  the  teal ; 
a  proposal  was  made  for  me  to  set  off  for  London,  under 
the  pretence  of  being  a  governess.  I  was  promised  hiijh 
protection,  and  a  brilliant  fortune  in  a  short  time.  The 
letter  was  without  a  signature  ;  but,  to  niiirr  me  of  tho 
troth  of  it,  I  was  informed  I  might  draw  on  a  barker  for 
as  much  money  as  Z  wished.  Can  you  conceive  anything 
so  singular?  Some  lines  escaped  from  the  pen  of  the 
wrferdanorersd  to  me  the  cheat,  and  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
reply  in  such  terms  as  must  have  convinced  him  I  was  not 
quite  a  dupe.  Notwithstanding  all  my  aflarto,  I  eould 
draw.no  edaircatuiBiit  from  the  bearer ;  he  aeted  with  the 
greatest  mystery.  You  see,  my  dear,  with  what  nrumpti- 
tnde  the  enemies  of  our  generous  benefactress  always  act. 
There  most  be  spies  continually  around  her,  for,  no  asoner 
had  I  left  Peaaro,  than  it  was  known,  with  all  in  eh-cum- 
atanees,  in  the  capital  of  Europe.  They  thought  to  find 
nae  a  p— DP  revengetal  and  ambitions,  but,  thank  God,  I 
am  exempt  from  both  those  feelings ;  and  money,  acquired 
at  the  expense  of  repose  and  duty,  would  never  tempt  me, 
though  I  should  be  at  the  last  extremity.       OOjC 

"Dear  aister — If  you  dare,  place  me  at  the  feet  of  her 
royal  highness,   beseeching   her    to   accept    my   humble 
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respects.  Do  not  fail,  I  entreat  you,  when  she  speaks  of 
me,  to  endeavour  to  convince  bcr  my  repentance  is  still 
the  same ;  that  I  oOBjore  her  to  restore  me  to  her  favour. 
Tell  me,  if  her  royal  highness  is  still  so  enrage  1  against 
me,  and  if  there  is  not  any  appearance  of  a  pardon ;  but 
tell  me  always  the  truth.  Try,  also,  to  persuade  her  royal 
highness  that  I  am,  and  always  shall  he,  so  entirely 
devoted  to  her,  that  no  sacrifice  I  could  make  for  her 
would  appear  too  great,  and  that  she  may  even  dispose  of 
my  life,  which  shall  for  ever  be  consecrated  to  her  service. 
Tell  the  baron,  also,  that  I  am  very  sensible  of  his  remetn- 


BieronimuB  on  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  I  beg  he  will 

immediately  send  an  order  to  Mr. for  six  months' 

pay,  and  address  it  to  me.  He  must  not  delay,  for  I  have 
no  money.  You  will  not  do  wrong  if  you  send  me,  at  the 
same  time,  the  two  napoleons,  to  make  up  the  twenty-five, 
if  you  can.  It  is  I  who  send  you  the  gown  instead  of  lace ; 
you  should  trim  it  with  muslin.    Make  my  compliments 

to  Mr. ,  and  tell  him  the  first  time  I  write  again  I 

will  give  him  more  particulars  respecting  bis  son,  becausa 
I  expect  to  hare  more  room.  I  wish  very  much  to  know- 
how  ink  is  made  with  that  powder  which  he  gave  me,  and 
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branee,  and  beg  him  to  accept  the  assurance  of  my  perfect 
acknowledgment.  Embrace  for  me  the  charming  Vic- 
torine.  Repeat  also  my  thanks  to  the  count,  and  assure 
him  I  shall  never  forget  his  kindness.  Remember  me  to 
the  countess,  Madame  Livia,  and  Air.  William,  begging 
them  to  receive  the  assurance  of  my  sincere  friendship.  If 
1  were  to  tell  you  all  those  who  send  you  salutations,  I 
should  want  two  more  pages,  for  every  one  is  interested 
for  yon,  and  the;  never  cease  to  wish  for  your  happiness. 
Believe,  however,  the  most  sincere  wishes  are  made  by  us. 
"You  will  tell  Mr.  Hieronimus  that  John  is  quite  well, 

»nd  that   Mr.  is  very  well  pleased  with  him  in 

■all  respect.    His  board  is  not  paid  for ;  and  tell  Mr. 


what  he  has  done  with  the  two  pictures  I  sent  him  at  the 
Villa  d'Este?  Adieu,  dear  and  good  sister;  we  embrace 
you  cordially.  A  reply  at  once,  if  you  please.  Your 
sister,  "Louise  Dumost, 

"A  mademoiselle, 

"Mademoiselle  Marietta  Bron, 
"X  Pesaro." 

These  extraordinary  letters  gave  rise  to  some  discussion  in 
the  house.  On  the  4th  of  September  lord  Kenyon  moved 
that  all  the  correspondence  between  his  majesty's  ministers 
and  her  majesty  should  be  laid  before  the  house ;  he  also 
moved  for  an  account  of  the  sums  of  money  advanced  to 
her  majesty  in  aid  of  her  defence.    Lord  Liverpool  opposed 
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the  motion,  and  characteri&.'d  the  conduct  of  lord  Kenvon 
ae  unfair  and  indecent,  in  having  taken  him  by  surprise  ; 
and  all  he  should  reply  was,  that  unlimited  sums  were 
allowed  to  licr  majesty.  Lord  Kenvon  replied  with  spirit, 
and  hoped  the  premier  would  sec  the  impropriety  of  the 
expression  lie  had  used.  The  noble  lord  explained,  and 
said  he  meant  nothing  offensive  by  it.  Lord  Kenyon 
postponed  his  motion .  but  brought  it  forward  on  the  6th, 
and  stated  that  he  considered  that  the  country  should 
have  the  fullest  information  on  the  subject.  Lord  King 
said  that  they  should  also  require  the  amount  of  money 
distribute"!  on  the  side  of  the  prosecution.  They  hod 
heard  witnesses  more  than  once  state  at  the  bar,  in  the 
course  of  this  inquiry,  that  they  were  to  receive,  in  the 
shape  of  remuneration  for  their  losses  in.  coming  here,  very 
largo  sums  of  money.  Their  lordships  hnd  heard  from 
witnesses  of  such  a  thing  as  a  double  entendre  in  written 
communications.  He  hoped  this  was  not  the  case  with 
the  communications  sent  by  his  majesty's  ministers  to  tluur 
agents  abroad 

At  a  subsequent  stage  of  tne  proceedings,  Mr, 
Brougham  called  the  attention  of  their  lordships  to  the 
various  and  insuperable  difficulties  against  the  further 
prosecution  of  her  majesty's  defence.  It  was  manifest 
that  they  could  go  no  further  with  any  ehttnoe  of  -equal 
justice  to  the  parties  in  this  suit.  Their  lordships  had 
seen  that  the  grand  duke  of  Baden  did  at  least  not  compel 
the  baron  d'Ende  to  make  his  appearance  at  their  bar. 
He  had,  indeed,  given  him  a  cony*— a  word  of 
sound  in  the  ears  of  a  courtisr— a  word  the  fair  import  of 
which  must  strike  a  painful  sensation  into  "the  hearts  of 
some  of  their  lordships  ;  for  a  congi  was,  as  many  of  their 
lordships  knew,  not  so  much  a  pemiasion  to  go  as  a  per- 
mission never  to  crime  back.  It  was  tantamount  to  say- 
iag  "Never  see  my  face  again."  It  was  the  word 
appropriated  to  the  resignation  of  ministers,  for  minltters 
were  of  course  never  turned  out.  2t  was  the  word  whwh 
in  France  sent  a  man  to  his  country-seat,  never  to  return, 
and,  no  doubt,  was  of  similarly  dra*dful  import  in  a 
German  ear.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  chamberlain,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  the  terrific  expression  ■written  in  plain 
German  characters,  was  taken  extremely  ill ;  and  he  (Mr. 
Brougham)  verily  believed  that  the  sickness  was  not  feigned, 
and  that  if  Mr.  Leman  could  have  felt  on  this  occasion  also 
that  part  of  his  frame  where  his  heart  was  lodged,  he  would 
have  found  a  more  violent  palpitation  there  than  when  the 
worthy  baron  had  invited  him  to  feel  its  throbs.  But  it  was 
somewhat  strange  that  none  of  the  reasons  which  restrained 
the  baron  from  coming  over  had  operated  to  prevent  Kress, 
a  witness  for  the  prosecution,  from  leaving  the  territories  of 
the  grand  duke.  She  was  forced  to  come — that  is,  forced 
under  the  compulsion  of  Berslett.  This,  too,  was  done  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Hanoverian  government,  the  second 
branch  amongst  the  authors  of  this  prosecution,  and  the 
acme  employer  of  the  Muneters,  the  Badens,  and  the 
Grimms,  and  all  that  crew.  Bat  he  had  already  said  he 
threw  no  blame  on  any  of  these  parties ;  they  hod  laboured 
in  their  vocation  as  well  as  others,  and  they  were  under 
a  necessity  of  acting  as  they  did.  lie  had  therefore  now, 
seriously  and  solemnly,  to  appeal  to  their  lordships'  justice 


to  consider  this  subject  ;is  no  light  or  trivial  matter.  It 
was  in  evidence  before  them  that  the  minister  and  agents 
of  the  British  government  abroad  had  not  the  power  of 
running  into  places  and  extracting  evidence,  material 
evidence,  for  the  vindication  of  her  majesty,  although  it 
was  with  perfect  ease  that  evidence  against  her  might  be 
obtained  in  the  same  quarters.  He  felt  obliged  again  to 
repeat  that  he  threw  no  blame  on  any  person  ;  bat  he  sub- 
mitted that,  from  causes  beyond  the  control  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  that  tribunal  which  he  had  now  the  honour  of 
addressing,  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  further  with  any 
justice  to  the  case  of  the  defence.  Undoubtedly,  their 
lordships  must  be  of  the  same  opinion ;  and  sore  he  was 
that  the  august  monarch  who  now  filled  the  English  throne 
would  be  the  last  to  desire  any  conclusion  that  should  not 
work  perfect  justice  to  his  royal  consort. 

The  lengths  to  which  the  kiug  and  his  unscrupulous 
agents  abroad  went,  in  fabricating  evidence  against  the 
queen,  in  getting  her  excluded  from  foreign  courts,  in 
thwarting,  mortifying,  and  degrading  her  majesty,  so  as,  if 
possible,  to  break  down  her  spirit  and  crush  her  utterly, 
are  painfully  detailed  in  the  following  letter,  dated  at 
Rome  on  the  lGih  of  March  in  this  year : — 

"  Daring  my  residence  at  Milan,  in  consequence  of  the 
infamous  behaviour  of  Mr.  Omnteda  (he  having  bribed  my 
I  servants  to  become  the  troducers  of  raj  character),  one  of 
|  my  £nplisk  gentlemen  challenged  him ;  the  Austrian 
government  sent  off  Mr.  Omnteda.  I  wrote  myself  to  the 
i  emperor  of  Austria,  requesting  his  protection  against 
spies,  who  employed  persons  to  introduce  themselves  into 
my  house,  and  particularly  into  my  kitchen,  to  poison  the 
dishes  prepared  for  my  table.  I  never  received  any  an- 
swer to  this  letter.  After  this  I  was  obliged  to  go  into 
Oar  many,  to  visit  my  relative  the  margravine  of  Baden, 
and  the  margravine  of  Bareuth.  The  shortest  road  for  my 
return  "to  Italy  was  through  Vienna,  and  I  took  that  road 
with  flattering  hope  that  the  emperor  would  protect  me. 
Arrived  at  Vienna,  I  demanded  public  satiaf act  ion  for  the 
public  insult  I  had  experienced  in  Lombard}- ;  this  was 
refused  me,  and  a  new  insult  was  offered.  The  emperor 
•refused  to  meet  ma,  or  to  accept  my  visit.  Lord  Stewart, 
the  English  ambassador,  having  received  a  letter  from  me, 
informing  him  Of  my  intention  of  returning  by  Vienna, 
and  of  taking  possession  of  his  house  there  (as  it  is  the 
custom  for  foreign  ambassadors  to  receive  their  princesses 
into  their  houses,  when  travelling),  absolutely  refused  me 
his  house,  left  the  town,  and  retired  into  the  country. 
Lord  Stewart  afterwards  wrote  a  very  impertinent  letter 
to  me,  which  is  now  in  Mr.  Canning's  hands,  as  I  sent  it 
to  England.  Finding  the  Austrian  government  so  much 
influenced  by  the  English  ministers,  I  sold  my  villa  on  the 
Lake  of  Como,  and  settled  myself  quietly  in  the  Roman 
estates.  I  there  met  with  great  civility  for  some  time, 
and  protection  against  the  spy,  Mr.  Orapteda ;  but  from 
the  moment  I  became  queen  of  England  all  civility  ceased. 
Cardinal  Gonsalva  has  been  much  influenced  since  that 
period  by  the  baron  de  Rydan,  the  Hanoverian  minister, 
who  succeeded  Mr.  Ompteda,  deceased.  The  baron  de 
Rydan  has  taken  an  oath  never  to  acknowledge  me  as 
queen  of  England,  and  persuades  every  person  to  call  ma 
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Caroline  of  Brunswick.  A  guard  has  been  refused  me  ae 
queen,  which  was  granted  to  me  as  princes*  of  Wales, 
bemuse  no  communication  has  been  received  from  the 
British  government  announcing  me  as  queen.  My  mes- 
senger waa  refused  a  passport  for  England.  I  also  expe- 
rienced much  insult  from  the  court  of  Turin.  Last  year, 
in  the  month  of  September  (I  was  then  travelling  incognito, 
under  the  name  of  the  countess  of  Otdi),  I  went  to  the 
confines  of  the  Austrian  estates,  to  the  first  small  town 
belonging  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  in  my  way  to  meet  Air. 
Brougham,  at  Lyons,  as  the  direct  road  lay  through  Turin. 
I  wrote  myself  to  the  queen  of  Sardinia,  informing  her 
that  I  could  not  remain  at  Turin,  being  anxious  to  reach 
Lyons  as  soon  as  possible,  and  also  that  I  was  travelling 
incognito.  I  received  no  answer  to  this  letter.  The  post- 
master at  Bronio,  the  small  post  town  near  the  country 
villa  where  I  then  resided,  absolutely  refused  me  post 
horses.  In  consequence  of  this  refusal  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Hill,  the  Fngl'Bh  minister  at  Turin,  demanding  immediate 
satisfaction,  and  the  reason  for  such  an  insult.  Mr.  Hill 
excused  himself  upon  the  plea  of  its  being  a  misunder- 
standing, and  told  me  that  post  horses  would  be  in  readi- 
ness whenever  I  should  require  them.  I  accordingly  set 
out,  and  arranged  to  go  through  the  town  of  Turin  at 
night,  and,  only  stop  to  change  horses ;  but  I  received 
positive  orders  not  to  go  through  the  town,  but  to  proceed 
by  a  very  circuitous  road,  which  obliged  me  to  travel 
almost  the  whole  night,  in  very  dangerous  roods,  and  pre- 
vented me  from  reaching  the  post  town  (where  I  should 
have  passed  the  night)  till  five  in  the  morning,  when,  by 
going  Qwougb  Turin,  I  might  have  reached  it  by  ten 
o'clock  at  night.  Finding  so  much  difficulty  attending 
my  travelling,  I  thought  the  most  proper  mode  for  me  to 
pursue  would  be  to  acquaint  the  high  personages  of  my 
intention  of  passing  the  winter  at  Lyons,  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lyons,  previous  to  my  intended  return  to 
England  in  the  spring.  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  French 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  informing  him  of  my  inten- 
tions, and  also  that  I  wished  to  preserve  the  strictest  incog  - 
vile.  No  notice  was  taken  of  this  letter ;  and  one 
addressed  to  the  prefect  of  Lyons  met  with  like  contempt, 
la  fact,  from  the  7th  of  OctoLer  to  the  2Gth  of  January, 
the  day  I  embarked  from  Toulon  for  Leghorn,  I  received 
so  much  insult  from  the  governors  and  prefect,  that  I 
almost  considered  my  life  in  danger,  unprotected  as  I  then 
■as,  in  such  a  country.  Another  motive  induced  me  to 
leave  it.  Mr.  Brougham  could  not  fix  the  period  for 
meeting  me  anywhere  in  France.  I  have  written  to  lord 
Liverpool  and  lord  Castlereagh,  demanding  to  have  my 
name  inserted  in,  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  that  orders  be  given  to  all  British  ambassadors,  minis- 
ters, and  consuls,  that  I  should  be  received  and  acknow- 
ledged as  the  queen  of  England ;  and  after  the  speech 
made  by  lord  Castlereagh  in  the  house  of  commons,  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Brougham,  I  do  not  expect  to  experience 
further  insult.  I  have  also  demanded  that  a  palace  may 
be  prepared  for  my  reception.  England  is  my  real  home, 
to  which  I  shall  immediately  fly.  I  have  dismissed  my 
Italian  court,  retaining  only  a  sufficient  number  of  persons 
to  conduct  me  in  England;  and  if  Buckingham  house, 
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Marlborough  house,  or  any  other  palace  is  refused 
shall  take  a  house  in  the  country,  till  my  friends  ca 
a  palace  for  me  in  London.    I  have  sent  a  messenger  to 
England  to  make  the  proper  arrangements  for  that  pur- 

The  queen  feelingly  alludes  to  the  same  subject  in  her 
reply  to  the  address  from  Westminster,  presented  by  its 
representatives,  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  Mr.  Hobhouse. 
She  said : — 

"  It  is  now  seven  years  since  I  received  an  addrees  from 
the  inhabitant  householders  of  Westminster,  iu  which  they 
congratulated  me  upon  my  escape  from  what  they  truly 
described  as  a  nefarious  conspiracy  against  my  honour  and 
my  life.  Upon  that  occasion  my  character  was  exonerated 
from  the  load  of  calumny  with  which  it  had  been  op- 
pressed, though  my  conduct  had  undergone  only  an 
ex-parte  examination,  and  though  I  had  no  means  of 
facing  my  accusers,  or  of  being  heard  in  my  defence. 

"  The  people  of  England  then,  almost  universally,  ex- 
pressed their  approbation  of  what  they  considered  as  the 
triumph  of  rectitude  and  innocence  over  perfidy  and  false- 
hood. From  that  hour  to  the  present  I  have  been  the 
victim  of  a  similar  conspiracy,  which  has  been  incited  by 
the  same  motives,  and  prosecuted  with  the  same  views ; 
though  with  increased  violence,  and  with  aggravated 
malignity.  New  and  more  appalling  efforts  have  been 
made  to  destroy  that  character  which  had  resisted  so  many 
former  attempts ;  hut  I  rejoice  that  I  now  find,  as  I  at  the 
time  found,  the  people  of  Westminster  uninfluenced  by 
the  powerful  machinations  of  my  enemies,  and  animated 
by  the  same  sentiment  which  they  then  expressed,  that 
every  subject,  until  convicted  of  guilt,  had  an  undoubted 
right  to  retain  the  reputation,  the  rights,  and  immunities 
of  innocence. 

11  In  the  present  perilous  crisis  of  my  fate,  I  sm  sup- 
ported by  that  courage  which  arises  from  the  consciousness 
of  rectitude  ;  and  I  feel  that  the  English  people  will  never 
suffer  an  injured  queen  to  appeal  in  vain  either  to  their 
justice  or  to  their  humanity.  I  am  convinced  that,  in  this 
land  of  liberty,  no  oppression  can  be  practised,  and  that  to 
be  upright  is  to  be  secure. 

"  In  the  warm  desire  which  the  people  of  Westminster 
hava  expressed  for  the  consideration  of  my  honour,  they 
have  exhibited  a  striking  testimony  of  their  loyalty  to 
the  king;  for  the  honour  of  his  majjary  must  for  ever  be 
identified  with  that  of  his  queen. 

"  My  first  wish  is  to  prove  that  my  character  has  been 
unjustly  trsdiuvd;  my  next  is  to  terminate  my  diye 
among  the  hi^h-minded  people  of  this  country,  to  whose 
affectionate  sympathy  I  am,  at  present,  indebted  for  so 
much  of  the  cheerfulness  which  I  feel,  and  of  the  support 
which  I  possess,  under  the  pressure  of  such  complicated 
wrongs,  and  such  accumulated  persecutions." 

In  a  letter  which  she  addressed  to  the  king  himself,  on 
the  20th  of  August,  she  urged  the  same  topic  with  great 
force.    Alluding  to  the  separation,  she  said : — 

"  A  sense  of  what  is  due  to  my  character  and  sex  forbids 
me  to  refer  minutely  to  the  real  causes  of  our  domestic 
separation,  or  to  the  numerous  unmerited  insults  offered 
me  previously  to  that  period ;  but,  leaving  to  your  majesty 
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to  reconcile  with  the  marriage  vow  the  act  of  driving  by 
such  means  a  wife  from  beneath  jour  roof,  with  an  infant 
in  her  arms,  your  majesty  will  permit  me  to  remind  you 
that  that  act  was  entirely  your  own  ;  that  the  separation, 
so  far  from  being  sought  for  by  me,  was  a  sentence  pro- 
nounced upon  me,  without  any  cause  assigned  other  than 
that  of  your  own  inclinations,  which,  as  your  majesty  was 
pleased  to  allege,  were  not  under  your  control." 

In  reference  to  his  promise  that  she  should  have  a  tran- 
quil and  comfortable  home,  she  proceeded  :— 

"  But,  alas  I  even  tranquillity  And  comfort  were  too 
much  for  me  to  enjoy.  From  the  very  threshold  of  your 
majesty's  mansion  the  mother  of  your  child  was  pursued 
by  spie3,  conspirators,  and  traitors,  employed,  encouraged,  '  quillity  and  safety.     To  calumniate  your  innocent  wife 


dust,  by  giving  his  countenance  and  favour  to  the  most 
conspicuous  of  those  abandoned  and  notorious  perjurers. 

"  Still  there  was  one  whose  upright  mind  nothing  could 
warp,  in  whose  breast  injustice  never  found  a  place,  whoso 
hand  was  always  ready  to  raise  the  unfortunate,  and  to 
rescue  the  oppressed.  While  that  good  and  gracious 
father  and  sovereign  remained  in  the  exercise  of  his  royal 
functions,  his  unoffending  daughter-in-law  had  nothing  to 
fear.  As  long  as  the  protecting  hand  of  your  late  ever 
beloved  and  ever  lamented  father  was  held  over  me,  I  was 
safe.  But  the  melancholy  event  which  deprived  the  nation 
of  the  active  exertions  of  its  virtuous  king,  bereft  me  of 
my  friend  and  protector,  and  of  all  hope  of  future  tnin- 


iwarded,  to  lay  snares  for  the  feet,  and  to  plot '  against 
the  reputation  and  life  of  her  whom  your  majesty  had  so 
recently  and  so  solemnly  vowed  to  honour,  to  love,  and  to 
cherish. 

"  In  withdrawing  from  the  embraces  of  my  parents, 
in  giving  my  hand  to  the  son  of  George  IDT.,  and  the 
heir  apparent  to  the  British  throne,  nothing  less  than  a 
voice  from  heaven  would  have  made  me  fear  injustice  or 


now  the  shortest  road  to  royal  favour ;  and  to  betray 
her  was  to  lay  the  sure  foundation  to  boundless  riches  and 
titles  of  honour.  Before  claims  like  these,  talent,  virtue, 
long  services,  your  own  personal  friendships,  your  royal 
engagements,  promises,  and  pledges,  written  as  well  as 
verbal,  melted  into  air.  Your  cabinet  was  founded  on  this 
basis.  Ton  took  to  your  councils  men  of  whose  persona,  as 
well  as  whose  principles,  you  had  invariably  expressed  the 


wrong  of  any  kind.    What,  then,  was  my  astonishment  at :  strongest  dialike.    The  interest  of  the  nation,  and  even 
finding  that  treasons  against  mo  had  been  carried  on  and   your  own  feelings,  in  all  other  respects,  were  sacrificed  t* 


matured,  perjuries  against  me  had  been  methodised  and 
embodied,  a  secret  tribunal  had  been,  held,  a  trial  of  my 
actions  had  taken  place,  and  a  decision  had  been  made 
upon  those  actions,  without  my  having  been  informed  of 
tUenaturoof  the  charge,  or  of  the  names  of  the  witnesses? 
And  what  words  can  express  the  feelings  excited  by  the 
fact,  that  this  proceeding  was  founded  on  a  request  made, 
and  on  evidence  furnished,  by  order  of  the  father  of  my 
child,  and  my  natural  as  well  as  legal  guardian  and  pro- 
tector? 

"  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  unprecedented  con- 
duct of  that  tribunal — conduct  which  has  since  undergone, 
even  in  parliament,  severe  and  unanswered  animadver- 
sions, sad  which  has  been  also  censured  in  minutes  of  the 
privy  council — notwithstanding  the  secrecy  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  tribunal— notwithstanding  the  strong 
temptation  to  the  giving  of  false  evidence  against  me 
before  it — notwithstanding  that  there  was  no  opportunity 
afforded  me  of  rebutting  that  evidence — notwithstanding 
all  these  circumstances,  so  decidedly  favourable  to  my 
enemies — even  this  secret  tribunal  acquitted  me  of  all 
crime,  and  thereby  pronounced  my  principal  accusers  to 
have  been  guilty  of  the  grossest  perjury.  But  it  was  now 
(after  the  trial  was  over)  discovered  that  the  nature  of  the 
ti  ibuoal  was  such  as  to  render  false  swearing  before  it  not 
legally  crimmal!  And  thus,  at  the  suggestion  and  request 
of  your  majesty,  had  been  created,  to  take  cognisance  of, 
and  try  my  conduct,  a  tribunal,  competent  to  administer 
oatlis,  competent  to  examine  witnesses  on  oath,  com- 
petent to  try,  competent  to  acquit  or  condemn,  and  com- 
petent, moreover,  to  screen  those  who  had  sworn  falsely 
against  me  from  suffering  the  pains  aud  penalties  which 
the  law  awards  to  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury.  Great  as 
my  indignation  naturally  must  have  been  at  this  shameful 
evasion  of  law  and  justice,  that  indignation  was  lost  in 
pity  for  him  who  could  lower  his  princely  plnmes  to  the 


the  gratification  of  your  desire  to  aggravate  my  sufferings 
and  insure  my  humiliation.  _  You  took  to  your  councils 
and  your  bosom  men  whom  you  hated,  whose  abandonment 
of  and  whoso  readiness  to  sacrifice  me  were  their  only 
merits,  and  whose  power  has  been  exercised  in  a  manner, 
and  has  been  attended  with  consequences,  worthy  of  its 
origin.  From  this  unprincipled  and  unnatural  union  have 
sprung  the  manifold  evils  which  this  nation  has  now  to 
endure,  and  which  present  a  mass  of  misery  and  of  degra- 
dation, accompanied  with  acts  of  tyranny  and  cruelty, 
rather  than  have  seen  which  inflicted  on  his  industrious, 
faithful,  and  brave  people,  your  royal  father  would  have 
perished  at  the  head  of  that  people. 

"  When  to  calumniate,  revile,  and  betray  me  became  the 
sure  path  to  honour  and  riches,  it  would  have  been  strange, 
indeed,  if  calumniators,  revilers,  and  traitors  had  not 
abounded.  Your  court  became  much  lees  a  scene  of 
polished  manners  and  refined  intercourse  than  of  low 
intrigue  and  scurrility.  Spies,  bacchanalian  tale-bearers, 
and  foul  conspirators  swarmed  in  those  places  which  bad 
been  before  the  resort  of  sobriety,  virtue,  and  honour. 
To  enumerate  all  the  various  privations  and  mortifications 
which  I  had  to  endure,  all  the  insults  that  were  wantonly 
heaped  upon  me,  from  the  day  of  your  elevation  to  the 
regency  to  that  of  my  departure  for  the  continent,  would 
be  to  describe  every  species  of  personal  offence  that  can  be 
offered  to,  and  every  pain  short  of  bodily  violence  that  can 
be  inflicted  on,  any  human  being.  Bereft  of  parent, 
brother,  and  father-in-law,  and  my  husband  for  my  dead- 
liest foe — seeing  those  who  have  promised  me  support 
bought  by  rewards  to  be  amongst  my  enemies — restrained 
from  accusing  my  foes  in  the  face  of  the  world,  out  of 
regard  for  the  character  of  the  father  of  my  child,  and 
from  a  desire  to  prevent  her  happiness  from  being  dis- 
turbed— shunned,  from  motives  of  selfishness,  by  those 
who  were  my  natural  associates— living  in  obscurity,  while 
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1  ought  to  Lave  been  the  centre  of  .ill  that  was  splendid : 
thus  humbled,  I  had  one  consolation  Soft — the  love  of  my 
dear  and  only  child.  To  permit  me  to  enjoy  this  was  too 
great  an  indulgence.  To  see  my  daughter,  to  fold  her  in 
my  arms,  to  mingle  my  tears  with  hers,  to  receive  her 
cheeiiug  caresses,  and  to  hear  from  her  tips  assurances  of 
never-ceasing  love — thus  to  be  comforted,  consoled,  upheld, 
and  blessed,  was  too  much  to  be  allowed  me.  Even  on  the 
slave-mart  the  cries  of  'Oh,  my  mother!  my  mother! 
oh,  my  child ! '  have  prevented  a  separation  of  the  victims 
of  avarice.  But  your  advisers,  more  inhuman  than  the 
slave-dealers,  remorselessly  tore  the  mother  from  die 
child. 

"  Thus  bereft  of  the  society  of  ray  child,  or  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  embittering  her  life  by  struggles  to  pre- 
serve that  society,  I  resolved  on  a  temporary  absence,  iu 
the  hope  that  time  might  restore  me  to  her  iu  happier 
days.  Those  days,  alas !  wero  never,  to  come.  To 
mothers,  and  those  mothers  who  hare  been  suddenly 
bereft  of  the  best  and  most  affectionate  and  only  daughter, 
it  belongs  to  estimate  my  sufferings  and  my  wrongs. 
Such  mothers  will  judge  of  my  affliction  upon  hearing  of 
the«death  of  my  child,  and  upon  my  calling  to  recollection 
the  last  look,  the  last  words,  and  all  the  affecting  circum- 
stances of  our  separation.  Such  mothers  will  see  the 
depth  of  my  sorrows.  Every  being,  with  a  heart  of 
humanity  in  his  bosom,  will  drop  a  tear. in  sympathy  with 
me.  And  will  not  the  world,  then,  learn  with  indignation 
that  this  event,  calculated  to  soften  the  hardest  heart,  was 
the  signal  for  new  conspiracies  and  indefatigable  efforts  for 
the  destruction  of  this  afflicted  mother?  Your  majesty 
had  torn  my  child  from  me ;  you  had  deprived  me  of  the 
power  of  being  at  hand  to  succour  her ;  yon  had  taken 
from  me  the  possibility  of  hearing  of  her  last  prayers  for 
her  mother;  yon  saw  me  bereft,  forlorn,  and  broken- 
hearted ;  and  this  was  the  moment  yon  chose  for  re- 
doubling your  persecutions. 

"  Let  the  world  pass  its  judgment  on  the  constituting 
of  a  commission,  in  a  foreign  country,  consisting  of  in- 
quisitors, spies,  and  informers,  to  discover,  collect,  and 
siTsnge  matters  of  accusation  against  your  wife,  without 
My  complaint  having  been  communicated  to  her ;  let  the 
world  judge  of  the  employment  of  ambassadors  in  each  a 
business,  and  of  the  enlisting  of  foreign  courts  in  the 
enterprise  t  but  on  the  measures  which  hare  been  adopted 
to  give  final  effect  to  these  preliminary  proceedings,  it  is 
for  me  to  speak,  it  is  for  me  to  remonstrate  with  your 
majesty  it  is  for  mo  to  protest,  it  is  for  me  to  apprise  you 
of  my  determination." 

The  conduct  of  lord  Eldon,  as  president  of  the  august 
court,  is  admitted  to  hare  been  dignified,  if  not  wholly  im- 
pvtial.  The  summing  up  in  his  speech  on  the  second  read- 
>  Dg  wss  very  able.  He  said: — "  But,  my  lords,  the  ground 
of  the  opinion  which  I  am  about  to  state  to  your  lordships 
» this  .--.Laying  aside  all  too  testimony  in  this  cuss  which 
can  by  possibility  be  suspected,  I  ask  myself  this  question 
— Does  the  unsuspected  evidence  which  has  been  produced 
in  support  of  this  bin,  and  does  the  testimony  which  has 
been  produced  in  reply,  together  with  the  negative  evi-  | 
denoe  or  the  want  of  that  evidence  which  might  have  been  I 


j  produced  in  reply— I  say  again,  laying  aside  all  evidence 
liable  to  suspicion,  or  which  has  been  contradicted,  does 
|  the  unimpeached  testimony  which  has  been  produced  on 
j  the  one  side — connected  with  the  positive  testimony  and 
j  the  negative  testimony,  or  want  of  evidence  which  might 
I  have  been  produced  on  the  other — support  the  allegation 
of  an  adulterous  intercourse,  or  does  it  not  ? 

"  The  course  which  I  shall  take  is  of  this  nature ;  and  I 
.am  now  about  to  stale  the  opinion  which,  after  the  most 
painful  and  anxious  attention,  that  course  compels  me  to 
form.  I  apprehend,  tben — at  least,  my  lords,  so  it  seems 
to  me— that  if  we  look  at  one  or  two  of  the  cases  or  cir- 
cumslauccs  which  have  been  proved  at  your  lordships'  bar 
by  witnesses  entirely  beyond  suspicion,  to  whom  suspicion 
has  never  attached  during  the  whole  of  these  proceedings ; 
and  if  we  tben  look  at  the  situation  and  history  of  the 
person  with  whom  the  act  of  adultery  U  alleged  to  have 
been  committed,  it  appears  to  me,  from  this  view  of  the 
subject— I  am  very  sorry  to  say  it,  but  I  cannot  shrink 
from  the  duty  of  saying  it— that  we  cannot  possibly  draw 
any  other  inference  but  that  there  has  been  an  adulterous 
intercourse. 

"  My  lords,  with  respect  to  the  negative  evidence  of  the 
bill— the  want  of  contradiction  to  the  evidence  iu  support 
of  the  bill— it  is  my  duty  to  say  that  I  have  frequently 
thought  more  effect  has  been  giro  than  ought  to 
hare  been  given  in  what  is  called  the  summing-up  of  a 
judge  on  a  trial,  to  the  fact  that  there  has  not  been  the 
contradiction  on  the  part  of  the  defence,  which  it  is  sup- 
posed the  witnesses  for  the  accusation  might  have  received ; 
for,  my  lords,  we  ought  to  look  at  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  in  which  this  absence  of  contradiction  occurs.  It 
may  often  happen  that,  in  the  course  of  a  trial,  circum- 
stances are  proved  which  have  no  bearing  on  the  real 
question  at  is  ue ;  and  it  may  also  hsppan  that  facts  aro 
alleged  and  sworn  to  by  witnesses  which  it  is  impossible 
for  the  accused  party  to  contradict ;  circumstances  may  be 
stated  by. witnesses  which  are  untrue,  yet  thoy  cannot  be 
contradicted,  because  the  party  injured  by  them,  not 
expecting  that  that  which  never  had  any  existence  would 
be  attempted  to  be  proved,  cannot  be  prepared  with  oppos- 
ing witnesses.  So,  also,  in  oases  in  which  an  individual 
witness  speaks  to  occurrences  at  which  no  other  person 
was  present  but  himself,  there  it  may  be  absolutely 
impossible  to  contradict  him.  But,  ray  lords,  in  a  case  io 
which  the  facts  sworn  to  by  a  witness  are  sworn  to  hare 
occurred  in  the  presence  of  many  individuals  (which  we 
know  to  bo  the  case  in  the  present  instance)  who  are 
within  the  reach  of  the  party  whose  interest  it  is  to  con- 
tradiot  such  testimony,  are  not  produced,  the;i  the  want  of 
that  contradiction  becomes  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
and  for  many  reasons.  I  have  no  right  to  impute  to  any 
man  that  he  has  given  false  or  perjured  testimony  when 
other  persons  were  present  at  tie  period  to  which  his 
testimony  refers,  whom  I  have  the  power  to  c  dl,  but  whom 
I  decline  calling.  Unless  I  call  those  persons  to  contradict 
the  witness,  he  is  clesrly  entitled  to  credit.  In  uir 
opinion,  such  a  circumstance  is  a  tacit  ndinission  of  tl.j 
fact  by  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  contest  and  deny  it. 
If  they  do  not  contradict  t  lis  fact  by  testimony  which  they 
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have  the  means  of  producing,  they  tacitly  admit  that  it  is 
incapable  of  contradiction.  The  party  who  declines  to 
avail  himself  of  such  an  opportunity  of  disproving  the 
evidence  on  the  other  tide,  so  far  from  being  entitled  to 
impugn  that  evidence,  confers  additional  credit  upon  the 
testimony  which  be  thus  leaves  uncontradicted." 

Lord  Eldon  then  entered  into  an  examination  of  the 
evidence  upon  this  case  in  its  principal  points,  and,  having 
elated  them  in  outline,  he  concluded  thus: — "Such,  my 
lords,  in  the  view  in  which  I  regard  this  great  question. 
There  are  many  points  of  the  case  to  which  I  have  not 
alluded,  and  to  which  I  do  not  intend  to  allude.  But 
taking  into  my  consideration  all  that  has  been  aworn  by 
unimpeached  and  uncontradicted  witnesses ;  adverting  to 
what  passed,  both  while  her  majesty  was  on  board  the 
Palacre,  and  before  and  after  that  period  at  Aum,  the 
Barona,  the  Villa  d'Este,  Carlsruhe,  Catania,  and  else- 
where ;  referring  to  the  various  acts  of  familiarity  which 
have  been  proved,  and  which  there  has  been  no  attempt  to 


has  happened,  or  whatever  may  happen,  1  will  perform  my 
duty  here.  But,  in  the  course  of  this  solemn  inquiry, 
your  lordships  have  heard  from  the  bar  of  this  house  what 
I  was  very  sorry  to  hear,  and  what  I  belief  e  was  never 
before  addressed  to  a  court  of  justice.  Something  like 
a  threat  was  held  out  to  your  lordships,  that  if  you  passed 
judgment  against  the  queen  you  would  never  have  the 
power  of  passing  on  another  judgment.  I  do  not  profess 
to  use  the  words  of  the  speaker,  but  the  impression  is 
distinct  upon  my  mind.  My  lords,  however  that  may  he, 
I  will  take  upon  myself  to  declare  that  an  address  of  such 
a  nature,  such  an  address  of  intimidation  to  any  court  of 
justice,  was  never  nntil  this  hour  considered  to  be  the  duty 
of  an  advocate ;  and1  that  such  an  address,  whether  an 
advocate  has  a  right  to  make  it  or  not,  ought  to  have  no 
effect  on  your  lordships.  Yon  atand  here  as  the  great  and 
acknowledged  protectors  of  the  liberties,  the  character,  the 
honour,  and  the  lives  of  your  fellow  subjects,  and  you 
cannot  discharge  that  high  trust  a  moment  longer  than 
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deny ;  and  recollecting  the  rapid  and  extraordinary  pro- 
motion of  this  man  and  his  family,  and  their  having  been 
all  brought  about  her  majesty's  person,  with  the  exception 
of  his  wife,  I  cannot  withdraw  myself  from  what  appears 
to  mo  to  be  an  imperative  duty,  namely,  to  express  my 
firm  belief  that  an  adulterous  intercourse  has  taken  place. 
I  express  that  opinion  because  the  positive  act  of  adultery 
has  not  been  seen,  and  could  not  have  been  seen.  It  is  the 
language  of  the  law  that  if  the  circumstances  are  such 
that  a  reasonable  and  plain  man,  addressing  his  mind  dis- 
passionately to  the  consideration  of  those  circumstances, 
and  to  the  principles  of  conduct  by  which  human  nature 
is  governed,  cannot  but  infer  the  commission  of  the  crime, 
it  is  sufficient,  although  the  absolute  fact  itself  has  not 
been  proved.  Of  the  maxims  of  law,  as  to  legal  presump- 
tion, I  am  sure.  Whether  or  not  your  lordships  think 
that  sueh  a  case  aa  that  which  I  have  described  hae  been 
.made  out,  is  another  question. 

L"  As>to  what  has  passed,  and  is  passing  out  of  door*  I  will 
take  no  notice  of  it,  for  1  am  not  supposed  to  hear  it,  or  to 
know  anything  about  it ;  only  this  I  will  eny,  tint  whatever 


while  you  can  say  to  on*  another — and  for  myself,  if  I  had 
not  a. moment  longer  to  live,  I  would  say  to  you — 'Be 
just  and  fear  not  I ' 

"  My  lords,  I  know  the  people  of  this  country.  I  am 
sure  that  if  your  lordship*  do  your  duty  to  them,  by 
preserving  their  liberties  and  the  constitution  which  haa 
been  handed  down  to  you  from  your  ancestors,  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  they  will  do  their  duty  to  you ;  and 
they  will  acknowledge  that  those  who  are  invested  with 
the  great  judicial  functions  of  the  state,  ought  firmly  to 
meet  all  the  reproaches  to  which  the  faithful  performance 
of  those  functions  may  expose  them ;  to  court  no  popu- 
larity ;  to  do  their  duty,  and  to  leave  the  consequences  to 
the  wisdom  and  justice  of  God,  who  guides  the  feelings 
and  actions  of  men,  and  directs  the  course  and  con- 
sequences of  all  human  affairs.  My  lords,  I  have  shortly 
stated  my  opinion,  and  the  grounds  of  it.  Having  thus  dis- 
charged my  individual  duty,  it  is  for  your  lordships  to  declare 
what  it  is  your  pleasure  to  do  with  the  bill  before  us."  * 

*  "  Life  of  Eldon,"  b)-  TnlM,  VOL  II.,  pp.  SH-S. 
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MR.  BROUGHAM'S  SPEECH  FOB-  THE  DEFENCE. 


The  case  against  the  queen  closed  on  the  7th  of  Septem- 
Iter.  An  adjournment  took  place  to  allow  time  for  the 
preparation  of  her  defence,  which  was  opened  on  the  3rd 
of  October  by  Mr.  Brougham,  in  a  magnificent  oration, 
justly  celebrated  as  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  British 
forensic  eloquence.    It  concluded  ai  follows  : — 

"It  was  always,"  said  Mr.  Brougham,  "the  queen's 
sad  fete  to  lose  her  best  stay,  her  strongest  and  surest 
protection,  when  danger  threatened  her  ;  and  by  a 
coincidence  moat  miraculous  in  her  eventful  history,  not 
one  of  her  intrepid  defenders  was  ever  withdrawn  from 
her  without  that  loss  being  the  immediate  signal  for  the 


dreadful  loss  the  murmuring  of  that  storm  whieh  was  so 
soon  to  burst  with  all  its  tempestuous  fury  upon  her 
hapless  and  devoted  head.  Her  child  still  lived,  and  wm 
her  Mend ;  her  enemies  were  afraid  to  strike,  for  they,  in 
the  wisdom  of  the  world,  worshipped  the  rising  sun.  Bnt 
when  she  lost  that  amiable  and  beloved  daughter,  she  had 
no  protector ;  her  enemies  bad  nothing  to  dread  ;  innocent 
or  guilty,  there  was  no  hope,  and  she  yielded  to  the 
entreaty  of  those  who  advised  her  residence  out  of  this 
country.  Who,  indeed,  could  love  persecution  go  stead- 
fastly, as  to  stay  and  brave  its  renewal  and  continuance, 
and  harass  the  feelings  of  the  only  one  she  loved  so  dearly, 
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renewal  of  momentous  attacks  upon  her  honour  and  her 
life.  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  been  her  constant  friend  and 
protector,  died  in  1806.  A  few  weeks  after  that  event 
took  place,  the  first  attack  was  levelled  at  her.  Mr.  Pitt 
left  her  as  a  legacy  to  Mr.  Percival,  who  became  her  best, 
her  moat  undaunted,  her  firmest  protector.  But  no  sooner 
had  the  hand  of  an  **■"""  laid  prostrate  that  minister, 
than  her  royal  highness  felt  the  force  of  the  blow,  by  the 
commencement  of  a  renewed  attack,  though  she  had  but  just 
been  borne  through  the  last  by  Mr.  Percival's  skilful  and 
powerfbl  defence  of  her  character.  Mr.  Whitbread  then 
undertook  her  protection ;  but  soon  that  melancholy 
catastrophe  happened,  which  all  good  men  of  every 
political  party  in  the  state,  he  believed,  sincerely  and 
universally  lamented.  Then  came  with  Mr.  Whitbread's 
107.— Haw  Sebies. 


by  combating  such  repeated  attacks,  which  were  still 
reiterated  after  the  echo  of  the  fullest  acquittal?  It  was, 
however,  reserved  for  the  Milan  commission  to  concentrate 
and  condense  all  the  threatening  clouds  which  were 
prepared  to  burst  over  her  ill-fated  head ;  and  as  if  it  were 
utterly  impossible  that  the  qneen  could  lose  a  single 
protector  without  the  laes  being  instantaneously  followed 
by  the  commencement  of  some  important  step  against  her, 
the  same  day  which  saw  the  remains  of  her  venerable 
sovereign  entombed — of  that  beloved  sovereign  who  was, 
from  the  outset,  her  constant  father  and  friend — that  same 
sun  which  shone  upon  the  monarch's  tomb  ushered  into 
the  palace  of  his  illustrious  son  and  successor  one  of  the 
perjured  witnesses  who  were  brought  over  to  depose  against 
her  majesty's  life.     .    .    . 
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"  Sneh,  my  lords, "  continood  Mr.  Brougham,  "hfticM 
now  before  you ;  and  nob  in  the  evidence  by  which  it  ia 
attempted  to  be  upheld.  It  ia  evidence  inadequate  to 
prove  any  proposition,  impotent  to  deprive  the  subject 
of  any  civil  right,  ridiculous  to  establish  the  least  offence, 
scandalous  to  support  a  charge  of  the  highest  nature, 
monstrous  to  ruin  the  honour  of  the  queen  of  England. 
What  shall  I  say  of  it,  then,  as  evidence  to  support  a 
judicial  act  of  legislature — an  ex  pott-facto  law?  My 
lords,  I  call  upon  you  to  pause,  You  stand  on  the  brink 
of  a  precipice :  if  your  judgment  shall  go  out  against  the 
queen,  it  will  be  the  only  act  that  ever  went  out  without 
effecting  its  purpose ;  it  will  return  to  yon  upon  your 
heads.    Save  the  country !  save  yourselves ! 

"  Oh  I  rescue  the  country — save  the  people  of  whom 
you  are  the  ornaments,  but  severed  from  whom  you  can  no 
more  live  than  the  blossom  that  is  severed  from  the  root 
and  tree  on  which  it  grows.  Save  the  country,  therefore, 
that  you  may  continue  to  adorn  it ;  save  the  crown,  which 
is  threatened  with  irreparable  injury ;  save  the  aristocracy, 
which  is  surrounded  with  danger ;  save  the  altar,  which  is 
no  longer  safe  when  its  kindred  throne  is  shaken.  Yon 
see  that  when  the  church  and  the  throne  would  allow  of  no 
church  solemnity,  in  behalf  of  the  queen,  the  heartfelt 
prayers  of  the  people  rose  to  Heaven  for  her  protection. 
I  pray  Heaven  for  her ;  and  here  I  pour  forth  my  fervent 
■applications  at  the  Throne  of  Mercy,  that  mercies  may 
descend  on  the  people  of  the  country,  higher  than  their 
rulers  have  deserved,  and  that  your  hearts  may  be  turned 
to  justice." 

"Such,"  says  Sir  A.  Alison,  "was  the  effect  of  this 
splendid  speech,  and  such  the  apprehensions  felt  in  a  large 
part  of  the  house  of  peers  of  the  hourly  increasing  agita- 
tion out  of  doors,  that  it  is  generally  thought  by  those 
best  acquainted  with  the  feelings  of  that  assembly,  that, 
if  the  vote  had  been  taken  at  that  moment,  the  queen 
would  have  been  entirely  acquitted.  Mr.  Brougham 
himself  intended  to  have  done  this,  after  having  merely 
presented  her  maid,  Marietta  Bron,  for  examination,  but 
she  was  not  to  be  found,  and  the  case  went  on,  with  moat 
able  arguments  by  Mr.  Denman  and  Mr.  Williams."* 

The  examination  of  the  witnesses  for  the  defence  con- 
tinued till  the  24th  of  October.  The  first  witness 
produced  was  Mr.  Leman,  a  clerk  in  the  service  of  the 
queen's  solicitor.  He  had  been  sent  to  Baden  to  request 
the  attendance  of  baron  Dante,  the  grand  duke's  chamber- 
lain. His  testimony  was  important,  as  showing  that  the 
baron  had  kept  notes  of  certain  transactions  connected 
with  the  queen.  Why  had  he  done  so,  if  not  for  the 
purpose  of  making  out  a  case  against  her?  And  why  was 
he  not  produced  as  a  witness  on  the  trial?  The  grand 
duke,  it  was  alleged,  would  not  allow  him  to  come ;  bat, 
if  his  memoranda  had  been  thought  damaging  to  the 
accused,  the  same  influence  that  set  in  motion  all  the  con- 
tinental courts  for  the  pnrpase  of  overwhelming  the  queen 
with  proofs  of  guilt,  would  have  been  made  available  here 
also.  Colonel  St.  Leger,  the  next  witness,  proved  that  he 
had  not  resigned  his  situation  in  the  queen's  household 
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because  be  disapproved  of  what  was  going 
had  been  alleged— hot  solely  from  ill  health.  The  earl  of 
Guildford  bore  testimony  to  the  general  propriety  of  tho 
queen's  conduct ;  nor  did  he  observe  anything  nnbe- 
coming  or  presuming  in  the  conduct  of  Bergami.  Lord 
Glenberrie  deposed  that  that  person  behaved  as  a  respectful 
servant  while  attending  at  table.  He  also  stated  that  he 
had  consented  that  lady  Glenberrie  should  aot  as  lady  in 
waiting  till  another  arrived ;  which  no  English  gentleman 
would  do  if  the  stories  of  the  Italian  witnesses  were  true, 
and  the  queen  were  living  in  the  immoral  way  they  de- 
scribed. Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  who  had  been  lady  in 
waiting  to  her  majesty  for  a  length  of  time,  had  heard 
unfavourable  reports  ;  but  she  declared  that  she  had  her- 
aelf  seen  nothing  to  confirm  or  justify  them.  William 
Carrington  was  produced  to  show  a  motive  of  spite  for  the 
evidence  of  Majocci  Siccard,  a  cook,  gave  evidence 
trougly  in  favour  of  his  royal  mistress.  The  next 
vitness,  Dr.  Holland,  the  queen's  physician,  who 
had  the  best  opportunities  of  observing,  gave  evidence 
more  favourable  than  any  of  those  yet  examined.  His 
'ers  were  exact,  decisive,  and  to  the  purpose.  The 
testimony  of  Mr.  Charles  Mills  was  very  important  as 
clearing  np  the  mystery  about  Bergami  being  in  the 
Queen's  bed-room,  which  strikes  English  minds  as  so 
improper.  He  proved  that  it  was  the  custom  of  French 
and  Italian  ladies  of  respectability  to  receive  visitors  in 
their  bed-rooms.  The  foreign  witnesses  would,  therefore, 
never  have  noticed  this  as  an  impropriety  on  the  part  of 
the  princess  of  Wales,  if  they  had  not  been  prompted  by 
tho  Milan  commissioners  and  their  jackals,  who  had  given 
out  that  money  to  any  amount,  and  valuable  situations  in 
England,  might  be  earned  by  those  who  could  swear  to 
damnatory  facts  against  the  queen .  Colonel  Theoline  bore 
testimony  highly  favourable  to  Bergami's  conduct  and 
character.  The  earl  of  Llandaff,  who  had  travelled  on 
the  continent  with  his  wife  and  family,  confirmed  the 
previous  evidence,  with  regard  to  the  custom  of  Italian 
ladies  receiving  gentlemen  in  their  bed-rooms. 

The  honourable  Keppel  Craven  gave  testimony  still 
more  decidedly  in  favour  of  Bergami,  stating  that  he  had 
been  particularly  recommended  by  the  marquis  Picco,  who 
respected  his  family,  which  had  been  reduced  from  a  much 
better  position  in  society.  He  also  contradicted  the 
flippant  witness,  mademoiselle  Dumont,  with  regard  to 
the  dresses  worn  by  the  princess  at  the  masquerade.  Sir 
William  Gell  also  bore  witness  to  the  former  respectability 
of  Bergami's  family.  Sir  William  was  one  of  the  queen '.-> 
chamberlaina,  a  meet  estimable  and  honourable  man,  and 
of  his  truthfulness  there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  doubt. 
An  intelligent  spectator,  who  heard  his  evidence,  wrote 
emphatically,  "  If  Sir  William  Gell  spoke  truth,  the  quean 
is  an  innocent  woman."  A  man  named  Whiteomb,  the 
valet  of  Mr.  Craven,  swore  that,  to  his  own  knowledge,. 
mademoiselle  Dumont  was  a  person  of  bad  character. 

A  difference  has  been  noticed  between  the  manner  of  the 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution  and  the  witnesses  for  the 
defence.  The  first  told  improbable  stories ;  for  nothing 
could  be  more  unlikely  than  that  the  princess  should  have 
acted  in  the  shameless  and  reckless  manner  which  they 
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described.  Id  the  second  place,  it  was  evident  to  any 
don  observer  of  human  nature,  tint  they  did  not  apeak 
from  the  pergonal  recollection  of  facts  and  aosoea  observed, 
bat  from  imagination ;  consequently,  they  were  as  little 
affected  by  what  they  described  as  if  they  had  been 
contemplating  a  mathematical  pant.  This  remark  applies 
particularly  to  the  testimony  of  mademoiselle  Dnmont. 

A  cabinet  ooorier,  named  Forte,  who  had  been  in  the 
employment  of  the  viceroy  of  Italy,  gave  testimony,  which 
took  away  the  foundation  from  &  large  dims  of  the  evidence 
against  the  queen.  He  gave  an  explanation  of  the  French 
and  Italian  custom  with  regard  to  servants  kissing  their 
mistresses'  hands,  which  so  shocked  the  sense  of  propriety 
and  the  moral  feeling  of  the  English.  He  admitted  that 
he  had  seen  Bergami  kiss  the  queen's  hand  on  taking  leave; 
bat  that  was  the  Italian  custom,  and  ho  bad  himself  done 
so,  both  to  the  queen  and  the  empress  Josephine.  Lien- 
tenant  Flynn  and  Lieutenant  Hownan  proved  nothing  of 
importance.  Mr.  Granville  Sharp  was  er unload  to  prove 
that  the  Moorish  dance  was  not  the  indecent  thing  that 
had  been  represented.  Gnariare  was  produced  to  prove 
the  physical  impossibility  of  one  of  the  witnesses  seeing  the 
criminal  act  to  which  he  had  deposed. 

Soring  the  examination  of  this  witness  a  fact  transpired 
which  proved  a  heavy  blow  to  the  prosecution.  Rastelli 
had  been  an  important  witness  against  the  queen.  In  oon- 
seqnence  of  something  said  by  Gusdare,  it  was  resolved 
to  recall  him  for  farther  examination,  when  the  startling 
discovery  was  made  that  he  had  been  sent  oat  of  the 
oottntty,  under  the  idle  pretence  of  his  having  been  wanted 
by  some  persons  at  Milan.  The  significance  of  this  fact 
was  folly  appreciated  by  the  public  "  The  plate  of  earth 
and  salt  on  the  bosom  of  a  corpse  in  a  Scottish  cottage  is 
not  a  more  emphatic  monument  of  death  than  mystery  is 
of  regal  iniquity."  The  reason  of  his  disappearance  came 
out  on  the  examination  of  the  next  witness,  one  Pomi, 
who  deposed  that  he  had  offered  him  money.  Vilmarcati, 
an  Italian  advocate,  had  been  ajasoesatad  with  colonel 
Browne  in  scraping  np  evidence  for  the  Milan  conuniasioD. 
They  bribed  a  perton  named  Pomarti  to  give  up  certain 
documents  with  which  he  had  been  confidentially  intrusted, 
and  for  betraying  which  he  expressed  the  deepest  remorse. 
A  milliner  named  Martini  stated  that  she  once  grievously 
offended  mademoiselle  Dumont,  by  speaking  to  her  of 
the  reports  she  had  heard,  concerning  the  princess  of  Wales 
and  Bergami. 

The  evidence  for  the  defence  having  concluded,  powerful 
speeches  were  delivered  by  the  attorney-general,  sir  Robert 
Gifford,  and  by  the  solicitor-general  Mr.  Copley.  The 
speech  of  the  former  was  considered  so  effective,  that 
William  Cobbett  threw  off  one  hundred  thousand  copies 
of  an  answer  to  it.  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  the  tory 
historian,  admits  that  it  was  not  the  evidence  for 
prosecution  that  told  against  the  queen,  "  for  it  was  of 
so  suspicious  a  kind  that  little  reliance  could  be  placed 
on  it,  but  what  was  elicited  on  cross-examination, 
the  English  officers  an  board  the  vessel,  which  conveyed 
her  majesty  to  the  Levant — men  of  integrity  and  honour, 
of  whose  testimony  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  suspicion. 
Without  asserting  that  any  of  them  proved  actual  guilt 


against  her  majesty,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  they  esteb- 
i  against  her  an  amount  of  levity  of  manner  and  laxity 
of  habits,  which  rendered  her  unfit  to  be  at  the  head  of 
English  society,  and  amply  justified  the  measures  taken  to 
bbjdIsws  her  from  it."* 

Mr.  Twiss,  in  an  apologetic  strain,  says:  "The  trial, 
when  at  length  resolved  on,  waa  a  step  taken,  not,  aa  was 
alleged,  for  the  final  destruction  of  a  long  persecuted 
victim,  bat  for  the  defence  of  the  country  against  claims 
which,  while  the  charges  remained  unanswered,  could  net 
deoently  be  granted,  and  the  ministers  who,  at  an  earlier 
period,  had  rightly  declined  to  take  any  steps  against 
her  lor  the  mere  satisfaction  of  the  thing,  no  less  rightly 
refused  to  connive  at  the  triumph  which  she  was  seeking 
by  violence  and  agitation  to  achieve,  at  the  expense  not 
only  of  the  king,  her  consort,  but  of  the  crown,  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  state.  Heavy  blame,  undoubtedly, 
there  was  upon  the  side  opposed  to  her ;  but  it  lay  not 
with  the  administration,  who  reluctantly  and  unavoidably 
instituted  the  trial,  bat  with  him  whose  original  mal- 
treatment of  her  had  induced,  and  did  assuredly  go  far  to 

Ltenuata,  whatever  indiscretions  and  errors  she  afterwards 
committed,  "t 

the  ministers  were  influenced  by  considerations  of 
morality  and  decency,  they  should,  with  much  more 
reason,  have  declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
coronation  of  the  king,  who  was  incomparably  the  greater 
and  more  scandalous  sinner  of  the  two.  They  could  have 
resigned,  as  Mr.  Canning  did,  like  an  honourable  man. 
It  was  much  more  incumbent  upon  lord  Eldon  than  upon 
to  ant  in  tins  manner.  For  when  he  was  the  queen's 
confidential  adviser,  he  waa  a  party  to  the  preparation  and 
intended  publication  of  "the  book,"  which  mnsistftd  of 
documents,  vindicating  the  character  of  tht  princess  of 
Wales,  and  seriously  aspersing  the  character  of  her  royal 
consort.  It  was  printed  in  a  private  press,  in  the  house  of 
Mr.  Perceval,  on  the  west  side  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  in  a  conversation  with  her  phy- 

man,  in  the  year  1837,  referring  to  this  subject,  said  :— 

I  prevented  the  explosion  the  first  time,  and  I  will  tell 
you  how.  One  day  the  duke  of  Cumberland  called 
on  roe,  and,  in  his  accustomed  manner,  began,  '  Well, 
lady  Heater,  it  will  be  all  oat  to-morrow.  We  have 
printed  it,  and  to-morrow  it  will  be  all  oat.'  I  knew  what 
he  meant,  and  said  to  him,  'Have  yon  got  the  chan- 
cellor* leave?  I,  for  my  part,  don't  like  the  business  at 
all'  'Why  don't  you  like  it?'  asked  the  duke.  'Be- 
cause,' answered  I,  'I  have  too  much  respect  for  royalty 
to  desire  to  see  it  made  a  subject  for  Grub  Street  songs.' 
I  did  not  say  this  so  much  cm  the  prince  of  Walesa  account 
as  for  the  sake  of  the  princess.  I  dreaded  the  other  dis- 
closures to  which  a  business  like  this  might  lead.  The  duke 
turned  away,  and  I  saw  that  the  same  idea  struck  him  ; 
for,  after  a  pause,  he  resumed  his  position,  and  answered, 

'Ton  are  quite  right,  lady  Heater;  by ,  you  are  quite 

right;  but  what  am  I  to  do?  We  are  gone  too  far.  What 
am  I  to  do  ? '  'Why,  I  think,'  rejoined  L.  '  the  best  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  ask  the  chancellor.' "    Lady  Hester  after- 
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wards  states  that  Mr .  Perreval  gave  ten  thousand  pounds 
oat  of  the  secret  service  money  for  a  single  copy  of  the 
book  that  had  been  stolen  from  his  table.  Some  copies, 
however,  got  into  circulation  wirreptitioualy,  and  the 
Phcenix,  a  Sunday  newspaper,  announced  the  publication 
of  the  book  in  ha  column*.  The  attorney-general  filed  an 
information  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  praying  that  the 
publication  might  be  prevented,  and  that,  by  a  de- 
cree, the  proprietor  of  the  journal  might  be  required 
to  give  np  the  book.  The  injunction  was  granted, 
and  a  angular  fact  connected  with  this  strange  busi- 
ness was,  that  the  injunction  was  granted  by  lord 
Eldon,  caw  of  the  authors  of  the  book,  which  he  intended 
for  general  circulation,  with  the  view  of  blackening  the 
character  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  damaging  the  whig 
leaden  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  Although  the  book 
wax  suppressed,  the  princess  was  received  at  court,  and 
continued  to  be  treated  with  great  kindness  and  respect 
by  lord  Eldon  and  his  colleagues,  because  the  old  king 
was  her  friend.  Rut  when  her  husband,  whose  conduct 
they  had  reprobated,  became  king,  and  was  very  gracious 
to  lord  Eldon,  the  latter  gentleman  gallantly  cut  the 
connection  with  his  former  royal  protege,  and  zealously 
■■osted  her  immaculate  consort  to  degrade  and  ruin  her, 
because,  forsooth,  her  character  was  not  sufficiently  pure  to 
be  at  the  head  of  the  society  which  Sit  character  so 
admirably  adorned ! 

On  the  6th  of  November  the  second  reading  of  the  bill 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  twenty-eight,  the  numbers 
being  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  to  ninety-five,  which 
the  government  considered  equivalent  to  a  finding  of 
guilty.  It  appears  from  these  numbers  that  a  large 
proportion  of  their  lordships  abstained  from  voting.  The 
bishops  had  an  insuperable  objection  to  the  divorce 
clause ;  but  in  committee  it  was  sustained  by  a  majority 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  to  sixty -two,  the  opposi- 
tion having  nearly  all  voted  for  the  clause,  with  a  view  of 
defeating  the  bill  in  its  last  stage.  Consequently,  for  the 
third  reading,  on  the  10th  of  November,  the  majority  was 
only  nine,  the  numbers  being  one  hundred  and  eight  to 
ninety-nine.  Upon  this  announcement  lord  Liverpool 
rose  and  said,  that  upon  so  slender  a  majority  he  could 
not  think  of  pressing  the  measure  further,  and  so  he  begged 
leave  to  withdraw  the  bill.  The  truth  is,  he  had  no 
option.  It  had  not  the  slightest  chance  of  passing  through 
the  lower  house,  where  ignominious  defeat  awaited  the 
government. 

The  intelligence  of  this  result  was  received  by  the 
public  with  transports  of  joy.  A  person  who  was  present 
gives  a  very  graphic  and  touching  description  of  the  scene 
when  the  Ji n  air,  was  announced.  He  says :  —  "  No 
occurrence  where  I  was  only  a  spectator  ever  affected  me 
so  much.  I  shall  never  forget  what  was  my  amotion 
when  it  was  announced  to  me  that  the  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties  «w  to  be  abandoned.  I  was  walking  towards 
the  west  end  of  the  long  corridor  of  the  house  of  lords, 
wrapped  iu  reverie,  when  one  of  the  door-keepers  touched 
me  on  the  shoulder  and  told  me  the  news.  I  turned 
instantly  to  go  back  into  the  house,  when  I  met  the  queen 
coming  out  alone  from  hex  waiting-room,  preceded  by  an 


usher.  She  had  been  there  unknown  to  mo.  I  stopped 
involuntarily ;  I  could  not  proceed,  for  she  had  a  '  daxed ' 
look,  more  tragical  than  consternation ;  slue  passed  me. 
The  usher  pushed  open  the  folding  doors  of  the>  grant 
staircase ;  she  began  to  descend,  and  I  followed  instinc- 
tively two  or  three  steps  behind  her.  She  was  evidently  all 
shuddering,  and  she  took  hold  of  the  banisters,  pausing 
for  a  moment.  Oh,  that  sudden  dutch  with  which  she 
caught  the  railing!  Never  say  again  to  me  that  any 
actor  can  fosl  like  a  principal.  Four  or  five  persoass  came 
in  from  below  before  she  reached  the  bottom  of  the)  stairs. 
I  think  alderman  Wood  was  one  of  them ;  but  I  was  in 
indescribable  confusion — the  great  globe  itself  aoemed 
shaking  under  me.  I  rushed  past,  and  out  into  the  hastily 
assembling  crowd.  I  knew  not  where  I  was,  but  in  a- 
moment  a  shouting  in  the  balcony  above,  on  which  a 
number  of  gentlemen  from  the  interior  of  the  house  were 
gathering,  roused  me.  The  multitude  then  began  to  cheer. 
Every  one  instantly,  between  Charing  Cross  and  Whitehall, 
turned  and  came  rushing  down,  filling  Old  and  New 
Palace  Yards,  as  if  a  deluge  was  unsluiced.  The  generous 
exultation  and  hurry  of  the  people  were  beyond  all 
description  ;  it  was  a  conflagration  of  hearts."  * 

London  was  illuminated  for  three  sin  i  BSSJffl  nights  j 
Edinburgh,  Dublin,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  all  the 
great  towns  followed  the  example.  "For  several  days," 
■ays  Alison,  "the  populace  iu  all  the  cities  of  the  empire 
seemed  to  be  delirious  with  joy.  Nothing  had  been  seen 
like  it  before  since  the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  nothing  ap- 
proaching to  it  after  since  the  reform  bill  was  passed." 
Meetings  were  immediately  called  in  every  direction  to- 
present  addresses  both  to  the  king  and  queen :  to  the 
former,  to  congratulate  him  on  the  escape  of  his  illustrious 
consort,  and  to  call  upon  him  to  dismiss  his  present 
ministers ;  and  to  the  latter,  to  felicitate  her  on  the 
restoration  of  those  dignities  from  which  she  had  been  so 
long  excluded.  Not  only  public  meetings  of  dflm  and 
civic  bodies,  but  trades  of  all  kinds  assembled  and  adopted 
addresses  expressing  their  exultation  at  her  triumph,  and 
tendering  their  homage. 

The  numbers  of  the  government  were  scarcely  less 
rejoiced  at  getting  rid  of  the  matter  than  the  nation  was 
at  their  defeat.  The  most  thinking  men  of  their  party 
became  greatly  alarmed  at  the  state  of  public  feeling,  and 
were  in  constant  dread  of  a  revolution.  The  meat  violent 
language  was  used  by  the  democratic  leaden,  and  the 
press  abounded  with  libels' against  the  government,  whose 
chief  members  were  hooted  and  pelted  ss  they  passed 
through  the  streets.  This  alarming  state  of  tilings  had 
arrived  at  it*  height  towards  the  end  of  September.  The 
duke  of  York,  who  wen  then  at  Brighton,  was  violent 
against  the  queen.  He  felt,  confident  that  the  troops 
must  be  called  out,  and  he  thought  he  eould  trust  them. 
On  them  alone  he  depended  for  the  preservation,  of  the 
throne.  The  king,  at  this  time,  rarely  showed  himself  to 
any  of  his  subjects.  His  conduct  was  an  excitement  to 
popular  hatred.  Mr.  W.  H.  Freenuntle,  who  was  well 
informed  as  to  all  that  was  going  forward  in  the  highest 
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quartern,  describes  the  state  of  things  in  letters  to  the 
marquis  of  Buckingham.  "  You  have  no  idea,"  be  lays, 
"of  the  state  of  the  town.  The  funds  fell  to-day.  Aato 
the  king  fonniog  a  government,  after  the  resignation  of  all 
hia  piisuut  servants,  with  tie  avowed  object  of  persecuting 
the  queen,  it  would  be  impossible ;  it  would  be  making  her 
the  popular  object,  and  throwing  the  country  in  a  flame. 
Be  assured  that  the  king  on  this  subject  is  no  less  than 
■mad!  "  "In  the  months  of  October  and  November," 
-observes  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  u  it  became  evident 
that  the  frenzy  outside  tite  houses  of  parliament  was 
exerting  its  inflnpniw  within  its  walls.  The  aspect  of 
ailairs  looked  blacker  every  hour."  "  Matters  here  are 
in  a  critical  state,"  writes  lord  Sidmouth  to  Mr.  Bsthumt, 
on  the  27th  of  October.  "  Fear  and  faction  are  actively  and 
not  unsuccessfully  at  work ;  and  it  is  possible  that  we  may 
be  in  a  minority,  and  that  the  fate  of  the  government  may 
be  decided."  Plainer  Ward,  in  his  diary,  has  this  entry, 
under  date  of  November  2nd : — "  Called  upon  (Welleeley) 
Pole.  He  was  at  breakfast,  and  we  had  a  long  chat.  He 
thought  everything  very  bud— ministers,  opposition,  king, 
queen,  country — sod,  what  was  more,  no  prospect  of 
getting  right.  All  ties  were  loosened.  Insolence  and 
insubordination  out  of  doors;  weakness  and  wicked- 
ness within.  *  The  whig*,'  he  said,  '  were  already  half 
radicals,  and  would  be  entirely  so,  if  we  did  not  give 
way.'  I  said  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Wellington,  felt  this 
too,  but  would  not  give  way  nevertheless.  Meantime, 
the  king  was  as  merry  as  a  grig.  At  first  he  had  been 
annoyed,  but  was  now  enjoying  himself  at  Brighton."  * 

The  duke  of  Wellington  was  delighted  with  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  bill.  "Well,"  said  he,  "we  have  done, 
exceedingly  well,  and  have  avoided  all  sorts  of  mischief, 
I  think,  with  safety  and  without  dishonour.  The  votes  pnt 
the  question  of  guilt  or  innocence  out  of  doubt.  The 
withdrawing  is  founded  on  mere  expediency,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  verdict.  Had  we  given  up  before 
the  third  reading,  it  would  have  been  different.'' 

The  king,  however,  was  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  issue ; 
ho  was  angry  with  his  ministers  for  not  complying  with 
hi*  orders,  and  abused  both  lords  Liverpool  and  Castiereagh. 
Mr.  W.  H.  FreesMstle  dined  with  him  at  the  princess 
Augusta's,  Frogroore.  Writing  to  lord  Buckingham,  he 
says: — "  Previous  to  dinner,  I  thought  his  majesty  looked 
dreadtnSy  dejected  and  thoughtful,  but  when  he  had 
dined  fjaiifi  sshag  to  have  no  appetite),  and  ate  as  much 
as  weald  serve  me  for  three  days  of  flak,  but  no  meat, 
together  with  a  bottle  of  strong  punch,  he  was  in  much 
better  spirits,  and  vastly  agreeable.  There  were  only  nix 
people,  four  of  which  were  ladies.  He  did  not  sit  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  they  left  us,  and,  oreepting  talking  a 
little  on  the  UtOsssMs)  behaviour  of  the  mountain  in  the 
house  of  fy"?"^  and  telling  an  anecdote  or  two  of  the 
women  who  went  up  with  addresses  to  the  queen,  not  a 
word  was  said  of  pontics."  t 

Lord  Eldou  was  well  pleased  with  the  part  be  played  in 
this  prosecution.,  but  he  felt  greatly  mortified  at  its  abortive 
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result,  complaining  bitterly  of  a  "  deadly  want  of  energy," 
not  only  in  the  public  but  in  the  administration.  If  he 
had  his  will,  he  would  have  gone  through  with  the  business, 
and  carried  the  queen's  divorce.  We  must  not,  however, 
ascribe  this  to  an  abstract  love  of  justice  or  hatred  of  vice, 
or  to  xeal  for  the  national  honour.  It  is  to  be  attributed 
chiefly  to  his  desire  to  gratify  hia  royal  master,  and  give 
effect  to  his  despotic  will.  "  The  king  may  be  false,"  he 
said,  "  but  he  has  told  me  twenty  times,  and  within  these 
forty-eight  hours  once,  that  he  will  take  no  ministry  that 
willintroduce  her  into  the  liturgy.  I  have  no  reason  to  be- 
tievethat  the  king  hu  sent  for  lord  Spencer."*  LordEldon 
flattered  himself  that  the  precedent  which  he  established 
with  respect  to  evidence  in  such  a  proceeding,  by  confining 
it  strictly  to  tits  rules  observed  in  courts  of  justice,  and 
putting  questions  to  the  judges  aa  occasion  required,  might 
be  said  to  have  rendered  the  trial  "  a  useful  proceeding." 
His  biographer  differs  from  him  in  this.  ''For surely," 
says  Mr.  Twist,  "  except  as  to  this  one  technical  and  com- 
paratively unimportant  result,  the  whole  investigation 
deserves  to  be  accounted — as  the  people  of  England  have 
generally  accounted  it — among  the  most  unfortunate  pas- 
sages of  our  domestic  history.  It  was  a  procedure  not 
only  productive  of  great  discredit  to  the  two  personages 
most  immediately  concerned,  but  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  monarchy  itself ;  injurious  to  private  decorum,  which 
was  startled  by  the  gioeanets  of  the  facts  disclosed  in  the 
evidence ;  and  degrading  to  public  justice,  whose  general 
principles  were  borne  down  by  the  unpopularity  of  this 
particular  inquisition."  t 

The  duke  of  Buckingham  justly  remarks  that  the  task 
of  the  government  was,  from  the  first,  an  up-hill  one, 
"  which  nothing  but  their  devotion  to  their  master's  servioe 
made  them  continue ;  but  when  a  thousand  njwuBtafcshle 
signs  foretold  a  rebellion  if  they  persevered,  they  had  no 
alternative  but  to  put  an  end  to  tike  thing  with  all  con- 
venient dispatch."!  The  truth  is,  in  this  esse,  victory 
would  have  been  ruin  to  the  victors.  By  beating  a  timely 
retreat,  they  saved  the  monarchy.  The  tory  chiefs,  how- 
ever, consoled  themselves  that  they  had  so  damaged  the 
queen's  character  that  even  the  head*  of  the  great  whig 
families  would  not  wish  to  have  her  at  the  head  of  the 
female  aristocracy,  or  to  nave  their  wives  and  daughters  at 
her  court.  They  said:  "The  stout  lady  in  themaguifi- 
oent  hat  and  feathers  was  very  well  as  a  source  of 
ministerial  embarrassment ;  but,  much  as  some  of  them 
pretended  to  decry  the  evidence  against  her  that  was 
elicited  during  her  trial,  they  took  especial  care  not  to 
allow  her  anything  resembling  an  intimacy  with  their 
wires  or  daughters."  She  was,  however,  visited  after  the 
trial  by  her  son-in-law,  prince  Leopold,  and  by  the  duke 
of  Sussex ;  and  for  some  time  the  carriages  of  the  highest 
ladies  in  the  land  were  at  her  door.  Grateful  to  Provi- 
dence for  the  deliverance  she  bad  experienced  from  the 
hands  of  her  persecutors,  she  want  in  state  to  St.  Paul's  to 
return  public  thanks  to  God.  But  even  in  this  she  was 
subjected  to  humiliation.    An  application  had  been  made 
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POSITION  OF  THE  QUEEN. 


to  Inn  a  sermon  preached  on  the  occasion,  and  archdeacon 
Bathurat  solicited  the  honour  of  delivering  an  appropriate 
discourse,  but  the  authorities  of  the  cathedral  refused  his  re- 
quest, and  the  ceremony  consisted  merely  of  the  reading  of 
the  morning  service.  The  bishop  of  Llandaff  went  so  &r 
ss  to  stigmatise  the  service  as  "  a  mockery  of  a  religions  so- 
lemnity, at  which  every  serious  Christian  must  shudder. "* 


Tax  queen  wrote  a  bold,  firm  hand,  indicating  decision  of 
character,  forming  the  letter  "R."  for  "  Begins.  "  with  a 


danger*  which  menaced  the  throne,  that  they  did  not  pro- 
ceed to  extremities  against  her.  She  was  queen,  it  is  true, 
but  only  in  name,  without  the  position  and  consideration 
which  the  title  should  have  brought  with  it.  She  made 
an  effort,  before  the  parliament  'waa  prorogued,  to  obtain 
a  palace  for  her  residence,  and  a  suitable  provision  for  her 
support,  which  had  been  refused  on  the  part  of  the  king, 
when  an  application  had  been  made  on  her  behalf  through 
lord  Liverpool.  She  was  informed,  however,  that  the 
allowance  which  had  been  previously  made  would  be 
continued  until  parliament  should  again  meet  for  the  dis- 
patch of  business.  Her  solicitor- general,  Mr.  Denman, 
went  to  the  house  with  a  message  from  her  majesty,  which 
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She  never  did  this  bo  proudly  as  when  she  was 
minted  with  the  copy  of  the  bill  of  pains  and  penalties; 
djpfng  a  protest  against  it,  she  exclaimed,  as  she  flung 
fcw  the  pen,  "  Queen,  In  spite  of  them!"  She  remained 
qaseti,  indeed,  at  the  end  of  the  trial,  because  the  bill  had 
bam  abandoned ;  but  the  carrying  of  the  third  reading, 
by  howerer  small  a  majority,  was  regarded  by  the  govern- 
ment as  tantamount  to  a  condemnation,  and  it  was  solely 
out  of  respect  to  the  excited  feeling  of  the  public,  and  the 
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it  was  pre  -determined  that  he  should  not  deliver.  The 
speaker  had  obtained  his  cue,  the  chanoeUor  waa  on  the 
alert,  and  while  Hr.  Denman  stood  with  the  document 
in  hi*  hand,  the  usher  of  the  black  rod  appeared,  sum- 
moning the  member*  to  hear  the  royal  speech  in  the  house 
of  lords.  By  thismanceuTreshe  wasprevented  from  making 
her  request  to  the  commons.  She  left  nothing  undone  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  up  her  credit  with  the  public, 
and  maintaining  her  preitigt.  She  had  loudly  protested 
her  innocence  of  the  things  laid  to  her  charge,  and,  m  » 
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solemn  declaration  of  this  fact,  ahe  want  to  receive 
the  communion  at  Hammersmith  church.  In  the  first 
lesson  for  the  day,  Isaiah  lix.,  there  was  a  vena  which 
many  persons  thought  applicable  to  her  ease: — "Judg- 
ment is  turned  away  backward,  and  justice  atandeth  afar 
off:  for  truthUfallen  in  theatreet,  and  equity  cannot  enter." 

It  was  arranged  that  the  coronation  should  take 
place  early  in  the  summer  of  1831,  and  the  qneon  was 
resolved  to  claim  the  right  of  being  crowned  with  the  king. 
She  could  hardly  hare  hoped  to  succeed  in  this,  bat  her 
churns  were  put  forth  in  a  memorial  complaining  that 
directions  had  not  been  given  for  the  coronation  of  the 
queen,  as  had  been  accustomed  on  the  like  occasions,  and 
stating  that  she  claimed,  as  of  right,  to  celebrate  the 
ceremony  of  her  royal  coronation ,  and  to  preserve  as  well 
her  majesty's  said  right  as  the  lawful  right  and  inheritance 
of  others  of  Ma  majesty's  subjects. 

The  claims  set  forth  in  this  petition  were  enforced  by 
the  members  of  the  opposition  in  the  house  of  commons, 
taking  advantage  of  the  proceedings  on  the  dnke  of  Cla- 
rence's annuity  bill.  Ministers  laid  down  the  position 
that  it  was  only  by  favour  her  majesty  could  be  crowned, 
and  that  favour  they  could  not  advise  their  royal  master 
to  confer.  After  the  presentation  of  various  memoriala  on 
the  part  of  the  quean,  to  which  no  satisfactory  answers 
were  given,  there  waa  a  meeting  of  the  privy  council, 
when,  in  compliance  with  the  prayer  of  her  majesty's 
memorial,  which  was  read,  it  was  agreed  that  ahe  should 
be  heard  by  counsel.  Mr.  Brougham  then  rose,  and  stated 
that  he  had  applied  to  see  the  "  Liber  Begalit"  and  that 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster  refused  access  to  it, 
except  by  order  of  the  highest  authority,  viz.,  that  of  the 
king,  which  had  not  been  obtained.  The  lord  chancellor 
stated  that  the  book  might  be  sent  for,  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, Mr.  Brougham  might  proceed  with  his  argument, 
derived  from  other  sources.  He  then  addressed  the  privy 
council  at  great  length  on  her  majesty's  right,  passing  in 
review  the  history  of  coronations,  from  the  Saxon  times 
down.  The  result  of  his  inquiries  on  the  subject  is  given 
by  lord  Eldon  in  a  letter  to  his  daughter,  the  hon.  Mrs. 
Bankes,  as  follows  i— 

"  I  have  been  at  the  privy  council  all  the  morning, 
hearing  Brougham  argue  the  claim  of  the  queen  to  be 
crowned.  His  argument  seemed  to  most  there  to  prove  the 
very  reverse  of  any  such  claim,  as  a  right.  She  claims  to 
be  crowned  with  the  king  on  the  same  day,  and  at  the 
same  place.  William  the  Conqueror's  queen  was  crowned 
two  years  after  he  was  crowned ;  Henry  L's  queen,  ditto ; 
Stephen's  queen,  ditto;  Richard  I.'e  queen  crowned 
abroad ;  John's  queen  not  crowned  with  him,  but  alone 
Henry  III. 'a  queen  not  with  him,  but  afterwards  alone 
Edward  HL's  queen  crowned  alone ;  Henry  IV.'s  queen 
not  crowned  with  him,  but  alone ;  Henry  V.'s  ditto ; 
Henry  VI. 'a  queen  not  crowned  with  him,  but  alone: 
Henry  VH.'s  queen  crowned  long  after  him;  Henry  VIII. — 
some  of  his  queens  crowned,  some  not  crowned ;  Charles  I. 
— his  queen  not  crowned  at  all ;  Charles  H. — his  queen 
not  crowned  at  all ;  George  II. 's  queen,  or  George  L's,  I 
am  not  sure  which,  not  crowned  at  all." 

Mr.  Denman  addressed  the  council  on  the  same  sub 


They  were  answered  by  the  attorney-general  and  the 
solicitor-general  at  great  length.  The  council,  after 
ittdng  for  three  days,  adjourned  to  consider  their  decision. 
The  greatest  interest  was  excited  by  this  discussion.  Too 
records  were  brought  from  the  Tower:  the  "Ziber  RegaHi" 
and  other  ancient  volumes.  The  doors  continued  closed, 
and  strangers  were  not  allowed  to  remain  in  the  adjoining 
rooms  and  passages.  The  following  official  decision  was 
given  after  some  delay:—"  The  lords  of  the  committee,  in 
obedience  to  your  majesty's  said  order  of  reference,  have 
heard  her  majesty's  attorney  and  solicitor-general  in  sap- 
port  of  her  majesty's  said  claim,  and  having  also  heard  the 
observations  of  your  majesty's  attorney  and  solicitor-gene- 
ral thereupon,  their  lordships  do  agree  humbly  to  report 
to  your  majesty  their  opinions,  that  as  it  appears  to  them 
that  the  queens  consort  of  this  realm  are  not  entitled  of 
right  to  be  crowned  at  any  time,  her  majesty  the  queen 
is  not  entitled  as  of  right  to  be  crowned  at  the  tune  ape 
cified  in  her  majesty's  memorials.  His  majesty,  having  taken 
the  said  report  into  consideration,  has  been  pleased,  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  the  privy  council,  to  approve  thereof." 

The  date  of  this  document  is  tlie  10th  of  July.  Onthefol- 
lowing  day  the  queen  wrote  to  lord  Sidmouth  as  follows : — 
"Brandenborgh  House,  July  11th,  1821.— My  lord,— I  have 
received  your  lordships  letter  of  yesterday  to  lord  Hood, 
conveying  to  me  the  report  of  the  committee  of  council, 
on  my  memorial  to  the  king  in  council,  claiming  my  right 
to  be  crowned,  and  as  I  find  the  committee  positively 
denies  that  right  which  I  have  claimed,  and  which  all  queens 
consort  have  enjoyed — without  one  exception,  arising  from 
the  will  of  the  sovereign  —  I  consider  it  necessary  to 
inform  your  lordship  that  it  ia  my  intention  to  be  present 
at  the  ceremony  on  the  19th,  the  day  fixed  for  his 
majesty's  coronation,  sod  I  therefore  demand  that  a 
suitable  place  may  be  appointed  for  me.  Signed,  Caro- 
line B."  She  received  an  answer  without  a  signature, 
beginning  "  Madam,"  stating  that  it  was  not  his  majesty's 
pleasure  to  comply  with  the  application  contained  in  her 
letter,  and  referring  her  to  a  previous  communication  from 
lord  Liverpool,  in  which  he  stated  that  his  majesty  having 
determined  that  the  queen  should  form  no  part  of  the 
ceremonial  of  his  coronation,  it  was  therefore  his  royal 
pleasure  that  she  should  not  attend  the  ceremony.  The 
letter  being  without  signature,  she  wrote  that  ahe  regarded 
it  as  anonymous,  and  of  ao  effect.  It  was  than  sent  back 
to  her  with  the  signature  affixed.  She  was  resolved  not 
to  be  put  off  with  this  rebuff.  Lord  Hood  wrote  to  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  as  earl  marshal  of  England,  informing 
him  that  it  was  her  intention  to  be  at  Westminster  Abbey 
at  half-past  eight  o'clock  on  the  moming  of  the  19th,  and 
requesting  him  to  have  persona  in  attendance  to  conduct 
her  to  her  seat.  The  duke  referred  her  to  the  acting  earl 
marshal,  lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  who  informed  the 
queen  that  he  could  not  comply  with  her  commands.  She 
then  wrote  a  letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
expressing  her  desire  to  be  crowned  on  some  subsequent 
day  before  the  arrangements  wore  done  away  with,  so  that 
there  wight  be  no  additional  expense.  The  archbishop 
replied  that  he  could  not  stir  a  step  in  the  matter  without 
orders  from  hia  sovereign. 
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THB  QUEEN'S  PROTEST. 


Thus  baffled  in  all  her  efforts,  the  courageous  Woman 
i  Tatter  "to  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty," 
g  "  Caroline  B,,"  and  beaded,  "  The  protest  and 
a  of  Caroline,  queen  of  Gt.  Britain  andlreland, 
fjflttjM*  and  inairtsfliriog  that  by  the  laws,  usages,  and 
customs  of  Mm  wsJttu  from  time  immemorial,  the  queens 
consort  ought  of  tight  to  be  crowned  at  the  same  time 
with  the  king's  majesty."  This  protest  is  written  with 
great  spirit.  After  soma  preliminary  remarks,  she  thus 
alludes  to  the  decision  of  the  privy  council:— "Bat  the 
queen  can  place  no  confidence  in  that  judgment,  when  she 
recollects  that  the  principal  individuals  by  whom  it  has 
been  produced  were  formerly  her  successful  defenders ; 
that  their  opinions  have  varied  with  their  interests,  and 
that  they  have  since  become  the  most  active  and  powerful 
of  bar  persecutors.  Still  less  can  she  confide  in  it,  when 
her  majesty  ceUt  to  mind  that  the  saajBMj  members  of  that 
council,  when  in  the  service  of  your  majesty's  royal  father, 
reported,  in  the  most  solemn  form,  than  documents  reflect  - 
ing  upon  her  majesty  were  satisfactorily  disproved  as  to 
the  meat  important  parte,  and  that  the  remainder  was  un- 
deserving of  credit.  Under  this  declared  conviction,  they 
strongly  recommended  to  your  royal  father  to  bestow  his 
&TOUT  upon  the  queen,  then  princess  of  Wales,  though  in 
opposition  to  your  majesty's  declared  wishes.  But  when 
your  majesty  had  assumed  the  kingly  power,  these  same 
advisers,  in  another  minute  of  council,  recanted  their 
former  judgment,  and  referred  to  and  adopted  these  very 
same  documents  as  a  justification  of  one  of  your  majesty's 
harshest  measures  towards  the  queen— the  separation  of 
her  majesty  from  her  affectionate  and  only  child  i  "  She 
then  proceeds  to  set  forth  her  claims  in  the  sallowing 
terms :  — "  The  queen,  like  your  majesty,  descended  from  a 
long  race  of  kings,  was  the  daughter  of  a  sovereign  house, 
connected  by  the  tie*  of  blood  with  the  meet  illustrious 
families  in  Europe ;  and  her  not  unequal  alliance  with  your 
majesty  was  formed  in  full  confidence  that  the  faith  of  the 
king  and  the  people  was  equally  pledged  to  secure  to  her 
all  those  honours  and  rights  which  had  been  enjoyed  by 
her  royal  predecessors.  In  that  alliance  her  majesty 
believed  that  she  exchanged  the  protection  of  her  family 
for  that  of  a  royal  hnsbaod  and  of  a  free  and  noble-minded 
nation.  Prom  your  majesty  the  queen  has  experienced 
only  the  bitterest  disappointment  of  every  hops  she  had 
indulged.  In  the  attachment  of  the  people  she  has  found 
that  powerful  and  decided  protection  which  has  ever  been 
her  steady  support  and  her  unfailing  oonsolation.  Sub- 
mission  from  a  subject  to  injuries  of  a  private  nature  may 
be  matter  of  expedience ;  from  a  wife  it  may  be  matter  of 
necessity;  hut  it  never  can  be  the  duly  of  a  queen 
acquiesce  in  the  infringement  of  those  rights  which  belong 
to  her  constitutional  character." 

This  protest  was  dated  "Queen's  house,  July  17th."  On 
the  10th  of  that  month,  in  the  eommons,  Mr.  Home  had 
said,  on  a  motion  for  adjournment,  ha  thought  the  house 
ought  not  to  separate  without  expressing  some  opinion 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  queen  was  treated  by  the 
s  would  ask  whether  it  was  their  intention 
i  the  course  ofpemeention  towards  her.  Ii 
he  knew  anything  of  the  spirit  and  character  of  her  majesty, 


he  believed  that  aha  would  go  to  the  coronation.  If  her 
determination  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony  should  cause 
any  interruption  of  the  public  peace,  ministers  most  im- 
pute it  to  their  own  conduct.  For  his  own  part,  he  was 
anxious  to  take  all  possible  means  to  prevent  so  dangerous 
a  consequence,  and  he  therefore  now  gave  notice  of  an 
address  to  the  king,  that  ha  might  be  pleased  to  take 
measures  to  provide  for  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the 
capital,  in  consequence  of  her  majesty's  resolution  to  attend 
the  coronation.  Mr.  Butter  worth  hoped  that  she  would 
not  be  so  ill-advised  as  to  interfere  with  the  august  cere- 
monial. Mr.  Alderman  Wood  said  that  she  would  act 
under  no  suggestions  but  those  of  her  own  dignified  mind. 
Her  majesty  had  the  spirit  to  protect  her  rights,  and  to 
maintain  the  dignity  with  which  the  laws  and  the  con- 
stitution had  invested  her.  "  Was  it  decorous  or  manly," 
he  asked,  "or  consistent  in  that  honourable  member  to  talk 
of  *  the  little  credit  which  her  majesty  may  still  have  left 
in  the  country,'  when,  if  he  were  to  poll  his  constituent*, 
he  would  find  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  i»i*ign»nt  at 
the  wrongs  her  majesty  had  sustained,  and  firm  supporters 
of  her  cause  ?  " 

On  the  11th  Mr.  TTm«A  brought  forward  Mi  motion- 
lie  differed  from  the  decision  of  the  privy  council,  and 
declared  hiB  conviction  that  the  queen  had  just  as  good 
a  right  to  be  crowned  as  the  king,  and  that  her  exclusion 
would  be  regarded  by  the  country  aa  most  oppressive.  Ha 
advised  the  government  not  to  allow  her  majesty  to  ha 
further  degraded,  Mr.  Hume  bsd)  not  commenced  tha 
reading  of  his  resolution  ow  the  black  rod  was  heard  at  the 
door,  and  before  he  had.  coadndad  he  waa  called  to  order 
by  the  speaker.  The  government  determined  to  make  the 
most  formidable  preparations  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace,  and  fox  pUtingdownariot,  should  it  occur.  Troop* 
were  seen  directing  their  march  from,  all  quarters  to  the 
metropolis,  and  there  was  not  a  village  in  the  vicinity 
which  did  not  display  the.  pkimed  helmet  George  IV., 
always  excessively  fond  of  show  and  pomp,  "  regardless  of 
expense,"  was  resolved  that  the  ceremonial  of  his  corona- 
tion should  outshine  anything  in  history.  The  nation 
entered  heartily  into  the  spirit  of  the  royal  jubilee,  and 
the  metropolis  was  full  of  excitement.  Aa  early  aa  one 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  Westminster,  the  scene 
of  this  magnificent  pageant,  presented  a  d"B]™g  spec- 
tacle. Even  at  that  early  hour,  those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  places  were  proceeding  to  occupy  them. 
From  Charing  Cross  two  streams  of  carriages  extended, 
one  to  the  abbey  and  the  other  to  Westminster  Hall. 
The  atresia  were  crowded  with  foot  passengers  eager  to 
secure  seata  on  the  platforms  erected  along  the  way,  or 
some  standing-place.  All  distinction*  of  rani  were  Lost  iu 
the  throng  of  eager  expectants;  judges,  bishops,  peers, 
aonmsspgata,  wealthy  odiaans,  richly-dressed  ladiwT,  all 
mingled  in  the  moving  masses  that  converged  towards  the 
great  centre  of  attraction.  Tba  king  slept  daring  the 
night  in  the  speaker's  apartments,  that  he  might  be  ready 
for  the  ceremony  in  the  morning,  the  turd  great  chamber- 
lain standing  all  night  at  one  aide  of  his  chamber,  and  the 
usher  of  the  Mack  rod  at  fcha  other. 

The   7"«"»"g   of    the    coronation    day   was  ushered 
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tn  by  discharges '  of  artillery  from  the  park  and  the  river. 
The  throng  of  carriages  at  six  o'clock  *h  SO  great  that 
there  was  a  stoppage  for  a  considerable  time.  The  com- 
pany, impatient  of  the  delay  thus  occasioned,  got  oat  of 
their  carriages  and  hurried  to  their  places  of  destination. 
The  crowd  tuna  advancing  shone  resplendent  with  gor- 
geous costumes,  glittering  diamonds,  and  waving  plumes, 
while  the  figure*  of  some  of  the  nobility  walking  in  their 
coronation  robes  and  coronets  rendered  the  whole  effect 
of  the  picture  singularly  striking  and  brilliant.  The 
antique  and  grotesque  dresses  of  some  of  the  performers 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  multitude.  Nothing  could 
be  more  impressive  than  the  order  and  quiet  which  every- 
where prevailed  in  that  assemblage  of  beauty,  of  fashion, 
wealth,  and  grandeur.  No  other  country  in  the  world 
could  have  presented  such  a  spectacle.  In  Westminster 
Hall,  as  early  as  four  o'clock,  before  the  rising  sun  had 
lighted  the  building,  the  gothio  gloom  was  relieved  by  the 
splendour  of  the  dresses  of  the  ladies  in  the  galleries,  who 
"  made  the  temple  bright  by  the  display  of  their  beauty 
and  the  brilliancy  of  their  decorations.'' 

The  first  of  the  official  personages  who  entered  in  form 
were  the  barons  of  the  Cinque  Forte,  with  their  canopy 
borne  by  eight  gentlemen  in  full  dress.  It  was  of  straw- 
coloured  silk,  richly  embroidered  with  gold,  the  frame 
Studded  with  silver  ornaments,  and  the  supporting  rods  of 
silver,  richly  embossed.  The  barons  were  attired  in  richly- 
embroidered  dresses.  The  members  of  the  corporations  of 
London,  Oxford,  and  Dublin,  who  had  mustered  at  Black- 
friars  Bridge,  came  up  the  river  in  a  state  barge,  manned 
by  watermen  in  scarlet  liveries,  with  silver  badges  and 
velvet  cape.  The  lord  mayor  of  London  was  attended  by 
the  ■word  bearer  with  the  city  sword,  the  common  crier 
who  bore  the  city  mace,  the  water  bailiff,  and  his  lordship's 
chaplain,  acting  as  the  "common,  hunt" — an  obsolete  office, 
once  of  great  importance  in  the  city.  These  four  officers 
were  attired  in  new  state  robes,  and  attended  the  lord 
mayor  as  hia  esquires,  the  two  sheriffs  following.  The 
aldermen  wore  full  embroidered  court  dresses,  with  scarlet 
robes  and  gold  chains,  and  black  velvet  caps  surmounted 
with  plumes  of  three  ostrich  feathers.  The  recorder  and 
remembrancer  were  also  present,  together  with  twelve 
citiEens,  who  attended  as  masters  of  the  twelve  companies 
of  the  Every. 

The  king's  heart  no  doubt  swelled  with  pride  as  hia 
attendants  reported  to  him  the  state  of  things  outside,  the 
unparalleled  magnificence  and  grandeur  of  which  he  was  the 
centre,  representing  the  majesty  of  England.  Let  us  leave 
him  admiring  his  coronation  robes,  rehearsing  his  part,  and 
practising  his  attitudes,  and  turn  to  the  queen. 

At  an  early  hour,  a  crowd  was  assembled  at  hex  residence 
in  South  Audley  Street.  The  wall  opposite,  in  Kill  Street, 
was  soon  covered  with  spectators,  who  announced  to  the 
throng  below  the  progress  of  the  preparations : — "The 
horses  are  to."  "  Everything  ia  quite  ready."  "The  queen 
has  entered  the  coach."  Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  "ever 
faithful  found  among  the  faithless,"  arrived  a  few  minutes 
before  five  o'clock,  and  was  most  cordially  and  respectfully 
greeted.  Soon  after,  the  gitc  was  thrown  open,  and  a 
shout  was  raised,  "  The  queen !  The  queen  I "    She  imme- 


diately appeared  in  her  state  coach,  drawn  by  six  bays, 
attended  by  lady  Hood  and  lady  Anne  Hamilton,  lord 
Hood  following  in  bis  own  carriage.  The  queen  looked 
remarkably  well,  and  acknowledged  with  composure  and 
dignity  the  gratul&tions  of  the  people.  The  course  taken 
was  through  Great  Stanhope  Street,  Park  Lane,  Hyde 
Park  Corner,  the  Green  Park,  St.  James's  Park,  Birdcage 
Walk,  and  by  Storey's  Gate  along  Princes  Street  to 
Dean's  Yard.  The  soldiers  everywhere  presented  arms 
with  the  utmost  promptitude  and  respeH,  and  the  multi- 
tude cheered  and  shouted,  "The  queen  for  ever!" 
Having  arrived  at  Dean's  Yard  Gate,  it  was  found  that 
the  entrance  for  persons  of  rank  was  Poet's  Corner;  thither 
the  coachman  went,  but  there  he  found  there  was  no 
thoroughfare.  The  coachman  next  drove  to  Westminster 
Hall  gate,  and  there  stopped.  Lord  Hood  alighted,  and 
found  an  open  gate  leading  to  the  speaker's  house,  where 
the  king  was  at  the  time.  The  queen  alighted  from  her 
carriage,  a  good  deal  agitated,  and  proceeded,  leaning  upon 
lord  Hood's  arm.  Having  reached  the  door,  the  royal 
party  discovered  that  they  bad  gone  the  wrong  way,  and 
returned  to  the  steps  by  which  persona  having  peers' 
tickets  were  permitted  to  enter.  She  instantly  ascended 
those  steps,  but  on  reaching  the  platform,  they  found  the 
passage  barred  by  soldiers,  and  an  officer  advanced  and 
asked  for  their  tickets.  Lord  Hood  said  he  had  authority 
to  be  there,  and  on  presenting  a  paper,  the  part;  were 
allowed  to  pass.  When  they  descended  on  the  other  side 
they  found  the  gate  shut.  Lord  Hood  then  stated  that 
her  majesty  did  not  wish  to  go  into  the  ball,  but  into  the 
abbey.  She  was  then  conducted  back  to  the  Poet's  Corner, 
and  arriving  at  the  place  where  the  tickets  were  received, 
:lord  Hood  demanded  admission  for  the  queen.  The  door- 
keeper said  that  his  instructions  were  to  admit  no  person 
without  a  peer's  ticket.  Lord  Hood  asked,  "  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  a  queen  b»ng  asked  for  a  ticket  before?  This  is 
your  queen.  I  present  to  you  your  queen.  Do  you  refuse 
her  admission?"  She  also  said  that  she  was  his  queen, 
and  desired  permission  to  pass.  The  doorkeeper  answered 
that  his  orders  were  peremptory.  Lord  Hood  then  tendered 
one  ticket  which  he  had,  and  asked  the  queen  whether  she 
would  enter  alone.  After  a  short  consultation  she  declined, 
and  it  was  resolved  that,  having  been  refused  admission  to 
the  cathedral  church  of  Westminster,  she  should  return  to 
her  carriage.  As  she  quitted  the  spot,  some  persons  in  the 
doorway  laughed  derisively,  and  were  rebuked  by  lord 
Hood  for  their  unmannerly  and  unmanly  conduct.  She 
passed  out  through  a  group  of  ladies  advancing  with  their 
tickets  for  the  abbey,  who  did  not  deign  to  take  the  slightest 
notice  of  her.  She  was  received  by  the  crowd  with  mingled 
cheers  and  hisses,  some  approving  and  others  disapproving 
of  her  conduct.  Lady  Hamilton  and  lady  Hood  seemed 
to  participate  in  all  the  feelings  of  her  majesty,  as  her  ears 
were  assailed  with  the  rude  cries  of  "Shame!  Shame!" 
Off!  off !"  met  by  the  preponderating  cries  of  "The  queen 
for  ever  1 "  kept  up  with  great  enthusiasm. 

:  was  a  melancholy  thing  to  see  the  queen  of  England 
bandied  about  from  door  to  door,  in  the  throng  of  curious 
and  anxious  spectators ;  cheered  by  some,  laughed  at  by 
others,  and  an  object  of  pity  to  her  friends,  making  vain 
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efforts  to  obtain  admission  to  witness  the  glory  of  ber 
worthless  husband,  repulsed  at  every  punt  by  the  lowest 
officials,  and  compelled  to  return  home  discomfited  and 
humiliated.  By  indiscreet  and  foolish  acts  like  this  the 
injured  her  position,  and  degraded  heroelf  to  an  extent 
that  her  husband,  powerful  and  malignant  as  he  was,  n 
could  have  done.  She  and  her  friends  counted  upon  the 
devotion  of  the  people  to  her  cause,  which  they  hoped 
would  have  borne  down  all  impediments  and  brokeu 
through  all  barriers. 

But  it  was  felt  that  in  attempting  to  intrude  herself  in 
that  way  at  the  risk  of  marring  a  great  national  festival, 
and  cawing  tumult  and  possibly  bloodshed,  she  had  for- 
gotten her  own  dignity  ;  her  conduct  shocked  the  public 
sense  of  propriety,  and  went  far  to  forfeit  popular  sym- 
pathy. She  became  deeply  sensible  of  this  fact  while 
wailing  for  admission,  snd  with  all  her  attempts  at  hilarity, 
her  laughter  and  gaiety  of  manner  ill  concealed  the  deep, 
self-inflicted  wounds  of  her  spirit,  which  were  never 
healed.  Hie  internal  spring  that  had  sustained  her 
through  so  many  trials  was  now  broken,  and  her  heart 
sunk  within  her  as  she  returned  home  to  ruminate  on  her 
position.  Now  completely  disenchanted,  robbed  of  the 
fond  illusion  which  had  hitherto  affected  her  perception  of 
things,  and  viewing  her  situation  in  the  cold  morning  light 
of  stem  reality,  a  chill  of  despondency  came  over  her,  and 
thenceforth  settled  heavily  upon  her  spirit. 

As  to  the  people,  their  minds  were  fall  of  the  grand 
spectacle  of  the  coronation.  It  was  to  all  ranks  and 
classes  a  novel  and  interesting  exhibition,  producing  a 
new  and  deep  sensation,  surpassing  on  the  real  theatre  of 
life  the  grandest  scenic  display  they  had  ever  witnessed 
on  any  stage.  The  king  had  done  his  utmost  as  an  artist 
to  gratify  their  taste.  His  forte  lay  in  matters  of  costume 
and  decoration,  in  tailoring  and  upholstery,  and  he  put 
forth  all  his  resources  in  thia  ceremonial.  He  had  spent 
many  anxious  days  and  nights  in  company  with  persons 
who  had  most  knowledge  of  such  matters,  discussing  ques- 
tions of  costume,  colours,  styles,  and  pictorial  effects.  The 
result  in  this  case  was  what  would  be  pronounced  in  our 
day  "  a  great  success."  The  effect  of  the  lout  entembU  in 
Westminster  Hall  was  so  grand  and  dazrling,  that  the 
king  himself  seemed  disconcerted  by  it  when  he  entered 
said  saw  it  for  the  first  time.  It  was  a  great  treat  for 
those  who  were  in  early  to  watch  the  progress  of  the 
magnificent  picture,  as  one  great  personage  after  another 
entered,  and  feature  after  feature,  and  colour  after  colour, 
were  added,  till  all  the  details  were  filled  up,  as  if  by  the 
magic  touches  of  an  unseen  artist. 

At  a  quarter  past  eight  o'clock  the  doors  were  closed. 
The  canopy  bearers  were  arranged  at  the  foot  of  the  royal 
platform;  and  the  heralds  commenced  their  arrangements 
for  marshalling  the  procession  in  the  hall.  The  king's 
sergeants  entered  first  in  their  scarlet  robes ;  the  knights 
and  the  knight  commanders  of  the  Bath  followed,  In  the 
collars  and  habits  of  their  order ;  the  judges  entered  next, 
and  took  their  places ;  then  privy  councillors  who  were 
not  peers ;  then  the  barons;  next  came  the  bishops,  fifteen 
in  number  ;  after  these  the  viscounty,  and  then  in  succes- 
sion the  earls,  the  marquises,  the  dukes,  the  great  officers 


of  state,  the  archbishops,  and  the  members  of  the  royal 
family.  On  the  royal  platform  were  the  dukes  of  York, 
Clarence,  Sussex,  Cambridge,  and  Gloucester,  and  prince 
Leopold,  in  their  full  robes,  as  knights  of  the  Garter.  The 
duke  of  Wellington,  with  his  gold  staff,  as  lord  high  con- 
stable, stood  near  the  table  in  front  of  the  throne,  the  lord 
chancellor,  the  master  of  the  horse,  the  lord  chamberlain, 
the  president  of  the  council,  and  the  lord  privy  seal  befog 
arranged  round  the  same  table.  The  names  of  the  peers 
assembled  in  the  hall  were  called  over  by  two  heralds,  and 
everything  was  arranged  for  the  procession. 

At  ten  o'clock  precisely  the  king  entered  the  hall,  pre- 
ceded by  the  great  officers  of  state,  and  took  his  seat  at 
the  head  of  the  royal  table,  robed  in  a  style  of  surpassing 
splendour,  his  hair  falling  in  thick  curia  over  his  forehead, 
and  wearing  ostrich  feathers,  surmounted  by  a  black  heron's 
plume.  He  seemed  for  a  moment  nervous,  and  advanced 
to  his  seat  with  a  hurried  step,  but  soon  recovered  his  self- 
possession,  bowing  with  great  affability  to  the  peers  around 
him,  and  assuming  an  air  of  majesty  worthy  of  the  great 
occasion.  All  the  spectators  in  the  gallery  rose  as  he 
entered,  and  kept  standing  while  he  remained  in  the  hall, 
the  royal  band  meanwhile  playing,  "  God  save  the  king," 
and  the  guns  without  announcing  to  the  metropolis  the 
commencement  of  the  grand  solemnity.  Tho  sword  of 
state,  the  sword  of  mercy,  and  the  two  swords  of  justice 
were  drawn  from  their  scabbards,  and  laid  upon  the  table 
before  the  king.  The  gold  spurs  were  also  delivered  in  the 
same  manner.  Then  entered  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Westminster,  in  their  surplices  and  rich  copes,  walking  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  hall,  preceded  by  the  sergeant  of 
the  vestry,  in  a  scarlet  mantle ;  the  children  of  the  king's 
chapel,  in  scarlet  mantles;  and  the  children  of  the  choir,  in 
surplices ;  the  gentlemen  of  the  king's  chapel,  in  scarlet 
mantles  ;  the  choir  of  Westminster,  in  surplices,  all  four 
abreast.  Then  came  the  sub-dean  of  the  chapel  royal ;  two 
pursuivants  of  arms;  two  heralds;  the  two  provincial 
kings  of  arms ;  the  dean  of  Westminster,  carrying  St. 
Edward's  crown  on  a  cushion  of  cloth  of  gold ;  first  pre- 
bendary of  Westminster,  carrying  the  orb ;  second  pre* 
herniary,  carrying  the  sceptre  with  the  dove ;  third 
prebendary,  carrying  the  sceptre  with  the  cross;  fourth 
prebendary,  carrying  St.  Edward's  staff ;  fifth  prebendary, 
carrying  the  chalice  and  patina ;  sixth  prebendary,  currying 
the  Bible.  Having  made  their  reverences  repeatedly  in 
different  parts  of  the  hall,  the  dean  presented  the  crown  to 
the  lord  high  constable,  who  delivered  it  to  the  deputy 
lord  great  chamberlain,  and  by  him  it  was  placed  on  the 
table  before  the  king.  The  rest  of  the  regalia  were 
severally  delivered  by  each  prebendary  on  his  knee  to  the 
dean,  and  by  him  passed  in  the  same  way  to  the  table. 
The  king  having  commanded  the  deputy  garter  to  summon 
the  noblemen  and  bishops  who  were  to  bear  the  regalia, 
the  deputy  lord  great  chamberlain  took  them  up,  and 
placed  them  in  the  hands  of  those  by  whom  they  were  to 
be  carried.  Then  the  profession  commenced  with  the 
anthem,  "  O  Lord,  grant  the  king  a  long  life,"  which  was 
sung  in  parts,  the  royal  band  at  the  same  time  playing, 
the  trumpets  sounding,  and  the  drums  beating  till  they 
arrived  in  the  abbey. 
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Tha  procession  was  at  length  formed.  It  wu  a  curious 
and  instructive  exhibition,  as  bringing  out  in  one  view 
all  the  costly  belongings  of  royalty  which  could  be 
grouped  together  in-doon.  The  king,  who  was  supported 
on  one  side  by  the  bishop  of  Oxford,  on  the  other  by  the 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  wore  a  cap  of  state  adorned  with  jewels, 
under  a  canopy  of  doth  of  gold,  borne  by  sixteen  barons  of 
the  Cinque  Porta.  His  train  was  borne  by  eight  eldest  sous 
of  peers,  assisted  by  the  master  and  the  groom  of  the 
robes,  with  twenty  gentlemen  pensioners  on  each  side. 
The  numerous  officers  of  state  who  took  part  in  the  proces- 
sion were  clothed  in  costumes  of  endless  variety,  in  every 
imaginable  style  of  decoration,  and  the  most  brilliant  and 
striking  colours,  the  fantastic  and  grotesque  reproduction 
of  the  magnificent  royalty  of  olden  times,  when  English 
kings  were  men  of  might,  who  could  wield  their  heavy 
,  broadswords,  and  lead  gallant  charges  on  the  battle-field. 
George  IV.  had  not  been  distinguished  in  any  such  way. 
He  had  never  been  anything  higher  in  tike  army  than  a 
colonel,  and  had  never  seen  any  service ;  but  he  was  pre- 
eminently  qualified  to  be  the  principal  figure  in  a  royal 
pageant,  and  on  this  day  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  prove 
to  the  nation  that  he  was  the  right  roan  in  the  right  place. 
In  contemplating  what  followed  when  the  heads  of  the 
church  bestowed  their  benedictions  upon  him,  and  anointed 
him, -we  could  with  to  eliminate  bis  moral  character,  to  for- 
get all  about  his  manner  of  life,  the  women  he  rained,  and 
the  wife  he  persecuted.  A  mind  that  could  see  through 
all  the  imposing  pomp  and  grandeur  might  have  conceived 
a  procession  of  a  different  kind — a  long  train  of  female 
victims,  abandoned,  heart-broken,  sunk  in  poverty  and  in- 
famy, whom  this  illustrious  prince,  with  his  minions,  had 
made  it  the  chief  business  of  his  life  to  corrupt  and  rain. 
Bat  these  were  all  now  forgotten ;  even  the  wronged  and 
degraded  wife  was  not  allowed  a  place  in  the  background 
of  the  picture. 

As  the  procession  moved  on  to  the  abbey,  the  crowd 
was  dazzled  with  its  splendour.  Various  personages  ■ 
the  objects  of  cheers  or  hisses,  according  as  they  ■ 
acceptable  or  not  to  the  parties  of  the  king  or  queen.  At 
length  his  majesty  appeared  in  the  distance.  The  crowd 
were  then  silent,  and  all  eyes  were  fixed  intently  on  that 
figure,  the  most  showy  and  gorgeous  impersonation  of 
royalty,  perhaps,  that  ever  the  people  of  any  European 
nation  had  beheld.  The  following  is  a  lively  description 
of  the  scene  within  the  abbey,  by  one  who  had  the 
privilege  of  witnessing  it: — "The  herbwoman  with  her 
maids,  and  the  sergeant-porter,  remained  at  the  entrance 
within  the  west  door ;  the  drums  and  trumpets  filed  off  to 
the  gallery  over  the  entrance  door.  The  abbey  at  this 
moment  began  rapidly  to  fill.  The  peeresses— their  natural 
attractions  heightened  by  every  aid  which  art  or  fancy 
could  supply,  their  dresses  sparkling  with  jewels,  and  their 
white  feathers  waving  in  the  wind — thronged  into  the 
seats  appointed  for  them  immediately  below  the  choir,  and 
ranged  in  rows,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
five,  without  a  single  creature  of  the  grosser  sex  to  disturb 
the  uniformity  or  break  the  delicacy  of  the  scene ;  with 
robes  of  every  colour,  various  as  the  rainbow,  and  pli 
of  hues  almost  aa  many,  their  box  showed  like  a  bed  of 


summer  flowers,  in  which  the  rose,  the  tulip  and  the 
violet,  the  snowdrop  and  the  bright  blue-boll  displayed, 
contending  each  in  its  pride  of  beauty,  and  all  toitting  on 
pre-eminence.  The  procession  continuing  its  course — the 
choirs  of  the  chapel  royal  and  of  Westminster,  with  his 
majesty's  band,  to  the  organ  gallery— some  little  con- 
fusion occurred  in  the  filing  off  of  the  different  bands ;  bat 
the  difficulty  was  quickly  at  an  end,  and  upon  the  entrance 
of  the  king  into  the  aisle,  a  hundred  instrument  and  twice 
hundred  voices  rang  out  their  notes  at  once,  and  the 
loud  anthem,  attended  with  the  applauding  shouts  of  the 
ipectators,  echoed  to  the  very  roof  of  the  abbey." 

The  procession  seems  to  have  been  too  much  for  the 
itrcngth  of  the  king.  When  he  arrived  at  his  chair  of 
state  opposite  the  altar,  where  he  first  knelt  in  private 
devotion,  he  appeared  distressed  almost  to  fainting.  It 
was  with  uneven  steps,  and  evident  difficulty,  that  he 
made  his  way  up  the  aisle.  Tho  heat  was  so  great  that 
lady  in  one  of  the  galleries  swooned,  and  had  to  be 
removed  from  the  building.  The  king  was  enormously 
over-dressed;  and  we  are  told  that  the  weight  of  the  state 
cloak  alone,  though  it  had  seven  supporters,  might  have 
erpowered  a  man  in  the  meet  vigorous  bodily  health. 
The  important  business  of  the  day  was  now  to  be  trans- 
acted. After  the  ringing  of  an  anthem,  and  the  wending 
of  trumpets,  the  ceremony  of  recognition  was  proceeded 
with.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  lord  chancellor, 
the  lord  great  chamberlain,  the  lord  high  constable,  and 
the  earl  marshal  went  each  to  a  different  point  of  the 
compass,  east,  south,  west,  and  north,  and  addressed  the 
people  in  a  loud  voice,  the  king  at  the  same  time  standing 
by  his  chair  and  showing  himself  to  each  side  of  the 
theatre,  while  the  archbishop  spoke  as  follows :— "  Sirs,  I 
here  present  unto  you  king  George  IV.,  the  undoubted 
king  of  this  realm:  wherefore  all  you  that  come  this 
day  to  do  your  homage,  are  ye  willing  to  do  the  same?" 
This  was  answered  by  loud  and  repeated  acclamations, 
with  cries  of  "  God  save  king  George  IV. !" 

The  trumpets  then  sounded,  another  anthem  was  sung, 
and  the  king  proceeded  to  make  his  first  oblation  upon  the 
altar,  kneeling  and  uncovered,  and  being  supported  in  hia 
passage  thither  by  two  bishops,  the  lords  carrying  the 
regalia  before  him.  The  treasurer  of  the  household  then 
delivered  a  wedge  of  gold,  a  pound  weight,  to  the  great 
chamberlain,  which  he,  kneeling,  delivered  to  the  arch- 
bishop, and  the  archbishop  to  the  king,  who  laid  it  on  the 
altar.  An  appropriate  prayer  was  then  offered  by  the 
archbishop,  the  communion  service  was  read,  with  the 
Niceue  creed;  then  followed  a  sermon  by  the  archbishop 
of  York,  in  which,  among-  other  good  things,  he  said 
"  that  it  behoved  royalty  to  be  strenuous  in  giving  exam- 
ples of  purity  in  its  own  person ;  that  the  king  should 
never  forget  that  bis  virtues  form  the  strongest  ties  between 
him  and  his  people.  Every  page  in  history  proved  that 
people  were  neither  regardless  of  the  character  of  their 
sovereign  nor  blind  to  his  merits."  One  might  suppose 
from  the  foregoing  remarks  that  the  most  reverend  preacher 
meant  to  be  personal,  and  that  he  took  that  solemn  occa- 
sion to  rebuke  the  king  for  his  vices.  But  he  had  no  idea 
of  the  kind ;  on  the  contrary,  he  poured  out  the  fragrant 
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■oil  of  flattery  very  copiously.  He  said,  '*  Our  prudence, 
our  morality,  were  proverbial  amongst  other  nations,  and 
the  virtue*  of  our  present  king  seemed  to  secure  a  perma- 
nency of  that  feeling !"  After  some  general  reflections 
on  the  duties  of  sovereigns,  and  praise  of  the  house  of 
Hanover,  too  archbishop  said,  "  It  was  a  consolation  to 
see  the  son  and  worthy  successor  of  George  III.  treading 
in  the  same  steps ;  and,  indeed,  the  past  conduct  of  his 
majesty  had  given  every  reason  to  hope  the  best  from  him 
for  the  future !"    Then  the  archbishop  administered  the 


At  the  sight  of  this  the  people,  with  load  and  repeated 
shouts,  cried,  "God  save  the  king!"  The  trumpets 
sounded,  and  the  great  guns  from  the  Tower  responded. 
When  the  noise  ceased,  the  archbishop  addressed  to  the 
king  a  brief  exhortation,  and  an  anthem  was  sung.  The 
archbishop  and  the  other  prelates  then  approached  the 
king,  and  delivered  him  the  Bible,  with  the  exhortation  to 
do  the  things  contained  therein. 

And  now,  the  king  having  been  thus  anointed  and 
crowned,  and  having  received  all  the  ensigns  of  royalty, 
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u  oath,  and  the  ceremony  of  anointing  followed, 
preceded  by  the  singing  of  an  anthem  and  prayer. 

The  investiture  now  commenced,  when  his  majesty  was 
.girt  with  the  sword  of  state,  the  armill,  or  emblem  of 
mercy,  and  royal  robe.  The  royal  or  purple  robe  of  state, 
furred  with  ermine,  was  then  pnt  on,  also  the  annulnm, 
<w  ring,  the  ensign  of  kingly  dignity,  and  of  the  defence  of 
the  catholic  iaith.  A  pair  of  gloves  were  next  put  on  his 
majesty,  and  the  archbishop  delivered  him  the  sceptre  and 
Jhe  rod  of  mercy.  The  crowning  here  took  place.  While 
his  majesty  sat  in  king  Edward's  chair,  the  dean  of  West- 
minster brought  the  crown  from  the  altar,  and  the  arch- 
bishop reverently  placed  it  on  the  king's  head. 
108.— Naw  Series. 


the  archbishop  solemnly  blessed  him ;  nil  the  bishops  stand- 
ing about  him,  with  the  rest  of  the  peers,  adding  a  loud 
and  hearty  "  Amen." 

The  blessing  being  thus  given,  the  king  sat  down  in  his 
chair,  and  kissed  the  archbishop  and  bishops  assisting  at 
his  coronation,  they  kneeling  before  him,  one  after  another. 
Then  the  choir  began  to  sing  the  Te  Deum,  and  the  king 
went  np  to  the  theatre  on  which  the  throne  is  placed,  sjl 
the  bishops,  great  officers,  and  other  peers  attending  him, 
while  he  sat  down  and  reposed  himself  in  his  chair 
below  the  throne.  Another  anthem  having  been  sung,  his 
majesty  was  entbronised,  holding  the  sceptre  in  his  right 
hand,  and  the  orb  in  his  left,  all  the  great  officers,  those 
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that  bore  the  swords  and  the  sceptres,  standing  round, 
while  the  archbishop  offered  up  another  exhortation  and 
prayer.  This  being  ended,  all  the  peers  did  homage 
formally  and  solemnly.  In  the  meantime  the  treasurer  of 
the  household  threw  among  the  people  medals  of  gold  and 
surer,  as  the  king's  largess,  or  donation.  The  archbishop 
and  bishops  first,  and  then  the  peers,  according  to  their  rank, 
did  homage  kneeling,  and  repeating  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
The  communion  followed,  for  which  the  king  offered  bread 
and  wine  brought  to  him  from  king  Edward's  chapel. 
He  made  a  second  oblation,  consisting  of  a  mark  weight  of 
gold,  which  the  archbishop  received  in  a  basin. 

The  whole  coronation  service  being  concluded,  at  length 
the  king,  attended  and  accompanied  as  before,  descended 
from  the  throne,  crowned,  carrying  the  sceptre  and  rod  in 
his  hands,  and  passed  into  king  Edward's  chapel,  where 
he  was  disrobed  and  again  arrayed  with  his  robe  of  purple 
velvet  and  another  crown.  During  his  absence  in  St. 
Edward's  chapel,  which  lasted  about  ten  minutes,  the 
abbey  became  literally  deserted.  The  peeresses  rushed  oat 
of  the  church,  the  box  of  the  foreign  ministers  was  emptied 
in  a  moment,  the  musicians  and  principal  singers  abruptly 
left  the  choir,  and  when  the  king  returned,  he  beheld  on 
the  one  hand  empty  benches,  covered  with  litter,  and  on 
the  other  the  backs  of  his  courtiers,  making  their  exit  with 
the  most  undignified  haste.  His  majesty  bore  this  seeming 
want  of  respect  with  great  good  humour. 

During  the  proceedings  in  the  abbey,  Westminster  Hall 
was  being  prepared  for  the  banquet.  There  were  three 
tables  on  each  side,  each  table  having  covers  for  fifty-six 
persona,  and  each  person  having  before  him  a  silver  plate. 
The  other  plate  was  entirely  of  gold.  The  dishes  served 
up  were  all  cold,  consisting  of  fowls,  tongues,  pies,  and  a 
profusion  of  sweetmeats,  with  conserves  and  fruit  of  every 
kind.  At  twenty  minutes  to  four  o'clock  the  gates  were 
thrown  open  to  admit  the  procession  on  its  return.  Seen 
from  the  opposite  end  of  the  hall,  the  effect  was  magni- 
ficent, as  the  procession  passed  under  the  triumphal  arch. 
On  the  entrance  of  the  king  he  was  received  with  loud 
and  continued  acclamations.  His  majesty  being  seated  at 
the  banquet,  the  first  coarse  came  with  a  grand  procession, 
which  the  king  seemed  to  regard  with  great  satisfaction. 
The  duke  of  Wellington,  as  lord  high  constable,  the 
marquis  of  Anglesey,  aa  lord  high  steward,  and  the  deputy 
earl  marshal,  lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  mounted  on 
horses,  and  attended  by  their  pages  and  grooms,  advanced 
to  the  foot  of  the  platform  ;  the  horsemen  stopped  while  the 
clerks  of  the  kitchen  advanced  to  the  royal  table,  and 
took  the  dishta  from  the  gentlemen  pensioners.  Then 
the  whole  procession  moved  back,  the  horsemen  backing 
their  chargers  with  the  greatest  precision,  amidst  loud 
applause. 

The  first  course  having  been  removed,  a  flourish  of 
trumpets  was  heard  at  the  bottom  of  the  hall,  the  great 
gates  were  instantly  thrown  wide  open,  and  the  champion, 
Mr.  Dymoke,  made  his  appearance  under  the  gothic 
archway,  mounted  on  his  piebald  charger,  accompanied  on 
the  right  by  the  duke  of  Wellington,  and  on  the  left  by 
lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  and  attended  by  trumpeters 
and  an  esquire.    The  first  challenge  was  given  at  the 


entrance  of  tho  hall,  in  the  following  terms  :— "  If  any 
person,  of  what  degree  soever,  high  or  low,  shall  deny 
or  gainsay  our  sovereign  lord  king  George  IV.,  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  defender  of 
the  faith,  son  and  next  heir  to  our  sovereign  lord  king 
George  III.,  the  last  king  deceased,  to  be  right  heir 
to  the  Imperial  crown  of  this  United  Kingdom,  or  that  he 
ought  not  to  enjoy  the  same,  here  is  his  champion,  who 
saith  that  ha  lieth,  and  he  is  a  false  traitor ;  being  ready  in 
person  to  combat  with  him,  and  in  this  quarrel  will 
adventure  his  life  against  him,  on  what  day  soever  he  shall 
be  appointed."  After  a  pause  of  a  few  minutes,  the- 
champion  flung  his  gauntlet  on  the  floor.  The  herald 
took  it  up  and  returned  it,  as  no  one  appeared  to  accept 
the  challenge.  It  was  repeated  when  the  cavalcade 
arrived  half  way  up  the  ball,  and  a  third  time  at  the  top 
of  the  first  flight  of  steps,  amidst  loud  applause  and  shouts 
of  "  Long  live  the  king  ! "  His  majesty,  evidently  pleased 
with  his  knightly  bearing,  drank  tho  champion's  health  in 
a  flowing  goblet.  The  champion,  on  his  part,  having 
received  the  cup,  drank  to  the  king,  "Long  live  his 
majesty,  king  George  IV. ! "  He  then  gave  the  cup  to 
one  of  his  pages,  who  bore  it  away  as  the  perquisite 
of  his  master.  Immediately  after,  Garter,  attended  by 
the  king  of  arms,  proclaimed  his  majesty's  titles  in  Latin, 
French,  and  English,  three  several  times,  from  the  upper- 
most step  of  the  elevated  platform,  then  in  the  middle  of 
the  hall,  and  then  at  the  bottom.  Some  other  ceremonies 
having  been  gone  through,  the  king's  health  was  proposed 
by  one  of  the  peers,  and  drank  with  acclamation.  The 
national  anthem  was  then  song,  after  which  tho  king  rose 
and  said,  "The  king  thanks  his  peers  for  drinking  his 
health,  and  does  them  the  honour  of  drinking  their  health 
and  that  of  his  good  people."  Shortly  after,  his  majesty 
qoitted  the  hall  and  returned  to  his  palace  in  his  private 
carriage,  attended  by  his  usual  body  guard. 

From  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  is  but  a  step.  A 
scene  followed  the  king's  departure  which  seems  almost 
incredible.  After  the  service  of  the  second  course,  the 
numerous  attendants,  singers,  and  even  ladies  and 
gentlemen  began  to  press  round  the  royal  table,  as  if 
prepared  for  a  scramble  to  possess  its  contents.  The 
crowd  of  spectators  pressed  nearer  and  nearer.  For  o- 
moment  only  covetous  eyes  were  cast  on  the  spoils,  as  if 
each  were  afraid  to  begin  the  plunder ;  but,  at  last,  a  rude- 
hand  having  been  throat  through  the  first  ranks,  and  a 
golden  fork  having  been  seized,  this  operated  as  a  signal 
to  all,  and  was  followed  by  a  "general  snatch."  In  a 
short  time  all  the  small  portable  articles  were  transferred- 
to  the  pockets  of  the  multitude.  The  lord  high  chamber- 
lain, hearing  of  the  attack,  hastened  to  the  rescue,  and 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  saved  the  more  important 
articles  of  plate,  and  had  them  conveyed  to  Carlton  Garden. 
Then  followed  a  scene  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  coro- 
nations. The  crowds  in  the  galleries  had  beheld  with  envy 
the  operations  at  the  banquet.  They  were  very  hungry, 
and  very  thirsty,  and  seeing  now  that  Westminster  Hall 
was  "  liberty  hall,"  they  mshed  down  different  staira  and 
passages,  and  attacked  the  viands  and  tho  wine.  A  raging 
thirst  was  the  first  thing  to  be  satisfied,  and  in  a  few 
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TnhiuteB  every  bottle  on  the  table  was  emptied.  A  fresh 
supply  was  soon  obtained  from  the  cellarettes.  "  From 
liquids  the  operators  proceeded  to  solids,  and  here  the 
-work  of  destruction  was  equally  fierce.  Sweetmeats, 
poetry,  and  confectionery  of  all  sorts  vanished  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning."  When  the  ravening  selfishness  of 
the  hungry  crowd  was  satisfied,  the  gentlemen  recovered 
their  politeness,  and  began  to  think  of  the  ladies.  Groups 
■of  beautiful  women  then  found  their  way  to  the  tables, 
and  every  effort  was  made  to  afford  them  the  refreshment 
-of  which  they  stood  so  much  in  need.  In  the  meantime, 
the  plunderers  took  advantage  of  the  confusion  to  enrich 
themselves  with  trophies,  breaking  and  destroying  the 
"table  ornaments  to  obtain  fragments  of  things  too 
cumbrous  to  carry  away.  Thus,  baskets,  flower-pots, 
vases,  and  figures  were  everywhere  disappearing,  and  these 
were  followed  by  glasses,  knives,  forks,  salt-spoons,  and, 
finally,  the  plates  and  dishes.  The  last  were  engraved 
with  the  royal  anna  and  the  letters  "  Geo.  IV.,"  and  were 
therefore  specially  coveted  as  memorials.  The  dirty  state 
of  toe  articles,  however,  was  rather  out  of  keeping  with  the 
costly  dresses;  but  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  got  over  the 
difficulty  by  wrapping  op  the  articles  in  their  pocket- 
handkerchiefs.  Having  thus  secured  all  the  spoils  they 
-could,  they  made  all  possible  haste  to  their  carriages. 
At  a  subsequent  period,  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  the  royal  plate  could  be  kept  from  being  carried  away 
by  the  multitude  outside,  when  the  barriers  were  removed. 
"  The  excitement  occasioned  by  the  gaudy  pageant 
of  the  coronation,"  says  a  contemporary  writer,  "had  no 
sooner  subsided,  than  the  attention  of  the  people  was 
turned  to  the  enormous  expenses  incurred,  and  which  were 
to  be  defrayed  from  the  public  purse.  The  single  item  of 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds  for  the  robes  of  the  king, 
which  were  only  worn  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  to  be 
deposited  as  useless  lumber  on  the  shelves  of  the  royal 
wardrobe,  naturally  met  with  the  indignant  reprobation 
of  the  people.  They  beheld  their  interests  sacrificed,  their 
distresses  aggravated,  their  feelings  trifled  with,  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  gratifying  an  inordinate  love  of  pomp  and 
pageantry.  With  the  last  light  that  wag  extinguished  at 
the  banquet  scene  at  which  an  hour  before  shone  the  pride 
of  English  beanty  and  of  English  chivalry — with  the  last 
retiring  step  from  the  deserted  hall — gradually  subsided  the 
public  interest  in  the  pageant ;  and  it  was  then  discovered 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  imme- 
diate dependents  of  the  court,  its  retainers  and  its  minions, 
the  public  voice  deprecated  the  ceremony  ;  and  that  so  far 
from  adding  to  the  popularity  of  the  monarch,  it  abrogated 
from  him  all  claim  and  title  to  the  character  of  a  patriotic 
king.  The  venal  crew  hired  for  the  purpose  to  exclaim 
'  God  save  the  king ! '  anil  to  hiss  the  queen,  were  people 
of  a  different  stamp  and  character  from  those  who  but  a 
few  days  before  had  led  the  ranks  and  filled  up  the  van  of 
public  opinion.  They  were  the  vain,  the  aristocratic,  and 
the  wealthy,  who  could  pay  for  such  exhibitions ;  while 
the  spacious  area  in  view  waa  filled  by  the  king's  partisans, 
•elected  from  subordinate  stations  in  society.  Many  even 
of  these  hung  their  heads  with  shame,  at  if  conscious  to 
themselves   of    the  mean  and  dastardly  part  tbey  were 


acting,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  general  voice  of  their 
countryman.  This,  indeed,  was  not  a  time  that  the  king 
could  stoop  to  feel;  it  was  the  general  holiday  of  hypocrisy 
and  dissimulation.  After  the  day  of  the  coronation,  the 
mask  dropped  from  the  royal  face.  The  carnival  waa 
over,  and  the  royal  actor  approached  the  crisis  of  his  policy. 
The  blow  had  taken  effect ;  it  had  struck  on  the  heart  of 
the  unhappy  queen.  Private  insult  and  secret  persecution 
she  could  endure  ;  but  open  insult,  in  the  presence  of  the 
people,  who  bat  a  few  days  before  had  attended  her  in 
triumph,  accomplished  her  destruction.  Her  former 
invincible  resolution  failed  to  support  her.  She  saw  what 
the  innocent  lopk  to,  after  trial  and  acquittal,  to  be  of  no 
use  to  her.  She  was  still  persecuted,  still  overlooked,  and 
even  her  judges  shunned  her.  "  Their  triumph,"  she  said, 
"only  precedes  mine  by  a  few  hours.  It  is  their  turn  next, 
and  may  God  forgive  them  1 "  * 

After  the  coronation,  the  queen  resided  at  Branden- 
burgh  House,  determined  to  lead  a  life  of  dignified  retire- 
ment. But  the  violent  agitation  and  excitement,  and  the 
terribly  painful  mortification  to  which  she  waa  subjected 
in  her  ill-advised  attempt  to  form  part  of  the  coronation 
pageant,  were  too  much  for  her  constitution.  The  func- 
tions of  the  body  were  therefore  wholly  deranged.  An 
obstruction  of  the  bowels  took  place,  which  terminated  in 
inflammation  and  mortification.  Aa  soon  as  it  waa  evident 
that  her  end  was  approaching,  much  public  sympathy  was 
excited,  and  the  vicinity  of  her  residence  was  incessantly 
thronged  with  persona  of  all  classes  making  anxious  inquiries 
about  her  health,  and  solicitous  for  her  restoration.  On 
the  4th  of  August,  when  her  professional  advisers  were 
receiving  instructions  about  the  disposition  of  h«r  property, 
one  of  them  suggested  the  propriety  of  sending  a  messenger 
to  Italy  to  seal  up  her  papers,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  her  enemies.  "  And  what  if 
they  do  V  "  she  exclaimed  ;  "  I  have  no  papers  that  they 
may  not  see.  They  can  find  nothing,  because  there  is 
nothing,  nor  ever  has  been,  to  impeach  my  character. "  One 
of  them  said  that  ha  waa  aware  of  that,  but  her  enemies 
might  put  there  what  they  did  not  find.  She  replied,  "  I 
have  always  defied  their  malice,  and  I  defy  it  still." 
Nevertheless,  it  was  her  conscious  failure  in  her  efforts  to 
make  the  public  believe  this,  coupled  with  the  public 
humiliation  to  which  she  had  been  subjected,  that  bowed 
down  her  spirit  at  last,  and  gave  the  victory  to  her  enemies. 
She  had  painted  their  characters  in  vivid  colours  in  her 
private  diary,  and  might  have  transmitted  their  punishment 
to  posterity,  had  she  ordered  it  to  be  preserved  and 
published;  but  she  gave  directions  to  have  it  destroyed, 
and  it  was  burnt  in  her  presence,  by  one  of  her  foreign 
maids.  After  Buffering  intensely  for  four  or  five  days,  she 
sank  into  a  stupor,  from  which  she  never  woke,  and  on  the 
7th  of  August,  after  an  entire  absence  of  sense  and  faculty 
for  more  than  two  hours,  expired  Caroline  of  Brunswick, 
queen  consort  of  George  IV.,  in  the  fifty-  fourth  year  of  her 
age.  She  had  by  her  bedside  in  her  last  hours  her  faithful 
friends  and  constant  attendants,  lord  andlady  Hood,  andlady 
Anne  Hamilton  ;  alderman  Wood,  who  had  been  devoted  to 
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her  interests  from  the  first,  was  also  present,,  as  well  as  her  |  urged  her  claims,  was  the  vehemence  of  the  minister*  in 
legal  aod  medical  advisers.  Lord  Holland,  who  had  been  ,  hurling  against  her  the  bolts  with  which  they  were  rap- 
one  of  her  defenders,  gives  .the  following  estimate  of  her  plied  by  their  royal  master.  She  seems  to  have  had  a 
character  in  his  diary : —  presentiment  that  she  must  succumb  at  last  to  the- "storm 

"She  was  at  best  a  strange  woman,  and  a  very  sorry  and  :  of  persecution  that  never  ceased  to  beat  upon  her.  A. 
uninteresting  heroine.  She  had,  they  say,  some  talent,  touching  incident  illustrating  this  fact  is  recorded  by  lady 
some  pleasantry,  some  good  humour,  and  great  spirit  and  I  Charlotte  Bury : — "  There  was  a  small  and  very  agreeable 
courage.  But  she  was  utterly  destitute  of  all  female  party  at  supper  with  the  princess  at  Kensington ;  they 
delicacy,  and  exhibited  in  the  whole  course  of  the  transac-  ,  sat  at  table  till  a  late  hour,  when  some  one  ventured  to 
tion  relating  to  herself  very  little  feeling  for  anybody,  hint  that  morning  was  at  hand.  '  Ah,'  said  the  princess, 
and  very  little  regard  for  honour  and  truth,  or  even  for  . '  God,  he  knows  when  we  may  all  meet  again.  To  tell 
the  interests  of  those  who  were  devoted  to  her,  whether  the  you  God's  truth,  when  I  am  happy  and  comfortable  I 
people  in  the  aggregate,  or  the  individuals  who  enthusias-  j  could  sit  on  for  ever.'  There  was  heaviness  in  her  mirth, 
tically  espoused  her  cause.  She  avowed  her  dislike  for  and  everyone  seemed  to  feel  it  as  they  sat  oo.  At  last 
many,  scarcely  concealed  her  contempt  for  all:  in  short,  to  ,  they  rose,  and  most  of  the  guests  went  away.  Scarcely 
speak  plainly,  if  not  mad,  she  was  a  very  worthless  woman."  had  Sir  H.  Englefield,  Sir  William  Gell,  and  Mr.  Graven 
Nearly  to  the  same  effect  is  the  sketch  of  her  character  reached  the  ante-room,  when  a  long  and  protracted  roll  of 
given  by  one  who  knew  her  much  better  than  lord  thunder  shook  the  palace  to  its  very  foundations,  a.  light 
Holland: — "I  have  never  known  a  more  extraordinary  brighter  than  the  sun  flashed  into  the  drawing-room,  a 
person  than  the  princess,"  says  lady  Charlotte  Bury.  "She  violent  hissing  noise  followed,  and  a  ball  of  electric  fluid, 
writes  occasionally  with  much  spirit,  and  many  of  the  '  very  like  what  is  represented  on  the  stage,  seemed  to  fall 
copies  of  her  letters  to  the  prince  are  both  clever  and  close  to  the  window  where  the  princess  and  lady  Bury  were 
touching.  Sometimes  there  is  a  series  of  exalted  sentiment  standing.  Scarcely  had  they  recovered  the  shock  when  all 
in  what  she  says  and  does  that  quite  astonishes  me,  and  the  gentlemen  returned,  stating,  that  the  sentinel  at  the 
makes  me  rub  my  eyes  and  open  my  ears  to  know  if  it  is  door  was  knocked  down,  and  a  great  portion  of  the 
the  same  person  who  condescends  to  talk  low  nonsense,  and  gravel  walk  torn  up.  'Ah,'  said  the  princess,  undig- 
sometimes  even  gross  ribaldry.  One  day  I  think  her  alt  mayed,  but  solemnly,  shaking  her  head,  '  this  forebodes 
perfection,  another  I  know  not  what  to  think.    The  tissues    my  downfall.'"" 

of  her  character  are  certainly  more  uneven  than  of  any  other  The  king,  who  had  set  out  on  his  long-premeditated 
person  I  was  ever  acquainted  with.  One  day  there  is  visit  to  Ireland,  leaving  his  wife  on  her  death-bed,  was 
tinsel  and  tawdry;  another  worsted;  another  silk  and  already  at  Holyhead  when  he  received' the  tidings  of  her 
satin  ;  another  gold  and  jewels ;  another  de  la  boat,  de  la  decease.  From  that  port  lord  Londonderry  wrote  a  note 
crasse — que  diraisje?  et peat-etrefai  trap  dit."  .  to  the  lord  chancellor,  in  which  he  said,    "  I  add   this 

On  another  occasion  lady  Charlotte  returns  to  the  same  ,  private  note  to  the  letter  which  the  king  has  directed  roe 
subject.  "  The  tissues  of  all  human  character  are  more  or  to  write,  to  say  that  his  majesty  is  quite  well,  and  ha» 
leas  uneven;  but  Ineverknewgreaterineqnalitythan  that  evinced,  since  the  intelligence  of  the  queen's  death  was 
of  this  very  extraordinary  woman ;  posterity  will  never  do  received,  every  disposition  to  conform  to  such  arrangementa 
justice  to  her  memory,  for  as,  in  most  cases,  the  bad  and  and  observances  as  might  be  deemed  most  becoming  upon 
inferior  parts  of  ber  character  were  tangible  and  pro-  ,  an  occasion  which  cannot  be  regarded  in  any  other  light 
minent  to  the  observation,  while  those  alone  who  lived  in  than  as  the  greatest  of  alt  possible  deliverances,  both  to  his 
her  intimate  society  knew  of  the  many  good  and  great  majesty  and  to  the  country.  The  king  feels  assured  that 
ingredients  which  formed  part  of  the  heterogeneous  '  the  events  to  which  my  letters  refer,  once  in  your  hands, 
mixture,  it  ought  to  be  recorded  to  the  honour  of  the  ■  will  be  sifted  to  the  bottom  and  wisely  decided ;  and  to 
princess  that  until  she  was  goaded  to  madness  she  never  the  advice  he  may  receive  there  will  be  every  disposition 
felt  any  hatred  against  the  prince's  friends  as  such ;  only  on  his  majesty's  part  to  conform ;  but  where  papers  con- 
against  persons  who  had  been  her  adherents,  and  turned  nected  with  his  daughter,  as  well  as  other  branches  of  his 
from  her  to  bow  the  knee  to  Baal,  did  she  show  any  ;  family,  are  in  question,  your  lordship  will  estimate  the 
resentment."  *  I  deep  interest  the  king  takes  in  your  giving  the  whole  your 

It  was  a  great  aggravation  of  the  difficulties  and  wrongs  j  best  consideration, 
of  the  queen,  that  she  was  made  alternately  the  instrument  ''The  king  proposes  to  pass  over  to  Dublin  to-day.  The 
by  which  whigs  and  toriea  advanced  their  own  party  in-  i  wind  is  so  unfair  that  his  majesty  intends  to  avail  himself 
tereets.  When  the  former  made  capital  of  her  grievances  j  of  the  conveyance  of  a  steam-packet,  by  which,  the  sea 
as  princess  of  Wales,  the  latter  put  forth  all  their  energies  ,  being  very  tranquil,  he  hopes  to  reach  Howth  in  seven  or 
to  blunt  or  break  the  instrument  in  the  hands  of  their  j  eight  hours,  and  to  pass  quietly  to  the  Phoenix  Park, 
opponents.  Again,  when  the  toriss  stood  upon  her  ]  where  his  majesty  will  remain  in  privacy  till  the  queen's 
shoulders  to  climb  into  power,  she  was  thrown  into  the  ,  remains  have  been  embarked  for  the  continent." 


hands  of  the  whigs.     In  proportion  to  the  earnestness 
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The  king  rejoiced  too  soon.    Tho  announcement  to  the 


with  which  the  opposition  bewailed  her  grievances  mid    public  of  the  queen's  death  was  the  knell  of  the  popularity 
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RIOT  IN  LONDON  AT  THE  FUNERAL  Of  THE  QUEEN. 
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which  be  had  recently  acquired.  It  was  natural  enough, 
from  his  past  relations  with  her,  that  he  should  feel  her 
death  to  be  what  he  so  candidly  avowed,  "  the  greatest 
of  all  possible  deliverances" — the  happy  conclusion  of  a 
long-protracted  and  disgraceful  war,  which  bad  divided 
the  nation  into  two  parties.  The  woman  fell  in  the 
struggle  which  she  had  so  courageously  maintained ;  for 
on  the  side  of  the  oppressor  there  was  power.  But  his 
triumph  was  disastrous.  Death  seemed  to  atone  for  all 
the  errors  of  his  victim,  and  no  one  now  seemed  inclined 
to  draw  "  her  frailties  from  their  dread  abode."  There 
was  an  immediate  and  powerful  reaction  in  the  public 
mind  against  the  king,  which  was  strengthened  by  the 
ungracious  measures  adopted  in  connection  with  her 
funeral.  There  was  a  clause  in  her  will  to  this  effect  !— 
"I  desire  and  direct  that,  my  body  be  not  opened,  and 
that  three  days  after  my  death  it  be  carried  to  Brunswick 
for  interment ;  and  that  the  inscription  on  my  coffin  be, 
'  Here  lies  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  the  injured  queen  of 
England.' "  The  government  were  very  anxious  to  have 
the  corpse  sent  ont  of  the  kingdom  immediately,  in  order 
that  its  presence  might  not  interfere  with  tile  festivities 
in  Ireland;  they  therefore  wished  to  have  the  remains 
dispatched  at  once  to  Harwich  for  embarkation.  Lady 
Hood  appealed  in  vain  to  lord  Liverpool  for  some  delay, 
on  the  ground  that  the  queen's  ladies  were  not  prepared 
to  depart  so  soon,  at  the  same  time  protesting  against  the 
proposed  military  escort.  She  received  a  discourteous 
answer,  that  the  arrangements  were  made  and  could  not 
be  altered.  They,  whose  great  object  was  to  thwart  the 
queen's  wishes  in  life,  were  now  most  scrupulous  in  at- 
tending to  her  wishes  after  death,  laying  hold  upon  the 
clause  of  the  will  about  the  removal  of  her  body,  because  it 
served  their  own  purpose,  and  hypocritically  pretending  to 
comply  with  it  most  religiously.  The  military  guard  was 
an  ostensible  honour ;  but  its  real  object  was  to  prevent 
popular  manifestations  detrimental  to  the  government  in 
connection  with  the  funeral.  The  friends  of  the  queen 
could  not  even  learn  by  whet  route  the  body  would  be 
conveyed.  It  should  have  gone  through  the  city,  where 
the  mayor  and  corporation  announced  their  intention  of 
following  the  hearse ;  but  to  prevent  that  honour,  it  was 
ordered  that  the  corpse  should  be  sent  round  by  the  new 
road  to  Romford.  When  the  undertaker  appeared  to 
carry  out  the  arrangements  of  the  government,  the  queen's 
executors.  Dr.  Lushington  and  Mr.  Wilde,  entered  the 
room  and  protested,  in  right  of  the  legal  power  invested 
in  them,  against  the  removal  of  the  body  till  arrangements 
suitable  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  the  deceased  should  be 
made.  But  the  government  officers  insisted  on  obeying 
their  orders.  The  procession  set  ont  on  the  lino  which 
had  been  prescribed ;  but  the  indecent  proceeding  was  an 
outrage  on  public  feeling  to  which  the  people  were  deter- 
mined not  to  submit.  The  funeral  passed  from  Hammer- 
smith to  Kensington  Church  without  obstruction ;  there 
the  conductors  were  turning  off  from  the  way  to  the  city, 
in  order  to  get  into  the  Bayswater  Road,  when  they  were 
met  by  a  loud  cry  of  wrath  and  execration  from  the  mul- 
titude. In  a  few  minutes  the  road  was  dug  up,  barricaded, 
And  rendered  impassable.    The  life  guards  and  the  chief 
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magistrate  of  Bow  Streit  appeared,  and  seeing  the  impos- 
sibility of  forcing  a  passage,  they  ordered  the  cortege  to 
proceed  on  the  direct  route  through  the  city,  amidst  thun- 
dering shouts  of  victory  that  might  have  appalled  the  king, 
had  he  heard  them.  In  the  meantime  the  multitude  had 
been  rushing  through  the  parks  in  mighty  surging  masses1, 
now  in  one  direction  and  now  in  another,  according  to  the 
varying  reports  as  to  the  course  the  procession  was  to  take. 
Orders  had  been  issued  from  the  government  that  it  should 
go  through  the  Kensington  gate  of  Hyde  Pork,  but  the 
people  closed  the  gates,  and  assumed  such  a  fierce  and 
determined  attitude  of  resistance,  that  the  authorities 
were  again  compelled  to  give  way,  and  again  the  popular 
shouts  of  victory  sounded  for  and  wide.  Peremptory 
orders  were  given  by  the  government  to  pass  up  the  pork 
into  the  Edgware  Road,  either  by  the  east  side  or  through 
Park  Lane.  In  the  effort  to  do  this  the  line  of  procession 
was  broken,  the  hearae  was  got  into  the  park,  and  hurried 
onwards  to  Cumberland  Gate  ;  but  the  people  bad  outrun 
the  military,  and  again  blocked  up  the  way  in  a  dense 
mass.  Here  a  collision  ensued:  the  populace  had  used 
missiles ;  the  military  were  irritated,  and  having  had 
peremptory  orders,  they  fired  on  the  people,  wounding 
many  and  killing  two.  The  psople  at  length  gave  way, 
and  the  hearse  of  England's  queen  passed  over  the  blood 
of  her  friends.  But  the  people,  baffled  for  the  moment, 
made  another  attempt.  At  Tottenham  Court  Road  the 
guards  found  every  way  closely  blocked  up,  except  the 
way  to  the  city.  In  this  way,  therefore,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  move,  amidst  the  exulting  shouts  of  the  multitude. 
Seeking  an  outlet  to  the  suburbs  at  every  turn  in  vain, 
the  procession  was  forced  down  Drury  Lane  into  the 
Strand.  The  passage  under  Temple  Bar  was  accompanied 
by  the  wildest  possible  excitement  and  shouts  of  exultation. 
The  battle  between  the  people  and  the  sovereign,  contend- 
ing for  the  dead  body  of  the  queen,  had  been  waged  with 
varying  fortunes  for  seven  hours.  The  depth  and  intensity 
of  the  popular  excitement  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that,  though  the  day  was  stormy  and  cold,  and  it  rained 
heavily  and  the  streets  were  covered  with  mud,  they 
assembled  in  such  vast  multitudes,  and  remained  so  long 
exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  The  corporate 
functionaries  assembled  in  haste  and  accompanied  the 
funeral  to  Whitechapel.  On  the  whole  way  to  Romford, 
we  read,  that  not  only  the  direct,  but  the  cross  roads,  were 
lined  with  anxious  spectators.  The  shops  were  closed,  the 
bells  were  tolling,  mourning  dresses  were  generally  worn, 
and  in  every  direction  symptoms  abounded  of  the  deep 
feeling  excited  by  the  death  of  the  queen.  The  funeral 
cortege  rested  for  the  night  at  Colchester,  the  remains 
being  placed  in  St.  Peter's  Church.  There  the  plate  with 
the  inscription  "injured  queen"  was  taken  off,  and  another 
substituted.  At  Harwich  the  coffin  was  unceremoniously 
conveyed  to  the  Glasgow  frigate,  attended  by  lord  and 
lady  Hood,  lady  Anne  Hamilton,  Mr.  Austin,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Lushington,  and  Count  Vosally,  the  b)dy  being 
now  under  the  charge  of  Captain  Doyle,  who,  a  quarter  of 
a  century  before,  liod  helped  the  royal  bride  on  board  the 
Jupiter.  At  length  the  remains  arrived  at  their  last 
resting-place,  in  a  vault  beneath  the  cathedral  of  St. 
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BANQUET  IN  WWTXDtatKR  HALL  AT  TBI  COROHiTIQH  OT   aFORG*  IT.       IS!  CBAXF'ON's  CHALLHTOE. 

Dignizeo  by  GoOgk 


THE  KING'S  VISIT  TO  IRELAND. 


Baiqe,  at  Brunswick,  surrounded  by  the  raoamnaute  of  her 
illustrious  ancestors. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Viiil  of  George  IV.  to  Ireland— TLio  Klng'l  Arrival  ud  Reception  at  Howth 
— Pontic  Entry  Into  Dnblin— Barlew  In  the  Paomii  Par*— Chriefe 
Chnrdj  CnthodnU— Ltvga  at  the  Caatle— Thi  Drawing-room— The 
Theatre  Boyal— Tha  Linen  Hull— The  Bant  of  Inland— The  Corpora- 
tion Banquet— The  Hoy*!  Dublin  Society— Vl<lt  to  Slam  Cattle—Chief 
JaMlea  Bnnhe— The  DobUn  Gnirenltv— InatellaUon  of  tbe  KnSgtiU  of 
It  Patrick— Ballet  the  Kotnoda--TheCnrr»ghoI  Klldare— TbeCaatle 
Chapel — Vialt  to  Poweraann — The  King'j  Departure— The  Glng'i 
Meaiage  of  Cnneflbtfcm  to  hii  Irish  Subjects— Th e  E Beet  of  tbe  Royal 
Vlait  on  th.  Country. 

Sot  Fbakcis  Bordett  once  wrote  a  letter  of  a  single 
sentence  to  his  friend  lord  Ckmcurry,  u  follows :— "  Dear 


after  tbe  coronation,  and  arrived  at  Plymouth  on  the  1st  of 
August,  amidst  the  huzzas  of  an  immense  concourse  of 
people.  Ou  the  following  day  the  royal  squadron  departed 
for  Ireland,  and  anchored  in  the  bay  at  Holyhead  on  the  7  th. 
The  news  of  his  approach  threw  the  people  of  Dublin 
into  a  paroxysm  of  joy,  to  which  the  newspapers  of  the  day 
gave  expression  in  the  most  extravagant  terms.  The  bless- 
ing that  awaited  them  seemed  too  great  to  be  realised. 
Never  had  they  comforted  their  hours  of  despondency  or 
flattered  themselves  in  seasons  of  imagined  felicity,  with 
anything  approaching  to  the  reality  which  fortune  was 
about  to  shower  upon  them.  The  lung's  name,  they 
declared,  was  more  to  them  than  a  towei 


CARLISLE    BRUMS    . 


try,  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  think 
Irish  agitation?  Tours  truly,  F.  B.  "" 
■  have  taken  a  volume  to  answer  this  question,  and 
i  "after  all,  Sir  Frauds  Burdett  would  not  have 
George  IV.  thought  that  his  visit 
would  have  had  that  effect,  and  appearances  for  a  time 
seemed  to  justify  his  sanguine  anticipations.  The  visit  had 
been  long  meditated.  Hesetontonayachtingi 


if  Lord  CkraouTTy,*  p.  toe. 


had  effected  what  neither  patriots,  philosophers,  nor 
moralists  could  ever  accomplish.  "  It  had  hushed  the 
billows  of  discord  at  once.  It  had  sent  out  the  refreshing 
breath  of  peace  to  soothe  the  public  heart.  It  had  taught 
discontent  composure,  and  driven  from  the  land  the 
troubled  demons  of  division,  disquiet,  and  national  anarchy. 

The  wandering  ehadowe,  ghastly  pale, 

AU  trooped  to  than-  Infernal  Jails ' 
and  loyalty,  unanimity,  and  hope  have  proclaimed  their 
jubilee."    They  confessed  that  they  had  never  dared  to 
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hope  for  the  blessed  realities  they  were  about  to  witness, 
and  that  each  a  moral  revolution  in  the  public  mind  must 
be  regarded  even  by  the  most  sanguine  as  something 
miraculous.  There  was  not  a  meeting,  or  a  club,  or 
a  coterie  in  the  city  that  wss  not  pervaded  by  the  same 
spirit  of  union. 

There  was  intense  anxiety  and  moat  painful  suspense 
while  the  queen  was  on  her  death-bed,  lest  her  demise 
should  prevent  the  royal  visit.  The  king,  also,  was  evi- 
dently troubled  in  mind  for  the  same  reason,  as  appears 
from  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter  written  by  him- 
self:— "  On  Tuesday,  at  noon,  as  I  had  heard  nothing  from 
my  friend,  lord  Sidmouth,  who  had  passed  over  to  the  other 
coast  some  hours  before,  we  took  up  our  anchorage  here. 
We  had  reason  to  know  he  had  heard  the  report  before  he 
left  Holyhead,  and  it  was  determined,  as  the  best  medium 
line  that  could  be  adopted  until  I  could  hear  from  him, 
that  I  should  proceed  for  twelve  hours  to  lord  Anglesey's. 
Accordingly,  I  wrote  to  lords  Sidmouth  and  BloomfieM,  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  communication  I  bad  received 
respecting  the  queen,  to  account  for  delay  in  my  not  pro- 
ceeding to  Ireland,  and  desiring  lord  Sidmouth'a  advice  as 
to  what  I  had  best  do,  and  that  we  would  make  all  the 
arrangements  which  might  be  necessary  under  existing 
circumstances.  I  returned  from  Plas  Newydd  to  my  yacht 
here  about  four  o'clock  on  the  next  day  (Wednesday),  and 
found  lord  Sidmouth  just  disembarked,  and  ready  to 
receive  me.  He  stayed  about  two  hours  with  me  on 
board,  and  then  again  took  his  passage  in  the  steamboat, 
having  arranged  with  me  that  if  the  accounts  from  London 
of  the  queen  the  next  day  should  represent  her  to  be  in  an 
improved  state,  then  we  should  set  sail  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  land  at  Duuleary,  and  make  my  public 
eatru  at  Dublin  on  that  day  (Friday),  although  he  had  al- 
ready taken  measures  for  a  private  entry,  if  matters 
should  be  worse,  as  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  me,  under 
m  any  circumstances,  not  to  proceed  now  to  Ireland,  where 
public  notice  would  be  given  that  I  shoulJ  observe  the 
strictest  privacy  for  some  days  until  we  were  acquainted 
either  with  the  queen's  recovery  or  demise,  and  till  after 
the  body  should  be  interred. 

"  Lord  Londonderry  fortunately  arrived  the  next  morn- 
ing, after  lord  Sidmouth  left  me — that  is  to  say,  yesterday 
(Thursday) ,  before  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning— and  has 
remained  with  me,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  till  I  have 
set  my  foot  on  the  Irish  eh:  ro.  He  approved  of  all  the 
arsangements  I  had  made  with  lord  Sidmouth  as  the  best 
possible,  and  with  every  view  I  had  taken  of  the  whole 
circumstance ;  and  it  is  now  determined  that,  either  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  or  as  soon  as  possible  as  the  wind 
and  weather  will  permit  (but  which  at  present  does  not 
seem  encouraging),  we  are  to  set  sail,  either  in  the  yacht 
alone,  or  by  steam,  to  Ireland ;  to  make  Howth  (about 
five  miles  from  Dublin),  and  to  proceed,  without  any  sort 
of  show  or  display,  to  the  Phceuix  Park,  without  entering 
or  passing  through  Dublin  at  all.  My  arrival  there  will 
then  be  publicly  announced,  and  the  strictest  privacy 
for  a  few  days  will  be  observed,  as  far  as  proper  decency 
and  decorum  may  require ;  and  after  that  the  day 
will  be  announced  when  1  shall  make  my  public  entree, 


and  when  all  public  ceremonies  and  rejoicings  will  com- 

The  old  exclusive  corporation  of  Dublin,  the  very 
stronghold  of  protestant  ascendancy,  waa  all  conciliation 
and  liberality  upon  this  occasion.  This  waa  due  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  lord  mayor,  Mr.  Bradley  King.  On 
the  10th  of  July  a  meeting  of  Roman  catholics  had  been 
held,  to  arrange  matters  for  an  aggregate  meeting,  for  the 
purpose  of  addressing  the  king  on  his  arrival.  To  this 
meeting  a  message  came  from  the  lord  mayor,  intimating 
that  he  would  use  his  authority  to  prevent  the  dressing  of 
the  statue  of  king  William  on  the  12th.  This  statue, 
which  stands  on  College  Green,  being  the  idol  of  toe 
Orangemen,  was  always  re-painted  and  decorated  in  the 
brightest  orange  tints  for  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne.  Another  communication  came  from  the  com- 
mittee of  the  corporation,  inviting  lord  Fingal  and  the 
catholics  to  co-operate  with  them  in  honouring  the  king. 
Being  assured  that  this  proposal  was  "  for  the  purpose  of 
lasting  concord  and  harmony,"  the  catholics  welcomed  the 
offer  as  "an  auspicious  omen  of  the  future  happiness 
of  Ireland."  Notwithstanding  these  laudable  endeavours 
on  both  sides  to  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of  discord,  the 
cup  of  harmony  was  near  being  dashed  from  their  lips  by 
the  indiscreet  seal  of  some  of  the  Orangemen,  who  dressed 
the  statue  surreptitiously.  An  explanation,  however,  was 
offered,  and  the  catholics  were  assured  that  this  un- 
authorised act  implied  no  breach  of  faith.  As  the  lord 
mayor  was  most  active  on  the  protestant  side,  so,  on 
tlie  Roman  catholic  side,  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell,  whose 
character  and  eloquence  had  now  raised  him  to  a  position 
of  great  influence,  took  a  leading  and  most  effective  part. 
Owing  to  the  exertions  of  these  two  leaders  of  extreme 
parties,  whose  personal  friendship  lasted  through  life,  a 
memorable  public  dinner,  to  commemorate  the  coronation, 
had  taken  place  at  Morrison's  Hotel,  when  four  hundred 
of  the  most  distinguished  proteetante  and  catholics  sate 
down  at  the  same  table,  the  tickets  being  two  guineas 
each.  The  lord  mayor  presided,  and  the  vice-chair  was 
occupied  by  the  earl  of  Fingal.  Fifteen  hogsheads  of 
porter  were  given  to  the  people  to  drink  the  king's  health. 
All  the  speeches  breathed  conciliation.  Mr.  O'Connell, 
in  responding  for  the  health  of  "  the  stewards,"  said,  "  In 
sorrow  and  in  bitterness,  but  with  the  best  intention,  he 
had  for  the  last  fifteen  years  ineffectually  laboured  for  his 
unhappy  country.  One  bright  day  had  now  realised  all 
his  fond  expectations.  Next  to  the  gratification  of  the 
present  scene  was  the  expected  arrival  of  his  majesty,  who 
came  of  Mb  own  free  will,  the  sound  of  his  footsteps 
proclaiming  unanimity  and  peace.  On  this  occasion  the 
protestant  wss  ready  to  meet  the  catholic,  and  the 
catholic  the  protestant;  and  surely,  from  a  prince  who 
declared  that  the  crown  was  only  kept  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people,  everything  was  to  be  expected."  This  un- 
precedented meeting  was  the  prelude  to  the  universal 
harmony  that  accompanied  the  royal  visit. 
As  the  king  was  to  land  privately  and  to  proceed  to  the 
ceregal  lodge  in  Phoenix  Park  without  entering  the  city, 
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it  was  uncertain  whether  he  would  come  by  Dunleary  or 
How  Hi.  There  was  an  idea  that  he  would  land  at  the 
former  place  on  Sunday,  the  12th  of  August,  and  immense 
crowds  lined  the  coast  daring  the  day,  watching  for  the 
approach  of  the  steamer.  They  were  disappointed,  for  his 
majesty  arrived  at  Howth  about  five  o'clock.  The  con- 
gregations from  the  different  churches  were  waiting  on  the 
pier,  to  which  the  royal  carriage  had  driven  rapidly  down, 
when  all  eyes  were  strained  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  sove- 
reign— the  first  king  of  England  that  had  ever  come  to 
Ireland  on  a  mission  of  peace.  At  length  the  Lightning 
steam-packet,  captain  Skinner,  came  near  the  pier-head. 
For  a  few  minutes  there  was  breathless  suspense,  the 
anxious  hearts  of  the  spectators  beating  high,  till  some 
person,  recognising  his  majesty  on  board,  cried  oat,  "  The 
king!"  when  the  multitude  enthusiastically  exclaimed, 
"  The  king,  the  king,  God  bless  him  I  "  This  was  followed 
by  immense  cheering,  repeated  again  and  again,  whan  the 
king  stood  forward,  and,  taking  off  hk  cap,  flourished  it  over 
his  head  several  times.  He  waa  dressed  in  a  bine  frock,  blue 
pantaloons,  Hessian  boots,  with  a  black  cravat,  white  silk 
gloves,  and  a  foraging  cap  with  gold  lace.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  the  marquis  of  Londonderry,  the  marquis  of 
Thomond,  lord  Mount  Charles,  lord  Francis  Conyngham, 
and  Mr.  Freeling,  secretary  to  the  post  office,  England.  A 
small  ship-ladder,  covered  frith  carpeting,  was  fixed,  to 
facilitate  his  landing.  This  he  ascended  without  assistance, 
and  with  great  agility.  As  the  narrow  pier  was  crowded 
to  excess,  he  found  himself  jammed  in  by  a  mass  of  people, 
who  could  not  be  displaced  without  throwing  numbers  of 
them  into  the  water.  Though  he  had  reason  to  be  dis- 
pleased with  the  want  of  proper  arrangements,  he  bore  the 
inconvenience  with  good  humour;  indeed,  his  majesty  was 
very  jolly,  owing  it  is  said,  to  copious  drafts  of  Irish 
whisky  punch  with  which  he  bad  drowned  sorrow  during 
the  voyage,  forthelossof  thequeen.  On  seeing  lord  Kings- 
ton in  the  crowd,  he  exclaimed,  "  Kingston,  Kingston,  you 
black- whiskered,  good-natured  fellow,  I  am  happy  to  see 
you  in  this  friendly  country."  Having  recognised  Mr. 
Dennis  Bowles  Daly,  he  cordially  shook  hands  with  that 
gentleman,  who  at  the  moment  was  deprived  of  a  gold  watch, 
worth  sixty  guineas,  and  a  pocket-book,  by  one  of  .the 
light-fingered  gentry.  The  king  also  shook  hands  with 
numbers  of  the  persons  present  who  were  wholly 
strangers  to  him.  At  length  his  majesty  managed  to  get 
into  his  carriage,  and  as  he  did  so,  the  cheers  of  the  multitude 
rent  the  sir.  He  turned  to  the  people,  and,  extending  both 
his  hands,  said,  with  great  emotion,  "  God  bless  you  all. 
I  thank  you  from  my  heart."  Seemingly  exhausted,  he 
threw  himself  back  in  the  carriage;  but  on  the  cheering 
being  renewed,  he  bent  forward  again,  and,  taking  off  his  cap, 
bowed  moat  graciously  to  the  ladies  and  those  around  him. 
One  of  the  horses  became  restive  on  the  pier,  but  a  gentle- 
man, regardless  of  personal  danger,  led  him  till  he  became 
manageable.  The  cavalcade  drove  rapidly  to  town,  and 
proceeded  by  the  circular  road  to  the  park.  On  the  way 
there  was  a  constant  accession  of  horsemen,  who  all  rode 
uncovered.  When  they  came  to  the  entrance  of  the 
demesne,  the  gentlemen  baited  outside  the  gate,  not  wish- 
ing to  intrude,  when  the  king  put  out  his  head  and  said, 


"  Come  on,  my  friends."  On  alighting  from  his  carriage 
he  turned  round  at  the  door,  and  addressed  those  present 
in  nearly  the  following  words:—  "My  lords  and  gentlemen, 
and  my  good  yeomanry, — I  cannot  express  to  you  the  gra- 
tification I  feel  at  the  warm  and  kind  reception  I  have 
met  with  on  this  day  of  my  landing  among  my  Irish  sub- 
jects. I  am  obliged  to  you  all.  I  am  particularly  obliged 
by  your  escorting  me  to  my  very  door.  I  may  not  be  able 
to  express  my  feelings  as  I  wish.  Z  have  travelled  fur,  I  Rive 
made  a  long  sea  voyage ;  besides  which,  particular  cir- 
cumstances have  occurred,  known  to  you  all,  of  which  it 
is  better  at  present  not  to  speak ;  upon  those  subjects  I  leave 
it  to  delicate  and  generous  hearts  to  appreciate  my  feelings. 
This  is  one  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life.  I  have  long 
wished  to  visit  you;  my  heart  has  been  always  with  the 
Irish ;  from  the  day  it  first  beat  I  have  loved  Inland. 
This  day  has  shown  me  that  I  am  beloved  by  my  Irish  sub- 
jects. Rank,  station,  honours,  are  nothing;  but  to  feel  that 
I  live  in  the  hearts  of  my  Irish  subjects  is  to  me  exalted 
happiness.  I  must  now  once  more  thank  you  for  your 
kindness,  and  bid  you  farewell.  Go  and  do  by  me  as  I 
shall  do  by  you— drink  my  health  in  a  bumper;  I  shall 
drink  all  yours  in  a  bumper  of  good  Irish  whisky." 

The  last  words  of  this  speech  were  addressed  jocosely  to 
some  of  the  lower  class  who  thronged  round,  their  bees 
beaming  with  admiring  loyalty.  His  majesty  snook  hands 
most  cordially  and  indiscriminately  with  the  persons  near 
him.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  there  was  not  a  soldier  or 
policeman  visible  in  toe  whole  line  from  Howth  to  the 
park.  There  were  no  guards,  no  pomp,  no  ceremony. 
The  king  appeared  in  "  fatigue  dress,"  and  found  himself 
all  at  once  iu  the  midst  of  an  eager  crowd  of  Ins  Irish 
subjects  on  the  first  moment  of  his  landing,  and  this  in  a 
country  the  disaffection  and  turbulence  of  whose  people 
had  been  a  constant  trouble  to  his  government. 

The  royal  visit  to  Ireland,  like  all  the  public  displays  of 
George  IV.,  had  its  secret  history,  which  did  not  exhibit 
him  in  the  most  favourable  light.  The  "  Memoirs  of  the 
Court  of  George  IV."  contain  private  letters,  now  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time,  which  throw  fresh  light  upon 
those  transactions,  and  give  some  of  them  a  rather  ludicrous 
aspect.  Mr.  W.  II.  Freemantle,  writing  to  the  marquis 
of  Buckingham,  says,  "I  don't  know  whether  yon  have 
heard  any  of  the  details  from  Ireland,  but  the  conduct  of 
the  Irish  is  beyond  all  conception  of  loyalty  and  adulation, 
and  I  fear  will  serve  to  strengthen  those  feelings  of  self- 
will  and  personal  authority  which  are  at  all  times  upper- 
most in  '  the  mind.'  The  passage  to  Dublin  was  occupied 
in  eating  gooes-pie  and  drinking  whisky,  of  which  his 
majesty  partook  most  abundantly,  singing  many  joyous 
songs,  and  being  in  a  state  on  his  arrival  to  double  iu 
sight  even  the  number  of  his  gracious  subjects  assembled 
on  the  pier  to  receive  him.  The  fact  was  that  he  was  in 
the  last  stage  of  intoxication :  however,  they  got  him  to 
the  park."* 

But  whatever  happened  on  board  ship,  and  whether  or 
not  the  king  was  "  half -seas  over,"  he  acquitted  himself  so 
as  to  excite  the  boundless  admiration  of  his  Irish  subjects. 

•  BncUnghsD'a  "  If  mobs,"  toL  L,  p.  1M. 
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Od  Monday  the  lawn  before  the  viceregal  lodge  was 
covered  with  carriages  and  vehicles  of  every  description, 
filled  with  ladies  anxious  to  get  even  a  distant  view  of  the 
king.  Among  these,  equestrians  and  pedestrians  were 
crowding ;  and,  from  the  number  of  standings,  and  basket- 
women  moving  about,  the  place  had  the  appearance  of 
Donnybrook  fair.  Bat  his  majesty,  wishing  to  remain  as 
private  as  possible  until  his  public  entry,  did  not  appear. 
Oh  Wednesday  he  held  a  private  levee  to  receive  the  state 
functionariea,  who  were  ordered  to  appear  in  mourning. 

On  Friday,  the  17th,  his  majesty  made  his  public  entry 
into  Dublin.  As  early  as  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
streets  exhibited  great  bustle,  with  the  rapid  movement  of 
carriages,  horseman,  and  pedestrians  to  the  places  allotted 
for  them;  at  eight  o'clock  a  number  of  the  representative 
bodies  had  assembled ;  at  nine  the  carriages  of  the  nobility, 
the  officers  of  state,  and  the  gentry  who  were  to  take  part 
in  the  procession,  were  seen  driving  to  their  respective 
stations,  filled  with  the  high  personages  of  the  realm  in 
full  dress,  the  servants  in  new  and  splendid  liveries,  and 
the  horses  decked  out  in  gay  and  gaudy  trappings,  inter 
mixed  with  a  profusion  of  blue  ribbons :  blue  being  the 
"  welcome  colour"  agreed  to  be  worn,  in  honour  of  his 
majesty.  Platforms  had  been  erected  in  various  places 
along  the  line  of  procession,  where  seats  were  procured 
with  difficulty  at  high  rates.  These  were  early  occupied 
by  elegantly  dressed  ladies.  About  nine  o'clock  a  proces- 
sion passed  through  Dime  Street  towards  Mountjoy  Square 
which  excited  universal  admiration.  It  was  composed  of 
the  silk  ribbon,  stuff,  and  tabinet  weavers,  each  man 
ireased  or  ornamented  with  the  fabric  of  his  trade,  and 
carrying  a  small  flag.  No  such  procession  could  be  mus- 
tered now,  as  the  silk  weaver]  are  extinct,  aud  the  liberty 
where  they  flourished  is  a  decayed  and  ruinous  district. 
At  half-past  eleven  the  lord  mayor,  alderman,  sheriffs,  and 
common  council,  preceded  by  a  band  of  music,  mounted 
and  took  their  places  at  the  top  of  Sackville  Street,  within 
a  barrier  which  had  been  erected  to  represent  the  city 
gates— a  sort  of  Temple  Bar  which  had  been  extemporised 
for  the  occasion.  The  city  marshal  appeared  on  horseback 
in  full  uniform,  having  before  him  the  keys  of  the  city  on 
a  salver.  The  old  city  state  coach  was  furbished  up  for 
the  occasion,  and  looked  quite  grand  drawn  by  six  beautiful 
bays.  Altogether,  the  corporation  made  a  very  respectable 
appearance  on  this  the  greatest  day  of  its  history.  Tho 
aspect  of  the  streets  along  the  line  of  the  procession  was 
gay  and  brilliant  in  the  extreme  :  flags,  tastefully  orna- 
mented, floated  from  the  windows ;  balconies,  festooned 
and  adorned  with  laurel,  were  erected  wherever  an  oppor- 
tunity offered ;  banners  and  streamers  fluttered  iu  the 
breete  over  public  buildings  and  private  houses.  In  front 
of  the  General  Post  Office  a  gallery  was  erected,  covered 
with  crimson  cloth  and  hung  with  laurel  wreaths  ;  from 
the  lofty  summit  of  Nelson's  pillar  the  royal  standard  was 
displayed,  and  on  the  balcony  beneath  its  waving  folds  a 
number  of  people  had  stationed  themselves  to  view  the 
precession.  The  ships  in  the  river  were  all  adorned  with 
flags  and  streamers.  Iljautiful  triumphal  arches  were 
thrown  across  several  of  the  leading  streets.  A  little 
before  twelve  o'clock  all  things  had  been  arranged,  and  the 


king  entered  an  open  carriage,  drawn  by  eight  hones  led 
by  grooms,  and  attended  by  a  numerous  train  of  footmen 
in  the  most  showy  liveries.  His  majesty  was  dressed  in  a 
full  military  uniform,  decorated  with  the  order  and  ribbon 
of  St.  Patrick ;  his  hat  was  ornamented  with  a  rosette 
composed  of  shamrocks,  of  more  than  twice  the  nze  of  a 
military  cockade.  He  was  accompanied  in  his  carriage  by 
the  marquises  of  Headfort  and  Winchester.  A  signal 
rocket  having  been  sent  up,  the  artillery  at  the  Wellington 
monument  announced  the  starting  of  the  procession,  which 
passed  out  through  the  northern  gate  and  moved  along  the 
route  prescribed.  It  was  joined  on  tho  Circular  Road  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Dublin  corporation,  and  a  deputation  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  all  on  horseback ;  the  former 
wearing  pink  silk  scarfs  with  white  fringes,  and  bearing 
wands  and  favours,  The  citixens  went  by  parishes,  ranged 
in  alphabetical  order,  with  their  distinctive  banners  and  in* 
acriptions.  After  these  come  the  woollen  weavers;  next  the 
cotton  weavers,  walking  six  abreast ;  then  the  stuff,  silk, 
and  ribbon  weavers,  all  richly  dressed,  and  with  various 
fanciful  decorations.  A  long  line  of  private  carriages 
closed  the  procession,  which  passed  from  the  Circular  Rood 
down  Eccles  Street,  Temple  Street,  and  Gardner's  Bow, 
to  the  bottom  of  Cavendish  Row,  where  the  city  gates  had 
been  erected.  At  the  barrier  there  was  a  long  pause, 
when  an  aide-de-camp,  galloping  down  Cavendish  Row, 
called  out  badly  at  the  gate  that  the  whole  procession 
was  stopped,  including  the  king's  carriage,  and  demanded 
that  the  gates  should  be  opened.  The  city  marshal,  rising 
in  his  saddle  with  the  dignity  befitting  the  greatness 
of  tiie  occasion,  pompously  replied  that  the  gates  should 
not  he  opened  without  the  express  order  of  the  lord 
mayor.  A  general  officer  then  came  up,  and  urged 
the  immediate  opening  of  the  gates  for  the  king.  The 
city  marshal  then  consulted  the  lord  mayor,  who  walked 
up  to  the  gate  and  asked  through  the  railing  what  was 
the  pleasure  of  those  gentlemen,  wheu  they  repeated 
their  request,  to  which  the  lord  mayor  replied,  "  If  the 
king  is  approaching,  I  presume  he  is  accompanied 
by  Athlone,  pursuivant-at-arms,  and  it  is  his  duty  to 
announce  the  approach  of  the  king ;  I  must  therefore 
decline  to  have  the  city  gates  thrown  open  unless  requested 
to  do  so  by  the  proper  authority."  Hereupon  the  aide-de  - 
camp  galloped  back  at  full  speed,  and  a  few  minutes  after 
returned  with  Athlone,  flanked  by  two  lancers.  He  was 
instantly  challenged  by  the  trumpeter  stationed  upon  the 
top  of  the  arch  which  surmounted  the  city  gates.  He 
required  to  be  admitted  to  the  presenca  of  the  lord  mayor, 
to  whom  he  rode  up  uncovered,  and  stated  that  by  the 
command  of  the  lord  lieutenant  he  demanded  entrance  to 
the  city  of  Dublin  for  his  majesty  king  George  IV.  The 
lord  mayor  replied  that  he  and  every  one  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  mast  heartily  rejoiced  that  their  gracious  sovereign 
had  condescended  to  honour  the  city  with  his  presence ; 
that  the  gates  should  be  on  the  instant  thrown  open,  and 
the  corporation  would  wait  with  all  humility  to  receive  bis 
majesty.  Athlone  then  galloped  book  with  the  message ; 
and  all  difficulty  being  thus  gat  over,  the  procestuou  moved 
forward  in  the  following  order : — A  detachment  of  cavalry ; 
an  immense  train  of  carriages,  containing  the  nobility, 
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archbishop,  bishops,  the  provost,  fellowa,  and  scholars  of 
the  university ;  a  party  of  lancers,  state  trumpeters,  king's 
messengers ;  the  lord  lieutenant's  leading  carriage,  drawn 
by  four  horses,  and  carrying  the  maces ;  three  other  of  his 
excellency's  carriages,  with  his  suite.  Whan  thaw  entered 
the  gates  were  again  closed,  and  the  same  ceremony 
repeated,  when  they  wore  again  opened,  and  the  king's 
leading  carriage  entered,  drawn  by  aix  hones,  each  at- 
tended by  a  groom,  and  having  two  servants  behind  in 
superb  liveries;  a  parry  of  dragoons  followed;  neat 
came  the  lord  lieutenant  in  his  own  carriage,  drawn  by 
six  horses;  four  aides-de-camp ;  his  majesty's  state  car- 
riage; four  aides-de-camp;  twenty-four  servants,  two  by 
two,  in  full  state  liveries ;  the  king,  in  an  open  carriage 
drawn  by  eight  horses,  each  attended  by  a  groom. 

The  moment  his  majesty  entered  the  gate  there  was  one 
load  burst  of  enthusiasm,  which  rolled  along  the  masses 
down  Sackville  Street  to  Carlisle  Bridge,  and  reverberated 
along  the  whole  line  to  the  castle.  The  soene  presented  to 
the  king  at  this  time  was  one  of  great  splendour. 
Throughout  one  of  the  finest  lines  of  street*  in  Europe,  not 
only  were  the  windows  and  balconies  all  filled  with  ladies 
and  gentlemen  in  full  dress,  the  roofs  of  all  the  houses  were 
thickly  eoTurod,  the  streets  at  each  side  ware  thronged 
with  people,  two  thin  lines  of  soldiers  keeping  a  passage 
clear  in  the  middle  for  the  procession.  On  the  appearance 
of  his  majesty,  all  the  bands  struck  up  ,"  God  save  the 
king,"  and  the  immense  multitude,  with  one  consent, 
stood  uncovered.  He  rose  from  his  seat,  and  bowed  hu 
acknowledgments  on  each  side,  holding  his  hat  in  his  hand, 
and  repeatedly  pointing  to  the  immense  bunch  of  sham- 
rocks with  which  it  was  adorned,  which  seemed  to  have 
an  electrical  effect  on  the  people,  who  acknowledged  the 
national  compliment  by  deafening  plaudits.  His  majesty 
was  met  by  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  sheriffs, 
council,  and  the  two  city  representatives,  all  un 
who  successively  approached  the  royal  carriage,  and  made 
their  obeisance.  He  immediately  commanded  them  to  rise, 
and  at  the  same  time  stood  up  himself  in  the  carriage,  and 
addressing  the  lord  mayor  iu  the  most  gracious  manner, 
expressed  the  happiness  ha  felt  on  entering  his  "grand  and 
loyal  city  of  Dublin."  The  recorder,  who  was  attired 
in  hie  scarlet  robes,  hereupon  stepped  np  to  the  door  of  his 
majesty's  carriage,  and  addressed  him  on  behalf  of  the  city 
of  Dublin.  After  some  introductory  remarks  they  said:— 
"That  the  monarch  of  the  greatest  empire  upon  earth, 
under  whose  paternal  sway  our  rights,  laws,  sad  liberties 
have  been  most  anxiously  protected  and  secured,  should, 
almost  the  instant  after  the  crown  had  been  placed  upon 
his  head,  in  performance  of  the  august  ceremony  of  his 
coronation,  have  ordered  arrangements  for  his  mott  gracious 
visit  to  Ireland,  must  to  us,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
oar  countrymen,  be  matter  of  just  exultation  and  pride. 
But  there  is  another  consideration,  sire,  which  gives  addi- 
tional interest  to  the  present  scene,  and  cannot  but  contri- 
bute to  render  this  day  for  ever  dear  to  the  recollection  of 
Irishmen.  History  informs  us  that  some  of  your  royal  pre- 
decessors have  visited  this  country,  but  the  same  authority 
obliges  us  to  add,  under  untoward  circumstances,  and  in 
periods  afnauonal  agitation  and  disunion.  How  delightfully 


contrasted  the  occasion  upon  which  your  majesty  appears 
amongst  us !  In  the  person  of  you,  royal  sire,  we  behold 
the  first  monarch  who  has  landed  upon  our  shores  to  receive 
the  enthusiastic  homage  of  the  entire  island,  and  in  the 
rapture  of  a  nation's  welcome,  to  partake  of  the  happiness 
he  communicates.  You  are  now,  sire,  about  to  enter  your 
ancient  and  loyal  city  of  Dublin.  The  acclamations  of 
assembled  thousands  accompany  your  majesty's  advance. 
These  are  the  richest  offerings  which  love  and  gratitude 
can  make,  for  they  are  the  spontaneous  bursts  of  the 
heart,  and  are  sure  to  be  received  with  a  corresponding 
emotion  by  a  sovereign  whose  first  ambition  has  uniformly 
been  to  reign  in  the  affections  of  all  his  people." 

To  which  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  make  answer  :— 
"  That  ho  waa  truly  sensible  of  the  faithful  attachment  of 
his  loyal  and  good  citizens  of  Dublin,  and  that  it  made  a 
deep  and  indelible  impression  upon  his  heart."  The  lord 
mayor,  kneeling,  and  bare-headed,  delivered  the  keys  and 
the  city  sword  to  his  majesty.  The  king  immediately  re- 
delivered them,  saying,  "  My  lord,  I  return  these  keys  and 
this  sword;  they  cannot  be  placed  in  better  hands  than 
yonrs." 

The  ceremonies  at  the  barrier  occupied  about  twenty 
minutes,  during  the  greater  part  of  which  the  king  stood 
in  his  carriage  uncovered,  bowing  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  acclamations  of  the  people.  Sir  Benjamin  Bloomueld, 
one  of  his  equerries,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in 
arranging  the  visit,  remarked,  "  I  humbly  hope  your 
majesty  does  not  think  I  have  any  reason  to  be  ashamed  of 
my  country  to-day."  To  which  his  majesty  replied,  »  No, 
indeed,  Bloomfield.  You  may  be  proud  of  them — they 
are  a  noble  people."  At  this  point  some  of  the  lower  order- 
forced  their  way  almost  to  the  very  door  of  the  royal  car- 
riage, shouting,  "  God  bless  you  !  God  bless  you  I  Ira- 
land  lores  you."  To  which  he  politely  responded,  "  I  love 
Ireland,"  placing  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  and  waving  his 
hat  with  the  big  bunch  of  shamrock.  The  procession 
moved  forward,  and  the  king  was  met  with  the  same 
rapturous  applause  wherever  he  appeared.  In  Sackvillo 
Street  he  recognised  the  prince  and  princess'  Eaterhasy  in 
the  windows  of  a  drawing-room,  for  the  use  of  which  that 
day  they  paid  fifty  guineas.  The  veteran  field-marshal,  the 
marquis  of  Drogheda,  was  also  recognised,  and  affectionately 
saluted,  as  he  stood  at  the  window  of  his  own  house, 
leaning  on  the  back  of  a  chair.  The  foreign  amhasw- 
dors  and  their  suites  occupied  balconies  erected  in  front  of 
the  Post  Office,  which  was  superbly  decorated.  At  twenty 
mintues  past  two  o'clock  the  procession  entered  the  castle 
gate,  and  was  conducted  to  the  presence  chamber  in  that 
ancient  seat  of  viceregal  power.  There  earl  Talbot,  the 
lord  lieutenant,  kneeling  before  his  majesty,  presented  to 
him  the  sword  of  state.  The  king,  taking  him  by  the 
hand,  and  bidding  him  rise,  said,  "  I  reoeive  it,  that  I  may 
again  present  it  to  you,  my  Talbot.  I  feel  assured  that  I 
cannot  commit  it  to  better  hands."  The  prooession  mean- 
time halted.  It  was  estimated  that  there  ware  not  less  than 
twenty  thousand  gentlemen  on  horseback,  each  decorate;! 
with  a  pink  or  blue-coloured  scarf  or  sash,  with  a  "  welcome 
medal,"  and  bearing  a  baton  in  his  hand,  from  which  a 
flag  or  streamers  floated  in  the  air.     The  king,  looking  out 
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from  the  window  on  the  dense  masses,  laid,  "I  want 
words  to  tell  how  my  heart  responds  to  the  affectionate 
feelings  of  this  excellent  and  generous  people.  I  shall  lore 
them  for  ever.  They  shall  ever  dwell  in  my  thoughts  and 
in  my  heart.  I  expected  when  I  left  England  kind  treat- 
ment from  a  people  proverbially  hospitable,  and  naturally 
grateful,  but  I  was  not  prepared  for  this  enthusiastic 
and  affectionate  welcome.  I  thought  I  knew  my  Irish 
subjects,  bat  I  find  there  was  much  room  to  know  them 
better.  They  shall  profit  by  my  improved  knowledge  of 
them  while  ever  I  have  life.  The  beauty  of  the  city  and 
the  splendour  of  its  buildings  perfectly  surprise  me." 

The  king  then  received  on  the  throne  the  addresi  of 
the  clergy,  presented  by  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the 
university— the  first  they  had  ever  presented  in  Engliah- 
and  of  the  corporation,  which  was  presented  by  the  lord 
major,  whom  the  king  immediately  created  a  baronet. 
On  Saturday  there  was  a  grand  military  review 
Phcenbt  Park,  which  was  a  source  of  great  attraction.  The 
king  appeared  in  full  military  uniform,  mounted  on  a  grey 
charger.  He  seemed  delighted  with  the  enthusiastic 
demonstrations  of  popular  respect  with  which  he  was 
greeted.  The  troops  passed  in  review  before  him.  There 
was  a  great  sham  battle,  with  tremendous  thundering  of 
artillery,  brilliant  charges  of  cavalry,  and  admirable 
manoeuvring  of  the  infantry,  which  ended  in  the  utter  rout 
of  "  the  enemy."  The  sun  shone  brightly  on  this  magnifi- 
cent show — bayonets,  swords,  and  helmets  reflecting  its 
effulgence,  and  greatly  heightening  the  pictorial  effect.  A 
thousand  carriages,  filled  with  ladies,  declared  by  their 
admiring  countrymen  to  be  the  most  beautiful  in  Europe, 
surrounded  the  tract  called  the  "  fifteen  acres,"  forming  a 
broad  circle,  like  a  border  of  brilliant  colours— the  centre 
of  one  of  the  finest  parks  in  the  world,  whose  undulating 
surface,  verdant  and  well-wooded,  stretched  away  in  the 
distance  as  far  as  the  eye  oould  see,  the  beautiful  groups  of 
deer  being  startled  from  their  quiet  propriety  by  the 
shinning  peals  of  artillery  and  the  clattering  of  hones' 
hoofs.  The  general  adoption  of  the  "welcome"  ooatume 
gave  the  vast  multitudes  the  appearance  of  one  family. 
The  king  repeatedly  signified  his  approbation  of  the  fine 
condition  of  the  troops,  and  the  admirable  precision  of 
their  evolutions. 

On  Sunday  the  king  went  in  state  tq  Christ's  Church 
Cathedral,  accompanied  by  the  lord  lieutenant,  the  duke  of 
Montrose,  lord  Sidraouth,  and  the  marquis  of  Londonderry, 
in  full  court  dresses,  his  majesty  appearing  in  the  Windsor 
uniform.  At  the  grand  entrance  he  was  received  by  the 
archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  conducted  in  procession  to  the 
royal  pew,  preceded  by  the  choir  and  the  dean  and  chapter, 
followed  by  the  lord  lieutenant  and  the  lords  in  watting. 
Nearly  all  the  bishops  mustered  in  the  cathedral  on  this 
occasion,  the  service  being  chanted  by  the  bishop  of  Kil- 
dare.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  archbishop.  The 
lord  mayor  and  the  recorder,  followed  by  the  city  regalia, 
walked  uncovered  from  the  church  to  the  Mansion  House. 

On  Monday,  the  20th,  the  king  held  a  levee  in 
Dublin  Castle.  For  four  hours  the  carriages  continued  to 
set  down  company  in  the  castle  yard.  Upward*  of  two 
thousand  gentlemen  went  on  that  occasion  to  do  homage  to 
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the  king.    He  was  dressed  in  a  field  marshal's  uniform. 

After  tho  levee  he  received  addresses  from  the  Roman  catholic 

bishops,  the  preebyterians,  and  the  society  of  friends,  who 
suffered  their  hats  to  be  removed  before  they  entered  the 
royal  presence.  For  the  first  time  since  the  revolution  the 
Irish  Roman  catholic  prelates  had  the  privilege  of  stand- 
ing before  the  throne  of  their  sovereign.  Their  reception 
was  most  gracious  and  flattering.  The  deputation  con- 
sisted of  Dr.  Curtis,  Roman  catholic  primate  of  all  Ire- 
land ;  Dr.  Troy,  archbishop  of  Dublin ;  his  coadjutor,  Dr. 
Murray ;  Dr.  O'Relly,  archbishop  of  Tuam ;  Drs.  Plunket, 
Marum,  Doyle,  M'Guarin,  Archdeacon,  and  Murphy.  The 
address  was  carried  by  tue  primate,  and  handed  to  Dr. 
Murray,  who  had  the  honour  of  reading  it  to  theking.  The 
king  read  a  reply,  after  which  all  the  bishops  in  torn 
kissed  his  majesty's  hand.  The  reply  was  endorsed,  "  His 
majesty's  answer  to  the  address  of  the  Irish  Roman  ca- 
tholic bishops."  They  were  dressed  in  their  episcopal  robes, 
and  wore  golden  crosses  on  their  breasts.  During  the  levee 
the  marquis  of  Londonderry  addressed  the  venerable  Dr. 
Troy,  and  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  meeting  him  so 
little  altered,  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years.  When  the 
marquis,  as  lord  Caatlereagh,  wan  chief  secretary  in  Ireland, 
working  with  tremendous  energy  to  carry  the  union,  he 
had  very  intimate  relations  with  Dr.  Troy.  The  latter 
wrote  to  him  and  to  the  under  secretary,  Mr.  Cooke,  many 
a  communication,  marked  "most  confidential,1 '  "strictly 
private,"  "most  secret,'1  with  postscripts  containing  a 
request  that  they  should  be  burned.  But  Ultra  tcripta 
manet,  this  most  secret  correspondence  was  carefully  pre- 
served in  the  archives  of  Dublin  Castle,  and  many  of  the 
letters  which  the  most  reverend  writerfirmly  believed  were 
burned  may  now  be  read  in  the  Castiereagh  "  Memoirs." 

In  their  address,  the  Roman  catholic  prelates  glanced  at 
the  past  history  of  Ireland,  when  their  monarchs  ap- 
proached its  shores  only  in  hostile  array,  driven  to  the 
necessity  of  conquering  "a  litigated  sceptre  by  their  arms." 

For  us,"  they  add,  "  has  been  reserved  the  happier  lot  of 
welcoming  for  the  first  time  a  sovereign  who  comes  to  his 
people  with  the  olive  branch  of  peace  in  his  hand,  and  with 
healing  on  his  wing,  to  receive  the  willing  and  undividel 
allegiance  of  every  individual  within  the  wide  range  of  hi* 
extended  rule,  the  homage  of  the  confidence  and  ssaloua 
attachment  of  all  his  subjects  of  every  class  and  description. 
For  ourselves  and  for  the  clergy  of  our  communion,  the 
spiritual  pastors  of  four-fifths  of  the  population  of  this  por- 
tioaofyourmsjesty'sdomimous,  we  acknowledge  the  weighty 
debt  of  gratitude  by  which  we  are  bound  to  your  majesty  'a 
august  house."  They  went  on  to  state  that  they  owed  to 
him  and  his  father  the  privilege  of  administering  the  rites 
of  their  religion,  and  the  high  honour  of  being  permitted 
to  stand  in  his  presence.  In  the  worst  of  times  they  had 
never  failed,  they  said,  to  inculcate  the  duty  of  respectful 
deference  to  those  placed  in  authority.  The  address  pro- 
ceeded ; — "  How  many  and  how  important  are  the  addi- 
tional inducements  which  must  now  stimulate  our  humble 
endeavours  in  the  discharge  of  the  same  bounden  duty, 
when,  protected  as  we  are  by  the  legislation  of  our  country, 
we  have  now  the  happiness,  impelled  by  the  most  sealous 
attachment  to  your  majesty's  royal  person,  earnestly  toim- 
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press  Upon 


the 


of  the  whole  I 


d  catholic 


community  of  this  your  majesty's  realm  the  holy  com- 
mandment of  our  blessed  Redeemer  of  rendering  unto 
Cfesar  the  things  that  are  CiBsar's,  and  onto  God  the  things 
which  are  God's." 

This  address  was  presented  before  the  pasting  of 
catholic  emancipation,  when  the  exercise  of  the  Roman 
catholic  religion  was  barely  tolerated.  Since  that  time 
the  church  of  Rome  in  Ireland  has  received  a  series  of 
most  important  concessions.  Roman  catholics  sit  in 
the  imperial  parliament  and  upon  the  bench  of  justice, 


deputation  representing  the  synod  of  Ulster,  the  Synod 
of  Minister,  and  ths  presbytery  of  Antrim,  which  was 
read  by  the  moderator  of  the  synod  of  Ulster.  They 
hailed  his  majesty  as  the  first  of  our  kings  who  ever 
visited  that  land  in  peace.  Referring  to  William  III., 
they  drew  an  historical  parallel :— "  The  last  of  glorious 
memory  who  landed  on  our  shores— baring  rendered 
himself  illustrious  for  maintaining  the  independence  of 
Europe  against  a  presumptuous  despot,  who  aimed  at 
universal  dominion— came  hither  to  recover  and  confirm 
our  liberties,  ciril  and  religious,  by  the  achievements  of 
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an  J  receive  a  large  proportion  of  the  patronage  of  the 
state  in  every  department.  The  priests  are  educated 
at  the  public  expense,  and  the  people  are  instructed 
gratuitously  on  the  principle  of  religious  equality  and 
scrupulous  respect  for  the  righto  of  conscience.  Yet, 
with  all  these  privileges  and  advantages,  some  modern 
pastorals  of  the  Roman  catholic  hierarchy  are  a  perfect 
contrast  in  their  spirit  to  the  address  presented  to  George 
IV.  The  most  liberal  concessions  seem  not  to  have  had 
the  effect  anticipated  by  the  statesmen  who  spent  so  many 
years  in  obtaining  them. 

The  presbyterians— the  third  of  the  great  religious 
denominations  in  Ireland — presented  an  address  by  a 
106.— New  Sinus. 


war.  Tour  majesty,  after  a  conflict  similar  in  its  objects, 
but  more  arduous  and  desperate— equally  protracted  in 
its  continuance,  and  brilliant  in  its  conclusion  —  has 
arrived  among  your  people  of  Ireland  to  foster  and 
perpetuate  the  blessings  of  peace.  As  our  ancestors 
endured  every  hardship  and  privation,  and  counted  not 
their  lives  dear  in  the  service  of  their  great  deliverer,  so 
do  we,  their  posterity,  numbly  proffer  to  your  majesty  the 
like  devotion  in  defence  of  the  dignity  of  your  crown,  and 
the  independence  of  these  nations.  As  they  strenuously 
co-operated  in  the  establishment  of  our  matchless  consti- 
tution, so  would  we  make  every  sacrifice  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  same  nndet  the  auspices  of  your  majesty." 
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They  then  referred  to  their  having  been  "  planted  in  the 
north  tor  the  civilisation  of  a  rode  and  refractory  pro- 
vince," nod  to  the  conduct  of  their  progenitors,  who 
uniformly  supported  the  causa  of  religion,  constitutional 
liberty,  and  monarchy,  against  arbitrary  power,  anarchy, 
and  usurpation.  They  expressed  thanks  f.ir  the  many 
favours  they  bad  received  from  the  house  of  Hanover, 
and  especially  for  «  the  munificent  provision  made  fur  the 
support  of  their  ministers."  They  took  credit, — and  not 
without  reason  —  for  the  exemplary  conduct  of  their 
people,  who  hare  Maintained  the  same  character  to  the 
present  day,  for  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  an  Ulster 
preabyterian  in  gaoL  "  The  presbyterians  of  Ireland," 
they  continued,  "  hare  become  a  numerous  body,  anoBt- 
ing  to  a  million  of  people,  who  rank  among  the  snout 
industrious,  intelligent,  and  peaceable  of  the  inhahiturrts 
of  this  island;  living  together  in  harmony,  aed  culti- 
vating the  good  will  of  all  their  brethe 
instructed   in  their  duties  as  citizens  and 

indissolnbly  united  in  loyalty  to  your  jsrtj  awl  your 

royal  house. "  The  king's  answer  to  this  address  cxcite.l 
much  interest,  on  account  of  the  sentiment  with  which  it 
concluded.  "  I  hare  the  fullest  confidence,"  laid  his 
majesty,  "in  your  faithful  and  firm  attaokueae*  to  my 
person  and  throne ;  and  you  may  be  asnsuud  of  my 
constant  protection  of  those  civil  and  reSasBSai  hfcertiei 
which  are  the  birthright  of  my  people." 

The  address  of  the  society  of  fries*  *■  (ssursusunhud 
by  the  dignified  simplicity  and  the  yBsfcssl  ptaaukhnasj. 
which  are  the  habit  and  the  nisi  of  Oat  imiuwMu  hear/  of 
Christians.  They  observed,  that,  akhasagh  laeyiaalj 
restrained  from  dhrawuuuausuf,  (batr  fteiusjs  by  smsute 
narks  of  rejoicing,  they  rsspwtfuHy  ■swam!  be  the  long 
a  sincere  and  cordial  n  sieama,  — <  uuuayutuuuuul  him  up  »> 
bis  safe  arrival.  "  We  ijemrn,"  they  said, 
may  not  only  tend  to  thy  ejwn  aasieftattsa  and  the  joy  of 
thy  people,  but  that 
the  improvement  of  Ireland  and 

render  an  important  and  hating  advantage  to  the,  —nil. a." 
Acknowledging  the  many  civil  privileges  they  enjoyed, 
they  thus  concluded :  "  We  desire  for  thee,  O  ' " 
thou  mayest  be  enabled,  under  the  influence  of  that  grace 
which  visits  die  hearts  of  all  men,  to  rule  in  righteousness, 
and  to  be  an  instrument  in  the  Divine  hand  to  promote 
that  state  wherein  all  nations  may  join  in  the  holy 
anthem,  '  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace, 
good  will  toward  men.' "  The  total  number  of  addresses 
presented  was  two  hundred  and  seventy . 

There  were  some  little  incidents  that  occurred  at  the 
levee  which  may  be  worth  record  Jag  as  traits  of  Irish 
society.  Lord  Norbary,  one  of  the  judges,  eras  famous  for 
his  propensity  to  punning,  which  he  indulged  on  the  most 
solemn  eeoaaions,  even  when  passing  sentence  of  death  on 
a  prisoner.  "Lord  Newbury* last"  was  a  frequent  head- 
ing in  the  Irish  papers.  At  the  levee  his  lordship  fell  whan 
kneeling  to  tries  the  king's  land ;  the  king,  having  assisted 
him  to  rise,  he  remarked,  "Tins  is  not  the  first  tyl  year 
majesty  has  given  me."  On  being  told  thai  the  kins;  was 
delighted  by  tharwoption  he  met  with  in  Ireland,  the  witty 
lord  iwnsrked,  «That  Itdsnd  was  she  place  to  get  a 


cordial  reeeption."  Some  one  having  observed  that  the 
corporation  should  hare  got  the  streets  better  paved,  in 
preparation  for  the  king's  visit,  lord  Norbnry  answered, 
"If  they  are  fll  paved  they  are  well  Jlagg#L" 

Sir    Frederick   Flood  was  at  the  levee,  though  now 
between  eighty  and  ninety  years  of  age.    The  king  com- 
plimented him  on  his  youthful  appearance,  to  which  tha 
veourable  baronet  replied,  "I  took  out  a  new  lease  of  my 
life  on  the  17th  of  August  "  (the  day  of  the  king's  public 
entry  into  Dublin).      The   king   often  referred  to  this 
comptimant   in   conversation    with    his    oourtiers.      On 
Tuesday,  the  21st,  the  king  had  a  drawing-room  at  the 
which  was  attended  by  numbers  altogether  un- 
acted in  Ireland.    The  presentations  exceeded  any- 
wrnr  witnessed.      The  Irish  ladies,  forgetting  ami 
forgiving  the  treatment  of  the  poor  queen,  were  said  to  be 
intensely  inspired  with  the  ambition  of  getting  a  royal 
On  Wednesday  the  royal  visit  to  the  theatre  took 
■shoe.     Sea  (lay  and  after-piece  chosen  by  hie  majesty 
were  "The  Duenna"  and  "Patrick's  Day,"  both  from  the 
pen  of  Sheridan.    The  king,  who  was  received  with  great 
eathuBuaun,  eat  out  all  the  entertainments. 

On  Thursday  he  visited  the  Linen  Hall,  then  au  impor- 
tant piaee,  but  now  deserted.  He  next  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Bank  oflrehmd,  formerly  the  parliament  house,  an  edifice 
a  cheats  in  its  otasric  beauty  as  it  ia  magnificent  in  its  vast 
and  aysBuuuueeul  proportions.  The  preparations  made  for 
das  visit  by  thu  commercial  magnates  of  the  city  were  on  a 
He  was  received  on  his  entrance  by  the 
Arthur  Guinness.  A  sumptuous  dijttocr 
wan  had  out  in  the  hull,  which  was  formerly  the  peers' 
ukueuuu.  It  is  stated,  hew  tret,  that  his  majesty  declined 
thai  euxuctursuuaut,  au  hecusaeto  inspect  the  establishment, 
net  to  he  susutid,  amd  he  was  engaged  for  the  grand 
oatfuuuhieu  ifiuner  in  the  evening.  This  was  a-most 
gorgeuue  affair.  The  Oak  Saloon— since  called  the  "  king's 
rosea,1''  at  the  Mssuiiu  IT  asm  is  said  to  be  unequalled  in 
Europe.  It  resembles  the  circular  court-yard  of  an  Arabian 
palace,  betas;  one  huahuf  feet  in  diameter,  without  any 
pillar  or  other  support  ror  the  roof  but  the  external  walls. 
It  was  on  thisoccasion  surrounded  by  a  gallery  supported 
by  utuhsu  springing  from  columns,  and  crowded  by  a  circle 
of  beauty  and  fashion. 

The  royal  table  formed  an  elevated  orescent,  over  which 

from  the  gallery  a  superb  canopy  was  thrown.      Under 

this  was  placed  a  state  chair  for  the  king,  to  which  he  was 

conducted  by  the  lord  mayor,  the  company  all  rising  as  ho 

was  surrounded  at  the  royal  table  by  all  .the 

great  dignitaries  of  chiweh  and  state.    The  king's  health, 

proposed  by  the  lord  major,  was  drunk  with  the  most 

.pplause.     His  majesty  retired  at  ton  o'clock. 

The  health  of  the  marquis  of  Londonderry,  among  other 

tossuUi  Wat  afterwards  drank.    In  responding,  the  marquis 

said,  "  I  hope  that  I  do  not  indulge  too  much  in  the  pride 

of  an  Irishman,  when  I  say,  as  I  truly  may,  that  a  pageant 

so  splendid,  in  every  way  so  magnificent,  I  hare  never 

witnessed  in  any  country,  as  that  which  graced  the  public 

entree  of  his  majesty  into  the  metropolis  of  Ireland,  on  the 

17th  of  August.    Never  didthe  national oha- 

ly  itself  in  a  maimer  so  honourable  to  the  peoplu. 
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THE  KING'S  VISIT  TO  SLAKE  CASTLE. 


Never  did  the  warm  hearts  mud  the  intelligent  minds  of 
Irishmen  stamp  upon  the  world  the  true  nine  of  their 
character  in  a  manner  so  unequivocal  or  upon  an  occasion 
eo  memorable."  The  marquis  added  that  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  country  would  improve,  and  he  felt  more  satis- 
fnction  than  he  had  language  to  express  in  assuring  them 
that  the  present  would  not  be  the  last  visit  which  his 
majesty  would  pay  to  Ireland. 

The  marquis  Conyngham  subsequently  stated  that  the 
king  had  expressed  hit  determination  to  pay  a  triennial 
visit  to  Ireland,  and  to  lay  an  injunction  upon  his  successors 
to  do  likewise.  When  the  lord  mayor  left  the  chair, 
alderman  Beresfordwas  called  to  it,  and  was  asked  to  pro- 
pose the  standing  toast  of  the  corporation,  "  The  glorious, 
pious,  and  immortal  memory."  This  he  firmly  refused  to 
do.  He  was  then  asked  to  propose  the  health  of  alderman 
Darley,  which  he  did.  The  worthy  alderman  returned 
thanks,  and  concluded  by  giving  the  interdicted  toast,  for 
which  he  was  near  losiug  his  salary  of  one  thousand  pounds 
a  year  as  police  magistrate,  the  king  being  highly  indig- 
nant at  this  breach  of  the  compact  of  conciliation  with 
the  Roman  catholics. 

"Thus  ended,"  said  a  Dublin  journal,  "  the  corporation 
dinner,  which,  combining  the  splendour  and  magnitude  of 
the  preparations,  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  the  enter- 
tainment, and  the  dignity  of  the  guests,  with  the  refulgent 
charms  of  the  fair  spectators,  never  was  equalled,,  and 
never  will  be  surpassed  in  Ireland." 

On  Friday,  the  24th,  the  king  visited  the  Eoyal  Dublin 
Society,  at  Leinster  House,  the  lawn  of  which  was  covered 
with  beautiful  tents,  ranged  in  semi-circular  form  round  a 
magnificent  marquee,  where  bis  majesty  was  entertained. 
Three  harpers,  robed  in  the  antique  garbof  Irish  minstrels, 
were  stationed  at  the  entrance  of  the  tent.  He  was  re- 
ceived by  the  members,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  in 
number,  all  decorated  with  the  insignia  of  welcome.  The 
price  of  admission  to  this  fUe  champetre  was  five  guineas 
for  n  member  and  two  ladies. 

The  king  having  looked  through  the  institution,  homed 
oft*  to  Slane  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  marquis  Conyngham, 
He  was  escorted  by  a  troop  of  cavalry  as  far  as  Finglas, 
where  he  dismissed  half  of  them.  He  changed  horses  at 
Ashbourne,  travelling  at  the  rate  of  twelve  English  miles 
an  hour,  and,  leaving  all  his  suite  far  behind,  he  arrived 
at  Slane  at  half-past  four  o'clock.  The  lord -lieutenant 
and  a  number  of  the  nobility  were  asked  there  to  meet 
him.  On  the  following  day  he  viewed  the  obelisk  of  Old 
Bridge,  where  the  famous  battle  of,  the  Boynewas  fought, 
which  secured  the  throne  to  his  family.  He  was  sur- 
rounded by  thousands  of  the  peasantry,  his  only  guard 
being  lady  Conyngham  and  her  daughter.  On  Sunday  he 
went  to  Slane  church,  when  he  enjoyed  another  ovation. 
Among  the  company  invited  to  meet  the  king  at  Slane 
Castle  was  the  lord  chief  justice  Bushe,  then  solicitor- 
general.  He  and  the  attorney-general,  Saurin,  went  down 
together,  and  had  barely  time  to  dress  for  dinner.  He  had 
never  been  seen  by  the  king  but  once,  at  the  levee.  On 
going  down  stain  he  met  his  majesty  coming  up.  The 
rencontre  was  most  embarrassing,  but  it  was  only  for  a 
moment.    The  king  at  once  said,  "  Bushe,  I  believe  yon 


don't  know  the  ways  of  this  house,"  and  taking  him  under 
the  arm,  conducted  him  to  the  drawing-room.  "  In  oat 
moment,"  said  Bushe,  "  I  was  as  much  at  ease  as  if  I  had 
been  his  daily  companion.  I  sat  opposite  to  him  at  dinner. 
The  first  words  he  addressed  to  me  were  these  (lad/ 
Conyngham,  who  sat  next  him,  had  been  whispering  some- 
thing in  his  ear) :— '  Bushe,  you  would  nerer  guess  what 
lady  Conyngham  has  been  saying  to  me ;  she  has  been 
repenting  a  passage  from  one  of  your  speeches  against  the 
union.'  He  saw  that  I  started,  and  was  rather  at  a  loss 
what  to  say,  and  instantly  changed  the  subject  by  recom- 
mending meto  try  a  particular  French  dish,  from  which  he 
had  been  just  helped.  '  This,'  said  he,  '  I  can  recommend 
as  the  perfection  of  cookery.  My  cousin,  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  often  produces  it  for  his  guests,  but  always 
fails  in  it.  It  is  the  same  with  all  his  dishes ;  he  has  i 
remarkable  talent  for  giving  bad  dinners.'  Toe  king 
soon  after  returned  to  the  onion.  '  My  early  opinion 
was,'  said  he,  addressing  Saurin,  'that  you  and  the 
solicitor-general's  opposition  to  the  measure  was  welt 
founded,  and  since  I  hare  seen  this  glorious  people. 
and  toe  effects,  produced  by  it,  that  opinion  is  con- 
firmed; hot,'  he  added,  as  if  correcting  himself,  'I  an 
you  will  agree  with  me  in  considering  that  now 
the  measure  is  carried  you  would  both  feel  it  your  duty  to 
resist  any  attempt  to  repeal  it  with  as  much  seal  as  yoa 
originally  opposed  it.  Bat  yoa  all  committed  a  great 
mistake.  Instead  of  direct  opposition,  you  should  ban 
made  terms,  as  the  Scotch  did,  and  you  oeuld  have  got 
good  terms.'  He  then  summed  op  some  of  the  principal 
stipulations  of  the  Scotch  union.  He  had  history  at  his 
fingers'  ends.  Saurin  said  (a  very  odd  remark,  as  it  struck 
me,  to  come  from  Mm),  '  And  the  Scotch  farther  stipulated 
for  the  establishment  of  their  national  religion.'  '  Ton 
are  quite  right,'  said  the  king;  '  they  secured  that  point 

also,  but .  Ho,  no,1  he  added,  hastily  checking  himself; 

'  yoa  must  pay  no  attention  to  what  I  have  just  said.  It 
would  not  be  right  to  hare  it  supposed  that  I  entertain  an 
opinion  from  which  inferences  might  bo»drawn  that  would 
afterwards  lead  to  disappointment.'  In  the  evening,  dis- 
patches arrived  from  England  containing  an  account  of 
the  tumultuous  proceedings  at  the  queen's  funeral.  The 
king  expressed,  without  the  slightest  reserve,  his  dissatis- 
faction at  the  want  of  energy  shown  by  the  government 
on  the  occasion,  and  contrasted  it  with  the  firmness  of  his 
fatherdoring  the  riots  of  1780.  He  detailed  the  particulars 
of  the  late  king's  conduct  upon  that  occasion,  who,  be  said, 
expressly  sent  for  him  to  be  a  witness  of  it,  for  the  regu- 
lation of  his  own  conduct  upon  any  similar  emergency. 
He  concluded  by  suddenly  saying,  in  an  altered  and 
broken  voice,  'I  shall  never  again  see  such  a  man  as  my 
father.'  The  king  spoke  of  the  run  of  luck  that  he  had 
lately  had ;  his  getting  round  the  Land's  End  just  a  few 
minutes  before  the  wind  changed,  and  bis  consequent 
arrival  at  Holyhead  two  days  before  the  other  vessels;  his 
landing  in  Ireland  on  his  birthday,  which  had  been  the 
wish  of  his  heart ;  and  finally,  his  glorious  reception  by  the 
Irish  people.  Among  the  lucky  incidents,  he  suppressed 
the  news  of  the  queen's  death.  The  king's  accent  had 
the  slightest  intermixture  of  the  foreign.     He  has  been 
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known  to  esy,  '  I  wish  these  enthottni  were  dunned  or 


Od  Haukir,  the  47th,  tie  king  returned  to  Dublin,  wd 
dined  -with  the  anrrceettj.     On  his  mini,  DC  Bantt, 


nl,  wry  costly  sunnanaaxmi  were  nude  for  hie  recep- 
tion, this  loyal  and  wsalthy  corporation  being  detonaiaed 
eat  to  fee  outdone  by  any  other  body  in  Dablin.  Among 
the  ether  ernmnee.tr,  «f  the  dteing-hnU  m  the  or 
tehee  from  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  pneeeated  to  Trinity 
UflUege  by  queen  Elizabeth.  It  wa  pot  in  repair  fir  thin 
eocasion,  end  attracted  no  email  attention,  as  the  organ 
kft  was  eooupied  by  seventy  ladies  of  tb*  bj^rheet  distinc- 
tion. An  ode  to  the  king,  epecieUy  compoeed  for  the 
eonesiso,  was  sung  at  dinner.  It  was  severely  criticised  by 
toe  London  joomeh,  one  of  whioh  eeid  that  the  DuhSn 
University  wee  celled  toe  "silent  meter,"  bat  when  she 
opened  her  month  it  was  liko  Balaam's  ass.  It  issaid  that 
the  king -waa  more  at  hetee  among  his  aoedemio  sabj 
earn  altogether  more  gratified  and  happy,  them  at  anyother 
ptrMie  entertainment  in  Ireland. 

On  Tuesday,  the  B9th,  the  insteflatten  of  the  knights 
Cfenpanione  of  the  meet  iUusteious  order  of  St  Patrick 
took  phwe  in  the  cathedral. 

The  most  memorable  nroeueoange  in  theevder  under 
ill  egeend  covereigB,  wen  the  creation  of  extra  i  ejghes, 
and  the  circumstance  of  his  majesty  having  held  an  ureas 
trtare  end  installation  in  person  in  the  capital  of  bis  Irish 
dotuniese.  I»  January,  1880,  the  order  lost  its  most 
illustrious  companion  by  Mm  death  of  hii  royal  highness 
the  dmke  ef  Kent,  earl  of  DmbliB ;  and  two  ether  etalls 
became  void  in  that  year  by  the  dooease  of  the  earl  of 
Reden,  to  Jane,  and  of  the  manjuis  of  Ormond, 
Angust.  The  chancellor,  I>r.  Cleaver,  archbishop  ef 
Onfctn,  dying  in  December,  1819,  Dr.  lord  John  Beresfbrd, 
hie  aneoeeser  in  the  arcatopisoepal  see,  was  hrfead  as 
ehaneelor  on  the  36th  of  Hay,  18M. 

Another  prince  of  the  blood  royal  waaaoon  after  given 
to  On  owter  in  phue  of  the  duke  ef  Kent,  by  the  elec- 
tion ef  the  sovereign's  brother,  Kmeet  Aagnetoa,  dean  of 
Cumlwriand,  Teriotdale,  earl  of  Armagh,  knight  of  the 
garter,  and  knight  of  the  grand  cross  of  the  orders  ef  the 
Beth  and  Guelpb,  afterwards  king  ef  Hanover.  The  tw» 
othermcant  ribands  were  conferred  upon  George  Augustus 
Chichester,  second  marquis  of  Donegal,  and  Da  Pre  Alex- 
ander, second  earl  of  Caledon. 

At  the  coronation,  in  July,  1821,  his  majesty  was 
pleased  to  dispense  with  the  statutes,  and  to  declare  the  six 
following  noblemen  extra  knights  of  toe  order,  namely : — 
Talbot,  then  lord -lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  grand  neuter 
ef  the  order;  Ormond,  Heath,  Fingal,  Conrtowa,  and 
xtoden.  Before  tne  appointment  of  earl  Talbot,  no  instance 
had  occurred  of  the  grand  master,  or  of  a  peer  of  fcajand, 
who  was  not  also  a  peer  of  Ireland,  having  been  elected  a 
knight  of  the  order.  The  dnke  of  Cumberland  was  invested 
by  has  proxy,  Lord  Graves,  who  was  knhjhhd  on  that 
occanon;  andall  the  other  knigfata  elect,  except  toe  earl  of 
CMeekea,  ware  knighted  and  invested.    On  the  28th  of  the 
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same  month,  the  sovereign  presided  in  person  at  an  instal- 
lation in  St.  Patrick's  CbthednO,  and  the  nine  knights 
elect  were  installed  with  the  usual  ceremonies  in  the  fol- 
lowing order :— the  duke  ef  Cumberland,  who  was  repre- 
sented by  his  peony,  lord  Graves,  the  marquis  of  Donegal, 
eart  of  Caledon,  earl  Talbot,  earl  of  Ormond,  eeri  of 
Heath,  earl  of  Fingal,  earl  of  Couriown,  and  earl  of 
Boden.  His  majesty  appointed  the  earl  of  Clanricardu 
(who  was  afterwards  elected  a  knight  of  the  order),  the 
earl  of  Beetive  (eldest  son  of  the  marquis  of  Headford, 
K.P.),  end  the  earl  of  Mount  Charles  (eldest  son  of  the 
marquis  Conyngham,  K.P.),  nis  esquires ;  and  his  train 
was  borne  by  the  eons  of  six  other  peers  of  Ireland. 

The  ceremony,  to  use  the  wards  of  a  contemporary 
journal,  was  u  ef  matchless  splendour,  and  had  a  magical 
effect,  removing  for  a  moment  the  ""■*»■'"■  of  time,  and 
kansporting  the  imagination  to  the  golden  days  of  chivalry 
and  romance." 

Daring  the  installation  his  majesty  occupied  the  arcbi- 
euunopal  threue;  the  installed  knight*  sat  m  their  respec- 
tive stalk,  their  esquires  seated  before  them.  The  knights 
elect  sat  in  front  of  their  several  stalk,  having  alio  their 
esquirse  before  them,  and  the  prelate,  eonajsniiflfc.  and  other 
office™  took  the  seats  prepared  for  them.  It  was  intended 
that  the  prewsnkm  ■eould,  as  in  1809  and  1819,  proceed 
nnna  the  oeetle  to  the  cathedral  on  foot,  but  m  coiiseqnence 
of  the  state  of  the  weather  the  knights,  enquires,  and 
other  officers  went  in  carriages.  At  the  banquet  in  St. 
Patrick's  HalL  the  knights  companioBs  net  at  the  sove- 
reign'i  table,  which  grossed  the  hall,  according  to  the  order 
of  their  stain,  together  with  the  prelate,  chancellor,  and 
There  wese  also  two  tables  running  down  tho 
hall,  whioh  were  occupied  by  the  nobility  and  other  persons 
of  distinction,  who  had  been  specially  invited,  the  lord 
mayor  presiding  at  the  one,  and  the  general  commanding 
the  forces  at  the  other.  The  sovereign's  esquires  attended 
behind  his  majesty ;  the  king  of  arms  stood  immediately  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  sovereign;  the  secretary  stood  behind 
the  prelate;  the  genealogist  behind  the  chancellor,  and  the 
usher  behind  the  registrars  chair ;  and  the  esquires  stood 
behind  their  respective  ^i  '£**#,  where  they  remained 
the  first  course.  When  it  had  ended,  all  the 
knights  companions  and  ^ttw^  rose,  end  Ulster,  attended 
by  the  officers  of  arms,  having  retired  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hall,  advanced  up  the  centre  between  the  two  tables,  making 
arenoeo  to  toe  sovereign,  and,  after,  a  flourish  of 
he  proclaimed  that  ' '  the  Viyghfap  companions  of 
the  moat  illustrious  order  of  St.  Patrick  drank  to  the 
'a  health.'1,.  "God  save  the  king"  having  been 
song,  Ukter  shortly  after  proclaimed  that  "  the  sovereign 
did  the  fc»fch*»  of  St.  Patrick  the  honour  to  drink  their 
health,"  the  hand  playing  "  St.  Patrick's  day."  After  this, 
Ulster  annoaiioBd  that  "  the  knights  companions  drank  the 
health  of  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  York,  and  of  the 
royal  family."  Ulster,  with  the  officers  of  arms,  then 
retired  down  the  hall,  each  taking  their  respective  stations ; 
and  shortly  after  the  sovereign  dispensed  with  the  further 
attendance  of  the  esquires,  officers  of  the  order,  and  the 
officers  of  arms,  when  they  proceeded  to  the  apartmenta 
where  dinner  was  provided  for  them.  After  the  dessert,  the 
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arose,  touched  hi*  hat,  and  gaTe  for  a  tout  "The 
107a]  corporation  af  Ik*  cr*y  of  Itohlkv"  H*  majesty 
retired  at  IibbTsbbI  mm  ofeloek,  aUndri  by  the  lord- 
lieutenant  md  hat  satte;  hat  oa  Aft  retain  of  Us  ex- 
cellency the  ftrimlM  ™ ifcawaB,  and  "Ha  majesty's 
happy  return  to  DiMa,  and  peace  aid  away  fry  to 
Ireland, "  and  attar  toasts,  worn  drank  with  mitfciwiiWTi. 
The  general  effect  of  Ob  aaiitodi  k  aid  to  Bare  been 
moat  splendid;  and  tin  hwaslhdii  11  ef  the  knights  of 
St.  Patrick  oa  that  ocoaia  mS  always  form  a  anwaorablo 
event  in  the  aartory  of  Ireland.  Wbflo  hw  majesty  re- 
maiaed  in  Dahliii,  ha  constantly  von  the  alar,  riband, 
and  badge  of  aha  order  of  St.  Fairies,  and  nsaaRy  aanaand 
with  aaharaaosfc  in  hia  hat. 

On  the  Soto  the  inataDation  ball  took  place  at  toe 
Rotunda,  the  Brand  room  of  which  accamanvlates  about 
two  tftooii— d  persona.  Thk  van  toe  great  day  ft*  the 
ladies,  and  as  we  read  thai  the  gallant  knights  of  St. 
Patrick  esnwrhuaed  the  moat  tftiatrknu  and  beantifol 
women  in  the  land  ia  a  etyie  worthy  of  the  Irian,  nobintj, 
and  in  each,  a  manner  aa  indnced  toe  ling  to  declare  that  io 
aUh9bebekItoeiawa»eoMnAof^ii»i%inr,taata,Band," 
turning  to  the  ladiea,  "  of  beauty  too,  be  never  witae— id 

1  ia lissasiiigimiii  "   At  the  hseBseent  of  each  oohuen, 

between  the  windows,  annum  were  snsraadsd,  which, 
reflecnuMj  he  every  direction  the  rich  and  QtJarj  ia  iiamawle 
and  the  vaat  aananhlsga  of  rank,  fashion,  and  b-jenty,  gave 
the  eeeaa  the  appearance  of  Kane  rasgirr  structure  in 
oriental  leeaance.  The  king  arrived  at  ten  o'clock,  aad 
danciog  innni  iTislilj  commenced,  it  ens  the  ladies  were 
so  1 1  aw)  ■  ail  bj  aia  presence  teat  they  became  nerfoaa 
and  1  ibb*wb«I,  aad  fagot  their  efolaawew.  At  all  leenrn, 
liiii  iiajslj  aaaallaiillj  iniiawaad  Bad  in  nhntciTia  nlm  thr 
Irish  excelled,  they  had  no 
withdraw  at  earrea  o'clock.  At  one, 
■at  daem  to  eraser,  furnished  with  all  that  was  most  ex- 
csllent  m  gsatrenmsir  art. 

Oa  Friday,  taw  Slat,  the  sovereign  pard  aia  promwed 
That  to  the  Cnrrafh  of  Kuansn,  driving  rajadry  under 
triuiwphal  arenas,  awadst  the  chasm  of  the  peesairtry,  and 
followed  by  toe  duke  of  Leinster,  and  many  other  noble- 
men and  gasaleraeB,  with  their  IiibbiiIij,  mounted  aad 
carrying  nearness.  The  people  at  toe  Curragfc  that  day 
are  sard  to  beau  aaraberad  one  handled  and  twenty  thna- 

1.  awialaatiaalilBiliiawiillbiiilsiiilT a. aad  11  nl iniT 

tire  king wfaVathsstdwriagsheat.  After  the  races  there  was 
a  grand  haanant  at  two  o'clock.  Beacon  bar  deaartare  the 
king  aseneaoed  the  dnka  of  lAsaetor  with  a  costly  whip, 
BUtiagthat  he  wrhatded  the*  ttshwddns  awarded  to  the 
owner  aff  the  beat  knee  ia  Ireland,  to  he  run  for  every  year 
with  a  atoke  of  a  aaawatol  garoeaa,  heavy  weight  to  be 

carried,  ia  ieiha  I laisgn  the  rawed  of  strong  hones. 

The  serf  aarb  daarihnted  fifty  barret  of  ah>  among  the 
pennaaary  oat  that  day,  aad  they  had  aberated  a  week 
before  al  that  were  confined  fia-  debt  ia  the  county,  for 
rams  under  fifty  pounds,  thus  making  a  jubilee  of  the 
king's  visit. 

On  Sunday,  the  2nd  of  Ssptember,  the  king  attended 
divine  servicn  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  Dublin  Castle,  when 
the  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Magee,  the  son  of  a  prea - 


byterian  minister,  then  bishop  of  Rapfaoe,  afterwards  arch- 
bishop of  Dublta,  who  created  great  eoclesiastical  commo- 
tion subsequently  by  a  charge,  in.  which  he  said"  the  Roman 
catholics  hare  a  church  withoat  a  iiatgiaa — the  dissenters 
have  a  religion  without  a  church."  Ob  thai  day  lord 
Kinsakt  asserted  his  hereditary  right  of  appearing  before 
the  king  with  hia  hat  on. 

On  Monday,  the  3rd,  the  king  took  hie  deaartare  from 
Ireland.  On  his  way  to  Danlcary  he  paid  a  That  to 
had  Powesaconrt,  driving  with  hie  nasal  rapidity 
through  Dundrnm,  the  Scalp,  Enniskeiry,  aad  striving  at 
Powerseonrt  at  three  o'clock.  Triumphal  arches  were 
erected  at  several  point*  on  the  road.  Among  the  nofcat- 
there  invited  to  meet  him  was  the  earl  of  Fiagall,  the 
chief  of  the  Roman  catholic  peon.  Tho  king,  laying  Us 
ahoalder,  said,  »  To-morrow  job  shall  see  my 
letter;  I  think  it  will  please  yon."  A  banquet  awaited 
him  in  the  grand  sahjen  nfthnli  jsinrnlj  iihibsim  Eater- 
ing  with  the  dowager  lady  Powerscoort  leaning  oa  his  arm, 
he  ordered  the  superb  chair  of  state  to  be  removed,  and 
took  an  ordinary  ono.  He  was  pleased  to  take  wine  with 
many  of  the  oonrnsny,  and  altogether  made  aJraaatt  Tory 
agreeable.  A  asetody,  written  by  Thomas  Moore,  for  the 
prince  of  Wales's  birthday,  in  1B10,  was  sung  on  this  occa- 
"  it.     The  following  •tense,  however, 


It  being  announced  that  his  carriage  was  ready,  lord 
Fowerseoort  proposed  a  bumper  to  hie  safe  return,  to 
g"gw~<  He  returned  thanks,  atptaawag  the  delight 
he  had  experienced  during  his  stay  ia  Ireland,  and 
parthwdsriy  oa  that  day.  His  ssajsstj  reached  Dunleary 
at  oeeeaoWoak,  finding  the  read  for  two  seBss  covered  with 
11  I  lain  uf  nauiagiiii,  and  crowds  cm  foot  About  Dunleary 
every  ene  of  the  satroandmg  erasnenees  was  crowded  with 
people,  all  coiirhsriias,  thsmesrwe  with  the  most  perfect 
order.  The  pier,  nearly  aa  Engbsfa  nub  in  length,  was 
occupied  by  persona  of  dwaawawai  The  harbour  and  the 
oaBBgwere  baerany  eorered  by  Tesaaa  of  war,  royal  yaefate, 
pkasme  boats,  and  a  Test  number  nf  small  craft 

T^e  kras;  was  received  on  afiawtrng  by  the  lord-ueu- 
taaaat,  the  lord  mayor,  aad  other  aaVsal  personages.  He 
was  ip  the  11  ■liars  of  the  Wmdaor  rmiform,  with  white 
trousers  and  a  ronad  hat.  The  lord  mayor  presented  him 
with  aa  address  from  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  at  bis  approach  discord  ceased  and 
every  prejudice  fled,  and  that  he  had  vanquished  every 
bad  passion  in  six  millions  of  the  Irish  people  (which,  if 
real,  would  have  been  certainly  the  most  important  victory 
ever  achieved  by  any  British  king) — "a  victory,"  they 
said,  "much  more  deserving  of  the  laurel  crown,  now  most 
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roprntfully  presented  to  your  majesty  (and  intended  with 
iQ  humility  to  be  replaced  by  one  of  emeralds)  than  any 
«f  UwBoblood-etMned.triumphfl  which  have  heretofore  been 
honoured  by  the.  wreath  of  the  oonqueror." 

Upon  receiving  the  address,  his  majesty  teemed  much 
affected,  and  ho  expressed  himself  to  the  following  pur- 
port : — "  Gentlemen,  I  approached  your  shores  with  plea- 
rare;  I  now  quit  them  with  regret.  May  God  Almighty 
ties  yon  all  until  we  again  meet."     - 

Mr.  O'Connell,  at  the  head  of  a  deputation  of  ten,  then 
approached  the  king,  and  on  his  knees  presented  him  with 
a  laurel  crown.  His  name  hod  been  announced  by  lord 
Sidmonth,  and  his  majesty  took  particular  notice  of  him, 
shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand,  and  accepted  the  tribute 
in  a  manner  which  indicated  that  he  was  much  gratified 
fcy  the  gift.     This  occurred  in  a  tent  which  had  been 


I  can  serve  Ireland,  I  shall  seize  on  it  with  eagerness.  I 
am  a  man  of  few  words :  short  adieux  are  beet.  ^  God  bless 
you,  my  friends.  God  bless  yon  all."  He  then  descended 
the  eloping  avenue  that  led  to  the  royal  barge,  and  jumped 
into  it  with  great  activity.  At  this  moment  the  police 
were  swept  from  their  stations  by  the  surging  multitude, 
which  the  attraction  of  royalty  seemed  to  draw  irresistibly 
into  the  sea.  Four  gentlemen  clung  to  the  rudder  for  a 
considerable  time ;  three  of  them  fell  into  the  water  and 
swam  ashore,  having  their  loyalty  considerably  cooled : 
another  held  fast  till  the  king  ordered  him  to  be  lifted  on 
board.  The  crowd  was  so  immense  that  the  difficulty  of 
retiring  was  inconceivable.  Files  of  hussars  had  to  keep 
the  road  open  for  the  return  of  the  carriages  of  the  lord- 
lieutenant;  pedestrians  were  obliged  to  creep  for  fifty 
yards  under  the  necks  of  horses ;    many  of  the  public 
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TbeRotanda.  3.  Lady  Mountjoy.  Hn.  Stewart,  Hod.  Mra.  Knot,  Nn  ArthurDewMn,  and  party.  8.  Keafdenco  of  Sir  Kingilon  J*iu<a,  Bart.,  Lord 
Meyer  Elect  4.  Temporal)  Barrier.  Irlih  Motto  (Ene-Ueli),  "  A  Hundred  Tboueaud  Welcomea."  6.  CoonUM  of  Caledon,  Lady  Blayney,  Lady 
TKnlmb  Alexander,  Luty  stump,  and  party.  S.  Count™  or  Famham,  Counleee  Belmore,  I-ady  Aytmer,  Lady  Baled,  and  party.  7.  Prince  and 
Prfcn—  Eaterhaiy,  Marehloneaa  of  Conyngoara,  and  party.  8.  Ducheaa  of  Lelnator.  Marehloneaa  of  Downehire,  Counleee  of  Antrim,  Lady 
Eonlnnme,  Prince  Laxderia,  Vlcomte  Chabot,  and  party.  9  The  Srd  Light  Dragoone,  followed  by  country  Centlcmrn  and  Citlxene,  on  borwbaca. 
vA  on  foot,  In  regular  proceeelon,  wilh  an  Ac  Ac.  ID.  Colonel  Llndaov,  78th  Highlander*  11,  Lord  AylmBr.Adjntant-aeneral.  IS.  Iientenant- 
Oeneral  Lord  Beneford,  G.C.B.  II.  Sir  George  Quaruln,  K.C.U.,  Alde-de-Cemp  to  lili  Majeaty.  14.  Sir  D.  Balrd,  G.C.B.,  Ac  Ac  Commander 
el  the  Force*.    1»  LieDtenant-Oeneral  Lord  Blawy.     It.  LJeuIenant-Genend  Sir  E. T.  Hammond,  K  C  Chief         irry  and  Clerk  MerahaL 

IJ.  General  Lard  Howden,  G.C.B.    la  Major-Geoenl  Sir  Colquhoun  Grant.  K.C.B.,  Commanding-  Leinater  DlrtrlcL    IB.  Major-Ceneral  Sir  John 
EDey.  K.C.B.,  Commanding  Connanght  Dbtrlct.    M.  Lord  Burgheret,  Afde-de-Cemp  to  hla  Mijeaty.    31.  Lleulcnant-General  Sir  Robert  Ballon, 

K-CH.,  Kinc't  Equerry.    IT  afikw-Ganerml  Bayly,  King1!  Equerry.     *>.  Hie  MeJeWy.    M.  Merquli '  ...„.,.,. 

MacajnU  of  Headfort,  Lord  In  W  altlng.     26.  The  78lh  Highlander*    17.  Sir  Benjamin  Bloomfidu,  Private 

of  Ante,  Sir  W.  Betham.      M.  Lord  Mayor  i  Stale  Coach  In  Waiting.     80.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lord  ......  

Uaas— at      SI.  Earl  Talbot,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  preceded  by  the  principal  Officers,  Lorda  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  I 

Oflcen,  Member)  of  the  Unlverelty.  Clerav,  Ac  Ac,  In  their  ee.eral  equlneurea     Ji  City  S  soul -bearer,  Sir  Jame*  RlddaL    33.  CU. 

Richard  Qainton,  Eaq.    M.  Flnt  Water  Bailiff.  Mr.  Franda  Thome.    *5.  City  Maohal  (with  the  Keyi),  J.  Stanley,  Ean.    S&  Second  Water  BallKT. 

Mr.  A.  Mitchell.    37.  City  High  Coniiablc,  Mr.  J.  Doulay.    SS.  Flrat  City  Member,  Sir  Robert  Shaw,  Bart.    St.  Flrat  City  Sheriff,  Sir  George 

WMlSard.  ■  40.  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  Sir  A.  B.  King,  Bart.    41.  City  iVplain,  Rer.  George  Blacker.    42,  Recorder  (with  Addraaa)  Sir  Jonaa 

Green*.    41.  Second  City  Member,  Thomaa  Ellia,  Eaq.    44.  City  Sheriff,  Sir  Nlcholaa  Bradey.    4S.  Aldermen  who  had  aimed  it  Lord  Mayor.    M. 

Aldermen  who  had  not  Mired.    47.  Sheriffs,  Poera,  Ac  Ac    IS.  tOa  Majeety'i  Footmen.    49.  Royil  Battle-aao  Gnarda.    60.  City  ditto. 


meted  for  the  accommodation  of  the  king.  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell was  loudly  cheered  as  he  retired  from  the  royal 
presence.  When  about  to  embark,  his  majesty,  appearing 
much  affected,  addressed  those  around  him,  saying,  "  My 
friends,  when  I  arrived  in  this  beautiful  country  my  heart 
overflowed  with  joy ;  it  is  now  depressed  with  sincere 
Know.  I  never  felt  sensations  of  more  delight  than 
*Me  I  came  to  Ireland ;  1  cannot  expect  to  feel  any 
superior,  nor  many  equal,  till  I  have  the  happiness  of 
[*ingjou  again.   "Whenever  an  opportunity  offers  wherein 


houses  bad  to  shut  up  because  their  stock  of  liquors  was 
exhausted;  and  water  was  sold  at  threepence  a  quart. 
The  car-drivers,  of  course,  availed  themselves  of  this  golden 
opportunity,  and  in  many  cases  got  from  ten  shillings  to 
a  pound  for  a  sixpenny  jaunt. 

"  The  royal  squadron  was  detained  for  several  days  by 
unfavourable  weather,  On  the  9th  it  reached  Milford 
Haven ;  and  on  the  15th  his  majesty  arrived  at  his  palace 
in  Pall  Mall,  after  an  absence  of  forty  days,  twenty-two 
of  which  were  spent  in  Ireland.    The  day  after  the  king's 
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embarkation  the  following-  letter  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers:- 

"DubKn  Castle,  Sept.  8,  1821. 

"My  Lord, — 11m  time  of  the  king's  departure  from 
Ireland  being  arrived,  I  am  commanded  by  Lis  majesty  to 
express  his  entire  approbation  of  the  manner  in  which  all 
persons,  acting  in  civil  and  military  situations  in  the  city 
of  Dublin  and  its  neighbourhood,  have  performed  their 
several  duties  during  the  period  of  his  majesty's  residence 
in  this  part  of  the  kingdom. 

"  His  majesty  is  pleased  to  consider  that  to  your  excel- 
lency his  acknowledgments  are  particularly  doe.  He  is 
conscious  of  how  much  he  owes  to  your  excellency's  atten- 
tion and  arrangements ;  and  bis  majesty  gladly  avails 
himself  of  this  occasion  of  declaring  the  high  sense  which 
he  entertains  of  the  ability,  temper,  and  firmness  with 
which  your  excellency  lias  uniformly  administered  the 
great  trust  which  he  has  placed  in  your  bands. 

"  I  am  further  commanded  to  state  that  the  testimonies 
of  dutiful  and  affectionate  attachment  which  bis  majesty 
has  received  from  all  classesand  descriptions  of  his  Irish  sub- 
jects, have  made  the  deepest  impression,  and  that  he  looks 
forward  to  the  period  when  he  shall  re-visit  them  with  the 
strongest  feeling  of  satisfaction.  His  majesty  trusts  that 
in  the  meantime  not  only  the  spirit  of  loyal  union  which 
now  bo  generally  exists  will  remain  unabated  and  unim- 
paired, but  that  every  cause  of  irritation  may  be  avoided 
and  dwouatenanctd,  mutual  forbearance  and  goodwill  ob- 
served and  encouraged,  and  a  security  be  thus  afforded  for 
the  continuance  of  that  concord  amongst  themselves  which 
is  not  less  essential  to  his  majesty's  happiness  than  to  their 
own,  and  which  It  has  been  the  chief  object  of  his  majesty, 
during  his  residence  in   this  country,  to  cherish  and 


"  His  majesty  well  knows  the  generosity  and  warmth  of 
heart  which  distinguish  the  character  of  his  faithful  people 
in  Ireland ;  and  ha  leaves  them  with  a  heart  full  of  affec- 
tion towards  them,  and  with  a  confident  and  gratifying 
persuasion  that  tins  parting  admonition  and  injunction  of 
their  sovereign  will  not  be  given  in  vain. — I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  with  great  truth  and  regard,  my  lord, 
pur  excellency's  most  obedient  and  faithful  servant, 
SroxoOTH.— To  hie  excellency  the  lord  lieutenant,'' te.  &e. 

This  latter  produced  a  feeling  of  the  highest  gratification 
in  the  public  mind,  and  nothing  was  thought  of  but  the 
erection  of  some  great  national  monument  to  commemorate 
the  royal  visit.  Various  meetings  were  held  upon  the 
subject,  and  different  plane  were  eagerly  proposed  and 
keenly  discussed.  The  majority  were  for  erecting  a  magni- 
ficent palace,  fit  for  his  majesty's  reception  when  he  should 
honour  the  country  again  with  his  presence.  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  stated  at  a  public  meeting  that  he  had  subscribed 
twenty  guineas  for  a  memorial,  but  should  a  palace  be 
decided  on,  be  would  give  a  hundred  guineas  more,  and 
fifty  pounds  a  year  until  it  was  finished.  A  moat  influen- 
tial committee  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  was  appointed 
to  raise  funds,  and  the  most  comprehensive  arrangements 
were  made  for  a  grand  national  tribute.  But  the  fever  of 
loyalty  was  too  violent  to  last.  The  excitement  very  soon 
subsided ;  the  subscriptions,  which  were  expected  to  flow  in 


rapid  streams,  did  not  come  In ;  and  the  only  n 
the  visit  of  George  IV.  is  a  diminutive  obelisk  tursaounted 
by  a  crown,  resting,  with  a  look  of  instability,  en  four 
email  globular  stones  like  cannon  balls,  on  the  spot  from 
which  he  embarked,  with  an  inscription  recording;  the 
event.  The  town  itself,  however,  is  the  bass  monument 
of  the  visit.  The  name  was  changed  from  Dnnlcary  to 
Kingstown. 

Forty  years  have  made  great  changes  in  Ireland ;  and 
perhaps  the  improvements  effected  since  the  visit  of  George 
IT.  could  not  be  more  strikingly  represented  than  by  the 
transformation  effected  in  the  harbour  where  he  landed. 
Dunleary  was  then  a  mere  fishing  village  on  the  const  of 
Dublin  Bay,  about  seven  miles  from  the  city ;  now  it  is  a 
large  and  beautiful  town,  with  eommodions  quays,  magni- 
ficent piers,  a  railway  from  Dublin,  with  trains  every 
half-hour,  a  splendid  mail  boat  to  Holyhead  twice  a  day, 
conveyed  by  steamers  far  superior  to  any  that  cross  the 
Channel  between  England  and  the  Continent,  the  mail 
train  running  down  to  the  side  of  the  boat.  Kingstown 
would  not  be  known  now  by  an  inhabitant  of  old  Dun- 
leary ;  it  looks  like  a  continuation  of  the  metropolis ;  the 
country  for  miles  round  is  covered  with  handsome  villas, 
the  residences  of  the  prosperous  citizens  who  go  in  to 
business  daily  by  the  railway . 

If  the  scandalous  gossip  of  the  court  may  be  trusted, 
the  king  did  not  allow  affairs  of  state  and  public  displays 
or  the  death  of  the  queen  to  wean  him  even  for  a  week 
from  his  attachment  to  lady  Conyngham.  Mr.  Free- 
mantle,  a  rather  cynical  commentator  on  public  affairs, 
wrote  as  follows  :— 

"Lady  C.  has  been  almost  constantly  at  the  Phoenix  Park, 
but  has  not  appeared  much  in  public."  Again,  the  same 
writer  remarks,  "  I  never  in  my  lifs  heard  of  anything 
equal  to  the  king's  infatuation  sod  conduct  towards  lady 
Conynghen.  She  lived  exclusively  with  him  during  the 
whole  time  he  was  in  Ireland  at  the  Phoenix  Park. 
When  he  went  to  Slaue,  she  received  him  dresjed  out  as 
for  a  drawing-room :  be  estutad  her,  snd  they  then  retired 
alone-  to  her  apertmenta.  A  yacht  is  left  to  bring  her 
over,  and  she  and  the  whole  family  go  to  Hanover.  I  hear 
the  Irish  are  outrageously  jealous  of  her,  and  though 
courting  her  to  the  greatest  degree,  axe  loud  in  their 
indignation  at  lord  C.  This  is  just  like  them.  I  agree 
in  all  you  say  about  Ireland.  As  there  is  no  chance  of 
the  boon  being  granted,  no  lord-lieutenant  could  hare  a 
chance  of  ingratiating  himself,  or  of  fair  justice  done  him, 
with  the  king's  promises  and  flattery."  * 

The  king  had  a  stormy  and  rather  perilous  passage  across 
the  Channel.   Of  this  voyage  and  its  dangers  he  gave  aim  - 

;  self  a  graphic  description :— "  We  sailed  again  yesterday 
morning,"  writes  bk  majesty,  "  between  four  and  fire 
o'clock,  with  a  most  promising  breeze  in  our  favour  to 

.  make  the  Land's  End.  About  two  or  three  in  the  evening 
the  wind  shifted  immediately  in  our  teeth.  A  violent 
hurricane  and  tempest  suddenly  arose;  the  most  dreadful 

!  possible  of  nights  and  of  scenes  ensued,  the  sea  breaking 
everywhere  orer  the  ship.    We  lost  the  tiller,  and  the 

•  Buctfr.gliiun'i  " Hmwln,"  roll.,  mtlsi-tTO 
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vessel  was  for  una  minutes  down  on  lier  beam  ends 
aad  nothing,  I  believe,  but  tie  undaunted  presence  of 
Fecancs,  experience,  and  courage  of  Paget 


i  m  iroia  a  watery  grave.  The  oldest  and  most 
I  of  0«r  sailors  were  petrified  urnl  paralysed. 
Tea  may  judge  somewhat,  then,  of  what  was  the 
state  of  Beat  of  the  passengers ;  every  one  almost  flew 
an  in  their  shirts  upon  deck  in  tenon  that  are  not  to " 


Mr.  W.  H.  iWnantle  Hsrcastrcally  alludes  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  royal  passenger  in  connection  with  this 
voyage: — "The  lung  ia  his  journey  home  overtook  lord 
and  lady  Haraemt,  now  the  bosom  friand&of  lady  Coavng- 
hsm,  stopped  them,  got  out  of  his  carriage,  and  sat  with 
them  for  a  ({Barter  of  an  hoar  on  the  public  road, 
recounting  all  his  perilous  adventures  at  sea,  and  flattering 
teoeptioa  in  Ireland.  Lady  Harconrt  told  me  his  pit 
tekmowledgnumt  for  his  great  escape  of  being  shipwrecked 
was  quite  edifying,  and  the  very  great  change  in  his 
moral  halnhi  and  religions  feelings  was  Quite  antixssshiiig], 
and  all  owing  to  lady  Conyngham.''t  "  I  cannot  help 
suspecting,"  observes  another  letter  writer  of  the  time, 
"  that  hit  majesty's  late  journey  to  see  his  kingdoms 
ef  Ireland  and  Hanover  will  not  on  the  whole  redound 
much  to  nia  honour  or  advantage.  His  -manners  are  no 
doubt,  when  he  pleases,  very  graceful  and  captivating; 
an  man  knows  better  how  to  add  to  an  obligation  by  the 
way  of  eon  failing  it ;  but  en  the  whole  he  wants  dignity, 
not  only  in  tbe  seclusion  and  familiarity  of  his  more  pri- 
vate life,  but  on  public  occasions.  The  secret  of  popularity 
ha  very  high  stations  seems  to  consist  in  s  somewhat 
lusssion  sad  lefty,  bat  courteous  aad  uniform  behaviour. 
Drinking  toasts,  shaking  paapls  by  the  hand,  and 
aaflaaa  them  Jack  and  Tom,  gets  more  applaase  at  the 
laosnent,  bat  mils  entirely  in  the  long  ran.  He 
seems  to  bars  behaved  not  Kke  a  sovereign  coming  in 
apam  and  state  to  visit  a  part  of  his  dominions,  but  like 
a  rriinnSir  ananidalt  come  down  upon  an  eloohuatfapuM 
tssp.  Jf,  the  day  hefcre  he  lett  Ireland,  he  had  stood  far 
PabUn,  ks  weald,  I  dan  say,  have  turned  oat  Shaw  or 
Quill  U  "t 

Oa  tbe  Wth  of  August  the  duke  of  Montrose  wrote  from 
Dahlia  Castle  to  lord  Eidon,  giving  the  most  glowing 
aaoaaat  of  the  efieotB  of  the  royal  visit.  "All  has  passed 
i*  thin  country, "  he  writes,   "  with  the  moat  complete 

s im.  aad  H  ia  generally  expected  that  not  only  this 

coaatry  but  tie  whote  empire  may  reap  lasting  ad- 
vantages nana  Ms  majesty's  visit,  whilst  the  striking, 
I  graceful  manner  in  which  the  king  has 
a  all  public  displays  is  remarkable.  It  is  not  a 
little  ri— rhnhlo,  also,  the  command  over  themselves 
which  tbe  whole  nation  have  had,  from  the  highest  to  the 
to  west;  aad  awn  ensure  me  they  hardly  knew  the  people, 
wader  the  restraint  and  manner  which  they  have  imposed 
upon  themselves  siuae  the  residence  of  his  majesty  amongst 
them.    Jt  ia  an  extraordinary  circumstance,  deserving  of 


*  Kaiffctcm'i  Memoln,  p.  M. 

tiers  Bnunfa  uu—,  a.  ass. 


attention,  and  which,  had  I  not  seen  it,  I  could  not  have 
believed.  At  the  theatre,  though  full  of  enthusiasm,  they 
had  a  quietness  and  a  desire  to  conduct  themselves  with 
propriety  I  never  saw  before.  1  have  seen  no  drunkenness, 
no  unregulated  marks  of  loyalty  and  affection  ia  the  city; 
elsewhere,  indeed,  they  have  pressed  upon  the  king,  toseennd 
to  touch  him,  a  little  inconveniently,  aad  m^i-V^,  perhaps, 
with  some  superstition,  as  if  some  good  would  happen  to 
them  in  some  way  or  other  from  having  touched  the  king 
or  hkefethes." 

The  duke  evinces  shrewdness  and  peaotratioa  when  he 
observes  that  he  cannot  attribute  all  this  to  abstract 
aSectiou,  and  that  though  they  were  grateful  for  his 
majesty*  visit,  he  had  no  doubt  "  that  erpentation  of  - 
further  advantages  had  great  influence  on  their  feeangs 
and  conduct."  He  was  right;  their  gratitude  referred 
more  to  favours  to  come  than  to  favours  past ;  and  when 
the  expected  favours  did  not  come,  it  was  found  that  the 
gratitude  had  given  place  to  a  feeling  of  a  very  different 
character.  The  king  seems  to  have  been  quite  as  much 
intoxicated  with  joy  as  the  Irish  nation.  It  waalove  at 
first  sight,  and  of  the  most  ardent  description : 

The  mutual  Sam*  m  fnlckljr  ettngbt, 

Aad  quickly,  too,  nrttlod; 
For  ntlthcr  bo«m  lednd  ■  whk 

The  duke  of  Montrose  continues :  — "  The  manner  in 
which  his  majesty  has  been  received  has  bad  a  great 
effect  on  his  majesty's  feelings,  and  requires  dhwaation  not 
hurry  his  majesty  into  expressions  which  ftacretJon  stay 
lament,  or  into  comparisons  more  open,  perhaps,  than 
politic ;  also,  perhaps,  into  grounds  of  expectation  aad 
hope  which  can  hardly  be  realised.  However,  I  have  not 
seen  anything  which  does  not  do  honour  to  the  feelings  of 
the  people  and  of  the  king.  I  think  lord  Sidmoath  is  on 
his  guard,  and  most  important  it  is  for  his  majesty,  or  any 
king,  on  such  occasions,  to  have  men  of  experience  and 
high  in  the  state  near  his  person."  Tbe  whole  of  the 
royal  party  were  evidently  much  pleased,  and  agreeably 
disappointed,  with  Dublin.  The  duke  proceeds— "  I  have 
been  surprised  with,  this  city,  its  superior  inhabitants,  and 
the  taste  and  order  with  which  their  displays  hare  been 
made ;  and  I  observe  the  clergy  stand  more  eoDspicnonu 
and  forward  in  high  society  in  this  plane  than  anywhere, 
except  at  Some.  This  must  become  a  much  greater 
itry  than  it  is,  though  it  certainly  wants  capital  aad 
the  residence  of  its  nobility  and  gentry ;  tbe  latter  will 
secure  the,  increase  of  the  former,  though  time  most 
required,  under  the  most  favourable  cirenmetanues ; 
and  the  Irish  natter  themselves  the  king's  visit  will 
encourage  and  promote  that  desirable  object.1*  Tt  is  in- 
to remark  the  effect  produced  by  the  state  of 
agriculture  at  that  time  upon  the  mind  of  a  Scotch  peer. 
"The  country,"  he  says,  "  appears  to  bs  cultivated  with- 
out capital ;  no  good  farm-houses,  nor  any  tarm-yards, 
nor  stock -yards,  are  to  bo  seen  in  this  part  of  inland. 
The  land  appears  to  be  let  too  high ;  to  be  very  fasti* 
manured ;  ploughed,  and  when  exhausted  left  to  rest ;  but 
ituraHy  productive,  and  capable  of  improvement.  I  oar/ 
speak  of  the  land  near  Dublin." 
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The  Klngi  Vlutt  to  Boottand. 
Welter  Scott— The  Highland  Chun— Public  Entry  Into  the  City— The 
Levee  FeatMtlet  The  Clrlc  Banquet— The  King1.  Rett 
THE  cnp.of  adulation  which  the  king  liad  quaffed  so  freely 
in  Ireland  seems  to  have  created  an  appetite  for  repeated 
draughts  of  the  same  kind ;  for  he  had  scarcely  arrived  at 
Carlton  House  when  he  began  to  make  preparations  for 
another  excursion.  He  reached  London  on  the  15th  of 
September,  and  on  the  22nd  we  find  him  embarking  at 
Ramsgate  on  his  way  to  visit  his  kingdom  of  Hanover. 
After  a  rough  passage,  he  arrived  safely  at  Calais,  tra- 
velling with  a  Hanoverian  title.  Thence  he  proceeded 
through  Lisle,  Brussels,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Dusseldorf,  and 
Minden. 

When  at  Brussels,  the  king,  attended  by  prince  Frede- 
rick of  Holland,  the  duke  of  Wellington,  and  lord 
Clancarty,  rode  to  the  field  of  Waterloo.  The  weather 
was  bad,  bat  it  did  not  in  the  least  damp  his  ardour, 
went  into  the  little  church  in  the  Tillage,  examined  all 
tablets  on  the  walls,  visited  the  wiBow  tree  under  which 
was  buried  the  shattered  limb  of  lord  Anglesea,  and 
seemed  greatly  impressed  with  all  around  him. 
fully  examined  every  position,  and  did  not  leave  the  field 
till  he  was  master  of  all  the  details  of  the  great  decisive 
battle.  On  the  5th  of  October  he  entered  Osnaburg, 
where  he  received  an  enthusiastic  welcome  from  the  in- 
habitants, not  only  as  their  sovereign,  bat  as  the  brother 
of  their  royal  bishop,  the  duke  of  York.  The  burgo- 
masters and  citizens  voted  him  an  address  full  of  loyalty, 
to  which  he  replied  most  graciously,  stating  that  he  should 
always  entertain  a  grateful  recollection  of  the  nattering 
manner  in  which  he  was  received.  Next  day  the  chief 
men  of  the  city  had  the  honour  of  dining  with  htm,  and 
were  assured  by  him  that  he  could  not  express  the  joy 
he  felt  at  finding  himself  on  the  native  soil  of  his  illus- 
trious ancestors. 

He  had  certainly  every  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the 
manifestations  of  their  loyalty.  All  the  streets  through 
which  he  passed  were  strewn  with  flowers  and  evergreens. 
Every  village,  too,  had  triumphal  arches  erected,  with 
appropriate  inscriptions,  "all  bearing  evident  marks  of 
real  religion."  The  pastor,  in  his  robes,  is  described  as 
standing  with  his  whole  flock  on  either  side,  the  women 
carrying  their  Bibles  under  their  arms.* 

Having  reviewed  a  regiment  of  Hanoverian  troops,  his 
majesty  took  his  departure  from  Osnaburg,  and  proceeding 


on  nis  journey,  was  met  at  Nieaboxg  by  the  dukes  of 
Cumberland  and  Cambridge.  There  he  found  a  sump- 
tuous banquet  prepared  for  him  in  the  court-house,  at 
which  the  three  royal  brothers  were  entertained.  The 
king,  who  seems  to  have  always  given  himself  up  wholly 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  present  scene,  if  it  was  one  that 
gratified  his  feelings;  declared  there,  as  he  had  done  in 
Ireland,  that  H  was  the  "happiest  day  of  his  life,"  and  he- 
assured  his  Hanoverian  subjects  that  the  desire  to  promote 
their  prosperity  should  always  be  the  predominant  feeling 
of  his  heart. 

On  the  11th  of  October  a  salute  of  one  hundred 
and  one  guns  announced  his  majesty's  entrance  into 
the  capital  of  hat  German  kingdom.  It  wss  the  first 
time  that  his  phlegmatic  subjects  had  seen  their  king,  and 
they  were  roused  by  the  interest  and  novelty  of  the  event 
to  an  extraordinary  pitch  of  excitement.  Even  the  Irish 
did  not  give  themselves  np  to  wilder  excesses  of  joy.  And 
here,  also,  the  presence  of  the  condescending  and  affable 
sovereign  had  a  magical  effect  in  promoting  conciliation 
among  classes  and  parties.  The  Hanoverians  were  gra- 
tified by  a  grand  public  procession,  in  which  the  king 
appeared  in  an  open  carriage  drawn  by  eight  cream- 
coloured  horses.  His  majesty's  lore  of  show  and  pomp 
was  gratified,  despite  the  murmurs  of  """""■t'w,  with 
another  coronation.  The  whole  city  was  illuminated  on 
this  occasion,  and  the  royal  brothers  went  forth  in  the 
streets,  amidst  the  admiring  people,  to  contemplate  the 
scene  which  so  brilliantly  illustrated  the  glory  of  their 
race. 

One  of  the  ten  days  the  king  spent  in  Hanover  was 
devoted  to  a  hunt,  conducted  in  the  German  fashion; 
the  huntsmen  and  peasants  form  themselves  into  a 
circle,  embracing  an  extended  area,  which  is  gradually 
contracted  till  the  game  are  driven  upon  the  centre,  where 
the  sportsmen  are  stationed,  when  the  battue  commences. 
On  this  occasion  his  majesty  was  amused  by  the  slaughter 
of  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-six  head  of 

game.    During  the  time  he  spent  there  the  s issimi  of 

public  festivals  and  private  entertainments  wss  inter- 
rupted by  an  attack  of  the  goat.  The  deputations  from 
public  bodies  vied  with  one  another  in  the  high-fiWa 
language  of  adulation.  As  in  Dublin  he  appeared 
with  a  huge  bunch  of  shamrock  in  his  hat,  so  in  Hanover 
he  flattered  the  people  by  wearing  only  the  Gnelphic 
r.  Some  hundreds  of  miners  from  the  mountains 
i  one  day  to  serenade  their  king.  They  are  a  pecu- 
liar race,  of  Saxon  origin,  and  for  centuries  have  preserved 
their  customs,  language,  and  manners.  They  are  very 
religious.  "They  fang,"  says  Knighton,  "with  a  band 
of  music,  two  of  the  most  beautiful  hymns  I  ever  heard.'' 
These  miners  had  walked  thirty  miles  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  their  devotion  to  their  sovereign.    At  Gbttingen 

tournament  was  got  up  for  the  king's  entertainment, 
and  an  address  was  presented  by  the  authorities  that 
affected  him  to  tears.  Of  the  visits  he  paid  to  different 
portions  of  his  dominions  he  appears  to  have  enjoyed  this 
the  most  thoroughly,  i 

On  his  return  to  London,  the  king  devoted  himself  to  a 
life  of  seclusion  for  a  considerable  time,  daring  which  it 
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appears  that  the  marchioness  of  Conynghom  maintained 
fa  ascendency  over  him  most  *l*>n*gn^  to 
and  gmmiia-mH  She  had  not  only  made  the  royal 
favour  tributary  to  the  advancement  of  lier  own  family, 
hot  abe  meddled  in  political  affiura  with  mischievous  efftjet. 
"Had  it  bean  confined  to  men  family  oonnectiona,  so 
Toko,  perhaps,  would  hsive  bean  raised  against  it;  bat 
what  the  Jughsst  ofness  in  the  church  wen  bestowed  on 
persons  scarcely  prwiowly  hoard  of— when  political  parties 
ran  and  Ml,  and  awnstees  won  mated  and  deposed  to 
gratify  the  ambition  of  a  female— than  the  palace  of  the 
king  appeared  aa  if  ■■nwlil  by  some  pestilential  air. 
The  old  hereditary  ooucseUcn  of  the  king  avoided  the 
court,  as  alike  fatal  to  private  probity  and  public  honour. 
The  entrance  to  Windsor  Castle  was,  m  it  wears,  her- 
■eMaJay  aealtd  by  the  enchantress  within  to  all  but  the 
tattoncad  few.  The  privilege  of  the  oafs*  wan  curtailed 
to  the  very  old  friends  of  the  king,  and  even  the  eom- 
— oncat  deavjafJiBi  in  the  naitle  ware  eoastrained  to  submit 
to  the  control  of  the  sntnahioness.  The  court  of  George 
1Y.  certainly  diflered  widely  from  that  of  Charles  IL, 

I   number  and    reputation   of-  their  several 

re  nearly  the 
hot  George  TV.  had  no 
'■ntrmniwrn  of  hhi  pleasuces.  .  .  .  Yet,  if  it  ha  tone 
thai  the  king  left  to  the  marehfcmess  more  than  half  a 
mSBon  of  money,  toe  outrage  is  mendly  the  some  as  if 
estates  bad  been  snienatod,  or  titles  bestowed  to  gratify  her 


Zhns  passed  the  winter  of  1031-22.  Parliament  met 
on  the  6th  of  February  far  the  nranssrtirm  of  business, 
and  ww  opened  by  the  king  in  person.  In  his  speech 
ftswn  the  throne  ha  expressed  rsgrot  for  the  agricultural 
distress  that  lannihil  in  England;  and  ho  had  the  ttn- 
jitonn  h  tank  impssed  npan  him  «f  referring  to  a  state  of 
anhags  in  hndaud  the  reverse  of  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  his  osswfliasion  poHoy — "  a  spirit  of  out- 
to#iu  that  had  iad  to  daring  and  aystemstio  violations  of 
am*  law  which  ha  submitted  to  the  oonsidesOwn  of  parlia- 
ssent  In  tbn  hoan  of  lords  the  address  km  adopted 
without  opposition.  In  the  commons  amendment*  were 
ssvsscuii  by  Sir  Hranria  Bnrdett  and  Mr.  Hume,  which 
worn  Tojsnted  by  targe  ™^p**ifl*,  The  Mate  of  Ireland 
was  the  fleet  m ifljirt  thai  occupied  the  attonthm  of  the 
itfMaWaw,  A  amatory  change  had  been  effected  in  the 
enwwttoe  ef  that  country.  Lord  Talbot,  the  late  viceroy, 
e  spirit,  wedded  to  the 
Sat  according  to  a 
system  ef  efjunternevse  whfoh  had  been  adopted  in  the 
bam  gowommeni,  b£i  imhtenoa  was  chechad  by  ma  chief 
nnwatnij,  Mr.  Ohndn  Chan*,  a  nan  of  large  mind, 
■nghtuuil  nnvnui|hn,  and,  high  character.  This  system 
tended  to  her?  the  rivm  psrties  in  a  state  of  conflict,  and 
mnarsraUy  westerned  the  authority  of  the  government. 
A  nwenfkmtion  in  the  Bngikh  onhtnet  had  to  eensSBond- 
ing  tsspuwi  in  Ireland.  The  spirit  of  dsssoBtont  among 
thrnsswuniil  dassss  m  England  indneei  lord  Liverpool 
to  enter  into  a  compromise  with  the  "Qronsille-Wynn 
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party,  and  the  marquis  of  Buckingham,  its  chief,  was 
created  a  dake;  lord  Sidmouth  retired  from  the  home 
office,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr,  Peel;  the  marquis 
Wellealey  became  lord -lieutenant  of  Ireland;  while  Mr. 
Plunket,  a  man  of  liberal  politics  j^nd  trnnscandsjt 
abilities,  was  appointed  Irish  attorney  -general  in  the  room 
of  Mr.  Saurin,  the  champion  of  unmitigated  protectant 
ascendancy.  The  liberal  tendencies  of  these  statesmen  ware 
to  soma  extant  counteracted  by  the  *rT""  **'""*"*'' n^  m*1 
Goulburn,  the  determined  opponent  of  the  catholic 
claims,  ss  chief  aecretary.  Mr.  Charles  W.  Wynn,  in  a 
letter  to  the  earl  of  Liverpool,  referring  to  these  ministe- 
rial arrangements,  and  to  his  hope  of  contributing  to  the 
accomplishment  of  catholic  emancipation.-  says: — "The 
circumstance  which  mainly  enconragod  mo  to  act  upon 
this  hope  is  the  intended  appointment  of  lord  "Welleakj 
and  Mr.  Plunket.  This  appears  to  hold  out  to  Ireland  in 
general  the  fairest  prospect  of  a  firm,  impartial,  and  con- 
ciliatory flHminJBt.Ml-.inn,  while  their  known  sentiments, 
with  regard  to  the  catholics  in  particular,  will,  I  trust, 
excite  in  that  great  body  of  bis  majesty's  subjects  a 
confidence  from  which  the  meat  beneficial  results  may  be 
expected.  The  nominations  ore,  however,  accompanied 
by  that  of  another  gentleman  as  chief  secretary,  whose 
opinions  are  known  to  be  directly  at  variance  with  those  of 
lord  Wellealey  and  Mr.  Plunket  on  this  most  momentous 
subject.  I  am  sa  deeply  impressed  with  the  inconvenience 
and  irritation  which  may  arise  from  the  apprehension  in 
the  public  mind  of  counteraction  and  opposition  between 
the  lord- lieutenant  and  bis  secretary  at  a  period  of  so 
ranch  disturbance  as  the  present,  that  if  this  should  be 
made  the  subject  of  parliamentary  discussion,  I  may  find 
it  necessary  to  declare  that  it  is  one  in  winch  I  could  not 
have  concurred."*  Lord  Liverpool,  however,  defended 
the  appointment,  on  the  ground  that  a  man's  opinions  on 
the  catholic  question  should  not  disqualify  him  for  office 
in  Ireland,  "it  being  understood  that  the  existing  laws, 
whatever  they  may  be,  are  to  be  equally  administered 
with  respect  to  all  classes  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  and 
that  the  Roman  catholics  are  in  any  case  to  enjoy  their 
fair  share  of  the  privileges  and  advantages  to  which  they 
are  by  law  entitled." 

This  coalition  was  considered  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance, not  as  giving  strength  to  the  aduunistration  oflord 
Liverpool,  to  which  it  brought  only  a  few  votes  in  the  house 
of  commons,  bat  as  indicating  a  radical  change  of  policy 
towards  Ireland.  Lord  Eldon  was  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  the  changes.  "This  coalition,"  be  writes,  "I  think, 
will  have  consequences  very  different  from  those  expected 
by  the  members  of  administration  who  have  brought  It 
shoot  I  hate  coalitions."  No  doubt  they  01  suited  his 
uncompromising  spirit ;  and  any  connection  with  the 
whigs  mast  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  repngnant  to 
the  feelings  of  one  who  believed  that  the  granting  of 
would   involve  the   ruin  of   the 


Very  strong  hopes  were  entertained  by  the  liberal  party 
from  the  ochniruatration  of  lord  Wellesley,  but  it  was  his 
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misfortune  to  be  obliged  to  commence  it  with  coercive 
measures,  always  the  ready  resource  of  the  Irish  govern- 
ment. The  new  viceroy  would  have  removed,  if  possible, 
the  causes  of  public  disturbance;  but,  in  the  meantime, 
the  peace  must  be  preserved  and  sanguinary  outrages  must 
be  repressed,  and  he  did  not  shrink  from  the  discharge  of 
his  duty  In  this  respect  on  account  of  the  popular  odium 
which  it  was  sure  to  bring  upon  his  government.  Mr. 
FInnket,  as  attorney-general,  was  as  firm  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  as  Mr.  Saurin,  his  high  tory  predecessor, 
could  be.  The  measures  of  repression  adopted  by  the 
legislature  were  certainly  not  wanting  In  severity.  The 
disorders  were  agrarian,  arising  out  of  insecurity  of  land 
tenure,  rack  rents,  and  tithes  levied  by  proctors  upon 
tillage,  and  falling  chiefly  upon  the  Roman  catholic  popu- 
lation, who  disowned  the  ministrations  of  the  established 
church.  The  remedies  which  the  government  provided  for 
disturbances  thus  originating  were  the  suspension  of  the 
habeas  corpus  act  and  the  renewal  of  the  insurrection  act. 
By  the  provisions  of  the  latter,  the  lord -lieutenant  was 
empowered,  on  the  representation  of  justices  is  session 
that  a  district  was  disturbed,  to  proclaim  it  in  a  state  of 
insurrection,  interdict  the  inhabitants  from  leaving  their 
homes  between  sunset  and  sunrise,  and  subject  them  to 
visits  by  night,  to  ascertain  their  presence  in  their  own 
dwellings,  If  absent,  they  were  considered  idle  and  dis- 
orderly, and  liable  to  transportation  for  seven  years! 
These  measures  encountered  considerable  opposition,  bat 
they  were  rapidly  passed  through  both  houses,  and  received 
the  royal  assent  a  week  after  parliament  met.  Under 
these  acts  a  number  of  Whiteboys  and  other  offenders  were 
tried  and  convicted,  several  hanged,  and  many  transported. 
Lord  Wellesley  must  have  felt  his  position  very  disagree- 
able between  the  two  excited  parties.  To  be  impartial  and 
just  was  to  incur  the  hostility  of  both.  Possibly  he  became 
disgusted  with  the  factions  that  surrounded  him.  Whether 
from  this  cause,  or  from  an  indolent  temper,  or  from  the 
feeling  that  he  was  hampered  and  restrained,  and  could  not 
do  for  the  country  what  ho  felt  that  its  well-being  re- 
quired, or  from  ill  health,  it  is  certain  that  he  became  very 
inactive,  A  member  of  the  cabinet  writes  about  H™ 
thus :— "  I  find  the  orange  party  are  loud  in  their  abuse  of 
lord  Wellesley,  for  shutting  himself  up  at  the  Phoenix 
Park,  lying  in  bed  all  day,  seeing  nobody,  and  only 
communicating  with  secretary  Gregory  by  letter.  In- 
deed, I  believe  that  the  latter  is  more  than  he  often 
favours  secretaries  Feel  and  Goulbum  with."  In  another 
letter,  the  same  minister,  Mr.  Wynn,  complains  'of  .his 
total  neglect  of  his  correspondence  with  England.  This, 
he  said,  was  inexcusable,  because  those  on  whom  the  chief 
responsibility  rested  had  a  right  to  know  his  views  upon 
the  state  of  Ireland,  in  order  to  be  able  to  meet  the 
opposition,  during  the  sitting  of  parliament  This  was 
written  towards  the  end  of  April,  and  at  that  time  the 
government  had  not  for  a  month  heard  a  syllable  from 
him  on  the  agitated  questions  of  tithes,  magistracy,  police, 
Ac.  The  state  of  Ireland,  indeed,  became  every  day  more 
perplexing  and  alarming.  A  revolutionary  spirit  was 
abroad,  and  all  other  social  evils  were  aggravated  by  famine, 
which  prevailed  in  extensive  districts  in  the  south  and 


west.  The  potato  crop,  always  precarious,  was  then 
almost  a  total  failure  in  many  counties,  and  left  the  dense 
population,  whose  existence  depended  upon  it,  totally 
destitute.  The  cry  of  distress  reached  England,  and  wss 
responded  to  in  the  mast  generous  spirit  Half  a  million 
sterling  was  voted  by  parliament,  and  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  lord  Wellesley,  to  be  dispensed  in  charitable  relief  and 
expended  on  public  works,  for  the  employment  of  the  poor. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  English  people  contributed  from 
their  private  resources  the  Bnm  of  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  for  the  relief  of  Irish  distress.  On  the  80th  of 
May  there  was  A  ball  given  for  the  same  object,  in  the 
King's  Theatre,  London,  which  produced  three  thoaaand 
five  hundred  pounds. 

-The  disabilities  under  which  the  Roman  catholics 
laboured  was  a  constant  source  of  irritation  in  Ireland ; 
the  agitation  upon  the  subject  was  becoming  every  day 
more  formidable.  Mr.  FInnket  was  anxious  to  bring 
forward  the  question  in  the  house  of  commons,  but  he 
wss  urged  by  his  colleagues  to  postpone  it,  from  an  appre- 
hension that  the  time  was  not  yet  come  to  give  it  a  fair 
consideration :  the  cabinet  was  divided,  the  chancellor 
was  obstinate,  and  the  king  vacillating,  if  not  double- 
minded.  '  "As  to  the  conduct  of  the  king,"  writes  Mr. 
Freemantle,  a  member  of  the  government,  "it  is  inexpli- 
cable.' He  is  praising  lord  Liverpool  on  all  occasions,  and 
sending  invitations  to  nobody  but  the  opposition.  With 
regard  to  Ireland,  I  am  quite  satisfied  tike  great  man  is 
holding  the  most  conciliatory  language  to  both  parties! — 
holding  oat  success  to  the  catholics,  and  a  determination 
to  resist  them  to  the  protestanfs.". 

Mr."  Canning  had  been  offered  the  governorship  of 
India.  Before  his  departure,  he  was  resolved,  if  possible, 
to  make  a  breach  in  the  system  of  parliamentary  exolusive- 
ness.  On  the  29th  of  March  he  gave  notice  of  a  motion 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  admission  of  Roman  catholic 
peers  to  seats  in  parliament,  and  brought  it  forward  on  the 
following  day,  supporting  it  by  a  speech  of  great  power  of 
argument  and  brilliant  eloquence,  illustrating  his  position 
very  happily  from  the  case  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
his  official  connection  with  the  ceremonial  of  the  corona- 
tion.' He  asked,  "Did  it  over  occur  to  the  representatives 
of  Europe,  when  contemplating  this  animating  spec- 
tacle—did it  occur  "to  tine  ambassadors  of  catholic 
Austria,  of  catholic"  France,  or  of  states  mom  bigoted  in 
matters  of  religion— that  the  moment  this  ceremony  was 
oyer,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  would  become  disseised  of  the 
exercise  of  his  privileges  amongst  his  fellow  peers? — that 
his  robes  of  ceremony  were  to  be  laid  aside,  and  hung  up, 
until  the  distant  (be  it  a  very  distant !)  day  when  the  coro- 
nation of  a  successor  to  his  present  most  gracious  sovereign 
might  again  call  hto  forth  to  assist  at  a  similar  solemnisa- 
tion?—that,  after  being  thus  exhibited  to  the  eyes  of  tie 
peers  and  people  of  England,  end  to  the  representatives  of 
the  princes  and  nations  of  the  world,  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
— highest  in  rank  amongst  the  peers — the  lord  Clifford, 
and  others  like  him,  representing  a  long  line  of  illustrious 
ancestry,  as  if  called  forth  and  furnished  for  the  occasion, 
like  the  lustres  and  banners  that  flamed  and  glittered  in 
the  scene,  wen  to  be,  like  them,  thrown  by  m  .useless  awl 
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trumpery  formalities? — that  they  might  bend  the  knee 
and  hue  the  hand,  that  they  might  bear  the  train  or  rear 
the  canopy,  might  discharge  the  offices  assigned  by  Roman 
pride  to  their  barbarian  ancestors — 

*  Purpnr**  toIUnt  unlit*  Briuanl ; 

bat  that  with  the  pageantry  of  the  hour  their  importance 
faded  away?— that  as  their  distinction  vanished,  their 
humiliation  returned?— and  that  he  who  headed  the  pro- 
ceesion  of  peers  to-day  could  not  sit  among  them  aa  their 
equal  on  the  morrow  ?  " 
The  debates  were  very  animated,  and  excited  the  liveliest 


His  plan  was  to  add  one  hundred  members  to  the  house- 
sixty  for  counties,  and  forty  for  large  towns.  He  argued 
that  this  enlargement  of  the  representation  was  rendered 
just  and  politic  by  increasing  intelligence  among  the 
people,  especially  the  middle  classes,  of  whom  large  num- 
bers  were  unrepresented  in  parliament.  His  motion  was 
negatived,  on  the  29th  of  April,  by  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-four,  Mr.  Cuming  hating 
led  the  opposition  of  the  conservatives,  and  defended  the 
constitution  as  it  stood. 
The  complaints  of  agricultural  distress  prevalent  in 


1UHQUIS  WELLESLIT. 


interest.  The  bill  was  read  the  first  time  by  a  majority 
of  fire.  On  the  10th  of  May  the  house  divided  on  the 
second  reading,  which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  twelve, 
the  numbers  being,  for  the  bill,  two  hundred  and  thirty  - 
fire ;  noes,  two  hundred  and  twenty-three.  The  exertions 
made  to  defeat  this  bill  were  extraordinary.  There  were 
twenty -seven  pairs  of  members  who  appeared  in  the  house. 
The  duke  of  York  canvassed  against  it  in  all  directions 
with  the  utmost  seal  and  activity.  It  was  felt  that  if  it 
passed  into  law,  the  admission  of  Roman  catholics  into  the 
lover  bouse  must  follow  aa  a  matter  of  course.  The  bill, 
however,  was  thrown  out  by  the  lords. 

This  session  Ea  memorable  for  the  introduction  of  the 
subject   of  parliamentary  reform  by  lord  John  Russell. 
110.— Haw  Stunts. 


England,  with  the  Midden  reaction  from  war  prices  at  the 
establishment  of  peace,  had  become  so  loud  and  general 
this  year,  that  parliament  undertook  to  tind  a  remedy.  An 
agricultural  committee  had  been  appointed  to  inquire  ints 
the  subject,  and  had  produced  a  report  which  was  far 
from  satisfactory.  On  the  29th  of  April  the  house  of 
commons  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  to  consider  the 
report.  Three  different  schemes  were  proposed  for  the 
relief  of  the  farmers  and  landlords— the  first  by  the 
marquis  of  Londonderry,  the  second  by  Mr.  Ricardo,  and 
the  third  by  Mr.  Huskisson.  There  was  no  scarcity  of 
produce  in  England ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  very  abun- 
dant, and  the  evil  that  oppressed  the  farmers  was  exoasrive 
cheapness,  by  which  they  were  disabled  from  paying  the 
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high  route  and  heavy  taxation  entailed  by  the  war.  Some 
of  the  remedies  proposed  were  sufficiently  radical  in  their 
character.  Toe  most  natural  was  (he  reduction  of  taxation 
by  means  of  retrenchment  in  the  public  expenditure. 
Soma  proposed  that  the  titliee  should  be  alienated  from  the 
church,  and  used  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  national 
.  burdens.  The  largest  party  insisted  upon  the  reduction  of 
the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  which  was  defended  as 
as  equitable  measure,  on  the  ground  of  the  increased  value 
of  the  currency  since  the  passing  of  Peel's  bill  for  the 
resumption  of  cash  payments.  The  plan  of  relief  proposed 
by  lord  Londonderry  consisted  of  the  repeal  of  the 
annual  malt  tax,  and  the  loan  of  a  million  by  exchequer 
bills  to  the  landed  interest  upon  the  security  of  warehoused 

Mr.  Vanaittart  introduced  some  financial  measures,  which 
effected  a  material  saving.  He  proposed  a  plan  for  reduc- 
ing the  interest  of  the  navy  fire  per  centa  to  four  per  cent. 
.  Holders  not  signifying  their  dissent  were  to  have  one 
'  hundred  and  five  pounds  in  a  new  four  per  cent,  stock,  and 
persons  dissenting  were  to  be  paid  off  in  numerical  order. 
By  this  scheme,  an  annual  saving  to  the  public  of  one 
million  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds  would  be 
effected ;  besides  a  further  saving  of  upwards  of  ninety 
thousand  pounds  of  annual  charge,  which  would  be  gained 
by  similar  reduction  of  the  Irish  fire  per  centa.  The  high 
prices  of  the  public  funds  obviated  all  diScalty  in  she 
execution  of  this  financial  operation,  and  the  headers  of 
the  fire  per  cent,  stock  found  it  i  ijiiiasail  to  toantojsa  in 
the  ministers'  terms.  The  ilsiiiiiilasjla  waw  in  number 
only  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  Bewnty-eigkt,  and 
the  stock  held  by  them  amouM  to  two  ndSioni  six  noav- 
dred  and  fifteen  thousand  nine  hausdnd  and  seresky-eight 
pounds,  not  a  fifteenth  part  at  the  fnv  per  cent,  capital. 
Another  operation  related  to  what  was  called  "The  Dead 
Weight  Annuity."  The  amount  of  military  and  naval 
pensions  and  civil  supernumeraries  was  abeut  free  milli^™ 
annually.  On  the  21th  Mr.  Vanaittart  brought  forwaad 
his  amended  scheme  for  relieving  the  immediate  prsp- 
sure  of  this  dead  weight  by  extending  it  over  a  longer 
term  of  years  than  the  natural  lives  of  the  annuitants. 
For  this  purpose  an  annuity  of  two  millions  eight  hundred 
thousand  pounds  was  appropriated  out  of  the  gristing  re- 
venue for  forty-fire  years,  invested  in  trustees  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  then  payments,  which  for  that  year  were 
estimated  at  four  millions  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
subject  to  a  yearly  diminution  by  deaths.  It  was  com- 
puted that,  aanodbog  to  the  ordinary  duration  of  human 
hfe,th«w»nuatieifo»thB.ln»rrfthathenn<udeEsrTOuldbe 
equal  to>  the  araxnay  of  two  mflHcni  eight  hundred 
tlioMBod  pauwta.  for  asrtyyfive  years.  Tbe  trustees 
were  taerafose  tnsassteeed  to  sell  from  time  to  time 
Biwli  fCtotojp  of  thai  aomanty  as  would  provide  the 
funs*  raanh-SH  iet  the  payment  of  the  dead  weight, 
noaoftaaf  to  a  coeapntotam'  made  of  the  amount  which 
wo*M  pawaablr  'be  d*a  in'  «ach  year.  The  bank  of 
Esasaud  berasne  bbo  eostfraetor  for  a  portion  of  tbe 
anaswtj-.  lasts  -was  ne  novelty  of  principle  in  the 
pnejaat;  it  was  osdy  tbe  oai  one  of  antampatiag  distant 
resources  by  throwing  tbe  burden  of  tbe  existing  genera- 


tion on  the  next.  It  had  the  further  disadvantage  of 
incurring  a  useless  expense  for  management ;  whereas  the 
Making  fund,  amounting  at  the  time  to  about  fire  millions, 
might  have  been  applied  to  existing  exigencies,  and  a  real 
saving  effected. 

A  question  was  opened  in  the  house  of  commons,  on  a 
motion  of  Mr.  Western,  which  often  subsequently  occupied 
its  attention.  It  referred  to  the  effect  on  prices  of  Mr. 
Feel's  act  of  1819,  for  the  resumption  of  cash  payments. 
According  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Western  and  Mr.  Attwood, 
the  value  of  money  had  been  enormously  increased  by  the 
resumption  of  payments  in  specie  by  the  bank,  and  its 
necessary  preliminary,  a  diminution  of  the  circulation. 
Prices  had  in  consequence  fallen  ;  rents,  taxes,  annuities, 
and  all  fixed  payments  become  more  onerous.  They  were 
opposed  by  Messrs.  Huskisson,  Feel,  and  Ricardo,  and,  on 
the  motion  of  the  former,  a  resolution  was  carried,  by  one 
hundred  and  ninety-four  to  thirty,  "  That  this  house  will 
not  alter  the  standard  of  gold  or  surer  in  fineness,  weight, 


Ou  the  25th  of  June  Mr.  Abercrombie  moved  for  a 
committee  of  the  house  of  commons,  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  is  Scotland,  with 
respect  to  the  public  press.  It  was  stated  that  the  lord- 
advocate.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  other  ministerial  partisans, 
had  bees  instrumental  in  setting  up  certain  scurrilous 
MM—,  th»t  were  made  the  rehicles  of  attacks  on 
their  poGtkal  opponents.  The  exposure  by  Mr.  Aber- 
Ms  draw  team  Messrs.  Hope  and  HenzLes,  two  of  the 
m  ImjIHasliiil,  letters  of  remonstrance,  which  were 
deemed  hy  As  hawse  a  breach  or  privilege,  and  they  were 
mi— I  to  the  bar.  They  appeared  there ;  but  no 
ior  |SMil»u||p  foUowsd,  and  the  business  was  got 
rsieC. 

Tin  Imatotaw  of  the  sesuon  comprised  five  acts  on  the 
navigation  Jaws,  the  main  purposes  of  which  were  to  repeal 
obsolete  an— iiiiiliasil  statutes,  to  relax  the  strictness  of  the 
laws  enacted  for  the  ensouragement  of  British  shipping, 
aad  tn  award  to  one  colonies  amors  direct  intercourse  with 
foreigner*. 

A  church  question,  which  had  been  brought  before 
parliament  during  tbe  previous  year,  was  again  debated  in 
the  house  of  lords  towards  the  close  of  this  session.  Lord 
King  bad  presented  a  petition  from  the  Rev.  Henry 
W,  Neville,  a  rector  in  tiia  diocese  of  Peterborough, 
who  "had  presented  as  curate  to  a  living  the  Rev.  John 
Green,  a  clergyman  every  way  unexceptionable,  who  had 
signed  the  thirty-nine  articles,  and  given  his  assent 
to  all  the  formularies  of  the  church.  The  bishop-of  Peter- 
borough, Dr.  Herbert  Marsh,  refused  to  give  him  a  licence 
unless  he  subscribed  to  a  new  creed,  which  he  had  framed 
himself,  containing  eighty-seven  articles,  in  the  form  of 
questions,  which  ware  to  be  answered  categorically  by  the 
candidate,  in  lie  fewest  wards  possible,  without  liberty  of 
explanation  or  qualification.  This  was  manifestly  a  gross 
invasion  of  the  liberty  of  the  clergy.  It  was  creating  a 
new  test,  imposed  with  an  assumption  of  infallibility  by  a 
single  bishop,  who  undertook  to  determine  for  his  clergy 
what  was  the  exact  interpretation  of  the  church's  articles, 
creeds,  and  formularies,  and  to  bind  their  consciences  to 
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ALTERATION  1*  THE  LAW  OF  MARRIAGE. 


his  personal  opinion,  thus  depriving  them  of  the  right  of 
private  judgment.  The  object  was  to  exclude  from  the 
ministry  of  the  church  clergymen  holding  evangelical 
sentiments,  and  to  restrain  the  reviving  spirit  of  scriptural 
protestantism  which  had  originated  in  the  missionary 
movements  of  Whitfield  and  Wesley.  Mr.  Green  having 
declined  the  test  sought  to  be  imposed,  an  unsuccessful 
appeal  was  made  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Another 
petition  was  presented  this  year  by  the  Rer.  Mr.  Grunshaw, 
"on  behalf  of  a  curate  named  Thnrtell,  who  refused  to  give 
the  bishop  the  "  short,  plain,  and  positive  answers  "  which 
he  required  to  his  seventy-two  questions,  in  order  that 
he  might  know  "  whether  the  opinions  of  the  persons 
examined  accorded  with  those  of  the  church,"  the  bishop 
himself  being  the  infallible  judge.  Of  course,  every  other 
bishop  might  claim  the  same  right  of  imposing  a  new  and 
voluminous  test,  and  there  might  be  as  many  creeds 
in  tbe  church  as  bishops.  The  lords,  however,  were  an- 
abb  or  unwilling  to  afford  any  remedy.  The  bishops  were 
profoundly  silent ;  not  one  of  them  could  be  provoked  to 
utter  a  word  on  the  subject,  even  by  tbe  taunts  of  the  lay 
peers.  The  question  was  left  to  be  decided  by  the  tribunal 
of  public  opinion,  before  which  the  bishop  of  Peterborough 
had  no  chance  of  sustaining  his  attempt  to  impose  fetters 
of  his  own  forging  on  the  consciences  of  the  clergy. 

Marriage  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
social  system ;  it  is  the  basis  of  the  family  institution;  it 
is  the  source  of  the  sanctities  of  home,  around  which 
cluster  all  the  sacred  associations  which  support  and  shelter 
the  moral  principles  and  domestic  habits,  without  which 
society  could  not  be  held  together.  The  law  of  marriage, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  plain  and  simple,  intelligible  to  all, 
and  guarded  in  every  possible  way  against  fraud  and 
abase.  The  state  has  to  do  with  it  as  a  civil  contract, 
;  civil  rights,  leaving  the  parties  free  to  have  it 
by  whatever  religious  ceremonies  are  most 
r  upon  their  consciences.  Yet  the  marriage  laws 
of  the  United  Kingdom  are  still  in  tbo  most  confused,  un- 
intelligible, and  unsettled  state,  leading,  in  some  cases,  to 
ruinous  and  almost  endless  litigation  ;  so  that  the  legal 
tribunals  of  the  country  may  take  years  to  determine 
whether  any  particular  marriage  has  been  valid  or  not,  as 
we  see  in  the  celebrated  "  Yelverton  case"  now  before 
the  superior  courts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  yet  to 
come  before  the  house  of  lords.  A  new  marriage  act  was 
passed  in  tbe  session,  now  under  review,  which,  like  many 
acts  of  the  kind,  originated  in  personal  interests  affecting 
the  aristocracy.  It  was  said*  to  have  mainly  originated 
in  the  marriage  of  the  marquis  of  Donegal  with  Miss 
May,  who  was  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  celebrated  for 
assisting  persons  of  fashion  with  loans  of  money.  The 
brother  of  tbe  marquis  sought  to  set  this  marriage  aside, 
and  to  render  the  children  illegitimate,  in  order  that  he 
might  himself,  should  the  marquis  die  without  lawful 
issue,  be  heir  to  his  title  and  estates.  In  law  the  marriage 
was  invalid ;  but  it  was  now  protected  by  n  retrospective 
clause  in  the  new  act.  By  the  marriage  act  of  1754,  all 
marriages  of  minora  certified  without  the  assent  of  certain 
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specified  persona  are  decla.'dd  null.  A  bill  was  passed  the 
commons,  giving  validity  to  marriages  which,  according  to 
the  existing  law,  were  null,  and  providing  that  the  mar- 
riages of  minors,  celebrated  without  due  notice,  should  not 
be  void,  but  merely  voidable,  and  liable  to  be  annulled 
only  during  the  minority  of  the  parties,  and  at  the  suit  of 
parents  or  guardians. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  when  the  bill  was  in  committee 
of  the  house  of  lords,  the  chancellor  urged  his  objection  to- 
the  retrospective  clause,  as  unsettling  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty. The  report  being  brought  up  on  the  25th,  he 
repeated  his  objections,  and  moved  that  the  retrospective 
clause  should  be  omitted.  The  motion  was  negatived.  On 
tbe  2nd  of  July,  the  day  fixed  for  the  third  reading, 
his  brother,  lord  Stowell,  made  a  similar  motion,  which 
was  also  defeated.  The  chancellor  moved  the  insertion 
of  a  clause  fin-  giving  validity  to  deeds,  assignments,  and 
settlements,  made  by  persona  having  claims  on  any  pro- 
perty affected  by  the  bill.  Tbe  marquis  of  Lansdowne-" 
opposed  this  clause,  which,  he  said,  would  give  the  bill ' 
the  effect  of  declaring  children  legitimate,  and  yet  disin- 
heriting them — "  of  peopling  the  house  of  lords  with  titled 
beggars."  This  clause  having  been  negatived  ou  a  divi- 
sion, the  chancellor  proposed  another  to  the  same  effect, 
with  the  addition  of  the  words,  "  for  good  and  valuable 
consideration."  This  also  was  rejected  by  a  considerable 
majority.  This  was  too  much  for  the  temper  of  lord 
Eldon,  so  long  accustomed  to  have  his  way  in  that  house. 
Irritated  at  being  repeatedly  thwarted  in  his  efforts,  on 
declaring  the  numbers,  he  exclaimed,  with  vehemence, 
"  My  lords,  ten  days  ago  I  believed  this  house  possessed 
the  good  opinion  of  the  public,  as  the  mediator  between 
them  and  tbe  laws  of  the  country;  if  this  bill  pais  to- 
night, I  hope  in  God  that  this  house  may  still  hare  that 
good  opinion  ten  days  hence.  But  to  say  the  best  of  this 
measure,  I  consider  it  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  legal 
robbery,  so  help  me  God  1  I  have  but  a  short  time  to 
remain  with  you,  but  I  trust  it  will  be  hereafter  known 
that  I  used  every  means  in  my  power  to  prevent  its  pass- 
ing into  law."  Thenceforth  the  venerable  chancellor 
became  sulky  with  his  colleagues,  feeling  himself  dragged 
on  by  their  too  rapid  progress.  He  was  very  reluctant  to 
attend  their  cabinet  meetings,  and  absented  himself  when- 
ever be  could  make  any  excuse.  In  reply  to  a  summons 
from  Mr.  Feel,  the  home  secretary,  to  attend  a  meeting 
on  the  alien  act,  he  answered,  that  he  could  not  possibly 
attend,  adding,  "  My  absence,  however,  can  be  of  little, 
and  possibly  of  no  consequence." 

The  session  ended  on  the  6th  of  August ;  the  parliament 
being  prorogued  by  the  king  in  person.  A  parliamentary 
paper,  which  had  been  laid  before  the  house  of  commons, 
stated  that  there  were  eighty-nine  of  its  members,  not 
including  those  who  had  naval  or  military  commissions, 
who  held  offices  or  pensions,  either  in  possession  or  rever- 
sion, to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
three  hundred  and  forty-three  pounds.  The  members 
holding  naval  or  military  commissions  were  seventy- nine ; 
so  that  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  members  of  the  house 
of  commons  were  dependent  npon  the  crown,  and  naturally 
its  creatures. 
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Lord  Londonderry,  wearied  with  the  Ubours  of  the 
session,  had  retired  to  his  country  neat  at  North  Cray 
Farm,  near  Bexley,  in  Kent,  to  recruit  hi*  strength,  and 
prepare  to  take  h»  part  as  the  representative  of  England 
at  the  forthcoming  congress  of  Verona,  which  was  to  be 
held  in  October.  There,  on  the  12th  of  August,  be  com- 
mitted suicide  by  cutting  the  carotid  artery  with  a  pen- 
knife. Lord  Eldon,  in  a  letter  on  the  subject,  says 
learn,  upon  the  beet  authority,  that  for  two  or  three  days 
he  was  perfectly  insane;  and  the  medical  men  attribute  that 
facttotheoperation  upon  hie  head  of  the  unceasing  attention 
to  binrineaa  which  the  last  harassing  session  (to  him)  celled 
for."  The  disease  would  appear  to  hare  been  coming  on 
for  some  time  before ;  he  bad  got  the  idea  that  be  w« 
beeet  by  secret  enemies— that  he  was  the  object  of  con- 
spiraciea.  He  was  full  of  apprehension  of  being  waylaid 
in  the  Park,  and  he  felt  that  his  life  was  every  hour  in 
-danger.  His  mind  gave  way  under  the  pressure  of  these 
morbid  fears,  and  he  pot  an  end  to  his  existence  in  the 
fifty-third  year  of  his  age— an  event  which  excited  pro- 
found grief  throughout  the  conservative  party  at  borne  and 
Abroad,  but  which  was  regarded  in  a  very  different  light  by 
the  friends  of  freedom,  both  bete  and  on  the  Continent. 
Perhaps-  no  publio  character  ever  presented  two  aspects  so 
completely  the  opposite  of  one  another,  according  to  the 
point  of  view  from  which  it  was  regarded.  According  to  the 
tory  view,  no  English  statesman  had  ever  accomplished  snob 
a  series  of  important  services  to  Msoountry.  Theybelieved 
that  the  legislative  union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  en- 
titled him  to  rank  with  the  ablest  ministers  of  his  time.  But 
eminently  beneficial  as  that  measure  was  regarded,  it  was 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  subsequent  calculations  of 
lord  Caatlereagh— first  as  secretary  at  war,  and  then 
foreign  secretary — which  effected  the  overthrow  of  the 
mighty  military  despot  by  whom  his  country  had  been  so 
long  menaced.  In  the  eyes  of  his  party,  nothing  could 
exceed  the  manliness  of  his  bearing  in  the  unequal  conflict 
in  which  every  session  he  found  himself  engaged,  "  unless 
it  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  inexhaustible  amicability  that 
characterised  his  relations  with  the  most  implacable  of  his 
foes."  "Asa  statesman,  as  a  gentleman,  as  a  man," says 
thedtike  of  Buckingham,  "  the  marquis  of  Londonderry  wan 
the  Bayard  of  political  chiveb-y — scats pew  et  sans  reproche, 
and  it  reflects  no  slight  disgrace  on  this  monument -rearing 
age  that,  neither  in  the  land  of  his  nativity,  nor  in  that 
of  his  adoption,  has  any  memorial  been  raised  worthy  of 
his  fame."*  A  still  more  ardent  eulogist  declares  that  his 
whole  life  was  a  continual  struggle  with  the  majority  of 
bis  own  or  foreign  lands.  He  combated  to  subdue 
bless  them.  He  began  his  career  by  rescuing  his  native 
flountry  from  the  incapable  legislature  by  which  its 
energies  had  been  so  long  repressed.  His  mature 
strength  was  exerted  in  a  long  and  desperate  conflict 
with  the  despotism  of  revolutionary  Prance,  which  his 
firmness,  as  well  as  the  arm  of  Wellington,  brought  to 
a  triumphant  issue.  His  latter  days  were  spent  in  a 
ceaseless  conflict  with  the  revolutionary  spirit  in  his  own 
country,  and  in  anxious  efforts  to  uphold  the  dignity  of 
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Great  Britain,  which  ha  had  bass  preparing  to  assert  at 
Verea*  as,  he  had  dona  in  the  ocngre&e*  of  Laybachand 
Tnntpau.  Hie  policy  in  dotnestio  amwn  was  marked  by 
the  wn»  tay  seeing  wisdom,  the  sum  intrepid  resistance 
to  dasjant.  Ha  made  the  moat  strenuous  effort*  to 
uphold  tee  sinking  fund— "that  noble  monument  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  paUiotw  foresight.  Had  those  efforts  been  success- 
ful, tee  whale  national  debt  would  have  been  paid  off  in 
the  year  1845s  and  tee  nation  for  ever  have  been  freed 
from,  the  payment  of  shirty  Bullion  pounds  a-year  for  it* 
interest."  The  firm  friend  of  freedom,  he  was,  on  that 
very  account,  the  rasoJiUe  opponent  of  democracy,  the 
insidious  enemy  which,  under  the  guise  of  a  friend,  has,  in 
every  age  blasted  its  progress.  "  Elegant  and  courteous 
in  his  manners,  with  a  noble  figure  and  finely  -chiselled 
countenance,  he  was  beloved  in.  his  family  circle  and  by 
all  his  friends,  not  less  than  respected  by  the  wide  circle  of 
sovereigns  and  statesmen  with  whom  he  had  so  worthily 
upheld  the  honour  and  dignity  of  England."  *  Such  in 
substance  is  the  estimate  formed  by  Sir  Archibald  Alison, 
and  which  the  party  of  which  he  ia  the  champion  would 
not  consider  exaggerated.  Lord  Eldon  expressed  the  feel- 
ing of  that  party  produced  at  the  time  by  this  melancholy 
event.  "  Our  own  country  and  Europe,"  he  wrote,  "  have 
suffered  a  loss  in  my  opinion  irreparable.  I  bad  a  great 
affection  for  him,  and  he  deserved  it  from  me,  for  to  me 
he  showed  a  uniform  kindness,  of  which  no  other  col 
league's  conduct  forms  an  example."  t 

Very  different  from  this  is  the  picture  drawn  by  the 
Irish  nationalists.  Lord  Londonderry,  then  vieeount 
Castlereagh,  was  appointed  chief  secretary  of  Inland 
in  November,  1798,  under  bis  uncle,  lord  Camden,  then 
lord -lieutenant ;  but  neither  he  nor  Mr.  Pitt  seemed 
aware  of  the  amazing  elements  of  power  then  latent 
in  the  young  minister.  "  Who,  indeed,  could  have 
believed,"  asks  an  Irish  writer,  "  that  under  that  bland, 
adolescent  air,  that  lithe  and  daixling  front,  and,  stranger 
still,  that  tongue  so  awkward  and  mal-adrett,  vera 
hidden  a  heart  as  subtle,  a  will  as  truculent,  a  courage 
as  cold,  a  conscience  as  unscrupulous  as  Cesar  Borgia's? 
For  a  model  of  Castlereagh 'g  character  we  naturally  refer, 
not  to  the  generous  ambition  and  the  gallant  rivalries  of 
the  British  parliament,  but  to  the  crafty,  impassible,  end 
implacable  ideal  of  HachiaveUi's  prince,  or  the  inexorable 
volition,  passionless  wisdom,  and  atrocious  oold  blood  of 
the  third  Napoleon.  He  was  then  not  quite  thirty  j**m 
of  age,  and  wore  them  with  such  a  blooming,  paJdnjasj 
beauty,  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  opposition  to  speak 
of  the  secretary  as  a  smooth-faced  minion  of  Mr.  Pits. 
To  the  last  days  of  his  life  Castlereagh 'a  mixed  metaphors 
were  the  sport  of  the  wits  of  opposition ;  but  sneer,  stric- 
ture, and  invective  alike  glanced  aside  from  his  impertur- 
bable, polite  placidity  and  his  callous  pluek.  Few  men 
have  ever  possessed  such  extraordinary  executive  facul  ties, 
such  reticence,  tact,  and  duplicity,  such  ekilftn  deceiving, 
and  such  address  in  managing  men,  and  so  Intense  and 
lergy  in  the  conduct  of  great  affairs.  In  a  few 
months  he  earned  a  name  the  moat  hateful  in  Ireland  since 
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Cromwell's.  During  the  last  months  of  the  rebellion, 
acting  bb  secretary  ad  interim,  he  had  served  a  rapid 
noviciate  in  the  corrupt  system  of  the  Castle,  at  one  of 
its  worst  periods.  Bloody  Cariiampton,  domineering 
Clan,  and  Toler,  a  ferocious  vampire,  composed  the  real 
executive  of  the  country  at  the  time.  At  such  a  council 
board  he  learned  to  '  dabble  hie  sleek  young  bands  in 
Erin's  gore,'  and  learned  the  lesson  with  all  the  ran- 
corous seal  of  a  renegade ;  for,  a  very  few  years  before, 
hi*  lordship  had  been  a  very  ultra- democratic  northern 
whig.  Already  an  audacious  and  unscrupulous  ambition 
possessed  him.  It  was  said  that  he  even  ventured  to 
emulate  the  fame  and  imitate  the  methods  of  Mr.  Fitt ; 
bat  perhaps  the  brilliant  success  which  another  yonng 
Irish  noble,  lord  Mornington,  had  rapidly  won  in  the 
wider  field  of  imperial  politics,  obtained  a  more  natural 
incentive  for  him.  Fifteen  years  afterwards,  he  and  the 
two  brothers  Wellesley  concluded  that  awfnl  contest  in 
which  Pitt  himself  had  succumbed.  Its  secret  history  is 
that  of  an  alliance  between  these  three  Irish  adventurers. 
It  was  Caatlereagh  who  appointed  and  maintained  the 
duke  of  Wellington  as  British  generalissimo  ;  Wellesley 
who  suggested,  and  Caatlereagh  who  conducted  the  diplo- 
matic anugemtnrta  which  nendod  all  Europe  against 

Baytltna  «r  rim  t  ■«,— r  sftl "* 

eence  with  which  Irish 

m  by  which  Caatleseagk  carried 

■e  brihtna;  a*,  the  Irish  pwrhawa*  to  put 

t,  lor  which  ons  eantion  five 

I  to  he 

levied  of  tan  Irish  people,  Phmiet  unr—d  himself 
with  tie  utmost  baggawW  On  the  10th  of  March, 
1800,  he  stood  up  hi  ah  .Irk*  house  af  cwsneons  and 
demanded  ef  lord  Cwtfaraafti  whether  ha  rsaent  to  aben- 
ds* "sua*  an  aboiatowlsia,  au  irritating  to  thaw  feelings, 
m  awtliaK  to  the  hemes  of  the  oowatry,  that  so  base 
ssan*Bst,  kw«w  sewerM  hit  bat— :  i,  who  had  the 
istesnsns)  ami  iilaumsatlij  to  Hats*  to  tie  oompt  and 
itogisiTiiuj  proposal  sf  nuannuaing  from  hsa>  the  represent- 
ative nights  of  hsi  wmHft*  iftean  thousand,  twenty 
I  continue 
over  every 
Caatlereagh 
I  he  was  only  waiting  till 
adopted  by  both  houses  to 


I  to  the  noble  kwds  asanas*,  m 

ref  1 hi  iijilnj.  1lm1  bin  law 

unequal  to  her  war  aatabKassiit  or  her  errfl  aasdinah 
ment — a  nation  almost  engulfed  in  the  jewnef  ftiwjjwj 
and  rtrin — yet  this  poor  country  is  now  told  by  the 
minister 'lie  must  find  a  million  and  a  half  of  money  to 
be  raffled  for  by  the  members  of  this  house ;  but  that 
every  man  who  takes  the  dice-box  in  his  hand  to  throw 
fur  his  share  of  the  plunder  must  first  pledge  himself  to 
vote  for  the  nuion.  What  will  the  people  of  Ireland  say 
to  so  base  and  flagitious  a  piece  of  plunder  as  this  juggling 
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from  them,  by  taxes  on  their  wants  and  miseries,  the 
of  a  million  and  a  half,  to  reward  the 
betrayers  of  their  righto  and  liberties?"* 

This  was  the  Irish  view  of  lord  Castlereagh's  statesman- 
ship ;  twenty  years  later  the  English  liberals  did  not 
regard  it  in  a  much  more  favourable  light.  Under  the 
foreign  policy,  which  he  directed,  the  British  government 
confined  itself  to  passive  protests  or  vain  declarations  of 
abstract  principles,  while  the  Holy  Alliance  was  strangling 
the  new-born  liberty  of  Italy  and  Spain.  A  contem- 
porary writs'  observes,  that  the  degeneracy  in  the  foreign 
policy  of  England  resulted  from  the  political  career  and 
haracter  of  lord  Londonderry : — "  No  government,  even 
that  of  ancient  Rome,  ever  held  a  more  commanding 
position  than  England  upon  the  fall  of  the  Freuch  empire. 
Aggrieved  individuals  and  oppressed  nations  appealed  to 
her  as  the  arbitrage,  like  Rome,  of  public  right  and  political 
dominion  over  the  civilised  world.  She  had  proffered  to 
her  the  high  and  heroic  part  in  the  drama  of  European 
politics,  and  lord  Londonderry  condemned  her  to  play  a 
subordinate  and  mean  one.  His  ignorance  of  the  social 
intellect  of  Europe,  past  and  present,  in  arts,  literature, 
and  policy  ;  his  silly  adoption  of  the  aristocratic  tone  and 
despotic  principles  of  ■ssaisters  and  monarch*  with  wham 
he  associated  abated;  kht  impertinent  false  asanas  of  the 
plebeian  liberty  of  Fnajend;  his  openness  to  the  hollow 
flatteries  of  liiMrtins  ami  their  sovereigns ;  his  total  want 
ha  public  affairs — enabled  men 
nksdge  of  Europe ,  phy- 
nsnl  and  moral,  and  train  si  in  agential  ion,  artifice,  and 
intrigue,  to  practice  spun  tun  in<  saw  it-/  and  wanaUataa, 
and  led  him  beyond  hit  depth.  Is  1815-16  he  setaaHy 
co-operated  with  the  mUctiei  dsrj 
on  the  rights  of  anesaut  and  free  a 
nations.  In  the  interval,  hi 
of  Vienna  and  Verona,  he  1 
position  into  which  he  had  henwnjk*  his  | 
country,  and  himself.  When  the  holy  asaes,  grouped  in 
congress  at  Troupes,  and  by  sdjueaiusest  at  Laybeeh, 
issued  an  infamous  prossrintasn,  of  snunan  rights,  liberty, 
and  reason,  declaring  that  ewary  change  in  Ingislaninn 
and  government  aboold  awnestu  naun  those  alone  (them- 
selves) whom  God  had  Bradawl  suras riirihfo  tor  power, 
lord  Londonderry  protested,  but  with  equivocal  epithets 
and  neutralising  qualifications ;  and  the  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, without  a  shadow  of  right  except  that  of  tytunny 
and  brute  force,  destroyed  the  constitutional  government*, 
and  restored  the  imbecile  tyranny  of  Naples  and  Ked- 
leisrt.  with  the  additional  pressure  of  his  sera  harisrous 
yoke  upon  the  whole  of  ill-fated,  illustrious  Italy."  f 


regard  to  Engaua  i 


it  at  the  results  of  his  pointy ;  the  dis- 
■  on  the  part  of  the  Holy 
a  and  English  money  had 


Alliance,  for  w 

prepared  the  way ;  the  odium  which  attached  to  his  n 

with  the  people  of  Europe,  from  their  belief  that  he  had 
betrayed  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  made  himself  the 
instrument  of  royal  despots ;  the  fact  that  secret  societies 
abounded  throughout  the  continent,  and  the  disquieting 
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apprehension  that  he  ni  himself  markeil  ss  one  of  their 
victims,  preyed  upon  his  mind,  and  rendered  him  morbidly 
Kiisitive  to  the  attacks  that  were  made  upon  him  in  par- 
liament and  the  press ;  and  the  prospect  of  meeting  another 
coDgren  under  such  discouraging  circumstances,  and  with 
altered  views,  was  too  ranch  for  the  fortitude  that  had 
withstood  so  many  assaults,  and  reason  at  last  fell  from 
her  tottering  throne.  The  liberal  party  had  but  a  poor 
opinion  of  his  ability.  It  was  said  that  no  minister  had 
<ver  led  the  house  of  commons  with  such  poverty  of 


67 


ministers,  where  he  had  engaged  to  be  present.  Tbe  duke) 
advised  bis  friend  to  consult  his  medical  attendant,  and 
also  wrote  to  Dr.  Bankhead,  suggesting  that  some  excuse 
should  be  made  for  visiting  lord  Londonderry  at  his  own 
house,  and  watching  him  closely.  But,  in  spite  of  all  the 
care  which  was  taken  to  remove  instruments  of  destruction 
out  of  the  patient's  way,  he  contrived  to  get  hold  of  a  pen- 
knife, with  which,  in  a  moment  of  delirium,  he  destroyed 
himself.  "No  words,"  says  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig,  "can 
describe  the  effects  produced  by  this  catastrophe  on  Eng- 


"iuteBeot.  His  public  speaking  was  miserable,  abounding 
in  words,  confused  with  tautologies  and  parentheses,  mixed 
luetafhors,  and  unfinished  periods.  But  his  noble  and 
genial  qualities  endeared  him  to  his  friends  in  private  life, 
and  canted  his  awful  death  to  be  felt  with  a  pang  of  grief 
throughout  a  large  circle  of  personal  and  political  friends. 
The  duke  of  Wellington,  with  whom  he  had  been  on 
tenna  of  the  closest  intimacy,  and  who  must  be  admitted 
to  have  been  no  bad  judge  of  character,  regarded  him  as 
the  ablest,  as  he  was  beyond  all  comparison  tbe  bravest  of 
fci»  colleagues.  The  duke  alone  noticed  the  gradual 
development  of  disease  in  hia  mind.  As  the  session  wore 
<n  he  became  querulous  in  parliament,  taciturn  and 
6!°woy  at  the  meetings  of  the  cabinet,  and  expressed 
gre»t  uneyineji  about  the  meeting  of  crowned  heads  and 


lish  society  in  general,  and  among  the  members  of  the 
cabinet  in  particular.  Though  differing  from  some  of 
them  on  various  points,  and  especially  in  bis  desire  to 
admit  Roman  catholics  into  parliament,  lord  Londonderry 
was  held  by  them  all  in  the  highest  esteem  and  respect 
Tbe  great  characteristic  of  bis  nature  was  truth.  .  Ho 
might  be  right  or  wrong  in  the  opinions  which  he  enter- 
tained ;  but  he  entertained  none,  or,  at  all  events,  did  not 
advocate  any,  of  the  soundness  of  which  he  was  not  him- 
self convinced.  Of  the  slightest  approach  to  finesse  or 
intrigue  he  was  incapable.  This  quality  it  was,  indeed, 
which,  while  it  commanded  for  him  the  steady  friendship 
of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  rendered  bis  intercourse  with 
Mr.  Canning  always  slippery,  and  for  a  time  severed  it. 
He  was  not  popular  as  a  minister— it  was  hardly  possible 
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that  he  should  be,  for  he  had  no  sympathy  with  cant 
any  form,  and  was  prone  to  express  himself  frankly  in 
regard  to  it;  but  his  views  were  those  of  a  thorough 
English  statesman  of  the  school  in  which  he  had  been 
bred.  He  had  ever  at  heart  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and 
the  honsurand  welfare  of  the  nation.  .  .  .  He  was  complete 
master  of  the  house  of  commons ;  for  even  Mr.  Brougham 
paid  more  deference  to  the  manly  statements  of  the  foreign 
secretary  than  to  the  eloquent  reasoning  or  brilliant  sax 
casm  of  any  other  speaker  on  the  ministerial  benches."  * 

Amidst  these  varying  and  conflicting  testimonies  re- 
garding the  character  of  this  remarkable  statesman,  it  is 
Sot  easy  to  form  a  true  estimate  ;  but  impartial  history, 
we  think,  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  with  intellectual 
abilities'  not  ranch  abore  mediocrity,  he  owed  hie  success  as 
a  statesman,  in  a  great  measure,  to  his  fixity  of  purpose, 
and  to  his  audacity,  courage,  and  perseverance  in  adhering 
to  it  and  carrying  it  out,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  formid- 
able difficulties ;  while  the  strength  of  bis  will  was  aided 
by  a  commanding  person,  aa  imperturbable  temper,  extreme 
affability,  and  winning  frankness  of  manner.  Of  the 
polity  of  tie  government  in  which  he  bore  so  long  a  leading 
part,  it  most  be  said  that  it  was  narrow,  exclusive,  jealous 
of  popular  rights,  favourable  to  despotism  abroad  and 
at  hone,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  throne  and  the 
arfstoorncy,  at  the  expense  of  social  order  and  tt^mimI 
progress.  Such,  at  all  event*,  was  the  impression  of  the 
majority  of  the  nation,  and  the  detestation  in  which  the 
London  populaee  held  his  character  as  a  statesman  was 
painfull}-  evinced  by  the  shouts  of  exultation  which  fal- 
lowed his  eeffla  into  Westminster  Abbey,  when  it  was 
deposited  between  the  remains  of  Fox  and  Pitt.  This 
conduct  greatly  shocked  lord  Eldon.  "  This  morning,"  he 
writes,  M2  have  been  much  affected  by  attending  lord 
Londonderry  to  bis  grave.  The  concourse  of  people  between 
St.  •fasaes's  Square  and  the  Abbey  was  very  great ;  the 
pas*  bulk  of  tbem  behaving  efecoroasly,  soma  behaving 
otherwise ;  but  I  protest  1  am  almost  sorry  to  have  lived 
im  I  km  seen  in  England  a  eolfceaon  of  persons  so 
brutaSsed  as,  apost  the  taking  the  eoAa  at  the  Abbey 
door  out  of  the  Hearse,  to  have  received  it  with  cheering  for 
Joy  that  L.  was  no  mom.  Cobbett  and  the  paper  called 
the  Statesman  have,  by  the  diabolical  publications  be  and 
that  paper  have  issued,  thus  demoralised  these  wretches. "t 
The  honour  conferred  upon  Ireland  and  Hanover  by  the 
royal  visit  had  excited  the  jealousy  of  Scotland ;  and  the 
most  ardently  loyal  of  the  nobility  and  people  of  that 
country  were  extremely  desirous  that  a  similar  honour 
should  be  conferred  upon  them.  The  king  complied  with 
their  request,  and  started  on  the  tOth  of  August.  "There 
were  great  preparations,"  says  lord  Eldon,  "  to  make  his 
embarkation  and  voyage  down  the  river  one  of  the  finest 
exhibitions  ever  Been  upon  the  surface  of  old  Father 
Thames."  The  river  and  its  banks,  from  London  to 
Greenwich,  appeared  in  the  highest  state  of  animation, 
swarming  with  human  life,  and  gay  with  brilliant  decora- 
tions. A  party  of  hussars,  guarding  a  plain  carriage. 
Were  his  majesty's  only  equipage.    He  wore  a  blue  sortout 


and  foraging  cap,  white  trousers  and  Wellington  boots. 
The  shouts  of  the  different  groups  of  spectators  attended 
his  progress  along  the  road  to  Greenwich,  until  the  royal 
standard  floating  over  the  Hospital  announced  his  arrival. 
Thousands  of  voices  hailed  him  as  the  yacht  departed  with 
a  favourable  breeze ;  and  as  he  passed  Woolwich  a  royal 
salute  was  fired,  and  the  regiment  on  duty  at  the  Arsenal 
presented  arms.  At  Tilbury  Fort,  Southend,  and  Sheer  - 
uess  he  met  with  lively  demonstrations  of  loyalty.  At  the 
latter  place  the  lord  mayor,  and  other  authorities  who  had 
escorted  the  king  down  the  river,  parted  from  the  royal 
squadron,  and  returned  in  their  barge  to  town.  The  tide 
now  checked  the  king's  progress,  and  the  ships  lay  to  in 
the  channel  till  morning.  At  Harwich,  Scarborough,  and 
other  places,  crowds  of  people  pat  off  in  boats,  as  the 
squadron  nearod  the  shore.  It  was  twice  becalmed ;  and 
not  till  the  14th  that  the  Royal  George  cast  anchor 
off  Leith.  To  the  great  disappointment  of  the  waiting 
magistrates  and  inhabitants  of  the  burgh,  the  king  resolved 
to  remain  on  board  all  night ;  but  ha  appeared  on  deck  in, 
naval  uniform  to  acknowledge  the  salutes  of  the  vesBek. 
in  the  roads  that  did  him  homage.  On  the  15th  ha  had. 
received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  hia  foreign  secretary. 


and  ha  immediately  wrote  a  letter  on  the  subject  to  lord 
a.  "I  have  this  moment,"  ha  said,  "heard  from. 
Liverpool  of  the  melancholy  death  of  hia  and  my  dear 
friend,  poor  Londonderry.  On  Friday  was  the  last  timet 
I  saw  him.  My  own  mind  was  filled  with  nnaahiaiis'niiii 
cting  him ;  and  they  have,  alas  1  been  but  too  pain- 
fully verified.  My  great  object,  my  good  friend,  in  writing* 
you  to-night,  is  to  tell  you  that  I  have  written  to 
Liverpool;  and  I  do  implore  of  yon  not  to  lend  yourself  to 
any  arrangement  whatever  until  ray  return  to  town.  This, 
indeed,  is  lord  Liverpool's  own  proposal ;  and,  as  you  may 
suppose,  /  have  joined  surf  cordially  in  the  proposition* 
It  will  require  the  moat  prudent  foraiglit  on  my  part 
relative  to  the  new  arrangements  that  must  naw  neces- 
sarily take  place.     You  can  easily  judge  aha  state-  of  my 

ind."« 

Like  the  corporation  of  Dublin,  the  town  council  of 
Edirtbargh  erected  a  barrier,  in  order  that  the  king  might) 
not  take  poaveanon  of  the  capital  of  his  ancient  kiagdussi 
of  Scotland  without  becoming  resistance.  From  this 
barrier  to  the  landing-place,  all  classes  and  orders  of  people 
crowded  in  holiday -dress,  adorned  with  St.  Andrew's  cros, 
and  each  man  bearing  his  token  of  welcome — a  White 
willow  wand.  For  a  mile  and  a  half  vehicles  of  all  kinds 
were  closely  packed  at  each  side  of  the  road.  Windows, 
doors,  and  house-tops  were  occupied ;  while  adventurous 
youths  sat  perched  aloft  on  the  branches  of  trees  and  on 
narrow  walls  In  the  distance,  steeples,  towers,  and  torrets 
were  availed  of  for  the  purpose  of  commanding  even  a 
bird's-eye  view.  Southey,  the  poet  laureate  of  tha  day, 
sang  how  Scotland  had  at  length  enjoyed  the  long-desired 
presence  of  royalty,  whose  pomp  had  once  more  filled  her 
ancient  sndiIongdesoIate|palace  of  Holyrood;  how  high- 
land and  lowland,  romantic  glen  and  fertile  cans,  the 
silent  mountain  lake  and  busy  port,  the  populous  cities 
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and  pastoral  hills,  sent  forth  her  loyal  and  rejoicing  so xm  to 
welcome  their  king.  The  scenery  about  Edinburgh  gave 
charming  effect  to  the  interest  of  this  event:  the  old 
historic  palace,  embosomed  in  the  valley;  the  castle,  crown- 
ing the  craggy  precipice  ;  the  many-storied  houses  in  the 
streets  of  the  picturesque  old  town,  with  every  possible 
diversity  of  building — college,  cathedral,  mansion,  and 
cottage ;  the  new  tows,  with  its  uniform  style  of  archi- 
tecture— the  houses,  all  built  of  cut  stone,  presenting  the 
appearance  of  a  series  of  palaces.  The  Calton  Hill  grandly 
crowned  the  whole ;  the  acropolis  of  the  modern  Athens, 
circled  with  castellated  buildings  in  the  manner  of  a  forti- 
fication, surmounted  by  a  monument,  an  immense  obelisk, 
rising  from  its  summit.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  city  and 
its  vicinity  was  in  truth  as  new  to  the  inhabitants  as  it 
could  have  been  to  the  king  himself.  Every  height  and 
precipice  were  occupied  by  detachments  of  the  regular 
army,  or  more  picturesque  irregulars  from  beyond  the 
Grampians;  lines  of  tents,  fkga,  and  artillery,  circling 
Arthur's  Seat,  Salisbury  Crags,  and  the  Calton  Sill,  and 
the  old  black  castle  and  its  rock,  wreathed  in  the  smoke  of 
repeated  salvos ;  while  a  huge  banner  royal,  such  as  had 
not  waved  there  since  1745,  floated  over  ail.  .  Every 
street,  square,  garden,  or  open  space  below  i 
paved  with  solid  rrnnmnr  of  silent  expectants,  except  only 
where  glittering  lines  of  helmets  marked  the  avenue  guarded 
for  the  approaching  proceafiioo- 

Sir  Walter  Scott  was  the.  master  of  the  ceremonies  on 
this  memorable  occasion.  Be  was  now  in  the  height  of 
his  popularity  as  the  "great  unknown."  His  romances 
had  revived  or  created  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  and  ministered 
to  the  intense  nationality  of  the  Scotch  people  in  general, 
and  the  highland  elans  in  particular,  air.  Lockhart 
thought  that  the  highland  element  had  tar  too  great  a 
predominance  in  the  ceremonials.  "  With  all  respect  and 
admiration,"  he  saya,  "  for  the  noble  and  generous  quali- 
ties which  our  countrymen  of  the  highland  clans  have  so 
often  exhibited,  it  was  difficult  to  forget  that  they  had 
arrays  constituted  a  small,  and  almost  always  an  unim- 
portant, part  of  the  Scottish  population ;  and  when  one 
reflected  how  miserably  their  numbers  had  of  late  years 
been  reduced,  in  consequence  of  the  selfish  and  hard- 
hearted policy  of  their  landlords,  it  almost  seemed  as  if 
then  was  a  cruel  mockery  in  giving  so  much  prominence 
to  their  pretensions.  Bat  there  could  be  no  question  that 
they  were  picturesque,  and  their  enthusiasm  was  too  sin- 
cere not  to  be  catching ;  so  that  by-and-by  even  the 
coolest-headed  Sassenach  felt  his  heart,  like  John  of 
Argyll's,  warm  to  the  tartan ;  and  high  and  low  were  in 
the  humour  not  only  to  applaud,  but  each,  according  to 
his  station,  to  take  his  share  in  what  might  really  be 
described  as  a  sort  of  grand  terryjication  of  the  Holyrood 
chapters  in  *  Waverley; '  George  IV.,  anuo  tetatis  sixty, 
being  well  content  to  act  prince  Charley,  with  the  '  great 
unknown  '  Tiinwlf  for  his  baron  Bradwardiue." "  In 
arranging  the  programme,  Sir  Walter  had  as  many  parts 
to  play  as  ever  tasked  the  Protean  genius  of  his  friend 
Matthews.    The  bewildered  local  magistrates  threw  them- 


selves on  him  for  advice  and  direction.  He  had  to 
arrange  everything,  from  the  ordering  of  a  procession  to 
the  cut  of  a  button  and  the  embroidering  of  a  cross. 
Provosts,  bailies,  and  deacon -conveners  of  trades  were 
followed,  in  hurried  succession,  by  swelling  chieftains, 
wrangling  about  the  relative  positions  their  clans  had 
occupied  on  the  field  of  Banuockbuni,  which  they  con- 
sidered as  constituting  the  authentic  precedent  for  deter  - 
niiug  their  respective  places  in  the  procession,  from  the 
pier  of  Leith  to  the  Canongate.  Scott  was  obliged  to 
hear  with  becoming  gravity  "  the  sputtering  controversies 
of  such  fiery  rivals,  each  regarding  himself  as  a  true  poten- 
tate, the  representative  of  princes  as  ancient  as  Bourbon  ; 
and  no  man  could  have  coaxed  them  into  decent  co-opera- 
tion except  him,  whom  all  the  Ughlanders,  from  the 
haughtiest  Mac  Ivor  to  the  slyest  Calombeg,  agreed  in 
looking  up  to  as  the  great  restorer  and  blaxoner  of  their 
traditionary  glories."  *A 

There  was  a  peculiar  interest  in  this  meeting  between 
English  royalty  and  Scottish  clanship.  Before  the  time  of 
George  IV.  no  prince  of  the  house  of  Hanover  was  known 
to  have  touched  the  soil  of  Scotland,  except  one  whose 
name  had  ever  been  held  therein  universal  detestation,  the 
cruel  conqueror  of  Culloden — "  the  butcher  Cumberland.'1 
Now  that  the  very  lost  dream  of  jacobttiam  had  expired 
with  the  cardinal  of  York,  there  could  be  little  doubt  that 
all  the  northern  toriee,  of  whatever  shade  of  sentiment, 
would  concur  to  give  their  lawful  sovereign  a  greeting  of 
warm  and  devoted  respect ;  but  the  feeling  of  the  Scottish 
liberals,  who  then  constituted  the  mass  of  the  population, 
had  been  so  greatly  embittered  towards  George  IV.  per- 
sonally, by  the  scandals  connected  with  his  treatment  of 
the  queen,  that  hie  visit  to  Scotland  was  a  hazardous 
experiment.  •,.  He  probably  felt  this  himself;  but  his 
reluctance  to  try  it  was  overcome,  chiefly,  by  the  per. 
suasions  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

.  The  weather  was  so  nnpropitioui  when  the  royal 
squadron  cast  anchor  on  the  14th,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  defer  the  landing  until  the  15th.  In  the 
midst  of  the  rain  and  the  breakers,  however,  Sir  Walter 
rowed  off  to  the  Royal  George ;  and,  says  the  newspaper 
of  the  day,  "when  his  arrival  alongside  the  yacht  was 
announced  to  the  king,  '  What ! '  exclaimed  bis  majesty, 
1  Sir  Walter  Scott !  the  man  in  Scotland  I  most  wished  to 
see  1  Let  him  come  up.'  This  distinguished  baronet  then 
ascended  the  ship,  and  was  presented  to  the  king  on  the 
quarter-deck,  where,  after  an  appropriate  speech  In  the 
name  of  the  ladies  of  Edinburgh,  he  presented  his  majesty 
with  the  St.  Andrew's  cross  in  stiver,  which  his  fctir 
subjects  had  provided  for  him.  The  king,  with  evident 
of  satisfaction,  made  a  gracious  reply  to  Sir  Walter, 
received  the  gift  in  the  most  kind  and  condescending 
manner,  and  promised  to  wear  it  in  public,  in  token  of 
acknowledgment  to  the  fair  donors."  To  this  record  Mr. 
Lockhart  adds,  that,  on  receiving  the  poet  on  the  quarter- 
deck, his  majesty  called  for  a  bottle  of  Highland  whisky, 
and  having  drunk  his  health  in  this  national  liquor,  desired 
a  glass  to  be  filled  for  him.    Sir  Walter,  after  draining  his 
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own  bumper,  made  a  request  that  the  Icing  would  con- 
descend to  bestow  on  him  the  glass  out  of  which  his 
majesty  had  just  drunk  his  health.  This  being  granted, 
the  precious  vessel  wu  immediately  wrapped  up,  and  care- 
fully deposited  in  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  safest  part 
of  his  dress.  Returning  home  in  a  state  of  high  excite- 
ment, he  found  the  poet  Crabbe,  who  had  come  to  him  on  a 
visit.  In  the  joy  of  meeting  him,  he  forgot  the  glass  for 
a  moment,  and  allowing  the  coat  pocket  which  contained 
it  to  fall  into  its  natural  place,  he  sat  down  and  crashed  it 
to  atoms.  His  scream  and  gesture  made  his  wife  conclude 
that  he  had  sat  upon  a  pair  of  scissors ;  bnt  there  was  no 
damage  done  to  his  person  which  prevented  his  assuming 
the  Highland  garb,  in  which  he  appeared  in  the  procession, 
heroically  accoutred,  and  in  a  most  bardish  slate  of  excite- 
ment, in  a  carriage  drawn  by  four  fiery  horses.  The  pro- 
gramme of  the  procession  was  certainly  highly  romantic, 
completely  pervaded  by  the  "  Waverley"  and  "Rob  Roy" 
animus.  First  went  three  trumpeters  of  the  Mid-Lothian 
yeomanry  cavalry;  next,  a  squadron  of  the  same;  and 
then,  in  succession,  two  Highland  pipers ;  captain  Camp- 
bell, and  the  tail  of  Breadalbane ;  Scots  Greys ;  two 
Highland  pipers;  colonel  Stewart  and  the  Celtic  club; 
Sir  Evan  M'Gregor,  mounted,  and  the  tail  of  M'Gregor ; 
herald  mounted ;  marischal  trumpets  mounted ;  a  marischsl 
groom  on  foot ;  three  raarJBObnl  grooms  abreast ;  six 
marischal  esquires  mounted,  three  abreast,  with  two 
grooms  on  each  side ;  knight  marischal  mounted,  with  two 
henchmen ;  marischal  rearguard  of  Highlanders ;  sheriff 
mounted ;  sheriff  officers ;  deputy  lieutenants,  in  green 
coats,  mounted;  two  pipers;  general  Graham  Stirling, 
and  tail;  barons  of  exchequer;  lord  clerk;  registrar; 
lords  of  justiciary  and  session,  in  carriages ;  marquis  of 
Lothian,  lord-lieutenant,  mounted;  two  heralds;  Glen- 
garry mounted,  and  grooms ;  young  Glengarry,  and  two 
supporters,  with  tail;  four  herald  trumpeters;  white  rod 
and  equerries;  lord  Lyon  depute  mounted,  and  grooms; 
earl  of  Erie ;  lord  high  constable  mounted ;  two  heralds ; 
Scots  Greys ;  royal  carriage  and  six,  with  the  marquis  of 
Graham,  lord  Q.  Beresfbrd,  lord  C.  Bentinck— lords  of  the 
household;  Sir  R.  H.  Vivian,  equerry  to  the  king;  ten 
royal  footmen ;  sixteen  yeomen ;  the  king,  attended  by 
the  duke  of  Dorset,  master  of  the  hone,  and  the  marquis 
of  Winchester,  groom  of  the  stole ;  another  squadron  of 
Soots  Greys;  three  clans  of  Highlanders,  and  banners; 
Mid-Lothian  yeomanry ;  dragoon  guards,  &c 

The  officers  of  the  household  and  of  the  state,  in  splendid 
uniforms  and  appropriate  insignia,  awaited  the  king's  land- 
ing. He  wore  the  full-dress  uniform  of  an  admiral,  with  St. 
Andrew's  cross  and  a  large  thistle  in  his  gold-laced  hat.  The 
lord -lieutenant  of  Mid-Lothian  and  the  lord-chamberlain 
received  his  majesty  on  shore,  while  the  senior  magistrate 
congratulated  him  on  his  arrival  on  Scottish  ground.  The 
cavalry,  the  highland  infantry,  and  the  gentlemen  archers 
of  the  royal  guards  saluted  him  in  due  form.  The  usher 
of  the  white  rod  sent  his  herald  to  give  three  knocks  at  the 
city  gate,  the  provost  of  Edinburgh  going  through  the 
same  medieval  forms  as  the  lord  mayor  of  Dublin.  The 
knocking,  after  proper  delay,  was  answered,  the  keys  were 
delivered  and  returned,  and  the  king  was  admitted  into 


bis  ancient  capital  with  enthusiastic  acclamations.  The 
royal  corlige  was  peculiarly  interesting,  from  the  variety 
of  costumes  adopted.  The  king  declared  that  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery,  the  splendour  of  the  display,  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  welcome,  affected  him  more  than  any- 
thing in  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  The  people,  in  their 
turn,  were  delighted  beyond  measure  with  the  condescension 
and  affability  of  their  sovereign.  He  took  up  his  residenca 
during  his  stay  at  Dalkeith  Palace,  as  the  guest  of  the  duke 
of  Buccleuch.  The  following  day  be  held  a  levee  in  the 
palace  of  Holyrood,  restored  for  the  occasion  to  its  former 
splendour,  so  far  as  upholstery  could  accomplish  the  reno- 
vation. The  king,  on  this  occasion,  wore  the  highland 
costume,  selecting  for  bis  dress  the  tartan  of  the  Stuarts. 
On  the  next  day  three  thousand  persons  paid  their 
respects  to  his  majesty,  at  a  court  held  in  the  same  place. 
He  received  hia  visitors  in  a  field- marshal's  uniform.  He- 
completely  won  the  hearts  of  the  Scottish  ladies,  dancing 
with  the  young,  and  gaily  chatting  with  the  old.  A  mag- 
nificent file  was  given  by  the  lord  provost  in  the  parlia- 
ment house,  Sir  Walter  Scott  officiating  as  croupier. 
When  the  kings  health  had  been  drunk,  his  majesty  Btooct 
up  and  said,  "I  am  quite  unable  to  express  my  sense  of 
the  gratitude  which  I  owe  to  the  people  of  this  country. 
But  I  beg  to  assure  them  that  I  shall  ever  remember,  as 
one  of  the  proudest  moments  of  my  life,  the  day  I  came 
among  them,  and  the  gratifying  reception  they  gave  me. 
I  return  you,  my  lord  provost,  my  lords  and  gentlemen, 
my  warmest  thanks  for  your  attention  this  day,  and  I  can 
assure  you— with  truth,  with  earnestness,  and  sincerity—- 
that  I  shall  never  forget  your  dutiful  attention  to  me, 
upon  my  visit  to  Scotland,  and  particularly  the  pleasure  I 
have  derived  from  dining  in  your  ball  this  day,"  ("  God 
save  the  king,'1  and  immense  cheering  followed.)  He  con- 
tinued :  "  I  take  this  opportunity,  my  lords  and  gentle- 
men, of  proposing  the  health  of  the  lord  provost,  Sir 
William  Arbuthuot,  Bart.,  and  the  corporation  of  Edin- 
burgh." When  the  king  named  the  lord  provost  by  the  title 
he  in  so  doing  conferred,  the  magistrate  knelt  and  kissed 
his  hand,  which  was  held  out  at  the  moment,  and  the  inci- 
dent was  loudly  applauded  by  the  company.  The  king 
afterwards  gave  as  a  toast,  "  Health  to  the  chieftains  and 
clans,  and  God  Almighty  bless  the  '  land  o'  cakes ! ' "  He- 
added,  "Drink  this  with  three  times  three  1"  The  delight 
of  the  company  in  drinking  this  toast  may  well  be 
imagined. 

The  king  attended  the  theatre  one  evening,  and  by  hiar 
desire  the  drama  of  "Rob  Roy"  was  performed.  The 
theatre  was  of  course  crowded  to  excess,  the  boxes  pre- 
senting a  dazzling  galaxy  of  rank  and  beauty.  When  the 
approach  of  the  king  was  announced,  there  was  a  pause  of 
death-like  stillness ;  then  an  outburst  of  deep,  honest  enthn  - 
siasm  never  to  be  forgotten.  "  A  prolonged  and  heartfelt 
shout,  which  for  more  than  a  minute  rent  the  house,"  a 
waving  of  handkerchief!,  tartan  scarfs,  and  plumed  bonnets-, 
testified  the  joy  of  the  assembly,  and  delighted  the  ears  and 
eyes  of  the  "chief  of  chiefs."  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  a  letter 
to  his  son,  gives  a  vivid  description  of  this  royal  visit.  For 
a  fortnight  Edinburgh  bad  been  a  Eceue  of  giddy  tumult, 
and  considering  all  that  he  had  to  do,  he  wondered  that  ho 
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had  not  ought  lever  in  the  midst  of  it  All,  however,  went 
off  moat  happily.  The  Eo^burgh  populace  behaved  tbem- 
selves  like  bo  man;  princes,  all  in  their  Sunday  clothes ; 
nothing  like  a  mob — bo  jostling  or  crowding,  "The; 
shouted  with  great  emphasis,  but  without  any  running  or 
roaring,  each  standing  as  still  in  his  place  as  if  the  honour 
0/  Scotland  had  depended  on  the  propriety  of  his  behaviour. 
This  made  the  scene  qaite  new  to  all  who  had  witnessed 
the  Irish  reception."  The  king's  stay  in  Scotland  was 
protracted  till  the  29th  of  August.  On  the  day  before 
his  departure,  Mr.  Peel,  who  accompanied  him  as  home 
secretary,  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  :— 
"My  dear  sir, — Th"  king  has  commanded  me  to  acquaint 
you  that  he  cannot  bid  adieu  to  Scotland  without  con- 
veying to  you  individually  bis  warm  penonal  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  deep  interest  you  have  taken  in  every 
ceremony  and  arrangement  connected  with  his  majesty's 
visit,  and  for  your  ample  contributions  to  their  complete 
success.  His  majesty  well  knows  how  many  difficulties 
have  been  smoothed,  and  how  much  has  been  effected  by 
your  unremitting  activity,  by  your  knowledge  of  your 
countrymen,  and  by  lite  just  estimation  in  which  they 
bold  you.  The  king  wishes  to  make  yon  the  channel  of 
conveying  to  the  highland  chiefs  and  their  followers,  who 
have  given  to  the  varied  scenes  which  we  have  witnessed 
so  peculiar  and  romantic  a  character,  his  particular  thanks 
for  their  ■ttondnnoe,  and  his  warm  approbation  of  their 
uniform  deportment.  He  does  justice  to  the  ardent  spirit 
of  loyalty  by  which  they  are  animated,  and  is  convinced 
that  be  could  oAr  no  recompense  for  their  aerviees  so 
gratifying  to  them  as  the  assurance  which  I  now  convey  of 
the  esteem  and  approbation  of  their  sovereign." 

The  king  left  Scotland  on  the  29th,  taking  a  route 
different  from  that  by  which  he  entered.  On  bis  way  to 
the  pkoe  of  embarkation  he  visited  the  earl  of  Hopetonn, 
at  whose  bouse  he  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  on 
Mr.  Raeborn,  the  celebrated  portrait  painter.  At  Queen's 
Ferry,  the  country  people  assembled  to  testify  their  loyalty 
with  a  last  look  and  a  parting  cheer.  The  roar  of  cannon 
from  all  the  surrounding  hjfll,  and  the  shouts  of  the  multi- 
tude, greeted  him  on  his  embarkation  at  Port  Edgar.  The 
royal  squadron  arrived  safely  en  the  1st  of  September  at 
Greenwich,  when  he  was  cordially  welcomed  home 
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Lord  Eldok,  who  was  by  no  means  weary  of  political 
life,  became  very  uneasy  about  his  position,  and  the  arrange- 
ments at  which  his  majesty  had  mysteriously  hinted.  Tie 
chancellor  religiously  obeyed  his  injunction  to  abstain 


from  speaking  on  politics  to  anybody.  But  he  was  revo.lv. 
ing  in  his  mind  not  less  anxiously  who  was  toJJS  the  new 
leader  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  how  the  constitution 
in  church  and  state  might  be  best  protected  against  the 
spirit  of  innovation.  Waiting  impatiently  for  the  arrival 
of  his  royal  master,  he  wrote,  "  I  cannot  quit  this  place 
till  he  does  come ;  and  when  he  and  Sir  William  Curtis 
are  to  cease  exhibiting  the  full  highland  garb  I  cannot  be 
sure."  Sir  William  was  a  fat  London  alderman,  whose 
appearance  in  the  highland  costume  afforded  much  work 
for  the  caricaturists,  and.  amusement  for  the  public.  On 
the  king's  return  from  his  northern  metropolis,  the  cham- 
cellor  was  about  to  press  upon  him  the  promotion  to  the 
vacant  leadership  of  the  house  of  commons  of  Mr.  Peel, 
who  had  won  high  distinction  in  the  late  debate  upoa  the 
catholic  peers,  when  he  found,  to  bis  unspeakable  chagrin, 
that  lord  Liverpool  himself  had  selected  Mr.  Canning,  and 
overcome  the  royal  objections  to  htm  on  the  ground  of 
bis  having  been  formerly  the  champion  of  the  queen.  He 
had  represented  to  the  king  that  this  was  the  only 
arrangement  by  which  the  whigs  could  he  effectually 
excluded,  and  he  gave  him  an  assurance  that  catholic 
emancipation,  though  left  an  open  question,  should  he 
resolutely  opposed.  Great  as  Mr.  Canning's  talents  Tor 
parliament  were,  and  great  as  was  the  want  of  talent  on 
the  ministerial  side  of  the  house,  it  was  not  without  the 
utmost  reluctance  that  the  cabinet  consented  to  receive 
him  as  an  associate.  They  invited  him  to  fill  the  place 
vacated  by  lord  Londonderry,  because  he  was  forcer}  upon 
them  by  circumstances,  and  they  felt  that  the  government 
could  not  go  on  without  his  aid.  "  Canning,'1  said  lord 
Dudley,  "  will  be  a  bitter  pill  to  them,  and  yet  I  am  more 
iclined  than  I  was  at  first  to  think  that  they  will  swallow 
."*  "  Canning  knew  well  enough,"  Bays  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  "  that  he  had  only  to  wait,  and  the  necessities 
of  the  government,  notwithstanding  the  aversion  of  the 
majority,  would  force  Mm  into  the  position  his  great  rival 
had  left  vacant."  Many  persons  of  influence:  shared  in  this 
conviction,  and  though  far  from  cordial  in  their  admi- 
ration of  this  political  leader,  they  were  eager  to  adopt 
their  colleague  or  superior,  seeing  DO  Other 
assistance  at  hand  so  capable  of  advancing  thejl  parti- 
cular policy.  His  only  competitor  was  Mr.  Peel,  who 
had  not  yet  had  sufficient  opportunity  of  evincing  his 
great  powers  for  the  conduct  and  discussion  of  public 
affairs  to  command  the  station  which  many  <f  his 
colleagues  would  have  gladly  seen  assigned  to  Mm. 
Canning  was  unpopular  with  the  anti-catholic  party  In 
general,  and  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  lord  chancellor; 
and,  besides,  there  was  the  great  objection  of  Ms  having 
been  the  friend  and  adherent  of  the  queen.  But  lord 
Liverpool,  the  premier,  having  been  associated  with  him 
from  early  life,  was  bo  thoroughly  convince*  the*  s«  was 
the  fittest  man  for  the  post,  and  so  wall  acquainted  w*th 
his  transeendant  powers  of  intellect,  that  he  pwtatbjl  «noa 
him  to  relinquish  the  governor-generalship  «f  India, 
to  which  he  had  been  appointed,  and  to  accept  tWrstsaitt 
secretaryship  for  foreign  afmaw,  together  with  tatakadfee- 
ahip  of  the  commons.     "  This  change  gave  much  satis- 
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faction  to  an  Important  portion  of  the  country,  for  there 
was  now  growing  up  a  desire  of  improvement  in  various 
branches  of  the  political  and  civil  constitution  and 
government;  and  to  such  improvement  Mr.  Canning  was 
known  to  be  cordially  favourable,  although  he  lived  and 
died  the  foe  of  that  pseudo  liberality  which  thrives  by 
pandering  to  popular  passion."  * 

This  was  not  the  only  bitter  pill  that  poor  lord  EUon 
was  compelled  to  swallow.  Without  one  word  of  intimation 
from  the  king  or  the  prime  minister,  he  learned  for  the  first 
time  from  the  Courier  that  Mr.  Hnskiasou  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  cabinet  "Really,"  said  he,  "this  is  rather 
too  much.  Turning  out  one  man,  and  introducing  another, 
in  the  way  all  this  was  done,  is  telling  the  chancellor  that 
he  should  not  give  them  the  trouble  of  disposing  of  him, 
but  should,  not  treated  as  chancellor,  cease  to  be  a  chan- 
cellor. What  makes  it  worse  ia,  that  the  great  man  of 
all  (the  king)  has  a  hundred  times  most  solemnly  declared 
that  no  connections  of  certain  persons  should  come  in. 
There  is  ns  believing  one  word  anybody  says ;  and  what 
makes  the  matter  still  worse  is,  that  everybody  acquiesces 
most  quietly,  and  waits  in  all  humility  and  patience  till 
their  own  time  comes."  He  states  that  he  had  written  to 
lord  Liverpool,  and  that  he  had  no  wish  to  remain  ohan- 
cellor,  and  adds,  "  To  say  the  truth,  I  think  those  who 
should  remain,  and  especially  that  officer,  stand  a  very 
good  chance  of  being  disgraced."  There  was  more  troth, 
perhaps,  in  what  follows : — "Bodily,  I  am  well,  and  looking 
remarkably  well :  bat  I  am  puzzle-pated,  and  in  that  respect 
very  awkward  at  times ;  upon  the  whole,  however,  greatly 
better,  and  full  of  plans  as  to  locomotion."  f  He  kept  his 
place,  however,  determined  not  to  meddle  with  those  who 
were  given  to  change.  He  had  stated  to  his  brother 
before  this  storm  that,  as  chancellor,  he  would  not  meet 
another  session  of  parliament.  "We  are  bound  to  believe," 
says  lord  Campbell,  "that  if  he  had  consulted  his  own  in- 
clination, he  would  instantly  have  resigned ;  but  that  he 
was  persuaded,  for  the  good  of  his  country,  to  pocket 
the  affront,  and  to  consent  to  sit  in  the  cabinet,  with 
Canning  on  his  right  hand  and  Huakisson  on  his  left. "J 

Mr.  HnskisBon  was  made  president  of  the  board  of  trade, 
and  in  bis  stead  Mr.  Arbuthnot  became  first  commissioner 
of  the  land  revenues.  Mr.  Vansittart,  who  had  proved  a 
very  inefficient  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  by  the  title  of  lord  Bexley,  and  got  the  quiet  office 
of  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  He  was  succeeded 
in  the  more  important  office  by  a  much  abler  financier, 
Mr.  Robinson. 

It  has  been  generally  understood  that  it  had  been 
definitely  arranged  that  lord  Londonderry  should  repre- 
sent England  at  the  congress  of  Verona,  and  it  was 
universally  believed,  as  we  have  seen,  that  this  fact  weighed 
on  his  mind  and  led  to  his  suicide;  but  Mr.  Gleig  states 
that  in  consequence  of  the  reluctance  expressed  by  lord 
Londonderry  to  undertake  the  mission,  it  had  for  some 
time  been  settled  that  England  should  be  represented  there 
by  the  duke  of  Wellington,  and  that  he  had  begun  to 
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make  his  preparations,  when  a  severe  illness  fell  upon  him, 
from  which  he  did  not  snfficiently  recover  to  set  out  upon 
his  journey  till  after  lord  Londonderry's  death.*  Tho 
duks  of  Wellington  started  for  his  mission  when  Mr. 
Canning  had  been  only  forty-eight  hours  in  office.  Stress 
has  been  laid  upon  the  fact  that  he  received  his  instruc- 
tions from  Mr.  Canning,  and  this  has  been  declared  to  be 
the  turning  point  in  our  foreign  policy,  when  England 
began  to  disengage  herself  from  the  holy  alliance.  She 
was  not  formally  a  party  to  that  alliance,  but  the  despot* 
composing  it  had  oonnted  on  her  aid  and  influence  in 
keeping  down  the  nations  which  they  oppressed.  But  Mr. 
Gleig  states  that  lord  Londonderry  himself  had  compiled  a, 
letter  of  instruction  for  the  representative  of  England  at 
the  congress,  and  that  this  was  transferred, without  a  single 
alteration,  to  the  duke  of  Wellington.  It  is,  he  says,  "  a 
very  interesting  document.  It  touches  upon  every  point 
which  could  be  expected  to  come  under  consideration  at 
the  congress,  and  it  handles  them  all  so  as  to  guard  with 
scrupulous  care,  not  only  the  honour  of  Great  Britain,  bat 
the  righto  of  foreign  peoples,  as  well  as  of  their  government*. 
It  assumes  that  the  subjects  of  general  discussion  would  bo 
three:  first,  the  Turkish  question,  external  and  internal ; 
secondly,  the  Spanish  question,  European  and  American  ; 
and,  thirdly,  the  affairs  of  Italy.  With  this  last  question 
the  representative  of  England  was  directed  not  to  concern 
himself  at  all.  As  England  had  been  no  party  to  tlia 
military  occupation  of  Naples  and  Sardinia— as  she  had 
merely  acquiesced  in  it,  with  a  view  to  prevent  worse 
things— so  she  felt  herself  precluded  from  advising  upon 
the  arrangement  now  that  it  was  complete,  lest  by  so 
doing  she  should  appear  to  admit  the  justice  of  a  proceed- 
ing against  which  from  the  outset  Hhe  had  protested. 
The  representative  of  Great  Britain  was  therefore  in- 
structed to  hold  aloof  from  all  meetings  at  which  Italian 
affairs  were  to  be  discussed,  and,  if  possible,  to  avoid 
connecting  himself  with  the  congress  till  these  should  have 
been  settled." 

With  regard  to  the  Turkish  question,  all  possible 
measures  were  in  the  first  instance  to  be  tried,  with  a  view 
to  reconcile  the  differences  between  Russia  and  Turkey. 
These  referred  to  the  Russian  protection  of  the  Christian 
subjects  of  the  saltan,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Darda- 
nelles and  the  Bosphorns.  When  these  matters  were  dis- 
posed of,  then,  and  not  till  then,  was  the  condition  of 
Greece  to  be  considered,  and  in  dealing  with  this  question 
the  British  plenipotentiary  was  instructed  to  use  great 
caution,  to  avoid  committing  England  either  to  the  re- 
cognition or  subjugation  of  that  country.  The  case  of 
Spain  was  the  most  perplexing  of  all.  The  English 
cabinet  expressed  the  opinion  that  no  foreign  power  had 
any  right  whatever  to  interfere  with  any  form  of  govers- 
ment  which  she  had  established  for  herself,  and  that  her 
king  and  people  were  to  be  left  to  settle  their  own  differ- 
ences as  best  they  could.  Tho  representative  of  Great 
Britain  was  directed  to  urge  this  point  with  all  his  influence 
upon  the  allies,  and  especially  upon  France.  Bnt  the  ens* 
of  her  revolted  colonies  was  different.    It  was  evident-. 
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from  the  course  of  events,  that  their  recognition  11a  in- 
dependent states  was  become  ft  mere  question  of  time. 
Over  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  them  Spain  bad  lost  all 
bold,  and  it  had  been  found  necessary,  in  order  to  admit 
their  merchant  vessels  into  English  ports,  to  alter  the 
navigation  laws  both  of  England  and  Spain.  The  letter 
of  instructions  accordingly  directed  the  British  pleni- 
potentiary to  advocate  a  removal  of  the  difficulty  on  this 
principle :  that  every  province  which  had  actually  estab- 
lished its  independence  should  w  recognised ;  that  with 
provinces  in  which  the  war  still  went  on,  no  relation  should 
be  established ;  there  was  to  be  no  concert  with  France,  or 


colonial  produce  which  was  the  result  of  slave  labour.  "  Ii 
will  be  seen,"  says  Mr.  Gleig,  "that  the  recognition  of 
the  actual  independence  of  many  of  the  Spanish  colonies 
had  already  been  determined  upon  by  Great  Britain,  and 
that  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  with  them 
all  had  come  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  question  of  time. 
!  This  is  a  point  worthy  of  notice,  because  of  the  misunder- 
standing in  regard  to  it  which  originated  in  a  speech  sub- 
sequently delivered  by  Mr.  Canning  in  the  house  of 
commons,  and  which  still,  to  a  considerable  extent,  prevails. 
It  will  be  further  noticed  that  the  principle  observed  by 
lord  Londonderry  as  the  true  principle  was  that  of  non- 
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Russia,  or  any  extraneous  power  in  establishing  relations 
with  the  new  states.  "The  policy  projected  was  ex- 
datively  English  and  Spanish,  and  between  England  and 
Spain  alone  its  course  was  to  be  settled.  Other  nations 
might  or  might  not  come  into  the  views  which  England 
entertained ;  but  upon  their  approval  or  disapproval  of  her 
views  England  was  not  in  any  way  to  shape  her  conduct." 
There  were  other  matters  which  the  English  representa- 
tive was  to  bring  forward,  and  foremost  among  them  ill 
was  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  rather  by  a  general 
declaration  from  the  allies  that  it  should  be  treated  as 
piracy,  or  by  obtaining  from  them  an  engagement  that 
they  would  not  admit  into  their  markets  any  article  of 
111— New  Srara. 


interference  by  Great  Britain  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
foreign  nations.  That  the  duke  of  Wellington  entirely 
coincided  with  lord  Londonderry  in  this  respect,  his  con- 
duct both  now  and  in  the  future  stages  of  his  career 
clearly  demonstrates.  The  leading  object  of  his  political 
life  was  to  preserve  the  peace  al  home  and  abroad  which  it 
had  been  the  great  aim  of  his  military  life  to  conquer."  * 
The  sovereigns  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  however,  acted  on 
principles  and  with  designs  very  different.  Their  general 
principle  was  not  to  tolerate  any  change  in  tbe  European 
governments  that  did  not  emanate  from  themselves.     The 
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Greek  revolution  they  denounced  aa  a  rebellion,  against 
the  legitimate  authority  of  the  sultan.  The  actual  govern- 
ment of  Spain  tbey  regarded  aa  incompatible  with  the 
safety  of  monarchical  power,  and  France  called  upon  the 
sovereign  to  re-establish  the  despotism  of  Ferdinand. 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  took  the  same  view  of  the 
Spanish  revolution,  btrt  were  unwilling  to  interfere  by 
force  of  arms.  France  was  not  so  scrupulous  upon  that 
point.  Chateaubriand  and  other  votaries  of  absolutism  1 
church  and  State  were  busy  fomenting  conspiracies  r 
Spam,  and  secretly  supplying  arms  and  ammunition  to  the 
priest-ridden  enemies  of  canstirotiona!  government  in  that 
country.  An  army  which  during  the  previous  year  had 
been  assembled  on  the  frontier,  under  the  ridicalans 
pretence  of  preventing  the  fever  at  Barcelona  from 
ing  into  France,  changed  ita  name  from  that  of  a. 
cordon  to  an  army  of  observation.  SI.  de  Villein,  the  now 
French  prime  minister,  threw  off  the  mask,  and  in  a 
circular  note  staled  that  unless  Spain  altered  her  political 
constitution  France  would  use  force  to  convert  bar  frem 
her  revolutionary  theories. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  with  which  the  duke  of 
Wellington  had  to  deal  as  British  plenipotentiary,  vhen  ho 
left  London  on  his  mission  early  in  September,  taking 
Paris  on  his  way.  There  he  had  some  intereatmg  con- 
ferences with  the  king  and  his  minister.  The  latter  eould 
hold  out  no  hope  that  France  would  fulfil  her  -engage- 
menta  as  to  the  slave  trade.  He  spoke,  indeed,  of  their 
African  settlement  as  useless  to  the  French  people,  and 
proposed  to  make  them  over  to  England  in  mfasnge  for 
the  isle  of  France  ;  but  further  than  fiat  he  declined  to 
go,  because  there  were  too  manysntnnnta,  loth  pdkiir,  and 
private,  engaged  to  thwart  Ian  eSacts,  ananas  he  he  no 
unwise  as  to  nuke  any. 
South  America  was  not  an 
stated  that  France  had  set 
those  provinces  in  any  form,  and  M  Tit  intend  to  da  so 
till  they  should  have  settled  their  diftewnaea  with  Spain 
One  way  or  another.  '-aC.de  VBlefe  did  not  add,  as  he 
might  have  done,  that  France  was  fceh'ug  her  way  towards 
the  severance  of  Spain  from  her  colonies,  and  towards  fte 
establishment  in  the  new  world  of  one  or  two  monarchies, 
with  younger  branches  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  at  their 
head."' 

I  The  third  topic  discussed  at  these  Conferences  was  the 
nature  of  the  relations  then  subsisting  between  France 
and  Spain,  and  the  projects  of  the  former  power  in 
reference  to  (he  latter.  These  were  explained  dj  the 
minister  without  any  reserve,  and  with  no  symptoms  of 
apprehension  that  they -would  be  disagreeable  to  England, 
or  of  anxiety  w  to  the  result,  whether  they  should 
or  not.  He  frankly  avowed  that,  tinder  cover  of  the 
sanitary  cordon,  100,000  French  troops  were  assembled ; 
that  it  was  proposed  to  throw  them  in  two  columns 
Into  Spain;  that  one  column,  of  40,000  men,  was  to 
pass  into  Catalonia,  while  the  other,  of  60,000,  was 
to  march  by  the  great  road  through  Irun  upon  Madrid. 
'■•  stated    that  the   sole   object  of  this 


to  insure  the  personal  safety  of  the  king,  to  afford 
him  the  opportunity  to  collect  a  native  force  strong 
enough  to  enable  him  to  protect  himself  against  the 
schemes  of  the  revolutionists — that  is,  to  put  down  the  con- 
stitution. Of  course,  France  said  she  entertained  no  views 
of  conquest  or  aggrandisement,  or  even  of  prolonged 
occupation.  She  would  withdraw  her  troops  whenever 
the  king  of  Spain  said  he  could  do  without  them,  and 
yield  up  every  inch  of  territory.  In  reference  to  this 
matter  the  duke  of  Wellington  wrote  home  for  inatrmctions, 
and  in  reply  Canning  said : — "  If  there  be  a  determined 
project  to  interfere  by  force  or  by  menace  jn  the  present 
ioruggle  in  Spain,  so  convinced  are  his  majesty's  govern- 
it  of  the  useleBsncss  and  danger  of  any  such  inter- 
objectionable  does  it  appear  to  them  in  principle, 
as  well  aantterly  impracticable  in  execution — that  when  the 
necessHy  nrUes— or,  I  would  rather  say,  when  the  oppor- 
tunity oflan — I  am  to  instruct  your  grace  at  once  frankly 
and  pereuiutsaily  to  declare  that  to  any  such  interference, 
come  whet  may,  Ins  majesty  will  not  be  a  party."  To  say 
that  England  peremptorily  declined  "  to  be  a  party  "  to 
the  invasion  of  an  independent  state,  in  order  to  force  upon 
the  people  a  government  contrary  to  their  will,  was  not 
saying  very  much,  nor  putting  the  objection  very  strongly. 
There  ahsnii.l  have  been  the  strongest  possible  protest 
against  anoh  am  iniquitous  outrage  upon  a  foreign  state. 
There  is  mm  moit  in  a  man  saying  that  he  would  not  be  a 
party  tanaVhsfy  or  murder ;  it  is  an  insult  to  expect  that 
he  eiuHdi  fee  «  fatty  to  the  perpetration  of  a  crime.  We 
ate,  that  the  duke  steadily  set  his  face 
out  that  the  step  would  be  not 
that  it  would  precipitate  the 
fjoaernment  feared  ;  that  the 
love  Ferdinand  from 
issnm  •stbejhnnd  of  the  passing  of  the  frontier 
fay  Che  Basnet  tmapa,  and  that,  mm  if  these  troops  should 
vssdd  not  therefore  sab- 
le set  «t  liberty.  lie  argued 
'  Spain  for  such  a  purpose 
would  he  pBBMSHsaal  n  wag  to  put  down  free  institutions, 
and  that  if  XVanen  sstuglit  the  support  of  her  allies,  the 
ily  one  iiiiinii|pil  them  that  had  free  institutions  would 
feel  it  her  duty  to  meet  such  a  request  with  a  refusal. 
Europe  -would  be  ranged  into  two  hostile  camps,  that  of 
absolutism  on  the  one  aide  and  of  revolution  on  the  other ; 
amid  which  not  thrones  only,  but  settled  governments  in 
every  form,  might  be  overthrown." 

In  reply  to  these  arguments,  both  the  king  and  his 
minister  Stated  that  whatever  France  might  ck>  in  the 
matter  ehe  would  do  aroglc-handed,  and  that  she  would 
not  only  not  apply  for  assistance  from  without,  bnt  that,  if 
such  assistance -were  offered,  *he  would  refuse  it.  Tho  duke 
could  not,  however,  prevail  upon  the  French  government 
to  refrain  from  bringing  the  question  between  Franco  and 
Spain  before  the  congress.  The  king  and  hie  minister 
both  contended  that  vast  moral  good  would  accrue  from  a 
joint  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the  allies  ntgainst  the 
treatment  to  which  the  king  of  Spain  waa  subjected,  and 
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a  joint  threat  that  if  any  violence  were  offered  to  his 
person  or  family  all  would  unite  to  avenge  the  outrage. 
"  The  duke,"  says  his  biographer,  "  waa  therefore  forced  to 
withdraw  from  the  conferences,  after  he  had  explained 
that  Great  Britain  would  never  assume  without  proof  that 
Tiolence  was  or  could  be  intended  by  Spain  to  her  royal 
family ;  that  she  would  never  be  brought  to  declare 
beforehand  what  she  might  or  might  not  do  in  any  hypo- 
thetical case ;  and  that  if  other  governments  took  a 
different  course,  tbey  would,  in  his  opinion,  do  violence  to 
the  law  of  nations.  Finally,  he  showed  that  if  the  purpose 
of  the  proposed  agreement  was  to  hinder  Spain,  through 
the  influence  of  fear,  from  perpetrating  a  great  crime,  the 
whole  transaction  must  necessarily  be  made  public  ;  and  be 
took  the  liberty  of  adding,  from  his  acquaintance  with 
their  national  character,  that  Spaniards  were  as  little  likely 
to  be  deterred  by  threats  from  what  they  had  resolved  to 
do  as  any  people  under  the  sun."  * 

Having  reported  to  Mr.  Canning  the  result  of  his 
diplomatic  efforts  at  Paris,  the  duke  set  out  on  his 
journey  to  Vienna,  where  he  arrived  on  the  29th  of 
September,  and  where  he  expected  the  congress  to  be  held. 
Bnt  there  again  England's  plenipotentiary,  the  great  con- 
queror of  Napoleon,  who  had  restored  the  legitimate 
despots  to  their  thrones,  was  treated  with  as  little  con- 
sideration as  at  Paris.  Not  till  his  arrival  did  he  learn 
that  the  congress  which  he  was  invited  to  attend  was  not 
to  be  held  at  Vienna  at  all,  but  at  Verona,  where  the  petty 
Italian  princes  would  have  a  decent  excuse  for  Attending, 
in  order  to  carry  on  their  intrigues.  Meantime,  in  the 
interval  between  the  adjournment  from  one  city  to  another, 
the  allied  sovereigns  were  paying  a  visit  of  friendship  to 
the  king  of  Bavaria,  whose  system  of  government  no  doubt 
met  with  their  unqualified  approval.  As  the  duke's  instruc- 
tions forbade  him  to  meddle  with  Italian  affairs,  he  tarried 
at  Vienna  till  he  should  receive  further  instructions  from 
his  own  government. 

While  awaiting  an  answer,  he  had  opportunities  of 
conferring  personally  with  the  czar,  who  had  obtained 
an  ascendancy  in  the  councils  of  the  Holy  Alliance  which 
rendered  him  the  virtual  master  of  every  situation. 
With  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Turkey,  the  duke  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  from  his  imperial  majesty  an  assur- 
ance that,  unless  driven  to  it  by  some  unforeseen  and 
irresistible  necessity,  he  would  not  come  to  an  open  rupture 
with  the  sultan.  He  was  not  so  successful  in  his  exertions 
with  regard  to  the  Spanish  question,  on  which  the  czar 
was  in  an  irritable  mood.  He  said  that  Spain  was  the 
very  centre  and  focus  of  revolutionary  principles,  and 
be  felt  it  to  be  the  duty  not  leas  than  the  policy  of 
the  allied  sovereigns  to  trample  them  out  at  their 
source,  and  for  this  purpose  he  had  proposed  to  contri- 
bute 150,000  men,  which  he  intended  to  march  into 
Spain  through  French  territory.  In  reply  to  the  duke's 
earnest  remonstrances  against  this  course,  the  czar  put  a 
question  which  betrays  the  aggressive  policy  of  military 
despots.  He  asked  what  be  was  to  do  with  his  army.  It 
insisted  upon  being  led  against  Turkey,  and  was  only  re- 


strained because  he  had  expressed  his  determination  of 
employing  it  in  putting  down  jacobinism  in  the  west.  The 
British  cabinet  did  not  think  that  the  duke  ought  to 
abstain  from  attending  the  congress  because  of  its  meeting 
in  an  Italian  city,  and  thinking  so  himself,  he  set  out  for 
Verona,  after  a  fortnight's  sojourn  in  Vienna.  Arriving 
there  on  the  15th  of  October,  he  found  it  crowded  with  the 
elite  of  European  society.  Before  he  left  Vienna,  he  was 
waited  upon  by  the  celebrated  philanthropist,  William 
Allen,  a  member  of  the  society  of  Friends,  who  was  known 
to  every  public  man  in  his  own  country,  and  had  cones- 
ponded  with  most  of  the  princes  and  Statesmen  of  Europe. 
The  duke  was,  therefore,  mora  amused  than  surprised 
when  Mr.  Allen  said  to  him,  "  Friend,  I  must  go  t. 
Verona."    The  following  dialogue  then  ensued : — 

Duke:  That  is  impossible;  haven't  you  read  the  order 
that  nobody  is  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the  town  unless 
he  belongs  to  one  of  the  embassies  ? 

Allen  :  Friend,  I  must  go  to  Verona,  and  thou  must 
enable  me  to  do  so. 

Duke  :  How  can  I  do  that  ?  You  don't  hold  any  office, 
and  I  have  none  to  give  you. 

Allen  :  Friend,  I  must  go  to  Verona,  and  thou  must 
carry  me  thither. 

Duke:  Well,  if!  must,  Imust;  bat  the  only  thing  I 
can  do  for  you,  is  to  make  you  one  of  my  couriers.  If 
you  like  to  ride  as  my  courier,  you  may  do  so. 

Allen  i  Friend,  I  told  thee  that  I  must  go  to  Verona, 
and  that  thou  must  carry  me  thither ;  I  will  ride  as  thou 
desirest,  and  am  ready  to  set  out  immediately. 

And  the  Friend  did  ride  as  the  duke's  avant  courier, 
and,  reaching  his  destination  before  him,  introduced  him- 
self to  the  emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia  and  the  other 
crowned  heads,  and  lectured  them  all  round  on  the  iniquity 
of  the  traffic  in  negroes.  The  worthy  Friend  was,  however, 
strangely  out  of  place  in  the  gay  and  brilliant  society  which 
at  that  time  crowded  Verona.  Never  had  that  old  city 
witnessed  such  scenes  of  splendour  and  dissipation.  Balls 
and  theatrical  representations  occupied  every  night,  and 
were  renewed  every  morning,  to  the  great  apparent  delight 
of  all  who  partook  in  them.  "  Into  the  round  of  gaiety 
which  never  slackened,  no  one  threw  himself  with  greater 
abandon  than  the  duke  of  Wellington.  Fond  of  society, 
and  especially  of  the  society  of  beautiful  and  gifted  women, 
be  met  in  the  frankest  manner  all  the  advances  that  were 
made  to  him,  and  indulged  to  his  heart's  content  in  that 
interchange  of  pleasant  sayings  and  doings  in  which  few 
public  men  of  the  day  knew  better  than  himself  how  to 
take  part;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  more  than  all 
the  other  diplomatists  assembled  there,  he  was  courted  and 
caressed,  not  merely  because  of  the  renown  which  attached 
to  him  personally,  but  because  it  waa  hoped  to  work,  . 
through  his  self-love,  upon  his  temper,  and  thus  to  render 
the  policy  of  England,  concerning  which  much  anxiety 
prevailed,  more  in  union  than  it  might  otherwise  be  with 
that  of  the  continental  government.  Bnt  the  politicians, 
female  as  well  ns  male,  who  indulged  in  these  speculations 
entirely  mistook  their  man.  To  whatever  weaknesses 
he  might  be  liable — and  he  was  not  exempt  from  the  short- 
comings of  human  nature — the  duke  was  so  far  master  of 
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himself  be  never  to  give  his  confidence  lightly  to  any 
one;   Slid,  from  a  course  of  action  to  which  fluty 
conviction  of  its  fitness  pointed,  neither  blandishments 
nor  their  opposite*  could,  under  any  circumstances,  torn 
him  aaide.™* 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  gaiety  and  pleasure,  the  despots 
did  not  lose  sight  of  their  great  object  to  crash  the  liberties 
of  Spain.  Indeed,  as  appears  from  the  foregoing  passage, 
they  availed  themselves  of  the  Circean  cap  of  pleasure  to 
accomplish  their  nefarious  purposes.  The  "  advances  "  of 
beautiful  and  gifted  women  were  so  many  assaults  on  the 
integrity  of  the  British  plenipotentiary.  Each  Delilah  in 
troccesdoa  endeavoured  to  cut  off  the  "  invincible  looks"  of 
the  hero  of  Waterloo,  who,  i\  is  to  be  feared,  gave  them  too 
many  opportunities.  But  he  did  not  betray  bis  trust,  and, 
on  the  whole,  he  acquitted  himself  as  well  as  could  be  ex- 
pected under  the  circumstances.  Austria  was  induced  to 
aAnowledge  an  old  debt  to  England,  and  to  pay  an  instal  ■ 
ment.  The  utmost  which  she  could  obtain  from  the  allies 
on  the  slave  trade  was  a  reissue  of  the  joint  condemnation  of 
the  traffic  which  had  been  pronounced  in  1815  at  Vienna, 
and  a  special  assurance  from  France  that  as  soon  as  public 
feeling  would  admit,  steps  would  be  token  to  carry  out  the 
treaty  with  England.  In  the  discussion  of  the  affairs  of 
Italy  the  duke  took  no  part ;  but  the  peace  which  he 
bad  urged  upon  Russia  and  Turkey  was  happily  con- 
cluded, on  terms  honourable  to  both.  With  regard  to 
the  struggles  for  freedom  in  Spain  and  other  countries,  the 
duke  found  the  allied  sovereigns  in  the  worst  possible 
temper.  They  had  no  patience  with  England  on  account 
of  her  dissent,  however  mildly  expressed,  from  their  policy. 
"  Hence,  though  England  never  expresEed  her  approval  of 
the  military  revolts  in  Spain  and  Italy,  or  even  in  South 
America,  still,  because  she  declined  to  be  a  party  to  the  sup- 
pression of  the  free  institutions  in  which  they  issued, 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia  spoke  of  her  as  the  champion 
of  revolutionary  principles  all  over  the  world."  t 

Accordingly,  the  duke  found  himself  alone  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  plan  of  an  armed  intervention  in  Spain.  It 
was  at  first  proposed  that  all  the  allies  should  unite  in  thU; 
but  H  wes  ultimately  agreed  that  a  procei  verbal  should  be 
jointly  adopted,  in  which  the  king  of  Spain  and  his  family 
should  be  declared  to  be  under  the  protection  of  Europe, 
and  Spain  threatened  with  a  terrible  vengeance  if  any  in- 
jury were  done  to  them.  This  prochs  verbal  was  addressed 
to  the  head  of  the  Spanish  government,  with  an  explanation 
of  the  reasons  for  its  adoption.  The  duke  wss  disappointed 
and  mortified  at  the  obstinate  self-will  of  the  crowned 
despots.  He  had  gone  to  Verona  in  the  hope  that  they 
wonld  at  all  events  be  open  to  arguments  in  favour  of 
peace ;  he  found  them  bent  ou  such  a  course  as  would  render 
its  preservation  impossible.  When  the  ministes»reducedtheir 
ideas  to  a  definite  shape,  the  incidents  which  they  agreed 
to  accept  as  leading  necessarily  to  war  appeared  to  him 
fallacious  in  the  extreme.  They  were  these: — First,  an 
armed  attack  by  Spain  upon  France.  Second,  any  personal 
ontrage  ofarcd  to  Ferdinand  VII.,  or  to  any  member  of  the 
Spanish  royal -family.     Third,  an  act  of  the  SpanUi  legis- 


lature dethroning  the  king,  or  interfering  in  any  way  with 
the  right  of  succession.  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia 
accepted  the  conditions  readily,  adhering,  at  the  same  time, 
to  the  substance  of  the  notes  which  they  had  previously 

The  duke  produced  a  paper  of  his  own,  in  which  the 
three  hypothetical  causes  of  war  were  considered  separately. 
He  showed,  "  First,  that  an  attack  by  Spain  upon  France 
was  an  occurrence  beyond  the  range  of  human  probability ; 
next,  that  though,  according  to  the  usages  of  civilised 
nations,  the  persons  of  monarchs  were  held  to  be  sacred,  to 
extend  a  character  of  sanctity  to  these  of  other  members  of 
the  royal  family  was  a  thing  nerer  before  heard  of  in  the 
history  of  the  world ;  and  lastly,  that,  till  the  allies  should 
be  informed  on  sufficient  authority  that  a  plan  for  dethron- 
ing Ferdinand  or  changing  the  succession  in  Spain  was 
actually  in  progress,  to  assume  that  such  crimes  might  be 
perpetrated  was  to  insult  the  whole  Spanish  nation.  For 
his  own  part,  he  must  decline  to  have  any  share  in  the 
transaction,  or  to  deliver  an  opinion  upon  purely  hypothe- 
tical cases  further  than  this — that  if  the  independence  of 
Spain  were  assailed  without  just  cause,  Great  Britain  would 
be  no  party  to  the  proceeding."  * 

So  prejudiced  were  the  allied  sovereigns  against  England, 
that  they  were  ready  to  believe  any  tak)  to  her  disadvantage. 
One  story  which  wss  circulated  amongst  them  at  the  time 
was  that  England  had  bound  herself  to  support  Spain 
against  France,  in  return  for  certain  stipulated  commercial 
advantages.  Another  was  that  she  had  entered  into  a 
secret  treaty  to  defend  Portugal  against  France,  even 
though  Portugal  should  join  Spain  in  the  war,  After  all 
the  duke's  arguments,  explanations,  and  remonstrances,  the 
French  plenipotentiary  was  about  to  setoff  for  Paris,  repre- 
senting all  the  powers  as  being  perfectly  unanimous  on  the 
policy  adopted  towards  Spain,  and  the  duke  was  obliged  to 
threaten  him  with  a  public  contradiction  if  he  did  not 
alter  that  statement  and  except  England.  The  allies 
declined  even  to  consider  his  paper  on  the  revolted  South 
American  provinces,  venting  their  ill-feeling  in  the  fol- 
lowing remark  : — "  That  it  was  a  subject  of  deep  regret 
to  them  that  England  should  stand  forth  as  the  protector 
of  jacobins  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  that  they  (the 
allies)  had  neither  the  power  nor  the  inclination  to> 
prevent  it." 

We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  tltat  the  duke  with- 
drew from  them  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  tarn  affaire 
had  taken,  and  distrustful  of  the  issue.  In  a  parting 
interview  with  the  emperor  of  Russia,  the  latter  spoke  at 
length  in  strong  disapprobation  of  the  refusal  of  England 
to  co-operate  in  putting  down  revolution,  'and  said,  in 
conclusion,  that  Russia  was  prepared,  for  every  eventuality. 
"  She  was  able,  with  the  support  of  Austria  and  Prussia, 
to  crush  revolution  both  in  France  and  Spain  ;  and,  if  the 
necessity  should  arise,  she  was  determined  to  do  so."  The 
duke  heard  his  imperial  majesty  to  an  end,  and  then 
ventured  to  assure  him  that  there  was  no  sympathy,  and 
could  be  none,  between  England  and  revolutionists  and 
jacobins  anywhere.    The  system  of  English  government  m 
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founded  on  respect  for  property;  j.icobiniain,  or  revolution — 
in  the  sense  which  ha  imperial  majesty  applied  to  the 
term — on  toe  confiscation  of  property.  All  for  which 
Eugnuid  pleaded  was  tha  right  of  nations  to  sot  up  whatever 
ibnn  of  govennent  they  thought  beat,  and  to  be  leftto  "i-"pgp 
tlieir  own  affairs,  so  long  an  they  allowed  other  nations  to 
manage  theirs.  Neither  he  nor  the  government  which  he 
represented  was  blind  to  the  many  defects  which  dis- 
figured the  Spanish  constitution ;  but  they  were  satisfied 
that  the  beet  remedy  for  these  would  be  provided  by 
time,  and  to  that  greatest  of  all  practical  reformers 
be  advised  that  Spain  and  her  constitution  should  be 
left.  The  emperor  could  not  gainsay  the  justice  of 
these  remarks,  neither  was  he  willing  to  be  persuaded 
by  them ;  so,  after  expressing  himself  well  pleased  with  the 
settlement  which,  had  been  effected  of  the  Turkish  question, 
be  embraced  tba-dake,  and  they  parted. 

The  duke  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  9th  of  December, 
having  spent  mom  than  two  mouths  at  diplomacy  with 
very  iismtisftiluiji  results.  Ho  found  the  king  and  his 
minister,  de  Villeie,  much  cooled  in  their  feelings  towards 
the  SpaaJsb-  government,  in  consequence  of  the  tone  of 
moderation  it  had  assumed  after  its  defeat  of  the  royalist 
insurgents.  The  king  was  now  disposed  to  recall  his  army 
of  observation,  if  he  could  do  so  with  honour,  and  all  he 
pressed  for  now  was  that.  Spain  should  so  modify  her  system 
as  to  make  the  constitution  emanate  from  the  king,  by 
resting  it  npunaroyal  charter,  and  not  upon  the  will  of 
tie  people.  K  thia  were  done,  and  done  in  time  for  him 
et>  explain.- whs  case  to  the  parliament,  when  theymet  OB 
the  28th  of  January,  everything  else,  every  matter  of 
arrangement  and  detail,  would  fe  left  to  ts*  undisturbed 
Management  of  the  Spanish  cabinet  and  eortes.  This  was 
truly  very  asewmnodating.  If  Spain  venal  only  recant 
her  ronsettaahmahnm,  and  adopt  tha  abataotist  creed  at* 
divine  rigs)*,  the  allfei  wonli  not  send  tlisir  armies  into  the 
country  te  the  protection  of  the  king-  against  hia  people. 
The  dul»  having  reported  the  altered  state  of  feeling  in 
the  Frees*  ^mi  linear,  and  all  tha*  had  passed,  to  Mr. 
Cansngv  the  fcrergn  secretary  instructed  hew  to  deliver 
an  official  aMe  to  N.  da  VtHele,  containing  a  direct  offer 
from  England  to  mediate.  Tbi3  otftsc  was  dedirted.  On 
the  20th  of  December  the  duke  qflitted  Paris,  and  arrived  in 
London  early  in  January.  Subsequently  the  dtfsanmsfa 
war  wax  carried  on  between  M.  Chateaubriand  and  Me. 
Canning,  both  men  of  genius,  and  assesses  of  a  BsiasaaM 
rtyte  of  rhetoric,  to  which  tha  dufceof  Wesmsgton  had  no 
en-tensions.  Mr.  Canning,  sSnding  to  the  unnaned  sssnai 
intervention  in  Spain,  with  a  view  to  stamp  out  the  revo- 
lution, said,  "  The  spirit  of  terotaticat — which,  shnt  up 
within  the  Pyrenees,  might  exhaust  itseS  with  straggles, 
trying  indeed  to  Spain,  but  harmless  to  her  negh&aara, 
when  restricted — if  called  forth  from  within  these  pre- 
eincta  by  the  provocation  of  foreign  attack,  might 
find,  perhaps,  in  other  countries  fresh  aliment  for  its 
fury,  and  might  renew  throughout  Europe  the  misery 
of  the  five-and- twenty  years  which  preceded  the  peace  of 
1815." 

On  the  29th  of  January  the  king  of  Franco  opened 
the  chambers   with   a   warlike    speech.      It   spoke  of 


100,000  French  soldiers  prepared  to  march  under  a 
prince  of  the  blood  for  the  deliverance  of  Ferdinand  VJX 
and  his  loyal  people  from  the  tyranny  of  a  portion.  A 
few  weds  after  the  march  commenced,  and  from  the 
Bidsssoa  to  Madrid  it  was  a  continued  triumph.  The 
king  wssBet  at  liberty,  and  the  gates  of  Cadis  were  opened. 
The  Spaniards  wera  not  true  to  themselves,  the  mass  of  the 
people  being  unable  to  appreciate  liberal  institutions. 
There  was  also  a  counter-revolution  in  Portugal,  aided  by 
foreign  bayonets,  restoring  the  despotic  system.  These 
events  produced  great  dhsnnatection  in  England,  and  tha 
duke  was  strongly  cennxed  far  tha  timidity  of  hia  tone  in 
the  congress.  Replying  to  attacks  made  in  the  upper 
house  by  lords  Ellenborough,  Holland,  and  Grey,  he  asked 
whether  it  would  be  becoming  in  one  who  appealed  in  the 
character  of  a  mediator  to  employ  threats,  especially  if  he 
had  no  power  to  carry  them  infer  affect : — "Were  they  for 
a  policy  of  peace  or  n  pnfiey  of  was;?  If  for  the  former, 
could  he  go  further  thssa  tot  ssajnsss  that  to  any  violent 
attack  on  the  indeesmdnaaa  of  Spain  she  king  bin  master 
would  be  no  party?  If  rsrtte  kstser,  all  he  had  to  say  was 
that  he  entirely  differed  fhm  trwimy  mil  ha  believed  that 
his  views  would  be  sappened  by  siL  the  intelligent  portion 
of  the  community." 

The  conduet  of  the  gnvaannsnt  in  reference  to  the  con- 
gress was  tha  subject  of  an  animated  debate  in  the  house 
of  common*,  which  began  oa  April  28th,  and  lasted 
three  days.  It  was  on,  a  motion:  for  a  vote  of  censum  fin 
the  feebleness  of  tone  assessed  by  the  government,  in  the 
negotiations-  with,  the  antes,  an.  amendment  having  bean 
proposed  expressive  of  gratitude  and  approbation.  In  JhV. 
Canning's  speech  on  the  third  day/ there  was  one  ncsnsnfc- 
abte  passage,  which  dearly  defined  hia  foreign  IMsTsj,  and 
showed  that  it  had  a  dntinet  purpose,  and  aimed  at  an 
object  of  the  Mghist  importjuwe.  Tf  i  isiiil  "  T  issssiisl, 
sir,  that  whatever  might  grow  out  of  »  ssensaun-  emnasnt 
between  Spain  and  Franca  (thoesjb.  master  far  sasmn  mill 
ejderation),  wan  less  to  be  dreaded  than  that  an  the  stent 
r-rmT-ffn  Cesatsaanwshonsa  mrmfiiriii  iitjhI  sntjnssm 
against  Spam;  sod  that  altanngn  tha  nest  seysaty  int  nenst 
of  importance,  indeed,  wan  to  keep  the-  pease,  altogether,  to 
prevent  any  war  against  Spain,  the  first  in  point  of  time 


the  allies  on  the  one  side  and  Snam  on 

rtn  mini,  tin  ii  sjaiitiiiii  1ml it  in  hi  and  «■■■     That, 

might  be,  wound  n 

of  ordinary  diplomacy.  The  immediate  object  of  TngbniT, 
therefore,  was  to  tanadar  the  impress  of  a  joint  character 
from  being  affixed  tonne  war,  if  war  there  avast  be,  with 
Sknsn ;  to  sake  can*  that  the  war  should  not  grow  out  of 
an  aasssned  jwhalTitsgn  of  the  congress;  to  keep  within 
reasonable  bounds  Ant  jeafrsninating  areopagitical  spirit 
which  the  memorandrtm  of  the  British  cabinet  of  May, 
1820,  describes  as  beyond  the  sphere  of  tbo  original  concep- 
tion and  understood  principles  of  the  alliance— an  alliance 
never  intended  as  a  union  for  the  government  of  the  world, 
or  for  the  superintendence  of  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
states ;  and  this,  I  say,  was  accomplished." 
The  sense  of  the  house  was  so  completely  with  the 
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government,  that  Mr.  Brougham,  who  led  the  opposition, 
declined  to  go  to  a  division.  A  division  having  been 
ailed  for,  however,  on  the  part  of  ministers,  the  whole 
ill  mill j  poured  into  the  lobby,  till  it  could  hold  no  more ; 
sod  then  the  remaining  members  who  were  shut  in  were 
(impelled  to  pass  for  an  opposition,  though  there  were 
ministerialists  among  them.  They  amounted  to  twenty,  in 
»  boose  of  373." 

The  aggressive  policy  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  the 
French  invasion  of  Spain,  despite  England's  remonstrances, 
provoked  Mr.  Canning  to  hasten  the  recognition  of  the  re- 
volted colonies  in  South  America.    It  was  in  defending 


cause  we  are  unprepared  for  war ;  on  the  contrary,  if  eight 
months  ago  the  government  did  not  hesitate  to  proclaim 
that  the  country  was  prepared  for  war,  if  war  should  un- 
fortunately be  necessary,  every  month  that  has  since 
passed  has  but  made  us  so  much  the  more  capable  of 
exertion.  The  resources  created  by  peace  are  means  of 
war:  in  cherishing  those  resources,  we  but  accumulate 
those  means.  Oar  present  repose  is  no  more  a  proof  of 
inability  to  act  than  a  state  of  inertness  and  inactivity  in 
which  I  have  seen  those  mighty  masses  that  float  in  the 
waters  above  your  town,  is  a  proof  that  they  are  devoid  of 
strength,  and  incapable  of  being  fitted  for  action.   You  well 


this  policy  that  he  ottered  tne  memorable  sentence  so  often 
quoted  at  a  specimen  of  the  sublime  : — "  Contemplating 
Spain  such  as  our  ancestors  had  known  her,  I  resolved 
that  if  France  had  Spain,  it  should  not  be  Spain  with  the 
Indies.  I  called  the  New  World  into  existence  to  redress 
the  balance  of  the  old." 

'  In  a  speech  which  he  delivered  at  Plymouth  occurs 
the  famous  passage  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  pacific 
attitude  of  England : — "  Our  ultimate  object  was,"  he 
■ul,  "  the  peace  of  the  world ;  but  let  it  not  be  said 
that  we  cultivate  peace  either  because  we  fear,  or  be- 


Peacc,"  voL  L,  ]>.  9M. 


know,  gentlemen,  how  soon  one  of  those  stupendous 
masses  now  reposing  on  their  shadows  in  perfect  stillness  — 
how  soon,  upon  any  call  of  patriotism  or  of  necessity,  it 
would  assume  the  likeness  of  an  animated  thing  instinct 
with  life  and  motion ;  how  so3n  it  would  ruflle,  as  it  were, 
its  swelling  plumage  ;  how  quickly  it  would  put  forth  all 
its  beauty  and  its  bravery,  collect  its  scattered  elements  of 
strength,  and  awaken  its  dormant  thunder.  Such  as  is  one 
of  these  magnificent  machines  when  springing  from  inac- 
tion into  a  display  of  its  might,  such  is  England  herself, 
while,  apparently  passive  and  motionless,  she  silently  con- 
centrates the  power  to  be  put  forth  on  an    aJ^uate 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
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me  ut  ime  orlnaoaTcrtlble  Bull 
Tra  year  1623  opened  auspiciously,  and  continued  to 
exhibit  unequivocal  marks  of  progressive  prosperity. 
Kvery  branch  of  manufacturing;  industry  was  in  a 
flourishing  eiata.  The  cotton  trade  was  unusually 
brisk.  There  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  silks  and  woollens  manufactured ;  and  in  consequence  of 
augmenting  exportation,  the  demand  for  hardware  and 
cutlery  wi»  quickened  from  the  state  of  stagnation  in 
which  it  had  remained  sinoa  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
The  shipping  interest,  which  liad  been  greatly  depressed, 
Mb/  shared  iu  the  general  improvement.  The  agricul- 
tnristsy  however,  were  still  embarrassed  nod  discontented. 
In  Jaanarji  no  less  than-  sixteen  English  counties  had  sent 
Itqufeitiona  to  their  sheriffs  to  call  meetings  to  consider 
the  causes  of  their  distresses.  The  principal  remedial  pro- 
fsestl  were  reduction  of  taxation :  a  reform  of  tha  home  of 
bjokhdodb;  a  depreciation  of  tie  currency  ;  m  commutation 
of  tidies;  and  an  appropriation  of  the  ludundant  wealth  of 
tho  church  to  the  puniic  exigencies;.  At  the  Norwich 
meeting  x  aeries  of  resolutions  wens  proposed  and  ssttmdcd 
jay  the  gentry  of  the  county,  but  they  wer»  rejected  and 
pat  toads  on  Uia  motion  of  Mb.  Cobnett,  who  Mad  a 
l  which  was  adopted  with  acclamation.  It  re- 
l  an  appropriation  of  part  of  tha  ahnrch  pro- 
jaEty  0»»  tiia  paymsot  of  thu  public  debt ;  a  reduction,  of 
trie  ■tMsRg  army ;  an.  abolition,  of  smecuaoi  and  un- 
dMnsJ  pensions ;  the  sale  of  theanawn  lands;  meqoilaBlo 
adjustment  of  contracts  ;  the  suspension  of  alt  legal  processes 
for  one  year  for  the  recovery  of  rents  and  tithes ;  and  the 
repeal  of  the  taxes  on  malt,  soap,  leather,  hops,  and  candles. 
The  distress  which  had  pressed  so  severely  on  tho  coun- 
try, and  which  set  tbo  psoplc  thinking  about  the  most 
perilous  political  changes,  wa3  intimately  connected  with 
the  state  of  tho  currency.  Throughout  tho  troubled 
period  of  almost  incessant  war  and  lavish  expenditure  be- 
tween 1797  and  1815,  the  business  of  the  nation  was 
carried  ou  with  an  inconvertible  paper  currency,  the 
precious  metals  having  nearly  all  departed  from  tho 
country.  Bank  notes  were  issued  in  such  quantities,  lo 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  government,  that  the  prices  of 
all  commodities  were  nearly  doubled.  The  bill  which  was 
passed  in  1819  providing  for  the  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments, had  reduced  tho  currency  feom  £48,278,070, 
Which    was   its    amount  in    1819,  to   £26,588,000,  in 
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again  took.  pa* 


on.  saT  the-  national 
m&oatty  by 

meNis  of  a  freer  use  of  capital,  waasii  govs  empferyvaent 
and  contentment  to  the  people.  This  effect  was  materially 
promoted  by  the  Small  Note  Bill  which  was  passed  in 
July,  1822,  extending  for  ten  years  longer  the  period 
during  which  small  notes  were  to  be  issued;  its  termination 
having  been  fixed,  by  Peel's  bill  for  1828.  The  average  of 
bank  notes  in  circulation  in  1822  was  £17,8152,890.  Iu 
November  of  the  following  year  it  had  increased  by  nearly 
two  millions.  The.  effect  of  this  extension  of  tho  small 
upon  prices  was  remarkable.  Wheat  rose 
from  38s.  to  52s.,  and  in  1324  it  mounted  up  to  64s.  la 
the  meantime  the  bullion  in  the  bank,  of  England  increased 
so  much,  that  whereas  in  1619  it  had  been  only  £3,595,360,. 
January,  1821,  it  amounted  to  £14,200,000.  Tho 
effect  of  all  these  causes  combined  was  the  commencement 
of  a  reign  of  national  prosperity,  which  burst  upon  tho 
country  like  a  brilliant  morning  sun,  chasing  away  the 


1822.  The  consequence  was  tha.  redaction  of  pricas  in 
the  meantime,,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  per  cent.,  in  all  tho 
articles  of  production  and  oomcitroe.  With,  this  tremen- 
dous fall  ef  pricas,  the  amount  of  liabilities  remained 
unchanged ;  rents,  taxes,  and  encumbrances  were  to  be 
paid  according  to  the  letter  af  the  contract,  while  ths 
prodoca  and  conunodi  ties— tho .  sale  of  which  waa  relied 
upon  to  pay  tbem — did  not  produce  mora-  than  half  the 
amount  thai  they  waali  have  brought  ut  the  tima  of  tho 
contracts.  The  evil  of  this  sudden  change  waa  aggra- 
vated by  the  South  American  revolution,,  in.  conse- 
quence of  which  the  annual  supply  of  the  precious 
metals  was  reduced  to  a  third  of  its  former  amount. 
It  was  peculiarly  unfortunate  that  this  stoppage  in 
the  supply  of  gold  and  silver  occurred  at  the  vciy  time 
that  oar  legislature  had  adopted  tho  principle  that  paper 
currency  should  bo  regarded  as  strictly  representing  gold, 
and  should  ba  at  any  moment  convertible  into  sovereigns. 
A  papsr  currency  should  never  be  allowed  to  exceed  the 
available  property  which  it  represents,  but  it  is  not  uwuawary 
that  its  equivalent  iu  gold  should  be  lying  idle  in  the  coffers 
of  the  bank,  ready  to  be  paid  out  at  any  moment  the  public 
should  be  seized  with  a  foolish  panic.  It  is  enough  that 
the  credit  of  the  state  should  be  pledged  for  tho  value  of 
the  notes,  and  that  credit  should  not  be  strained  beyond, 
the  resources  at  its  command.  The  close  of  1822  funned 
the  turning-point  in  tha  industrial  condition  of  tha 
country.  The  extreme  cheapness  of  provisions,  after  three 
years  of  comparative  privation,  enabled  those  engwged  in 
manufacturing  pursuits  to  purchase  many  commodities 
which  they  had  hitherto  not  been  able  to  afford.  Thu 
caused  a  gradual  ravisnl  of  trade,  which  waa  gnsttly 
stimulated  by  the  opflramg-of  new  mtakets  for  our  goods, 
especially  in  Sooth  Ana  us  its,  to  which  oar  eaporte  werrj 
nearly  trebled  in  value  baewsanr  1818  and  LOSS;  when  the 
inrlepecdeuca  af  tha-  South  American-  republics  bad  been 
estahnahed.  Tbaaaandanoe of  tho onmnunnal world  waa 
by  the  conviction  that  South  America  wodd  prove 
[failing  Dorado  &r  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals. 
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chilling  fogs  of  derpondency,  and  dksipatitig   the  gloom 
of  the  popular  mind. 

In  opening  the  session  of  1823  the  king,  referring 
to  this  cheering  state  of  tbAnp,  said,  "Deeply  aa  his 
oiajeety  regret*  the  continued  depresaion  of  the  agri- 
cultural interest,  the  satisfaction  with  which  hi*  majesty 
conteanpsates  the  increasing  activity  which  pervadef 
■lauuIaetDnng  districts,  and  the  flourishing  condition,  of 
oar  oopineroe  in-most  of  it*  principal  branches,  is  greet ly 
auhanoed  by  the  confident  persuasion  that  the  progrcasi 
proapurity  of  so  many  of  toe  interests  of  the  country  cat 
not  tail  to  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  that  great 
interest  which  is  the  moat  important  of  them  all."  And 
in  the  royal  speech  delivered  in  opening  the  session  of 
1821,  he  referral  to  the  same  subject  in  a  strain 
of  congrainlation,  saying,  "  Trade  and  commerce  are 
extending  themselves  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Ad 
increasing  activity  pervades  almost  every  branch  of  tnauu- 
feeturo;  the  grow  Hi  of  reveaue  is  such  ae  not  only  k>  sustain 
public  credit,  and  to  prove  the  unimpaired  productiveness  of 
our  Naouroes,  but  to  evince  a  diffusion  of  comfort  among 
the  pant  body  of  the  people.  Agriculture  is  recovering 
from  the  depression  under  which  it  laboured,  and,  by  the 
steady  operation  of  natnsal  causes,  is  gradually  re-assuming 
the  station  to  which  its  importance  entitles  it  among  tie 
great  interests  of  the  nation.  At  no  former  period  has  there 
^reraHed  throughout  all  classes  in  this  ialaudaraora  cheerful 
spirit  of  seder,  or  a  more  jnat  sense  of  the  advantages 
which,  under  the  blessings  of  Providence,  they  enjoy.  In 
Ireland,  which  has  for  some  time  past  been  the  object  of 
his  majesty's  particular  solicitude,  there  are  many  indica- 


Ob  the  12th  of  February,  1823,  the  president  of  the 
board  of  trade  said,  in  his  place  in  parfkmeut : — "  The 
general  exports  of  the  oountry  in  the  four  yean  from 
1816  to  1819  bad  decreased  £14,000,000  in  official 
valne ;  and  he  took  the  official  value  in  preference  to  the 
deslsred, 'beoaose  it-was  from  the  quantity  of  goods  pro- 
dsoed  that  the  best  measure  was  derived  of  th;  employ- 
ment afforded  to  the  different  classes  of  the  community. 
In  the  year  from  the  6th  of  January,  1619,  to  the  5th  of 
January,  1830,  the  exports  of  the  country  fell  off  no 
fcn  than  £11,000,060;  and  in  looking  at  that  part  of  it 
which  autre  completely  embraced  British  or  Irish  manu- 
facture, he  found  that  the  difference  in  four  yean  was 
*Vf,4U,7U  ;  and  that  in  the  year  from  the  5th  of 
January,  i*ao,  to  the  6th  of  January,  1821,  there  was  a 
deensss  of  £8,929,629,  Nobody,  therefore,  could  be 
i  that,  at  that  period,  the  industry  of  the  .coun- 
1  to  bo  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  depression ; 
*•*  oar  manaafaatgrssH  were  most  of  .them  unemployed ; 
that  oar  agriculturists  were  many  of  them  embarrassed  ; 
snd  that  the  amiatry,  to  use  the  phrase  of  a  friend  of  his 
in  presenting  a  petition  from  the  merchants  of  London, 
txUUlid  all  &e  twnsarancM  of  a  dying  nation.  Though 
the  swuiitinw  of  the  agricultural  interest  was  not  as 
■Wusrius  as  he  could  wish,  still  it  was  most  satisfactory 
far  him  to  stats  that  not  only  did  the  exports  of  last 
war  (1«22)-Mused  those  of  all  the  yearn  to  which  he  had 
•„  bat  «Jso  those  «f  the  moat  flourishing  year 


which  bad  occurred  during  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
In  all  the  material  articles  there  had  been  a  considerable 
increase.  The  export  of  cotton  bad  increased  ten  per 
cent.,  and  hardware  seventeen  per  cent. ;  of  linens  twelve 
per  cent.,  an  J  of  woollens  thirteen  per  cent. ;  and  the 
aggregate  exports  of  1822  exceeded  those  of  1820  by 
twenty  per  cent.,  sad  of  1S21  by  seven  per  cent.,  not  with* 
standing  a  deduction  was  to  be  made  from  the  exports  of 
one  great  article,  sugar,  owing  to  a  prohibitory  decree  of 
Russia,  amounting  to  thirty-fire  per  cent."  The  result  of 
this  prosperous  state  of  thiogs  was  that,  in  1823,  the 
new  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  enabled  to  present 
the  best  and  most  popular  budget  that  had  been  laid  before 
parliament  for  many  years,  remitting  a  large  amount  of 
taxes  that  had  pressed  most  heavily  on  the  springs  of 
industry,  and  inflicted  the  greatest  amount  of  incon- 
venience and  privation  upon  lha  people.  The  revenue 
of  the  nation  in  that  year  was  £57,000,000,  and  the  expen- 
diture was  estimated  at  £49,852,780,  leaving  a  surplus  of 
upwards  of  £7,000,000.  Of  this  surplus,  £5,000,000  was 
set  aside  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  and 
remainder  for  the  remission  of  taxes.  As  the  assessed 
taxes  were  most  oppressive,  tliey  were  reduced  fifty  per  cen  t., 
a  reduction  which  was  estimated  on  the  window  tax  alone 
at  £1,205,000.  On  the  whole,  the  assessed  taxes  were 
reduced  by  £2,200,000.  This  included  £100,000,  the 
total  amount  of  assessed  taxes  in  Ireland.  In  England  the 
whole  of  the  window  tax  was  removed  from  the  ground 
floors  of  shops  and  warehouses.  In  the  following  year  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  a  still  more  agreeable  ac- 
count to  render  to  the  nation.  The  emperor  of  Austria  had 
agreed  to  pay  £2,500,000  out  of  an  old  debt  of  £G,000,000, 
an  agreement  which  nobody  expected.  There  was  also  a 
iurplus  this  year,  which  enabled  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer to  devote  £5,000,000  to  the  reduction  of  the 
national  debt,  and  £1,250,000  to  tbc  remission  of  the  duties 
i  rum,  coals,  wool,  silk,  and  law  proceedings. 
Hitherto,  everything  connected  with  the  public  accounts 
and  the  national  debt  was  involved  in  mystery.  So  great 
the  complications  that  it  was  difficult  for  even  the 
best  accountants  to  understand  them,  while  they  were 
almost  unintelligible  to  the  public.  Mr.  Robinson  showed 
the  strength  and  superiority  of  his  mind  by  attempting 
to  simplify  the  whole  financial  system,  especially  what 
related  to  the  national  debt,  for  tbc  reduction  of  which 
he  set  apart  the  annual  sum  of  £5,000,000.  This 
the  '•  sinking  fund,"  which,  had  it  been  preserved, 
would,  in  thirty  years,  with  the  growing  interest  upon 
interest,  have  paid  off  £300,000,000  of  the  public 
debt.  But  it  was  not  preserved,  and  the  national  debt 
remains  almost  in  its  integrity,  absorbing  nearly  half 
■cvenue  to  pay  the  interest  on  it.  In  1824  govern- 
ment was  able  to  spare  £500,000  sterling  for  the  building 
of  churches  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  £1,000,000 
having  been  previously  granted  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
sum  of  £300,000  was  voted  for  repairing  and  enlarging 
Windsor  Castle,  and  £57,000  for  the  purchase  of  Mr. 
Angcrstein'ij  collection  of  picture,  which  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  present  National  Gallery. 
in  1823  wo-  behold  the  starting  point  of  the  liberal 
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system  of  commercial  policy,  for  which  not  only  EDgland, 
but  the  world,  is  so  much  indebted— the  rivulet,  which 
gradually  expanded  into  a  mighty  river,  bearing  incal- 
culable blessings  upon  its  bosom  to  every  nation  under 
heaven.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Huskisson  as  a  member 
of  the  government  was  an  immense  advantage  to  the 
nation.  He  was  a  man  of  great  abilities,  which  he  had 
peraeveringly  devoted  to  the  study  of  political  economy. 
He  was  a  complete  master  of  all  subjeMa  in  which  statistics 
were  involved,  and  was  universally  looked  up  to 


alterations.  The  8  George  IV.,  cap.  41,  repealed  certain 
statutes  relating  to  foreign  commerce  which  were  passed 
before  the  Navigation  Act.  Another  act  (cap.  42)  re- 
pealed that  part  of  the  Navigation  Act  itself  which 
required  that  goods  of  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  Aria, 
Africa,  and  America  should  only  be  imported  in  British 
ships;  and  that  no  goods  of  foreign  growth  or  mannfac- 
tore  should  be  brought  from  Europe,  except  from  the  place 
of  their  production,  and  in  the  ships  of  the  country  pro- 
the  '  ducing  them.     The  next  enactment  prescribed  certain 


higb«t  authority  on  all  financial  and  commercial  Vm-  |>P«^  *«*  ">  "•  1™«".«°  6~'  Britain  ta.  ay 
ST  A.  S  of  U»  *■*  of  tafc,  »•  W «npi.  J** »  «-»  »  al»F.be»ng.»Bt.  the port, of  ahmme.t 
tious.    ab  presmeui  u  .         « 1,™,,.  and  to   Two  other  acta  further  extended  freedom  of  commerce,  and 

7  ™  "™7.      ,.  "  i  .  „„„,„  rf  ,  „-.„,  kter    colonial  and  counting  trad..     In  1823  Proaaia  retaliated, 

of  commemJ  pojjr  which  a  quarter jf  '"W™"       ^  ^^  p^  M  done,  which  led  Mr.  Hnaki»n  to 

iasnedinthecompletetnutnphoffreetrade.  Mr. rluaiusson    <*» ™  «    «"  >  

«  not  on!,  inUmntd,  a=^nal»t«d  with  the  whole  rang.  l»opc-  wtj  are  died  the  Itapawt , -A*, 4 O^jalV, 
of  economic'  financial'  .3  merca.til.  -#»*,  in  their  »p,  77,  and  5  George  IV  «p.  ^«^  S 
detail,  a.  w«U  J  in  their  principles,  he  wa.  al»  a  powerPcl  i  kng,  by  order  m  conned,  to  .nth™  the  importation  and 
'  animated  in  all  he  did   exportation  of  good,  in  foreign  atop,  from  the  United 

Kingdom,  or  from  any  other  of  hia  maji*ty'adominiona1oa 


debater,  a  sound  reaaoner,  and  w 


uj  a  .gnu.  oi  6*udw™  jf n  ., 

A  law  in  force  since  the  time  of  Cromwell  had  provided   t&e  »»» 


that  no  merchandise  from  Asia,  Africa,  or  America  ahould 
be  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  any  foreign  ships;  and 
not  only  the  commander,  but  three-fourths  of  the  crew, 
were  required  to  be  English.  In  addition  to  this  restric- 
tion of  our  foreign-commerce  to  English-built  and  English- 
manned  ships,  criminating  duties  were  imposed  upon 
foreign  ships  from  Europe,  which  had  to  pay  more  heavily 
than  if  the  goods  were  imported  under  the  English  flag. 
The  object  of  this  system,  which  prevailed  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  was  to  maintain  the  ascendancy  oF  Eng- 
land as  a  maritime  power.  Adam  Smith  remarks,  that  the 
Navigation  Act  may  have  proceeded  from  national  rivalry 
and  animosity  towards  Holland ;  but  he  held  that  ite  pro- 
visions were  as  beneficial  as  if  they  had  been  dictated  by 
the  most  consummate  wisdom.  He  admits,  however,  that 
they  were  not  favourable  to  foreign  commerce,  or  to  the 
growth  of  that  opulence  that  can  arise  from  it,  remarking, 
"  As  defence  is  of  more  value  than  opulence,  the  Act  of 
Navigation  is  perhaps  the  wisest  of  all  the  commercial 
regulations  of  England."  But  had  Adam  Smith  lived  in 
our  time,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  utmost  freedom  of 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  the  most  boundless 
opulence  arising  from  it,  are  quite  compatible  with  a  per- 
fect system  of  national  defence;  and  whatever  were  the 
advantages  of  the  restriction  system,  other  nations  could 
act  upon  it  as  well  as  England.  America  did  so,  and  thus 
commenced  a  war  of  tariffs  equally  injurious  to  herself  and 
the  mother  country,  causing  the  people  of  each  to  pay  much 
more  for  most  of  the  commodities  they  needed  than  they  would 
have  done  if  the  markets  of  the  world  were  open  to  them. 
The  consequence  was,  that  both  parties  saw  the  folly  of  send- 
ing their  ships  across  the  Atlantic  in  ballast,  and  a  commer- 
cial treaty  was  concluded  in  1815,  which  put  the  shipping 
of  both  America  and  England  upon  an  equal  footing,  and 
relieved  them  from  the  necessity  of  paying  double  freight. 
The  recicrocity  system  was  also  partially  adopted  in  our 
commerce  with  other  countries.  In  1822  Mr.  Wallace 
had  brought  in  four  bills,  which  made  other  important 


be  proved  to  his  majesty  and  the  privy  council  that  the 
foreign  country  in  whose  favour  the  order  was  made  tod 
placed  British  ships  in  its  ports  on  the  same  footing  as  its 
own  ships.  Since  that  time  reciprocal  treaties  of  navigi- 
tion  have  been  made  With  Prussia,  Denmark,  Hanover, 
Greece,  Holland,  France,  Sweden,  Austria,  Russia,  ft*" 
tugs],  and  several  other  countries. 

These  enactments  proved  an  immense  advantage  to  the 
people  of  the  nations  affected  by  them,  and  gave  satisfac- 
tion to  all  parties  but  the  ship-owners,  who  cried  out 
loudly  that  their  interest  was  ruined.  Bat  their  com- 
plaints were  altogether  unfounded,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  figures.  Under  the  restrictive  system,  from  1801 
to  1823,  the  tonnage  of  British  shipping  had  increased  only 
ten  per  cent.  Under  the  Reciprocity  Acts  and  the  free  trade 
system,  from  1823  to  1845,  the  increase  rose  to  forty-fire 
cent.  This  result  fully  bore  out  the  calculations  ana 
anticipations  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  in  his  answer  to  the  arga- 
mente  of  the  protectionists.  They  contended  that  the  endo 
the  free  trade  system  would  be  to  drive  the  trade  of  Grat 
Britain  into  the  hands  of  foreign  countries;  that  ot  a 
nations  would  not  reciprocate  in  the  same  liberal  spri, 
that  five-sixths  of  the  carrying  trade  between  Great  Britain 
and  America  was  carried  on  in  American  ships ;  a»o  »" 
it  was  quite  impossible,  without  a  repeal  of  the  dufleV 
Baltic  timber,  that  British  ship-builders  could  oompe» 
with  foreign  nations,  who  had  wood  at  their  own 
and  could  navigate  their  ships  for  half  the  wages  *** 
British  ship-owners  were  obliged  to  pay  to  their  i»um» 
Referring  to  the  retaliatory  measures  of  other  co 
Mr.  Huskisson  said :— "  In  such  a  Btate  of  things rt  wq  ^ 
obvious  that  we  must  adopt  one  of  two  courses,  ^  .^ 
must  commence  a  commercial  conflict  through  t  e  ^ 
of  protective  duties  and  prohibitions  (a  measure  of  "**j^, 
which  it  is  believed  no  man  will  now  propoae).  °.*..J  tf 
admit  other  powers  to  a  perfect  equality  and  recip  \^ 
shipping  duties.  The  latter  appears  to  bo  tneconlfwili  be 
-,effect,Iampenn«w>1," 


we  are  bound  to  adopt.    Its  effect,  I 
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to  lead  to  a  great  increa»  of  the  commercial  advantages  of 
the  country;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  have*,  teiidenoy 
to  promote  and  establish  »  better  political  feeling  and 
Jidence  araoogthe  maritime  powers,  and  abuts  the  educcm 
of  coranioruial  -jealousy.  It  is  high time,  in  the  improved 
state  of  oivfiiaatirei  of  the  world,  to  establish  more  liberal 
principles,  and  show  4favt  Berqmam  was  not  toe  end,  but 
the  meauof  difkdngomrfotrt  aodengojMnBt  among  the. 
nations  embarked  in  Kb  pnrsuk.  Those  who  havo  Ithe 
largest  trade  most necessarily  derive  the  greatest  ad  vaciagi 
fnratltt  establishment -of  better  international  reg»lati<ius 
When  England  abandons  her  old  principle,  the  unite 
Netherlands,  and  (fee  otfcer  powers  who  are  now  prepared  to 
retaliate,  will  gladly  concur  in  the  new  .arrangement.  I 
prepared  to  hear  from  the  other  aide  that  the  proposed 
alteration  will  be  prejudicial  to  the  British  shipping  i 
tenet.  In  this  observation  I  cannot  concur.  I  think, 
the  contrary,  that  the  shipping  interest  of  tbia  oonntry  has 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  that  of  other  nations.  When 
the  alteration  in  the  navigation  law!  was  first  projected, 
similar  unfavourable  prognostinations  wore  made  by  part 
of  the  shipping  internet;  hot  three  anticipations  have 
proved  to  he  entirely  unfounded.  The  shipping  of  Great 
Britain  is  perfectly  able  to  compete  'with  that  of  other 
countries.  It  is  quite  time  to  got  rid  of  the  retaliatory 
principle,  which,  if  carried  to  die  extreme  of  which  it  is 
eoscepttble,  mast  injure  every  Hpeaen.  of  brads.  ■Ooesortof 
shipping  would  be  Berrying  the  trade  of  am-  country,  and 
then  retaroing  without  anyeqoiv&laat  advantage,  to  moke 
way  for  the  eoontervaiUng  regaJaaioTia  of  another  power,  or 
ehe  to  return  in  ballast.  What  would  be  thought  of  our 
establishment  if  a  -wagon  ahould  convey  goods  to  Birming- 
ham and  afterwards  return  empty  ?  fJ!he  oonaumer  would, 
it  was  probable,  be  little -satisfied  with  auoh  a  way  of  con- 
vening his  merchandise.  The  uoneeqaence  would  be  that 
there  would  necessarily  be  two  seta  of  wagons  to  do  that 
work  wbieh  was  nowperfowucd  by  one,  and  that,  too,  at  a 
considerable  increase  of  price  on  the  raw  material.  We 
are  not  now  able  to  carry  on  *  system  of  restriction, 
Inhuming,  as  we  have  for  Home  time  bean,  ■under  many  and 
unavoidable  restnottsns.  Our  trade  and  commerce,  it  is 
tme, -aire  vapidly  improving,  but  they  still. require  that  we 
ebonU  adopt  every  measure  by  which  either  could  be 
festered  or  improved.  What  I  propose  is,  that  the  duties 
and  drawbacks  should  be  imposed  and  allowed  upon  all 
goods  equally,  whether  tnvportad  or  exported  in  British  or 
foreign  vessels,  givingthe  ting  in  council  a  power  to  declare 
-that  such  regulations  ahould  extend  to  all  countries  inclined 
to  act  upon  a  system  of  reciprocity,  bat  reserving  to  the  same 
authority  the  power  of  continuing  the  present  restrictions 
with  respect  to  those  powers  who  should  decline  to  do  so." 
The^reat  principle  of  free  trade  had  been  first  distinctly 
enunciated,  not  by  any  minister  of  the  crown,  but  by  the 
London  merchants,  in  a  petition  adopted  by  them  in 
1896,  embodying  the  maxun  of  baying  in  the  cheapest 
market  and  Betting  in  the  dearest,  which  regulates  every 
merchant  in  bis  individual  dealings,  and  which,  they  con- 
tend, is  strictly  applicable  as  the  best  role  for  the  trade  of 
-the  whole  nation,  as  it  would  render  the  commerce  of  the 
whole  world  an  interchange  of  rnunaal  advantages,  and  in- 


crease the  amount  of  wealth  and  enjoyment  among  the  in- 
habitants of  each  state.  They  remark  that,  unfortunately, 
a  policy  the  reverse  of  this  had  been  adopted,  and  more  or 
less  acted  upon  by  the  government  of  this  and  every  other 
country,  each  trying  to  exclude  the  productions  of  other 
countries,  with  a  specious  and  well-meant  design  of  en- 
couraging its  own  productions,  thus  inflicting  on  the  bulk 
of  its  own  people,  who  are  the  consumers,  the  necessity  of 
submitting  to  privations  ia  the  quantity  or  quality  of  Com- 
modities, and  thereby  rendering  what  ought  to  be  source  of 
mutual  benefit  and  of  harmony  among  states  a  constantly 
recurring  occasion  of  jealousy  and  hostility.  They  argue, 
that  whereas  the  prevailing  prejudices  in  favour  of  the 
protective  or  restrictive  system  arise  from  the  supposition 
that  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities  occasions  a 
diminution  or  discouragement  of  our  own  productions  to 
the  same  extent,  it  may  be  clearly  shown  that  though  the 
production  of  one  particular  commodity  might  be  dis- 
couraged because  we  could  get  it  cheaper  and  better  else- 
where, yet  the  production  of  other  commodities  would  be 
encouraged  to  a  far  greater  extent,  so  that  the  general 
industry  of  the  country  would  bo  fostered  and  promoted  by 
the  more  extensive  and  more  beneficial  employment  of 
capital  and  labour.  They  pointed  out,  amongst  the 
numerous  evils  of  the  protective  system,  the  fact  that  the 
artificial  protection  of  one  branch  of  industry  becomes  the 
ground  of  a  claim  put  forth  by  all  other  branches  for 
similar  protection;  so  thit  if  the  principle  were  fully  carried 
out,  it  would  tend  to  the  exoluaion  of  all. foreign  commerce, 
and  cut  off  the  nation  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefits 
which  other  nations,  more  favourably  circumstanced  fortius 
production  of  certain  commodities,  are  ready  to  supply  us 
with  on  moderate  terms.  With  enlightened  views  far  in 
advance  of  the  statesmen  of  Europe  at  the  time,  and  in 
advance  of  a  great  many  of  its  governments  at  the  present 
time,  the  London  merchants  thus  answer  the  leading  objec- 
tion against  the  principles  of  free  trade: — "  Although, as  a 
nutter  of  mere  diplomacy,  it  may  sometimes  answer  to 
hold  out  the  removal  of  particular  prohibitions  or  high 
duties,  as  depending  upon  corresponding  concessions  by 
other  states  in  our  favour,  it  does  not  follow  that  we 
should  maintain  our  restrictions  in  cases  where  the  desired 
is  on  their  part  cannot  be  obtained;  our  restrictions 
would  not  fas  the  less  prejudicial  to  our  own  capital  aod 
industry  because  other  governments  persisted  in  preserving 
impolitic  regulations.  Independent  of  the  direct  benefit  to 
be  derived  by  this  country  on  every  occasion  of  such  con- 
cessions or  recognitions,  a  great  incidental  object  would  be 
gained,  by  the  recognition  of  the  sound  principle  or 
standard  to  which  all  subsequent  arrangements  might  be 
referred,  and  by  the  salutary  influence  which  the  promulga- 
tion of  such  just  views  by  the  legislature  and  by  the  nation 
at  large  could  not  fail  to  have  on  the  legislation  of  foreign 
states.  As  long  as  the  necessity  for  the  present  amount  of 
revenue  subsists,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  so  important  a 
branch  of  it  ss  the  customs  should  he  given  up,  or  materially 
diminished,  noises  some  substitute  for  it  less  objectionable 
be  suggested.  But  it  is  against  every  restrictive  regula- 
tion of  trade  not  essential  to  the  revenue,  against  all  duties 
merely    protective,    against    foreign    competition,     and 
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against  the  excess  of  such  duties  as  are  partly  for  the  pur- 
poses of  revenue,  partly  for  that  of  protection,  that  the 
prayer  of  the  present  petition  is  respectfully  submitted  to 
the  wisdom  of  parliament."  * 

This  petition,  which  was  drawn  np  by  Mr.  Tooke,  con- 
tuns  a  statement  of  the  case  against  protection ,  which,  for 
force  and  perspicuity,  has  never  been  surpassed  by  any 
subsequent  writer.  The  effects  of  the  commercial  policy 
which  the  London  merchants  may  be  said  to  have  originated 
were  not  confined  to  commercial  matters.  They  embraced 
the  whole  system  of  government,  and  indicated  the  dawn 
of  a  brighter  era  iu  our  national  policy,  when  the  system 
of  toiyism — which  may  be  described  as  an  organisatii 
class  selfishness  and  national  jealousy — was  about  to  give 
way  to  the  reign  of  liberality  and  Christian  philanthropy 
in  the  legislation  of  the  country.  The  ablest  champion  of 
protection,  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  frankly  admits,  while 
deploring,  the  importance  of  the  change,  which  amounted  to 
an  entire  revolution.  "It  indicates,"  he  says,  "the 
advent  of  a  period  when  the  commercial  body  were  not 
content  to  take  the  regulations  affecting  their  interests 
from  the  hands  of  the  legislature,  but  thought  for  them- 
selves, and  approached  parliament  rather  as  teachers  than 
suppliants.  IU  subsequent  adoption-  as  a  part  of  the  settled 
policy  of  the  country  proved  tint  the  time  was  approach- 
ing when  the  commercial  interests  were  to  gain  the  ascen- 
dancy over  the  producing,  and  when  every  other  interest 
was  to  be  sacrificed  to  those  of  cheapness  in  production  and 
economy  in  consumption.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
these  principles,  upon  which  the  opinions  of  men  will  pro- 
bably be  divided  to  the  end  of  the  world,  according  as 
they  belong  to  the  buying  and  selling  or  producing  class, 
one  thing  is  clear — that  they  came  from  the  country,  not  the 
government;  and  that  they  are  not  so  much  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  influence  of  any  individuals,  however  powerful,  as  to 
the  immense  growth  of  the  commercial  class  in  society, 
which  enabled  it  to  command  the  press,  influence  the 
majority  of  parliament,  and  obtain  the  general  direction  of 
public  opinion."  t 

Of  course,  the  commercial  changes  introduced  by  Mr. 
Huskisaon  and  Mr.  Robinson  excited  loud  murmurs  of  dis- 
satisfaction from  the  interests  affected,  especially  the  shipping  ' 
interest.  But  the  best  answer  to  all  objectors  was  the  con- 
tinuous flourishing  state  of  the  country.  At  the  opening  I 
of  the  session  in  1825,  lord  Dudley  and  Ward,  in  moving  the 
address  in  answer  to  the  king's  speech  in  the  upper  house,  ob-  I 
served: — "  Our  present  prosperity  is  a  prosperity  extending 
to  all  orders,  all  professions,  and  all  districts,  enhanced  and 
invigorated  by  the  flourishing  state  of  all  those  arts  which 
minister  to  human  comfort,  and  those  inventions  by  which  I 
man  obtains  a  mastery  over  nature  by  the  application  of 
her  own  powers,  and  which,  if  one  had  ventured  to  foretell 
a  few  years  ago,  it  would  have  appeared  almost  incredible. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  the  spirit  of  useful  improve- 
ment, not  only  in  the  arts  but  in  all  the  details  of  domestic 
administration,  whether  carried  on  by  the  public  or  by  in- 
dividuals, was  eo  high.  That  world,  too,  which  had  first 
been  opened  to  us  by  the  genius  of  a  great  man,  but  after-  I 


wards  closed  for  centuries  by  the  absurd  and  barbarous 
policy  of  Spain,  has,  as  it  were,  been  re-discovered  in  our 
days.     The  last  remnant  of  the  veil  which  concealed  it 
from  the  observation  and  intercourse  of  mankind  has  just, 
been  torn  away,  and  we  see  it  abounding  not  only  in  those 
metals  which  first  allured  the  avarice  of  needy  adventurers, 
but  in  those  more  precious  productions  which  sustain  life 
and  animate  industry,  cheering  the  mind  of  the  philosopher 
and  statesman  with  boundless  possibilities  of  reciprocal 
advantages  in  civilisation  and  commerce.     The  people  of 
England  felt  and  acknowledged  their  happiness ;  the  public 
contentment  was  upon  a  level  with  the  public  prosperity. 
I  We  have  learned,  too,  from  what  source  these  blessings  flow. 
'  All  the  complaints  of  the  decay  of  our  manufactures  from 
the  change  of  system  have  proved  fallacious.     We  no 
longer  dread  the  rivalry  of  the  foreigner  in  oar  markets ; 
we  can  undersell  turn  in  his  own.     The  silk  manufacture, 
since  it  was  freed  from  shackles,  has  increased  almost  as  fast 
as  the  cotton,  which  has  been  always  free  from  them.     We 
have  now  been  fully  taught  that  the  great  commercial  pros- 
perity of  England  has  arisen,  not  from  our  commercial  re- 
strictions, but  in  spite  of  them."    The  "Annual  Register," 
which  records  this  speech,  goes  more  into  detail  on  the 
same  subject :—"  Agricultural  distress  had  disappeared; 
the  persons  engaged  in  the  cotton  and  woollen  manu- 
factures were  in  full  employment ;  the  various  branches 
of  the  iron  trade  were  in  a  state  of  activity ;  on  all  sides 
new  buildings  were  in  a  state  of  erection,  and  money  -was 
bo  abundant  that  men  of  enterprise,  though  without  capital, 
found  no  difficulty  in  commanding  funds  for  any  plausible 
undertaking.    This  substantial  prosperity  was  stimulated 
by  the  operations  of  the  many  joint-stock  banks  and  com- 
panies which  had  recently  sprung  into  existence."    The 
"  Quarterly  Review  "  of  that  year  gives  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  prosperous  state  of  the  nation.     ' '  The  increased  wealth 
of  the  middle  classes,"  says  the  great  tory  organ,  "  is  so 
obvious  that  we  can  neither  walk  the  fields,  visit  the  shops, 
nor  examine  the  workshops  and  a  tore- houses  without  being 
deeply  impressed  with  the  changes  which  a  few  years  have 
produced.     We  see  the  fields  better  cultivated,  the  barns 
and  stack-yards  more  fully  stored,  the  horses,  cows,  and 
sheep  more  abundant  and  in  better  condition,  and  all  the 
implements  of  husbandry  improved  in  their  order,  their 
construction,  and  their  value.    In  the  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  we  find  shops  more  numerous,  and  better  in  their 
appearance,  and.  the  several  goods  more  separated  from  each 
other— a  division  that  is  the  infallible  token  of  increased 
sales.    The  increase  of  goods  thus  universally  diffused  is  an 
indication  and  exhibition  of  floiirihhmg  circumstauceo.    The 
accounts  of  the  bankers  in  the  metropolis  and  provincial 
towns,  small  as  well  as  large,  with  the  balances  of  money 
resting  in  them,  ready  to  embrace  favourable  changes  in 
the  price  of  any  commodity,  or  to  be  placed  at  interest  as 
beneficial  securities  present  themselves,  have  increased  to  an 
enormous  amount.    The  projects  for  constructing  tunnels, 
railroads,  canals,  or  bridges,  and  tike  eagerness  with  which 
they  are  embraced,  are  proofs  of  that  accumulation  from 
savings  which  the  intermediate  ranks  of  society  have  by 
patience  and  perseverance  been  enabled  to  form.     The 
natural  effect  of  this  adva 
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m  tdvance  id  the  enjoyments  which  those  poeeeasiona  can  \  Mexico,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  formally  announced  in  the 
ininitter ;  and  we  Deed  not  be  surprised  at  the  general  !  king's  speech  on  the  3rd  of  February,  which  stated  that 
diffusion  of  those  gratifications  which  were  formerly  called  treaties  of  commerce  had  been  made  with  those  new  states. 
luuries,  bat  whicb,  from  their  familiarity,  aro  now  called  The  rich  districts  of  Sonth  America  being  thus  thrown  open, 
k  the  softened  name  of  English  comforta."  *  I  there  was  a  rash  of  capitalists  and  adventurers  to  work  its 

This  happy  state  of  things  was  the  result  of  a  legitimate  inexhaustible  mines.  A  number  of  companies  were  formed 
expansion  of  trade.  Manufacturers  and  merchants  were  at  for  the  purpose,  and  the  gains  of  some  of  them  in  a  few 
dr«  guided  by  a  spirit  of  sober  calculation.  Thestoadyad-  |  months  amounted  to  fifteen  hundred  per  cent.  The  result 
since  in  the  public  securities,  and  in  the  value  of  property  of  was  a  mania  of  speculation,  whicb  seized  upon  all  classes, 
all  sorts,  showed  that  the  national  wealth  rested  upon  a  solid  ,  pervaded  all  ranks,  and  threw  the  most  sober  and  quiet 
tfl>L=.    The  extension  of  the  currency  kept  pace  with  the  !  members  of  society  into  a  state  of  tnmnltnons  excitement. 


development  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  circulation  of  JoinUstock'companios,  almost  mnumomble,  wereeata Wished, 
oaukers'  paper  was  enormously  increased.  Bat  oat  of  the  to'accomplish  all  sorts  of  nndertakings.  There  were  thirty - 
national  prosperity  there  arose  a  spirit  of  rash  speculation  !  three  companies  for  making  canals  and  docks,  forty-eight 
*°d  adventure,  resulting  in  a  monetary  crisis.  The  issue  for  making  railroads,  forty-two  for  gas,  twenty  insurance 
if  notes  by  country  banks  was  under  no  restriction ;  i  companies,  twenty-three  banking  companies,  twelve  na~ 
m  measures  were  taken  to  secure  that  their  paper  ligation  packet  companies,  five  indigo  and  sugar  com- 
^presented  property,  and  could  be  redeemed  if  necessary,  panies,  thirty-four  metal  companies,  and  many  others. 
1W  were  hundreds  of  bankers  in  the  provinces  who  ;  The  amount  of  capital  subscribed  in  these  various  octn- 
ttnld  issue  any  quantity  of  notes  they  pleased,  and  these  '  panies,  which  numbered  two  hundred  and  seventy-six, 
Fused  as  cash  from  hand  to  hand.  The  spirit  of  specula-  was  upwards  of  £174,000,000.  In  connection  with 
lion  and  enterprise, was.  stimulated  to  a  feverish  state  of  i  South  America,  there  was  the  Anglo-Mexican  company, 
incitement  by  the  recognition  of  the  states  of  Colombia,  j  the  Brazilian,  the  Columbian,  Real  de  Monte  and  the 

_ — |  United  Mexican.    On  the  South  American  shares  only  ten 

•  "  QiurtB-iy  Ewi«w,"  xxih.,  p.  is!).  I  pounds  each  had  been  paid,  except  the  Real  de  Monte,  on 
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which  £70  had  been  paid.  Wo  laay  judge  of  the  extent 
to  which  gambling  speculation  was  carried  from  the 
following  statement  of  the  market  prices  of  the  shares, 
in  fiwe  of  the  principal  mining  conrpameB,  nt  two  periods, 
December  lOtb,  1824,  and  January  11th,  18*5:— 

Diicombor  10th.  Janunry  lltli. 


Anglo  Mexican 

33    0    0 

1713 

0   <> 

BmiDhiB 

0  19    0 

N 

1) 

Cotambian 

IS    0   0 

*S2 

0   u 

JIciil  da  UoDto 

55ft    0    0 

1,350 

0    0 

L-uitod  Mexican 

35    0    0 

1,550 

0    0 

In  the  course  of  this  commercial  madness  our  imports 
greatly  exceeded  our  exports,  and  there  was  consequently 
*  rapid  drain  of  specie  from  this  country.  The  drain  irf 
bullion  from  the  bank  of  England  was  immease  In 
August,  1823,  it  had  £12,658,240,  which,  in  August,  1825, 
was  reduced  to  £3,631,320,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year 
it  ran  aa  low  as  £1,027,000.  Between  July,  1824,  and 
August,  1825,  twelve  millions  of  cash  were  exported  from 
this  country,  chiefly  to  South  America,.  Daring  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  which  had  lasted  for  fourteen  years,  the  capital 
of  the  country  had  been  completely  exhausted,  while  all  pro- 
ductive labour  had  been  abandoned.  The  unworlted  mines 
were  filled  with  water.  They  were  accessible,  it  is  tme,  to 
English  speculators,  but  they  were  worked  exclusively  with 
English  capital.  The  South  American 
were  so  many  conduits  through  which  a  sapid 
gold  flowed  from  this  country.  Tbe 
lowed  took  the  commercial  urarii  by 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  sailed 
On  the  contrary,  his  budget  «f  1825 easel 
sanguine  expectations  for  the  fJBtarsa,as 
that  the  pu blic  prosperity  «M  tans  nrw  mwsneaf  what  was 
ephemeral  and  peculiar,  nad  on 
inherent  in  the  nation.  BmiW 
went  in  July,  the  royal  ansae*  Befaaai  *e  the  "  great  and 
growing  "  prosperity  on  wind  hai  aaajasty  bad  the  happi 
new  of  congratulating  the  MMttf  a*  <■»  bearaaaing  of  the 
session.  The  commercial  crisis,  hoajamr,  w*b  wide- spread 
ruin  in  its  train,  was  fast  coming  aaam  Ac  country.  Vast 
importations,  intended  to  meet  an  werrrrgwriefaed  demand*! 
liigh  prices,  glutted  all  tbe  markets,  and  cawed  prices  to  fall 
rapidly.  Merchants  sought  accommodation  from  their 
bankers  to  meet  pressing  liabilities,  that  they  might  be  en- 
abled to  hold  orer  their  goods  till  prices  rallied.  This  ac- 
certaaedatian  the  bankers  -were  unable  to  afford,  and  sates 
wore  thenafere  affected  at  a  imnaaa  last.  The  Snath 
fiiiiiiiii  Barnes,  it  wu  found,  eotnd  not  be  worked  at  a 
prosit,  and  tfcey  made  no  potnrn  for  &m  twenty  arilhon 
rxrands  of  Bratasa  ssoocy  which  tiny  had  awallowad  wp. 
The  effect  waa  a  andden  oantraotsan  of  tbe  cunreaey, 
and  ■  general  stasaaaga  of  hanking  accoa— pditioH.  Tbe 
cematry  banks,  whose  iaanas  bad  risen  to  £14,000,-000, 
were  nan.  ajxm  till  their  specie  waa  exhausted,  and  a 
iiomber  of  tbnm  were  obliged  la  stop  .payment.  The  Ply- 
movth  bank  was  tbe  fixat  to  fail,  and  in  tbe  next  three 
creeks  aerealy  banks  faUewad  in  rapid  urn  i  laaiim  Tbe 
London  hsnses  waee  bosiegod  freen  morning  te  nigfat  by 
clsannana«<^aafcXaLii[iasaifaggoa3abr  their  nates.  Gan- 


sberoation  spread  throagh  all  classes.  TberewasarunTeTeal 
pi  uhuj  e  of  creditors  -upon  debtors,  the  banks  that  survived 
being  themselves  upon  the  edge  of  the  precipice;  and  tbe 
bank  sf  England  itself,  poshed  to  the  last  extremity,  pe- 
remptorily refused  saeotnraadation  even  to  tfeek  best  cus- 
tomers. Persons  worth  one  hundred  thousand  pennds 
conld  not  -command  one  hundred  pounds;  aassKyeeeaaed  to 
have  taken  to  itaelf  wings  and  Sed  away,  producing  a  state 
of  society  in  the  bigbeet  degree  nrtineiai,  alaxst  to  tbe 
condition  of  primitive  barbarhm,  which  led  Mr.  Hnasruson 
to  eacteim,  u  We  were  within  twenty-four  hours  of 
barter.  "• 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  extent  of  suffering  and 
desolation  inflicted  upon  society,  almost  every  family 
being  inawlved,  more  or  less,  iu  the  general  calamity. 
Flourishing  firms  bankrupt,  opulent  merchants  impo- 
verished, tbe  masses  of  working  people  suddenly  thrown 
out  of  eanainyment,  and  reduced  to  destitution ;  and  all 
fram  Cannes  with  which  the  majority  had  nothing  to  do — 
causes  that  could  have  been  prevented  by  a  proper  mone- 
tary system.  If  bank  of  England  notes  had  been  a  legal 
tender,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  supplying  the  place  of 
gold  aa  oaerency  ;  if  these  notes  had  been  supplied  to  the 
country  banks  in  any  quantities  they  required,  ample 
seenaity  aeaag  taken  to  have  assets  equal  to  their  respec- 
tive isanes,  tben  the  currency  would  have  had  an  elastic, 
8BV-ar$BBT.H£F  pewer,  expanding  or  contracting  according 
to  tbe  lecroiHeaeeda  of  commerce.  Inordinate  speculation 
easeM  not  bene  been  stimulated  by  a  reckless  system  of 
ccaent,  and  laajiiiLii  wcedd  have  been  conducted  in  a 
moderate  aad/nanriaair  maimer,  instead  of  rushing  on  at  a 
jrash  inevitable.  Tbe 
repeated  deliberations, 
They  determined  to 
erases  caw  stems'  and  ttro  a— md  notes  of  the  bank  of 
Bsnjjhsrai,  for  osenabry  curadation,  to  any  amount  required. 
3»  tbe  aaesaMaaae,  tike  Mint  van  act  to  work  with  all  its 
Feeeaneea  in  tbe  ocareug  of  sovereigns,  which,  for  the 
eoacaecd  a  weak,  were  thrown  off  at  the  rate  of  160,000 
juday.  The  notes  eould  not  be  manufactured  fast  enough 
to  meet  the  enanneoH  demand  for  carrying  on  the  business 
of  the  country.  In  this  dilemma,  the  bank  was  relieved 
by  a  most  fortunate  discovery — a  box  containing  £700,000, 
in  one  and  two  pound  notes,  that  had  been  retired,  which 
were  at  once  put  into  circulation.  The  people  having 
thus  got  notes  with  government  security,  the  panic  sub- 
sided, and  the  demand  for  gold  gradually  ceased.  The 
restoration  of  con&dence  was  aided  by  resolutions  passed 
at  a  meotaag  of  banters  and  racicbanta  in  the  erty  of 
London,  declaring  that  tbe  unprecedented  eafbarrassntents 
and  difficulties  under  which  the  emulation  of  tbe  country 
laboured  wave  newly  te  be  ascribed  to  a  general  panic, 
for  which  there  weoe  iwieaaanafele  abounds ,  that  they  trad 
tbe  fuBest  iiiniihiii  i  in  tbe  weans  and  substance  of  the 

banking  walalaial situ  of  tbe  capital  and  tbe  OWmirj  ; 

that  retarasng  confidence  would  remove  *M  the  symptoms 
of  dartrws  canned  by  the  alarms  of  tbotwad,  so  fatal  to 
those  wha  were  forced  to  eaerifiee  tbetr  property  te  meet 
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midden  and  unexpected  demands.  The 
promptly  Adopted,  and  bo  vigorously  carried  into  effect, 
raised  the  circulation  of  the  bank  of  England  in  three 
weeks  from  £17,477,290  to  £26,611,800.  Thus  the 
regular  and  healthful  action  of  the  monetary  system  was 
restored  by  an  adequate  circulation  of  paper  money,  on 
government  security,  without  specie  to  sustain  it.  There 
were  at  the  time  of  the  crash,  770  country  bankers ;  63 
stopped  payment,  23  of  them  having  subsequently  re- 
turned business,  and  paid  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound 
and  eren  those  that  were  not  able  to  resume,  paid  ai 
average  of  seventeen  shillings  and  sixpence  in  the  pound.' 
It  was  estimated  that  the  total  loss  to  the  country  by  this 
panic  was  one  hundred  million  pounds.  There  is  truth 
the  following  reflections  of  Sir  Archibald  Alison  upon  t 
crisis: — "From  the  first  introduction  of  the  metallic 
system  in  1819,  to  the  extension  of  the  paper  circulation 
in  1822,  the  history  of  the  country  is  nothing  but  the  narra- 
tive of  the  dreadful  effects  produced  by  the  contraction  of 
the  currency  to  the  extent  of  above  a  third  of  its  former 
amount,  and  the  social  distress  and  political  agitation 
consequent  on  the  fall  in  the  price  of  every  article  of 
commerce  to  little  mora  than  the  half  of  its  former  level. 
Its  annals,  from  the  extension  of  the  currency  in  July, 
1822,  to  the  dreadful  crash  of  December,  1825,  illustrate 
the  opposite  set  of  dangers  with  which  the 
fraught,  when  the  precious  metals  flow  in  in  abundance, 
from  the  nndue  encouragement  given  to  speculation  of 
every  kind,  by  the  general  rise  of  prices  for  a  brief  period. 
To  make  paper  plentiful  when  gold  is  plentiful,  and  paper 
scarce  when  gold  ia  scarce,  is  not  only  a  dangerous  system, 
at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  but  is  precisely 
the  reverse  of  what  should  be  established.  It  alternately 
aggravates  the  dangers  arising  from  over-speculation,  and 
induces  the  distress  consequent  on  over- contraction.  The 
true  system  would  be  the  very  reverse,  and  it  would  pro- 
Tent  the  whole  of  the  evils  which  the  preceding  pages  have 
unfolded.  It  would  be  based  on  the  principle  of  making 
paper  a  supplement  to  the  metallic  currency,  and  a  subati 
tnte  for  it  when  required,  not  a  representative  of  it ;  and 
plentifully  issued  when  the  specie  is  withdrawn,  it  should 
be  contracted  when  it  returns.  Thus,  over-speculation  at 
one  time,  and  monetary  distress  at  another,  would  be  alike 
avoided;  and  an  equal  circulation  would  maintain  the 
health  of  the  social  system,  as  it  unquestionably  does  of 
animal  life."  t 

Such  a  tremendous  crash  in  the  commercial  world  could 
not  have  occurred  without  involving  the  working  classes 
the  deepest  distress.  By  comparing  the  conduct  of  the 
people  in  the  manufacturing  districts  at  that  time  with  the 
conduct  of  the  distressed  operatives  in  Lancashire  at 
present,  we  see  what  wonderful  progress  has  been  made  in 
jiopular  intelligence,  sopial  order,  and  Christian  civilisation. 
Now  the  severest  destitution  is  borne  with  admirable 
patience,  without  a  single  instance  of  combination;  without 
any  violation  of  the  right*  of  property,  or  breaking  of 
machinery;   without    resentment  against  employers,  or 

•  Took*,  vol  IL,  p.  Ml 
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capitalists,  or  the  government.  The  popular  education,. 
which  the  tory  party  predicted  would  lead  to  popular  dis- 
intent,  insubordination,  and  lawless  violence,  has  bad 
quite  the  opposite  effect.  It  hat  enabled  the  working 
es  to  comprehend  the  economic  laws  which  regulate 
society,  to  respect  the  rights  of  property,  to  preserve  the 
pnblic  peace,  and  to  submit  without  murmuring  to  a  cala- 
mity which  neither  their  rulers  nor  their  employers  could 
have  foreseen  or  prevented.  In  order  fully  to  understand 
all  that  society  has  gained  by  the  instruction  of  the  people, 
by  extending  to  them  the  blessings  of  education,  and  es- 
pecially by  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  through  the- 
medium  of  cheap  literature,  we  have  only  to  read  the 
records  of  popular  disturbance  and  destructive  violence 
which  occurred  in  1825  and  1826.  In  the  August  of  the 
following  year  there  was  a  combination  of  seamen  against 
the  shipowners  at  Sunderland ;  and  on  one  occasion  there 
was  a  riot,  when  a  mob  of  some  hundreds  flung  the  crew  of 
a  collier  into  the  sea.  They  were  rescued  from  drowning, 
but,  the  military  having  fired  on  the  rioters,  five  persons 
were  killed.  Their  funeral  was  made  the  occasion  of  a 
groat  popular  demonstration.  There  was  a  procession  with 
flags,  and  a  band  of  singers,  twelve  hundred  seamen  walk- 
ing hand  in  hand,  each  with  crape  round  the  left  arm.  In 
the  Isle  of  Man  the  people  rose  against  the  tithing  of  their 
potatoes,  and  were  quieted  only  by  the  assurance  that  the 
tithe  would  not  be  demanded  of  them,  either  that  year  or 
at  any  future  time.  In  the  spring  of  1826  the  operatives 
of  Lancashire  row  up  in  open  war  against  the  powor-looms, 
the  main  cause  of  the  marvellous  prosperity  that  has  since 
so  largely  contributed  to  the  wealth  of  England.  They  be- 
lieved that  the  power -looms  were  the  cause  of  their  distress, 
and  in  one  day  every  power-loom  in  Blackburn,  and  within 
six  miles  ofit,  was  smashed;  the  spinning  machinery  having 
been  carefully  preserved,  though  at  one  time  the  spinning 
jennies  were  as  obnoxious  as  the  power- looms.  The  work  of 
destruction  was  not  confined  to  one  town  or  neighbour- 
hood. The  mob  proceeded  from  town  to  town,  wrecking 
mill  after  mill,  seizing  upon  bread  in  the  bakers'  shops,  and 
regaling  themselves  freely  in  publio-honses.  They  paraded 
the  street*  in  formidable  numbers,  armed  with  whatever 
weapons  they  could  lay  hands  on— scythes,  sledge-hammers, 
and  long  knives.  They  resisted  the  troops  fiercely,  showering 
upon  them  stones  and  other  Banska.  The  troops,  in  their 
torn,  fired  upon  the  crowds,  and  when  they  were  dispersed 
the  streets  were  stained  with  blood,  the  mob  carrying  away 
their  wounded  into  the  fields.  In  one  week  no  less  than  a 
thousand  power-looms  were  destroyed,  valued  at  thirty 
thousand  pounds.  In  Manchester  the  mob  broke  the 
windows  in  the  shops.  At  Carlisle,  Norwich,  Trowbridge," 
and  other  places  in  England,  similar  lawless  proceedings 
occurred.  Eren  in  Glasgow  the  blame  of  the  general  dis- 
tress wag  thrown  upon  the  machinery,  not  only  by  the 
ignorant  operatives,  but  by  the  gentry  and  the  magistrates. 
In  Dublin  the  silk-weavers  marched  through  the  street*,  to 
exhibit  their  wretchedness.  The  distress  was  greatly 
aggravated,  and  spread  over  the  whole  country,  by  the 
extraordinary  drought  whioh  prevailed  in  the  summer  of 
1826.  The  richest  meadows  were  burnt  up.  The  stunted 
grain  crops  were  only  a  few  inches  in  height.     The  cattle. 
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and  even  tha  dew  in  noblemen's  parks,  died  from  thirst. 
The  people  sat  up  sU  night  to  watch  tke  springs,  waiting 
for  their  turn  to  be  supplied.  Water  was  retailed  in  small 
quantities,  and  sold  like  beer.  Those  who  occupied  uho 
ikon  favoured  districts  seat  jars  of  fresh  water  to  their 
friends  in  other  places,  as  moat  acceptable  presents.  In  the 
midst  of  all  tins  Bcsnrieyand  suffering  the  com  laws  stopped 
'  he  supplies  of  provisions  from  abroad,  which  were  rend  y  to 
be  poured  in  in  any  quantities.  Bills  bad  been  passed  with 
great  difficulty  through  parliament,  to  enable 
to  relax  the  restrictions -of  the  cm  laws,  in  order  to  meet 
the  emergency-  But  so  clogged  wen  those  esnetmente 
with  oowtitioiis,  that  in  autumn  ministers  were  obliged  to 
anticipate  tbeir  operation  by  opening  tbe  potto,  trusting  to 
the  legislature  fur  an  todemnity.     It  ia  nebvaobolr  to 


reflect  upon  the  perplexities  and  nuseriee  ia  which  the 
country  wan  involved  through  the  Mnatekeu  views  of  the 
lauded  interest,  then  predonwiniit  in  parliament  One 
importsmt  result  of  tfcin  terrible  distress  was  to  force  en 
emigration  to  *  largo  extent,  and  thus  to  people  oar 
American  colonics.  Ksaigrstioa  at  that  time  was  without 
any  guidance,  and  the  result  was  a  vast  amauut  of  6m- 
rippointment  and  suffering  ssiong  the  emigrants.  Con- 
sequently, Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  moved  fern  select  uosuuittee 
to  inqiiiee  into  the  expediency  of  encouraging  emigration 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  The  committee  was  appointed, 
and  protested  ha  report  and  evidence  before  the  iissomtioii 
of  parliament,  with  a  neeuiiuiwndation  that  tb»  subject 
-koold  be  pursued  without  lees  of  tiiae.  It  is  with  Bscistie* 
.is  with  individuals,  Intent  energies  are  roused  mta  action 
by  disastrous  vicissitudes;  and  the  disutpuae  of  mat 
trials  develops  and  trains  the  strong*  by  wbiefa  inevitable 
■calamities  can  be  borne,  and  the  wisdom  and  providence  by 
which  avoidable  evils  can  be  foreseen  and  presented.  > 
The  lessons  taught  by  the  events  of  those  yean  of  public    refers 


my  opinion,  a  considerable  portion  of  ability,  sound  judg- 
ment, discretion,  firmness,  good  temper,  and  con  euia ting 
manners.  Snob  a  lord  lieutenant  ought  to  ne  supremo.  If 
minsjlims  think  fit  to  appoint  to  such  an  office  a  man 
wholly  unqualified  for  it,  tkey  mast  put  him  in  leading- 
strings,  and  give  aim  a  secretary  with  all  the  qualities  the 
lord  lieutenant  uught  to  have;  and,  moreover,  with  a  dis- 
position to  conceal  rather  than  display  hia  power  over  his 
superior — to  lead,  and  not  to  command,  the  lord  lieutenant. 
In  England  tlmumohina  goes  on  abaost  «fitaalf,and1fcare- 
foro  a  bad  driver  maw  manage  it  tolerably  welL  It  ia  not 
so  in  Ireland,  The  country  requires  great  exertion  to 
bring  it  into  a  state  of  order  and  submission  t»  law.  The 
whole  papulaUan— high  and  low,  rich  and  jtsae,  catholic  ami 
ptoteatant— moat  all  beteeughtto  obeuienoa  to  bur ;  aa\  must 
be  taught  to  look  up  to  Use  law  for  protection.  The  gentry 
are  ready  enough  to  attend  gtaud  juries,  to  obtain  present- 
ments for  their  own  benefit,  but  they  desert  the  quarter - 
rsaaions  of  the  passe.  The  are*  act  of  a  ooastaaldm  arrest. 
must  not  be  to  knock  down  the  prisoner;  and  many,  many 
be  made,  which,  ouly  can  be  effected  by  a  jiidi- 
and  ahie  government  on  Ike  tpot.  Ireland,  in  its 
it  state,  cannot  be  governed  in  Enghmd.  If  insub- 
ordination compels  ysu  to  give,  how  aro  you  to  retain  by 
law  what  you  propose  to  maintain  while  insubordination 
It  can  only  he  by  establishing  eomaleta]y  the 
empire  of  the  Jaw." 

The  marquis  of  Wsshafey  was  aunt  oser  to  Ireland  by  lord 
Liverpool,  in  seder  to  govern  Ireland  upon  this  principle; 
and  be  might  bare  anxoended  better  if  he  bad  not  been 
chocked  by  Mr.  Goulbunt,  tits  chief  secretary,  distinguished 
by  has  hostility  to  cathohn  emancipation,  who  was  appointed 
viceroy  over  him."  Id  a  setter  which  (fee  ■aanouia 
wrote  to  the  dame  of  Buckingham  (Juno  14th,  1834),  ho 


...       .  of  the  dsticaides  witiiwiaobno  had  to  ■oon- 

dktress  sad  social  agony  were  turned  to  good  scoowat  tend  in  currying  on*  an  impartial  policy  between  the 
in  our  subsequent  legislation,  and  winch  was  done,  as  !  extreme  parties,  which  were  then  very  violent.  His  labours, 
we  sunt!  have  occasion  to  Bhow,  for  the  removal  of 
the  dams  that  impeded  tbe  flow  af  the  bounties  of 
Providence,  and  the  popular  ignorance  which  enor- 
mously aggravates  the  evils  incident  to  all  human 
«ocietiw. 

CHATTER  X. 


OrnHKcmen— Th»  CMholIo  Question-Stir  Robert  Peel-The  c«ho«c 
Xuwl.iVin-m  BifPTSsnm-J Tin  ntw  CnUmlk  Jtmti Mat— Tta 
tJaUHli*  llelWam  of  tsti    Pi-ltriltrn  at  iho  DukcU  York. 

Lonsn  Hbmsuxle  in  aletter  to  lord  Eldou,  written  in  1631, 
soon  after  the  kings  visit  gave  expression  to  some  important 
truths  about  the  government  sf  Ireland.  "Ministers,"  be 
said,  ''  have  fancied  that  Ireland  would  do  bettor  without  a 
lord  hewteuani,  and  some  of  them  hare  called  his  office  a 
melees  pngeant,  but  under  the  present  eirenmstamws  tfaey 
would  govern  the  colonies  as  Weil  without  governors  as 
they  con  govern  Ireland  without  that  pageant.  If  the 
pagsunt  is  useless,  it  is  because  they  make  it  useless,  be- 
cause they  give  him  a  secretary  to  thwart  htm,  «r  to  bo  a 
viceroy  over  him.    Tbe  office  of  lord  lieutenant  requires,  in 


enforcing  respect  ibr  the  law  ami  effecting  im- 
provementa,  were  not  altogether  in  rain.  "  The  aJtUAtiou  of 
Ireland,"  be  writes,  "although  very  unsatisfactory,  is  cer- 
tainly much  improved,  and  foundations  of  greater  improve  - 
meat  have  been  firmly  bud.  The  committees  of  parijaineut 
have  done  moon  good;  and,  if  vigorously  and  fairly  pursued, 
may  afbet  a  permanent  settlement of  this  distracted  country. 
The  present  violent  cxulisiou  of  the  two  ultra  parties,  or 
rather  factions,  orange  and  papist,  is  a  crisis  of  the  disorder 
-which  was  necessary  to  tbeir  mutual  dissolution,  an  event 
which  I  think  is  mat  approaching,  and  which  most  be  the 
pxebnunsry  of  any  settlement  of  peace."'  la  a  postscript, 
he  distinguishes  "assuage  and  papist"  from  "protostant 
and  catholic,'1  an  important  o&tbetun,  which  ought  still 
to  bo  observed,  tbe  word  nltramoctone  being  used  in  tbe 
present  day  as  a  substitute  far  papist,  to  designate  the 
extreme  and  -  English  sod  anti  -  protantant  party  in 
Ireland. 

The  owih»  of  tbe  social  state  of  Ireland  were  bod  onongii , 
without  beta*  aggsaunted  by  tbe  virulence  of  faction.  The 
result  of  numerous  parliamentary  inquiries,  and  the  observa- 
tions of  travellers  from  foreign  countries,  was  to  present  a 
state  of  society  tbe  most  deplorable  that  can  well  be  ima- 
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ginad  ki  nay  rnTtlanii  cmiisry  under  a  Christian  govum-  trol,  or  seV-dirMtien,  or  aelfl-gps  eminent.  Tlw  greater  tin? 
monL  Many  of  the  knrev  erdera,  evns«iaU.y  iu  Mtmeter  ■  nrisjlsgtn  they  enjoy,  the  more  degraded  they  become. 
and  &innmmeh±,  an  wmU  as  in  monatakians  districts  of  the  '  This  is  oaa  element  of  the  tiiffiotdtj.  lo  the  next  place,  the 
other  pxowrnw*,  maintained  a state  of  fedaterMe the  most  conqaest  of  Ireland  by  the  English,  is  represented  as  a  mibi 
wretched  that  can  he  conceived.  They  lived  »  aaatsB  wince  of  Irish  misery,  because  of  "  the  atrocious  system  of 
faaiitaf  mnd,  imperfectly  oowradwrthaodsftaiiatrair,  ran-  eon  fines  tktu,  which,  in  conformity  with  the  feudal  usages, 
sarting  generally  of  ena  ronm,witanni.E^y  windsw,  witha  the  victors-  introduced  on  every  Oceanian  of  rebellion 
chiiaaiey  whi(iii*nittp<ith«r*B>.  bit  did  sat  carry  off  the.  a^tainst  their  authority.  Without  doubt,"  says  Sir  Arehi- 
T— "^  They  and  hMe-or  nothing- that  deserves  the  naaao  ;  held,  "  this  conquest  Lite  be  traced  to  the  instability  of 
of  fmauBDM;  then-  iaed  consistad of  potatoes and salt,,  with  the  Irish  character;  -for  why  did  they  not  keep  out  the 
miifcoaraha  liag  Basnet  wnon,  ana  luxury;  time  wages,  when  '  English  invaders,  us  the  Seotah,  with  half  their  number, 
they  got  work,  were  only  sixpence  oc  fonrnenne  a-doy.  audnofcaqusrfceruf  theirniiiti-iialresourcea,effectuallyiliJ.:' 
They  safematcd  on.  acmii  patehc*  of  land,  whbh  were  aim-  Bat  admitting  this,  an  every  candid  mind  must  do,  these 
tinnally  sub-divided,  as  the  children  get  named,  the  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  conquest  of  the  country,  and  eon- 
yapuaation  at  the  same;  time  moltipiyinf  with,  astonishing  sequent  confiscation  of  the  estates,  has  been  an  evil  of  the 
rapidity.  Whan;  the  BBtsinesand  the  turf  failed*  towarib  very  first  magnitude  to  Ireland.  Thence  have  flowed  the 
amnaim,  the  mem  went  off  to  seek  harvest  work  in  tie  low  bestowing  of  the  forfeited  estates  on  English  nobles  and 
lands,  aad  richer  dieriiata  of  the  cuansry,  and  m  England  eccnpauks,  the  middlemen,  who  were  to  collect  then" 
and  StntiancL  The  woman,,  locking  up  the  doura,  set  furtli  rents  and  remit  thesa  to  this  country,  and  thofatalunpoai- 
with  ton  children  to  beg.  the  youngest  of  the  lot  being  tion  of  a  boat  of  persons,  nil  of  whomhH-ed  on  their  labour, 
-wrapped  up  in  blankets,  and  carried  on  their  backs.  They  and  wrung  the  last  shilling  out  of  their  earnings."  The 
passed  on  from  parish  to  parish,  getting  a  night's  lo:lg-  i  third  cause  assigned  for  the  miseries  of  Ireland  is  the  fix- 
ing, as  they  proceeded,  in  a  chimney  corner  or  iu  a  barn,  ;  isteoce  of  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  which  encourages 
from  the  better  part  of  the  peasantry  and  farmers,  who  I  the  increase  of  population,  for  the  sake  of  marriage  fees, 
snared  with  them  their  potatoes,  and  gave  them  "  a  lock  of  |  embitters  the  reantieie)  between  landlords  and  tenants, 
straw  "  to  sleep  on.      Thus  they  migrated  from  county  to    and  exposes  the  cultivators  of  the  sail  to  the  doable  exac- 


,  eastward  and  northward,  towards  the  sea,  lazily 
reposing  in  As  sunshine  by  the  wayside,  their  children 
enjoying  »  waH  Kind  of  gipsy  freedom,  bait  growing  up  in 
utter  ispaaasnaaa,  nptaand  for  by  anybody,  mtteengni&cd  by 
the  skigj  of  any  church.  The  great  proprietsn  were  for 
the  nasal  pert  absentees,  who  had  let  their  lands,  generally 
in  learnt  taacts,  t»  "middlemen,"  a  sort  of  sma&  gentry,  or 
"  flanawana,**  an  they  want  caHcd1,  who  snb-Iet  at  a.  rank-rent 
to  the  peasantry.  Upon  then*  rack-rented,  ignorant  cul- 
tivators of  the  son?  feB  n  grass  portion  of  the  burden  of 
supporting  the  established  clergy,  as  well  as  their  own 
priesthood.  The  tithes  were  levied  exclusively  off  tillage, 
the  rector  or  vicar  claiming  by  law  a  tenth  of  the  crop, 
which  was  valued  by  Ins  "tithe  proctors,"  and  unless  cona- 


tions of  two  sets  of  clergy.  These  three  * 
impossible  to  remove.  The  natucn  ci  the  Cuban-  popnUuioii 
cannot  be  changed ;  the  eonthwanad  sstatsn  aaanwat  be  re- " 
stored  to  the  day  ktbomrers,  who  chum  to  he  the  descend- 
ants of  the  original  proprietors ;  England  enanot  forego 
the  frtsita  of  her  eonqwest  •  and  the  jtansasj  canhoEc  nangfan 
cannot  bo  rooted  out.  Consequently,  if  these  gnat  catraos 
of  Irish  discontent  possess  all  the  force  aangned  to  them  by 
this  Banana  Utile  khrtorinu,  there  is  very  little  hope  for  the 
country.  But  their  influence  for  evil  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  France  is  a  Celtic  nation,  yet  she  has  a  well 
organised  society,  and  has  been  long  one  of  the  leading 
states  in  Europe.  Komau  catholic  countries  have  proved 
themselves-  capable  of  civilisation  and  progress,  and  Ireland, 


pewudtd  for  m  money,  which  wan  generally  done  by  the  j  notwithstanding  her  tUeadvsatagas,  has  improved  during 
"atrongfarmers,"  before  the  crop  left  the  field,  tin  tenth  <  the  years  1849-02  peruana,  mere  rapidly  than  any  country 
sheaf  mens  have  bees  set  aside  to  be  borne  away  on  the  in  Europe.  It  is  very  questionable  whether  the  State 
earnr  «f  the  protettatrt  clergyman,  who  was  regarded  j  of  the  coatntry  would  have  been  a*  good,  had  the  English 
by  the  people  that  thus  supported  him  as  the  teacher  of  |  conquest  never  oocurrel  In  no  part  of  the  island  aiv 
heresy.  I  the   tenantry   more   contented,  better  ordered,   or  more 

From:  the  conquest  down  to  the  present  time,  it  ainat  be  prosperous  than  on  the  forfeited  estates,  which  are  now 
CouMsut  that  Ireland  has  beena  drfttenlty  with  the  Bnghah  '■  held  by  English  pionrietora  and  linden  companies.  The 
government — ndifflenJty  which  gtinaubmaRs,  though  innvery  j  exaggerations  of  Sir  Archibald  Alison  are  really  ftfltounduig. 
mitigated  form.  If  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  and  theantherities  He  states  tiiat  the  snnts  levied  annually  on  the  poor,  for 
whom  ha  has  fottownd,  be  right  as  to  the  cwoeesof  it,  there  ,  the  support  of  thnponr,  before  the  establishment  of  the  poor 
see  urn  ne  probaaBisy  that  the  difficnlty  will  ever  cease,  j  law  system,  was  £1,500,000,  whereas  their  csntributions 
According  to  them,  though  brave,  ardent,  generous,  and  '  consisted  merely  in  giving  some  remnants  of  their  meals  to 
higMy  gifted  in  renins,  with  nanny  estimable  and  nmiable  j  the  beggars  that  came  to  their  doom,  whose  numbers  are 
qualities  in  private  hfe,  the  Celtic  popnlntion  hare  none  of  ■■  represented  as  amounting  to  two  nuUians,  equal  to  tk.' 
the  cHepcatiot»  which  cmalify  them  for  attaining  temporal  whole  population  of  Scotland.  He  represents  nearly  the 
rcrpffiwity  in  life,  oc  for  constructing  without  external  whale  of  the  landlords  as  having  emigrated  to  London, 
<lh-eetPKW  the  fabric  of  social  happinMS.  Gay,  volatile,  and  j  Pasria,  aad  Italy,  where  they  spent  their  incomes,  being 
inconsiderate,  the  faiebeitjoy  the  present  without  ft  thoaght  |  known  to  their  tenantry  .only  by  the  "  unwelcome  visits  ol 
of  the  futtro ;  they  are  incapable  of  foresight,  or  self-con-    btriUfls  to  nalkct  the  rents."    tie  dirince  the  whole  remain- 
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iog  population,  including  all  classes,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  as  leagned  in  secret  societies.  "  Thus,"  he  observes, 
"  in  addition  to  all  other  causes  of  discord,  the  landholders 
and  peasantry  of  Ireland  became  arrayed  in  opposite  and 
□early  equally  dangerous  secret  associations ;  for  the  chief 
proprietors  were  office-bearers  in  the  orange  lodges,  and  , 
the  great  body  of  the  catholics  were  members  of  the  ribbon 
lodges,  or  belonged  to  the  Catholic  Association,  which  came 
to  play  so  important  a  part  in  the  annals  of  that  unhappy 
country."  In  the  same  strain  of  wholesale  misrepresenta-  i 
tion,  he  describes  the  beet  acta  of  the  higher  orders  as 
being  never  set  down  by  the  lower  orders  to  any  motive 
but  the  worst,  and  states  that  the  country  was  cursed, 
rather  than  blessed,  by  British  institutions,  including  trial 
by  jury- 
Perhaps  there  is  no  cause  from  which  Ireland  has  suffered 
more  than  from  misrepresentations  like  these.  Nowhere 
has  the  want  of  discrimination,  and  due  allowance  for  the 
extravagant  exaggerations  of  vehement  partisans,  been 
more  pernicious.    There  were  iu  the  reign  of  George  IV. 


house  of  commons,  in  February,  1826,  described  the  country 
as  in  a  state  of  peace  and  prosperity.  She  had  been  enabled, 
by  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  government,  and  by 
the  measures  which  he  had  matured,  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
which  were  the  offspring  of  internal  tranquillity.  Those 
measures  had  been  properly  administered,  and  public  con* 
fidence  had  been  in  consequence  restored.  "  It  was  a  great 
blessing,1'  he  said,  "  it  was  a  most  gratifying  object,  to  be- 
hold that  country  now  floating  on  the  tide  of  public  con- 
fidence and  pnblio  prosperity.  She  was  lying  on  the 
breakers,  almost  a  wreck,  when  the  noble  marquis  arrived ; 
and  if  he  had  not  taken  the  measures  which  have  been 
so  successfully  adopted,  she  never  could  have  floated  on  that 
tide  of  public  prosperity."* 

The  attorney-general  defied  the  enemies  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  point  ont  a  single  instance  in  which  the 
viceroy  had  deviated  from  the  line  of  strict  impartiality, 
yet  he  was  the  object  of  most  virulent  attacks  by  the 
fanatical  members  of  the  orange  societies  in  Dunlin,  and 
by  the  orange  press.    Their  animosity  was  excited  to  the 
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no  evils  in  Ireland  which  would  not  have  yielded  to  the 
action  of  just  and  impartial  government,  removing  real 
grievances,  and  extending  to  the  people,  in  a  confiding 
spirit,  the  blessings  of  the  British  constitution,  in  the  spirit 
of  lord  Wellesley's  administration.  He  had  to  contend,  in- 
deed, with  peculiar  difficulties.  Ireland  shared  largely  in  the 
general  distress  of  the  United  Kingdom,  occasioned  by  the 
contraction  of  the  currency,  and  the  consequent  low  prices 
of  agricultural  produce.  He  found  a  great  portion  of  the 
south  in  a  state  of  licentiousness,  surpassing  the  worst 
excesses  of  former  unhappy  times;  he  had  to  deal  with 
dangerous  and  secret  conspiracies  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  He  applied  the  energies  of  hit  powerful  mind  to 
master  these  complicated  difficulties,  in  the  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation, which  had  been  enjoined  in  the  king's  instructions. 
He  explored  every  dangerous  and  untried  path,  and  he 
laboured  diligently,  by  the  equal  ad  minis tra tion  of  the  laws, 
to  promote  peace  and  happiness  among  all  classes  of  the 
people.  He  succeeded  to  a  great  extent  in  accomplishing 
the  object  of  his  administration.  Mr.  Plnnket,  the  Irish 
attorney- general,  in  his  speech  on  unlawful 


utmost  by  a  proceeding  which  he  adopted  with  reference  to 
the  statue  of  king  William  in  College  Green.  For  some 
years  a  set  of  low  persons,  connected  with  the  orange  lodges, 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  bedaubing  the  statue  with  ridiculous 
painting  and  tawdry  orange  colours,  with  a  fantastic 
drapery  of  orange  scarfs.  The  Roman  catholics  believed 
that  this  was  done  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  insulting 
them,  and  they  thought  that  they  had  as  much  right  toun- 
dress  as  others  had  to  dress  a  public  statue.  On  one  occasion, 
therefore,  they  painted  king  William  with  lampblack. 
Consequently,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1622,  a  serious  riot 
occurred,  in  the  course  of  which  lives  were  endangered,  the 
tranquillity  of  the  metropolis  disturbed,  and  evil  passions 
of  the  most  furious  kind  engendered  in  the  minds  of  the 
parties.  As  the  peace  moat  be  preserved,  the  only  course 
was  to  put  an  end  to  those  senseless  brawls  by  ordering 
that  no  unauthorised  parties  should  presume  to  put  their 
hands  on  a  public  monument,  either  for  the  purr*6  o{ 
decorating  or  defiling  it.    But  this  judicina*  order  the 
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Orangemen  felt  to  be  &  wrong,  which  sliould  be  resented 
and  avenged  by  driving  lord  Wellcsley  out  of  the  country. 
Accordingly,  certain  members  of  the  orange  society, 
amounting  to  nearly  one  hundred,  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
to  mob  mm  in  the  theatre.  They  were  supplied  with  pit- 
tiekete,  and  assembling  early  at  the  door,  theyrasbH  in,  and 
took  po— ion  of  the  teat  immediately  under  the  viceregal 
box.  Other  parties  of  them  went  to  the  gatkrU-a.  They 
agreed  upon  the  watchword,  "  Look  oat."  They  had  pre- 
vionaly  printed  handbills,  which  were  freely  distributed  in 
and  about  the  theatre,  containing  insulting  expressions, 
inch  as,  "Down  with  the  popish  government!"  Before 
Ilia  viceroy  arrived,  they  had  been  crying  for  groans  for 
the  "popish  lord  lieutenant,"  for  the  house  of  Wellealey, 
for  the  duke  of  Wellington.  When  the  marquis  arrived 
he  was  received  with  general  cheering,  that  overbore  the 
orange  hisses ;  bat  during  the  playing  of  the  national 
anthem  the  offenatoe  noise  became  so  alarming  that  some 
of  the  audieaee  left  the  theatre.  At  this  moment  a  bottle 
wae  flung  Stem  one  of  the  galleries,  which  wee  supposed  to 
be  aimed  as  the  head  of  the  lord  lieutenant,  smd  which  fell 
near  his  »n. 

Some  rf  the  offenders  were  prosecuted.  Bilh  against 
them  were  sent  up  to  (fee  grand  jury  of  the  city  of  Dublin. 
Bat  as  this  lady  was  iuaueueed  by  a  strong  orange  animus, 
the  tolls  wet*  threw*  en*.  Kr.  Flanks*  then  proceeded 
by  M-fljJfcw  injbrmatjaas,  which  raised  a  trsmendoas  out- 
ts  hawing  violated  the  consti- 
*  IB  that  effect  was  moved  by  Mr. 
,  It  tamed  out,  however, 
t,  one  of  ms  most  vehement 
aaausBM,  who  aDeanrf  that  (he  eouras  was  altogether 
anpioeedentsd,  bad  tinrseif  established  the  precedent  ten 
ertwssssiyeasasnaftsa.  lemassaag  nth  fact,  he  denomesd 
HfieosstdtatefMr.  PlankstM  "tJwmfist  flagrant  violation 


The-ttsal  nvtha-  Court  ef  Qtowi'*  Bench,  whioh  cssaraeseed 
estfeaeearj  a%d,reffl, yssdaswd the  greatest  possiWa  «- 
efh*  sops-red  to  b* 
emaeeWfca  of  the  event  M 
itfoaa- rosh  of  the 
filled  ia  an  kmUot  the  gaBeries,  and 
oftaeeaort.  The  resolt  of  the  trial  was, 
•ftxt  the-  jury  disagreed,  the  tsswessssa  were  let  oat   est 


Be*  the  proceedings  were  never  revived. 

the  midst  tfeS  this  strife  as at  tMtSaass  the  work 
of  reel  ssasairastm  shsffly  pmsssjehrl  The  tithe  proctor 
system  was- a  gwe*  and  gftfiing.  grievastse  to  prottwtsnts  as 
I  especially  tit  the  latter, 
of  the  tillers  of  the  toiL  Such 
an  ethos*  impost  tended  to  dhworags  eaftivatic-n,  and 
thwwasB  head  into  pastsae.  The  Tithe  Conrantation  Act 
was  therefore  peaesd,  in  eider  to  enable  the  tenant  to  pay  a 
yearly  asaa,  instead  of  lowing  the  tenth  of  his  crop  earned 
away  in  kind,  or  its  equivalent  levied,  according  to  the 
valuation  of  tha  minister's  proctor.  It  was  propesjed  to 
make  the  act  compulsory  open  «H  reetsn)  bat  this  was  so 
vehemently  resisted  by  the  church  party,  that  it  was  left 
optional.    If  the  measure  had  been  compulsory,  the  anti- 


tithe  war,  which  afterwards  occurred,  accompanied  by 
violence  and  bloodshed,  would  have  been  avoided.  It  was, 
however,  carried  into  operation  to  a  large  extent,  and 
with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Within  a  few  months 
after  the  enactment,  more  than  one  thousand  applications 
had  been  made  from  parishes  to  carry  its  requirements  into 
effect.  In  182-1,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ilume  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  condition  of  the  Irish  church  establishment,  with  a 
view  to  its  reduction,  Mr.  Leslie  Faster  furnished  statistics, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  proportion  of  Roman 
catholics  to  protestants  was  four  to  one.  In  Ulster,  at 
that  time,  the  Roman  catholic  population  was  Jit  tie  mjre 
than  half  the  number  of  protestants. 

The  year  1821  is  memorable  in  Ireland  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Catholic  Association.  The  catholic  question 
had  lain  dormant  since  the  union.  Ireland  remained  in  a 
elate  of  political  stapor.  There  was  a  "catholic  commit- 
tee," indeed,  under  the  direction  of  a  gentleman  of  property, 
Mr.  John  Keogh,  of  Mount  Jerome,  near  Dublin.  But 
his  voice  was  feeble,  and  seldom  heard.  The  councils  of  the 
Roman  catholics  were  much  distracted.  Many  of  the 
bishops,  and  most  of  the  gentry,  recommended  prudence  and 
patienee  as  the  best  policy.  Liberal  statesmen  in  Eng- 
land were  willing  to  make  concessions,  but  the  conscientious 
scrnpleaof  George  IH.  had  presented  an  insuperable  barrier 
in  the  way  of  civil  equality.  There  was  an  annual  motion 
on  the  subject—first  by  Crattan,  then  by  Placket,  and 
lastly  by  Bardett;  bat  it  attracted  very  little  attention,  till 
the  formidable  pom*  of  the  Catholic  Association  excited 
general  alarm  (er  the  stability  of  our  institutions.  Advert- 
ing to  the  pest  history  of  Ireland— her  geographies!  posi- 
tion, her  BDeial  stabs  in  respect  to  the  b 
and  the  h timber*  of  the  n 
of  her  people— the  sJdss*  OS 
that  it  would  be  eataatsery  dsfficoTS  to  reeonnfle  the  perfect 
equality  of  civil  priviJegs,  or  rather  the  iem&fdt  pcastseal 
application  of  that  priuotole  wish  those  objects  en  the  in- 
violable iiniiilmniiin  of  which  the  friend*  and  oppeeaafc 
of  saMsatta  sssssreipedea  wen  esrapietely  agsssd  awsuly, 
st,  astd  the  established  church.  There 
ihiBshiiiji  tests,  which  had  bam  ssta- 
bfiaaixl  for  the  express  aeepose  of  giving  tod 
a  tflwtsrtasrt  ihoissssw  hiss  which  had  bss 
no*  npon  vagne  esnstitatkmal  theories,  bat  after  pieatiial 
ihusiIiisiis  rf  the  evils  whssfa  had  bean  mfhrted  awl  Ac 
dnnmws  which  had  been  hwarred  by  the  etnegnte  tor 
ssasodaacyat  BSiwaanetrssaass  ft»thc  ptesaat.  "Chore 
ins  Tin  fm-gir  that  the  nssoval  of  ami  riisohi&tsss  ssight 
arterial);  alter  the  ruhstisai  is 


>  the    state.    Sir  Basse*  Fed*  i 


his 


theu-ferce.     ne^ysdreiatl*s«"thepjuswtastmt«nsst'' 

had  as  nspeeud  claim  span,  hot  drcetwa  and  his  faithful 
serviee,  fixan  the  fast  whiefa  he  had  anifortoly  taken  on 
the  cathouc  qoastion,  from  the  confidence  reposed  in  him 
on  that  account,  and  from  his  position  in  parliament,  as  the 
ruprawiHalivu  of  the  university  of  Oxford.  He  thus  shows 
in  what  scanner,  and  under  what  constraining  sense  of  duty, 
he  responded  to  that  claim :  "  And  if  the  duty  which  that 
acknowledged  claim  imposed  upon  me  were  this — that  in  a. 
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criaU  «f  oxtnoie  ditteolty  I  akotdd  oalnl^  ODDtentpUto  and 
compare  the  dangers  with  which  tarn  ptotestant  interest 
was  threatened  from  different  quartern — that  I  should 
advise,  a  coarse  which  I  believe  to  ba  the  least  unsafe— that 
baring  advised  and  adopted,  I  should  resolutely  adhere 


deration — that  I  should  prefer  obloquy  and  reproach 
to  the  aggravation  of  existing  evihj,  by  concealing 
my  mat  opinion,  and  by  maintaining  the  false  show  of 
personal  eonanrtency— if  this  vara  the  duty  imposed  Upon 
me,  X  fcarieaaly  smart  that  it  was  moat  faithfully  and 
Horupukraaly  discharged.11 

The  crisis  of  extreme  difficulty  to  which  Sir  Robert 
Fed  referred  in  this  passags  was  occasioned  by  the  danger- 
one  power  acquired  by  tan  Catholio  Association,  which  had 
originated  in  the  following  manner.  Early  in  the  year 
1823,  Mr.  O'Oonnell  proposed  to  bJa  brother  barrister, 
Mr.  Seal,  aid  a  party  of  friends  who  were  dfnmg  with  Mr. 
O'Mara,  at  GfenuuHcD,  the  phut  of  an  associatkm  for  the 
management  of  the  catholic  cause.  At  an  aggregate  meet- 
ing' of  toe  Roman  catholics,  which  took  place  in  April,  a 
neeoinben  with  the  same  design  wea.  carried,  and  on 
Monday,  the  12th  of  May,  the  first  meeting  of  the  OathoHa 
-Assrjemtion  was  held  in  Dempeey's  rooms,  to  Sackville 
Street.  Subsequently  it  met  at  the  boose  of  a  Roman 
catholic  bookseller,  named  Coyne,  and  before  a  month  bad 
passed,  it  was  in  active  working  order.  Prom  these  small 
i  became,  in  tan  coarse  of  the  year,  one  of  the 
a,  compact,  and  powerful  popular  organisations 
the  world  had  ever  seen.  Its  influence  ramified  into  every 
pariah  in  Jrehmd.  It  found  a  place  and  work  for  almost 
erery  member  of  the  Roman  catholic  body;  the  peer,  the 
lawyer,  the  merchant,  the  country  gentleman,  the  peasant, 
ami,  shove  all,  the  priest,  had  each  bis  task  assigned  him : 
getting  up  petitions,  forming  deputations  to  the  govern- 
ment and  to  parifameot,  oeoduotmg  electioneering  bushiam, 
watching  over  the  administration  of  jostioe,  collecting  "the 
eatapho  rest,"  preparing  resolutions,  and  making  speeches 
at  the  meetings  of  the  aeeamasien,  which  were  held  every 
Monday  at  the  Com  Eschange,  when  everything  to  the 
remotest  degree  connected  with  the  interests  of  Roman 
csthottes  or  of  Ireland  was  the  subject  of  animating  and 
exorthm;  sussumioa,  condooted  in  the  form  of  popular 
aareaurnea,  by  barristers,  priests,  merchants,  and  othem. 
Volianvwms correspondence  watt  road  by  the  eecretary,  large 
aanaiof  rent  were  handed,  in,  fresh  members  ware  enrolled, 
and  speeches  were  made  to  a  erowd  of  exaeted  aadappmod- 
ing  people,  generally  composed  of  Dublin  operatives  and 
idlers.  Bat  as  the  proceedings  were  fully  reported  in  the 
pubEe  journals,  the  audience  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  Irish  nation.  And  over  all,  <*  the  voice  of  OXSouneH, 
like  same  mighty  minster  bell,  was  heard  through  Ireland, 
and  the  empire,  and  the  world.'1  Mr.  Wyse,  the  historian 
of  the  easeeiation,  says :  "  It  guided  the  people,  and  thus 
rased  itself  in  raising  the  people.  In  the  short  space  of 
two  yearn,  what  bad  long  defied  the  anzioas  exertions  of  all 
preceding  bodies  was  tranquilly  accomplished.  The  'three 
bands,'  the  three  onuses,  were  found  in  one,  the  penal 
stointa  wan  the /ores  which  clasped  them.  The  entire 
country    fermed    but    one  aflsoeiatMn.**     The    declared 


objects  of  the  association  ware—"  let,  to  forward  petition* 
toparlkment;  2nd,  1o  anbrd  rene*  to  catholics  aamilod  by 
orange  lodges;  3rd,  to  entourage . and  aupport  a  hheral 
and  iaaepesmeat  poem,  as  well  in.  Dublin  at  in  London 
such  a  press  as  might  report  finakflilly  the  arguments  of 
their  friends,  and  refute  the  caamnnjw  of  their  enemies; 
4th,  tc-pmcura  cheap  pubhmnhms  for  the  various  achaols  in 
the  country;  'rth  tit  affnnl  aii  tn Irish  mthnairii in  America; 
imd,«th,toan^^aidtohUoEngiisbcatholios.''  Sach  were 
the  ostemrible  ohjesto  of  the  smociasioa,  but  it  aimed  at  a 
great  deal  more  than  hi  hero  expressed.  It  was  formed  on 
a  pian  different  from  all  other  associations  In  Ireland.  It 
proposed  to  radrem  all  grievances,  loeal  or  general,  afieeting 
the  people.  It  undertook  as  many  questions  m  ever 
engaged  the  attention  of  a  legislature.  "They  under- 
took," said  the  sttorawy-generai  Phuket,  "  the  great  ques- 
tion, of  parliamentary  reform ;  they  undertook  the  repeal 
ofthe  anion;  they  undertook  the  regulation  of  obmreh  pro- 
perty; they  uiderteok  the  administration  of  jsatiee.  They 
intended  apt  merely  to  consider  the  nthiiluUurntasn  of  Justice, 
Uthc^>ora*oonau>ep»*oooof  the  term;  bat  they  determined 
on  the  visitation  of  every  court,  torn  that  of  the  highest 
authority  down  to  the  oomrt  of  eenmienoa.  They  del 
not  stop  here.  They  warn  not  content  with  an  inter- 
ference with  court* ;  they  wops  seeolutcrv  bant  on  in- 
terfering with  the  adjudication  of  every  oamn  which 
affected  the  esthetics,  whom  they  styled  'the  people  of 
Ireland.' » 

The  amnnntinn  had  become  a»  mrmidnMo,  and  was  yet 
to  caneftdly  kept  within  the  bomads  of  law  by  *  counsellor 
O'Coamell,"  In  whom  legal  skill  the  Roman  cathoUnsof 
all  classes  bad  unbounded  confidence,  that  the  government 
resolved  to  procure  an  act  of  parhament  for  ins  suppres- 
sion. Accordingly,  on  the  11th  of  February,  1829,  a  oil 
wan  heonghs  into  the  hows  of  commons  by  -the  Irish 
chief  seoreuary,  Mr.  Gouiborn,  under  the  tone  of  Da* 
lawful  Societies  in  Imiand  Ban.  The  plural  form  caused 
a  great  deal  of  debating.  The-  government  rtiiahrrpri  they 
wished  to  intends  the  Orange  Society,  as  veil  as  the 
Catholu  Aamemtkm.  But  the  opposition  lied  nofiuahia 
this  deokration,  and  Mr.  Brougham  stated  thatthey  would 
put  d*ww  the  Cathohe  Amoaattion  wish  saw  hand,  and 
pat  theOmsgeaooietyanthie  hack  with  the  other.  The 
debates  on  the  subject  were  very  animated,  and  touched 
open  eonatisutasnal  questions  of  aha  widest  iaiereat  to  tb* 
pabko.  The  argument  against  the  association  was  con- 
ducted by  Gonlbnra,  Pbwknt,  Peel,  Canning,  and  North. 
It  was  based  upon  the  sottowmg .  considerations :— The 
asmmankm  was  really  and  mwd  jUtf  acting  aaaiiamuen 
tetive  body,  as  sach  snamMng  rules,  issaiag  orders,  and 
levying  contributions,  which  were  raised  by  the  paiesM 
under  penalty  °f  ecoleaassioal  osnsuaa.  The  amount  of 
the  smpast  was  the  least  pact  of  ike  eriL  at  was  the 
establishment  of  aueh  a  thing  that  constituted  the  danger, 
leading  the  people  to  leek  up  to  other  aothomties  than 
thorn  recognised  by  the  constitution,  and  teaching  them  to 
place  csmndeaoe  in  a  rival  power,  .created  and  amnained 
bytbtmsshea.  The  assoeiation  was,  besidta,  regarded  bj 
the  gorenanumt  as  a  urea*  centre  of  sedition,  whence 
flowed  through  the  prcea  a  perennial  stream 
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matter  into  every  parish  in  the  kingdom.  The  Roman 
catholic  congregations  were  everywhere  harangued  from 
the  altars  by  priests  and  minor  members  of  the  association — 
men  deroid  of  caution  and  education,  and  uncontrolled  by 
public  opinion.  The  objects  of  the  association  were  con- 
tinually changing ;  no  man  could  tell  what  they  would  be 
to-morrcw,  but,  however  dangerous  they  might  be,  the 
masse*  would  implicitly  follow  their  leaden.  Looking  at 
the  means,  power,  and  influence  it  possessed,  and  the  Tart  au- 
thority with  which  it  was  armed,  who  could  seriously  think 
of  giving  stability  and  power  to  its  existence?  "Self- 
elected,  self-controlled,  self-assembled,  self- adjourned,  ac- 
knowledging no  superior,  tolerating  no  equal,  inter- 
fering in  all  stages  with  the  administration  of  justice, 
denouncing  individuals  publicly  before  trial,  re-judging 
and  condemning  those  whom  it  ha*  absolved,  menacing  the 
independent  press  with  punishment,  and  openly  announc- 
ing its  intention  to  corrupt  that  part  of  it  which  it 
cannot  intimidate,  and  for  these  and  other  purposes  levy- 
ing contributions  on  the  whole  people  of  Ireland — is  this 
an  association  which,  from  its  mere  form  and  attributes, 
independent  of  any  religious  opinion,  the  legislature  can 
tolerate?"  Ireland  was  sharing  the  general  prosperity,  but 
the  malignity  of  this  association  retarded  and  endangered 
that]  prosperity  by  disturbing  tranquillity,  weakening 
public  confidence,  setting  neighbour  agaioat  neighbour 
And  class  against  class,  diverting  the  minds  of  the  people 
from  profitable  occupations,  discouraging  agriculture, 
manufactures,  commerce,  and  all  the  arte  of  peace — fright- 
ening from  the  Irish  shore*  the  enterprise  and  capital  of 
England,  from  which  the  tide  of  wealth  had  been  setting 
in  so  strongly. 

The  Irish  attorney-general  said  he  did  not  deny  that 
if  a  set  of  gentlemen  thought  fit  to  unite  for  those  pur- 
poses, it  was  in  their  power  to  do  so ;  but  then  came  the 
question  as  to  the  means  which  they  employ,  and  those 
means  he  denied  to  be  constitutional.  "  They  have,"  he 
said,  ''associated  with  them  the  catholic  clergy, 
catholic  nobility,  many  of  the  catholic  gentry,  and  all 
the  surviving  delegates  of  1791.  They  have  established 
committees  in  every  district,  who  keep  up  an  extensive 
correspondence  through  the  country.  This  association, 
consisting  originally  of  a  few  members,  has  now  increased 
to  3,000.  They  proceeded  to  establish  a  Roman  catholic 
rent ;  and  in  every  single  parish,  of  the  2,600  parishes  into 
which  Ireland  is  divided,  they  appointed  twelve  Soman 
catholic  collectors,  which  make  an  army  of  30,000. 
Having  this  their  army  of  collector*,  they  brought  to  their 
assistance  2,600  priests,  and  the  whole  ecclesiastical  body. 
And  thus  provided,  they  go  about  levying  contributions 
on  the  peasantry." 

This  Mr.  Plnnket  pronounced  to  be  unconstitutional, 
though  not  in  the  strict  sense  illegal;  the  association 
was  a  representative  and  a  tax-levying  body.  He  denied 
that  any  portion  of  the  subjects,  of  this  realm  had  a  right 
to  give  their  suffrages  to  others,  had  a  right  to  select 
persons  to  speak  their  sentiments,  to  debate  upon  their 
Grievances,  and  to  devise  measures  for  their  removal.  This 
was  the  privilege  alone  of  the  commons  of  the  United 
Kingdom.     He  would  not  allow  that  species  of.  power 


to  anybody  not  subjected  to  proper  control.  But  to  whom- 
were  those  individuals  accountable?  Where  was  their 
responsibility  ?  Who  was  to  check  them  ?  Who  was  to 
stop  their  progress?  By  whom  were  they  to  be  tried  or 
rebuked,  If  found  acting  mischievously  7  People  not 
acquainted  with  Ireland  were  not  aware  of  the  nature  of 
this  formidable  instrument  of  power,  greater  than  the 
power  of  the  sword.  Individuals  connected  with  it  went 
into  every  house  and  every  family.  They  mixed  in  all  the 
relations  of  private  life,  and  afterwards  detailed  what  they 
heard  with  the  utmost  freedom.  The  attorney-genera* 
could  not  conceive  a  more  deadly  instrument  of  tyranny 
titan  it  was,  when  it  interfered  with  the  administration  of 
justice.  Claiming  to  represent  six  millions  of  the  people 
of  Ireland,  it  denounced  saa  public  enemy,  and  arraigned 
at  the  bar  of  justice,  any  individual  it  chose  to  accuse  of 
acting  contrary  to  the  popular  interest.  Thus  the  grand 
inquest  of  the  people  were  the  accusers,  and  there  was 
an  unlimited  supply  of  money  to  carry  on  the  prose- 
cution. The  consequence  was,  that  magistrates  were- 
"  itimidated,  feeling  that  there  was  no  alternative  but 
)  yield,  or  be  overwhelmed  by  the  tide  of  fierce,  popular 


The  association  found  able  defenders  in  Sir  Henry 
ParneU,  Mr.  Brougham,  and  Sir  James  Macintosh,  who 
argued  to  the  following  effect : — 

It  is  the  exclusion  of  the  Roman  catholics  from  par- 
liament which  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  existence  of  the 
SBBOciation ;  and  how  can  the  house  of  commons,  after 
having,  in  1821,  solemnly  recognised  their  right  to  seats 
in  this  house,  interfere  now  to  put  down  an  association 
the  object  of  which  is  to  obtain  that  very  act  of  justice  ? 
Emancipate  the  catholics,  and  the  association  will  at  once 
die  a  natural  death.  Refuse  that  concession,  and  how  can 
yon  persecute  those  who  support  it?  The  proceedings  of 
the  association  have  no  real  danger  belonging  to  them ; 
there  is  no  treason  or  insurrection  connected  with  them, 
no  obstruction  to  government,  no  injury  to  life  or  pro- 
perty. The  outcry  is  wholly  artificial,  and  kept  up 
studiously  by  the  party  who  wished  to  stop  the  emancipa- 
tion. Even  if  the  Catholic  Association  j  had  been  tbe 
dangerous  body  which  it  is  said  to  be,  the  character  of 
its  leaders,  and  especially  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  against  their  being  betrayed  into  dangerous 
excesses.  It  has  already  effected  the  onion  of  the  entire 
catholic  body ;  it  has  directed  public  attention  to  their 
numerous  grievances ;  it  has  called  forth  the  talents  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  public  pros  in  their  support ;  and 
by  inducing  this  very  debate,  it  will  go  far  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  English  people  to  the  injustice  towards  Ireland 
to  which  they  have  so  long  been  a  party.  Why,  then, 
interfere  to  suppress  an  association  the  sole  design  of 
which  is  to  effect  an  object  which  this  house  has  solemnly 
approved,  to  terminate  a  great  and  crying  injustice,  to 
bring  about  a  great  and  healing  act  of  justice?  The 
object  of  the  bill  is  to  put  down  an  association  which 
is  doing  nothing  illegal,  and  which  is  an  object  of  dread 
from  the  justice  of  its  cause,  and  the  reality  of  the 
grievances  of  which  it  complain*.  Excited  as  the  people 
of  Ireland  are  from  the  knowledge  of  the  grievances  they 
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Lave  bo  bug  endured,  it  is  deniable  that  the;  should  be 
under  the  control  of  leaders  who  may  direct  their  energies 
to  legal  and  beneficial  objects.  Deprived  of  euoh  control, 
six  nmnksl ■  of  people,  banded  together  for  thirty  years 
by  a  sense  of  common  wrongs,  and  trained  by  hidden 
n  all  the  Tflaiitical  courses  of  secret  nmassinnticn 
if  any  fixed  defcerininatien  to 
mare  a  great  popular  effort  sbouM  seme  possession  of  their 
rninda,  in  vain  would  £he  .catholic  nobility,  the  catholic 
hwjssii.  and  even  the  catholic  olergy  exert  their-  ntinoet 
endeavours  to  check  them,  and  tmrrersed  rain  lwtet  be  the 
inevitable  result  ef  such  papular  efforts.  These  MlH«nat 
they  said,  an  increashag  at  She  rate  of  dupHe&tion  in 
twea*p-fi«e  *r  thirty  yean.  Is  it  not  plain,  therefore, 
thai  it  ia  not  only  expedient,  but  has  become  a  matter 
of  ahechtte  necessity,  to  break  up  the  secret  government 
which  hasiio  long ■directed  the  energies  of  the  Irish  people 
to  ussanae  and  iulliia.li,  and  attach  them,  toy  equal  rule 
and  asaprocity  of  advanhtges,  to  the  laws  and  the  uzossi 
of  Kngfamc  ?  And  what  s  the  object  of  the  association 
bid  to  avert  obese  testable  disasters,  and  bring  about,  by 
opea,  fair,  and  legal  annum,  this  bleaaed  consummation  ? 
This,  they  assarted,  is  too  first  of  a  coarse  of  measures 
that  iuefitahsy  will  end  in  general  confusion  and  rebellion. 
Mxnasjsrs  will  come  down  to  the  house  <eith.  a  new  case  ef 
the  violation  .of  tec  ooaatittitaan,  and  call  for 
act,  Thia  wall  lead  in  new  acta,  evasion, 
the  part  of  the  oatliciins,  and  so  on,  till  they  are  trained  by 
demwss  to  involve  themselves  in  open  msmrectaon.  The 
onion  between  the  two  Hands  Lad  hitherto  existed  only 
on  paper.  Ireland  wee  still,  in  f eeling  and  in  fact,  a 
counter  foreign  to  England  The  people  farm  a  clear 
notion  of  a  distinct  Irish  sad  English  nation,  and  the 
mnasrat  thin  bill  passed  into  law  they  wouJd  regard  it  as 
a  belligerent  act,  on  Che  past  of  the  English  nation, 
against  the  Irish  nation;  and  it  would  thereafter  be- 
come fsapeeatble  to  negotiate  a  peace  between  the  two 


n  the  house  of 

counuona  endeavoured  to  frighten  the  government.  The 
biD,  however,  -was  passed.  After  a  debate  of  four  nights, 
the  second  reading  was  sanded  by  the  large  majority  of 
onebomdrad  and  frfty-five,  the  numbers  being  two  hundred 
and  am  out  j -eight  -to  one  'hundred  and  twenty-three.  In 
the  house  ef  lords  the  numbers  were  nearly  four  to  one  in 
favour  of  the  measure,  which  was  quickly  passed  into  law. 
As  sewn  as  Ibis  fact  was  nude  known  in  Ireland,  Mr. 
0*Conmell  moved  that  the  society  be  dissolved.  This  was 
cdety  was  formed \  and  nasi 
1  returned  to  Ireland  he  found  it  in 
s  reference  to  this  proceeding 
O'Oosasffl  boasted  that  he  could  drive  a  ooaoh-and-six 
tasnogh  an  act  of  parliament.  It  -was  declared  that  the 
new  Catholic  Association  should  not  a*mme,  or  in  any 
i,  the  power  of  acting  fur  the  purpose  of 
s  of  grievances  in  church  or  state,  or  any 
n  the  law,  »r  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  en -or 
in  the  psrjseotttasn  or  defence  <rf  causes  civil -or 
Nothing  eeedd  be  more  inoffensive  or  agreeable 
than  its  objects,  which  wore  to  promote  peace,  harmony, 


and  tranquillity ;  to  encourage  a  liberal  and  anaghtB&ed 
system  of  education ;  to  asosrtsin  the  population  «f  Ireland, 
and  the  comparative  numbers  of  different  persuasions ;  to 
devise  means  ef  erecting  suitable  catholic  places  of  worship; 
to  encourage  Irish  agriculture  sad  jsnwtriactnBss,  and  to 
publish  tefsttatsons  of  the  charges  against  the  catboKos. 
Such  was  the  new  platform ;  bat  the  speeches  were  of  the 
same  defiant  and  fecUigaoont  strain  as  before. 
still  paay*d  that  God  Almighty  would  iot 
siona  and  ditferenoes  of  the  gcvensanent,  and  rejoiced  in 
the  inspiring  ansspeot  of  a  cloud  berating  on  England 
from  the  aorta,  when  &usan  had  1,9O«\0OQ   men  in 


On  the  1st  of  March  Sir  Francis  Bnrdett  p 
cathoUe  petition,  and  in  a  speech  of  great  eJoejuence  and 
force  moved  for  the  appointment  ef  a  coxsmrttee  to  inquire 
into  the  grievances  of  which  iteomplained.  The  question 
thus  buought  before  the  house  of  commons  -was  one  on 
which  the  cabinet  was  divided.  -Canning  had  come  do** 
to  the  house  asm  a  sick  bed,  and  on  a  crutch,  to  give  hit 
Bttppart  te  the  motion.  Phuket  dearcsed  one  of  Ins 
roost  powerful  speeches  on  the  same  side.  Peel  took  upon 
himself  the  heavy  task  of  replying  to  both.  Ho  waa 
supported  by  Mr.  Leone  Foster,  firongham  dosed  the 
debate;  and  the  motion  was  canned  by  a  majority  of 
thirteen,  as  already  stated.  Scsolntions  were  adopted,  and 
a  bill  founded  upon  tbesu  passed  the  ■commons,  bat  it  was 
lost  in  the  upper  house,  where  it  was  thrown  csst,  on  the 
19th -of  May,  by  a  majority  of  einty-srv*.  It  was  en  thai 
oooaeien  that  the  duke  of  York,  then  heir  presumptive  to 
the  throne,  made  the  celebrated  declaration  against  an 
concession  to  the  catholics,  which  excited  against  him 
intense  animosity  in  Ireland,  At  the  isiiiissnina  of  a 
vehement  speech,  he  said :— "  If  I  have  expmaged  myself 
warmly,  especklly  in  the  latter  part  ef  what  I  base  said, 
I  most  appeal  to  your  ilordships'  geneiesity.  I  feel  the 
subject  moat  forcibly ;  but  it  affects  me  the  more  deeply 
when  I  reconeet  -that  to  its  agitation  mast  be  ascribed  that 
severe  illness  and  tea  yeses  of  .misery  which  had  clouded 
the  existence  ef  say  betovsd  father.  I  shall  therefore 
conclude  with  miming  your  lordships  that  I  haw  uttered 
my  honest  and  conscientious  -sentiments,  founded  upon 
principles  I  have  hnbibed  from  my  earliest  stsnm,  to 
the  justice  ef  which  I  have  sabsoribed  after  easeM 
consideration  in  shwtswc  yenrs;  and  these  ass  the 
principks  to  which  I  will  adhere,  and  winch  I  will 
maintain,  and  that  up  to  the  latest  msnimt  of  my 
existence,  wAoterer  may  be  my  rimstios  °J  tye,  eo  help 
meGed!" 

It  was  not  protestsnts  only  tbnt  w«re  alarmed  at  the 
democratic  movement  winch  was  guided  by  O'ConneH. 
The  Reman  catholic  peers,  both  in  England  and  belaud, 
shared  then-  apprehensions.  Lord  Kedesdafc,  writing  to 
lord  EJdou,  said :~"  1  learn  that  tod  iFingall  and  ethers, 
catholics  of  English  blood,  are  alarmed  at  the  present 
state  of  things,  and  they  may  well  be  alarmed.  If  a. 
revolution  were  to  happen  in  Ireland,  it  would  be  in  the 
end  an  Irish  revolution,  and  no  eafholio  of  SktgSsh  Howl 
WOtrW  fare  better  than  a  protest&Bt-ef  EBgEt*  Mood.  So 
said  Lord_Castlehavcn,  an  Irish  eatftcfic  of  English  blood 
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i  seventy  yean  ago,  awl  bo  said  a  Soman 
catholic,  confidentially  to  me,  above  twenty  yean  ago. 
The  question  is  not  simply  protectant  and  catholic,  but 
English  and  Irish ;  and  the  great  motive  of  action  will  be 
hatred  of  tho  Sassenach,  inflamed  by  the  priests."  Appre- 
hensions of  this  kind  were  not  lessened  by  the  memorable 
speech  of  Mr.  Canning,  delivered  on  the  15  th  of  February, 
in  which  he  gave  a  narrative  of  bis  labours  and  sacrifices 
in  the  catholic  cause,  and  complained  of  the  exactions  and 
ingratitude  of  its  leaden.  Having  shown  how  he  stood 
by  the  cause  in  the  worst  of  times,  he  proceeded :— "  Sir, 
I. have  always  refused  to  act  in  obedience. to  the  dictates 
of  the  catholic  leaders ;  I  would  never  put  myself  into 
their  hands,  and  I  never  will.  .  .",  .  Mochas  I  have 
wished  to  serve  the  catholic  cause,  I  have  seen  that  the 
service  of  the  catholic  leaden  is  no  easy'  service.  They 
are  hard  taskmasters,  and  the  advocate  who  would  satisfy 
them  must  deliver  himself  tip  to  them,  bound  hand  and 
foot.  Vv  v  But  to  be  taunted  with  a  want  of  feeling  for 
the 'catholics,  "to  be  accused  of  compromising  their  in- 
terests,' conscious  as  I  am— as  I  cannot  bat  be— of  being 
entitled  to  their  gratitude  for  a  long  course  of  active  ser- 
vices, and  for  the  sacrifice  to  their  cause  of  interests  of 
my  own— this  is  a  sort  of  treatment  /which  would  rouse 
even  lameness  itself  to  assert  its  honour,  and  vindicate  its 
claims.  I  have  shown  that  in  the  year"  1812  I  refused 
office  rather  than  enter";  into  an: administration  pledged 
against  the  catholic  question-  I.did  tiiia  at  a' time  when 
office  wouldrhave  .been  fearer  to' .Trie1  than  "at  /thy  "other 
period  of  my  ..political- life  ;.wheti  I.would  have  given*  ten 
years'of  life  for'two'ye&rS  of. office,  not  for  any  sordid  or 
selfish ;purpose!of  personal  aggrandisement,  but. for  far 
other,  and  higher  views.'.  But  is  this  the  only  sacrifice  I 
Kav(rmade  to  the. catholic  'cause?  The  house  will  per- 
haps bear'with  ine's  little. longer,"  while  I  answer  this 
'luettion*by  another  fact.  From  the  earliest  dawn  of  my 
public  life — aye,' from  the  first  visions. of  youthful  ambition 
—that'  ambition'had  been'  directed  to  one  object  above  all 
others. 'j  Before  that  object  'all  others  vanished  into  com- 
parative '-insignificance.  If  was  desirable  to  me  beyond 
all  .the-  bladdishrdentH  of.  power,-  beyond .  all.  the  're- 
wards and  .favours  of . the .  crown.  That  .object  was 
to  represent  in' this  house  .the  university  in  "which  I  was 
educated. .  I  had  a'fair  "chance  of  accofuplishiiig . this  ob- 
ject when  the  catholic  question  .crossed  my  way.  I  was 
warned,  fairly  and  kindly  warned, "that  my  adoption  of 
that  cause  would  blast  my  prospect.  I  adhered  to  the 
catholic  cause,  sad  forfeited  all  my  long-cherished  hopes 
and  expectations.  And  yet  I  am  told  that  I  have  made 
no "  sacrifice  1  that  I  have  postponed  the  cause  of  the 
catholics. to  views  and  interests  of  my  ownl  Sir,  the 
representation  of  the  university  has  fallen  into  worthier 
hands.  I  rejoice  with  my  right  honourable  friend  near 
me  (Mr.  Peel)  in  the  high  honour  which  he  has  obtained. 
Long  may  he  enjoy  the  distinction,  and  long  may  it  prove 
a  source  of  reciprocal  pride  to  our  parent  university  and 
to  himself  1  Never  till  this  hour  have  I  stated,  either  in 
public  or  in  private,  the  extent  of  this  irretrievable  sacri- 
fice; but  I  have  not. feH  it  the  lees  deeply.  It  is  past, 
and  I  shall  speak  of  it  no  more." 


-nhmt  of  the  Daks  of  Tort— Tb«  Expedition 
to  Fortagil ;  Canning*!  Speech  on  U»  Subject— DMA  of  the  Duke  o( 
Tort ;  o  H  Ch-mur-  Atlaok  ■poabb  CkanoHr  by  Mr.  Shoe— Tb.  Dnka't 

FunoreJ— The  Royil  Vialt  U  Wlndwx— Death  and  CbwKUr  of  Lot* 

Liverpool—  Mr.  Cunning  Film  Mlj>IH<r— FuUonJ  Opposition  or  Out 
Tory  Lord* ;  not  ■hired  by  Poal-^AilitoenUlc  ComMnnUon  against 
Oonlu  mil  Per»n*l  Mortl-The  Whig  p«nt  itiad  by  their  Order— 
The  Portion  of  Cunning ;  hi.  Baolth  gtret  w»j-,  ud  BtMecomba  U 
Aristocratic  Psnecutlon ;  blf  Duth. 

Paklumemt  was  prorogued  on  the  Slat  of  May,  1626,  and 
two  days  after  dissolved.    It  had  nearly  run  its  course.     It 

was  the  siith  session,  which  bad  been. abridged  with  a  view 
of  getting  through  the  general  election  at  a'  convenient 
season.  But  though  the  .session  was  short,  it  had  a' great 
deal  of  work  to  show  of  one  kind  or  another,  including 
some  useful  legislation.  The  parliamentary  papers  printed 
occupied  twenty -nine  folio  volumes,  exclusive  of  the  journals 
and  votes.  The  parliament  whose  existence  was  now  ter- 
minated had,  Indeed,  effected  the  most  important  changes 
in  the  policy  of  this  country,  foreign  and  domestic.  Mr. 
Canning  had  severed  the  connection,  unnatural  as  it  was 
damaging,  between  England  and  the  Holy  Alliance.  The 
government  of  the  freest  country,  in  the  world,  presenting 
almost  the  only  .'example  of  a  constitution  in  .which  "the 
power  of  the  people  was  represented,  was  no  longer  ft)  be 
associated  in  the  councils  of  a  conclave  of  despots;  and  this 
change  of  direction  in  our  Iforeign  policy  'was  cordially 
adopted  by"  the  house  of  commons,  and  by  the  nation. 
Another  great  and  vital  .change  in  our  national  policy  waa 
the  partial  admission  of  the  principles  of  free  trade,  which  . 
the  tones  regarded,  not  without  reason,  ae  effecting  a 
complete  revolution,  which  extended  its  influence  to  the 
whole  of  our  legislation  and  government.   ,    „     .... 

In  one  respect  the  general  election  happened  at  an 
unseasonable  time.'  It  was  the  driest  and  warmest  summer 
on  record.  On  the  28th  of  June,  the  hottest  day  in  the  < 
year,  the  thermometer  stood  'at  eighty-nine  and  a  half 
degrees  in  the  shade.  Several  deaths! were  occasioned  by  - 
sun-stroke ;  among  the' victims  were  a  ion  of  earl  Grey  and 
Mr.  Bntterworth,  the  eminent  law  bookseller,  a  candidate 
for  Dover.  The  elections  were  carried  on  in  many  places 
with  great  spirit.  But,  though  there  were  exciting  contests, 
the  struggles  were  not  for  parties,  but  for  measures.  There 
were  three  great  questions  at  issue  before  the  nation,  and 
with  respect  to  these  pledges  were  exacted.  The  principal 
were  the  corn  lawn,  catholic  emancipation,  and  the  slave 
bade.  In  England  and  Wales  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  members  were  returned  who  had  never  before  sat  in 
parliament.  This  large  infusion  of  new  blood  showed  that 
the  constituencies  were  in  earnest..  In  Ireland  the.contcetB. 
turned  chiefly  on  the. catholic  question.  .Wherever  the 
Roman  catholics  had  a  majority  of  votes  there  was  a  fierce 
struggle  between  the  priests  and  toe  landlords.  The 
organisation  of  the  Catholic  Association  told  now  with 
tremendous  effect.  In  every  pariah  the  populace  were  so 
excited  _  by  inflammatory  harangues,  delivered  "  in  tho 
chapel  on  Sundays,  after  public  worship,  both  by  .priests 
and  laymen— the  altar  being  converted  into  a  platform — 
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that  irresistible  pressnre  in  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Roman  catholic  electors.  The  "forty  shilling  freeholders" 
had  been  multiplied  to  an  enormous  extent  by  the  land- 
lords for  electioneering  purposes.  Roman  catholic  can- 
didates being  oat  of  the  question,  and  the  tory  interest 
predominant  in  Ireland,  electioneering  contests  had  been 
hitherto  in  reality  less  political  than  personal.  Tbey 
had  been  contests  for  pre-eminence  between  great  rival 
families ;  consequently,  farms  were  cat  up  into  small 
hotdinga,  because  a  cabin  and  a  potato  garden  gave  a  man 


the  contest  that  they  went  almost  to  a  man  against  their 
landlords.  In  many  cases  they  had  got  their  holdings  at 
low  rents  on  the  express  condition  that  their  rote  should 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  landlord.  Bat  all  such  obliga- 
tions were  given  to  the  winds.  Tbey  followed  their  priests 
from  every  parish  to  the  bastings,  surrounded  and  driven 
forward  by  a  mass  of  non-electors  armed  with  sticks  and 
shouting  for  their  church  and  their  country.  O'Connell 
was  now  in  his  glory,  everywhere  directing  the  storm 
which  he  had  raised.    When  the  contest  was  orer,  many 


R  james  menrrosa. 


who  wu  little  better  than  a  pauper  an  interest  which  he 
could  swear  waa  to  him  worth  forty  shillings  a- year.  The 
protectant  landlords  who  pursued  this  selfish  course  little 
dreamt  that  the  political  power  they  thus  created  would 
be  turned,  with  terrible  effect,  against  themselves;  and 
they  could  scarcely  realise  their  position  when,  in  county 
after  county,  they  were  driven  from  the  representation, 
which  some  of  them  regarded  as  an  inheritance  almost 
as  secure  as  their  estates.  The  most  powerful  family  in 
Ireland,  and  the  moat  influential  in  the  government,  was 
that  of  the  Bereafords,  whose  principal  estates  lay  in  the 
county  Waterford,  and  where  no  one  would  imagine  that 
their  candidate  could  be  opposed  with  the  least  prospect  of 
success.  But  on  this  occasion  they  suffered  a  signal 
defeat.  The  forty  shilling  freeholders,  as  well  as  the 
better  class  of  Roman  catholic  farmers,  were  so  excited  by 


of  the  landlords  retaliated  by  evicting  the  tenants  who  had 
betrayed  their  trust  and  forfeited  their  pledges.  They 
were  tauntingly  told  that  they  might'go  for  the  means  of 
living  to  O'Connell  and  the  priests.  This  was  a  new 
ingredient  in  the  cauldron  of  popular  discontent,  disaffec- 
tion, and  agrarian  crime.  The  gain  of  the  catholic  party 
in  Ireland,  however,  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  gain  of  the  opposite  party  in  England  and  Scotland. 

The  new  parliament  met  on  the  14th  of  November. 
Mr.  Manners  Sutton  waa  re-elected  speaker.  A  week  was 
spent  in  the  swearing-in  of  members,  and  on  the  21st  the 
session  was  opened  by  the  king  in  person.  In  the  royal 
speech  allusion  was  made  to  the  throwing  open  of  the 
ports  for  the  admission  of  foreign  grain,  and  the  distress 
that  had  visited  the  manufacturing  districts.  The  address 
was  carried  in  the  upper  house  without  a  division,  and  in 
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the  lover  house  an  amendment,  moved  by  Mr.   llume, 
found  only  twenty-four  eupportera. 

0»  the  Aiii  of  December  alderman  Waithmau  moved 
for  a  committee  of  inquiry  with  reference  to  the  part  taken 
by  members  of  parliament  in  the  joint  stock  mania  of 
1824-5-6.     He  stated  thai  within  the  last  three  years  tU 

for  dishonest  purposes.  The  djnsfljpsi  of  these  fraudulent 
schemes  worked  with  the  market  as  tlicy  pleased,  farcing 
np  the  prices  of  •hare*  to  sell,  nnddepreMing  thorn  to  bay, 
pocketing  the  difference.  He  dwelt  particularly  on  the 
Arignon  Mining  Company,  of  which  the  late  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  ways  and  mca.ua,  Air.  BrogdeD,  had  been 
a  director.  The  directors  of  this  company,  besides  wm 
allowance  of  three  guineas  per  day  for  the  use  o 
names,  had  divided  between  them  a  large  surplus,, 
from  traffic  in  shares.  Other  members  of  the  hawiri.  In 
alleged,  had  enriched  themselves  by  bobble 
particularly  Sir  William  Congreve.  At  the 
Mr.  Canning,  the  inquiry  was  restricted  to  the  JUignon 
Company.  A  vast  amonnt  of  loss  and  nnfferi^had  bean 
inflicted  by  those  babble  companies  i  ikmi  W^iii  ■ 
to  the  steady  and  healthful  progsseief 
fever  of  excitement,  followed  by  *  m 
collapse.  Healthful  oommmmm  mm  U 
tho  worst  results  of  the  Mnain  ■— ,  flaw  ■*  «•*  «nly 
swept  away  the  delusive  peojeotaef  aT 
lysed  for  a  season  the  rrnrratisrsi  of 
The  commercial  atmosphere,  aaanesM^  had  awamttajwl  by 
the  monetary  crisis  of  1825-0.  JU  lilismiiili  hwjayl 
sition  of  commercial  iiliiiiiiiiiln  mil  iiKsihnl  Mumri  if  fin 
titious  property  were  dispersed,  and  maahof  themd  eaflfad 
of  the  country  was  distributed  in  noi 
which  caused  the  year  1827  to  open 


The  duke  of  York  did  not  long  survive  his  vehement 
declaration  against  the  concession  of  the  catholic  claims. 
His  vow  that  he  would  never  permit  the  emancipation  to 
take  place,  whatever  might  be  his  future  position — alluding 
to  his  probable  accession  to  the  throne — greatly  embittered 
the  feeling]  of  the  Irish  Roman  catholics  against  him. 
His  disease  was  dropsy,  and  Mr.  Sheil.  at  a  public  dinner, 
jeeringly  referred  to  the  "  rotundity  of  his  configuration." 
Mr.  O'Connell,  with  equally  bad  taste,  exulted  in  the 
prospect  of  his  dissolution,  and  said,  "  I  wish  no  physical 
ffl  to  the  royal  duke;  but  if  he  has  thrown  his  oath  in  the 
way  of  oar  liberties,  and  that,  as  long  as  he  lives,  justice 
shall  not  be  done  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  it  is  a  mockery 
to  tell  me  that  the  people  of  Ireland  have  not  an  interest 
in  his  ceasing  to  live.  Death  hi  the  eorreoter  of  human 
errors;  it  is  said  to  be  man's  hour  for  Teperrtam*,  and  God's 
opportunity.  If  the  Toyal  duko  should  not  become  con- 
verted from  his  political  errors,  I  am  perfectly  resigned  to 
the  will  of  God,  and  shall  abide  the  result  with  the  most 
Christian  resignation."  The  duke's  bodily  sufferings  in- 
creased very  much  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and  in 
December  the  disease  manifested  the  most  alarming  symp- 
toms, lie  continued  to  the  last  to  discharge  his  duties  as 
commander-in-chief.  His  professional  seal  flashed  out  even 
on  his  death-bed.    At  a  time  when  his  breathing  -was  so 


oppressed  that  it  was  necessary  to  support  bjm  with 
pillows  in  an  upright  position,  he  personally  gave  all  the 
csdew,  and  directed  all  the  arrangements,  for  the  expedition 
which  left  England  ia  the  middle  of  December,  when  tho 
peace  of  Europe  was  in  imminent  danger  from  the  threat- 
ened invasion  of  Portugal.  Notwithstanding  his  dislike 
to  Canning,  in  consequence  of  their  difference  on  the 
catholic  question,  he  co-operated  with  him  in  this  matter 
with  an  earnestness  and  vigour  which  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington himself  could  not  have  tunpaased.  The  occasion 
for  the  expedition  arose  in  this  way :  bands  of  Portuguese 
idcss.anaed,  equipped,  and  trained  in  Spain,  at  the  insti- 
syaana  of  Skaae,  passed  the  Spanish  frontier,  carrying 
asnor  nal  aVwantation  into  their  owu  country,  croraing 
sac  boundary  xt  different  points,  and  proclaiming  different 
pretenders  te  the  throne  of  Portugal  Had  Spain  em- 
ployed mercenaries  to  effect  the  invasion,  there  could  not 
aw»<onew  of  its  hostile  character.  Portugal  then  enjoyed 
a  ccaatiliiUoaeJ  government,  under  the  regency  of  the 
infant  daughter  of  the  king  of  Brazil.  The  absolutist 
party  had  jandaimed  Don  Miguel,  the  king  of  Brazils 
younger  bassher.  During  the  civil  war  the  rebels  bad  been 
driven  into  flpain,  where  they  were  welcomed  with  ardour, 
equipped  aoawih,  and  sent  back  to  maintain  the  cause  of 
absolutism  in  the  Portuguese  dominions.  England  was 
bound  by  toeady  to  assist  Portugal  in  any  ouch  emergency. 
Her  aid  was  demanded  accordingly,  and,  averse  as  Mr. 
Canning  was  no  war,  and  to  intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
lini  i^n  stadia;,  In  il  iiiliinii]  (In  iiiiiiiiuii  njiiii  il  with  the 
Oa  Friday,  December  3rd,  tho 
saade  a  formal  demand  of  assist  - 
aggression  from  Spain.     Canning 

he  had  heard  rumours  to  that  effect, 
halwiastyaataottayed  such  precise  information  as  justified 
to  parliament.     It  was  only  on  Friday 

arrived.  On  Saturday  the  cabinet 
came  to  a  decision ;  on  Sunday  the  decision  received  the 
sanction  of  the  king  ;  on  Monday  it  was  communicated  to 
both  bouses  of  parliament,  and  on  Tuesday  the  troops 
were  on  their  march  for  embarkation.  The  expedition 
arrived  at  Lisbon  in  good  time,  and  had  the  desired  effect 
of  restoring  tranquillity  and  preventing  war — that  "  war 
of  opinions  "  which  Canning  so  much  dreaded.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  Canning  delivered  the  magnificent 
oration  which  electrified  the  house  and  the  country.  No 
speech  in  parliament  bad  ever  before  prodoosd  such  an 
effect.  Only  a  man  of  splendid  ganias  and  intern*  sym- 
pathy, placed  in  a  position  to  wield  the  force  of  *  great 
nation,  could  have  delivered  such  a  apesoh,  or  produced 
such,  an  effect.  "The  situation  of  England,"  he  said, 
"amidst  the  straggle  of  political  opinions  which  agitates 
more  or  less  sensibly  different  aeuatnes  of  the  world,  may 
be  compared  to  that  of  the  ruler  of  the  winds— ■ 

'Celst  NSi  -Bolui  »rca. 
Bceptni  tewsnl ;  mollttqu*  nflmot  tt  tcmpmtiru 


<jaiff  IumDiitgiiM  in,  van 
The  consequence  of  letting  loose  the  p 
chained  and  confined  would  be  to  produce  a  scene  of 
desolation  which  no  man  can  contemplate  without  honor, 
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and  I  would  not  deep  easy  on  my  conch  if  1 1 
that  I  bad  contributed  to  accelerate  it  by  a  single  moment. 
Ibis  is  the  reason  why  I  dread  the  recurrence  of  hostilities 
in  any  part  of  Europe ;  why  I  would  forbear  long  on  any 
point  which  did  not  taint  the  national  honour,  ere  I  let 
slip  the  dogs  of  war,  the  leash  of  which  we  bold  in  our 
hand*,  not  knowing  whom  they  may  reach,  or  how  far 
their  ravages  may  be  carried.  Such  is  the  lore  of  peace 
which  tbe  British  government  acknowledges,  and  such  the 
necessity  for  peace  which  the  circumstances  of  the  world 
inculcate.  Let  us  fly  to  the  aid  of  Portugal,  because  it  is 
oar  duty  to  do  bo  ;  and  let  us  cease  our  interference  when 
that  daty  ends.  We  go  to  Portugal  not  to  rule,  not  to 
dictate,  not  to  prescribe  constitutions,  but  to  defend  and 
preserve  the  independence  of  an  ally.  We  go  to  plant  the 
atandard  of  England  on  the  well-known  heights  of  Lisbon, 
Where  that  standard  is  planted,  foreign  dominion  shall 
not  come." 

The  house  received  this  speech  with  tumultuous  applause, 
and  refused  to  listen  to  the  objections  that  Mr.  Hume  and 
others  wished  to  urge  against  the  expedition,  cm  the  score 
of  economy.  In  the  upper  house  also  the  government  was 
■sustained  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  The  expedi- 
tion, consisting  of  six  thousand  men,  received  orders  to 
march  on  the  11th  of  December,  and  began  to  land  in 
Lisbon  on  Christmas  Day.  The  incursions  from  Spun 
immediately  ceased,  and  Franca,  which  had  instigated  and 
secretly  encouraged  tbe  movement,  now  found  it  prudent 
to  disclaim  all  connection  with  it.  Before  eighteen  months 
bad  elapsed  the  troops  had  returned;  "and  this  affair 
passed  over,"  remarks  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  "  with  no  other 
result  but  that  ol  rendering  Mr.  Canning  tbe  idol  of  the 
liberal  parti/  throughout  the  world,  and  demonstrating  to 
the  astonished  nations  the  elements  of  war,  which,  amidst 
all  their  pacific  interests,  slumbered  in  the  breasts  of  the 
British  people."* 

Tbe  duke  of  York  grew  rapidly  worse,  and  he  felt 
conscious  that  his  and  was  approaching.  On  the  26th  of 
December  ho  received  the  sacrament,  along  with  Ms  sister, 
tbe  princess  Sophia,  at  the  hands  of  the  bishop  of  London. 
On  the  next  day  he  received  a  parting  visit  from  the  king, 
and  on  the  5th  of  January  he  expired.  He  waa  in  the 
sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  had  been  at  the  head  of 
the  army  for  more  than  thirty-two  years.  His  sincerity 
and  affability,  his  punctual  attention  to  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duties,  and  his  endeavours  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  army  In  every  respect,  made  him  highly  popular. 
During  his  administration  at  the  Horse  Guards,  he  got 
the  credit  of  having  almost  created  the  British  army,  and 
obtained  the  reputation  of  being  the  soldier's  friend.  The 
duke  waa  targe  in  person,  and  manly  in  his  bearing.  He 
strikingly  resembled  George  111.  in  appearance,  and  in- 
herited in  abate  degree  his  rapid  mode  of  speaking.  He 
inherited,  also,  hia  father's  principles  and  prejudices ;  but 
differed  from  him  widely  in  his  unrestrained  love  of 
pleasure,  and  his  addiction  to  gambling.  He  was  a  great 
favourite  with  the  tory  party,  to  which  he  more  than  ever 
osaleared  himself  by  hia  declaration  against  catholic  eman- 


cipation. Early  in  life  he  served  in  the  campaign  in 
Flanders,  where  he  acquired  the  experience  which  enabled 
htm,  as  commander-in-chief,  to  sympathise  with  the  soldier 
in  his  hardships  and  privations.  He  had,  no  doubt,  many 
amiable  and  estimable  qualities,  which  secured  the  attach- 
ment of  friends.  Generous  to  a  fault,  profuse  in  his  libe- 
rality, he  became  deeply  involved  in  debt.  The  conservative 
historian  touches  lightly  on  his  "  irregularities  of  another 
kind,  the  frequent  accompaniment  of  exalted  rank,  and 
an  ardent  disposition;"  and  these,  he  observes,  "were 
fastened  on,  during  one  memorable  investigation,  by  ths 
combined  forces  of  scandal  and  faction,  with  snoh  intensity 
as  rendered  his  temporary  retirement  from  office  a  matter 
of  necessity.  But  he  waa  soon  restored  to  it  with  the 
unanimous  approbation  of  the  nation,  which,  however 
frequently  overborne,  for  a  time,  by  the  vehemence  of 
party,  or  the  clamour  of  the  press,  is  rarely  in  the  end 
unjust  in  the  estimate  of  private  character,  or  ungrateful 
for  public  services." 

To  liberals  and  moderate  politicians  of  his  own  day,  his 
character  appeared  in  a  different  light.  They  admitted 
that  he  was  constant  in  his  friendships;  bat  then  his  most 
intimate  friends  and  associates  were  not  persons  diatin- 
guisbedinthestate,inliterahrre,scieiice,orart.  Onthecon- 
trary,  they  said,  he  had  to  descend  very  low  before  he  found 
the  moral  characters  in  whom  he  delighted ;  and  from  the 
meanness  of  his  capacity ,  or  the  vulgarity  of  his  tastes,  he  made 
worthless  persons  the  sharers  in  his  dissipations  and  prodi- 
galities. They  asserted  that  in  the  disposal  of  hia  patronage 
at  the  Horse  Guards  he  failed  to  discern  or  reward  merit, 
and  yielded  to  the  seductive  influences  of  his  mistresses. 
What  hia  own  party  admired  as  chivalrous  devotion  to 
principle,  the  liberals  denounced  aa  the  rashness  and  reck- 
lessness of  obstinate  bigotry,  which  would  dismember  the 
empire  rather  than  yield  to  the  claims  of  justice.  His 
speech  on  the  catholic  question  produced  an  extraordinary 

ition.  Some  were  in  raptures  with  it,  and  declared  it 
was  the  best  any  of  the  Brunswick  family  ever  made. 
The  duke  of  York  and  no  popery  "  was  seen,  in  naming 
capitals,  placarded  on  every  dead  wall,  and  copies  of  his 
speech  were  issued  in  large  type,  from  every  press  In  the 
country.    Lord  Eldon,  in  one  of  his  letters,  states  that  for 

i  weeks  preceding  his  death,  his  anxiety  upon  the 
catholic  quastion  engrossed  the  whole  of  his  thoughts.  He 
showed  the  chancellor  a  list  of  persons,  which  he  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  king,  as  the  proper  persons  to  be  continued 
to  be  appointed  his  ministers,  selected  chiefly  with 
view  to  the  catholic  question.  Lord  Eldon  expressed 
bis  conviction  that  the  duke's  existence  was  ™«"t'al  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  Mr.  Canning.*  In  anticipation 
of  his  death,  in  a  letter  dated  2ad  of  January,  1827,  he 
wrote : — "  The  poor  duke  of  York  still  exists,  oontrary  to 
what  medical  men  said,  as  long  ago  as  Sunday  last,  'could 
be  the  case.  My  account  last  night  from  Arlington  House 
intimated  that  hia  constitution  was  still  strong,  and  his 

ence  might  endure  for  some  days.  His  resignation, 
his  composure,  the  fortitude  with  which  he  bears  his 
present  state,  are  very,  very  great.    Now  hia  death  is 

•  Tata's  »  LUh  st  Bldoa,"  toL  U,  p.  SSI. 
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certain,  there  is  a  universal  (bom,  I  understand,  every-  their  champions,  inoeanntly  battling  for  their  causa.  The 
when  in  this  town,  very  atriking,  Hia  death  roust  affect  conservativas  ware  entrenched  behind  the  bulwarks  of 
every  nan's  political  situation,   perhaps  nobody 'a  more  .  monopoly,   which  wen  availed    with  a  frequency  and 


than  my  own.  It  may  shoe  ten,  it  may  prolong  ray  stay 
officii.  The  Morning  CkronitU  has,  I  hear,  advertised  my 
resignation."  Eldon,  expressing  the  feelings  of  hia  party, 
declared  the  dnke's  deaii  to  b$  an  irreparable  loss  to  the 
nation.  To  the  Roman  cntfaotioa  of  inland,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  an  inexpressible  relief. 

The  funeral  of  -the  dale  of  York  waa  conducted  in 
great  state,  all  the  most  distinguished 


determiiiation  that,  it  was  foreseen  by  the  wisest  of 
their  defenders,  nothing  could  ultimately  resist.  Lord 
Liverpool,  with  great  tact  and  prudence,  managed  to  poet- 
pone  the  hour  of  surrender  so  long  as  he  was  in  command 
of  the  fortress.  He  had  yielded  oneoatwork  after  another, 
when  resistance  was  no  longer  possible,  hot  the  ralue  of  bis 
services  in  retaining  the  rest  wm  not  fully  Appreciated  till 
he  was  disabled  and  placed  hort  dc  ctmbat.  Withont  any 
i,  generals,  and  divines,  attending.  It  took  place  ,  far-reaching  sagacity,  he  could  estimate  the  relative  value 
on  the  night  of  the  20th  of  January,  in  St.  George's    of  existing  social  and  political  forces,  and,  i 


Chapel,  Windser. 

.Toryism  had  now  lost  two  of  its  main  pillars,  the  mar- 
quis of  Londonderry  and  the  duke  of  York.  They 
had  worked  together  for  many  years,  one  directing  the 


the  circumstances,  determine  what  was  the  best  thiag  to  be 
done,  the  beat  of  several  courses  to  adopt  here  and  now. 
He  felt  that  enanoUo  emancipation  and  perJeunentary 
reform  might  be  still  safely  resisted,  and  here  he  was  loyal 


foreign  policy  of  the  ooantry  while  sustaining  the  chief  to  his  party ;  but  on  questions  of  currency,  free  trade,  nnd 
burden  of  a  great  war  against  Franco,  the  Other  at  the  navigation,  he  went  readily  with  his  liberal  supporters. 
head  of  the  British  army,  whose  valour  ultimately  trieaphed  >  When  he  was  removed,  it  was  evident  that  the  ten- 
et Waterloo.  A  third  of  those  pillars,  lord  Liverpool,  poriaing  system  would  do  no  longer.  The  head  of  the 
was  now  struck  down ;  and  the  fourth,  lord  Eldon,  was  ;  cabinet  must  take  one  aide  or  the  ether.  The  prime 
I  to  survive  very  long.      On   the    17th  of   minister  must  be  e  friend  or  an  enemy  of  ptogssi — s 


February  a  stroke  of  paralysis  terminated  the  public  life 
of  the  prime  minister,  though  he  survived  till  December 
ttiijn.  tat.  following  year.  He  was  barn  in  1770,  end  as 
Mr.  Jenkinaon  and  lord  Hewkesbury  had  been  strenuous 
sappeDtem  of  Mr.  Pitt,  his  premiership  commenced  June 


reformer  or  an  auti -reformer.  Under  the 
the  king  bad  great  difficulty  i 
The  prostration  of  lord  Liverpool  had  come  open  the 
political  world  "with  the  force  of  an  earthquake,"  con- 
vulsing parties  in  the  moat  violent  and  singular  maw  nor. 
nnd  completely  changing  the  aspect  of  affairs  at  court 
add  in  the  state.  The  sovereign  had  before  him,  en  one 
hand,  Mr.  Canning,  the  leader  of  the  hones  of  op—ens, 
j  most  popular  minister,  the  mast  brilliant  alsmaaaan 
kngknd  since  the  days  of  Pith.  How  ootid  he  pot 
aside  bis  olaims  to  be  prime  minister?  On  the  tory  aide 
there  was  no  statesman  to  whom  the  post  could  be  safely 


9ih,  1812.     He  had  acquired  from  his  father  an  ej 
knowledge  of  monetary  and  ooBunerciel  affairs,  end  this,  \  ■ 
noaahhsed   with  the  experience  of   a  protracted  official 
aimer,  gave  him  a  great  advantage  in  parliament,  making  ' 
himmaeterof  the  loading  principles  and  facts.    Amiable, 
exemplary,  frank,  and  disinterested  in  Ins  private  oharaoter,  I; 
he:  secured  the  attachment  of  hia  friends,  and  conciliated   i 

the  good  wfil  ef  his  political  opponent*.  He  wee  not  die-  entrusted.  If  lord  Eldon  could  be  kept  in  hia  place  as 
tinguiahed  for  sopcrier  statesmanship,  power  in  debate,  !  chancellor,  it  was  as  much  as  could  be  expected  at  his  time 
or  originality  of  mind;  bat  as  e  political  leader  he  waa  of  life.  The  duke  of  Wellington's  military  character,  as 
what  h  eslled  a  safe  man— -caution*,  moderate,  plausible,  '  wall  as  his  anti-oatholic  feeling,  prevented  bis  being  placed 
sadeocoiliatory.  Hie  cabinet  waa  weakened  by  division,  j  at  the  headof  ansdntinjatntion.  Mr.  Paeiwss  considered 
the  moat  agitating  topic  of  the  day  being  an  open  question  too  young  to  occupy  so  great  a  position.  The  latter  ems 
with  its  members— Eldon,  Wellington,  and  Peel  voting  consulted,  and  gave  it  as  hia  opinion  that  an  anti-oatholic 
with  him  on  one  side,  Canning  and  his  friends  on  the  j  mmiatry  could  not  be  formed.  The  issue  was,  that,  niter  a 
other.    Hia  practical  wisdom  was  shewn  in  so  far  yielding    fortnight's  nniiomi  suspense  and  difficulty,  the  king  en- 


to  the  spirit  of  the  times  es  to  admit  Mr.  Canning  into  the 
cabinet  en  the  death  of  lord  Londonderry,  though  he 
found  gnat  difficulty  in  overcoming  the  repugnance  of  the 
king  to  thia  armigerncut.  lu  ti*;  sarao  spirit  he  had  ad  - 
minted  the  GrenviUes  to  a  respeauribss  share  in  the  adaninit 
tration.  Had  he  been  a  man  of  more  decision  of  character, 
and  more  energetic  will,  he  would  hare  been  more  ooa- 
6*1*4  and  straightforws.rd,  and  that  would  not  have  suited 
a  time  ef  great  fremiti?"  and  ohangesef  political  enrreats. 
Derrag  his  long  tenure  of  office  new  ideas  were  rermeatieg 
in  the  puahe  mind.  The  people  had  beooene  impatient  of 
omes  Ingislitim,  and  were  loudly  demanding  greaser  in- 
flaeaee  in  the  legislation  of  the  country,  greater  aeonrity 
for  their  righta,  and  freer  scope  for  their  industry.  They 
had  the  most  powerful  advocates  in  the  press  and  in 
parliament,  where  Henry  Brougham  stood  foremost  among 


I  trusted  Mr.  Canning  with  the  formation  of  a  ministry. 

.  The  task  which  he  undertook  waa  extremely  delicabe  and 
difficult.  He  waa  greatly  disliked  by  the  chiefs  of  both 
parties.  He  belonged  to  no  old  siiatimntai  bouse.  He 
had  risen  to  the  first  position  ia  the  state  by  his  genius 
and  industry,  by  the  wise  and  beneficent  application  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  oonuaanding  talents.    These  excited 

,  intense  jealousy  among  those  whose  principal  merit  consisted 
in  hereditary  rank.  When  he  had  received  the  king's 
orders,  though  awereof  their  feelings  towards  hhu,  hedenJt 
with  them  in  a  frank  and  generous  spirit.  He  wrote  to 
his  colleagues  individually,  courteously  expressing  bis 
desire  that  the  public  service  might  stall  enjoy  aba  adrauL- 
tagea  to  be  derived  from  the  exercise  of  their  adanlanmmttve 
talents.  Most  of  them  answered  evasively,  pretending  that 
they  did  not  know  who  was  to  be  prime  minister,  and 
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postponing  their  decision  till  they  had  received  that 
formation.  As  Boon  as  they  learned  that  they  were  to 
serve  under  Mr.  Cuming',  tin  entire  adminurtintion,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  resigned.  Mr.  Feet  did  notsamsthe 
antipathies  of  his  aristoaratie  ooDeegi 
declared  that  he  wu  the  only  seceding  member  of  the 
government  thai  bdaved  well  to  him  at  this  time;  and  so 
high  whb  hie  opinion  of  that  gentleman,  that  he  considered 
him  to  ha  ma  only  rightful  poetical  heir  and  saeceasor. 
He  was  not  deanYed  act  either  of  those  points.  Mr.  lest, 
writing  coiifidcntially  to  Lard  EMon,  on  the  9th  of  April, 
expremed  hie  feelings  frankly,  and  they  did  him  haw1. 
Ilia  earnest  wah  was  to  sea  the  government  retained  ea  the 
footing  on  which,  it  stood  at  the  time  of  lord  Liverpool's 

b  was  content  wfna  hi*  oi 
Though  dHferiog  from  evt 

a  home  of  commons  on  the 
tion,  be  esteemed  and  repeated  them,  and  wonH  cnsssrhpr 
it  a  great  inisfortane  were  tun  majesty  to  lose  the  services 
of  aay  of  them,  "bnt  particularly  of  Canning.™  In 
reference  to  a  remark  of  the  king,  that  he  would  feel  a 
difnrniftr  in  serving  under  Panning  an  prime  mimater.  he 
wrote  than  to  the  chancellor: — "  As  his  majesty  haa  snen- 
tinund  thai  to  yon,  I  may,  in  writing  to  yon,  now  break 
that  silence  which  I  hare  hitherto  maintained  on  a  aabjeet 
of  an  mnek  deMeaoy.  The  difficulty  to  whiek  rds  majesty 
rafcutdiri— otttof  the  catholic  question,  sad  I  mast  say 
on*  of  that  akme.  If  I  agreed  with.  Canning;  ok  that 
qasstiont,  or  if  hat  opiascns  had  been  the  same  with  lord 
LiTTTpoql\IahMildiiothasehfmmtrftor«mammo*!kB.'' 
He  then  rearm  to  hm  own  ptensar  noKtion  with  regard  to 
the  esthefie  camma.  Ha  had  always  csnwsed  those  chums, 
and  her  wan  mainly  reanonafble  for  the  amanasatramm  ef 
HmnminlrekniL  He  man,  tnerefere,  "  Cam  I  see  tee  in- 
nocnee  of  fake  cfaee  ef  prime  aaJmmaT  transferred  from 
load  Liverpool  to  Canning  and  added  to  that  of  leader  of 
the  house  of  commons,  without  ssjsjsnling  myself  to  mm- 
i  uneliUiLLiwi  wiili  respect  to  my  views  on  the 
qrnathnf    Can  it  Be  so  tnunfenwl  without  affecting  my 


s  wiKag 

to  rati*  alone,  if  the  rest  of  his  ecOeanwes,  who  flmt  not 
feel  the  same  drmoaHy,  woett  consent  to  hold  offine  witt 


gorenrmentccautt  net  hemmed.  Heafcosridthaihewns 
out«*timqoffltionaBtlwh«ndrfag«iT»*mni^UKlar^ 
iisasmiiil   that  he  i  laasiliiniT  the  brat  that  eeedrt  be 


Goderich,  who  had  become  secretary  of  the  colonial 
department,  with  the  lead  of  tha  government  in  the 
home  of  lords.  Having  received  the  mrignatiniw,  and 
presented  them  to  the  king,  Mr.  Canning  aaid : — "  Here, 
rinr,  hi  that  whkh  disables  me  from  exacating  the  orders 
I  haw*  reueiveJ  from  yon  respecting  the  formation  of  a 
new  sdminEtraaion.  It  is  now  open  to  your  majesty  to 
adopt  a  new  coarse ;  far  no  step  has  yet  been  taken  in  the 
excretion  of  those  orders  that  is  irrecoverable."  He  added, 
that  rf  he  was  togo  on,  his  writ  must  be  moved  for  that 
day,  which  waa  the  last  before  the  Easter  recent.  The 
knag  at  ones  gave  him  his  hand  to  kirn,  and  confirmed  the 
aptetataknal.  Two  hoars  after,  the  boose  was  ringing 
with  se&kaaatieiu,  whDe  Mr .  Wynne  wan  moving  that  a  new 
writ  be  aasBad  for  the  borough  of  Newport,  in  consequence 
of  the  right  honourable  George  Canning  having  accepted 
the  omee  of  first  lord  of  tha  treasury.  This  was  a  re- 
sort which,  ked  Kldoa  did  no*  anticipate.  Ha  evmWtly 
expected  that.  Canning  wonld  be  foiled  in  has  attempt  to 
fmm  a  naaarary.  He  wrote,  »  Who  eonhi  hare  thought 
at  IgajMthrtI,WeOh^tonvPeel,lmtjsn^Wentrflore- 
huad,  and  C.  wB  be  tmt."  Again  he  says,  "The  whole 
in  town   is  made   apt  of  ahsnare,   bitterly 

■Twniiri.  Ulk  of  punnls  nhnni  1 1  h  lesss     sTlflim  niilfl i 

I  hatre  known  nothing  nke  it."  Shew  here  he  remarks, 
"I  think  political  enmity  ream  higher  and  wages  warmer 
than  I  ever  knew  it."* 

The  irriUtion  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  force  of 
prime  csxrrion  van  wiipsiing  nesmnnJ  fewer  from  the 
fa—ten  that  h»d  tohnaghsMttto  sal  BSBWsdscssessfcjrj 
m  their  hereditary  right.    Mr.  Caaseng  aaneared  before 

em  as  the  man  in  wham  that  eataaoi    "    "      " 

•whoj  by  hia  own  talents  and  marital 

a  first  poattiea  in  the  state,  to  he,  ii 
rnler,   the  oeftae  nun  coign  ef  the  e 


mcrtifiealicu,  1 


etflefartines  wrath  thai  wen  powed 


On  tie  10th  of  April,  when  Mr.  Canning  kneed  hands 
m  first  lord  of  the  tresaary  and  ehaeeemw  of  the 
ow*eqner,    he  foend  "       "  deserted  by  the  date  ef 

Wellington,  lord  Eldon,  Mr.  Peel,  lords  Bathurat, 
Melville,  and  Westmoreland.  The  only  members  of  the 
cabinet  who  finally  adhered  to  him  were  lord  Harrowby, 
Mr.  Htiakiaaon,  Mr,  Wynne,  and  Mr.  Robinson,  now  lord 


They  worn  aware  Hat  the  state  ef  Mr. 
ft&waa  net  sand.  He  had  all  the  esrrukdta 
seneirality.MweaaBtheprideofgtsnmt.  Hmfineiy-straea; 
nervous  ayslem  had  been  cnufianght  by  is 
and  anxiety,  and  irritated  by  the  nawotthy  a 
attndsn  to  whs*  he  had  been  mwyetai.  1 
hmfsefiaga  with  nanta^aetf-eontrol,  and  a 
of  the  nVmmnj  sad  wrahmt  mmami  anon  him.  Bathe 
fab  keenly,  nevertheless,  and  the  name  carefully  he  had  the 
wast.*  ef  hm  nsmd,  the  mere  mtaBy  she  poisoned  sbafm 
rankled  wrihsn.  We  may  judge  hew  fltpepared  he  wa» 
to  bear  the  "strike"  ef  wren  rshasat  maigt«%  from,  what 
lililiiisssiiidui  tr  i'  *  'i  i  I'm  ililuli  us  hm 
i  As-  the  anr%itioa  of  the  eern  law  grievance. 
The  day  after  the  debate  be  wines  to  Sir  William  Knighton 
» the  feSawino;  torn*  ?- 

"  My  dear  Sin, — The  only  ill  effect  of  my  attendance 
in  the   houae  of  commons  on  Thursday  was  a  sleepless 

•'■Life  of  Eldon,"  vol  1L,  pp.  MS,  SOL 
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night,  a  grievance  which  I  do  not  remember  to  hare  ex- 
perienced to  the  tame  degree  before.  I  was  not  feverish ; 
I  -was  not  exhausted ;  I  was  not  even  tired ;  and  I  can 
generally  get  to  Bleep,  putting  aside  whatever  is  upon  my 
mind ;  but  Thursday  night  I  could  not.  /  felt  as  if  every 
limb,  from  top  to  toe,  tea*  alive  like  an  eel;  and  I  lay  all 
night,  not  tossing  and  tumbling,  hub  as  broad  awake  as  if 
it  were  mid-day.  The  consequence  was,  that  I  kept  quiet 
at  home  (by  Holland's  advice)  all  yesterday,  and  did  not 
go  to  the  house  of  commons,  for  which  reason  I  have  not 
written  to  his  majesty ;  perhaps  you  will  have  the  kind- 
ness to  explain  why.      I  am  quite  well  this  morning, 


by  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne,  who  retired  after  a  few  weeks  to 
make  way  for  the  marquis  of  Lansdowne.  The  duke  of 
Clarence  succeeded  lord  Melville  as  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  and  the  marquis  of  Aoglesca  the  duke  of 
Wellington  as  master  general  of  the  ordnance.  Viscount 
Palmerston  was  the  now  secretary  at  war,  so  that  it  is  now 
thirty-five  years  since  our  present  popular  and  vigorous 
premier  became  a  cabinet  minister.  The  new  master  of 
the  rolls  was  Sir  John  Leech,  the  attorney-general  Sir 
James  Scarlett,  and  the  solicitor -gen  era  I  Sir  N.  Tindal. 
Mr.  Lamb,  afterwards  lord  Melbourne,  succeeded  Mr; 
Goulburn  as  chief  secretary  of  Ireland.  * 


THB  BATTUE  OF  Jf  ATAHIRO. 


(by  order)  dined  more  liberally  yesterday,  and  I  These  three  events — the  death  of  the  duke  of  York,  the 
little  more  wine,  and  afterwards  slept  like  a  top  appointment  of  Mr.  Canning  as  prime  minister,  and  the 
to  seven.— Ever  most  sincerely  yours,  Geokok  entire  remodelling  of  the  cabinet  on  liberal  principles- 
succeeding  one  another  so  rapidly  in  the  early  months  of 
1827,  were  regarded  as  the  turning  points  in  the  modern 
history  of  England,  and  fraught  with  vast  consequences  in 
future  times.  The  first  changed  the  heir  apparent  to  the 
throne,  and  for  an  obstinate  bigot  substituted  a  prince  of 
popular  sympathies.  The  second  represented  the  triumph 
of  intellect  and  public  opinion  over  rank  and  monopoly. 


r  premier,  however,  was  resolute,  and  persevered 
■  arrangements.  He  found  an  excellent  successor 
1  Eldon,  as  chancellor,  in  Sir  John  Copley,  the 
master  of  the  rolls,  who  was  created  lord  Lyndhurst,  and 
who  still  survives  among  us,  the  venerable  Nestor  of  the 
boot*  of  peers.    Mr.  Peel,  as  home  secretary,  was 


"Mm*m  of  SU  W.  Knlfhtw,"  toL  i,  p.  370, 
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an  fc&cky.     Bat 


"  Changes  Bo  vast,'  writes  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  "could- not  i  the  majority  of  an  is  the  oeme 
fdil  to  exercise  a  potrerfni  influsaoe  on  the  course  of  events  in  addition  to  these  ho  aajoyed  a 
in  future  ttBies.  The  magnitude  of  the  change  appeared  in  power  with  which  many  gnat  men  ham  been  content, 
the  moot  decided  manner,  when  the  ministerial  explanations  J  without  the  brilliant  halo  of  glory  with  which,  in 
muni  ia  mi  li  i am 1 1  liiiik  place  in  parliament.  Both  houses  ■  Canning's cam,  they  were  sarroanded.  Bat  i»i»»  singula* 
were  aj»M  to  exeem,  both  ia  the  highest  degree  excited,  <  and  humbling  illustration  of  the  vanity  of  human  wiahee 
but  the  excitement  in  the  two  was  as  different  as  the  poles  aad  human  glory,  that  this  gceat  man  was,  after  all, 
are  aeaader:  in  the  commons  it  was  the  trinmpb  of '  unhappy,  and  that  the  political  taauijii  he  had  vnnqniahed 
vietory,  in  the  peers  the  consternation  of  defeat.  So  had  the  pow«i  of  bringing  him  to  an  carry  grave.  The 
clearly  was  this  evinced,  that  it  obliterated  for  a  time  the  whig  and  tory  lords  studied  in  every  way  to  wound  the 
deep  linaa  of  party-distinction,  and  brought  the  two  houses,  j  proud  spirit,  which  they  knew  to  be  extremely  sensitive, 
almost  as  hostile  bodies  united  under  different  standards,  They  scowled  upon  him,  with  looks  of  resentment  and  vea- 
into  the  presence  of  each  other.  The  commons  rang  with  geance.  Old  friends  averted  their  eyes  from  the  affectionate 
acclamations  when  the  new  premier  made  his  triumphant  companion  of  earlier  days;  tha  cardial  pressure  of  his  hand 
explanation  bom  the  head  of  the  ministerial  bench;  hot  was  no*  returned ;  toe  associates  ami  mmaoatea  in  office 
they  were  stiQ  loader  when  Mr.  Peel,  from  the  cross  benches,  and  in  Bafaanant  wen,  far  taw  sanst  mart,  hat  farmer 
out  of  office,  said,  "  They  may  call  me  illiberal  and  tory,  bat  opponents  in  many  a 
it  will  bo  found  that  some  of  the  most  necessary  measures  of ,  being  a  convert  to  H 
useful  tegalatiott  of  late  yeaw  are  inscribed  with  my  imam."  i  spirit  his  a  fatal  bnght,  bar  anamoatty  vritk  vriava  nttels- 
The  tide  of  reform  had  become  so  strong  that  oven  the  mw  jimiwm  the  flammt  and  m»mm  lower  «f  tratit  aad 
avowed  tory  leaden  in  the  lower  beams  ware  fain  ia  take  right  pierced  his  eammatthm  asMcas  ajarim  Ik*  a  keen, 
credit  by  sailing  along  with  H.  In  the  boose  of  loads,  ent  ritilaa,  naraiitrnf  cant  wind.  This  wan  more  than  his 
the  other  hand,  the  feeling  of  the  majority  m  decidedly  Wants  eras  I  mm  oooM  fang  ham  Tha  saris  of  hfc  mind 
hostile  to  the  new  administration,  and  thai  not  merely  on  aaectcd  ho  bodily  health.  The  charm  of  hm  amtvarmrion 
Hi  IniyTrniirTliii,  iilimii  il  saiga*  mlmlTj  aamfii  iiliinliil'  iiili  himlhi  iliingTil  rfMi  ft  hi  ill  hi  private  society,  ha 
far,  but  among  lbs  old  whig  aoauny,  who  had  long  coat- '  which  ha  found  n  solace,  sad  •  welcome  relaxation  fi-ean 
aidered  government  as  an  appendage  of  their  estates.  It  tax  team  of  mace.  It  was  natural,  thong*  to  be  regretted, 
was  hard  to  mj  whether  the  old  pan  ok  bath  sides,  re-  that  with  —eh  a  ■■■  141 1  ihfL,  enjoymg.and  r^me*  tempers - 
Epocded  rmire  aimogrj  to  the  duke  of  WeBTngton  and  lord  i  ratal,  ooaghsneg  in  wit  and  hamuetr,  and  diffumna;  nfaa- 
Eldon's  explanation:  of  their  reasons  for  declining  to  faoH  i  ante  around  man  by  the  enrmmatimm  of  his  own  gamaa,  hm 
office,  or  to  earl  Grey's  powerfal  and  impiuiaoaarl  attars:  cm  ahonld  have  Kaajniad  longer  ia  eoayrrial  seatjaa  tarn  eae 
the  new  premier.  The  divinon  of  the  two  home*  was  pwadentfor  aabenah.  Tha ammmmmum  wan, an  naaaaai 
clearly  pronounced  i   the  mm  presaged  ita    amnraacaanr, .  and  irritable  state  of  tha  tryst  am.      Urns  mmmnomsd  ta 

trmmmfc,  aWenanT  Its  liiinatig  downfall.    The  saaet  secan ;  ff ,  ha  canght  cold  by  m 

of  anaanr,  easani  had  tarsal  their  anaaaa  fat 

i  iinlmmlhiia,  am]  tha  vital  distinction  of  interest  aad 

order  hal  for  the  time  mmewsied  the  old 

part*."* 

Mr.  Caaaisg  had  now  attained  the  ttgbeat  s  ma  mil  to 
which  tiwambitimt  of  a  British  sab>«t  cam  asters.  With 
the  awhmaliiMi  of  tha  ceaatrr  and  of  the  houae  of 
commons,  ha  had  taken  tha  first  pmea  in  tha  gov  eminent 
of  tiie  empire,  to  wibehimludramKlhiBaeif  byhistalenta 
and  hat  merit  alone,  taimtamving  as  he  rcaa  tha  most 
formidable  impediments,  aristocratic  antipathies,  emm 
interests,  and  royal  dislike.  He  was  the  idol  of  the  nation, 
and  not  only  in  Great  Britain,  but  throughout  the 
world,  his  fame  shone  brightest  of  all  the  public  men  of 
his  age.  His  name  was  associated  with  the  triumph  of 
libera)  principles  tbronghout  Europe  and  America;  he 
was  at  tha  head  of  a  strong  government,  and  he  had 
conciliated  the  good  will  of  his  sovereign.  Sash  a 
combmatKwi  of  what  ate  tunuHy  regarded  as  the  ekmenta 
of  httm™  happiness  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  known  in  the 
history  of  England,  where  alone  sneh  a  phenomenon  could 
occur.  As  a  man  of  gemns,  as  an  orator,  as  a  political 
leader,  be  enjoyed  a  reputation  and  a  degree  of  taeaem 
which  in  any  one  of  these  capacities  would  be  regarded  by 
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M  as  aVavfla  af  the  aaha  «f  Duamanmm, 

Casalm  Jamas  Foa,  aamnhed  ma  ban. 

mmah  of  Maryaaaaa,  of 


Mr.  Cssaaag  vma  bora  at 


I  at  Eton,  where  he 
was  distinganmad  by  ha  taleum,  hie  mate  far  Btorarj 
composition,  and  his  assiduity  iu  his  studies.  It  was  there 
he  formed  the  friendship  with  young  Jenkinson,  after- 
wards lord  Liverpool,  to  which  he  owed  his  first  intro- 
dsetion  to  tha  cabinet.  Ha  was  ateo.  aoqnaiatei  with 
Shermaa,  taraaga.  whom  he  had  much  intern  ma  with  the 
wtaga,  which  partly  acaonnta  for  the  liberal  tandenatea  of 
hismind.  In  1793  heentered  the  houseof  eommonaBBmemi- 
eerfar  WawpotL,  agurejiiiacnt bosoagh.  I>1799h9mar- 
riedadaaghterofrea«mlSeett,withaiori«»eofilOO,OOt>. 
He  ammnad  aftWive  sapport  to  Pitt  during  the  war, 
bothbyh«b»aiiaatat)eecb»mparlmaeat,andiMriBOBeai 
wrltmg  in  the  "  An ti- Jacobin."  He  had  nraca  wit,  aad  a 
great  command  of  the  weapons  of  ridicak  aad  invective. 
He  had  once  a  quarrel  with  lord  Caauereagb,  with  whom 
he  fought  a  dual,  but  the*  www  reconciled,  and  Mr.  Can  - 
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uing  subseqneDtly  accepted  a  subordinate  office  under  that 
miaBter.  Ho  had  damaged  bri  political  reputation  by  Ma 
apparent  truckling  for  offloe,  strenuous  support  of  the  Sir 
Acts,  and  hia  contemptuous  treatment  of  the  question  of 
parliamentary  reform ;  but  he  redeemed  hia  character  by 
the  manly  part  he  took  in  refusing  to  participate  in  the 
proceedings  against  queen  Caroline,  in  eonsequenoe  of 
■which  he  resigned  hie  office,  though  his  colleagues  would 
have  *tkiwed  him  to  be  neutral  cm  the  subject  He  was 
about,  as  ire  have  seen,  to  embark  far  India  as  governor- 
genoral,  when  the  death  of  lord  Londonderry  placed  the 
secretaryship  of  foreign  aflaita  at  kit  disposal ;  and  the 
illness  of  lord  Liverpool  following  soon  after,  enabled 
to  seise  toe  prise  of  the  premiership.  Ha  had  repress 
Liverpool  for  many  years,  and  that  city  was  so  proud  of 
him  that  no  other  caadidete,  however  popular,  could 
succeed  m  depriving  him  of  his  seat,  though  the  attempt 
was  four  times  made.  He  was  oonsidered  vain  and 
arrogant  by  ma  colleagues  in  office,  some  of  whom 
regarded  hat  with  iH-suppressed  feelings  of  eavy  sad 
dsstik*.  Among  the  faults  of  his  political  career  were  his 
opposition  to  parliamentary  reform  and  his  indisereet  de- 
claration against  the  dissenters.  He  had  not  the  soCdity 
and  weight  necessary  to  be  the  successful  leader  of  a  party. 
Then  was  more  of  brilliancy  ban  power  in  his  intellect. 
He  united  in  an  enrineai  degree,  with  high  political  ability, 
bsofsoholarahip,  the  graces  of  a  manly 
it  manners,  personal  advantage!,  an  ef&o- 
ttsruts  dispojilion,  a  forgiving  tamper,  and  a  ronerliatory 
address.  Hia  eloquence  was  not  of  the  deep,  strong, 
issneUtesLi  order,  like  that  of  Fox,  nor  profoundly  pailo- 
ipaisal,  rich  in  thought,  sad  gorgeous  in  illustration,  like 
Bnckws ;  bat  it  was  correct,  copious,  classically  mute, 
singularly  feJratan*  in  diction,  oharmingby  its  beauties  of 
atyle  and  by  the  amusing  display  of  ridicule  and  humour. 
His  conceptions  weee  sometimes  peculiarly  grand  and 
pssassssi,  but  they  were  more  the  play  of  a  fine  fancy 
than  the  inventions  of  an  original  genius.  He  was  an 
amamajsswBB  riutcriohui  rather  than  a  vigorous  raaaoaer ; 
ommsnt  ha  creative  power,  but  abounding  in  the  gifts 
which  embeUish  and  adorn.  He  died  in  she  fifty-seveutk- 
jear  ofhss  ago,  on  the  9th  of  August,  1827.  He  requested 
that  his  funeral  might  be  private,  but  his  hearse  was  fot- 
towed  to  Westminster  Abbay  by  a  large  concourse  of  the 
aobihty  and  gentry  of  all  parties,  as  well  as  an  immense 
crowd  of  people,  anxious  to  testify  their  respect  to  the 
snernotT  of  one  of  England's  roost  illustrious  statesmen.* 
The  grief  for  his  death,  was  not  ooufloed  to  his  owa 
iTwatrjuwu.  Wherever  men  bad  struggled  successfully 
fisr  freedom,  wherever  nations  had  won  their  inde- 
pendence, or  still  groaned  under  toe  yoke  of  despotism, 
wwassrm  the  Holy  Alliance  was  hated  and  feared, 
wherever  philanthropists  sighed  for  tl»  time  when  the 
intercourse  of  nations  would  be  unrestricted  by  navigation 
hewn,  ardtae  progress  of -society  wouU  be  nnobetructed 
my  eiM  interests  and  roooopoBss,  the  death  of  Canning 
was  deplored  as  a  great  calamity,  not  for  England  only, 
tmt  for  the  civilised  world. 
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a  VhssnaWM  The  Onm-illa 
Her  KoHIBcallon— Tlie  Balds  of 
i  of  UuTuI  Knowledge— Broughtm 
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Pearya— Satmassat  of  tin  CaaulngtUa  Brain  Uie  Mini 
lingtani  M  entel  Rewrvallon— The  NonconfonnltU— The  Act  of  Uni- 
formity—The  PoDll  Cads  igllnlt  Dbseala*—  Repeal  Of  th*  Test  ami 
CorpomUon  Aetii  Fneli  Oojetltoiij ;  The  tin  urn  mil  I  adopt  th* 
MuMn—Opfaaltloa  In  the  Lord*— Lord  EUon'i  f  mntte  DenooeUUwu 
of  ibe  Government  and  the  Blahopi— The  Deelaralloa  iubstltoted  far 
the  tscratMBMl  Tert  \  Commemoration  of  the  Triumph. 

The  ministerial  changes  consequent  on  the  death  of 
Air.  Canning  were  announced  on  the  17th  of  August. 
Viscount  Goderich,  afterwards  earl  of  Ripon,  became  the 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  the  duke  of  Portland  president  of 
the  council,  Mr.  Hemes  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr. 
Huskisson  colonial  secretary,  and  Mr.  C.  Grant  president  of 
the  board  of  trade.  On  die  22nd  the  duke  of  Wellington 
was  ga^ tied  as  commander-in-chief.  He  accepted  this  office 
at  the  earnest  request  of  the  king,  and  it  was  universally 
felt  that  he  was  the  fittest  man  for  the  post;  but  those  who, 
with  lord  Eldon,  earnestly  wished  for  the  speedy  downfall 
of  the  new  ministry— which  they  regarded  as  almost 
exclusively  Canuingite— lamented  that  he  should  hare 
assumed  that  position  which  would  necessarily  paralyse  hia 
opposition  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  so  far  tend  to  keep  in 
the  administration.  There  was,  however,  little  chance  of 
that,  for  perhaps  no  cabinet  was  ever  more  divided.  They 
intrigued  man  against  man,  section  against  section ;  and 
at  last,  without  any  external  pressure,  the  cabinet  fell  to 
pieces  from  its  own  weakness.  Lord  Goderich  lost  heart, 
and  gave  in  his  resignation  before  parliament  met.  Tho 
king  was  at  Windsor  while  the  work  of  dissolution  was 
going  on.  When  it  was  complete,  he  said,  "If  they  had 
not  dissolved  themselves  by  their  own  acts,  I  should  have 
remained  faithful  to  them  to  the  last."  They  appeared 
before  him  on  the  8th  of  January,  to  resign  the  offices 
which  they  had  received  from  bis  bauds.  The  duke 
of  Wellington  was  then  sent  for.  It  was  not  bis  wish, 
we  are  assured  by  hia  biographer,  to  become  prime 
minister  of  England.  The  reasons  which  had  impelled  him, 
on  a  former  occasion,  to  resist  the  solicitations  of  bis 
colleagues  induced  him  now  to  remonstrate  leepectfully 
with  the  sovereign ;  but  the  king  would  take  no  denial. 
"  He  pointed  out  that  except  the  duke  himself  there  was  no 
public  man — none,  at  least,  whom  he  (the  sovereign)  could 
trust — sufficiently  influential,  amid  the  complications  an  J 
dimculties  of  the  times,  to  form  a  strong  government,  and 
implored  him  to  waive  whatever  personal  scruples  he 
might  entertain,  and  to  take  upon  himself  the  responsi- 
bilities of  office.  Such  an  appeal  went  to  the  very  core  of 
the  principle  on  which  the  whole  tenor  of  the  duke'.-: 
public  life  had  been  founded.  His  sovereign  required  his 
services,  and  it  was  not  for  him  to  oppose  his  own  Inclina- 
tions. He  accepted  the  trust,  returned  to  tows  next  day, 
and  entered  into  immediate  communication  with  Mr. 
PeeL"* 

Lord  Goderich,    on    this   occasion,    acted   with   groat 

•  Qidt''  "  U*  o(  Widlkipan,  "  p.  t-'t 
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humility.  In  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  shortly 
after  his  resignation,  he  expressed  his  willingness  to  serve 
unler  the  duke,  though  it  might  certainly  be  a  mutter  of 
doubt  with  Mm  how  far,  under  existing  circumstances,  be 
could  with  credit  accept  otSce.  But  as  the  government 
was  to  rest  upon  a  broad  basis,  and  was  not  to  oppose  the 
principles  be  bad  always  advocated,  he  was  ready  to 
consider  favourably  any  offer  that  might  he  made  to  him. 
The  task  which  toe  duke  undertook  was  certainly  a  most 
difficult  one,  considering  the  nature  of  the  questions  that 
agitated  the  public  mind,  and  the  course  which  he  had 
adopted  in  reference  to  them.  The  new  government  was 
announced  on  the  25th  of  January,  It  retained  several 
members  of  the  Goderich  ministry — namely,  lord  Dudley, 
Mr.  Huskissoa,  and  Mr.  Hemes.  The  duke  of  Wellington 
was  premier,  Mr.  Goulburn  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
lord  Aberdeen  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and 
lord  EUenborough  privy  seal.  On  this  occasion  several 
peers  were  created.  Sir  Henry  Wellesley,  who  has  so  long 
occupied  the  post  of  ambassador  in  France,  became  biron 
Cowley,  Sir  Charles  Stuart  lord  Stuart  de  Rothesay, 
Sir  William  A'Court  baron  Heytesbury,  Mr.  Lembton 
lord  Durham,  Mr.  Wilbraham  lord  Skelmersdale,  and 
Mr.  Wallace  baron  Wallaee.  At  the  same  time,  Mr. 
Canning's  widow  was  created  a  viscountess,  with  a  grant 
of  £0,000  a-year,  to  be  enjoyed  after  her  death  by  her 
eldest  son,  and,  in  case  of  his  death,  by  her  second  son. 
The  former  was  in  the  navy,  and  perished  accidentally 
soon  after  bis  father's  death.  The  second  son,  to  whom 
the  family  honours  descended,  wss  the  governor-general  of 
India  during  the  most  memorable  crisis  in  the  history  of 
that  empire.  The  grant  was  opposed  by  lord  Althorp, 
Mr.  Hume,  and  Mr.  Banks,  but  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  161  to  51.  The  debate  is  memorable  for  the  tributes 
paid  to  the  merits  of  the  deceased.  Among  these  the  most 
remarkable  was  the  speech  of  Sir  J.  Macintosh,  who  said: — 
"  That  he  was  a  man  of  the  purest  honour,  I  know ;  that 
he  was  a  man  of  the  most  rare  and  splendid  talents,  I 
know ;  that  he  was  a  man  renowned  through  Europe  for 
his  brilliant  genius  and  philosophic  thinking,  not  a 
member  of  this  house  can  be  ignorant;  or  that,  with  his 
best  seal,  as  well  as  with  success,  he  applied  that  genius 
and  those  views  of  policy  to  advance  the  service  and  glory 
of  his  country,  A  friendship  of  thirty-six  years  has  given 
me,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  it,  a  deep  interest  in 
nny  measure  which  is  intended  to  do  honour  to  his  memory." 
The  GrenviUe  party  were  completely  disregarded  in  the 
new  arrangements,  the  duke  never  having  east  a  look 
towards  them.  Mr.  Wynne  left  the  board  of  control.  Dr. 
Fhilimorc,  also,  went  out  at  the  same  time.  On  the  27th 
of  February  the  marquis  of  Anglesea  wss  gazetted  as 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

Of  all  the  expectants  of  office  in  the  Wellington  adminis- 
tration, the  moat  bit  terly  disappointed  was  the  ex-chancellor, 
lord  Eldon,  to  whom  official  life  had  from  long  habit  be- 
come almost  a  necessity.  He  had  enjoyed  power  long 
enough  in  reason  to  admit  of  his  retirement  with  a 
tented  mind ;  but  the  passion  for  it  was  nt 
than  at  the  present  moment.  He  was  in  raptures  at  the 
attacks  made  upon  Canning  by  the  duke  of  Wellington  and 


lord  Grey,  and  he  had  laboured  most  diligently  to  effect 
the  downfall  of  that  minister.  But  still  he  was  doomed  to- 
Bolitude  in  bis  retreat  at  Enoomb,  the  ball  of  which  was  do 
longer  crowded  by  king's  messengers  carrying  cabinet 
boxes,  by  breathless  applicants  for  injunctions  and  com- 
of  bankruptcy,  by  royal  visitors  to  concert- 
measures  for  protestant  ascendancy,  nor  by  parsons  with 
twelve  children  coming  in  quest  of  livings."  *  The  death 
of  Mr.  Canning  afforded  his  spirit  immense  relief,  and  he- 
expected  every  moment  an  express  from  the  king  in  bis 
new  emergency,  bis  brain  being  meanwhile  busy  in  the 
construction  of  a  cabinet,  comparing,  arranging,  and  fitting 
The  announcement  that  lord  Goderich  was  to  be  the 
premier  was  a  great  disappointment;  but  he  was  com- 
forted by  the  assurance  that  it  could  not  possibly  last  long, 
and  disgusted  with  the  duke  of  Wellington  fee  giving  it  a 
chance  by  accepting  the  office  of  commander-in-chief.  He 
hastened  to  London  a  few  days  after  Christmas,  on  account 
of  rumours  of  a  dissolution  of  the  cabinet.  .Having  ao 
often  done  this  when  there  was  a  talk  of  a  ministerial  crisis, 
he  was  called  the  "  stormy  petrel.''  Believing  that  he  had 
mainly  contributed  Ml  bring  about  the  ministerial  catas- 
trophe, he  was  dreadfully  mortified  when  be  saw  in  the 
newspapers  the  list  of  the  now  ministers  beginning  thus: 
Chancellor,  lord  Lyndhurst."  He  bad  not  set  bis  heart  this 
time  on  the  office  of  lord -chancellor,  he  would  hare  been 
content  with  the  presidentship  of  the  council  or  privy  seal; 
but  his  name  was  not  found  in  the  list  at  all,  nor  had  he 
been  consulted  in  any  way,  or  informed  about  what  was 
going  forward  during  the  fortnight  that  passed  before  the 
ministerial  arrangements  were  completed.  This  utter 
neglect  of  his  claims  excited  bis  auger  and  indignation  to 
the  utmost,  and  caused  him  to  indulge  in  bitter  revihnga 
and  threats  against  the  new  cabinet.  The  great  tory  lords 
shared  in  his  resentment,  and  felt  that  they  were  all  in- 
sulted in  bis  person.  Referring  to  the  ministerial  arrange- 
menta,  be  wrote : — "  You  will  observe,  Dudley,  Huskissoii, 
Grant,  Pahneraton,  and  Lyndhurst  (fire)  were  all 
Canningitei,  with  whom  the  rest  were  three  weeks  ago  in 
most  violent  contest  and  opposition ;  these  things  ate  to  me 
quite  marvellous.  How  they  are  all  to  deal  with  each 
other's  conduct,  as  to  the  late  treaty  with  Turkey  and  the 
Nararino  battle,  is  impossible  to  conjecture.  As  the  first- 
fruits  of  this  arrangement,  the  corporation  of  London  have 
agreed  to  petition  parliament  to  repeal  the  laws  which 
affect  dissenters." 

Mr.  Feel  endeavoured  to  soothe  his  perturbed  ■pint  by 
a  kind  and  conciliatory  letter,  and  the  duke  of  Wellington 
paid  him  a  visit  for  the  same  purpose.  But  be  was  not 
quite  satisfied  with  the  duke's  candour  in  those  transac- 
tions. A  fortnight  before,  nil  grace  had  called  upon  him, 
stating  the  difficulties  of  hie  position,  from  the  various  con- 
flicting claimants  to  office,  and  the  ex-chancellor,  being 
sure  that  he  could  not  be  mistaken  in  what  this  wss  to  lead 
to,  anticipating  the  coming  mention  of  the  chancellorship, 
desired  that  he  might  not  be  considered  as  a  conflicting 
claunantforu(ftaf  office."  Thus  they  parted,  "andfromtoe 
moment  of  his  quitting  me,"  says  lord  Eldon,  "  to  the 
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mmhmi  in  the  papers  of  all  the  appointments,  I  newer 
aw  hia  goM.  I  had  no  coram  initiation  with  him,  either 
personalty,  by  note,  totter,  by  meennge  throngs,  any  other 
normn,  nrh  nry — i — f  — *■-*—"-.  — ^  «-*"J»i»fa*- 
night  I  beard  no  more  of  the  natter  than  you  -did  at 
Corfe."  Ha»  old  friends  and  eottees^  passed  daily  by  hia 
wwdeneeon  their  way  to  Arsley  House,  but  so  nsugni  Scant 
did  he  M  to  them  now,  that  not  one  of  them  thought  it 
worth  while  to  give  him  a  call;  end,  to  crown  their  ht- 
gmtitade,  they  added  insult  to  injury  by  industriously 
eneulxting  that  he  had  rafamd  to  accept  any  effioe  ca 
astna^efhi*  goeatage.  "It  is  sot,"  he  nasi,  "eeosuee 
office  was  nea-oOand  to  cm  that  I  wnsplaio,  it  is  because 
lb—  liilli  alwiii  I  had  as  lang  acted  and  ■eroeddtd  not 
aaadjdb/  and  piimi  mdly  explain  themeerres  and  their 
difficulties  to  saeq  and  they  were  set  mine  adversaries  that 
did  mo  tbia  dishonour,  but  mine  *wn  fsanliar  friends,  with 
whom  I  had  lor  so  raasy  yean  taken  tweet  cataad  to- 
gether." He  considered  hhn*tsT  ill-used,  not  only  by  hia 
«dd  oBflntgnta,  unt  in  the  highest  quarter.  "I  moat 
admit,"  says  hwd  Campbell,  "that he eooaderably  overrated 
fan  sernees  there.  For  lie  really  seems  to  -hare  {bought 
the*  George  IV.  w»  obliged  for  hia  crown  to  load  Fddoo, 
instead  of  lead  £Zk>*  being  obliged  Car  the  gaunt  seal  to 
George  17."*  Having  been  bo  shabbily  treated  by  these 
from  whom  honed  as  aanch  reaaon  to  expect  batter  things, 
he  felt  UameX  fully  it  liberty  to  oppose  their  measures; 
and  eeetnian  aeon  areas  fin:  renting  his  spleen,  oa  weSl  aa 
mdnhpng  Jaa  ttgoUy- 

Ihe  (keeks  had  bean  straggling  to  enumchnate  theca- 
antra  from  ana  ttzannieal  onfnmaua  of  the  Turku,  aided  in 
their  pax  of  indeanvdenae  *mry  by  the  Tohmtary  contribu- 
tions nnd  pernmaJeenieee  of  enthusiastic  friends  of  freedom, 
She  hnd  Hjroa.     At  length,  however,  the  -sanguinary 
eature  of  the  rsuTaw.  and  the  injury  to  commerce  by 
piracy,  tndneed  the  great  power*  of  Europe  to  interiors, 
■aunlertopntanecidtolnfiwiic.   Accordingly,  on  the  6th 
of  July,  1827,  a  treaty  ma  signed  in  Loudon  by  the 
anentetanf  Great  fiebain.  Franca,  and  Jtasaia,  for  the 
*  of  tins  treaty,  a  joint 
;  of  English,  French,  and  slnenan 
nuns,  entered  the  Sajnf  X  ararine  on  the  Sttn  of  October, 
with  the  nbjeat  of  norajwlling  the  sultan  to  •eonoede  an 
•rnwtHw,  «n  order  that  there  nught  be  time  far  effecting 
an  nirnnajement,    TfcenvHan,  Hahmond,  nanng  anohnad 
the  nraantioi  ef  the  OBmhined  powers,  and  Ibrahim  JP aan* 
bavins;  *ecorred  a   large  iuinroroement  -of   troops  foam 
Egypt,  he  trae  ordered  to  pat  down  the  inanraaotian  at 
ewery  coat  by  land,  and  sea.      Be  bad  aoowdingly  Mttnv 
nnsnoed  the  war  with  fanatical  fury.    All  Greeks  fouud  in 
nma  wv»  to  be  net  to  the  award,  and  the  atones  was  to  be 
laid -waste.    Tnsoanhined  neat  of  the  allies  .had  received 
•orders  to  demand  an  sxousnue,  and  if  this  were  refused  by 
tswTuxeMadnurai,J**ueetw*sto  be  destroyed  or  ena- 
tonod.     They  fonad  it  ranged  at  the  buttom  of  the  bay,  in 
tnnibcntef  aaraaoent     Instead  nf  perieying,  the  Turnn 
began  to  fire,  and  the  battle  oommeneed  apparently  wfth- 
«it  plan  en  either  aide.    It  aeon  became  general  Admiral 
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Oodrington,  in  the  Asia,  opened  a  broadnde  npon  the 
Egyptian  admiral,  and  soon  rednccd  bis  ship  to  a  wreck; 
othem iasnrsa1  snooeanen shared  the snttonite.  Theoon- 
fliet  lasted  with  great  fnry  for  Jam  hones.  When  the  Brooke 
cleared  off,  the  enemy  had  disappeared,  and  the  bay  was 
stowed  with  the  fragment]  of  their  ship*.  Among  the 
aBiea,  the  loai  of  the  Engnih  was  gaeateit,  thong*,  not 
large— only  76  men  hilled  and  187  wounded.  Ihe  catsB- 
tnephe  produced  aumense  excitement  at  Constantinople, 
and  had  the  janissaries  {those  fteooe  and  bigoted  dsfendera 
of  Mrtsirnaedsnism  whom  the  entinn  had  so  recently  ex- 
tirpated) seen  still  in  nmstence,  at  weald  hsne  fared  ill 
with  Christians  in  that  part  of  the  would.  The  aunrnn 
demanded  aatiamction,  virion  would  not  be  gmnted,  and 
the  n^eaescnrahanvdorB  left  Constantinople.  The  battle 
of  Xs^annoooenrrad  atone  time  when  ahednkeof  Wel- 
lington aiaumed  the  nana  of  office,  our  ambutsador  haying 
then  returned  from  Cnnetanthipple. 

The  last  day  but  one  ef  the  year  1827  was  rendered 
memorable  by  the  entenoshment  of  the  Society  for  the 
Diffuatoo  of  Useful  Knowledpi.nonsiaomg  chiefly  of  eminent 
nuUin  obaraeteni  and  men  diBtsngniahed  fay  their  literary 
and  Behmttne  attsimoents.  The  object  of  the  society  was 
the  imparting  useful  infiiranwioa  to  all  tlanwi  ef  the.com- 
atanity,  partioularly  to  such  as  are  nuable  to  avail  them- 
selves of  Kiperianoed  teachem,  or  may  prefer  learning  by 
This  object  was  to  be  attained  by  periodical 
ander  the  enpodntondeaee  of  a  ossmwittee. 
The  society  w  imiugursied  by  an  able  and  comprehetoa-ve 
discoursa  by  Vx.  Henry  Sronghnm,  npon  "  The  Objects, 
Advantages,  and  fleaaores  of  Seiene*.'"  The  eoelety  folly 
answered  the  expectations  ef  its  fbuuden,  nndooBtributed 
raateriaHy  to  the  promotion  nf  popular  education  m&  the 
diffuaton  of  UBeM  knowledge. 

Parliament  waa  opened  by  oenunistien  on  the  2&th  of 
January,  four  days  after  the  farmatsoa  of  the  WeUington 
ministry.  Tbe toys! speech ptferredeUieoy to thesOnmof 
the  east,  to  the  riebts  of  neutral  antinua  TuJasod  by  bhe 
rerofcing  eioeases  of  the  Greeks  and  Turks,  to  thenattie 
of  Kasarioo  with  the  fleet  of  an  aneieBt  n%>  witch  was 
kmeBted  as  an  "  untoward  event ; "  bnt  hones  were 
expn^edtlHrtitMi^tDntkadtoniirtuerhi^^Ues.  The 
speech  nuuded  to  the  uasatss  of  esjnoste  and  the  more 
general  eafloynunt  of  the  peeolens  iodiaations  of  netorn- 
ing  prosperity.  The  phrase  "  untosjasd"  was  oujeeted  to 
by  toads  Lansdowne  and  Gederioh.  Lord  laonand  denwd 
that  our  natations  with  Tuckey  were  those  of  ahaaanmos; 
but  the  dusBof  Wdlisgtoa  eostonded  that  the  OUonan 
empire  was  an  sneient  ally  of  Great  Brinun,  that  it 
ftwmnil  an  mrntinl  pnr*  r*  the  baJancfl  rf  r"Ti-*[  and  that 
the  niaintenanee  of  its  independent  ejdstonoe  was  mere 
than  exer  necessary  as  an  object. of  European  nancy. 

Theduke  af  Wellington  had  some  deSouity  in  pfoduoing 
doe  snbordinatien  among  the  members  of  hia  government 
at  the  outset.  At  lirorpool,  Mr.  Huskiman,  in  addreseing 
hie  oonstitnenta,  by  way  of  apology  for  serving  under  a 
tory  chief,  said  that  in  taking  office  he  had  obtained 
guarantees  for  the  future  liberal  oounu  of  the  government. 
The  duke  resented  this  assertion,  and  in  the  bouse  of  lords, 
on  tho  Uth  of  February)  with  some  warmth,  contradicted 
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the  statement,  and  declared  that  pledges  bad  neither  been 
naked  nor  given,  and  that  if  they  had  been  asked,  they 
would  hare  been  indignantly  refused.  Mr.  Huskisson 
explained,  in  the  commons,  that  by  guarantees  he  had 
meant  only  that  the  past  conduct  and  character  of  his 
colleagues  furnished  pledges  for  the  future  course  of  the 
ministry.  Another  cause  of  misunderstanding  arose,  on  the 
19th  of  the  same  month,  with  reference  to  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  East  Retford.  A  bill  had  been  brought  in  for 
that  purpose.  A  portion  of  the  cabinet  were  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  constituency,  by  taking  in  the  neighbour- 
ing hundred  of  Brassetlaw;  but  the  constituency  had 
obtained  permission  to  be  heard  by  counsel  before  the  lords, 
and  they  produced  such  an  impression  that  the  duke  of 
Wellington  hesitated  about  the  propriety  of  the  measure. 
Another  party  were  for  transferring  the  members  to  Bir- 
mingham. The  course  Mr.  Huskisson  is  represented  to 
hare  taken  on  this  question  seems  so  tortuous  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  account  for  it.  The  duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr. 
Feel  were  understood  to  hare  advocated  in  the  cabinet  the 
disfranchisement  of  East  Retford,  and  the  transference  of 
its  members  to  Birmingham.  Mr.  Huskiason,  conceiving 
that  he  was  in  honour  bound  to  adhere  to  an  arrangement 
that  Mr.  Canning  had  made,  voted  for'  throwing  open  the 
franchise,  and  carried  his  point.  They  produced  their  hill 
accordingly,  and  were  met,  as  in  the  kindred  ease  of 
Penryn,  with  a  counter-proposal  for  transferring  them  embers 
to  Birmingham.  Against  this  Mr.  Huskiason  argued,  as 
tending  to  weaken  too  much  and  too  suddenly  the  agri- 
cultural interest.  The  second  reading  was  proposed  on  the 
19th  of  May,  and  an  animated  debate  ensued,'  in  which  the 
chief  speakers  on  the  ministerial  side  were  Mr.  Peel  and 
Mr.  HuskisBon.  Nobody  appeared  to  suspect  that  Mr. 
Huskiason  did  not  intend  to  support  with  his  vote  the 
measure  which  as  a  speaker  he  had  recommended.  "Such, 
however,  proved  to  be  the  foot.  A  division  took  place, 
and  Mr.  Huskiason  and  lord  Falmerston,  very  much  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  parties,  went  into  the  lobby  against  the 
ministerial  proposal.""  At  two  o'clock  that  night  Mr.  Bus-' 
kjsson  wrote  a  letter  to  the  duke,  which  his  grace  received 
at  ten  in  the  morning,  in  which  he  laid,  *'  I  owe  it  to  yon,  as 
the  head  of  the  administration,  and  to  Mr.  Peel,  as  leader 
of  the  house  of  commons,  to  lose  no  time  in  affording  you 
an  opportunity  of  placing  my  office  in  other  bands."  The 
duke  very  naturally  took  this  as  a  resignation,  but  Mr. 
Hoskisson  denied  that  it  was  so  meant.  An  irritating 
correspondence  ensued,  and  Mr.  Huskisson  left  the  cabinet, 
as  bo  affirmed,  against  his  will.  He  must  hare  had  sub- 
stantial grounds  for  retiring,  for  all  the  followers  of  Mr. 
Canning  went  with  him— namely,  lord  Dudley  from  the 
foreign  office,  lord  Pabnenton  from  the  war  office,  and  Mr. 
C.  Grant  from  the  board  of  control.  They  were  succeeded 
by  lord  Aberdeen  as  foreign  secretary,  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald 
at  the  board  of  control,  and  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  as  secre- 
tary at  war.  Such  was  the  constitution  of  the  government, 
with  all  its  liberalism  thus  expurgated,  which  repealed  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  and  carried  catholic  emancipa- 
tion.   The  king  was  particularly  anxious  to  have  a  strong 
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government.  He  was  still  firm  in  bis  resistance  to  catholic 
emancipation.  The  very  mention  of  the  subject  by  his 
ministers  produced  a  degree  of  excitement  and  irritation 
which  mode  their  intercourse  with  him  occasionally  un- 
pleasant. The  duke  of  Wellington  seemed,  of  all  men,  the 
least  likely  to  give  way  on  the  subject.  In  the  debate  on 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  he  said,  "There  is  no  person 
in  this  house  whose  feelings  and  sentiments,  after  long  con- 
sideration, are  more  decided  than  mine  are  with  respect  to 
the  Roman  catholic  claims ;  and  I  must  say  that,  until  I  see 
a  great  change  in  that  question,  I  must  oppose  it."  Mr. 
Gleig  considers  that  we  have  here  the  nearest  approach  to 
mental  reservation  which  can  anywhere  be  found  "through- 
out the  duke's  voluminous  sayings  and  doings."  What- 
ever thoughts  may  have  been  passing  in  his  mind,  whatever 
may  have  been  his  secret  misgivings  or  purposes,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  duke's  declaration  bad  the  effect  which  it 
was  probably  intended  to  have.  "It  satisfied  the  house  of 
lords  that  from  him,  at  least,  there  was  nothing  to  be 
dreaded  in  the  shape  of  concession  to  the  Roman  catholics. "* 
On  the  28th  of  February  lord  John  Russell  proposed 
and  carried  a  resolution  that  the  house  of  commons  should 
go  into  committee  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts,  with  a  view  to  their  repeal.  From 
the  very  foundation  of  the  established  church  at  the 
Reformation,  the  most  stringent  measures  were  adopted  to 
put  down  nonconformity,'  to  render  the  church  and  state 
identical  in  their  constituent  elements,  and  to  preserve  the 
uniformity  and  secure  the  perpetuity  of  the  faith  which 
had  been  established.  The  dissenters,  however,'  maintained 
what,  considering  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and  tike 
laws  which  regulate  opinion,  was  to  be  expected— that  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  had  utterly  failed  to  accomplish  its 
object.  They  observed  that  at  first  the  reformed  church  was 
Calvinistic  in  its  articles,  its  clergy,  and  its  preaching ;  that 
it  then  became  Arminian  and  overcharged  with  ceremony 
under  Laud;  that  it  was  latitndinarian  in  the  days  of 
William  and  Anne ';  that  in  more  modern  times  it  has  been 
divided  into  "high  church," and  "low  church," and  "broad 
church ;  "  that  subscription  did  not  prevent  the  greatest 
variety  and  even  the  moat  positive  contrariety  of  doc  trine  and 
religious  opinion,  referring,  for  illustration,  to  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  "evangelical"  aod  the  "Anglican"  parties. 
They  further  contended  that  the  act  bad  failed  in  one  of  Its 
main  objects — namely,  in  keeping  all  protestants  within  the 
pale  of  the  church,  as,  so  far  as  actual  membership  or  com- 
municants were  concerned,  the  adherents  to  the  establish- 
ment were  sow  in  a  minority.  In  vain,  then,  were  2,000 
clergymen  ejected  from  their  parishes,  followed  by  60,000 
earnest  protestants,  who,  by  fines,  imprisonment,  or  volun- 
tary exile,  suffered  on  account  of  their  nonconformity. 
This  persecution  had  an  effect  the  opposite  of  what  had  been 
anticipated.  If,  as  Hume  remarked,  every  martyrdom  in  the 
Mm"*™  persecution  was  worth  to  protestantism  and  liberty 
a  hundred  sermons  against  popery,  so  every  act  of  persecu- 
tion against  the  nonconformists  was  of  value  to  the  reli- 
gious life  of  the  nation.  In  consequence  of  the  develop- 
ment of  that  life,  the  Toleration  Act  became  a  necessity ;  and 
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within  twenty  years  after  the  passing  of  that  act  there 
vera  upwards  of  a  thousand  nonconforming  congregations 
in  the  land,  and  there  now  exist  outside  of  the  communion 
of  the  national  church  a  large  body  of  worshippers  inde- 
pendent of,  but  not  necessarily  hostile  to  that  church,  and 
constituting  an  important  part  of  the  forces  and  agencies 
by  which  Christian  civilisation  is  advanced  at  home  and 
abroad. 

It  was  shown  in  an  article  in  a  magazine  connected  with 
the  congregational  body,  that  in  1812  the  number  of 
ministers  and  congregations  in  the  three 


£22,100  more  than  tbe  established  church,  though  they 
had  to  educate  and  maintain  their  own  ministers,  and  to 
build  their  own  places  of  worship  by  voluntary  contribu- 

The  committee  of  the  deputies  of  the  protcstant  dis- 
senters, in  their  report  of  proceedings  for  the  year  1828, 
state  that  the  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  dis- 
senters throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  whether  among 
the  clergy  or  the  laity,  had  been  nearly  extinct.  After  one 
division  in  the  commons,  which  may  be  supposed  to  hare 
been  intended  by  ministers  rather  to  ascertain  the  feeling 


— Presbyterians,  independents,  and  baptists— was  1,683  ; 

in  1827  it  was  2,212 ;  and  in  1829  it  had  risen  to  2,435. 

There  were  in  addition  to  these  the  various  bodies  of 

methodists  and  unitarians.  The  dissenting  congrega- 
tions of  every  protestant  denomination  in  England  at 
the  time  of  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts 
amounted  to  6,422.  The  total  number  of  churches  and 
chapels  in  connection  with  the  establishment  at  the  same 
time  was  9,983.  Comparing  the  missionary  agencies 
Own  employed  by  churchmen  and  dissenters,  we  find  it 
stated  that,  while  the  former  raised  for  home  and  foreign 
missions  the  sum  of  £67,528,  the  latter  contributed  the 
nun  of  £90,010.  Thus  the  dissenters  subscribed  for 
the  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  the  world  at  home  and 
abroad,  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  own  congregations, 
11*.— New  Semis. 


of  the  house  than  to  excite  a  dormant  animosity,  all  further 
opposition  was  there  forborne,  and  assurances  were  given 
that  every  effort  would  be  made  to  secure  the  concurrence 
of  the  house  of  lords.  The  duke  of  Wellington,  with  the 
other  cabinet  ministers,  the  two  primates  of  the  realm,  with 
a  large  majority  of  the  attending  bishops,  gave  the  measure 
their  efficient  support.  A  considerable  proportion  spoke  in 
its  favour,  and  those  dissenters  who  witnessed  the  debates 
raised  by  their  remaining  adversaries  could  scarcely  regret 
an  opposition  which  elicited  the  well-merited  praise  of  many 
distinguished  members  of  their  own  communion ,  and  the 
avowal  of  many  principles  in  unison  with  their  own  on 
the  great  points  of  religions  profession  and  religious  Eberty, 
and  generally  tending  to  mutual  forbearance  and  harmony 
among  those  who  hold  the  essentials  of  the  common  laith 
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of  Christians.  Snch  happy  accompaniments  -to  the  pro- 
gress and  issue  of  the  measure  could  not  but  ffttMf 
enhance  the  value  of  the  concession.  The  dissenters 
alleged  they  did  not  seek  a  triumph  over  enemies,  but 
an  admission  to  common  advantages  aa  fettow-Enbjecte 
and  fellow -Christians. 

The  proteatant  society  for  the  protection  of  religions 
liberty,  which  had  been  labouring  in  the  good  cause 
for  nearly  twenty  yean,  referred  to  the  triumph  that 
had  been  achieved  at  its  eighteenth  animal  meeting. 
'  The  committee,  in  Its  report,  after  inswtmgontbs  necessity 
of  making  the  distinction  between  "  the  rights  of  God  " 
and  "  the  rights  of  Casar,"  observe :  "  In  proportion  as 
religion  is  unencumbered  and  unbound  by  the  policy,  pro- 
tection, and  interference  of  the  civil  power,  it  wOliuuve, 
expand,  and  diffuse  its  influence,  and  reform  and  Ham  the 
earth.  Much,  therefore,  have  they  rejoiced  at  the  recent 
measures  which  the  British  legislature  have  adqptsd ;  and 
while  they  would  not  undervalue  the  advantage  ihat  has 
resulted  from  the  constant  labours  of  the  souKrty  in  this 
great  cause,  nor  the  effect*  of  the  wide  dnTusiou  of  educa- 
tion and  knowledge,  nor  the  power  of  opinion,  nor  -the 
long  and  mighty  labours  of  the  ilfasfcrious  JrienosSff  ftee- 
dom  who  are  hence  departed,  or  who  yet  snisi**,  they 
specially  ascribe  to  a  benignant  PiinidanuB  nMins  which 
even  enthusiasm  scarce  dared  to  hope  -ueuldJss  w^mKIy 
and  peacefully  obtained.  Vest,  end,  aa  kssj  aaus>f,r- 
the  change ! " 

Sanguine  though  the 
growth  of  the  principles  of  dSsD 
which  the  seeds  had  beau  sown  3s  teas  lhy 
puritan  confessors,  they  dJAaatt- antic ipateiftati 
was  at  hand,  and  that,  -in  *  low 
the  appeal  was  made,  they 
triumphant  discussion,  the  devout 
festive  celebration  of  their  entire  success.  AeUhe 
of  the  dissenters  were  not  embarrassed  "by  any  question -of; 
divided  allegiance  or  party  politics,  many 
parliament  who  had  not  supported  the  relief  of -the 
catholics  found  themselves  at  liberty  to  advocate  the 
cause  of  the  protestant  nonconformists;  while  almost  all 
who  had  supported  the  greater  measure  of  emancipation 
felt  themselves  bound  by  consistency  to  vote  for  the 
abolition  of  the  sacramental  teat.  Yet  the  victory  was  not 
achieved  without  a  straggle.  Lord  John  Russell  said; — "The 
government  took  a  clear,  open,  and  decided  part  against  m 
They  summoned  their  followers  from  every  pact  «f  the 
empire.  Nay,  they  issued  a  sort  of  '  hatti-sheriff '  for  the 
purpose;  they  called  upon  every  one  within  their  influence 
who  possessed  the  faith  of  a  true  muasulroen  to  follow 
them  in  opposing  the  measure.     Bat,  .notwithstanding 


on  subverting  the  constitution;  that  in  the  asm  where 
the  teats  ware  not  enacted  during  the  last  half  century 
than  was  no  instance  of  s  ■dissenter  holding  offioe  who 
had  abused  his  "trust ;  that  though  the  teat  act  had  been 
preticBlry  in  abeyance  during  ail  that  time,  tbeohoiehbad 
suffered  sot  harm.  Why,  then,  pusuib  an  offensive  and 
diacreartaTJe  aot  upon  the  statute  book?  Why  keep  up 
invidious  distinctions,  when  there  was  no  pretense  of 
■ssasssf  for  retaining  them  ?  Why,  without  the  shadow 
of  proof,  presume  disaffection  against  any  olass  «f  the 
oonnnnnity?  Even  the  members  of  the  established  church 
of  Scotland  might  be  debarred  from  serving  their  sovereign 
by  These  tests  and  penalties  unless  they  renounced  their 
■niljginn  A  whole  nation  was  thus  proscribed,  upon  the 
idle  pretext  that  it  was  necessary  to  defend  the  church  of 
another  nation.  It  was  asked,  Did  the  church  of  England 
aspire,  like  "the  mussulmans  of  Turkey,  to  be  exclusively 
ohasged  with  (the  defence  of  the  empire  ?  If  so,  let  the 
passbytanana  and  dissenters  withdraw,  and  it  will  be  seen 
what  sort  of  defense  it  will  have.  Take  from  the  field  of 
Waterloo  the  .Boottwh  legtmerrte ;  take  away,  too,  the  sons 
of  Ireland:  what  then  would  have  been  the  chance  of 
victory?  If  they  sought  the  aid  of  "Scotch  and  Irish  soldiers 
in  the  hour  of  peril,  why  deny  them  equal  rights  and 
privileges  in  tnuas  of  jaano?  Besides,  the  church  could 
derive  ms  steal  strength  Jrom  exclusion  and  coercion,  which 
only  Sfwsskad  iB-will  -and  a  rankling  Reeling  of  injustice. 
Xhe  ■eBtslfiBssB  church  of  Seotlandhad  been  safe  without 
any  test  sat  asnsMMtion  seta.  They  had  been  abolished 
iinlreland  hsflTat  onstuiy  sgn,  without  sny  evil  accruing 
*>  *e  church  as  tabs*  sjesassy.  It  was  contrary  to  the 
spent  t£  ttfae  snss  to  hasp  -up  wrhsfrng  yet  inefficient  and 
dfe  ii^iiiiiliiMw.  sehicli  are  a   disgrace  to  the 


ifise  measure  the  usual  con- 
st is  dangerous  to  touch 
■in  an  ancient  monarchy  lite 
■this,  "if  tin  ITi—ialim  Til  m  I  feel  the  teats  as  a  grievance; 
if  -they  end,  at  '•nail  be  a  very  strong  argument  for  a 
change.  us»s*1*le>as«nd,,,srethegrievanc«snowbronght 
forward  in  jsrHsment  really  felt  as  such  by  the  dissenters 
out  of  doors?  So  far  from  it,  there  were  only  air  petitions 
presented  on  the  subject  from  1816  to  1827.  The  petitions 
of  last  year  were  evidently  got  up  for  a  political  purpose." 
He  quoted  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Canning's,  delivered,  in 
1826,  on  the  catholic  relief  bill,  in  which  he  said,  "  snia 
bill  does  not  tend  to  equalise  all  the  raBgione  in  the  state, 
bat  *o  equalise  ill  the  dissenting  seers  .of  England.  Ism, 
and  this  bill  is,  for  a  predominant  ■fihuroh,  and  I  wosM 
In  apsoSBsnee,  meddle  with  the  laws  which 
to  the  church  of  England. 
Wfcatie the  state  of  the  protestant  diasentess?  Itieihet 
they  labour  a 


their  opposition  in  the  debase,  their  arguments  were  found 

to   weak,    and   in   the    division    their    i 

found  ao  deficient,  that  nothing  ootid  be  mure  deohfed    this  difference  with,  the  cstshuehed  church ;  that  they  sit 

than  our  triumph."  withm  m  this  hooHe,  and  shave  out  counsels; 

Lord  John  Bosses], -who  introduced  she  measure,  lord  are  admissible  into  the  highest  offices  of  state,  and  'often 
Ahhorpe,  Air.  Smith  of  Norwich,  and  Mr.  'Betgnaeu  bald  them.  Snch  is  the  operation  of  the  Teat  and  Cer- 
pleaded  -the  oause  of  the  dissenters  with  unanswerable  )  porafkin  Acts,  aa  mitigated  by  tiia  Annual  Indemnity  Aot ; 
argnments.  They  showed  that  the  churoh  was  not  now  I  tins  much,  and  i 
in    danger;    tint  there   was    no    existing   party    heat '  enjoy-"    With  regard  to  Sootkud   Mr.  Feelsj 
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the  facta  that  from  that  country  than  m  not  one  solitary 
petition  ;  that  there  was  not  any  military  or  naval  office  or 
command  from  which  Scotchmen  were  ahnt  out ;  that,  bo 
far  from  being  excluded  from  the  higher  offices  of  govern- 
ment, ont  of  the  fourteen  members  who  composed  the 
cabinet,  three— lord  Aberdeen,  lord  Melville,  and  Mr. 
Grant— vera  Scotchmen,  and  good  presbyterians.  Even 
in  England  the  shutting  ont,  he  said,  wan  merely  nominal. 
A  protestant  dissenter  had  been  lord  mayor  of  London  the 
year  before.  The  acta  had  practically  gone  into  desuetnde> 
and  the  existing  lair  gave  merely  a  nominal  preponderance 
to  the  established  church,  which  it  was  admitted  on  all 
hands  it  should  possess. 

The  restrictions,  however,  if  not  to  any  great  extent  a 
practical  grievance,  were  felt  to  be  a  stigma  utterly  unde- 
served, and  the  necessity  for  an  annual  indemnity  act  con- 
tinually reminded  a  large,  influential,  intelligent,  energetic 
portion  of  the  nation  of  their  inferiority  to  the  rest  of  the 
king's  subjects.  The  government  felt  that  public  opinion 
was  against  them.  They  therefore  allowed  the  bill  to  go 
into  committee  without  opposition,  and  there  they  adopted 
it  as  their  own  by  carrying  certain  amendments.  It  pi 
the  commons  by  a  majority  of  44,  the  numbers  being 
237  to  193.  From  the  tone  of  the  debate  in  the  < 
mone,  it  wis  evident  that  the  government  was  not  sorry 
to  be  left  in  a  minority.  In  the  house  of  lords  the  measure 
encountered  more  opposition.  LordEldon,  exasperated  with 
the  treatment  he  had  received  from  the  ministers,  de- 
nounced it  with  the  utmost  Tchemence.  When  he  heard 
of  its  success  in  the  lower  house,  he  waa  in  a  state 
of  consternation  and  despair.  When  it  waa  about  to  be 
introduced  to  the  lords,  he  wrote:  "  We  who  oppose  shall 
be  in  but  a  wretched  minority.  The  administration  have, 
to  their  shame  he  it  said,  got  the  archbishops  and  most  of 
the  bishops  to  rapport  this  revolutionary  bill.  I  voted  as 
long  ago  as  in  the  yean,  I  think,  1787, 1789,  and  1790 
against  a  similar  measure,  lords  North  and  Pitt  opposing  it 
as  destructive  of  the  ohuroh  establishment ;  Dr.  Priestley, 
a  dissenting  minister,  then  asserting  that  ho  bad  laid  a  train 
of  gunpowder  under  the  church  which  would  blow  it  up ; 
and  Dr.  Price,  another  dissenting  minister,  blessing  God 
that  ho  could  depart  in  peace,  as  the  revolution  in  France 
would  lead  here  to  the  destruction  of  all  union  between 
church  and  state.  Tbe  young  men  and  lads  in  the  house 
of  commons  are  too  young  to  remember  these  things.  From 
1790  to  1827  many  and  various  have  been  the  attempts  to 
relieve  the  catholics.  But  through  those  thirty-seven 
yean,  nobody  has  thought  of  proposing  such  a  bill  as  this 
in  parliament  as  necessary  or  fit," 

Tbe  prejudiced  old  man  fought  with  desperation  against 
the  measure  in  the  lords.  He  wis  tremendously  severe  on  the 
government.  Hesaid,  much  as  he  had  beard  of  the  march 
of  mind,  he  did  not  believe  that  the  march  could  bare  been 
ao  rapid  as  to  induce  some  of  the  changes  of  opinion  which 
ho  had  witnessed  within  the  last  year.  His  opinions  are 
now  among  the  curiosities  of  a  bygone  age.  His  idea  of 
religious  liberty  may  be  seen  from  the  following  :—u  The 
sacramental  act,  though  often  assailed,  had  remained  ever 
since  the  reign  of  Charles  H.,  and  the  annual  indemnity 
took  away  all  its  harshness.    The  obnoxious  act  did  not 


with  the  rights  of  conscience,  as  it  did  not  compel 
any  man  to  take  the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
ohuroh  of  England,  and  only  deprived  him  of  office  if  hs 
did  not."  ite  concluded  by  solemnly  saying,  "  From  his 
heart  and  soul,  not  content."  He  was  effectually  answered 
by  the  duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  bill  was  read  a  second 
time,  without  a  division,  on  the  J7th  of  April  On  the  21st r 
he  proposed  an  amendment  to  exclude  Roman  catholics 
from  the  benefit  of  the  measure  by  inserting  in  the  declara- 
tion the  words,  "  I  am  a  protestant."  The  amendment 
was  negatived  fay  117  to  55 ;  but  so  eager  was  he  to 
have  it  adopted,  that  he  renewed  it  on  the  third  reading 
of  the  mil,  when  tbe  contents  were  52,  not  contents  154. 
Still  he  entered  on  the  journals  a  violent  protest 
against  the  bill,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  the  duke 
of  Cumberland  and  nine  other  peers.  As  soon  ss  the 
measure  was  carried,  all  the  world  acknowledged  the  duke 
of  Wellington's  sagacity  in  declining  the  offer  of  lord 
Eldoo  to  return  to  office;  forif  that  sturdy  adherent  to  an- 
cient prejudices  had  been  lord  chancellor  or  president  of  the 
council,  the  government  most  either  here  been  speedily  dis- 
solved by  internal  dissensions,  or  overthrown  by  a  vain 
resistance  to  the  popular  voice. 

This  act,  which  repeals  the  Test  Act,  provides  another 
security  in  lieu  of  the  tests  repealed : — "And  whereas  the 
protestant  episcopal  church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and 
the  protestant  presbyterian  church  of  Scotland,  and  the 
doctrine,  discipline,  and  government  thereof  respectively  are 
by  the  laws  of  this  realm  severally  established  permanently 
and  inviolably,  I.,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely,  in  the 
presence  of  God,  profess,  testify,  and  declare,  upon  the  true- 
faith  of  a  Christian,  that  I  will  never  exercise  any  power, 
authority,  or  influence  which  I  may  possess  by  virtue  of  tbe- 

officeof -,  to  injure  or  weaken  the  protestant  church,  as 

it  is  by  law  established  in  England,  or  to  disturb  the  said: 
church,  or  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  said  church,  it> 
the  possession  of  any  rights  and  privileges  to  which  such 
church,  or  the  said  bishops  and  clergy,  are  or  may  be  by 
law  entitled." 

Great  interest  was  excited  by  the  discussion.  "  The  Test 
Act  Reporter  "  con  tamed  a  special  report  of  the  proceedings, 
including  parliamentary  debates  and  public  documents, 
which  made  a  volume  of  more  than  five  hundred  pages. 
The  reports  of  the  debates  in  the  Timet  newspaper  were 
also  reprinted  ins  volume,  with  a  preface  by  the  Bev.  John 
Border.  On  the  ISA  of  June  a  public  dinner,  to  com- 
memorate the  abolition  of  the  sacramental  test,  was  given  at 
Freemasons'  Hall,  when  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of 
Sussex  occupied  the  chair.  The  friends  of  the  cause  felt 
that  to  secure  an  aggregate  meeting  of  the  most  opulent, 
talented,  and  influential  dissenters  from  all  parts  of  the 
empire  was  a  measure  of  no  common  policy,  and  it  was 
evident  that  tbe  illustrious  and  noble  guests  felt  at  once 
surprised  and  gratified  to  witness  the  high  respectability 
and  generous  enthusiasm  of  that  great  company.  Mr. 
William  Smith,  as  deputy  chairman,  proposed,  in  an  in- 
teresting and  appropriate  speech,  "  the  health  of  the  duke 
of  Sussex,  and  the  universal  prevalence  of  those  principles 
which  placed  his  family  upon  the  throne."  The  health  of 
the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  other  members  of  the  esta- 
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ohshed  church  who  had  advocated  the  rights  of  the  dis- 
aeirten  -was  proposed  by  a  baptist  irnhistar,  the  Rer.  Br. 
Cm.  The  hiwlth  of  "  the  prateatant  Bh—tiag  ministers, 
the  -worthy  uaaaMMof  the  ever  memorable  two  thossend, 
who  aurificed  interest  to  conscience,"  having  been  proposed 
■by  the  royal  chairman,  the  Rer.  Hobert  Aspland  returned 
thenht  Another -coamisaioration  of  the  foil  atbawrion  of 
nonconformist  to  -the  -privileges  of  the  constitution  vse  a 
medal  aback  by  order  of  the  united  cotumitte*.  Tfaeab- 
veme  side  exhibits  Britannia,  seated  on  the  right,  present- 
ing to  a  grsanful  figure  of  Liberty  the  act  of  teasel,  while 
fitngktt,~iB'the  Wfia,TaJeK  her  .eyas  to  heaven  with  the 
iiHiiiawwi  i if  HmiKiilisae  fiir  thr  bean  Ihe  inaoriptan 
on  thi  side  is  "  Sacramental  Test  Aboliihed,.Mrij  9th,  1888." 
The  reverse  aide  Miiaenlii  an  open  wreath,  inclosing  the 
were*,  "  Truth,  Fwadten,  Peace,  and  Charity. 


CHAPTER   ~gm, 

Tho  c«(taiui  a^aMRav-Maawj-tf  an  Fraud.  Bunsru.  The  Vjtqala 
WalMtor  .assslaasa  far  Lom  As«k***  in  te*  flovansBeat  of  In- 
land—The Act  for  the  Suppreiilon  of  lha  Catholic  AaaoaUttan— 
Impolicy  of  Coercion— Fourteen  Day!'  Hatting!  Progw  of  Liberal 
Opinion  In  PirUiment— Mr.  .CTConntn,  tali  Cbataetac  Ml  Career; 
Orotuo'i  *Ua*k  man  him— Mi.  Yeaey  itm«MM-Tbo  -Clana  Elec- 
tion-Mr. Shell— The  Print  of  Cotmnn->0'ConiieU  at  Fnala  TTib 
nomination— The  Ball]*  of  the  Prints  and  Landlord.— The  Tri- 
■mnhut  Ratirn  of  'O'Conndl— • Profound 
Ki.a?eel-| 

Rabert  Peel  diWtmine  on  Conceuion. 


QK-dhe  Bth  of  Slay  the.oalhohe  claims  were  agatuhronght 
forward  by  Sir  1" reoeU  Burdett,  who  movedfor  a  comtuittne 
of  the  whole  home,  "with  a  view  te  such  a  final  aatdienn- 
dlifctory  adjustment  as  may  be  ecmdncrre  to  the  peace  and 
strength  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  testability  of  the-pso 
teirtant  eetabHebiBftit,  and  to  the  general  aatisfcoriati  and 
ooanotdofauolataeaof  hu  nnyestyV  subjects."  Ihedebsto- 
which  was  emanated  and  interesting,  aonrinnad  far  three 
-de vs.  On  a  division,  the  motion  fer  a  committee  was 
carried  by  272  against  266,  giving  a  majority  of  sue  only. 
But  in  the  pnoading  session  a  similar  motion  had  been  lout 
by  a  majority  of  four.  On  the  16th  of  the  aatal  naaatfh, 
Sir  Franois  moved  that  the  resolution  he  cdinHiniaatoa  to 
thelitis  In  *  three  conference,  and  that  their  ooncuotetioe 

■shwildherequnetod.     Thli  hniilfc  agilmil  In.  lis  naafsn 

was  held,  and  the  resolution  was  reported  to  the  lords,  <who 
took  it  into  oottadanaiaa  «■  the  9th  ef  June.  Thedehate, 
which  lasted  Iwodnys,  was  opened  by  the  masqaia  of  Lans- 
•dowdte.  The  duke  *f  Wellmgton  opposed  rtherosalntiOB, 
which  w«*  lost  -by  a  majority  of  181  to  137. 

The  state  of  opinion  among  the  niembent  of  the  govern- 
ment from  the  eanly  part  .of  this  pear  may  be  traced  in  the 
meraoits  of  Sir  Robert  Feel,  whieh  oompriae  the  con- 
fidential totrpapotideaoe  en  the  subject.  The  inarq™  of 
IVellesley  had  Mired  team  the  gevsraenas*  o?  Jrehsad, 
was  succeeded  by  the  marquis  of  anglann  TsMiormer 
nobhunan  would  have. gsien  more  sstsesaation  to  sbe3rafli 
Jtoinailcatholigs;  buihewas  orermhtd,ssihey Sphered,  k« 
Mr.  Gonlboorn,  his  chief  secretary.    His  popularity  and 

the  confidence  reposed  in  M 1  -     r'  'rr'ruilil  l|  lln 

Stmt  that  the  marohian«ea  was  a  Roman  aajhejsa,  wo**, 


howerw,pHipo>tisBahirr^MdsrBdbim  an  object  oj 
tothe  Orange  party.  The  ndbk  aaaWptil  was  mgssdsd  by 
Mr.  Peel  with  the  most  amoere  rsspect  and  esteem,  which 
was  cordinHf  sefflprooated-  la  a  letter  dated  Jantaay 
SOth,  18B6,  hs-d  Wdladey  wrote  to  him  ttins:— "  Yonr 
most  aeceptaale  letter  of  the  89th  instant  enables  me  to 
yon  now -those  ssanmneeaoi  •gatxtuOa,  tsapeot,  aad 
-whioh,  to  any  ameare  eonosm,  bars  baen  mlong 
delayed.  Attharagh  these  sentiments  have  see  before 
mner  wmek  wsum  have  bean  meet 
■aitaibla  "to  the  •atutaat,  I  treat  that  you  haee  not  been  tua- 
accpasinted  with  the  seal  iiupramrons  which  eeec  siwdnem 
and  high  character  have  fixed  in  my  mind,  sad  winch  it  is 
always  a  matter  of  the  most  genramesatistaclaoB  to  me  to 
deotare.  I  am  «/ory araions  to  nriiMiiiiaiiasii -with  yom  m 
iiiuauamJ  conadenoe  ae  long  aabsJatrng  betwoeu 
as  on  she  state  of  fceknd." 

The  mam  avdrjsdt  eW  eonsideraUon  at  that  moment  wea 
thepolioy  irfixnnineing  tieaot  for  the  inpm  lawVai  flat  llin 
riiilnilsi  ilaniiaiaia,  sliirii  sen  In  niiiimal  Ills  aail  nf  tlm 
on  of  IBM.  1m  eonDaotion  whh  this  sofajent,  a  letter 
i  lord  Aiisjssss  •easne  nader  coisddoration.  £k  eon- 
tained  bis  finrt  impression*  of  fine  state  -of  affairs  tliere. 
De  keep  miittrswqnifit  in  padiaiaent,"  he aaid , "'1"  auaaftble. 
The  lessthat  is  aaid  of  cathetic  and  proteataatehe  better. 
It  wTmld'be  pMsmnpeaana  to  form  an  opinion,  or  even  a 
saagajne  hope,  t»  to  short  a  time,  yet  I  cannot  be* -think 
there  is  maoh  isatuwseal  iaehnamon  to  gat  rid  of  the  bng- 
oese,  and  softsn  down  aaperitif*.  I  am  by  nnnieanaaiire 
that  area  the  most  violent  weald  not  he  glad  of  an  excase 
for  Liang  less  violent.  Even  at  the  association,  they  see  at 
a  baa  to  keep  ap  the  extreme  irritation  they  had  aenom- 
phshad;  and  if  they  find  they  are  net  violently  opposed, 
and  that  there  is  iu>  disposition  cm  the  part  of  satternment 
to  ceerckiu,  I  da  behewe  they  will  dwindle  into  modera- 
tion. If,  however,  ve  have  a  mind  to  hare  a  eaori  tiaxe 
again,  we  may  at  onee  oommsad  it  .by  10  eaaelbig  the 
expiring  hill,  and -whan  we  hsuse  improved  it  aodrandered 
it  ■perfect,  weshsllfind  that  it  -will  not  be  anted  anon.  In 
short,  I  shall  back  Means.  O'CeoneHe  and  SssaTs,  and 
othets' emsrions  against  the  crown  lay  ears' Jasw.'1' 
Mr.  Lamb  wrote  to  Mr.  Peel  to  the  same  effect  The  act, 
foMlhng  its  main  object,  as  well  ai 


To 


said 

irritate  idi  partaea,  sad  expeas  the  miaiatry  to  sdhnn.  He 
sllwtted-to.sonaaiwf  dissension  that  -were  springing  np  in 
the  Roman  cstfiolic  body,  particularly  the  jealousy  excited 
in  the  Roman  cathohe  prelates  by  she  power  which  the 
association  had  assumed  over  the  peTOchial-olosgy .  On  the 
-wboie,  bis i  advise  was  against  renewing  the  atstabe.  On 
theiathof  April,  lord  Angfeaaa  wroto  a  memoreadam  on 
the  enjaect,  la  wluchhs  punned  out  tho  impoboy  of  smy 
eestateeanesaBiB,  wAssfa,  tole>sflinel»B,a1ws*tiirttiwm  with 
tiie  right  of  pabhe  iiteawiinn..  aad  make  adatujeroat  tnroad 
an  the  iiissnflntiriii:  at  the  same  time  diaplaymg  the 
weakaem  of  the  gaeaenmeat,  wfamh  is  shown  ta  nothing 
mere  than  T"^i£  slraee,  mrsanrrs  wbaoh  there  -was  not 
•vigour  to  enawce.  His  umnmsEtion  led  him  to  beheve  that 
the  higher njrdaraof  the  Jtomaa  cathene  cdergyhad  long 
felt  gasat  jealousy  «f  the  ascendancy  that  tho  leaden  of  the 
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association  bad  assumed  over  tile  lower  priesthood.  Be- 
sides, many  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  catholic  landlords 
were  irritated  at  their  tenantry  for  continuing  to  pay  toe 
catholic  rent,  contrary  to  their  injunctions.;  an&aeoner  or 
later  be  believed  the  poorer  contributors  mast  consider  the' 
import  as  onerous,  arbitrary,  and  oppressore.  These  matter* 
be  regarded  m  seeds  of  almoin  tinn,.  whioh  would  be  more 
than  neotraliaed  by  any  ooarciTa  attempt  to.  pat  down  the 
aeeiMiiadiun  He  fait  confident  that  bo  material  mischief 
conld-  molt  from  allowing  tha  act  quietly  to  expire,  sup- 
ported- aa  the  government  was  by  "the  pewfal  aid)  of  that 
excellent  establishment,  tha  constabulary  farce,  akwedy- 
working  tha  greatest  benefit,  audi  capable  of  still  farther 
improvement,  and  protected  mthisime*  washy  an  efficient 
array,  aibly  commanded." 

In  answer,  to  some  queries  submitted  to  tha  attarney- 
loneMi,  Mr.  Joy,  he  stated  that  when,  tha  old  eaanriatien. 
<  balance  of  catholic  rent  in  the 
I  £14,000.  Ho  showed  how  the  aaisting  act 
tad  been  evaded,  and  how  melees  h.  waa  to  attempt  to 
prevent  the  agitation  by  any  coercive  measure.  They  held 
"fourteen  duya'  laestings,"  and.  it  waa.  amusing  to  read 
the  nottaaa  convening-  those  meetings,  which  always  ran 
thus-: — 'A  fourteen  days'  mooting  wfll  be  held,  put- 
suaot  to'  act  of  pariiament " — aa  if  the  ant  had.  enjoined 
and  required  such  meetings.  Then  there  wan  aggregate 
meetings,  and  ether  "separata  meetings,"  whioh  were 
manifestly  a  continuation  of  the  Baeatinbian.  Tha  same 
members  attended,  and  the-  same  ronton  waa  adopted. 
They  also-  held  einiaitaneone  pareehial  meetragSyby  which 
the  people  were  gathered  into  a  solid  and  perilous,  con- 
federacy. 

Referring  to  the  debate  on-  the  matron  of'  Shr  EWneh) 
Bordett,  Hr.  Feel  noticed  the-  progress  that  pnbiia  opinion 
had  made-  in  pariiament,  and  the  weight  of  authority 
against  him,  whioh  led  the  house of  commons,  lor  the  finst 
lime  ainoe  the  general  election,  to  decide  in  favour  of 
(mancipation^  Among  the  speakers  for  the  motion  were 
Sir  Francis  Burdctt,  Mr.  Doherty,  solid  top-general  for 
Ireland,  lord  Francis  Egerton,  Sir  John  Newport,  Mr. 
Wilmot  Horton,  Sir  James  Macintosh,  Mr.  Bxownlow, 
Mr.  William  Lamb,  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Charles 
Grant,  pneident  of  the  board  of  trade,  Mr.  North,  Mr. 
HtnarJaaon,  and  Mr.  Broagharoi  The  speakers  against  the 
rootiori  were  Sir  Charles  WethenU,  Sir  ».  TyndeJ,  Sir 
Robert  Inglis,  Mr.  William  Uunoomb,  Mr.  6.  Banken, 
Mr.  G.  Moore,  Mr.  Leslie  Foster,  and  Mr.  Peel.  The 
latter  gentleman  observes  that  any  on*  acquainted  with 
the  bonne  of  commons  would  readily  admit  that  the 
great  preponderance  of  talent  and  of  inrbtenae  on  fatare 
decision!  was  ranged  on  the  ride  of  emancipation.  Mr. 
Dro widow,  who  had  been  a  distinguished  loader  of  the 
Orsngft  party  in  Ireland,  had  changed  his  opinion  on 
the  subject,  though  representing'  an  Orange  constituency ; 
many  of  the  younger  members  foHowed'  his  essmpte,  and 
Mr.  Peat  remarked  "that  it  very  rarely  if  over  happened 
that  the-usfc  of  speakers  against  concession  1 
by  a  yoortg  member  of  even  ordinary  sbiEvy." 

Mr.  Lamb  retired  with  Mr.  Hnskiason,  sending  in 
resignation  to  the  duke  of  Wellington,  indignant  at 


mostcruel  and  audacious  outrage-''  which  he  had  repaired, 
declaring  to  Mr.  Peel  that  as  the  ehsflgat  effected  by  the 
doke  entires*  altered  the  aspect  of  adkim;  aadi  subverted 
the-  priori pte  upon  whioh  ha  ondeaetaod  the  government 
had  bean,  fitwaad  in  Jaonary,  he  fait  it  impossible  to 
contiaufl  in  office  with  any  regard  to  Bonaiatonoy. ;  but  he 
onuidnot  retire  without  expressing,  hie  high,  esteem  tor  the 
character,  of  the  home  eecretaiY,  and  toe  perfect  reliance  ho 
had  abraje  felt,  and  should  alwa-ye  feel,  upon  that  gentie- 
maa'u  honour  and  integrity.  He  Lamb  was  succeeded  aa 
chief  secretary  by  lord  Frauoia  Gower,  afterwards  lord 
Ellosmere.  Among  the  qdobs  vacated  in.  conaequence  of 
tha-  neoaai  schism  in.  tha  government,  was  that  of  pre- 
sident of  aba  heard  of  trade,  whiah  was  accepted  by  Mr.. 
Yeaey  Fitagerakl,  caw  of  tha  members  far  the  Connty 
Claae.    He  waa  consequently  obliged  to  offer  himself  for 

re  aUahhaVto  hif.nfuwrihnH>ta,«rulthiHl«ilfaitJiftmW>>f.r^>iVi 

contest  which,  decided  tha  question  of  aajthflJai  amaucipar 
tiaa. 

Thk  contest  eroited.  oniganaJ.  interest.  Mr.  O' Connelly 
the  Bmmn  arthchnl  eaadhlata,  waa  not  unknown  in  Eng- 
land.   He  had  oome  to  London  as  the  leading  member  of 


bis*  open  the  government  and  tha  legislative,  when  ha 
met  a-  number  of  toe  leading  statesmen,  of  the  day  at  tha 
hcsBHof  thadakaof  Norfolk.  lie  had. been  examined. by 
a.  etttnmittoa  of  the  lards,  together,  with  the  right  Rev. 
Dn.  Doyle,  in  L82a,.on  whiah,  occarion.  the  ability  ha  dis- 
played, his  extensive  and  aoaurato.  lurowledge,  hia  ojrick- 
neaa  in.  answering,  and  the  claasneas  with  which  be  convey ed 
inJoBnetion,  waited,  the  admiration,  of  all  parties.  In  tha 
appeal  case  of  Scully  vtrtut  Soully  he  pleaded  before  lord 
Eldan.  It  was  the  first,  time  ha  had  appeared  in.  hia 
ftrjanai)  character  in  this  country.  No  sooner  had  he 
risen  to  address  their  kariabips,  than  it  was  huned  about 
the  prednetaof  Westminster,  sndperaanaef  all  descrip- 
tions crowded  in  with  anxious  aariosUy  to  witness  the  dis- 
play, including;  several  peers  and  members  of  parliament. 
He  addressed  their  lordships  for  nearly  two  hours,  during 
whktvtna  tordJfflancsUor  paid  him  gTeat  attention,  thongh  he 
had:mdy  thirty-three  hours- befiare  carried  the  house  of  lords 
with. kirn  m>nqaawjig  the  bill  by  which  the  great  advocate 
wonjd.  have  been,  admitted  to  the  fall  privileges  of  oitiseu- 
ahip.  Beferring  to  this  subject,  lord  Eldon.  wrote  in  hia 
diary,  "Mr.  O'ConnaU  pleaded  aa  a  barrister  before  me 
in  Bka  hossa  of  lords  on  Thursday..  Uis  demeanour  was 
very  proper,  bathe  didnotBtrike  me  asahiiung  BO  ranch  jn 
aranunentasmight.be  expected  from  a  man  who  has  made 
so  much,  noise  in  hia  harangues  in.a>  seditions  association." 
Lord.BklQn'e  epuiion  was-  evidently  tinged  by  the  reaoUaa- 
taon  of  the  "seditions  harangnen,"  It  is  a  cnrioaB  bet 
that  the  leading  counsel  on  that  oacasion  oa  the  same  side 
was.  Sir  Charles  Wetherall,  than,  solicitor-general.  The 
Eagliah.  admired,  the  rich  tos»a£  O'ConaaU'a  voice,  hia 
clear  and  distinct  arttcnlation,.  his  .legal  ingenuity,,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  ha  adapted  himself  to  toe  tribunal 
before  which  he  pleaded.  One  of  the  beat  speeches  he  ever 
made  waadmrrered  a*  the  great  meeting  of  the  British 
Catholic .Jmmskkm,  tha  duke  of  Norfolk  presiding.  lie 
auditory  on  that  oaeashui.     In  utet,  ha  was 
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regarded  as  a  lion  in  London.  He  won  golden  opinions 
wherever  he  vent,  bj  his  blindness,  vivacity,  and  wit  in 
private,  and  his  lofty  bearing  in  public.  His  commanding 
figure,  his  massive  cheat,  and  his  broad,  good-humoured 
face,  with  thought  and  determination  distinctly  marked  in 
his  physiognomy, showed  thathehadthepfyiijue  of  a  great 
leader  of  the  masses,  while  he  proved  himself  amongst  his 
colleagues  not  more  powerful  in  body  than  in  mind  and 
will.  The  confidence  reposed  in  him  in  Ireland  was 
unbounded.  He  was  indeed  the  roost  remarkable  of  all  the 
men  who  had  ever  advocated  the  catholic  claims ;  the 
only  one  of  their  great  champions  fit  to  be  a  popular 
leader.  Curran  and  Grattan  were  feeble  and  attenuated 
in  body,  and  laboured  under  physical  deficiencies,  if  the 
impulsive  genius  of  the  one  or  the  fastidious  pride  of  the 
other  would  have  permitted  them  to  be  demagogues  ; 
O'Connell  had  all  the  qualities  necessary  for  that  character 
in  perfection — "  nnflini-Mng  boldness,  audacious  assertion, 
restless  motion,  soaring  ambition,  untiring  energy,  ex- 
quisite tact,  instinctive  sagacity,  a  calculating,  methodising 
mind,  and  a  despotic  will."  He  wa3  by  no  means  scrupulous 
in  matters  of  veracity,  and  he  was  famous  for  his  powers  of 
vituperation  ;  but,  aa  he  was  accustomed  to  say  himself,  he 
was  "the  best  abused  man  in  Ireland."  It  was  very  seldom 
that  his  name  was  missed  from  the  leaders  of  conservative 
journals,  and  be  was  the  great  object  of  attack  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Brunswick  clubs,  which  were  called  into 
existence  to  resist  the  Catholic  Association.  But  of  all  his 
assailants,  none  dealt  him  more  terrible  blows  than  the 
venerable  Henry  Grattan,  the  hero  of  1782. 
their  leader,"  he  exclaimed,  "Mr.  O'Connell.  He 
a  right  to  direct  the  catholics  of  Ireland.  He  advises,  he 
harangues,  and  he  excites ;  he  does  not  attempt  to  allay 
the  passions  of  a  warm  and  jealous  people.  Full  of 
inflammatory  matter,  his  declamations  breathe  every- 
thing but  harmony;  venting  against  Great  Britain  the 
most  disgusting  calumny,  falsehood,  and  treachery,  equalled 
only  by  his  impudence,  describing  her  as  the  most 
stupid,  the  most  dishonest  nation  that  < 
A  man  that  could  make  the  speeches  he  has  made,  utter 
the  sentiments  he  has  uttered,  abuse  the  characters  he 
iias  abused,  praise  the  characters  he  has  praised,  violate 
the  promises  he  has  violated,  propose  such  votes  and  such 
-censures  as  he  has  proposed,  can  have  little  regard  for 
private  honour  or  for  public  character ;  he  cannot  com- 
prehend the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  ho  is  unfitted  to  receive 
it.  He  betrays  such  a  scattered  understanding  and  bar- 
fcarous  mind,  that  if  he  got  liberty,  he  would  imme- 
diately lose  it.  His  speaking  is  extravagant  diction,  a 
vulgar  boast,  a  swaggering  sentence,  affected  bombast, 
and  ludicrous  composition;  his  liberty  is  not  liberal, 
iris  politics  are  not  reason,  bis  reading  is  not  learn- 
ing, his  learning  is  not  knowledge;  his  rhetoric  is 
gaudy  hyperbole,  garnished  with  faded  flowers— such  as  a 
drabbled  girl  would  pick  np  in  Covent  Garden — stuck  in 
with  the  taste  of  a  kitchen  maid.  This  man  can  bring 
forth  nothing  good.  The  womb  of  his  mind  is  of  such 
sinful  mould  that  it  can  never  produce  anything  that  is 
not  deformed.  He  barks,  and  barks,  and  even  when  the 
filthy  slaverer  has  exhausted  hit  poison  and  returns  to 


his  kennel,  he  there  still  barks  and  howls  within  un- 
seen.'" 

There  is  in  all  this  much  of  the  splenetic  jealousy  of  ait 
aged  invalid  towards  a  vigorous  competitor,  who  has  out- 
stripped him  in  the  race.  O'Connell  excited  much,  hostility 
amongst  the  friends  of  emancipation  by  his  opposition  to 
the  veto  which  they  were  willing  to  give  to  the  British 
crown  on  the  appointment  of  Roman  catholic  bishops  by 
the  court  of  Rome,  as  a  security  against  the  abuse  of  their 
power.  But  the  more  antagonists  he  had,  and  the  more 
battles  he  fought,  the  greater  was  his  hold  on  the  Roman 
catholic  priests  and  people.  His  power  bad  arrived  at  its 
greatest  height  when  the  Canningites  left  the  ministry, 
and  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald  came  to  Ireland  to  seek  the 
suffrages  of  the  Clare  electors  as  an  influential  member  of 
the  government.  At  first,  no  one  had  the  least  doubt  of 
his  triumphant  return.  He  had  been  popular  as  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  in  Ireland ;  be  was  a  steady  friend  of 
catholic  emancipation,  for  which  he  had  always  voted;  be 
was  personally  popular ;  the  gentry  of  the  county  were 
almost  to  a  man  devoted  to  him.  It  appears  that  Mr. 
O'Connell  had  at  first  no  idea  of  starting  against  him. 
The  proposal  is  said  to  have  originated  with  Sir  David 
Boose,  who,  having  accidentally  met  Mr.  P.  V.  Fits- 
patrick  on  the  22nd  of  June,  remarked  that  O'Connell 
ought  to  offer  himself  for  Clare.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  then 
recollected  having  often  heard  Mr.  John  Keogb,  of  Mount 
Jerome,  who  had  been  the  catholic  leader  for  many  years, 
express  his  conviction  that  emancipation  would  never  be 
granted  till  a  catholic  was  elected  a  member  of  parliament. 
If,  when  returned  by  a  constituency,  he  was  not  permitted 
to  take  his  seat,  because  he  would  not  violate  his  conscience 
by  swearing  what  he  did  not  believe,  John  Bull,  who  u 
jealous  of  constitutional  rights,  would  resent  this  wrung, 
and  would  require  the  oath  to  be  altered  for  the  sike  of 
the  constituency.  The  moment  this  thought  occurred  to 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  he  ran  to  O'Connell,  and  begged  of  him 
to  stand  for  Clare.  They  went  to  the  office  of  the  DvU'm 
Evening  Post,  and  there,  in  presence  of  Mr.  F.  »• 
Conway,  the  address  to  the  electors  was  written.  Still 
O'Connell  shrank  from  the  contest  on  account  of  the 
enormous  coat.  "  You  know,"  ho  said,  "  thst,  so  far  from 
being  in  circumstances  to  meet  that  outlay  from  wv  o*'* 
resources,  I  am  encumbered  with  heavy  liabilities  beyond 
my  power  of  discharging.  You  are  the  only  person  with 
whom  I  am  acquainted  who  knows  intimately  the  catholic 
aristocracy  and  men  of  wealth.  Would  you  undertake  to 
sound  them  as  to  funds  for  the  contest?  "  Jilt****** 
answered,  "I  will  undertake  it,  and  I  am  confident  at 
bucobb."  Within  an  hour  he  got  three  men  of  wealth  to 
put  down  their  names  for  £100  each.  The  four  th» 
went  round  to  tie  principal  catholics  of  Dublin,  an 
during  tike  day  they  got  £1,600  from  sixteen  person". 
The  country  followed  the  example  of  the  metropolis  "0 
liberally  that  £14,000  was  raised  within  a  *«*.  *^ 
money  continued  to  flow  in  during  the  co 
supplies,  however,  were  not  sufficient  for  t 
demand,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  contest  a  a"*8^  *' 
sent   post  haste  to  Cork,  and  i 
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■pace  of  time  returned  with  £1,000  from  Mr.  Jerry 
Murpby,  who  himself  subscribed  £300,  and  got  the  re- 
mainder from  ita  patriotic  inhabitant**  The  Bum  of 
£5,000  had  been  voted  by  tfcn  ■— mAa  for  iha  oagaMi 
of  the  election.  They  had  been  very,  anxious?  to'  gat  w 
isandidate  to  oppose  Mr.  Vesey  FitTgawaht,  and1  m  pupolsr. 
proteatant,  major  Maonamar*,  had  ban  reeanfted 
forward,  but  ha  deoUaed,  on  the  atrsmd  of  bis 
obligations  to  tie  iniuieterial  mi  11  ilk  to       Indeed, 


vera  few  of  the  aanalkr  gentry 

had  not  comtenadi  faeoura  by  the  liberal  dUttihwaten  «tf  ! 
places  among  their,  son*.  The  Roman  catholic1  gsntof 
were  quite  aa  mnoh  indebted  to-  htm  as  the  prctoatonta, 
and  they  won  not  ungrateful,  for  they  stood  by  him  on 
the  boatings  almost  to  a  man.  Mr.  ©'Gannett  was 
preceded  by  two  friends,  Horn.  Steal  and,  O?  Gorman 
Mhbon ;  the  former  a.  protestant,  lata  other  a  Roman 
catholic :  both  men  remarkable  for  their  chivalrous 
bearing,  and  a  daihing,  reckless  spirit,  which,  takes  with 
the  Irish  peasantry.  A  tUtdi  agitator  entered  the  field 
In  the  person  of  honest  Jack  Lawless,  another  leading- 
member  of  the  association,  and  one- of  ita  most  effective 
speakers.  This  baud  was  soon  joined  by  Father  Tom 
Magaire,  a  famous  controversial  i«t,  from  the  county  of 
Lett-rim,  who  had  just  been  engaged  in  a  discussion  with 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Pope,  and  was  hailed  by  the  peasantry  as 
the  triumphant  champion  of  their  faith.  There  was  also 
a  barrister,  Mr.  Dominick  Ronayne,  who  spoke  the  Irish 
language,  and  who,  throwing  an  educated  mind  into  the 
powerful  idiom  of  the  oountcy,  produced,  gaeat  e&cutnpon 
the  passions  of  the  people.  Mr.  Snail,  seeond  only  to 
O'Connell  in  energy  and  influence,  and  superior  to  hinvin 
the  higher  attributes  of  the  orator,  in  the  fiery  tempera- 
ment and  imaginative  faculty  which  Mnstitnte  genius, 
flung  himself  into  the  arena  with  the  greatest  ardour. 
On  the  Sunday  previous  to  the  election.  eaeb>  of  these 
agitators  was  dispatched  to  a  ohapel  situated:  im  at  district 
which  was  the  stronghold  of  one  or  other  of  the  meat 
popular  landlords,  fur  the  purpose  at  haranguing  the 
people  after  mass,  and  rousing  their  en th  miasm  to  the 
highest  pitch.  Mr.  Sheil  went  to  a  place  called  Gormen, 
situated  in  a  mountainous  district,  baa  property  of  Sir 
Edward  O'Brien,  father  of  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  who  drove 
to  the  place  in  his  carriage,  drawn  by  four  hones.  These 
he  saw  the  whole  population  congregated,  having  advanced 
from  the  rocky  hills  in  large  bands,  waring  green  boughs,, 
and  preceded  by  fifes  and  pipers.  The  hitherto  popular 
landlord  was  received  in  solemn  silence,  while  his  antago- 
nist, Mr.  Sheil,  was  hailed,  with  rapturous  applause.  Sir 
Edward  O'Brien  consequently  lost  heart,  and,  leaving  his 
phaeton  opposite  the  chapel-door,  went  to  church.  Mr. 
Sheil  gives  a  graphic  description,  of  Father  Murphy,  the 
priest  of  this  rudely -constructed  mountain  ohapel.  His 
form  was  tall,  slender,  and  fT"""*"1 ;  "  his  ample  band 
was  worn  to  a  skinny  nteagratoda ;  hia  face  was  long, 
sunken,  and  cadaverous,  but  was  illuminated  by  eyes 
blazing  with  all  the  fire  of  genius  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  religion  ;    his  lank,  black  hair  fall  down  in  straight 

■  "Life  and  Thna  of  Duiicl  O'Conull,"  by  W.  Figu,  Eiq.,  M.P., 


lines  along  a  lofty  forehead.  The  sun  was  shining  with 
brilliancy,  and  rendered  hia  figure,  attired  as  it  was  in 
white  ay—»—*")  more  ooainimwns.  The  scenery  about 
tal  hr  hanamny  it  iraa  watt  and  dasstsrsr"  This  priest 
mat lalaaBST at* Has  asaaaistioa  —thai  threshold  of  his 
iismiisaiiii  Iwirjlh.  amli  hsIM  liiai  ■ 


jaasniiaip.il  hasangue. 
Th*  aauatt  «ff  awon  avenue*  even-  Mfc  fastens,  and 
alonteiatT Bwgfttarr  attondad  his- iliniiiipliiiii  of  a> ndaerable 
caafkdfirwnaidloahi  prom  nsseaat  to  the  groat  esnae,  by 
maiinipwBaarifioa'aSm^iwrotrjtnhia- landlord.  "The 
dees  of  bis  speech,'"  saw*  Jsk.  ffiau,  "  was  peculiarly 
sflfceMve.  He  beamma  inrosneeu  by-  the  power  of  his 
emotions,,  snd,  while  ha  raised  bimaett  into  the  loftiest 
aanuaufct* which,  he  eoald. ascend,  he  had  one  hand  on  tbo 
altar  audi  shook  the  ottos  in  thaesgiam  oft  saneet  prophetic 
sdnenitfofvand,  wttik  his  eyes  hlssad.aad  seemed  to  start 
from  hia  forehead,  think  drops-  fell  down  his  face,  and  his 
voica  rotted,  lai— gli  Has-  HssnV  wiifc  nassioii  and  covered 
withfoam.  Jt  is  almost  unum— ai ytassy  that  such  an 
agnseL  was  iiiiaialililii  Ttm  imiTHI iisIsj  11a ml  into  shouts 
of  ncc asiaatsBn ■  and  would,  have  bssu.  candy  to  meant  a 
battery  roaring  wroacannon  at  his  coanmsajd.  Two  days 
after  toe  rasnlts- were  felt,  at  the  hustings,,  sad.  while  Sir 
Edward  O'Brien,  stood  aghast,  Fathsc  Htarphy  marched 
into  Emma  at  ton  head  of  his  tenantry,  and.  polled  them 
to  a,  man  in  favour  of  Daniel  O'Conneui."" 
The  way  having  been  thus  prepmnroV  Mr.  O'Coanell 
to  the  scene  of  the  eontestu.  On  too  day  of  his 
,  with,  four  hoonn>,  duns  into  the 
yard  of  the  Four  Goseto,  where  he  haaTawpB  engaged  on 
an  important  trial.  Having  nannmrlad  his  address  to  the 
judges,  he  pntoffhiswiffaudBOwn,  andiprnmsih d  through 
"by  the  lawyers  aad  the 
so  that  tbSFJpdaes  were 
hi*  open,  barouche,  m^^ht^b"^ 

bjtJnkP.  ftT  iiirnii.  i nssj)  utT  tin  ■iinaialiiiiil.T)fi    R. 

3aBttj.aaaahnr,  sjal  Tfhlanii  MiniliR-thn-  aawBpjpaj  parish 
priest  of  Cknsnttnv  He-  drove  oC  amidst  the-  shears  of  all 
jjiiassl  T&a-groattalt  j[e*aehla«niitement  prowled  along 
ttkt'whale  route,,  and?  Mr  sajjrf ril an-  ovation,  aftawcrj  town, 
he  passed  through.  At  JEnnis,  tswagh  he  anaaataanal  town 
by  daybreak,  the-  tsadacaadltfkf  innabitantvtenand  out  in 
armed  iajBros  streets, 


and. in- every  face  therowswajjpfasataashenidtanajsxpres- 


The  court  bouse  on  the  day  of  nendnanum  prosanted  a 
striking  scene.  On  the  left  hand  of  toe  sherifr  stood  a 
cabinet  minister,  attended  by  the  whole  body  of  the  aris- 
tooraoy  and  gentry,  protestant  and  eatholie,  of  th*  county 
Glare.  On  the  right  stood  Mr.  O'CannaU,  with  acarcely 
a  single  gentleman  by/  Ins  side.  But  he  was  "the  man  of 
the  people  "  and  of  the  priests,  and  so- ha  waa  master  of  the 
situation.  Mr.  Tesey  Fitzgerald  was  proposed  by  Sir 
Edward  O'Brien,  and  seconded  by  Sir  A.  Fitzgerald.  The 
ministerial  candidate  first  addressed  the  freeholders.  He 
waa  an  accomplished  gentleman  and  an  excellent  speaker. 
Mr.  Sheil,  who  was  present,  remarked  that  he  delivered 

*  Shall'*  BpMChd,  p.  M. 
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one  of  the  most  effective  and  dextrous  speechei  it  had 
ever  been  his  good  fortune  to  hear.  His  venerable  father, 
who  bad  Toted  against  the  union  in  the  Irish  parliament, 
was  now  on  his  death-bed,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
contest  bad  been  kept  from  him,  lest  the  excitement  should 
hasten  bis  departure.  In  alluding  to  him,  and  to  bis  own 
services  to  the  county,  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  and  there  were  few  amongst  his  opponents,  excited 
as  they  were  against  him,  who  did  not  give  the  same 
evidence  of  emotion :  "and  when  he  sat  down,  although 
the  great  majority  of  tho  audience  were  strongly  opposed 
Co  him,  and  were  enthusiasts  in  favour  of  the  rival  can- 
didate, a  loud  and  unanimous  burst  of  acclamation  shook 
the  court-house." 

Mr.  O'Connell  rose  to  address  the  people  in  reply.  It 
wss  manifest  that  he  considered  great  exertion  to  be 
requisite  in  order  to  do  away  with  the  impression  which 
his  antagonist  had  produced.  It  was  dear  that  bo  was 
collecting  aU  his  might,  to  those  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  workings  of  his  physiognomy,  Mr.  O'Connell  bore 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  no  sort  of  personal  aversion,  bat  be  de- 
termined, in  this  exigency,  to  hare  little  mercy  on  his 
feelings,  and  to  employ  all  the  power  of  vituperation  of 
which  he  was  possessed  against  him.  "This,"  remarks 
Mr.  Sheil,  "was  absolutely  necessary ;  for  if  more  dextrous 
fencing  had  been  resorted  to  by  Mr.  O'Connell,  many 
might  have  gone  away  with  the  opinion  that,  after  all, 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  bad  been  thanklessly  treated  by  the  catholic 
body.  It  was,  therefore,  disagreeably  requisite  to  render 
bint  for  the  moment  odious.  Mr.  O'Connell  began  by 
awakening  the  passions  of  the  multitude  in  an  attack  on 
Mr.  Fitzgerald's  allies.  Mr.  Gore  had  lauded  him  highly. 
This  Mr.  Gore  is  of  CromwelSan  descent,  and  the  people 
detest  the  memory  of  the  protector  to  this  day.  There  is  a 
tradition  (I  know  not  whether  it  has  the  least  foundation) 
that  the  ancestor  of  this  gentleman's  family  was  a  nailer 
by  trade  in  the  puritan  army.  Mr.  O'Connell,  without 
auy  direct  reference  to  the  fact,  used  a  set  of  metaphors, 
such  as  'striking  the  nail  on  the  bead,'  'putting  a  nail 
into  a  coffin,'  which  at  once  recalled  the  associations  which 
were  attached  to  the  name  of  Mr.  Gore,  and  roars  of 
laughter  assailed  that  gentleman  on  every  side.  Mr.  Gore 
has  the  character  of  being  not  only  very  opulent,  but 
of  bearing  regard  to  his  possessions  proportionate  to  their 
exient.  JrTotbing  is  so  unpopular  as  prudence  in  Ireland; 
and  Mr.  O'Connell  rallied  Mr.  Gore  to  such  a  point  upon 
this  bead,  and  that  of  his  supposed  origin,  that  the  latter 
completely  sunk  under  the  attack.  He  next  proceeded  to 
Mr.  Fitzgerald,  and  having  thrown  in  a  picture  of  the  late 
Mr.  Perceval,  he  turned  round,  and  asked  of  the  rival 
candidate  with  what  face  he  could  call  himself  their 
friend,  when  the  first  act  of  bis  political  life  was  to 
enlist  himself  under  the  banners  of  '  the  bloody  Perceval  ? ' 
This  violent  epithet  was  sent  into  the  .hearts  of  the 
people  with  a  force  of  expression  and  a  furious  ve- 
hemence of  will  that  created  a  great  sensation  amongst 
the  crowd,  and  turned  the  tide  against  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald." 

It  was  necessary  that  Roman  catholic  electors  should 
take  an  oath  and  obtain  a  certificate  of  their  having  done 


so  from  a  magistrate.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Fiugerald 
insisted  that  this  oath  should  be  taken,  which  caused 
considerable  delay ;  but  a  magistrate  having  been  ob- 
tained, the  freeholders  were  sworn  en  masse.  Brought 
into  a  yard,  inclosed  within  four  walls,  twenty-fire  voters 
were  placed  against  each  wall,  and  thus  the  oath  was 
simultaneously  taken.  The  effects  of  this  machinery  upon 
the  poll  soon  became  manifest.  Mr.  O'Connell  ran  ahead 
of  his  opponent,  and  on  the  second  day  the  result  was 
no  longer  doubtful.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  would  have  aban- 
doned the  contest,  but  the  landlords  resolved  that  tt" 
last  man  whom  they  could  command  should  be  polled, 
out  They  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  prevent 
the  defection  of  their  tenantry.  The  most  influential  of 
them  had  their  freeholders  mustered  in  a  body,  and  came 
forward  to  the  hustings  at  their  head,  exhorting,  promising, 
threatening,  reminding  them  of  past  favours,  and  hinting 
at  the  consequences  of  forsaking  their  best  friends  and 
natural  protectors ;  but  the  moment  O'Connell  or  a  priest 
appeared,  shouting,  "Vote  for  your  country,  boys!"  "Tote 
for  the  old  religion ! "  "Down  with  Vesey!"  "Hurrah  for 
O'Connell ! "  they  changed  sides  to  a  man,  with  a  wild, 
responsive  cheer.  One  priest,  Father  Coffey,  adhered  to 
■Mr.  Fitzgerald.  "  But,"  says  Mr,  Sheil,  "  the  scorn  and 
detestation  with  which  he  was  treated  by  the  mob  clearly 
proved  that  a  priest  has  no  influence  over  them  when  he 
attempts  to  ran  counter  to  their  political  passions.  He 
can  hurry  them  on  in  tho  career  in  which  their  own 
feelings  impel  them,  bnt  he  cannot  turn  them  into  another 
course."  The  geuerabty  of  the  orators  were  heard  with 
loud  and  clamorous  approbation ;  but  at  a  late  hotu  one 
evening,  when  it  was  growing  rapidly  dank,  a  priest  came 
forward  on  the  platform,  who  addressed  the  multitude  in 
Irish.  Ten  thousand  peasants  were  assembled  before  the 
speaker,  and  a  profound  stillness  hung  over  the  almost 
breathless  mass.  For  some  minutes  they  continued  thus 
deeply  attentive,  and  seemed  to  be  struck  with  asre  as  he 
proceeded.  Suddenly  the  priest  and  the  whole  multitude 
knelt  down  with  the  precision  of  a  regimental  evolution. 
Priest  and  people  were  both  silent,  but  they  were  offering 
up  a  mental  prayer  for  mercy  on  the  soul  of  one  of 
Vesey  Fitzgerald's  voters,  who  had  died  that  day,  and 
had  been  accused  of  taking  a  bribe.  The  polling,  which 
.lasted  five  days,  at  length  closed.  The  court-beute  was 
again  orowded,  as  on  the  first  day.  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald 
appeared  again  at  the  head  of  the  aristocracy,  and  Mr. 
O'Connell  at  the  head  of  the  priests  and  the  "  Forties." 
The  moment  the  latter  was  declared  by  the  sheriff  duly 
elected,  the  first  Roman  catholic  M.F.  since  the  revolution, 
a  friend  presented  him  with  a  letter  to  be  fzaaked.  Ad- 
dressed to  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  it  wss 
posted  that  night,  and  when  it  arrived  at  its  destination  it 
was  handed  about  amongst  the  members,  exciting  cariosity 
and  astonishment  It  was  said  also  to  hare  found  its  way 
to  the  king,  who  probably  felt  thankful  that  his  brother, 
the  duke  of  York,  did  not  live  to  see  "Daniel  O'Connell, 
M.P."  Mr.  O'Connell  made  a  speech,  distinguished  by 
just  feeling  and  good  taste,  and  begged  that  Mr.  Fits- 
gerald  would  forgive  him,  if  he  had  on  the  first  day  given 
him  any  sort  of  offence.    Mr.  Fitsgerald  came  forward. 
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and  unaffectedly  assured  hira  that  whatever  was  said 
uhould  be  forgotten.  Ha  was  again,  hailed  with  universal 
acclamation,  and  delivered  an  admirable  speech.  Daring 
the  progress  of  the  election,  he  could  not  refrain  from 
repeatedly  expressing  his  astonishment  at  what  he  saw, 
and  from  indulging  in  melancholy  forebodings  of  events 
of  which  these  incident*  were  perhaps  but  the  heralds. 
"  Where  is  all  this  to  end?"  was  a  question  frequently 
put  In  his  presence,  and  from  which  he  seemed  to  shrink, 
Mr.  Sheil,  in  a  speech  at  the  close  of  the  election,  thus 
accounted  for  the  phenomenon: — "We  have  put  a  great 
engine  into  action,  and  applied  the  entire  force  of  that 
powerful  machinery  which  the  law  has  placed  under 
our  control.  We  are  misters  of  the  passions  of  the 
people,  and  we  have  employed  our  dominion  with  a 
terrible  effect.  But,  sir,  do  you,  or  docs  any  man  here, 
imagine  that  we  could  have  acquired  this  formidable 
ability  to  sunder  the  strongest  ties  by  which  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  society  are  fastened,  unless  we  found 
the  materials  of  excitement  in  the  state  or  society  itself  ? 
Do  you  think  that  Daniel  O'Connell  has  himself,  and  by 
the  single  powers  of  his  own  mind,  unaided  by  any  ex- 
ternal co-operation,  brought  the  country  to  this  great 
crisis  of  agitation?  Mr.  O'Connell,  with  all  his  talent 
for  excitation,  would  have  been  utterly  powerless  and 
incapable,  unless  be  had  been  allied  with  a  great  con- 
spirator against  the  public  peace ;  and  I  will  tell  yon 
'who  that  confederate  is— it  is  the  law  of  the  land  itself 
that  has  been  Mr.  O'ConnelTs  main  associate,  and  that 
ought  to  be  denounced  as  the  mighty  agitator  of  Ireland. 
The  rod  of  oppression  is  the  wand  of  this  enchanter ;  and 
the  book  of  his  spells  is  the  penal  code !  Break  the  wand 
'of  this  political  Prospero,  and  take  from  him  the  volume 
■of  lu>  magic,  and  he  will  evoke  the  spirits  which  are  now 
■under  his  control  no  longer.  But  why  should  I  have 
'recourse  to  illustration,  which  may  be  accounted  fan- 
tastical, in  order  to  elucidate  what  is  in  itself  so  plain  and 
obvious?  Protestant  gentlemen,  who  do  me  the  honour 
to  listen  to  me,  look,  I  pray  you,  a  little  dispassionately 
at  the  real  causes  of  the  events  which  have  taken  place 
amongst  you.  .  .  .  In  no  other  country1,  except  in 
this,  would  such  a  revolution  have  been  effected.  Where- 
fore? Because  in  no  other  country  are  the  people  divided 
by  the  law  from  their  superiors,  and  cast  into  the  hands  of 
a  set  of  men  who  are  supplied  with  the  means  of  national 
excitement  by  the  system  of  government  under  which  we 
live.  Surely,  no  nun  can  believe  that  such  an  anomalous 
body  as  the  Catholic  Association  could  exist  excepting  in 
a  community  that  has  been  alienated  from  the  state  by  the 
state  itself.  The  discontent  and  the  resentment  of  seven 
millions  of  the  population  have  generated  that  domestic 
government  which  sways  public  opinion,  and  use*  the 
national  passions  as  the  instruments  of  its  will.  It  would 
be  utterly  Impossible,  if  there  were  no  exasperating  dis- 
tinctions amongst  as,  to  create  any  artificial  causes  of 
discontent.  Let  men  declaim  for  a  century,  and  if  they 
have  no  real  grievance  their  harangues  will  be  empty 
sound  and  idle  air.  But  when  what  they  tell  the  people 
is  tme — when  they  are  sustained  by  substantial  facts, 
effects  are  produced,  of  which  what  has  taken  place  at 


this  election  is  only  an  example.  The  whale  body  of  the 
people  having  been  previously  excited,  the  moment  any 
incident  such  as  this  election  occurs,  all  the  popular 
passions  start  simultaneously  up,  and  bear  down  every 
obstacle  before  them.  Do  not,  therefore,  be  surprised 
that  the  peasantry  should  throw  off  their  allegiance* 
when  they  are  under  the  operation  of  emotions  which 
it  would  be  wonderful  if  they  could  resist.  The  feeling 
by  which  they  are  actuated  would  make  them  not  only 
vote  against  their  landlord,  but  would  make  them  scale 
the  batteries  of  a  fortress,  and  mount  the  breach ;  and, 
gentlemen,  give  me  leave  to  ask  you  whether,  after  a  due 
reflection  upon  the  motives  by  which  your  vassals  (for  so- 
they  are  accounted)  are  governed,  you  will  be  disposed  to 
exercise  any  measure  of  severity  in  their  regard?  " 

The  letters  sent  by  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald  to  Mr.  Peel, 
pending  the  contest,  show  how  painful  were  his  appre- 
hensions, and  how  deep  his  distress,  at  the  utterly  unfore- 
seen turn  things  had  taken  in  his  native  county.  On  the- 
17th  of  June  he  wrote,  "  I  hare  every  reason  to  fear  a. 
violent  and  exasperated  contest.  The  association  has  taken 
the  field,  and  addresses  are  directed  to  be  prepared  to  the- 
bishops,  the  clergy,  and  the  population  of  Clare.  On 
Sunday,  I  am  informed,  that  exhortations  were  to  bo 
addressed  to  the  congregations,  and  a  circular  letter  is  to 
be  read  at  all  the  altars  on  next  Sunday.  I  am  told  that, 
though  there  is  a  great  schism  among  them,  O'Connell 
and  the  violent  ones  have  carried  it  all  their  own  way. 
Mr.  O'Connell  says  he  cannot  go  down,  but  that,  I  know, 
is  because  he  is  afraid  of  personal  risk  and  danger.  I  am 
now  embarked  in,  and  I  must  go  through  with  it.  I  am 
greatly  harassed  by  all  this,  and  if  I  write  incoherently, 
you  must  excuse  it.  I  only  write  because  yon  desired  it, 
and  because  I  know  yon  will  be  anxious  about  me  and  my 
prospects  in  this  cursed  affair."  In  reply  to  this,  Mr. 
Peel  gave  his  friend  some  prudent  advice.  He  said : — 
"Disregard  entirely  all  personalities,  whether  proceeding; 
from  O'Connell  or  others  of  his  stamp.  It  really  is  quite 
unnecessary  for  a  gentleman  and  a  minister  of  the  crown, 
to  notice  the  low  slang  of  a  county  election.  It  gives  ay 
vast  advantage  over  the  gentlemen  of  a  county,  if  they  are 
to  place  themselves  on  a  level  with  every  blackguard  who 
wantonly  attempts  to  provoke  them.  File  an  information 
against  Mr.  OThia  and  Mr.  MacThat,  and  every  real 
gentleman  will  applaud  the  true  courage  of  doing  so." 
From  Clare  Mr.  Fitxgerald  wrote  as  follows :— "  Nothing, 
can  equal  the  violence  here.  The  proceedings  of  yester- 
day were  those  of  madmen ;  but  the  country  is  mad,  and 
they  have  been  allowed  to  proceed  in  the  career  of  revolu- 
tion. It  will  not,  cannot,  end  well.  I  fear  it  will  be  a 
tremendous  contest.  An  ineffectual  attempt  was  made 
to  resist  Mr.  O'Connell,  bat  all  were  borne  down  by 
the  violence  of  the  meeting.  I  only  hope  that  some  man 
whom  I  can  notice  without  dishonour  may  repeat  the 
calumnies  and  the  language  which  Mr.  O'C,  in  the 
impunity  which  he  enjoys,  has  dared  to  address  to  me. 
— Most  affectionately  yours,  W.  V.  Fitzgerald." 

On  the  5th  of  July  he  again  wrote  to  Mr.  Peal :— "  The- 
election,  thank  God,  is  over,  and  I  do  feel  happy  in  its 
being  terminated,  notwithstanding   its  result.      I  have 
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polled  all  the  gentry  and  all  the  fifty  pound  freeholders — 
the  gentry  to  a  man.  AD  the  great  Interests  broke  down, 
and  the  desertion  has  ton  ^traversal.  Suoh  a  Boone  « 
we  hare  bad  I  Suoh  a  -tremendous  prospect  as  rt  opens 
tonal  Tlwoondnct<)ftlie  priests  hae  passed  all  that  you 
could  picture  to  yourself.  I  bine  kept  en  Jot  five  day*, 
and  it  was  &  ncrpekee  contest  *om  the  first.  Everything 
was  against  ine ;  indeed,  I  do  not  understand  how  I  ban 
not  been  beaten  by  a  greater  majority.  For  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  county  I  feel  .deeply ;  and  the  organisation 
exhibited  is  so  complete  and  so  formidable  that  no  man 
ean  contemplate  -without,  aJaim  what  is  to  follow  in  this 
wretched  country i'1 

Then  was,  however,  no  -violation  of  the  peace,  which 
lord  Angtaaea  bad  taken  effective  measures  to  preserve. 
He  had  placed  at  the  disposal  of  major  Warburton  47 
artillery,  -with  -two  6-pocmdenr;  ISO  cavalry,  and  415 
infantry.  These  were  at  Clara  Castle,  close  at  hand; 
within  a  few  tours  there  wore  183  cavalry,  and  1,818  in- 
fantry ;  within  thirty-six  tours,  28  cavalry,  1,367  infantry, 
and  two  fl-pounders ;  and  at  a  farther  distance  there  was 
a  regiment  of  cavalry  and  above*  800  infantry.  There 
were  besides,  on  duty  ai  Emus,  BOO  of  the  constabulary. 

Mr.  Peel's  reflections  on  the  Clare  election  are  deeply 
interesting.  "  It  afforded,"'  he  writes,  in  bis  Memoirs,  **  a 
decisive  proof |  not  only  that  the  instrument  on  -which  the 
protesbsrit  proprietor  had  hitherto  mainly  relied  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  political  influence  had  completely 
failed  him,  but  that,  through' the  combined  exertions  of  the 
agitator  and  the  priest—or,  I  should  rather  say,  through 
the  contagions  sympathies  of  a  common  cause  among  all 
classes  of  the  Roman  cstthofie  population— the  instrument 
of  defence  and  supremacy  tad  been  converted  into  a 
weapon  fatal  to  the  authority  of  the  landlord.  However 
mm  might  differ  as  to  the  consequences  which  ought  to 
follow  the  event,  no  one  denied  ita  vast  importance.  It 
was  seen  by  the-roest  intelligent  that  the  Clare  election 
would  be  the  -taming  point  in  the  catholic  question— the 

"  tfwtstsM'Sevh  a»ah  io«mb«.-- 

Ths  home  secretary  thus  refers  to  a  letter  of  lord  Eldon, 
written  to  his  daughter  toon  after  the  event,  as  follows 
"After  observing,  'Nothing  Is  talked  of  now  which 
interests  anybody  the  least  in  the  world,  exeept  the 
election  of  .Mr.  O'ConneH,'  he  makes  these  memorable 
remarks :— '  As  Mr.  O'ConneH  will  not,  though  elected, 
be  allowed  to  take  his  seat  in  the  house  of  commons  unless 
he  will  take  the  oaths,  &c.  (and  that  he  won't  do  unless  he 
can  get  absolution),  his  rejection  from  the  ooannona  may 
excite  rebellion  in  Ireland.  At  all  events,  this  busineas 
mutt  bring  the  Roman  oatholio  question,  which  has  been 
so  often  discussed,  to  a  crisis  and  *  conclusion.  The 
nature  of  that  conclusion  I  do  not  think  likely  to  b 
favourable  to  protestantism.'  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
continues  Mr.  Feel,  "  that  lord  Eldon  was  fully  alive  t 
the  real  character  and  magnitude  of  the  event." 

Having  given  the  letters  above  raferxed  to,  Mr.  Peel 
resumes:— "The last  letter  of  Mr.  Ft tagerald  h  especially 
worthy  of   remark.      Can  there  be  *  doubt    that  the 


example  of  the  county  would  have  been  all-powerful  in 
the  case  of  every  future  election  in  Ireland  for  those 
counties  in  winch  a  Roman  catholic  constituency  pre- 
ponderated? It  is  true  that  Mr.  O'Cormeil  was  the 
most  formidable  competitor  whom  Mr.  Fitzgerald  could 
have  encountered ;  ft  is  possible  that  that  which  took 
place  in  Clare  would  not  have  taken  plane-  had  any 
other  man  than  Mr.  O'ConneH  'been  the  candidate;  but 
he  must  be  blind,  indeed,  toithe  natural  progress  of  events, 
and  to  the  influence  of  example,  in  times  of  public  excrle- 

.,  on  the  feelings  and  passions  of  men,  -who  could 

A  the  delusive  hove  that  the  instrument  of  political 
power,  shivered  to  atoms  in  the  county  of  -Clare,  would 
still  be  wielded  with -effect  in  Cork  or  Qalway. 

The  Clare  election  supplied  the  manifest  proof  of  an 
abnormal  and  unhealthy  condition  of  the  public  mind  in 
Ireland— the  manifest  proof  that  the  sense  of  a  common 
grievance  and  the  eympalhics  of  a  common  interest-were 
beginning  to  loosen  the  tics  which  crnmect  different  classes 

est  in  friendly  relations  to  ■each  other,  -to  weaken  frier 
force  of  local  and  personal  'attachments,  and  to  -unite  the 
scattered  elements  of  sooktyint©  a  'homogeneous  and  dis- 
ciplined mass,  yielding  willing  obedience  to  the  assumed 
authority  of  superior  intelligence  hostile  to  the  law  and  to 
the  government  which  administered  H.  There  is  a  wide 
distinction  (though  it  is  not  willingly  recognised  by  a 
heated  party)  between  the  hasty  concession  to  unprincipled 


of  public  feeling,  gradually  acquiring  the  strength  which 

m  it  irresistible.  'Coseadenotbmg-toagltatron,' isths 
ready  cry  of  those  who  are  not  responsible— 4he  vigour  of 
whose  decisions  is  often  rs-opattionate  to  their  own  per- 

1  immunity  from  danger,  and  imperfect  'knowledge  of 
the  true  state  of  aJUrs.     A  prudent  minister,  before  be 

vanes  against  all  ooneestion — against  any  yielding  or 
compromise  of  former  opinions— emist -well  co-asider  what 
it  is  that  he  has  to -resist,  and  what  are  his  powers  of -resist- 
ance. Hiataek  would  he  an  -easy  one  if  it  were  sufficient 
to  tsBuWe  that  he  would  yield  nothing  to  violence  or  to 

menaoe  of  physical  force.  In  this  case  of  'the  Clare 
ejection,  and  of  ita  natural  consequences,  what  -was  the 
evil  to  be  apprehended  ?  Sot  force,  -not  violence,  not  any 
act  of  which  law  oould  take  cognisance.  The  real  danger 
was  in  the  peaceable  and  legitimate  exercise  of  a  franchise 
according  to  the  will  and  conscience  of  the  holder.  In 
suoh  an  exercise  of  that  franchise,  not  merely  permitted, 
but  encouraged  and  approved  by  constitutional  law,  wss 
involved  a  revolution  of  the  electoral  system  in  Ireland— 
the  transfer  of  political  power,so  far  «s  it  was  connected 
with  representation,  from  one  party  to  anothei.  The 
actual  transfer  was  the  least  of  the  evil ;  the  uionaa  by 
which  it  was  to  be  effected — the  repetition  in  each  county 
of  the  scenes  of  the  Clue  election — the  Bfty  pound  free- 
holders, the  gantry,  toa  man  polling-one  way,  their  alienated 
tenantry  another— aU  the  great  interests  of  -the  county 
broken  down— 'the  universal deaertion'  (I  am  quoting  the 
expressions  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald)— the  agitator  and  the  priest 
laughing  to  scorn  the  baffled  landlord— the  local  heaving 
and  throes  of  society  on  awry  casual  vacancy  in 
the  unxversal  convulsion  sit  a  general  election— this  * 
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the  danger  to  be  apprehended ;  those  were  the  evfla  to  be 
resisted.  What  was  the  power  of  resistance?  'Alter  the  law, 
and  remodel  the  franchise,'  was  the  ready,  the  improvident 
response.  If  it  had  been  desired  to  increase  the  strength  of 
a  formidable  confederacy,  and,  by  rallying  round  it  the 
sympathies  of  good  men  and  of  powerful  parties  in  Great 
Britain,  to  insure  for  it  a  signal  triumph,  to  extinguish 
the  hope  of  effecting  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the 
catholic  question,  and  of  applying  a  corrective  to  the 
real  evils  and  abuses  of  elective  franchise,  the  best  way 
to  attain  these  pernicious  ends  would  hare  been  to  propose 
to  parliament,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  the  abrupt 
extinction  of  the  forty  shilling  franchise  in  Ireland, 
together  with  the  continued  maintenance  of  civil  disability. 

"  I  well  know  that  there  are  those  upon  whom  such. con- 
siderations as  these  to  which  I  have  been  adverting  will 
make  bat  a  faint  impression.  Their  answer  to  all  such 
appeals  is  the  short,  in  their  opinion  the  conclusive,  decla- 
ration—The protestant  constitution  in  church  and  state 
must  be  maintained  at  all  hazards,  and  by  any  means ;  the 
maintenance  of  it  is  a  question  of  principle,  and  every  con- 
cession or  compromise  is  the  sacrifice  of  principle  to  a  low 
and  vulgar  expediency.  This  is  easily  ssid ;  but  how  was 
Ireland  to  be  governed  ?  How  was  the  proteatant  consti- 
tution in  church  and  state  to  be  maintained  in  that  part  of 
the  empire?  Again  I  can  anticipate  the  reply— By  the 
overwhelming  sense  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain ;  by  the 
application,  if  necessary,  of  physical  force  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  authority ;  by  the  employment  of  the  organised 
strength  of  government,  the  police  and  the  military,  to 
enforce  obedience  to  the  law.",  , 

Then— by  a  process  of  argument  so  close,  so  logical,  as 
to  amount  to  a  demonstration — Sir  Robert  Feel  meets  this 
objection,  and  shows  that  the  proposals  of  the  conservative 
party  afforded  no  solution  of  the  real  difficulty.  Granted 
that  the  overwhelming  sense  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
was  against  concession,  what  aid  could  they  afford  in 
the  daily,  practical  administration  of  the  law  in  Ireland? 
If  seditious  libels  were  to  bo  punished,  or  illegal  con- 
federacies, dangerous  to  the  public  peace,  to  be  suppressed, 
the  offenders  could  only  be  corrected  and  checked  through 
the  intervention  of  an  Irish  jury,  little  disposed,  if  fairly 
selected,  to  defer  in  times  of  political  excitement  to  the 
authority  of  English  opinion.  But  the  real  difficulty  to 
be  surmounted  was  not  the  violation  of  the  law ;  it 
lay,  rather,  in  the  novel  exercise  of  constitutional 
franchises,  in  the  application  of  powers  recognised  and 
protected  by  the  law,  the  power  of  speech,  the  power  of 
meeting  in  public  assemblies,  the  systematic  and  not 
unlawful  application  of  all  these  powers  to  one  definite 
purpose— namely,  the  organisation  of  a  force  which  pro- 
fessed to  be  a  moral  force,  but  had  for  its  object  to 
encroach,  step  by  step,  on  the  functions  of  regular  govern- 
ment, to  paralyse  its  authority,  and  to  acquire  &  strength 
which  might  ultimately  render  irresistible  the  demand  for 
civil  equality.  If,  then,  Irish  agitation  could  not  be 
repressed  through  the  action  of  Irish  juries,  if  the 
agitators  kept  strictly  within  the  letter  of  the  law,  so  that 
even  a  conviction  by  an  Irish  jury  might  be  pronounced, 
by  the  highest  legal  authorities  in  England,  an  act  making 


trial  by  jury  "a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare,"  W 
was  the  public  opinion  of  England  and  Scotland  to  be 
brought  to  bear  in  patting  down  the  popular  will  in 
Ireland?  Through  what  channel  was  the  control  of  the 
people  of  one  nation  over  another  to  be  exercised?  It 
could  be  only  done  through  the  imperial  parliament,  by 
having  a  law  passed  to  suspend  or  abolish  the  constitution 
in  Ireland.  But  the  existing  parliament  could  not  be  got 
to  pass  any  such  measure,  for  the  house  of  commons  hid 
juat  voted  that  the  proper  way  to  put  down  agitation  in 
Ireland  was  to  grant  catholic  emancipation ;  and  that  the 
remedy  of  establishing  civil  equality  ought  to  be  tried 
without  delay.  Was  there  any  hope  that  a  dissolution  oi 
parliament  would  produce  different  results  f  No;  for  st 
the  general  election  of  1826,  Yorkshire,  Lancashire, 
Middlesex,  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Devonshire  sent  representa- 
tives to  parliament,  a  majority  of  whom  voted  against  the 
maintenance  of  protestant  ascendancy  in  Ireland.  The 
members  for  London,  for  Liverpool,  for  Norwich,  for 
Coventry,  for  Leicester,  were  equally  divided  on  the 
question ;  while  the  members  for  Westminster,  South  wark, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Preston,  Chester,  and  Derby  voted 
unanimously  for  concession.  Now,  the  parliament  which 
assumed  this  liberal  complexion  had  been  elected  under 
circumstances  calculated  to  call  forth  the  strongest  mani- 
festation of  protestant  feeling  ;  for  it  was  only  tfco 
previous  year  that,  after  long  discussion  and  a  severe  con- 
test, the  commons  had  sent  up  to  the  lords,  by  a  majority 
of  twenty-one,  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  Roman  catholic 
disabilities.  Then,  with  regard  to  Ireland,  what  would 
have  been  the  effect  of  a  general  election  there?  Would 
not  the  example  of  Clare  have  been  imitated  in  every 
county  and  borough  where  the  Roman  catholic  electors 
were  the  majority  ?  And  what  would  have  been  the  eff«t 
of  such  an  attempt  on  the  public  peace  ?  Probably,  to 
involve  the  whole  island  in  the  horrors  of  a  civil  and 
religious  war;  to  be  followed  by  another  penal  code. 
Referring  to  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  government 
for  putting  down  the  agitations  by  military  force,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  has  the  following  remarkable  passage  >- 
"  This  is  a  very  delicate  matter  to  discuss ;  but  why  have 
I  deferred  for  twenty  years  this  vindication  of  my  condnct? 
Why  have  I  consented  to  submit  for  that  long  period  to 
every  reproach  which  malice,  or  mistake,  or  blindness  to  ti- 
res! state  of  affairs  could  direct  against  me,  except  in  the 
hope  that  the  time  would  come  (I  cared  little  whether  I 
were  in  the  grave  or  not  when  it  should  come),  when 
delicate  matters  might  safely  be  discussed,  and  when, 
without  prejudice  to  the  public  interests,  or  offence  to 
private  feelings,  the  whole  truth  might  be  spoken?  1 
deliberately  affirm  that  a  minister  of  the  crown,  responsihl? 
at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking  for  the  public  peace 
and  the  public  welfare,  would  have  grossly  and  scandalous  J 
neglected  his  duty  if  he  had  failed  to  consider  whether  it 
might  not  be  possible  that  the  fever  of  political  and  religious 
excitement  which  was  quickening  the  pulse  and  fluttering 
tlie  bosom  of  the  whole  catholic  population— which  had 
inspired  the  serf  of  Clare  with  the  resolution  and  energy 
of  a  free  man— which  had,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
made  all  considerations  of  personal  gratitude,  ancient 
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family  connection,  local  preferences,  the  fear  of  worldly 
injury,  the  hope  of  worldly  advantage,  subordinate  to  the 
all-absorbing  sense  of  religious  obligation  and  public  duty — 
whether,  I  say,  it  might  not  be  possible  that  the  contagion 
of  that  feverish  excitement  might  spread  beyond  the 
barriers  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  habits 
of  military  obedience  and  the  strictness  of  military 
discipline  opposed  to  all  such  external  influences." 

The  chief  governor  of  Ireland,  at  that  time,  was  no 
timid  civilian.  He  was  a  brave  and  distinguished  soldier 
— u  man  of  chivalrous  honour  himself,  and  therefore  not 


and  commanded  the  force  at  Clare  during  the  election. 
He  testified,  as  the  result  of  his  observation  there,  that, 
even  in  the  constabulary  and  the  army,  the  sympathies  of 
a  common  cause,  political  and  religious,  could  not  be  alto- 
gether repressed,  and  that  implicit  reliance  could  not  long 
be  placed  on  the  effect  of  discipline  and  the  duty  of 
obedience.  On  the  20th  of  July  lord  Anglesea  wrote  as 
follows: — "  We  hear  occasionally  of  the  catholic  soldiers 
being  ill-disposed,  and  entirely  under  the  influence  of  the 
priests.  One  regiment  of  infantry  is  said  to  be  divided 
into  Orange  and  catholic  factions.    It  is  certain  that,  on 


LORD  HOHFITH  {AFTERWARDS  B 


prone  to  entertain  doubts  injurious  to  the  honour  of  the 
profession  of  which  he  was  an  ornament.  But  lord 
Anglesea  was  also  capable  of  estimating  the  force  of 
papular  contagions  influences  on  military  discipline  and 
fidelity  in  an  extraordinary  national  crisis ;  and  he  was 
so  alarmed  at  the  state  of  things  developed  by  the  Clare 
election,  that  he  wrote  confidentially  to  Mr.  Peel,  caution- 
ing him  against  supposing  that  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  from 
vexation  and  disappointment,  should  exaggerate  the  danger 
of  the  crisis,  and  telling  him  that  he  would  send  major 
Warborton  on  a  secret  mission,  known  only  to  his  private 
secretary,  to  explain  to  the  government  in  London  the 
state  of  affairs.  Major  Warbnrton,  a  very  intelligent  and 
trustworthy  officer,  was  at  the  head  of  the  constabulary, 
11S.-XZW  Sums. 


the  12th  of  July,  the  guard  at  the  castle  had  Orange  lilies 
about  them."  On  the  26th  of  July  the  viceroy  wrote 
another  letter,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract  I— 
"  The  priests  are  using  very  inflammatory  language,  and 
are  certainly  working  upon  the  catholics  of  the  army.  I 
think  it  important  that  the  depots  of  Irish  recruits  should 
be  gradually  removed,  under  the  appearance  of  being 
required  to  join  their  regiments,  and  that  whatever  regi- 
ments are  sent  here  should  be  those  of  Scotland,  or,  at  all 
events,  of  men  not  recruited  from  the  south  of  Ireland. 
I  desired  Sir  John  Byng  to  convey  this  opinion  to  lord 
Hill." 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Feel  had,  in  the  previous  month, 
communicated  with  the  duke  of  Wellington,  and  inti- 
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mated  his  wish  to  retire  from  the  cabinet,  and  from  the 
leadership  .of  tike  house  of  commons,,  in  consequence  of  his 
being'  in  the  minority  upon  a  question  which,  of  allothers, 
most  deeply  affected  the  condition  and'  prospect  of  Ireland, 
with  the  .government  of  which  he  toss  charged  as  home 
secretary.  The  duke  of  Wellington's  sentiments  did  not 
differ  from  hie  as  to  the  embarrassment  that  must  'aria? 
from  divided  counsels  in  the  cabinet.  The  duke  also  acted 
upon  the  earnest  advice  of  Mr.  Feel  not  to  take  a  coarse 
-which  -would  preclude  an  early  settlement  of  the  question. 
In  the  debate  on  lord  Lansdowne's  motion,  on  the  9th  of 
June,  that  the  lords  should  concur  in  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  house  of  commons,  the  duke  and  lord  chan- 
cellor Lyndhurst  took  part  in  the  debate,  and,  tkougbAey 
did  not  concur  in  the  resolution,  -which  was  rejeatea  by* 
majority  of  44,  the  general  tenor  of  their  speeches  and  at 
those  of  the  bishops  led  lord  Lansdowne  to  observe,  in 
reply,  that  he  thought  the  noble  lord  on  the  woolsack 
nod  the  noble  duke  most  have  had  the  intention  of  con- 
ceding the  catholic  claims,  for  no  one  knew  *stt*rrfh*n 
they  did  the  danger  of  holding  out  expectations  which 
could  not  be  realised.  The  session  cff  18*8  was  elosed  by 
a  speech  front  the  throne  on  tie  98th  of  July,  ,4b  only 
three  weeks  of  the  session  had  to  shuns  after  -theCbte 
election,  Mr.  O'Connell  did  not  oBsr  to  -take  his  asat, 
preferring  to  make  the  most  of  the  ** MJP."  'in  tire  writ 
of  agitation  till  the  meeting  of  psiliw— il  intiae  sjiang. 
And,  besides,  he  was  probably  «wra-th>t:in  m*mbmv 
no  opportunity  of  making  a.  Systran,  fffe  4jna«SKeS,rtnc 
speaker  would  desire  him  to  -take  4n»  a«htan«gaired.by 

law;  liriii  iliiiliiniil.  IiuhmW  te— I  him  mi  iilnmiaji 

and  intruder,  and  listen  lo  ■odina('velk«a<te  say.  Be 
could  not  be  summoned  to  the  nanae,  .and  ssanaaWl  to 
attend,  because  he  was  not  n  annua  «t *  sjanesal  clas- 
tion ;  and  it  was  thought  Twtter  -to  Jat!Umasnjqy  3he 
senatorial  honours  nruMJeStefl  -fi»r  she  naiuwig,  -than  *o 
enter,  at  the  close  of  the  niii«,i»to  an  iiiiMinji,  smil 
protracted  contest.  On  the  2-tt  iff  -3s%,  in  a  .letter  *o 
lord  Francis  Leveson  Qownr,  -Hit  d—g  faw  bisfie-- 
liberate  opinion  of  the  state  af  lifcsil  mi  thefolhMuag 
remarkable  terms: — "  Tlinin  Tr  jmshmsjhl  11a  I'T  bnULro 
abhorrence  the  association,  the  aglbttons,  the  priests,  narl 
their  religion  ;  and  I  believe  that  not  many,  but  that  same, 
of  the  bishops,  are  mild,  moderate,  and  anxious  to  come  to 
a  fair  and  liberal  compromise  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
points  at  issue.  I  think  that  these  latter  have  very  little, 
if  any,  influence  with  the  lower  clergy  and  the  population. 
"  Such  is  the  extraordinary  power  of  the  association,  or, 
rather,  of  the  agitators,  of  whom  there,  are  many  of  .high 
ability,  of  ardent  mind,  of  great  daring  (and  if  there  was 
no  association,  these  men  are  now  too  well  known  not  to 
maintain  their  power  under  the  existing  order  of  exclusion), 
that  I  am  quite  certain  they  could  lead  on  the  neople  to 
open  rebellion  at  a  moment's  .notice ;  and  their  organisa- 
tion is  such  that,  in  the  hands  of  desperate  and  intelligent 
leaders,  they  would  be  extremely  formidable.  The  hope, 
and  indeed  the  probability,  of  present  tranquillity  rests 
upon  the  forbearance  and  the  not  very  determined  courage 
of  O'Connell,  and  on  hie  belief,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
principal  men  amongst  them,  that  .they  will  carry  .their 


cause  by  unceasing  agitation,  and  by  ii 
coming  to  blows.  I  believe  their  aueoete  inevitable ;  that 
no  power  under  heaven  can  arrest  its  pnpem.  loere 
may  be  rebellion — you  may  put  to  death  tnonaande— you 
may  suppress  it,  hut  it  will  tnly  be  to  pot  off  the  day  of 
compromise;  and,  in  the  meantime,  tfceraoalry  ie  still 
mere  impoverished,  and  the  minds  of  the-  people  are,  if 
possible,  still  more  alienated,  and  rmnwas  <nspeuae  is 
entailed  upon  the  empire.  Bat  supposing  that  tho  whole 
evil  was  coneentred  in  the  association,  and  "that,  if -tawt 
was  suppressed,  all  would  go  smoothly,  where  is  the  man 
who  can  tell  ma  how  to  suppress  it  ?  Many  cry  out  that 
the  nuisance  must  be  abated — that  the  government  in 
-tujine  that  the  insolence  of  the  demagogues  is  into 
kwsHu;  tnt  I  have  not  yet  found  one  person  capable  of 
punting  oat*  remedy.  All  are  mute  when  you  ask  them 
to  daBsBi  jjsih-  jropoaition.  AH  that  even  the  most  deter- 
mined iffiyasuj-fo  emancipation  say  ie,  that  it  is  better  to 
leave  thinsstn "they  are  than  to  risk  any  change.  But  will 
tauasstiiimiii  as  they  are?  Certainly  not.  They  arc 
bad.;  theymnst  get  worse ;  and  I  see  no  possible  means  of 
ssajewring-tawn  but  by  depriving  the  demagogues  of  the 
posnsr  Ori  greeting  the  people ;  and  by  taking  Messrs. 
O'GamaflT,  Shffl,  and  the  rest  of  them,  from  the  asso- 
■Jajaaayag H  jflaerag  than  in  the  house  of  commons,  this 
aiansffiVitbjast  wuuBtneat  pace accomplished. 

■  of  Hongs  must  not,  cannot  last. 
of  proceeding  -  first,  that  of  trying 
to  adjust  the  question 
■«■■■,  nail  -anJk  gwrihj  as  may  be  deemed  indis- 
anfe.;  -finrh%,  to  ;jstf.  down  the  association,  and  to 
h  daw  as—  .aTsJsa  jsuiisti.  The  first  I  hold  to  be 
Bfcs  nSjasssa  ■!1uiautiuable  and  advisable.  The 
aat  you  can  reconstruct 
;  is  to  suppose 
the  feelings  of  those  who  send 
of  the  suspension  of 
.1  law  will  effect  the 
it  during  their  opsra- 
sse  after  they  had  ceased, 
with  accumulated  weight. 
Scttno'iawse  of  cbmsuimu  wuuld  consent  to  these  measures 
until  there  is  open  rebellion,  and  therefore  till  that  occurs 
it  is  useless  to  think  of  them.  The  second  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding is,  then,  I  conceive,  the  only  practicable  one ;  but 
the  present  is  not  propitious  to  effect  even  this.  I  abhor 
the  idea  of  truokling  to  the  overbearing  catholic  dema- 
gogues. To  make  any  movement  towards  conciliation 
under  the.preseiit  mtriteni'ttit  and  system. of  terror  would 
revolt  me;  hat  I  do  moat  conscientiously,  and  after  die 
most  earnest  eonajdeattian  of  the  subject,  give  it  as  my 
eonrictian  that  the  nsst  moment  of  Aanqaillltymhanld  be 
seized  to  signify  the  intention  of  adjfatjng  the  question, 
test  another  period  of  cshn  should  netaresent  itself." 

Lord  Anglosea  had  expressed  himself  so  strongly  in  bin 
oommnueationfi  with  the  government,  that  he  was  afraid 
of  being  regarded  by  them  as  a  partisan.  He  depacsted 
giving  the  executive  any  additional  powers,  though  not 
without  apprehenavons  of .«  xabaUion,  »-hicfa  he  haueved 
ho  had  sufficient,  force  to  quell,  even  in  the  improbable-event 
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of  foreign  aid,  upon  which  some  of  the  Irish  people  might, 
however  rashly,  rely  for  success.  On  the  20th  of  July  he 
wrote:  "It  appears  not  improbable  there  may  be  an 
attempt  to  introduce  arms,  and  finally  insurrection.  I  am 
quite  anre  the  disaffected  are  amply  organised  for  the 
undertaking.  They  are  partially  but  ill-armed.  Pikes, 
however,  to  any  amount,  and  at  very  short  notice,  would 
be  easily  manufactured,  if  they  are  not  already  made  and 
secreted.  Still,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  the 
ruling  characters  are  at  all  inclined  to  put  their  cause  to 
the  test  of  arms;  and  if  they  do,  I  cannot  imagine  how, 
without  foreign  aid — of  which  there  appears  no  fear— they 
can  calculate  npon  success."  The  priests  had  become  all 
silent  and  reserved,  even  towards  those  with  whom  they  had 
hitherto  maintained  confidential  intercourse.  No  money 
would  tempt  them  to  make  a  single  disclosure,  and  there 
waa  a  genera)  impression  among  them  that  some  great 
event  was  at  band.  The  law  officers  of  the  crown  bad 
been  consulted  as  to  the  expediency  of  prosecuting  some 
of  the  agitators  for  the  most  violent  of  their  speeches ;  but 
their  advice  was,  that  it  could  not  be  done  with  any 
prospect  of  success,  because  their  most  exciting  stimulants 
were  accompanied  by  declarations  that  they  wished  only 
Co  guard  the  government  against  insurrection,  which  only 
concession  cmld  prevent.  Such  being  the  condition  of 
Ireland,  the  position  of  the  government  was  in  the  highest 
degree  perplexing.  The ,  house  of  commons  was  for 
emancipation ;  the  lords  were  opposed  to  it ;  the  king  waa 
opposed  to  it.  The  strength  of  political  parties  was 
nicely  balanced  in  parliament,  and  strong  political  excite- 
ment prevailed  on  both  sides  of  the  channel.  Sir  Robert 
PeeL  in  view  of  this  state  of  affairs,  says:  "I  maturely 
and  anxiously  considered  every  point  which  required  con- 
sideration, and  I  formed  a  decision  as  to  the  obligation  of 
public  duty,  of  which  I  may  say  with  truth  that  it  was 
wholly  at  variance  with  that  which  the  regard  for  my  own 
personal  interests  or  private  feelings  would  have  dictated." 
Ilia  intention  was  to  relinquish  office ;  but  he  resolved  not 
to  do  so  without  placing  on  record  his  opinion  that  a 
complete  change  of  policy  was  necessary,  that  the  catholic 
question  should  no  longer  be  an  open  question,  and  that 
she  whole  condition  of  Ireland,  political  and  social,  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  cabinet,  precisely  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  every  other  question  of  grave 
importance  was  considered,  and  with  the  samo  power  to 
offer  advice  upon  it  to  the  sovereign.  He  also  gave  it  as 
his  decided  opinion  that  there  was  less  evil  and  less  danger 
in  conceding  the  catholic  claims  than  in  persevering  in 
the  policy  of  resistance.  He  left  London  for  Brighton 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  session,  having  made  a  previous 
arrangement  with  the  duke  of  Wellington  that  he  should 
send  him  a  memorandum  explanatory  of  his  views  on  the 
state  of  Ireland  and  on  the  catholic  question,  and  that  he 
should  write  to  the  duke  fully  in  reply.  On  the  9th  of 
August  the  duke  wrote  to  him  as  follows : — "  I  now  send 
you  the  memorandum  which  I  sent  to  the  king  on  the 
state  of  Ireland,  a  letter  which  I  sent  to  him  at  the  same 
time,  his  answer,  a  memorandum  upon  the  Roman 
catholic  question  which  I  have  since  drawn  up,  and  a  letter 
which  I  wrote  yesterday  to  the  lord  chancellor." 


The  result  of  the  duke's  deliberations  upon  the  crisis, 
and  the  duty  of  government  respecting  it,  were  stated  at 
length  inan  unpublished  manuscript,  which  he  left  in  his  own 
handwriting,  and  is  probably  a  copy  of  the  memorandum 
sent  to  fite  king.  The  substance  of  this  document  is  given 
by  Mr.  Gleig,  in  his  "  Life  of  Wellington."  It  is  not  leas 
interesting  than  the  reflections  of  Mr.  Peel.  Both  show  the 
workings  of  anxious  and  honest  minds— the  minds  of  great 
statesmen,  influenced  solely  by  a  sense  of  public  duty. 
The  following  is  the  substance  of  tho  duke's  reflections : — 

"  The  government,  if  it  should  determine  under  existing 
circumstances  to  maintain  the  statutes  excluding  Roman 
catholics  from  power  must  ask  for  new  laws,  the  old 
having  quite  broken  down.  They  must  bring  in  a  bill 
requiring  candidates  for  seats  in  parliament  to  take  at  the 
hustings  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance ;  otherwise 
they  could  not  prevent  Roman  catholics  from  contesting 
every  vacant  county  and  borough  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  from  becoming  ipso  facto  members  of  parliament, 
should  constituencies  see  fit  to  elect  them.  Practically 
speaking,  there  might  be  small  risk  that  either  in  England 
or  Scotland  this  result  would  follow — at  least,  to  any 
extent.  But  what  was  to  be  expected  in  Ireland?  That 
every  constituency,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the 
university  and  city  of  Dublin,  and  of  the  counties  and 
boroughs  of  the  north,  would,  whenever  the  opportunity 
offered,  return  Roman  catholics ;  and  that  the  members  so 
returned  being  prevented  from  taking  their  seats,  three- 
fourths,  at  least,  of  the  Irish  people  must  remain  per- 
manently unrepresented  in  parliament.  Was  it  possible, 
looking  to  the  state  of  parties  in  the  house  of  commons, 
that  such  a  measure,  if  proposed,  could  be  carried?  For 
many  years  back  tft  majorities  in  favour  of  repeal  had 
gone  on  increasing,  session  utter  session.  Even  the  present 
parliament,  elected  as  it  had  been  under  a  strong  pro- 
testant  pressure,  had  swerved  from  its  faithfulness.  The 
small  majority  which  threw  out  lord  John  Russell's  bill  in 
1827  bad  been  converted,  in  1828,  into  a  minority;  and 
among  those  who  voted  on  that  occasion  with  Mr.  Peel, 
many  gave  hint  warning  that  hereafter  they  should  con- 
sider themselves  free  to  follow  a  different  course. 

"  But  perhaps  it  might  be  possible  to  get  a  bill  passed  to 
disfranchise  the  Irish  forty  shilling  freeholders — a  class  of 
voters  who,  as  they  had  been  created  for  acknowledged 
purposes  of  corruption  in  the  Irish  parliament,  would  have 
nobody  to  stand  up  for  them  in  high  places,  now  that  they 
refused  to  play  their  patrons'  game.  This  was  quite  as  im- 
probable an  issue  as  the  other.  The  disfranchisement  of 
forty  shilling  freeholders  had,  indeed,  been  talked  of  in 
former  years;  but,  if  effected  at  all,  it  was  to  be  in  connec- 
tion with  a  measure  of  catholic  emancipation.  To  propose  it 
now  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  rendering  catholic  eman- 
cipation impossible  would  be  to  insure  the  rejection  of  the 
bill.  That  plan,  therefore,  fell  at  once  to  the  ground ; 
and  there  remained  but  two  others. 

"  The  minister  might  ask  parliament  for  power  to  sus- 
pend the  habeas  corpus  act,  and  to  place  all  Ireland  under 
military  law.  To  ask  for  less  would  be  ridiculous  ;  because 
the  act  against  unlawful  assemblies  had  failed,  and,  on 
account  of  its  helplessness,  was  Buffered  to  expire.    Now, 
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would  parliament  grant  such  extensive  powers  to  Any 
govHEWUini.  merely  that  the  govarnmon  t  might  be  enabled 
to  debar  his  majesty H>  :Roman  catholic  subjects  a  little 
Ufnnjoyiiig  equal  pc&tical  privileges  with.  pro- 
issue  was  very  doubtful — perhaps,  H  «ras 
uot  doubtful  at  aiL  Parliament  would  never  grant  such 
powers.  Bat,  assuming  that  the  powers  were^givea,  what 
moot  follow'/ — a  .general  inenrreotion,  to  be  pat  down 
after  ranch  bloodshed  and  (offering,  and  then  a  jetum  to 
that  state  of  mitten  discontent  which  would  render  Ireland 
ten  tunes  more  than  she  had  ever  been,  wtniUstone  round 
the  neck  of  Great  Britain;  and  by-aud-by,  when  military 
law  ceased,  and  the  aamo  measure  of  penonal  liberty  was 
granted  to  Irishmen  which  the  natives  of  England  and 
Scotland  enjoyed,  a  renewal  of  agitation,  only  in  a  mace 
hostile  spirit,  and  the  necessity  of  either  reverting  again 
and  again  tomeasurffl  of 'coercion,  or  of  yielding  at  but 
what,  upon  every  principle  of  humanity  and  common 
aanBe,.ongii  not  to  hawe  been  ttiLojfctr  withheld.  But  the 
inimrrtcr,  if  the  existing  parliament  refused  to  give  him 
the  powers  which  he  asked,  might  dissolve,,  and  go  to  the 
eounfciy  with  .a  strong  proteabant  cry;  and  ibis  ery  might 
serve  his  purpcce'in  England  and  Scotland.  Doubtfea ; 
bat  what  woirid  occur  in  Ireland  J—^the  return  of  Soman 
catholic  member*  in  the  proportion  of  Four  to  one  over 
prota«t«nta,  and  the  virtual  disfranchisement  thereby  of 
four 'fifths  of  the  Jriih  people.  Would  Ireland  submit 
quietly  to  .any -law  carried  against  herself  in  a  house  of 
eammoas«>  constituted?  Was>it  net  muChmore probable 
that  «  diasolutioi)  would  only  lead  to  the  warn  remits 
which  had  bear  showirto  he  inevitable  in  the  event  of  tie 
existing  parliament  aequiesciog  iu  the  ministers'  views? 
And  was:  there  not,  at  all  eva«ny*  ehaloe  that  the  electors, 
even.  Of  ■Biig-lawl  aad  Soothuid,  might-idtnae  to  abet  a 
polity  so  pregnant  with  -danger  to  themselves  and  to  Hie 
coremoaweallh  ?  But  why  move  at  all?  Mr.  O'Connell 
had  been  ebxttei  by  the  priests  and  rabble  of  Clare  to 
represent  theui  in  parliament.  Lot  him  retain  this  empty 
hononr ;  or,  better  «nll,lot  him  be  summoned  by  a  oall  of 
the  house  to  the  bar,  and,  on  bis  refusal  to  take  the  oaths, 
issue  a  new  writ,  and  go  to  a  new  election.  lathe  first 
place,  Mr,  O'Conatll  con-Id  not  be  forced  to  attend  to  a 
oall  of  lite  boose,  each  call  being  obligatory  only  on 
members  chosen  at  a  general  election ;  and  in  the  next,  if 
he  did  wttoTid,  what  then?  Awaoou  as  the  new  writ  was 
inend,  be  weald  take  the  field  again,  as  «  candidate,  and 
ugain  be  ejected ;  and  so  the  game  would  continue  to  be 
played,  till  a  dissolution  oooorred,  when  all  these  conse- 
quences of  which  we  ban  elsewhere  spoken  would 
inevitably  come 'to  pass."1* 

Two  courses  were  now' open.  *to  the  duke  of  Wellington 
and  Sir  'Robert  Feel — to  resign,  in  order  that  emancipa- 
tion might  be  carried  by  the  statesmen  who  had  always 
been  its  advocates,  and  who  might  therefore  carry  it  with- 
out any  violation  of  consistency  or  of  their  own  political 
principles.  It  was  for  not  adopting  this  course  that  they 
were  exposed  to  all  the  odium  which  they  so  long  endured. 
But  the  question  was,  whether  lord  Grey  or  lord  Lans- 
downe  could  have  carried  oatholic  emancipation  even  with 
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the  aiil  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Feel  in  oppan- 
tion — oould  overcome  tho  repugnance  of  the  sovereign  aaii 
the  resistance  of  theiiouseof  lords.  It  was  their  decided 
conviction  that  they  could  not,  especially  with  doe  regard 

the  safety  of  the  established  church.  Bat  being  cua- 
vinoed  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  question  ought 

be -settled,  the  duke  examined  the  .second  course  that 

s  Open  to  him,  and  embraced  it.  It  was  this;  that 
postponing  all  other  considerations  to  what  he  believed  tc 
be  a  great  public  duty,  he  should  himself,  as  prime  iuubv 
ter,  endeavour  to  settle  the  question. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  has  been  even  more  severely  ceasumd 
than  the  dufceof  Wellington  for  the  part  ha  took  on  the 
memorable. occasion.  He  wrote  a  long,  letter  to  the dnkt 
in  winch  he  earnestly  protested  against  taking  charge  of 
the  Emancipation  WH  in  thehouse  of  commons,  offering, 
at  the  same  time,  to  give  it  his  earnest  support.  lie  had 
also  offered  to  resign,  sea  means  of  removing  me  ofcetcolc 
to  the  adjustment  which  the  interests  of  the  country  de- 
manded. The  latter  concluded  as  follows :  "  I  do  not 
merely  volunteer  my  .retirement  at  whatever  may:  be  .the 
roost  convenient  time,  I  do  not  merely  .give  yea  the  pre- 
mise that  oat  of  office  (be  the  eacrificos  that  J-fbresje, 
private  and  public,  what  they  may)  I  will  csadisHy  so- 
operate  with  you  in  the  antthrnaat  of  this  question,  sad 
cordially  support  your  government;  but  I  add  totinamy 
derided  and  deliberate  opinion  that  it  will  tend  to  4kc 
satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  question  if  the  otigburthrg 
of  it  in  the  house  of  commons  and  the  general  s«psrin- 
teuaenceof  ite  progresB  becaaarnitted  to  other  heads  than 
mine."  And  in  his  "  Memoirfl  "  he  remarks:  "  Twenty 
yens  have  elapsed  since  tee-above  latter  was  written.  1 
read  it  now  with  the  full  testimony  of  my  own  heut-and 
conscience  to  the  perfect  sincerity  of  "the  advice  which  I 
then  gave,  and  the  aeelaraticms  which  I  than  made ;  with 
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written  with  a  clear  foresight  of  the  penalties  to  whii-Js 
the  course  I  resolved  to  take  would  expose  roe— the  rage  of 
party,  the  rejection  by  the  university  of  Oxford,  tic 
alienation  of  private  friends,  the  interruption  of  finally 
affections.  Other  penalties,  sech  ae  the  lose  of  office  and 
of  royal. favour,  I  would  not  oandeenend  to  norioe  if  they 
were  not  the  heaviest  in  the  estimation  of  vulgar  and  low- 
nuadsdmen,  incapable  of  appreciating  higher  motives  of 
public  conduct.  My  judgment  may  be  erroneous.  From 
the  deep  interest  I  have  in  the  result  (though  now  only  so 
far  a*  future  fame  is  concerned),  it  cannot  he  impartial; 
yet,  surely,  I  do  not  err  in  believing  that  wbeu  the  vaticm 
circumstances  on  which  my  decision  was  taken  are  calmly 
and  dispassionately  considered — thsstateof  pdleacal  parte* 
—the  recent,  discussions  in  parliament— the  result  of  the 
Chile  election,  and  the  prospects  ■which  it  opened— the 
earnest  ti  pre  nsntatifl"1*  and  emphatic  warnings  df  the  ens? 
governor  of  Ireland— ^the  evils,  rapidly  h»er«esmg,  of 
divided  coanaels  in  the  cabinet,  and  of  eonfiioirog  dso- 
akas  in  tike  two  houses  of  parlianrent — the  wceaB'y  ^ 
Eeme  syatematic  and  vigorous  course  of  policy  in  respfei 
to  Ireland— the  unpoesibilUy,  even  if  it  were  wise,  that 
that  policy  should  be  one  of  eoereien— aurely/Ithj"** 
in  believing  that  I  shall  not  hereafter  b 
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baring  heedlessly  and  precipitously,  ttill  leas  for  having 
dishonestly  and  treacherously,  enamelled  the  attempt  to 
adjust  the  long  litigated  questfen,  that  had  fin.  bo  many 

Tears  precluded  the  cordial itfnnliin  if  [inlili    men, 

and  had  left  Ireland  the  arena  for  faro  paiiiieai  conflicts, 
annnally  renewed,  withaBfc  the-  meana  of  anthaaiRttlre 
interposition  on  the  part  of  ton  mrnm.  HWftiUanng 
memorandum,  which  aeesaagaxrMcT  my  letter  of  the  tUfc 
of  August,  ib  the  commejrtary  apna  that  which  had:  base 
Bent  by  the  duke  and  returned  by  me.  Tha  latter  has  no 
doubt  been  preserved  hy  dm  duka.  The  genera!"  tenor  of 
the  suggestions  which  iti  «—*»■"■»*■  my-  b»  inferred  from 
my  remarks  upon  them" 

Such  was  the  stem  logia  of  faeta,  aoait  the  imperative 
requirements  of  events,  winch  cnsnnalled  on*  of  the  most; 
firm- minded  and  ooorageoae  man  of  his  age,  and  one  of 
the  most  decided  and  strong-wilM  of  conservative  ttates- 
men,  to  succumb  to  the  pow«  of  popular  »gj«»'^—  Tha 
Clare  election  was/the  harsh  pwhtde  to  catholic  emaneipa- 
tion  and  civil  etynuitn. 

HHAPTIgg;  TTV 
DUarbcd  Stat*  of  TiilimT    MuH^jQajMltloa  of  lb* 

LiiwIom  u  BjiII)  luy— Tin  aw—I  li  Cluto— ProU 
PsTpleiUr  orttn  Go'  "  - 


northward  at  the  head  of  10,000  Roman  catholic*.  In 
the  county  of  Monaghan,  the  Orangemen,  apprised  of  their 
approach,  took  possession  of  the  town  of  Ballyhay  in  large 
numbers,  prepared  to  encoanter  the  southern  invaders  of 
Ulster*.  As  the  OrangenwB  were  well  armed,  and  excited  to 
tha  utmost,  a  bloody  battle  would  have  ensued,  had  not 
a  timely  retreat.  Getting  out  of  his  car- 
riage, and-  mounting  a  swift  horse,  he  galloped  off,  amidst 

m  iniliji iinsit  iikiiihi  i-riiin  Till is 

The  formidable  organisation  of  the  Roman  catholics  led 

a  counter  ccgamaatios  o£  the  protestanta,  in  the  form  of 

UflMtok  clubs.    This  orgauisation  embraced  the  whole 

of  the  profaatant  peasantry,  north  and  south,  the  protectant 

and  many,  of  the  gentry.    They,  too,  held  their 

ragnhur  meetings,  had  then  exciting  oratory,  and  passed 

atory  of  the  inaction  of  the 


Heath  Muting— Mr.  SnatV 
tjlmtt*  Ui-clurnlloD—Weakna*. 

— T t— .».T....  w-dtv-aaj»«i-a-ai   —-- ~--- -«-—--, 

tsn'j  Letter  to  Pnuni.  CuiHn  aa|B«  off  tbo  "Wcarov,    Unam 


The  state  of  Ireland  continued  lo  i 

from  the  prorogation  of  parliament  tfetiai  end  of  the  yesn 

The  language  of  the  ry^—  in  tha  aaaaktua-ubeaon*' 

more  violent,  and  the  hanwsjarnnfetaarnirnnranwi  inlaw 

roatory.    In  4k~ ~ ron "tr  "* "^Tjim  and'TiiiiMaiiih  lii|pi 

bodies  of  men 

and  to  parade 

bands  were  regnJadjaonjanised.  and. adiiaial-lg e-ai— wu-luil 

The  Irish  government,  from,  t  inn 

gress  of  this  f    ■■ssMiliii  lanpi'nslli  ■       fb 

many  as  700  "  cavalry"  iinslil  nensiililn,  ailli 

infantry,  and  jni  Lilians^  infllBMSjimaaaiiMi 

surrounded  by  taaniands  of  tan  raaBaanartc 

persons  thus  paraded  wen  t-aaaeo*Ttha;«ati 

characters  in  the  onaatkjs  .'a—-  who 'Sad:' art 


nana-Unis 


ae%h«i 


i  the  perpasrattuB>  of  mardt 
apprehension  of  whom  large  mwnrtla  had  been.  GSSBHsT.iri 
vain  by  the  government-. _  H-am'iH-uaaatJilii-a-i)  aaraiidtt- 
be  expected,  excited  the  greatest:  alhent-.  aaaaTMt-  Inn  jn- 
teetanta  of  the  south,  aa  well  as-  Ban  unannhrt  iltani 
Etonian  catholics.  One 
with  them  was  the  fact  that  the  diasoaskms  of  the  priests 
against  the  meetings  in  military  army  were  disregarded. 
Mr.  lawless,  an  active  member  of  the  association,  marched 


government,  which  was  charged  with  neglecting  its  first 
and:  rassa*  imperative  -duty — the  protection  of  society  from 
lawless  vitnonaa-  The  Brunswick  era,  as  well  as  the  eman- 
cipates*; had  their  "rant-,"'  to  bear  the  expenses  of  the 
apisurn  Pnfj  ranfjnl  that  they  were  obliged  to  organise 
in  nnMsjanrraj,  andl  in  dsnmce  of  tha  constitution.  In 
Ulster-,,  tha  coanny  was  divided  into  two  camps,  catholic 
and  rnssMtant,  Nnsnitlntanding  the  difference  in  num- 
bers, tha  rjapeannBn*-  of.  Ulster  were  eager  to  encounter . 
tnair  aatipaaiaai  in  tna  field,  and  had  not  the  slightest 
dawr*orbamsE»*Sft  trnrnat  them.  They  had  all  the  proud 
cna-ilaaaan  c-T»  doaataant  rang,  and  regarded  the  military 
nratessnancrf their  aiisuiiiihlii  as  scornfully  as  the  Turks 
wjsn&rjMHsAsiflsiiaa'nHsannons  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks. 
ln»stathaf*fiisHng  on  both  sides  was  such,  that  an  aggres- 
tbe  proteatants  in  the  south  would  have  called 
forth  100,000  airaadrnsn  in  the  north;  and  an  aggression 
upon  the  «»thnH*^  in  Ulster-would  have  produced  a  similar 
afiectamang  the  nathnlinrt  at  MuuBter.  The  number  of 
favour  of  emancipation  constituted  but  a 
.  Ton  great  mass  were  against  concession. 
Ihsgn  beBereri  that  an.  insurrection  would  be  the  most 
nkn^nnnnKurnbta  difficulty.  With  the  aid  of  the 
.they-  net  tnnHnrj  were  able  to  crush  the  "papists," 
amnnT-rsntibMn  cnateed  in  1798,  and  then  they  hoped 
tbajj'  wca«H,  fan  quies;.  for  at  least  another  generation, 
ng-wnnk  theyr  annniered  their  proper  position  as 
laatnaK"  Thejt  fin-get,  however,  the  increase  in 
wnhara,  their-  ptoparty,  and  their  intelligence.  They 
tha.  growth  of  a  middle  class  amongst  them ;  the 
ad.  najwr  wdl  influence  of  the  hierarchy,  and  the 
fnrnudable  Band,  nt'  afjrators  supplied  by  the  fioman 
bar,  whose  raenrbers,  many  of  them  men  of  com- 
and  large  practice,  were  excluded  by 
•tan  bench;  which  exclusion  filled  tha 
rain*  of 'tha-  amhiiicaa  with  a  burning  sense  of  wrong, 
mndfc  hV  their,  interest  to  devise  all  possible  modes  of 
lug  tna  fans,  wsahr  kenaing  the  country  on  the  verge 
of  iiasuiix  linn. 

they  in  this  endeavour,  that  the 
naa  in:  a  state  of  the  greatest  possible  per- 
plexity*. Lord  Anglesea,  the  viceroy,  and  lord  Leveson 
Gower,  the  chief  secretary,  were  in  continual  correspond- 
ence with  the  home  secretary,  as  to  the  propriety  of  adopting 
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measures  of  repression.  Lord  Anglesea  was  decided  in  his 
conviction  that  emancipation  ought  to  be  immediately 
granted.  Hfl  was  naturally  reluctant  to  employ  force, 
unless  it  was  imperatively  Decenary,  and  then  be  felt  with 
Mr.  Peel  that  it  ought  to  be  used  effectively,  whatever 
might  be  the  consequences.  Neither  the  Irish  nor  the 
English  government  concealed  fromitsclf  what  those  conse- 
quences would  probably  be — namely,  an  open  rebellion,  a 
sanguinary  civil  war ;  which,  however,  Uiey  had  no  doubt 
of  being  able  to  put  down.  The  law  officers  of  the  crown, 
both  in  England  and  Ireland,  were  called  upon  for  their 
opinions  as  to  the  illegality  of  the  proceedings  of  the 


that  he  sometimes  did  and  said  things  which  made  the 
agitators  believe  that  they  hod  his  countenance  and  sup- 
port. For  example,  be  went  on  a  visit  to  lord  Cloneurry, 
who,  though  a  protestant,  was  a  member  of  the  Catholic 
Association,  and  who  a  few. days  after  entertaining  the 
representative  of  the  kins,  attended  a  meeting  of  that 
body.  .  The  excuse  of  lord  Anglesea  was,  that  lord  Clon- 
entry  went  for.  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  passing  of  a 
resolution  in  favour  of  exclusive  dealing.  The  opinion  of 
tbe  English  government  was  shared  by  Mr.  Vesey  Fitz- 
gerald and  many  other  liberal  statesmen  who  sympathised 
with  the  irritation  of  the  Irish  protestant*  at  the  supinenesa 


agitators,  as  to  the  likelihood  of  success  in  case  of  prose- 
cution, and  whether  the  government  would  be  warranted, 
by  statute  or  common  taw,  in  dispersing  the  popular 
assemblages  by  force.  They  agreed  on  both  sides  of  the 
channel  that  the  case  was  not  sufficiently  dear  to  justify 
the  government  either  in  legal  proceedings  or  military 
repression.  The  English  law  officers  came  to  this  conclu- 
sion, although  at  the  time  Sir  Charles  Wctherell  was 
attorney -general.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  the  tone 
of  the  correspondence  published  by  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
executors,  that  the  home  secretary  was  far  from  being  satis- 
fied with  the  conduct  of  lord  Anglesea.  It  was  believed 
that  he  did  not  always  act  with  sufficient  discretion,  and 


of  the  Irish  executive.  Looking  at  the  state  of  things 
at  this  distance  of  time,  every  impartial  person  roust  agree 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  tight.  He  had  urged  the  pro- 
priety of  issuing  a  proclamation  by  the  lord -lieu  ten  ant  in 
council,  warning  the  people  against  assembling  in  large 
bodies  in  military  array,  as  exciting  alarm  in  the  public 
mind,  and  threatening  to  disturb  the  peace.  When  at  lost 
lord  Anglesea  was  induced  to  adopt  this  course,  it  proved 
successful.  The  agitators  became  cowed  and  cautious,  and 
it  was  quite  evident  that  nothing  was  further  from  their 
wishes  than  to  come  to  blows,  either  with  the  troops  or  the 
Brunswickers.  Thus,  in  November,  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald 
wrote  to  Mr.  Peel :   "  The  sentiment  is  universal  of  dis- 
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gnat,  indignation,  and  alarm,  at  the  ]iroeeedingE  of  lord 
Anglesey's  government,  ami  at  the  tbne  of  bis  partisans  and 
liia  press.  Whether  the  collision  will  happen  so  soon  as  is 
i  intcmplated  I  know  not.  I  rather  think  not.  The  asso- 
ciation is  frightened ;  and  if  the  demonstrations  of  the 
.-  outh  are  interrupted,  and  Mr.  Lawless's  progress  in  the 
west  be  not  persevered  in,  it  is  possible-,  and  it  is  to  be 
imped,  that  the  hostiia  parties  may  not  coma  to  an 
I'lioroo-  of  blood.  But  can  no  read  the  reports  of  the 
mattings- that  are-  taking' place  and  expert  that  before  the 
winter  is  over,  the  gentry  of  the  country,  emancipators  an 
well  as  Brunswiokers,  will  not  call  on  the  government  to 
t.i.ke  a  part,  and  to  save  us  from  these  horrors  ?  "  Mr. 
Lesuo  Foster,  a  leading  Irish  statesman,  wrote  in  the  same 
month :  "  Depend  upon  it,  let  parliament  do  what 
they  may,  the  catholics-  wilt  not  rebel  Their  leaders  are 
more  deeply  convinced  than  you  are  of  the  utter  and 
immediate  rain  that  would  be  the  result  of  any  insurrec- 
tionary nttJTcmiHit ;  and  in  every  rank  among  them,  down 
to  the  lowest,  there  is  a  due  fear  of  the  power  of  England, 
tliefscilitiseofa  steam  invasion,  the  character  of  the  duke, 
and  not  leas^parhBpe  above  all,  the  readiness  of  the  Ulster 
protectants  for  battle.  It  is  further  to  be  born*  in  mind 
tliafcin  no  period' within  our  memory  was  the  ooadition 
of  tho  people  se>  rapidly  improving,  or  their-  employment  so 
great,  as  at  the  present  moment ;  and  thane  is  a  real,  sub- 
stantial dbanelraatraa  in  eonsaq  :isaoot  amongst  ail  ranks 
abase  th»  rases  rabble,  to  hazard  any  i.  isms  tins.-  would" 


Mr.  O'CoanriFs  a  rawed  n»y«p''»  of  aaths 
fisne."    Bfe  ws*  ia  thn  oeostav  babhV  of* 


j  that 

"  the-  raasxi  was  «i«wib>  a  crime  give*  strength  to  the 
enemy;"  aad  thai  nepeiitieal  advantages*  however- great, 
kUoaUt  b» otsaiiH.-d at  the  I  n^m—  i  if  "  one drop  of  Christian 
blood."  Ifcvnebbnusay  tha  teeters  which  he 
Lab^oCssBtreHHSBg; hi."  the  people  of  Ireland,"  anstwfcah 

taassshan:,  had  aiwwys  psntend  to   thino,  as,  a-  a*«-«^iy 

masss,  Ifyreajsi  osoniso— 

~  I  till    ll       III       I    ll  Mill 

There 

inspire  his-Btnnii  oatsssBsr  aasnatajasssfcwiia 

iiess  of  their  physical  power,  supplanting  the  ataritb  spirit 
that  had  been  inspired  by  the  penal  code.  Ho  was  accus- 
tomed to  say  that  for  every  shilling  of  "  rent"  there  was 
a  man,  and  the  man  could  graap  a  weapon,  and  pat  forth 
a  power  that  slumbered  in  his  rijjlit  arm.  In  fact,  this 
mighty  political  conjuror  produce  1  all  his  spells  by  invok- 
ing this  .phantom  of  physical  fore  2 :  nor  did  bo  invoke  it 
in  vain,  for  it  was  that  phantom  that  ultimatjly  terrified 
the  most  determined  supported  of  protestant  ascendancy 
into  the  surrender  of  the  principle  of  civil  equality.  Tha 
Catholic  Association,  in  its  origin,  was  treated  with  con- 
tempt, and  even  catholics  themselves  spoke  of  it-  with 
derision ;  but  as  it  proceeded  in  its  operations,  tha  speeches 
that  were  weekly  delivered  produced  an  effect  which  daily 
increased.  The  cathoKa  aristocrat  was  made  to  feel  "  that 
his  ancient  blood,  which  slavery  had  made  stagnant  in  his 
veins,  was  of  no  avail;  the  catholic  merchant  was  taught 


that  his  coffers  filled  with  gold  could  no*  impact  to  Mm 
any  substantial  importance,  when  every  needy  corporator 
looked  down  upon  him  from  the  pedestal  of  his  aristncnUw 
religion ;  the  catholic  priest  was  infnyww*  thai  ho  had 
much  occasion  to  put  the  lessons  of  luimihty  inculcated  by 
the  Gospel  into  practice,  when  every  coxcomb  minister  of 
the  establishment  could,  with  impunity,  put  soase  aacac- 
dotal  affront  upon  him.  In  short,  from  the  pmadsat 
nobleman  down  to  the  meanest  serf,  the  whole  body  of 
Roman  catholics  were  rendered  aensttae  of  their  inferior 
posture  in  the  state.  Tha  stigma,  was  pointed  ati  mam 
became  exasperated  at  their  grievances  when  they  ware 
roused  to  their  perception ;  a  mirror  was  held  up  to 
Ireland,  and  when  she  beheld  the  brand  upon  her  fore- 
head, it  began  to  burn.  Rsviled  as  the  catholic  dema- 
gogues have  been,  still  did  they  not  accomplish  great 
things  when  they  succeeded  in  marehaJling  and  bringing 
the  whole  population  of  the  country  into  array  ?  The 
English  people  had  been  previously  taught  to  hold  the 
Irish  catholics  in  contempt ;  but  when  they  saw  that  such 
an  immense  population  was  actuated  by  one  indignant 
sentiment,  and  was  combined  in  an  impassioned,  bat  not 
the  less  effectual,  organisation,  and,  above  all,  when  they 
perceived  £1,000  a- week  pouring  into  the  exchequer,  their 
alarm  waeexciledj  and,  sssbnsBjfr  their  priest  wsavwoemdod, 
they  ceased  to  despise  where  thay  had  begun  to  fear.  The 
wonders  which  were  asmeved  in  Waterford,  in  .Armagh, 
in  ascnmghwm,  — T  111  TunHi.  mss-hs  new  nil  In  llsenjss  m 
of  utsgy  whtah  had  bean  adopted.  "  We  are  nek,  after 
all,"  acid  Mr.  Slash  "  like- the  captive*  of  Galentns,  who 
wesesQe-wei  to  perish  rather  than-  tha*  tber^afc  should 
be  awakened. ftpm  ins-obap.  Tut  mfl  tin  iisiiisiiin  ggm  I 
to  slumber  o«  antEsturbed  lij  I  he  miiafjn  sim*'iimii>iiiiiT 
by  the  cries  of  Ireland.  IrehneV  snssl  tfasssespssa  thswgh 
she  man*  net  be- able  tat  break  open,  their  door^  tiO  the 
rwinist—  si att thw— lhras  ninliim ,  ■  T'li  BssjftsaJ,  nilli 
th%  Knocking:!'     We  most  keep  perrBtnssIriafcTinw  the 


•weflasfofM 

IssKssssn  ssBVsi  bat  MsstffcssT;  sssB  tOtm  ussy  ore 
tea  at 
find, 
to  eav  policy. 
TTTiiisiiw  in  Tn.  ill  wmTiiIiiiiji  lie  ftnrrf  to  cavil  at  our 
proceedings ;  and  this  being  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
whatever  course  wo  pursue,  I  prefer  the  bold  and  manly 
system  to  the  base  and  servile,  which  would  equally  supply 
arguments  against  our  course.  If  I  am  to  be  treated  like 
a  dog,  I  had  rather  be  chained  up  as  a  furious  hound,  than 
beaten  like  a  well-bred  spaniel,  and  repaid  with  blowB  for 
my  sycophancy  and  fawning.  Bat,  independently  of"  the 
superior  mm  Tin™  of  taking  a  bold  and  determined  course, 
and  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  whole  empire — and,  I 
may  add,  of  the  world — to  the  oppression  of  the  Irish 
catholics,  which  is  so  disgraceful  to  the  Engliei  nation* 
and  makes  all  Europe  cry  out  '  Shame ! '  the  more 
honourable  is  also,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  wisest  conrje. 
Nothing  ■  hot  the  permanent  exigency  of  concession  will 
produce  it.  It  is  for  us  to  generate  that  exigency.  Ffcw 
is  that  to  be  effected?    By  rousing,  consolidating,  and. 
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mganiaing  the  enargias  of  the  people.  These  are  many — 
aye, -and  in  our  own  body — who  tell  us  that  >we  ehould 
ipnck  the  legiaiatnre  in  &  ban  Ami  senile  attitude,  as 
if  balend  shoohi  be  fearful  lest  tin  reiteration  «f  her  tn- 
rhdnts  should  weary  the  honourable  aowse ;  »nd«he*oubI 
ratface  her  uuppueationa  with  an  apebgy  fcT  berintnaubn. 
bet  rue  not  be  told  of  the  pride  of  theEagHeh  people.  If 
they  we  fend,  they  will  evetrtittByreapoot  at  the  aaarnvbr 
adepting  a  tittle  of  their  own  character  ud  JWWWT. 
Thj  tone  and  the  attitude  of  behind  should  eomtvanfl 
with  her  iiautueing  importance  Mid  power.  :She  should 
stand  at  the  bar  of  th-j  legislature  area  £  nxd  htdepofient, 
and,  -etretebing 'forth  ber  vigorous  and  gigantic  arm,- she 
should  remind  her  oppressors  of  the  infraatien  of  treatioa, 
oTtbo  breach  rf  contracts,  of  tire  violation  of  all  right,  of 
the  outrage  upon  «U  honour  -.  and,  baring  dtiuoaewfad 
hrr  injuries,  having  disclosed  all  'her  wrongs,  having  hern 
•fen  her  bosom,  if  I  may  ao  say,  and  shown  the  'hideous 
osneer  of  faotian,  eating  to  the  heart,  .and  corroding  the 
Hfe  and  ■nbstHiee  of  her  being,  the  should,  tell  than  that 
shewnl  be  eventually  as  strong  as  .the  »  naserable,  and 
sxohustt,  Tto  mo  justice— rescue  me  from  wretchedness 
aad  from  distraction — give  me  back  mj  liberty—  raise 
me  to  theplaee  J  should  maintain  in  the  -empire — give  me 
haok  my  apdEaSod  rights- -restore  me  to  my  violated 

taTarsJswi     give  aw  back  my  Sberty,  or ' 'I  panee 

ipon  tee  brink  of  the  atteraativetowbieh  I  had  honied, 
and,  renefeig  from  it,  leave  it  to  you  to  eomptete  'tire 


Shortly  befcre  the  Clare  election,  Mt.  O'Coeuell  -esfct- 
hhrhed' the  order  of  "liberators,1"  m  a  merle  of  exrmsaing 
the  gtssatesat  aad  confidence  of -the  people  rorpsnfcservioes. 
lki  objects  were  to  prevent  the  formation  or  ooutnruatiee 
af  secret  eoeietiee ;  ioomwffiate  all. classes  in  one  bond  of 
hastherbeed  and  affection,  "so  mat  all  refagioaB  animosi- 
ties may  nranr  among  Irishmen ; "  to  bury  in  total  and 
etarnal  oblivion  an  ancient  animosities  and  reproaches ;  to 
prevent  fends  and  riots,  and  faction  fights  at  'nun,  markets, 
aad  patron ;  *»  promote  the  collection  of  a  national  f  and 
fe  uanioaol  purposes ;  to  protest  roterH  from  tie  vengeance 
of  "their  landlords,  and  to  wateh  oror  -their  registration ; 
"to  promote  the  system  of  dealing  exclusively  with  the 
friend  a  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  protestant  aad 
ssthohc,  -with  the  selection,  "where  choice  can  be  made,  of 
asssOstsmt  friends  being  the  meet  dismterested  of  the  two; 
aho,  to  prevent,  as  much  es  possible,  all  dealing  with  the 
esmmes  of  Ireland,  whether  proteatsnt,  Orangemen,  or 
Change  catholics,  the  worst  of  all  Orangarii ;  to  promote 
the  exclusive  nee  of  articles  the  growth  and  manufacture 
•fSieJaad." 
The  system  of  exclusive  dealing  thus  recommended  was 

aaaaj of  social  corruption  and  social  persecution  .  while 

una  attempt  to  serve  Ireland  by  the  erdntire  use  of  articles 
*f  Irish  produce  only  showed  Kr.  O'CorraeTTs  ignorance 
•f    political  economy.      The  system,  however,  was  soon 

■■■  luaifl. 

nhi  rmrnvmririii  among  the  Roman  catbohes  after  the 
fW IHSU.IJUU  was,  that  emancipation  was  Tirtnally  won. 


60  atnmg  -me  the  feeling  of  exaltation  that  immediately 
after  the  catholic  rent  reached  the  mm  of  £2,704  in  one 
week  ;  the  next  week  it  waa  £1,437 ;  and  though  it  1000 
after  went  to  £500  a  week,  it  showed  the  strength  of  the 
popular  outberoasm.  Liberator  chiba  were  established  in 
every  part  of  the  ooantry.  They  were  branches  of  the 
association ;  bat  each  had  its  own  peculiar  organisation, 
its  arteroftl  management,  and  its  working  committees. 
By  means  of  that  machinery  the  whole  popolation  af  -the 
eeuntvy  couM  be  moved  at  any  moment,  and  in  any 
direction.  This  is  a  very  remarkable  fitet,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  theory  of  the  hmrulane  and  "Belt!.; 
obaraoterof  the  Oeltic  race,  their  averaenees  to  order  and 
method,  and  the  ditioulty  of  getting  them  to  pursue  any 
oooweijitiiiiliiiilly.  O'Cormell,  a  man  of  Celtic  blood, 
was  one  of  0»e  greatest  methodisers  of  his  day ;  and  there 
is  scarcely  an  example  in  history  of  any  popular  leader 
baring  wrought  an  oppressed  race,  conaaitmg  of  six 
auUionB  of  people,  always  prone  to  drviiion,  into  an 
ecgaaiaation  so  compact  that  he  could  wield  the  fierce 
rleraeoracy  at  hht  wfl  1,  and  bid  dehanee  to  -the  roeat  power- 
fal  state  in  the  world  to  suppress  the  vohiirtary  ■system  of 
government  he  had  established.  Thkia,  perhaps,  thomost 
aragakr  and  mstroctive  rant  in  the  wmne  career  of  the 
great  agitator. 

An  impreasen  got  abroad,  eoon  after  the  Clare  deo- 
«ion,  that  the  dahe  of  Wellington  aad  Mr.  'Peel  were 
wavering  on  tfaaeathoko  qiiclaap;  nnd  in  the  month  of 
Angnstfolkrwragii  profound  aemwitionwss  atoQooed  by  a 
apseeh  made  by  Mr.  Dawson,  one  of  the  members  for 
Londonderry.  Mr.  Dawson  was  the  brother-in-law  of  the 
home  secretary.  The  latter  represented  Oxford  unweratty, 
haviagbeaten  Canning  oat  of  the  field,  as  the  champion 
of  proteatant  ascendancy.  The  former  represented  the 
greatest-  stronghold  of  protestantism  in  Ireland,  Ate  very 
last  of  all  ita  oseatxtuencies  to  toleratj  a  depsrtnre  from 
its  own  mspiring  watchword,  ■'  No  surrender ,T  Mr. 
Dawson  had  been  a  most  uncompromising  antagonist  of  the 
cathoiio  claims.  We  csuaot  wonder,  then,  at  the  startling 
effect,  which  ran  like  an  eleotric  ihook  throngh  the  country, 
when  snoh  a  man — a  member  of  the  government — at  a 
ratbhc  banquet,  ia  the  midst  of  the  local  ehien  of  con- 
servatism within  the  walls  of  Derry,  enrromtdccTby  all  the 
memorials  of  the  gtoriaoB  revolution  of  1986,  pronounced 
the  word  "Surrender."  He  was  deserrbed  as  the  "pilot 
balloon,"  to  show  the  direction  in  which  the  wind  blew  in 
high  quarters.  His  memorable  speech  on  this  occasion  is 
part  of  Irish  history  and  of  English  history,  too  ;  for  it 
referred  to  matters  which  had  occupied  the  BrKith  parlia- 
ment for  years,  and  during  this  year  absorbed  nearly  the 
whole  attention  of  the  cabinet.  It  had  wrecked  manyau 
admimitrafion,  and  the  present  one,  with  the  greatest 
captain  of  modern  times,  was  struggling  among  the 
breakers. 

"  i  have  not  stayed  Here,"  said  Mr.  Dawson,  Torn 
trifling  object,  such  as  to  drink  the  glorious  memory,  or  to 
cheer  the  'prentice  boys.  It  is  my  duty,  as  I  am  here,  to 
state  to  the  meeting  tny  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
catholic  question  ;  and  I  beg  the  attention  of  this  company 
to  the  co-ndatitm  hi  which,  in  my  opinion,  this  subject  has 
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reduced  the  country.  In  place  of  an  exclusive  devotion  to 
the  business  of  life,  and  an  industrious  pursuit  of  the  pro- 
fessional occupations — the  only  certain  toad  to  wealth  and 
eminence — this  question  has  made  every  man,  from  the 
peer  to  the  peasant,  a  politician ;  it  is  the  absorbing  topic 
of  every  man's  discourse,  and  it  is,  in  consequence,  the 
plentiful  parent  of  exaggerated  fears,  of  unmeasured  pre- 
tensions, of  personal  hatred,  of  religions  fury,  of  political 
strife,  of  calumny,  of  abuse  and  persecution,  such  as  is  not 
to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  civilised  world.  No 
matter  what  your  pursuits,  no  matter  is  hat  your  dispo- 
sition may  be,  the  subject  pursues  you  in  every  part  of  tbe 
country.  It  is  the  prevailing  topic  at  your  breakfast- 
table,  of  your  dinner-table,  of  your  supper- tablet.  It  is 
the  subject  of  debate  among  men  ;  it  is  the  cause  of  alarm 
among  women.  It  meets  you  at  tbe  castle  of  Dublin  ;  it 
meets  you  at  the  house  of  the  country  gentleman ;  it 
creeps  into  the  courts  of  justice  ;  it  is  to  be  found  at  the 
grand  jury;  it  is  to  be  seen  at  the  markets  and  fairs ;  it  is 
to  be  found  even  at  our  places  of  amusement;  it  meets 
you  wherever  you  go !  Would  that  the  evil  ended  here ! 
but  we  may  see  what  the  mischief  of  such  a  state  of  things 
must  be  In  tbe  convulsed  state  of  society,  and  tbe  annihi- 
lation of  all  those  ties  upon  which  the  well-being  of  society 
depends.  The  state  of  Ireland  is  an  anomaly  in  the  history 
of  civilised  nations ;  it  has  no  parallel  in  ancient  or  modern 
history,  and,  being  contrary  to  the  character  of  all  civil 
institutions,  it  must  terminate  in  general  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion. It  is  true  that  we  have  a  government  to  which 
outward  obedience  is  shown,  which  is  responsible  to  parlia- 
ment and  answerable  to  God  for  the  manner  of  adminis- 
tering its  functions ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  an  immense 
majority  of  the  people  look  up,  not  to  the  legitimate 
government,  but  to  an  irresponsible  and  to  a  self-con- 
stituted association  for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
the  country.  The  peace  of  Ireland  depends  not  upon  the 
government  of  the  kino,  but  upon  that  of  the  Catholic 
Association.  (Loud  cries  of  "  More's  the  shame  I  Why  not 
put  it  down?'')  It  has  defied  the  government,  and  trampled 
upon  the  law  of  the  land,  and  it  is  beyond  contradiction 
that  the  tame  power  that  banished  a  cabinet  minister  from 
the  representation  of  his  county,  because  he  was  a  minister 
of  the  king,  can  maintain  or  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
country  just  as  it  suits  their  caprice  or  ambition.  The 
danger  impends  over  every  institution  established  by  law. 
The  church  enjoys  its  dignity,  and  the  clergy  enjoy  their 
revenues  by  the  law  of  the  land  ;  but  we  know  not  how 
soon  it  may  please  the  Catholic  Association  to  issue  their 
anathema  against  the  payment  of  tithes ;  and  what  man  is 
hardy  enough  to  say  that  tbe  catholic  will  disobey  its 
mandates?  It  depends  upon  the  Catholic  Association,  no 
man  can  deny  it,  whether  tbe  clergy  are  to  receive  their 
incomes  or  not.  (Uproar.)  The  condition  of  landlords  is 
not  more  consoling.  Already  they  have  been  robbed  of 
their  influence  over  their  tenantry — already  they  have 
become  mere  cyphers  upon  their  estates;  nay,  in  many 
places  they  are  worse  than  cyphers ;  they  have  been 
forced  to  become  the  tools  of  their  domineering  masters, 
the  catholic  priesthood — and  it  depends  upon  a  single 
breath,  a  single  resolution  of  the  Catholic  Association, 


whether  the  landlords  are  to  be  robbed  of  their  rents  or 
not.  So  perfect  a  system  of  organisation  was  never  yet 
achieved  by  any  body  not  possessing  the  legitimate  powers 
of  government.  It  is  powerful,  it  is  arrogant — it  derides 
and  it  has  triumphed  over  the  enactmenta  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  is  filling  its  coffers  from  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  the  people.  What  I  say  is,  that  the  Catholic 
Association,  by  securing  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
people,  consolidated  to  itself  a  power  by  which  it  may 
supply  the  sinews  of  war,  or  undermine,  by  endless  liti- 
gation and  persecution,  the  established  institutions  of  the 
country.  Such  is  the  power  of  this  new  phenomenon ;  and 
I  will  ask  any  man  has  it  been  slow  to  exercise  its  influ- 
ence ?  In  every  place  where  the  catholic  population  pre- 
dominates, it  is  all  powerful  and  irresistible ;  it  has 
subdued  two-thirds  of  Ireland  by  its  denunciations,  more 
completely  than  Oliver  Cromwell  or  king  William  ever 
subdued  the  country  by  the  sword.  The  aristocracy,  tbe 
clergy,  the  gentry,  are  all  prostrate  before  it.  In  those 
devoted  regions,  a  perfect  abandonment  of  all  the  dignity 
and  influence  belonging  to  station  and  rank  seems  to  have 
taken  place  ;  or,  if  a  struggle  be  made,  as  in  Clare,  it  is. 
only  to  insure  the  triumph  of  this  daring  autocrat.  In 
those  parts  of  Ireland  where  the  protestant  and  catholic 
population  is  pretty  equally  divided,  the  same  influence  is 
felt,  if  not  in  so  exaggerated  a  degree,  at  least  so  mis- 
chievously, that  comfort  and  security  are  alike  uncertain. 
Amongst  the  two  classes  we  see  distrust  and  suspicion,  a 
perfect  alienation  from  each  other  in  sentiment  and  habit, 
and  an  ill-suppressed  desire  to  measure  each  other's  strength 
by  open  warfare.  The  institutions  of  society  are  reviled, 
the  predominance  of  authority  is  lost,  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  the  impartiality  of  the  courts  of  justice  is  cer- 
tainly much  impaired,  the  magistracy  is  condemned  or 
supported  as  it  is  supposed  to  lean  to  tbe  Orangemen  or  the 
Roman  catholics,  and  even  trade  and  barter  are  regu- 
lated by  the  same  unhappy  distinctions,  of  religious 
feeling.  Such,  gentlemen,  is  really  the  true  picture  of 
this  country — a  country  possessing  every  material,  by  the 
bounty  of  God  and  the  intelligence  of  tbe  natives,  to 
become  great,  powerful,  and  wealthy ;  but  in  which  every 
hope  is  blasted  and  every  exertion  frustrated  by  the 
unhappy  dissensions  of  its  inhabitants.  And  now,  gentle- 
men, it  is  time  to  ask  ourselves  the  question.  What  most 
be  the  result  of  such  a  disordered  state  of  things,  and  such 
a  complete  overthrow  of  all  the  relations  of  society  ?  Some 
gentlemen  will  say,  Rebellion ;  and  the  sooner  it  comes  tho 
sooner  we  shall  be  able  to  crush  it.  (Loud  cheers,  which 
lasted  several  minutes.)  Now,  I  entertain  a  very  different 
opinion.  It  is  jiot  the  interest,  and  I  believe  it  is  not  the 
wish,  of  the  Roman  catholic  leaden  to  drive  the  people 
into  rebellion.  We  bare  the  best  security  for  the  purity 
of  their  intentions  in  that  respect,  in  the  stake  they  hold 
in  the  country,  and  in  the  moral  conviction  that  they  would 
be  the  first  victims  of  a  rebellion.  If  a  rebellion  should 
take  place,  it  will  not  be  from  the  orders  or  example  of  the 
Roman  catholic  leaders  (hisses),  but  from  the  readiness  of 
the  two  contending  parties  to  come  into  conflict  with  each 
other,  and  from  the  total  impossibility  of  cheeking  the 
ebullition  of  popular  frenzy  if  the  two  parties  be  goaded 
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and    exasperated    against    uach    other   by   inflammatory 


■rill  be  a  state  of  society  far  worse  than  rebellion ;  it  will 
be*  revolution — a  revahrtion,  not  effected  fcy  tbeswnrd, 
bnt  by  anlermining  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and 
invorringev^estnhnshment,  civfl,  politto»l,a«!rtligionB. 
Thereneverwasa  time  whan  the  * hole  catholic  body — and 
it  signifim  very  little  whether  their  numbers  be  two  miliums 
or  six  millions — there  never  waa  a  time  when  the  whole 
body  ww  so  completely  roused  and  engrossed  by  political 
passions  as  the  present.  They  found  oat  the  valae  of 
union;  -they  had  put  in  practice  the  secret  of  oonrbiaation  ; 
they  feel  a  confidence  in  the  ■Deport  of  numbers ;  they 
h&vo.laid  prostrate  the  pomp  and  power  of  wealth  ;  they 
tana  contended  against  the  influence  of  authority  and  the 
decrem  of  the  legislature;  they  nave  enjoyed  -an  easy 
trimnjph  over  both." 

Thai,  there  was  a  complete  accordance  between  Mr. 
Sbetl,  the  eloquent  .and  andaoiona  agitator,  and  Mr. 
Dawson,  one  of  tie  ablest  and  moat  loyal  ministers  of 
Uw  crown,  ja  to  the  victorious  power  »f  the  Catholic  Abso- 
cjatkm.  But  to  bare  its  triumphs  thus  proclaimed  on  ihe 
very  spot  where  protectant  ascendancy  had  been,  established 
2b0  yean  before,  and  which  had  ever  aincc  ramained  its 
greatest  stronghold,  was  more  than  could  be  homo  by  men 
who  awijoat  bean driniing  with  onthaaiaain  "The  glorious, 
picas,  and  immortal  naenrory"  df  William  III.  Air. 
Dawson  waa,  therefore,  re-riled  and  execrated;  be  wan 
Homed  ha  effigy,  andfor  yean  hianame  was  almost «:  odious 
to  the  Orangemen  as  larady,  one  traitor.  Hitherto,  the 
agitation  on  both  aides  had  bean  little  better  than  child's- 
play.  The  pietists  ill  .party  rested  satisfied  in  the  per-- 
snaaton  that  "the  constitution  in  chuvchnod  state "  wes 
aafe.in  the  keeping  of  .a  thoroughly  oooaorvotive  govern- 
ment— «  home  of  lords  which  would  not  change  the  lawe  of 
England,  and  a  aanraign  who  would  not  violate  liis  coro- 
nation oath.  Bnt  when  they  found  their  standard  - 
bearani  isiuting,  and  "their  meat  trusted  oommanders 
parlaying  with  the  enemy,  their  exasperation  knew 
beanos.  ToeBmnewiokcn  were  now  terribly  in. earn 
Their  blood  wan  ap,  and  they  longed  for  the  arbitrament 
oftheaword. 

Tie  agitation  extended  taEngland, 
papery"  cry  wne  effectual  I  j  raised.     The  duke  of  Siew- 
enctle,  lord  Wmshihca,  and  lord  Kenyan  fed  the  way 
the  fiirmation  of  Brunswick  club*.     A.great  iletnonstrati 
was  got  up  on  Fensnden  Heath — a  monster  meeting  of 
Bananas  Brnaawiakere.    To  counteract  iti  effects, 
determined  that  some  of  the  leading    advocates  of  the 
catholic  sense,  being  freeholders  of  KenyAonM  go  to  the 
meeting.     Among  those  who  attended  were  lord  Darnlay, 
Mr.  Cobbett,  sergeant  Shoe,  and  Mr.  Shell ;  but  none  of 
them  could  obtain  a  hearing.    Wr.  Sbeil  bad  some  pre- 
pared with  a  grand  speech,  Gainfully  written  oat,  aa 
his cuatom,  and  oommitted  to  memory,  bat  not  «o. strictly 
is  additions  as.  might  be 


as  delivered.  The  reporter,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  it  womld  be  delivesei  all  Tight,  aaadeadl  .possible  uasto 
to  get  it  into -type.  Ihe  speech  appeared  Utxttnwo  ;  but 
it  unfortunately  happened  that,  owing  to  the  aproar  and 
continued  interruptions,  it  was  not  dehVrarad.  Tho  cinonm  ■ 
became  the  subject  afxaanreraalffemark.  and 'elicited 
by  no  means  nattering  to  the  Irish  orator.  The 
speech,  .however,  was  ae.ah)eafiianyJu.had  ever  delivered. 
It  consisted  chiefly  of  an  aUhoaate  defame  of  the  .Raman 
mtaajHcohnruhrrDmtLoeharjtcof pemenaciari.  It  admitted 
that  it  did  |icmnaute.liko  ovary  other  ohnrch'  whan,  in  power ; 
bat  that  it  was  an  incident  «f  ihteatAhlasunent,  net  the 
natural  result  of.  iti  spirit  and  principles. 
In  to  mean  time,  rhBCathofc.Aanomatsnn'wanpnTaaing 
i  work  with  increasing -vigiear  and  ietevminatjon.  It 
resolved  tiheiwe  forth  to  support  noBanaiabtevAosshouldoot 
pledge  himself  to  oppose  every  government  that  did  .not 
make  emancipation  a  cabinet  measure.  Provincial  want  ings 
held  in  Clonmel,  Kilkenny,  and  ftlnlingar;  the 
chair  at  the  hut  plane  being  occupied  by  the  ■  marquis  of 
Weatmcath.  Between  the  two  extreme  partial  there  were 
many  moderate  man,  of  high,  social  pneititm,  anxiooa 
for  something  like  a  compromise.  Some  of  these  were  in 
confidential  eommnnioation  with  lord  Angtessas  govern- 


When  he  arrived  at  the  meeting,  the  reporter  torn  the 
Sat  asked  bun  for  hie  nMsweript,  which  he  .gave,  with  the 
nnderstanding  that  he  "mat  make  it  correspond  with  his 


raent,  and  it  was  thought  desirable  to  establish  a  liberal 
platform,  within  view  to  moderate  the  violence  nf  catholics 
and  Brunswick*™.  It  waa  with  this  object  that  Wr. 
Pierce  Mahony  got  up  the  celebrated  "  Laintter  declara- 
tion," so  oalled  from  the  signature  of  Ireland's  only  duke. 
But,  the  ^experiment  nerved  only  to  reveal  the  weakness  of 
the  moderate  party,  for  after  lying  for  signature  in  la- 
touche's  bank  for  two  month),  only  forty-two  names  were 
attaohed  to  it  within  that  period.  When,  however,  the 
straggle  between  the  two  .pnrties  was  on  *he  .peint  of 
having  a  bloody  issue,  the  alarm  spread  through  tbe 
ranks  of  moderate  men  en  both  sides,  and  the  docu- 
ment rapidly  received  signatures.  The  declaration  set 
forth  that  the  disqualifying  laws  'which  affected  Bntnan 
osthohis  were  productive  of  consequences  .prejudicial. in 
the  highest  degree  to  the  utenestB  nf  Ireland  the 
primary  cause  of  her  poverty — the  eonvoe  of  political 
discontents  and  religions  animosities — deatracsive  alike 
df  social  happiness  and  national  prosperity.  Unless 
the  legislature  should  speedily  apply  a  remedy  to  .those 
evils,  they  must  in  their  rapid  pregnwaion  assume  each  c. 
character  as  would,  perhaps,  render  their  removal  impos- 
sible. It  waa  stated,  therefore,  to  he  a  .matter  of  para- 
mount importance  that  the  whole  -subject  should  be  taken 
into  immediate  eonsideration  by  parliament,  "with  .a  view 
to  such  a  final  conciliatory  adjustment  aa  may  be  con- 
ducive to  the  peace  and  strength  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
to  the  stability  of  our  national  institutions,  and  to  tlrs 
general  aatieiastion  and  concord  of  all  ohwes  of  bis 
majesty's  ■  s  ubj  ecte. " 

As  winter  approached  tbe  state  of  things  assumed  a 
more  novteatoss  aspect.  The  leading  agitators  were  them- 
selves dismayed  when  they  looked  down  the  precipice  t  > 
the  edge  af  wiich  they  had  brought  the  nation.  They 
were  therefore  exceedingly  anxious  that  the  liberal  pro- 
I  testants  should  take  an  active  part  as  mediators,  in  order, 
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if  possible,  to  avert  a  disastrous  collision.  A  good  occasion 
wn  offered  bj  the  visit  of  lord  Morpeth  to  Ireland.  Thin 
enlightened  and  accomplished  nobleman,  always  the  friend 
of  aril  and  religious  liberty,  destined  to  preside 
government  of  Ireland,  as  -viceroy,  when  the  regime  of 
civil  equality  was  fully  established,  anil  to  be  the  con- 
genial interpreter  of  its  spirit — was  then  invited  to  a  great 
banquet,  which  was  attended  by  all  the  leading  friends  of 
civil  and  religions  liberty  in  and  about  Dublin,  protestant 
and  catholic.  The  duke  of  Leinster  was  in  the  chair,  and 
Mr.  Shell  appealed  to  him,  in  the  most  eloquent  terms,  by 
all  that  was  patriotic  and  glorious  in  the  history  of  his 
ancestors  the  Geraldinea — which  for  seven  hundred  years 
formed  a  great  part  of  the  history  of  Ireland,  and  who  were 
iu  past  times  considered  more  Irish  than  the  Irish  them- 
selves—to put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  liberal  party, 
to  take  the  helm,  and  steer  the  vessel  through  the  breakers 
that  threatened  to  engulf  it. 

Dr.  Curtis,  the  Roman  catholic  primate,  was  an  old 
friend  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  whom  he  had  known 
during  the  war  in  the  Peninsula,  and  with  whom  he  had 
kept  up  a  confidential  correspondence  on  the  subject  of 
the  catholic  claims,  on  the  state  of  the  country,  on  the 
disposition  of  the  Roman  catholics  in  the  army,  and  other 
matters  of  the  kind.  Many  of  the  duke's  letters  to  the 
venerable  archbishop  have  been  recently  found  among  the 
papers  of  the  latter,  and  are  now  in  possession  of  Mr. 
William  J.  Fitapatrick,  J.P.,  author  of  the  "  Life  and 
Times  of  the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Doyle."  Onthellthof 
December  the  duke  wrote  to  Dr.  Curtis  as  follows: — 

"  Mr  bear  Sir, — I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  4th 
instant,  and  I  assure  you  that  you  do  me  justice  in 
believing  that  I  am  sincerely  anxious  to  witness  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Roman  catholic  question,  which,  by  benefiting 
the  state,  would  confer  a  benefit  on  every  individual 
belonging  to  it.  But  I  confess  that  I  see  no  prospect  of 
such  a  settlement.  Party  has  been  mixed  up  with  the 
consideration  of  the  question  to  such  a  degree,  and  such 
violence  parades  every  discussion  of  it,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  expect  to  prevail  upon  men  to  consider  it  dispassionately. 
If  we  could  bury  it  in  oblivion  for  a  short  time,  and 
employ  that  time  diligently  in  the  consideration  of  its 
difficulties  on  all  sides  (for  they  are  very  great),  I  should 
not  despair  of  seeing  a  satisfactory  remedy. — Believe  me, 
my  dear  sir,  ever  your  most  faithful  humble  servant, 

"  Wellington." 
After  the  reports  that  had  gone  abroad,  to  the  effect  that 
the  government  were  about  to  settle  the  question,  and  that 
they  had  even  prepared  a  bill  on  the  subject,  this  letter 
from  the  prime  minister  to  the  Roman  catholic  primate 
was  most  disappointing.  Besides,  it  was  absurd  to  expect 
that  the  subject  could  be  buried  in  oblivion.  The  duke, 
no  doubt,  had  in  his  mind  the  difficulty  with  the  king, 
and  the  excitement  of  protestant  feeling  in  England, 
which  was  exasperated  by  the  violence  of  the  debates  in 
the  Catholic  Association,  and  the  tone  of  menace  and 
defiance  which  that  body  had  assumed.  This  obstacle  was 
not  lessened  by  the  letter  in  question,  the  purport  of  which 
was  communicated  to  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  also  to  the  lord- 
lieutenant.    The  latter  wrote  an  admirable  letter  in  reply, 


which  led  to  serious  consequences.  On  the  22nd  of 
December  Dr.  Curtis  sent  him  the  duke's  letter,  and  a 
copy  of  hie  own  answer  to  it.  He  acknowledged  that  it 
conveyed  information  which  he  had  not  himself  received, 
though  entitled,  from  tats  position,  to  receive  it  first.  He 
then  frankly  offered  his  opinion  as  to  the  course  which  it  be- 
hoved the  catholics  to  pursue.  He  was  perfectly  convinced 
that  the  final  and  cordial  settlement  of  the  question  could 
atone  givo  peace,  harmony,  and  prosperity  to  all  classes  of 
his  majesty's  subjects.  He  advised  that  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton should  by  every  means  be  propitiated;  for  if  any  man 
coold  carry  the  measure,  it  was  he.  All  personal  and  offeasiTe 
insinuations  should  therefore  be  suppressed,  and  ample 
allowance  should  be  made  for  the  difficulties  of  his  situation. 

Difficult,"  said  lord  Anglesea,  "it  certainly  is;  for  he  has 
to  overcome  the  very  strong  prejudices  and  the  interested 
motives  of  many  persons  of  the  highest  influence,  si  veil 
allay  the  real  alarm  of  many  of  the  more  ignorant  pro- 
testanta."  As  to  burying  In  oblivion  the  question  torn 
short  time,  the  viceroy  considered  the  thing  utterly  im- 
possible, and,  if  possible,  not  at  all  desirable.  He  recom- 
mended, on  the  contrary,  that  all  constitutional  mesas 
should  be  need  to  forward  the  cause,  coupled  with  toe 
utmost  forbearance,  and  the  roost  submissive  obedience  to 
the  law.  Personality  offered  no  advantage.  It  offended 
those  who  could  assist,  and  confirmed  predisposed  aversion. 

Let  the  catholic,"  said  his  lordship,  "  trust  to  the  justice 
of  his  cause,  and  to  the  growing  liberality  of  mankind. 
Unfortunately,  he  has  lost  some  friends,  and  forlinel 
enemies,  during  the  last  six  months,  b>y  unwearied  and 
unnecessary'  violence.  Brute  force,  he  should  be  assured, 
can  effect  nothing.  It  is  the  legislature  that  must  decide 
this  great  question,  and  my  anxiety  is  that  it  should  to 
met  by  the  parliament  under  the  moat  favourable  circum- 
stances, and  that  the  opposers  of  catholic  emancipation 
shall  be  disarmed  by  the  patient  forbearance  as  well  as 
by  the  unwearied  perseverance  of  its  advocates." 

This  letter,  though  marked  "  private  and  confidential," 
was,  like  the  duke's  letter  to  the  same  prelate,  made  public, 
and  became  the  subject  of  comment  in  the  association  and  in 
the  press,  which  tended  still  more  to  embarrass  the  question, 
by  irritating  the  kingand  the  duke,  and  furnishing  exciting 
topics  to  the  enemies  of  the  catholic  cause.  The  marquis 
of  Anglesea,  indeed,  from  the  time  he  went  to  Ireland, 
held  the  strongest  language  to  the  government  ss  to  the 
necessity  of  carrying  the  measure.  At  a  subsequent 
period  he  expressed  a  wish  that  his  opinions  should  be 
made  fully  known  to  the  king  and  his  ministers,  because 
they  could  then  better  judge  of  his  fitness  for  carrying 

to  effect  the  measures  they  might  decide  upon  adopting. 
On  the  Slst  of  July  he  wrote :— "  I  will  exert  myielf  to 
keep  the  country  quiet,  and  pat  down  rebellion  under  any 
circumstances ;  but  I  will  not  consent  to  govern  this 
country  much  longer  under  the  existing  law." 

There  was  a  radical  difference  in  spirit  between  the 
viceroy  and  the  premier.  The  former  sympathised  warmly 
With  the  Roman  catholics  in  their  struggles  for  civil  equality, 
feeling  deeply  the  justice  of  their  cause.  The  duke,  on  the 
other  hand,  yielded  only  to  necessity,  and  thought  of  con- 
cession not  as  a  matter  of  principle,  but  of  expediency ; 
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lie  yielded,  not  because  it  was  right  to  do  so,  but  because 
it  was  preferable  to  baring  a  civil  war.  The  feeling  of 
Mr.  Feel  was  somewhat  similar ;  it  was  -with  him,  also,  a 
choice  of  evils,  and.  he  chose  the  least.  This  difference  of 
sentiment  produced  much  dissatisfaction  in  the  cabinet. 
Messrs.  Steele  and  O'Gorman  Mahon  were  both  magistrates, 
and  jet  they  were  actively  engaged  in  exciting  the  people 
to  the  very  highest  pitch,  and  urging  them  to  defy  , 
the  constituted  authorities.  On  a  day  when  a  riot  was 
expected  at  Ennis,  county  Clare,  and  the  high  sheriff 
made  preparations  to  prevent  it,  both  these  gentlemen  I 
appeared  there,  decorated  with  the  order  of  "  Liberators," 


that  a  formidable  conspiracy  exists  ;  and  that  the  supposed 
conspirators — those  whose  language  and  conduct  point 
them  out  as  the  principal  agitators  of  the  country — are 
admitted  to  the  presence  of  his  majesty's  representative, 
and  equally  well  received  with  the  king's  most  loyal  sub- 
jects." The  duke  also,  as  we  Iiave  already  observed, 
strongly  censured  the  conduct  of  the  viceroy  and  the  lord- 
chancellor  for  visiting  lord  Cloncurry,  a  member  of  the 
association,  remarking,  "  The  doubte  which  are  entertained 
respecting  the  loyalty  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Association, 
the  language  which  has  been  held  there  respecting  the 
king  himself,  his  royal  family,  the  members  of  his  govern- 


ed followed  by  a  mob.  Mr.  O'Gorman  Mahon  held 
very  improper  language  to  the  high  sheriff,  in  presence  of 
the  troops.  All  this  was  certified  by  sixteen  magistrates, 
and  by  the  commanding  officer;  yet  lord  Anglesea,  with 
the  advice  of  the  lord  chancellor,  decided  on  not  depriv- 
ing them  of  the  commission  of  the  peace.  This  con 
duct  greatly  disappointed  the  dnke  of  Wellington,  and, 
cn  the  1  lth  of  November,  he  wrote  a  strong  letter  to  him, 
in  which  he  said :  "  I  cannot  express  to  you  adequately  the 
extent  of  the  difficulties  which  these  and  other  occurrences 
in  Ireland  create  in  all  discussions  with  his  majesty.  He 
feels  that  in  Ireland  the  public  peace  is  violated  every  day 
with  impunity  by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  preserve  it; 
116.— New  Semes. 


ment,  your  colleagues  in  office,  and  respecting  nearly 
every  respectable  member  of  society,  and  the  nnanimously- 
exproased  detestation  of  the  violence  of  the  association, 
might  be  deemed  reasons  for  omitting  to  encourage  any  of 
its  members  by  the  countenance  or  favour  of  the  king's 
representative." 

Lord  Anglesea  replied  to  these  Bharp  rebukes  with  great 
spirit.  "  Up  to  this  moment,"  he  said,  "  I  have  been  left 
entirely  in  ignorance,  not  only  as  to  your  intentions  with 
regard  to  this  country,  but  also  as  to  your  sentiments 
regarding  my  policy.  They  are  now  developed,  and  I  shall 
know  how  to  act."  He  then  entered  into  details  of  all  the 
occurrences  alluded  to,  in  order  to  show  "  how  entirely  his 
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majesty  had  bo  an  mifiinfo^ned.,'  Having  done  so,  ho 
added-  "If  those  who  arraign  my  conduct  will  obtain  ' 
information  from  an  uninterested  source,  I  feci  the  most 
perfect  confidence  that  I  shall  obtain  the  applause  of 
my  sovereign,  and  the  good  will  and  good  opinion  of  his 
majesty's  ministers  with  whom  I  serve."  He  denied  that ' 
the  government  had  lost  its  power,  that  the  association  had 
usurped  its  functions,  or  that  the  laws  were  set  at  defiance. 
He  asserted,  ou  the  contrary,  that  the  law  was  in  ful' 
vigour  .  and  if  it  authorised,  or  expediency  demanded,  the 
suppression  of  the  Catholic  Association  and  of  the  Bruns- 
wick clubs,  and  the  disarming  of  the  yeomanry  at  the  same 
time  he  would  undertake  to  effect  it  almost  without  the  loss 
of  a  life  But  he  did  not  think  such  a  course  expedient,  and 
he  deprecated  the  teasing  system  of  attacking  every  minor 
offence,  of  which  the  issue  upon  trial  would  be  doubtful,  and 
which  would  produce  irritation,  without  effecting  a  salutary 
lesson  and  permanent  good."  He  had  no  object,  heaaid, 
in  holding  his  post  but  that  of  pleasing  his  king  and 
serving  his  country :  and  if,  in  his  zealous  and  unwearied 
efforts  to  effect  the  latter  object,  ho  had  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  king  and  lost  the  confidence  of  hia  tenants, 
he  ought  not  to  remain  in  Ireland.  He  was  tberekce  ready 
to  depart  whenever  they  found  it  convenient  Jo  recall 
him.  The  duke  became  testy  under  this  resistance  and 
antagonism.  In  replying  to  the  lass  letter,  he  kanaka  mete 
personal  in  his  accusations.  "  I  might,"  and  the  jpwmiar, 
"  at  an  earlier  period  have  expressed  the  pain  I  Mt  *t  the 
attendance  of  gentlemen  of  your  htwufcold, 
your  family,  at  the  Roman  Cathdhc  Asociutni.  I  oeald 
not  but  feel  that  such  attendants 
government  to  misconstruction.  I  was 
painful  to  mention  such  things; loot  I  fan 
that  if  these  impressions  upon  the  ling's 
remain— and  I  must  say  that 
given  fresh  cause  for  them — I  eoold 
them  to  you  in  a  private  commini  (cation,  -and  to  let  yon 
know  the  embarrassment  which  they  oaoamn." 

The  viceroy  rejoined  with  unabated  aybit,  wpWing  to 
all  the  fresh  matter  introduced  by  the  duke  in  a  lofty  teste 
of  self -justification.  There  is  caustic  irony  in  the  foHow- 
iog  allusion  to  the  king,  as  an  apology  for  his  conciliatory 
policy  : — "  I  have,  in  fact,  been  most  anxious  to  imitate, 
so  far  as  my  humble  faculties  would  permit,  the  example  of 
his  majesty  himself  during  his  visit  to  Ireland,  and  have 
scrupulously  attended  to  the  king's  benign  and  paternal 
admonition,  when  his  majesty  quitted  the  kingdom,  to 
inculcate  good  fellowship  and  cordiality  among  all  classes, 
and  to  promote  conciliation."  It  is  dangerous  to  use  the 
argumeiiltm  ad  hominem  with  a  king— still  more  so  to 
make  his  conduct  the  object  of  sarcastic  allusions ;  and  it 
was  evident  that  lord  Anglesea  could  not  long  remain  in 
the  position  of  a  representative  of  his  majesty.  There  was 
certainly  an  animosity  against  him  in  the  highest  quarters, 
which  appealed  in  the  construction  put  upon  the  accidental 
dropping  in  of  his  son  and  some  of  his  household,  from 
curiosity,  to  witness,  as  they  thought  unnoticed,  the 
debates  of  the  association — a  circumstance  wHch  he  had  long 
age  explained,  and  with  which  he  thought  it  particularly 
unfair  that  he  should  be  now  upbraided. 


This  memorable  controversy  between  the  prime  nrinisu-r 
and  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  exhibiting  a  painful 
conflict  of  opinion  and  feeling  between  the  two  person- 
ages more  particularly  charged  with  the  government 
of  the  country  in  the  midst  of  a  dangerous  crisis,  mis 
brought  to  a  close  by  a  letter  from  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington, on  the  28th  of  December.  The  following  is  a 
copy:— 

"  London,  December  £*,  1828. 

"Mi  i>eah  Lose  Anglfsea, — I  bare  been  very 
sensible,  since  I  received  your  last  letter,  that  the  corre- 
spondence which  that  letter  terminated  bod  left  as  in  ,-. 
relation  towards  each  other  which  ought  not  to  esfct 
between  the  lord-lieutenant  and  the  king's  minister,  anl 
could  not  continue  to  exist  without  great  inconvenience 
and  injury  to  the  king's  service.  I  refrained  from  ncti:  ^ 
upon  this  feeling  till  I  should  be  able  to  consult  with  my 
colleagues,  and  1  took  the  earliest  opportunity  which  the 
return  to  town  of  those  who  were  absent  afforded  to 
obtain  their  opinion,  which  concurred  with  my  own. 
Under  these  circumstances,  having  taken  the  king's 
pleasure  upon  the  subject,  his  majesty  lias  desired  me  to 
intern  you  that  he  intends  to  relieve  you  from  the 
government  of  Ireland.  I  will  shortly  notify  tbc 
which   will    become    necessary  in  conse- 


(Signed) 

u  His  excellency  the  marquis  of  Anglesea,  K.G." 
The  susxgnsi  answered  that  he  had  received  his  letter, 
ufarons;  h\m  at  the  king's  intention  to  release  him  from 
he  sosmmnmnt  of  Ireland,  and  that  he  held  himself  in 
ndmesa  "to  abey  *ns  majesty's  commands  the  moment  be 
n.     He  did   receive   them,   on   the   10th  of 


il  letter  of  recall  from  the  home  sccre- 

fopnlar  and  "chivalrous"  viceroy 
grief  among  the  Roman 
oaths-lie  party,  est  the  association,  O'Connell  and  Sbeil 
spake  in  the  bio*  glowing  terms  of  his  character  and  bis 
admnmlrnrtTOn.  Be  qnitted  Ireland  on  the  3  Otis  of 
January,  1829,  fallowed  from  the  castle  gates  to  the  pitf 
at  Kingstown  by  an  immense  concourse  of  people.  "J' 
was  a  magnificent  display,"  says  a  historian  of  the  time— 
"  full  of  cordial  feeling,  of  enthusiasm,  and  gratitude. 
Alas  1  for  the  fickleness  of  human  affairs  1  We  shall  shortly 
witness  the  same  nobleman  again  lord-lieutenant,  and 
then  one  of  the  most  unpopular  of  men  I "  •  In  «  letter  to 
Dr.  Curtis,  lord  Anglesea  -gave  *n  exttaorchiiary  (Mting 
advice  for  a  chief  ruler  of  Ireland— "AgitaAe— agitate— 
agitate  P1  He  was  snooaeued  by  the  duke  of  SrartauiDber- 
land— a  tory  magnate  of  great  wealth,  but  of  ao  greet 
v%our  of  intellect  or  energy  of  character — a  man  net  at 
all  likely  to  trouble  hisehief  with  controversy  stoat  any- 
thing. His  apptrintmeut,  however,  brought  back  tee 
conservative  aristocracy  to  the  castle,  and  ba4  a  soothing 
effect  on  tte  pretestaut  mind,  while  bis  svxasiMBtrattai 
was  mild  toward*  the  other  party. 

*  Fi|u'i "  Lift  ol  Q'CobmH,"  p.  GIB. 
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While  these  matters  were  going  on  in  Ireland,  Mr. 
Peel  was  applying  his  mind,  in  the  most  earnest  manner, 
to  the  removal  of  the  difficulties  that  stood  in  the  way  of 
emancipation. 

The  chief  difficulty  was  the  king.  At  the 
ment  of  the  month  of  January,  182°,  his  majesty  had  not 
yet  signified  his  consent  that  the  whole  subject  of  Ireland, 
including  the  catholic  question,  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  his  confidential  servants.  In  his  interview 
with  the  duke  of  Wellington  in  the  course  of  the  autumn,  the 
king  bad  manifested  much  uneasiness  and  irritation,  and 
bad  hitherto  shown  no  disposition  to  relax  the  opposition 
which  (of  late  years,  at  least)  he  had  manifested  to  tbe 
consideration  by  his  government  of  the  claims  of  the 
Roman  catholics.  In  the  "  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,"  by  Mr. 
Twice,  are  published  the  memoranda  of  conversations 
between  the  king  and  lord  Eldon,  in  the  months  of  March 
and  April,  1829,  in  the  course  of  which  the  king  expresses 
himself  very  strongly  on  this  subject,  declaring  that  it 
was  with  the  utmost  pain  and  reluctance  that  he  had 
acted  upon  the  advice  which  he  received  from  his  ministers. 
Hia  majesty  is  reported  by  lord  Eldon  to  have  said  that 
"  he  was  miserable  and  wretched,  and  that  his  situation 
was  dreadful ; "  "  that  if  he  gave  his  consent  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Relief  Bill,  he  would  go  to  tho  Baths  abroad,  and 
from  them  to  Hanover ;  that  he  would  return  no  more  to 
-Gnglsod,  and  that  his  subjects  might  get  a  catholic  king 
in  tbe  duke  of  Clarence."  Lord  Eldon,  in  the  report  of 
his  conversation  with  the  king  on  tbe  28th  of  March, 
which  lasted  four  hours,  observes :  "  His  majesty  employed 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  his  time  in  stating  all  that 
be  represented  to  have  passed  when  Mr.  Canning  was 
made  minister,  and  expressly  stated  that  Mr.  Canning 
would  never — and  that  he  engaged  that  he  would  never — 
allow  him  to  be  troubled  about  tbe  Roman  catholic 
question.  He  blamed  all  the  ministers  who  had  retired 
upon  Canning's  appointment,  representing,  in  substance, 
that  their  retirement,  and  not   he,  had   made  Canning 
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In  all  the  communications  which  Mr.  Peel  had  with  the 
king  on  this  subject,  his  determination  to  maintain  the  exist- 
ing laws  was  most  strongly  expressed.  In  November,  1824, 
the  king  wrote,  "The  sentiments  of  the  kingupon  catholic 
emancipation  are  those  of  his  revered  and  excellent  father ; 
and  from  these  sentiments  the  king  never  can,  and  never 
wiU,  deviate."  Alisubseqnent  declarations  of  opinion  on  his 
part  were  to  the  same  effect;  and  the  events  which  were 
passing  in  Ireland,  "  the  systematic  agitation,  the  intern* 
prrate  conduct  df  some  of  the  Roman  catholic  leaders,  the 
violent  and  abusive  speeches  of  others,  the  acts  of  the 
association,  assuming  the  functions  of  government,  and, 
as  it  appeared  to  the  king,  the  psssiveneas  and  want 
of  energy  in  the  Irish  executive,  irritated  his  majesty, 
aad  indisposed  him  the  more  to  recede  from  his 
declared  resolution  to  maintain  inviolate  the  existing; 
law.- 

In   tbe   early  part  of   January,  1829,  the    duke  of 


Wellington  had  an  interview  with  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  bishop  of  London,  and  the  bishop  of 
Durham,  for  the  pnrpoea  of  laying  before  them  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Ireland,  in  the  hope  of  convincing  them  that 
the  interests  of  the  church  required  the  settlement  of  tho- 
catholic  question.  It  was  thought  that  a  favourable 
opinion  expressed  by  them  would  have  had  great  influence' 
on  the  mind  of  the  king;  but  the  duke's  arguments 
utterly  failed  to  convince  them.  They  informed  him  that 
they  could  not  lend  their  sanction  to  the  proposed  course 
of  proceeding,  but  must  offer  a  decided  opposition  to  the 
removal  of  Roman  catholic  disabilities.  On  New  Year's-- 
Day  the  bishop  of  Oxford  wrote  to  Mr.  Peel,  that  he  had 
just  returned  from  Addington,  and  that  he  found  the 
three  bishops  decidedly  hostile  to  all  concessions,  refusing* 
to  consent  to  them  in  any  form.  He  considered  that 
matter,  therefore,  as  settled.  Mr.  Peel  now  began  to  feet 
that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  emancipation  were- 
almost  insuperable.  There  was  the  declared  opinion  of 
the  king,  of  the  house  of  lords,  and  of  the  church,  all 
decidedly  hostile  to  the  proposed  measure.  What  the 
home  secretary  chiefly  apprehended  at  that  moment 
that  the  king,  hearing  the  result  of  the  dnke's 
conference  with  the  bishops,  would  make  some  public 
id  formal  declaration  of  his  resolution  to  maintain, 
a  matter  of  conscience  and  religions  obligation, 
the  existing  laws;  and  would  then  take  a  position  in 
reference  to  the  catholic  question  similar  to  that  in 
which  hia  father  had  stood,  and  which  it  might  be  almost 
impossible  for  him,  however  urgent  the  necessity,  after- 
wards to  abandon. 

"  Up  to  this  period,  "afterwards  wrote  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
his  "Memoirs,"  "  I  had  cherished  the  hope  that  the  duke  or 
Wellington  might  be  enabled  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
which  were  opposed  to  bis  undertaking,  and  that  I  might  be 
allowed  to  retire  from  office,  and,  in  a  private  station,  to  lend 
every  aadstance  in  my  power  daring  the  progress  of  the  con- 
templated measure  through  parliament.  I  had  proposed 
my  retirement  from  office  much  more  from  a  sincere- 
belief  that,  by  the  sacrifice  of  office,  my  co-operation  with 
the  duke  of  Wellington  would  be  more  effectual,  than 
from  any  other  consideration.  .  .  .  I  could  not  but  per- 
ceive, in  the  course  of  my  constant  intercourse  with  him, 
that  the  duke  of  Wellington  began  to  despair  of  success. 
He  well  knew  there  would  be  nothing  in  the  resignation 
of  office  half  so  painful  to  my  feelings  as  the  separation 
from  him  at  a  period  of  serious  difficulty.  Prom  the 
moment  of  his  appointment  to  the  chief  place  in  the 
government,  not  a  day  had  passed  without  the  most 
unreserved  communication,  personally  or  in  writing ;  not 
a  point  had  arisen  on  which,  as  my  correspondence 
with  the  duke  will  amply  testify,  there  had  sot 
been  tho  roost  complete  and  cordial  concurrence  of 
opinion." 

The  meeting  of  parliament  was  approaching,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  come  to  some  final  decision.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  a  thorough  conviction  that  if  the  duke  of 
Wellington  should  fail  in  overcoming  the  king's  objec- 
tions, no  other  man  could  succeed.  It  might  have  been 
thought  that  tbe  high  and  established  character  of  eaH 
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Grey,  his  great  abilities,  and  gnat  political  experience, 
would  have  enabled  him  to  surmount  these  various  diffi- 
culties. In  addition  to  these  high  qualifications,  he  bad 
tJie  advantage  of  having  bean  the  strenuous  and  .consistent 
advocate  of  the  lloraan  casholic  cause ;  Ike  advantage 
also  of  having  stood  aloof  from  the  administrations  of  Mr. 
Canning  and  lord  Ripon,  And  of  having  strong  olauns  on. 
thsesteem  andrtepeatof  all  psirliea,  without  bsing  fettered 
by  the  trammels  of  any.  Sir  Robert  Feel  had,  however, 
tia  strongest  reasons  for  the  conviction,  that  lord  Grey 
ceukl  act  have  succeeded  in  an  undertaking  which,  in  the 
supposed  oaso  of  Jiia  accession  to  power,  would  have  been 
abandoned  as  'hopeless  by  the  date  of  Wellington,  and 
abandoned  on  the  ground  that  the  sovereign  would  not 
adopt  the  advise  of  bis  servants.  The  result  of  the  whole 
is  thus  summed  up  by  Sir  Robert  Fed . — "  Being  con- 
ninoed  that  uhe  oatuobc  question  must  be  settled,  and 
without  delay  i  being  resolved  that  no  act  of  mine  should 
obstruct  or  retard  its  settlement ;  impressed  with  the 
strongest  feelings  of  attachment  to  the  dnke  of  Wellington, 
of  admiration  of  his  upright  conduct  and  intentions  as 
prime  minister,  of  deep  interest  in  the  success  of  an  under-- 
taking  on  which  he  had  eatesed  from  the  purest  motives 
and'the  highest  ssnae  of  public  duty,  I  determined  not  to 
insat  tspon  retirement  from  office,  but  *o  make  to  the  duke 
the  voluntary  offer  of  that  official  co-operation,  should  lie 
consider  it  indispensable,  which  he  scrupled,  from  the 
iatueace  of  kind  and  considerate  feelings,  to  require  from 

The  home  secretary  cmce  more  submitted  his  views  to 
the  duke,  in  a  memorandum  dated  January  12th,  that  was 
written  with  a  view  to  be  submitted  to  the  king,  in  whioh 
be  put  the  inevitable  alternaWvB  of  a  cabinet  united  in  the 
determination  to  carry  catholic  emancipation,  or  a  cabinet 
constructed  on  exclusively  protestant  'principles ;  and  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  no  cabinet  so  constructed 
could  possibly  carry  on  the  general  stint  nitration  of  the 
country.  The  state  of  the  bouse  of  oommona  appeared  to 
him  -to  be  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  encceeeful  iane  of 
that  experiment.  Since  the  year  1807  there  had  been  five 
parliaments,  and  in  the  eourse  of  each  of  these,  wfth-one 
exception,  the  house  of  commons  bad  come  to  a  decision  in 
favour  af  the  consideration  of  the  catholic  question.  The 
present  parliament  hast  decided  in  the  same  manner.  A 
dissolution,  were  it  practicable,  would  not  result  in  an 
election  more  favourable  to  the  protestant  interest,  if  an 
exclusively  protestant  government  were  fanned.  Even 
should  there  be  an  increase  of  anti -catholic  members  in 
Eagiend,  it  would  not  compensate  for  the  increased  excite- 
ment in  Ireland,  and  the  violent  and  vexations  opposition 
that  would  be  given  by  fifty  or  sixty  Irish  members, 
returned  by  the  Catholic  Association  and  the  priests- 
Then  there  would  he  the  difficulty  about  -preserving  the 
peace  in  Ireland.  During  the  last  autumn,  out  of  the 
rouTBar  infantry  force  in  the  United  Kingdom,  amounting  to 
about  30,000  men,  25,000  were  stationed  either  in  Ireland 
or .  on  the  west  coast  of  England,  with  a  view  to  the 
maintenance  of  tranquillity  in  Ireland,  thia  country  being 
then  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  What  would  be  tfce 
e  should  England  be  involved  in  a  war  with 


some  foreign  power?  Various  other  considerations  were 
urged,  upon  which  Mr.  Feel  founded  his  advice  to  the 
king,  which  was — that  ho  should  net  grant  the  catholic 
claims,  or  any  part  of  them,  precipitately  and  unadvisedly — 
but  that  Leahould,  in  the  first  mstsaoe,  remove  the  barrier 
which  prevented  the  consideration  df  the  oatheliu  question 
by  the  cabinet,  and  permit  Ms  coafiAsntml  servants  to  con- 
sider it  in  ail  its  relations,  on  the  same  priaoinlBs  on 
whioh  they  consider  any  other  question  of  public  pokey , 
in  tim  hope  that  same  plan  of  adjustment  could  be  pro- 
posed, on  the  aunbaritr  and  responsibility  of  a  government 
likely  to  command  the  assent  of  p&rEaraent,  and  to  mite 
in  its  support  a  powerful  weight  of  protestant  opinion, 
from  a  conviction  that  it  is  a  settlement  equitable  towards 
Roman  catholics,  and  sale  as  it  oanoerns  the  pratsstant 
establishment. 

The  paper  was  communicated  to  the  king  by  the  duke 
of  Wellington,  who  wrote,  on  the  17th  of  .Tannery,  ihat  be 
entirely  concurred  in  the  sentiments  and  opinions  con- 
tainsd  in  it;  and  referring  to  Mr.  Peel's  request  to  be 
allowed  to  retire  from  the  government,  the  duke  said:  — 
I  toll  you  fairly,  I  da  not  see  tie  smallest  ohaiioe  of 
getting  the  better  ef  these  difficulties,  if  you  should  not 
continue  in  office.  Even  if  I  shoe  hi  be  ante  to  obtain  she 
king's  consent  to  enter  upon  the  eourse  whioh  it  will  pro- 
bably be  bund  she  wisest  to  adept — which  it  is  afeaost 
certain  that  I  shall  not  if  I  should  not  have  your  assist- 
ance in  office — the  difficulties  in  parliament  wiU  be 
augmented -tanfuid  in  i  iiHmnjiMimi  i if*  jinn  sniiiusimi,  while 
the  means  of  getting  the  better  of  them  will  be  diraimefaed  in 
the  same  proportion.  I  entreat  you,  then,  to  psconsidsr 
the  subject,  and  to  give  us  and  the  aountaw  the  benefit  of 
your  advice  and  assistance  in  this  most  difficult  and  kn- 

The  duke  brought  this  letter  to  Mr.  Feel,  who  read  it 
i«  his  presence,  and  then  at  once  "tpkl  iim  that  he  would 
not  press  Jus  retirement,  bat  would  remain  in  offiae,  and 
would  propose,  with  the  king's  consent,  the  measures  con- 
templated by  the  government  for  the  settlement  of  the 
catholic  question.  Immediately  after  this  decision  was 
taken,  be  attended  a  meeting  of  the  icabinet,  and  announced 
his  determination  to  his  ooueagues.  One  .of  these,  ford 
EUenborough,  could  not  refrain  from  writing  to  express 
his  odnunaiian  of  his  conduct,  dictated  by  true  statssinau- 
like  wisdom ;  adding,  that  Jm  had  aeted  -noblp  by  the 
government,  and  in  a  manner  whioh  no  member  of  it 
would  forget.  On  the  day  that  the  king  got  the  paper, 
those  of  the  ministers  who  had  uniformly  voted  against  the 
catholic  question  had  each  a  separate  interview  with  the 
king,  and  individually  expressed  their  concurrence  in  tbe 
course  Mr.  Feel  reoommended.  The  ministers  were — the 
dnke  of  Wellington,  lord  Lyndhurst,  lord  Bathurst,  Mr. 
Goulbourne,  and  Mr.  Henries.  The  king,  after  this 
interview,  intimated  his  consent  that  the  cabinet  should 
consider  the  whole  state  of  Ireland,  and  submit  their  views 
to  him,  not  pledging  himself,  however,  to  adopt  them, 
even  if  they  should  concur  unanimously  in  the  course  to  be 
pursued.  The  king  was  not  convinced  by  Mr.  Peel's 
arguments.  He  admitted  it  to  be  a  good  statement,  bat 
denied  that  it  was  an  argumentative  one. 
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Pabliameut  wasopened  by  commission  on  the  5th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1829.  The  state  of  Ireland  was  the  chief  topic  of 
the  royal  speech.  The  existence  of  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion was  referred  to  as  inimical  to  the  public  peace ;  and 
its  suppression  was  recommended,  as  a  necessary  prelimi- 
nary by  the  consideration  of  the  disabilities  affecting  the 
Roman  catholics.  This  port  of  the  speech  excited  much 
interest,  as  preluding  the  great  contest  of  tho  session. 
On  the  4th,  Mr.  Peel  had  written  to  the  vice-chancellor 
ut  Oxford,  resigning  his  seat  for  the  university,  which  he 
had  won  from  Canning  on  the  strength  of  his  anti-catholic 
principles.  He  need  not  have  resigned,  but  he  acted  the 
mow  honourable  part.  Having  offered  himself  for  re- 
election, he  was  opposed  by  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  who,  after 
a  contest  which  lasted  three  days,  during  which  1,364 
votes  were  polled,  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  146.  As 
one  of  the  most  numerous  convoaations  ever  held  in 
Oxford  had,  in  the  previous  year,  by  a  majority  of  three 
to  one,  voted  against  conoeaion  to  the  Roman  catholics,  it 
was  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  home  secretary  was  not 
defeated  by  a  larger  majority.  On  the  10th,  Mr.  Peel 
introduced  the  first  of  the  three  measures  intended  far  the 
pacification  of  Ireland— a  bill  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Catholic  Association.  As  it  was  known  to  be  an  essential 
condition  of  granting  emancipation,  there  was  little  oppo- 
sition to  it  either  in,  parliament  or  in  Ireland.  By  it  the 
lord-lient«nionk  was  empowered  to  disperse  the  meetings  of 
any  association  he  thought  dangerous  to  the  public  peace. 
The  bill  quickly  passed  both  houses,  and  in  a  few  days  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent.  Anticipating  the  action  of  the 
executive,  tho  association,,  on  the  12th  of  Fcbruany,  dis- 
solved itself,  with  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the 
bififcepa,  Mr.  Short  stating  at  the  meeting  that  he  was 
authorised  to  throw  twenty-two-  mitres,  into  the  scale. 

In.  the  royal  speech  his  majesty  reaommended  that, 
when  this  special  object  was  acEtuntaished,  parliament! 
should  take  into  their  deliberate  consideration  the  whole 
condition  of  Ireland,  and  that  they  should  review  the 
law*  which  imposed  disabilities  upon  Raman  catholics,  to 
see  whether  tbcjr  removal  could  be  effected  "  consistently 
with  the  fall  and  permanent  security  of  our  establishments 
in  chnreh  and  state,  with  the  maintenance  of  the  reformsd 
religion  established  by  low,  and  of  the  rights  and  privilege* 
of  the  bfehopaatid  of  the  clergy  of  this  realm,  and  of  the 
'  a  committed  to  their  charge." 


Great  was  the  excitement  when,  in  pursuance  of  this 
recommendation,  Mr.  Feel  introduced  the  Emancipation 
Bill  on  the  5th  of  March.  Everywhere  the  protestant 
press  teemed  'and  the  protestant  pulpit  rang  with  denun- 
ciations of  Wellington  and  Peel  as  arch  traitors.  From 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  popularity,  the  duke  fell  to  the 
lowest  depth  of  mfniny ;  the  laurels  woa  in  so  many 
glorious  fields  wens  withered  by  the  furious  breath  of 
popular  execration.  Petitions  wens  poured  into  tho  boose 
of  commons  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
"  the  pressure  from  without "  was  brought  to  bear  against 
ths  two  ministers,  who  were  considered  the  chief  delin- 
quents, with  a  force  and  vehemence  that  would  have 
deterred  a  man  of  weaker  nerves  than  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton;  bub  he  felt  that  ho  had  a  duty  to  discharge,  and 
lie  did  not  shrink  from  the  consequences.  Nor  did  Sir. 
Peel.  His  speech,,  in  introducing  the  measure,  went  over 
the  ground  be  had  often  traversed  in  privately  debating 
the  question  with  his  friends.  Matters  could  not  go  on  as 
they  were.  There  must  ba  a  united  cabinet  to  carry  on 
the  king's,  government  effectually.  It  must  be  united 
either  on  the  principle  of  catholic  emancipation  or  catholic 
exclusion.  It  must  either  concede  the  catholic  claims,  or 
recall1  existing  rights  and  privileges.  This  was  impossible 
— no  government  could  stand  that  attempted  it ;  and  if  it 
were  done,  civil  war  would  be  inevitable.  The  house  of 
commons,  trembling  in  the  nice  balance  of  opinion,  had 
at  length  inclined  to  concession.  Ireland  had  been 
governed,  since  tho  union,  almost  invariably  by  coercive 
acts.  There  was  always  some  political  organisation 
antagonistic  to  the  British  government.  Tut  Catholic 
Association  had  jusb  bean  suppressed  ;  but  another  would 
soon  spring  out  of  its  ashas,  if  tho  catholic  question  were 
not  settled.  Mr.  O'Counell  had  boasted  that  he  could 
drive  a  coach-and-six  through  ths  f  jraier  act  for  its  sup- 
pression ;  and  lord  Eldon  had  engaged  to  drive  "the 
meanest  conveyance,  evon  a  donkey  cart,  through  the  act 
of  1829."  Thenew  member  for  Oxford  (Sir  Robert  Inghs) 
also  stated  that  twenty-three  counties  in  Ireland  were  pre- 
pared to  follow  the  example  of  Clare.  "  What  will  you  do,*' 
asked  Mr.  Peel,  "  with  that  power,  that  tremendous  power, 
.  which  the  elective  franchise,  exercised  under  the  control  of 
religion,  at  this  moment  confers  upon  the  Soman  catholics? 
What  will  you  do  with  the  thirty  or  forty  asata  that  will 
be  claimed  in  Ireland  by  the  persevering  efforts  of  tbc 
agitators,  directed  by  tho  Catholic  Association^  and  carried 
out  by  the  agsney  of  every  priest  and  bishop  in  Ireland  ?  " 
Parliament  began  to  recede ;  there  could  be  no  limit  to  the 
.retrogression.  Such  a  course  would  produce  a  reaction, 
violent  in  proportion  to  the  hopes  that  had  been  excited. 
.  Fresh  rigours  would  become  necessary  ;  there-enactment  of 
the  penal  code  would  not  be  sufficient.  They  must  abolish 
trial  by  jury,,  or,  at  least,  incapacitate  catholics  from 
sitting- on  juries.  Two  millions  of  pro  tes  tan  is  must  have  a 
complete  monopoly  of  power  aul  privilege  in  a  country 
which  contained  five  millions  of  catholics,  who  were  in 
most  of  the  country  four  to  one— in  some  districts  twenty 
to  one — of  ths  protostnnts.  True,  there  were  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  a  settlement.  "  But,"  asked  Mr.  Peei,  "  what 
great  measure  wliich  has  stamped  its  name  upon  the  era  of 
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it?  adoption  has  aver  been  carried  through  without  objec 
tiona  insuperable,  if  they  hod  been  abstractedly  considered 
Our  difficulties  ma;  be  great,  but  the;  are  as  nothing 
compared  with  those  which 'obstructed  the  great  met 
which  united  in  one  whole  the  two  separate  Mid  hostile 
kingdoms  into  which  this  island  was  divided.  We  must 
contemplate  the  measure  now  proposed  in  the  same  spirit 
fn  which  our  ancestors  acted  under  similar  circumstances ; 
we  must  look  to  the  end  to  be  achieved,  and  the  danger  to 
be  avoided.  We  must  be  content  to  make  mutual 
sacrifices,  if  they  are  essential  to  the  attainment  of  a  para- 
mount object,  and  withdraw  objections  to  separate  parts  of 
a  comprehensive  scheme,  if,  by  insisting  on  these  objections, 
we  shall  endanger  its  final  accomplishment." 

The  chief  speakers  on  the  other  aide  were  Sir  Robert 
Inglis,  Mr.  Bankes,  and  Mr.  Sadler.  They  contended 
that  the  evils  on  which  the  home  secretary  had  dwelt — 
the  disturbed  state  of  Ireland,  the  difficulty  of  governing 
the  empire  with  a  divided  cabinet,  the  impossibility  of 
getting  on  with  a  house  of  commons  which  left  the 
administration  in  a  minority — would  not  be  removed  or 
prevented  by  emancipation.  Ever  since  the  first  relaxa- 
tion of  the  penal  code,  concession  but  added  fuel  to  the 
fire  of  agitation.  What,  then,  was  to  be  expected  from 
throwing  open  the  portals  of  the  legislature  to  the  catholic 
body?  What  but  this — that  the  advanced  work  thus 
gained,  would  become  the  salient  angle  from  which  the 
fire  would  be  directed  on  the  body  of  the  fortress ;  and  the 
work  of  agitation,  having  its  leaders  iu  both  houses  of 
parliament,  would  be  carried  on  with  increased  vigour,  for 
the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  protestant  establishment, 
fur  the  severance  of  the  union,  and  the  dismemberment  of 
the  empire?  The  manner  of  the  concession  would  en- 
courage the  policy  of  aggression.  It  was  not,  they 
asserted,  produced  by  the  gradual  and  quiet  growth  of 
public  opinion.  "  It  was  the  victory  of  force,  driving 
former  enemies  into  desertion  by  intimidation.  It  openly 
told  the  catholic  agitators  that  they  were  too  strong  for 
the  government  of  Great  Britain ;  that  whatever  they 
asked  would  be  conceded,  even  to  the  giving  tip  of  the 
constitution,  provided  only  it  was  asked  with  sufficient 
clamour  and  violence.  The  solid  ground  of  right  had 
been  abandoned  for  the  selfish  and  tortuous  path  of  ex- 
pediency— expediency,  the  pretext  for  so  many  crimes. 
In  France  expediency  destroyed  the  church — expediency 
murdered  the  king." 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill  by  a  majority  of 
188 ;  the  numbers  being  348  for  the  motion,  and  1  (50 
against  it.  This  astounding  result  was  the  signal  for 
pouring  into  the  house  a  flood  of  protestant  petitions, 
which,  in  the  interval  between  toe  first  and  second  read- 
ing, Amounted  to  nearly  1,000 ;  bnt  an  organisation  like 
the  Brunswick  Clubs  could  easily  get  up  any  number  of 
petitions.  Considering  the  number  of  parishes  in  England, 
it  is  surprising,  not  that  the  number  was  so  great,  but 
that  it  was  not  greater.  Onthe  18th,  the  second  reading 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  853  to  180 ;  and  on  the  30th, 
the  third  reading  by  a  majority  of  320  to  142,  giving  a 
majority  of  178. 

The  same  day  it  was  carried  by  the  home  secretary  to 


the  house  of  lords,  accompanied  by  an  unusual  number  of 
members.  In  introducing  the  measure  iu  the  upper  house, 
the  duke  of  Wellington  spoke  with  great  force,  and  with 
all  the  directness  and  simplicity  for  which  he  was  remark- 
able. One  memorable  passage  deserves  to  be  recorded  iu 
this  history: — "It  has' been  my  fortune,"  said  the  duke, 
"  to  have  seen  much  of  war-  -more  than  most  men.  I 
have  been  constantly  engaged  in  the  active  duties  of  tlio 
military  profession  from  boyhood  until  I  have  grown 
grey.  My  life  has  been  passed  in  familiarity  with  ■cent* 
of  death  and  human  suffering.  Circumstances  have  placed 
me  in  countries  where  the  war  was  internal — between 
opposite  parties  in  the  same  nation ;  and  rather  than  a 
country  I  loved  should  be  visited  with  the  calami  tits 
which  I  have  seen — with  the  unutterable  horrors  of  civil 
war — I  would  run  any  risk,  I  would  make  any  sacrifice,  1 
would  freely  lay  down  my  life.  There  is  nothing  which 
destroys  property  and  prosperity  as  civil  war  does.  By  it 
the  band  of  man  is  raised  against  his  .neighbour,  against 
his  brother,  and  against  his  father  1  The  servant  betrajs 
his  master ;  and  the  master  ruins  his  servant.  Yet  this 
is  the  resource  to  which  we  must  have  looked — these  are 
the  means  which  we  most  have  applied — in  order  to  have 
put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things,  if  we  bad  not  embraced 
the  option  of  bringing  forward  the  measure,  for  which  I 
hold  myself  responsible." 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  moved  the  rejection  «: 
the  bill ;  and  was  supported  by  the  archbishops  of  York 
and  Armagh,  the  bishops  of  London,  Durham,  aii'i 
Salisbury;  lords  Winchiloea,  Berkley,  Tenterdon,  and 
Eldon.  The  chief  defenders  of  the  measure  were  lords 
Grey,  Lansdowne,  Plunkett,  Goderich,  and  Lyndhurst. 
On  a  division,  the  second  reading  was  carried  by  21' 
against  212.  On  the  10th  of  April,  the  bill  was  read  a 
third  time,  by  a  majority  of  104  ;  the  numbers  being  21 3 
for  it,  and  109  against  it.  The  sweeping  majorities  in 
the  lords  were  still  more  astounding  than,  those  in  tbu 
commons ;  and  they  spread  the  utmost  consternation 
through  the  ranks  of  the  conservatives,  who  felt  as  if  the 
very  foundations  of  society  were  giving  way,  and  the 
pillars  of  the  constitution  were  falling.  The  lords  bad 
hitherto  thrown  out  the  Emancipation  Bills  as  fast  as  they 
came  to  them,  by  majorities  varying  from  forty  to  fifty. 
Lord  Eldon  was  their  prophet,  and  the  old  conservative. 
peers  had  followed  his  guidance  implicitly  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century;  but  during  that  time  a  generation  of  hereditary 
legislators  had  grown  up,  who  had  as  thorough  a  contempt 
for  the  ex-chancellor's  antiquated  prejudices  as  he  had  for 
their  youth  and  inexperience.  Lord  Eldon  had,  however, 
some  compensation  for  being  thus  deserted  in  the  house  of 
peers  by  many  of  his  followers,  and  having  his  authority  as  a 
statesman  disregarded,  as  well  as  for  the  marked  neglect 
of  him  by  the  ministry,  in  the  sympathy  and  confidence 
of  the  distressed  king,  who  was  shocked  beyond  measure 
at  the  conduct  of  the  house  of  lords.  When  a  reluctant 
consent  was  wrung  from  his  majesty  to  have  the  measure 
brought  forward  by  the  cabinet,  he  felt,  after  all,  that  ho 
was  doing  nothing  very  rash ;  he  bad  the  strongest 
assurance  that  the  bill  would  never  pass  the  lords.  He 
told  lord  Eldon  that,  after  the  ministers  had  fatigued  him 
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by  ninny  hours'  conversation  on  the  painful  subject,  he 
simply  said,  "  Go  on."  But  he  also  produced  copies  of 
letters  which  he  hod  written,  in  which  he  assented  to  their 
proceeding  with  the  bill,  adding,  certainly,  very  strong 
expressions  of  the  pain  and  misery  the  consent  coat  him. 
In  his  perplexity,  he  evidently  wished  to  avail  himself  ol 
Eldort'a  casuistiy  bo  get  out  of  the  difficulty  by  retracting, 
but  the  latter  was  constrained  to  tell  him  "  it  was  im- 
possible to  maintain  that  hi*  assent  had  not  been  expressed 
or  to  cure  the  evils  which  were  consequential."* 

The  large  majorities  in  the  houaa  of  lords  were  to  be 
ascribed  chiefly  to  the  unparalleled  influence  of  the  dnhe 
of  Wellington.  But  the  public  at  the  time  were  little 
aware  of  the  difficulties  that  great  man  had  to  deal  with 
overcoming  the  opposition  of  the  king.  Wlieu  ths  atorm  of 
conservative  violence!  reached  its  height,  after  the  rejection. 
of  Peel  in  Oxford,  and  his  return,  not  without  a  straggle,  for 
West  bury ;  and  when,  on  the  3rd  of  March,  he  gave  notice 
that  he  would  draw  the  attention,  of  the  house  to  the  clause 
of  the  royal  speech  referring  to  Iralaci,  the  long,  gresdy 
excited  and  alarmed,  sen*  the  some-  earning  to  desire  that 
the  prima  minister,  the  home  secretary,  and  the  chanceDi 
should  wait  upon  him,  next  day.  The  king  received  his 
three  ministers,  when  they  presented  themselves  at  tike 
ji.dace,  kindly  but  srawely;  he  leaked  an 
i  assed  while  he  resasntsd.  taem.  to  make  him  awauaintod 
with  the  dettdH  of  tikem  biiL  It  was  explained  to 
tliat  it  wonbJ  relieve  Bra«tt»«JSBhslic»from  the  necessity  of 
making  a  declaration  ajsjajsjl  the  doctrine  of 


suprentams,  aa  to  etnitatt  otttaat  of  the  king's  authority 
things  spiritael.     "What.!"  ha-exdaimed,  "  do  yon  mat 
to  alter  the  sndont  law  ef  snsntemacy  ?  "      It  was  to  : 
purpose  be- was  shown  than  the  alteration  applied  only  to 
Itoman  catholics,  who  will!  be  dispensed  i 
whattheyeonldnot belie**;  hat  he  appalled  tohinown 
nation  oath,  in  reference,  to  which  he  could  not 
the  dispensing  power  of  hie  ministers.     "  The  king  was 
condescending  in  the  extreme.     He  seemed  deeply  grieved 
at  the  dilemma  to  which,  they  had  baen.  brought, 
acknowledged  that  possibly  he  had  gone  too  far  on  I 
occasions,  though  be  had  acted  entirely  thronnh  misap* 
prehension.    But  now  he  trusted  that  they  woatJ 
him,  that  it  had  become  a  point  of  conscience,  and  that 
there- was  no  alternative  left  him  except  to  withdraw- his 
assent.     In  the  most  respectful  manner  they  acquiesced 
liis  majesty's  determination,  allowing,  without  a  nutrnu 
that  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  act  as  he  proposed.     Bab 
when  he  went  en  farther  to  ask  what  they  intended  to  do, 
t  he  dnke's  wine  is  wee  explicit :  they  roast  retire  from  his 
majesty's  Servian,  and  explain  to  parliament  that  unexpected 
otataclea  had  arisen  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  policy 
which  they  were  engaged  to  pursue.     To  this  Jlr.  Peel 
added,  that  as  trie  bill  for  the  sonprnesion  of  the  Catholic 
Association  had  been  earned  on  the  understanding  that 
other  and  more  compfahenain  measures  would  follow,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  parliament  generally  aware  of 
the  causes  which  operated  to  prevent  the  bringing  forward 
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of  those  measures.  The  king  heard  all  this  to  an  end 
without  attempting  to  interrupt  or  argue  with  his 
ministers.  He  admitted,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  take  any  other  eanasa,  and  then  bide 
them  farewell,  kissing,  each  of  titan  on  both  cheeks. 
They  set  off  from  Windsor  JniimsTieliij ,  and  arrived  at 
lord  Bathurat's,  where  their  ooUhssbosb  were  waiting  dinner 
for  them.  They  made  a  full  report  of  all  that  had  occurred, 
and  announced  that  the  government  was  at  an  end.  The 
party  broke  up,  believing  themselves  to  be  out  of  oifici-: 
bat  early  next  morning,  before  any  declaim*-  steps  had  beta 
taken,  a  special  messenger  arrived  at  Ansley  House  with  a 
letter  from  the  king.  It  west  guardudfy  expressed,  fur  it 
went  no  further  than  to  state  that  his  majesty  had  found 
greater  dimcnlties  than  he  expected  in.  forming  a  new 
cabinet,  and.  was  therefore  desirous  thai  the  present 
ministry  should  go  on.  The  moment  was  critical,  and  the 
position,  of  the  government  tfrliaYfn.  and',  in  some  sense, 
insecure.  No.  doubt,  his  majesty's  letter  might  be  read  as 
implying  an  aDNndsnment  of  the  objections  which  he  hod 
taken  to  the-  penury  of  his  minis  teas  over -night,  hut  it 
was  certainly  csttaUs  of  a  dtfiferemi  interpretation.  It 
appeared,  therefore,  to  the  dulse,  that  befiutt.  proceeding 
further,  it  would  be  neoesasny  to'  come  to  a  clear  mider- 
trtinrling  Tritti  tike-sang  as  to.  his.  majesty's  real  intentions, 
and  Mr.  Peel  ■mtmr'mg  in  this   opinion,  the  duke  was 

~th  sir  thm  i  wnJmrma&bgdtyv&i&mmultHi  to  lam: 
from  the 
of  his  minisutrt 

With.  lordJEkfoiL,  Ilia— sin,  he  held  dSfltrcnt  language 
™"T^"'"BM*l'"1JT***T1ffnTflullMi"'  Tsftjah  tf™  ministers 
Ka  is  wyessntad  as  stanggling 
which,  he  (band  it  impassible  hi 
i  usual  vithv  week  tamo's,  be 
threw  all  baa-  Tihuim  of  ma-  misery  era  others.  Lot! 
Eldon  writes : — *■  He  eamslained  neat  he  had  never 
seen  the  halfe— that-  the  aonduaan  of  xnaead  had  not  been 
taken  into  eacridaBstism— that  the  Association  Bill  had 
been  passed  through  hotit  houses  before-  he  had  seen  it- 
"  to  those 
which  he  hwl  hi  v 
other  pre 
pain  and 


state  of  s  person 
let  he  BSst  nothing 
had  threatened  (I 
mag  him)  to  resign 


to  his  breat 
to  tall  back  anon— that  his-  mini 
think  he  said  twice,  att  the  (ansa  of 
if  the  measures  wen  not  proceeded'  with,  and  that 
said  to  them.  *  Go  en,'  when  he  knew  not  how  to  relieve 
himself  from  the  skate  in  which  ha  was  placed ;  and  that 
iaenaef  those  meetings,  when  resignation  was  threatens, 
he-was-  urged  to  the  sort  of  consent  ha  gave-  By  what  seaed 
in  the  interview  li  nil  wis  in  Mm  and  his  ministers,  till  tho 
interview  and'  tho  talk  had  brought  him  into  such  a  state 
that  he  handbrknew  what  he  was  about,  when  he,  after 
several  hours,  said — '  Go  on.'  He  then  repeatedly  expressed 
a  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  misery,  saying,  'Wbst 

*  Gleig'i  "Llftof  IhtDlkaOf  Wellington,"  r-  «>, 
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can  I/dor     I  have -nothing  to  fall  hack  apos  ;'  end  musing 
fhr  bowjb  tkne,  and  then  Bcpeating  tie  same  expre»Blea.': 
In  referenoe  ao  a  subsequent,  rntervie-w,  lad   Eli 
remarks  :    "it  htm  not  (tent,  for  afterwards,  -but  went 
Ttaxexbsy,  tbn  9th  April,  with  note  addresses.    In  the 
second  snterrtew,  which  began  *  little  before  two  o'ckcA. 
the  ling  nepeatedly— and  with  some  minutes  intervening 
between  Ws  repeated  deulawrtionfl,  museig 
interim — expressed  hia  anguish,  .pain,  and  misery  that  the 
lueasure,  hsdeTer  been  thought  of,  and  as  of ten  declared  that 
^«^iee.im^h«retilj(uidOTttelh--ttsrted--tliaihohad 
bean  treated  at  *  man  whose  consent  had  bean  ashed  with 
a  pistol  fxnu  ted  tte-hn  breast,  or  *a  obliged,  if  he  did  not 
gin  It,  to  leap  down  ircm  a  irre  pair  of  stairs  window. 
WiatoouTdhe  do?     What  bad  he  to  fall  back  upon?  " 

After  relating  much  acae  in  the  same  strain,  lord 
SUcel  adds :  «  Little  more  passed,  exi 
of  expression,  '  What  can  I  do?  What  e 
baok.upon!  Wibat  can  I  fallback  upon? 
able,  wretched.  My  situation  it  dreadful ;  nobody  about, 
ma  to  a  J  lain  with.  If  I  do  give  my  consent  I  will  go  to 
the  Boalui  after  all,  and  frtnnthvooe  to  Hanover.  IU  return 
nn  jBBBf  to  Bajjltad  Til  make  no  Roman  catholic  peers ; 
I  will  not  d«  what  tbis  bBl  will  ■enable  me  to  do.  I'll 
return  no  mcoe.  Let  them  get  a  oatholie  king  iu  Ciuusnoe ! 
(Itiriai.  ha  also  mentioned  Sussex.)  Hue  people  will -see 
that  I  did  not  .wish  thu.'  InerewexethsButcaigttatsppear- 
ancea,  rartsssuy,  of  misery .  Be  more  than  once  stopped  my 
leaving  1dm.  Whan  the  time  came  that  I  was  to  go,  he 
threw  his  anna  sound  my  neok, andcxpieaood great misery. 
I  left  him  at  absat  twenty  minutes  or  a  quarter  before 
fin.  I  ;otr  taialy  ihaaght  when  I  left  him  that  he  would 
express  great  difficulty,  when  the  bill  was  prepared  for  the 
royal  assent,  about  giving  it"  The  writer  add*,  sarcas- 
tically : — "  I  fern'  that  it  seemed  to  "be  given  as  a  matter 
of  oonrae."  Next  day,  lord  Eldon  wrote  to  his  daughter : 
"The  fatal  bill  reoefreA  the  royal  assent  yesterday  after-  j 
noon.  After  all  I  bad  beard  in  my  vsritB,  not  a  day's 
delay.  God  bleat  as  and  his  church."  At  Windsor,  on 
the  13th  of  April,  the  king  pronounced  over  the  trill  be 
ao  bated  flat  words — '  Lc  roiU  vent.'  In  hie  subsequent 
conduct  be  studiously  evinced  hie  displeasure  towards 
the  emancipationiBto,  and  his  satasNotian  with  those 
who  had  apposed  his  government.  To  this  manifestation 
of  feeling  lord  Eldon  raters  ill  a.  letter  to  hia  danghter: — 
"  The  imirarml  tattle  here  is  about  the  manner  in  -which 
the  king,  at  the  levee,  Deceived  the  voters  for  the  catholics 
— moat  uncivilly,  markedly -so  towards  the  lords  spiritual, 
the  hstfaopt,  who  so  voted — and  the  civility  with  which  he 
received  the  anti-catholic  voters,  particularly  the  bishops. 
It  seams  to  be  very  general  talk  now  that  his  minister* 
went  much  beyond  what  they  should  have  said  in  parlia- 
ment as  to  his  consent  to  the  measure.  Consent,  however, 
be  corbriiuy  did,  but  with  a  language  of  reluctance,  pain, 
and  miaery  which,  if  it  bad  been  represented,  would  have 
prevented  umoh  of  that  rattiug  which  carried  the  measure." 
The  general  talc  to  which  lord  Eldon  refers  very 
naturally  arose  out  of  the  king's  complaints.  There  were 
stories  circulated  at  the  time,  on  what  appeared  to  be  good 
authority,  of  repeated  ecsfereaces,  and  extreme  harshness 


and  arrogance  shown  towards  the  king  by  the  prime 
minister.  For  these  stories  bis  biographer  assures  na  there 
wsa  not  a  shadow  of  ioBudatiasi.  -  The  duke  saw  the  king 
more  than  once  while  the  expediency  of  adopting  a  par- 
ticular boa  of  .policy  was  still  under  ceaaideratieo.  They 
dismissed  the  matter  iu  all  its  bearings;  aad  the  king 
never  ooneeaied  the  reluctance  with  which  he  sanseuted 
to  follow  the  advice  of  hi*  -murieuns.  "  But  alter  the 
measure  was  arranged,  the  duke  never  bum'  the  king, 
exoept-on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  March,  till  the  bill 
had  passed  through  both  houses.  All  the  stories  told, 
therefore,  of  team  an  the  one  .side,  and  threats  ami  rnde- 
ness  on  the  other,  were  the  mere  ioventums  of  mahee  or 
disappointed  ambition."  * 

The  number  of  catholics  in  Britain  at  the  time  of 
passing  the  relief  bill  was  estimated  by  themseiree  at 
nearly  l,MQ,G0G,  scattered,  in  various  proportions,  through 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  Of  these,  800,000  were 
resident  in  Loudon.  The  most  catholic  counties  in 
England  are  Lancashire,  Staffordshire,  Warwickshire, 
Worcestershire,  Cheshire,  Northumberland,  Durham, 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Kent,  In  Ireland,  the  Re-man 
catholics  were  estimated  at  five  millions  and  a  half;  and 
the  proteatautB,  of  all  denominations,  at  one  uiiHien  and 
three-quarters.  By  the  removal  of  the  □ssahULtiea,,  eight 
English  oatholie  peers  were  enabled  to  take  their  seats  by 
right  in  the  house  of  lords.  The  catholic  baranete  iu 
England  svere  then  sixteen  ia  number.  In  bemud  there 
were  eight  Roman  catmelio  peers ;  in  Scotland,  two.  The 
system  c£  religious  exclusion  had  lasted  271  yean,  from 
the  passing  of  the  Aste  of  Snpremacy  and  Uniformity  iu 
1559.  The  oath  of  supremacy,  however,  was  not  at  first 
tendered  to  the  members  of  the  upper  house ;  and  several 
paarBcont;nnedRomaneathohcttiEthureJgaof€harie*U. 
During  the  excitement  that  followed  the  passing  of  the 
mancipation  Act,  incessant  attacks  were  made  upon  the 
character  of  the  duke  of  Wellington.  Perhaps  the  most 
violent  of  these  was  published  in  the  Standard  by  the 
earl  of  Wiaohelsea,  one  of  the  most  ardent  of  the  anti- 
eatholic  peers,  who  charged  the  premier  with  disgraceful  ■con- 
duct. ThectfencewBBoeatainadiBsletteraddsessed'bylord 
Winchilsea  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  secretary  te  the  comnuttcu 
for  establishing  the  King's  Callage,  London.  Be  seed  he 
rather  doubtful  as  to  the  e&neerkfey  of  the  motives 
which  bad  actuated  some  of  the  prime  movers  in  that  under 
taking,  "  when  he  considered  that  the  noble  duke  at  the 
head  of  Us  majesty's  government  had  been  induced  on 
sion  to  assume  a  new  character,  and  to  step 
forward  himself  as  the  public  advocate  of  religion  and 
morality,'"  He  then  proceeded  :-~H  Late  poutieal  events 
bare  convinced  me  that  the  whole  transaction  was  in- 
tended as  a  blind  to  the  protestant  and  high  church  party ; 
that  the  noble  duke,  who  had,  for  some  time  previous  to 
that  period,  determined  upon  breaking  in  upon  the  con- 
stitution of  1688,  might  the  more  effectnally,  under  the 
cloak  of  some  outward  show  of  seal  for  the  protectant 
religion,  carry  on  bis  insidious  designs  for  the  infringe- 
ment of  our  liberties,  and  the  introduction  of  popery  into 
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every  department  of  the  state."  The  duke  having  ob- 
tained from  lord  Winchilsea  an  avowal  of  the  authorship, 
demanded  a  retractation  or  apology,  -which  was  refused. 
The  matter  was  then  referred  to  friends,  and  a  hostile 
meeting  was  agreed  upon.  "  It  U,"  says  Mr.  Gleig,  "  a 
curious  feature  in  this  somewhat  unfortunate  occurrence, 
that  when  the  moment  for  action  arrived,  it  was  found 
that  the  duke  did  not  possess  a  pair  of  duelling  pistols. 
Considering  the  length  of  time  he  had  spent  in  the  army, 
and  the  habits  of  military  society  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  that  fact  bore  incontestable  evidence  to  the 
conciliatory  temper  and  great  discretion  of  the  duke.  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge,  therefore,  who  acted  as  bis  friend,  was 
forced  to  look  for  pistols  elsewhere,  and  borrowed  them 
at  last — he  himself  being  as  unprovided  as  his  principal — 
from  Dr.  Hume,  the  medical  man  who  accompanied  them 
to  the  ground.  The  combatants  met  in  Battersea  Fields, 
now  Battersea  Park.  Lord  Winchilsea,  attended  by  the 
earl  of  Falmouth,  having  received  the  date's  fire,  dis- 
charged his  pistol  in  the  air.  A  written  explanation  was 
tben  produced,  which  the  duke  declined  to  receive  unless 
the  word  'apology'  was  inserted;  and  tbis  point  being 
yielded,    they  separated  as    they  had   met,   with    cold 

Long  after  these  events  had  ceased  to  ocenpy  public 
attention,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gleig  took  occasion  to  refer  to 
them  in  one  of  those  confidential  conversations  with  which 
he  was  occasionally  hononred  by  the  duke.  " '  You  speak 
as  a  moralist,'  he  observed,  smiling;  'and  I  assure  yoa 
that  I  am  no  advocate  of  duelling  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances; but  my  difference  with  lord  Winchilsea,  con- 
sidering the  cause  in  which  it  originated,  and  the  critical 
position  of  affairs  at  the  moment,  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  a  private  quarrel.  He  refused  to  me,  being  the  king's 
minister,  what  every  man,  in  or  oat  of  office,  may  fairly 
claim — the  right  to  change  his  views,  under  a  change  of 
circumstances,  on  a  great  public  question.  He  did  his 
best  to  establish  the  principle  that  a  man  in  my  situation, 
must  be  a  traitor  unless  he  adhere,  through  thick  and 
thin,  to  a  policy  once  advocated.  His  attack  upon  me 
was  part  of  a  plan  to  render  the  conduct  of  public  affairs 
impossible  to  the  king's  servants.  I  did  my  best  to  make 
him  understand  the  nature  of  his  mistake,  and  showed  him 
how  he  might  escape  from  it.  He  rejected  my  advice,  and 
there  remained  for  me  only  one  meant 
him  an  acknowledgment  that  he  was  wrong, 
observed  Sir.  Gleig,  '  he  behaved  well  on  the  ground,  at 
all  events.  He  refused  to  fire  at  you.'  '  Certainly,'  replied 
the  duke,  *  he  did  not  fire  at  me ;  and  seeing  that  such 
was  his  intention,  I  turned  my  pistol  aside,  and  fired  wide 
of  him  ;  but  that  did  not  make  amends  for  the  outrageous 
charge  brought  against  me  in  his  letter.  It  was  only  the 
admission  that  the  charge  was  outrageous  that  at  all 
atoned  for  that ;  but  it  would  have  been  more  creditable 
to  him  to  have  made  it  when  first  requested  to  do  so,  than 
at  last.  He  behaved,  however,  with  great  coolness ;  and 
was,  and  I  am  sure  continues  to  be,  very  sorry  that  he 
allowed  hi*  temper  to  run  away  with  hira.'  "* 
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A  third  bill  yet  remained  to  be  carried,  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  ministerial  scheme  of  emancipation,  and  supply 
the  security  necessary  for  its  satisfactory  working.    This 
was  the  bill  for  disfranchising  the  forty  shilling  freeholders, 
by  whose  instrumentality,  it  may  be  said,  emancipation  was 
effected.    It  was  they  that  returned  Mr.  O'Connell  for 
Clare  ;    it  was  they  that  would  have  returned  the  mem- 
bers for  twenty-three  other  counties,  pledged  to  support  his 
policy.     It  is  true  that  this  class  of  voters  was  generally 
dependent  upon  the  landlords,  unless  under  the  influence 
of  violent  excitement,  when  they  were  wrested  like  weapons 
from  their  hands  by  the  priests,  and  used  with  a  vengeance 
for  the  punishment  of  those  by  whom  they  had  been  created. 
In  neither  case  did  they  exercise  the  franchise  in  fulfilment 
of  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  given.      In  both  cass 
those  voters  were  the  instruments  of  a  power  which  availed 
itself  of  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  but  was  directly 
opposed  to  its  spirit.    Disfranchisement,  however,  under 
any  circumstances,  was  distasteful  to  both  conservative  and 
liberal  statesmen.    Mr.  Brougham  said  he  consented  to  it 
in  this  case  'as  the  price— almost  the  extravagant  price"— 
of  emancipation;  and  Sir  James  Macintosh  remarked  that 
it  was  one  of  thoae  "  tough  morsels  "  which  he  had  been 
scarcely  able  to  swallow.     The  measure  was  opposed  by 
Mr.  Huskissou,  lord  Palmerston,  and  lord  Duncsnnon,  as 
not  requisite,  and  not  calculated  to  accomplish  its  object 
But  although  Mr.  O'Connell  had  repeatedly  declared  that 
he  would  not  accept  emancipation  if  the  faithful  "forties" 
were  to  be  sacrificed,  that  he  would  rather  die  on  the 
scaffold  than  submit  to  any  such  measure,  though  Mr 
Sheil  had  denounced  it  in  language  the  most  vehement, 
yet  the  measure  was  allowed  to  pass  through  both  houses 
of   parliament   without   any   opposition   worth   naming; 
only  seventeen  members  voting  against  the  second  reading 
in  the  commons,  and  there  being  no  division  against  it 
in  the    lords.      Ireland  beheld  the  sacrifice  in  silence- 
Mr.  O'Connell  forgot  his  solemn  vowa,  so  recently  regis- 
tered, and,  what  was  more  strange,  the  priests  did  not 
remind  him  of  his  obligation.    Perhaps  they  were  not  sorry 
to  witness  the  annihilation  of  a  power  which   landlords 
might  use  against  them,  and  which  agitators  might  wield 
in  a  way  that  they  could  not  at  all  times  control.    There 
had  been  always  an  uneasy  feeling  among  the  prelates  and 
the  higher  clergy  at  the  influence  which  Mr.  O'Connell 
and  the  other  lay-agitators  had  acquired,  because  it  tended 
to  raise  in  the  people  a  spirit  of  independence  which  rendered 
them  sometimes  refractory  as  members  of  the  church,  and 
suggested  the  idea  of  combination  against  their  own  pastors, 
if  they  declined  to  become  their  leaders  in  any  popular 
movement.     The  popular  leaders  in  Ireland,  however,  cos- 
soling  themselves  with  the  assurance  that  many  of  the  class 
of  "  bold  peasantry  "  which  they  had  glorified  would  still 
enjoy  the  franchise  as  ten-pound  freeholders,  consented, 
reluctantly  of  course,  totheextinction  of  800,000  "forties." 
They  considered  the  danger  of  delay,  and  the  probability 
that  if  this  opportunity  were  missed,  another  might  not 
occur  for  years  of  striking  off  the  shackles  which  the  upper 
classes  of  Roman  catholics  especially  felt  to  be  so  galling- 

When  emancipation  was  carried,  they  did  not  forget 
the  claims  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  who  had  laboured  so  hard  lo* 
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a  quarter  pf  a  century  for  its  accomplishment.  A  teati 
moiriul  was  aeon  titer  got  ap  to  reward  hfan  for  his  long 
services.  Br.  C.  0'LaagnTin,ofDuhto,  subscribed  £600 
the  botI  of  Shrewsbury  1,000  guineas,  and  the  ten  grateful 
'lake  of  "Norfolk  the  Bum  of  -£100.  The  eoBecticm  of 
the  testimonial  was  organised  in  every  district  throughout 
Ireland,  and  a  sum  of  £50,000  sterling  was  collected.  Mr. 
O'Coiirwll  did  not  love  money  for  its  own  sake.  The 
immense  snms  that  were  poured  into  the  coffers  of  the 
Cathode  Association  were  spent  freely  in  carrying  an  the 
sgl tatiaa,  and  the  Luge  aanjrijy  which  he  himself  received 
wan  unfair  devoted  to  the  same  object.  Ono  means,  which 
had  no  small  effect  3n  accomplishing:  the  object,  was  the 
extremely  liberal  hospitality  which  was  kept  up,  not  only 
at  Derrynaae  Abbey,.but  at  bis  town  residence  in  Memon 
Square  ;  and  he  had,  besides,  a  host  of  retainers  more  or 
leas  dependent  (upon  his  bomty. 

Iheie  ww  wi  fiTitatlng  cirBBnMtajMa  connected  wiihftie 
Emancipation  Act.  The  words,  "thereafter  to  be  eltattd™ 
were  Introduced  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  OX^ottReFl 
fnmiiakmgbis^seatin.virtnectf  the  election,  of  MSB.  The 
Inch  Roman  ''Ftf^iiT^fl  onnsidered  fiihi  legislating  against 
an  individual  .an  act  unweartbj  of  the  British  senate — 
and,  a&a£arnstthe  great  catholic  advocate,  a  mean,  ysi- 
Sclivc,  and  discreditable  deed.  But  it  was  admitted  tint 
VsQaagtem  and  Feel  were  nottohlacueforit  \  'that  on  their 
part  h  was  a  pacificatory  oancemion  to  dogged  bigotry 
in  higfc  places.  Mr.  Pagan  states  that  Mr.  O'ConneU  was 
willing  to  giro  up  the  count}  of  Clare  to. Mr.  Teaey  Fitz- 
gerald, and  to  go  into  parliament  himself  for  a  borough, 
adding  that,  ho  had  .absolutely  offered  3,000  guineas  to  Sir 
Edward  Denny  Tor  the  borough  of  Tralee,  which  had 
always  been  regularly  sold,  and  was,  rn,pomt  of  fact  assigned 
as  a  fortune  under  a  m«riqgf.  settlement.  Mr.  Vesey , 
Fitzgerald,  however,  rather  scornfully  rejected  the  oner, 
and  Mr.  OlConnell  himself  appeared,  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons on  the  16th  of  May,  to  try  whether  he  would  be  per- 
mitted to  take  his  seat.  In  the  counts  of  an  hour,  we  are 
toH,  the  heads  of  his  Speech,  were  arranged,  and  written 
on  a  small  card.  The  event  was  expected,  and  the  house 
was  crowded  to  excess.  At  five  o'clock  the  speaker  called 
on  any  near  member  desiring  to  be  sworn  to  come  to  the 
table.  O'ConneU  accordingly  presented  himself,  intro- 
dactdTfy  lords  -Rbrimgton  and  Duncannon.  He  remained 
for  some  time  standing  at  the  table,  pointing  out  the  oaths 
he  was  willing  to  tear,  namely,  those  required  by  the  new 
*A,  and  handing  in  the  certificate  of  his  return  and  quali- 
fications. His  refusal  to  take  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and 
abjuration  having  been  reported  tea  the  speaker,  he  was 
directed  to  withdraw,  when  Mr.  Brougham  moved  that  he 
should  be  heard  at  the  bar,  to  Account  for  his  refusal.  But 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Peel,  after  a  long  discussion,  the 
vmsideraticn  of  the  question  was  deferred  till  the  18th. 
The  Times  of  the  next  day  stated  that  the  narrative  of  the 
proceeding  could  convey  but  an  imperfect  Idea  of  the  silent, 
the  almost  breathlesa  attention  with  which  he  was  received 
"a  tluhouse,advancingtoandretiring  from  the  table.  The 
benches  were  filled,  in  an  unusual  degree,  with  members, 
l>d  there  was  no  recollection  of  so  large  a  number  of 
peers  brought  by  curiosity  into  the  house  of  commons. 


The  speaker's  expressien  ef  countenance  and  manner 
towards  the  honourable  gentleman  were  extremely  cour- 
teous, and  his  declaration  that  he  "  must  ■withdraw,"  firm 
and -authoritative.  Mr.  O'Oonnell,  f or  a  moment,  leaked 
lomrd  as  one  who  had  reason  to  expect  -support,  and  this 
failing,  he  bowed  most  respectfully,  and  withdrew.  The 
Gldbe,  expressing  the  feelings  of  the  English  liberals  on  the 
transaction,  said  :  "  Mr.  O'ConneU  hss  farced  us  to 
emancipate  the  catholics,  he'  has  brought  ue  to  that 
dreadful  pass  that  we  have  all  bat  lost  our  phmes — nay 
more,  he  has  compelled  us  to  separate  from  oar  old  -allies, 
the  ultra  tones;  and-we  will,  therefore,  avenge  our  own 
embarrassments  said  the  tears  of  John,  lord  Efelon,  en  "las 
obnoxious  person.  Such  are  the  sentiments  which,  shotrM 
he,  Mr.  O'ConneU,  he  -sent  back  to  be  re-elected  for  Clare , 
mH,  -we  fear,  he  said  by  the  mere  reflective  portion  Of  the 
pnblic.  to  have  influenced  the  conduct  of  gorernment. 
On  a  technical  point  of  law,  they  may,  perhaps — though 
even  this  is  doubtful— be  defensible ;  but  anon  technicafity 
sboald  not  he  suffered  for  an  instant  to  interfere  with  or 
cloud  ttie  glory  of  an  net  Hke  that  of  catholic  emancipation ; 
by  which,  in  after  ages,  it  will  be  the  chief  boast  of  the 
mrreteenth  century  to  have  been  distinguished." 

On  Monday,  the  19th  of  May,  O'ConneU  took  Ids  seat 
under  the  gallery.  Seldom,  if  ever  before,  were  there  in 
the  house  so  many  stasngers,  peers,  or  members.  The 
adjourned  debate  was  resumed,  and  it  was  resolved  that  he- 
should  be  heard  at  the  bar.  To  the  bar  he  then  advanced, 
accompanied  by  his  solicitor,  Mr.  Fierce  Mafcony,  who 
supplied  him  with  the  books  and  documents,  which  had 
been  arranged  and  marked  to  facilitate  reference.  His 
ipeech  on  that  occasion  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  for  ability  and  argument  he  ever  de- 
livered. It  should  be  observed  that  his  claim  to  enter  the 
house  without  taking  the  oaths  was  supported  from  the 
first  "by  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Charles  Butler,  on  eminent 
English  barrister,  and  a  Roman  catholic ;  but  law  and 
precedent  were  against  hhn,  end  he -would  not  be  admitted. 
"When  Mr.  O'ConneU  retired  to  his  place  under  tile  gallery, 
he  found  the  benches  filled  by  the  suite  of  the  French 
-embassy.  Room  was  made  for  him  between  'two  gentic- 
ivho  entered  into  conversation  with  him,  and -who 
spoke  English  Tike  natives.  One  of  these  was  Low? 
F&ftippe,  and  tile  ether  his  son,  the  dake  of  Orleans. 

Thus  baffled,  he  returned  to  Dublin,  where  he  met  an 
enthusiastic  reception.  A  meeting  was  held  the  next  dny , 
to  make  arrangements  for  insuring  his  return  for  Clare. 
Sheil  on   that    occasion    delivered    an    eloquent   speech. 

Put  Daniel  O'ConneU,'"  be  said,  "  and  put  men  who  will 
sustain  hhn  and  co-operate  with  him,  into  parliament,  and 
yon  win  soon  see  that  the  men  who  so  powerfHlry  acted 
upon  public  opinion -out  df  -parliament  will  not  be  whofly 
deatitute  of  influence  within  it.  "With  what  strength  of 
adjuration  will  Daniel  O^onnell  appeal  to  tbe  feelings 
tgnaninrity  of  Englishmen,  and  on  behalf  of 
Ireland  demand  fair  dealing  with  her !  With  his  perfect 
knowledge  of  detail,  his  vast  and  minute  information  upon 
Ireland,  his  vehement  eloquence,  and,  abore  all,  the  people 
of  Ireland  at  his  back,  what  may  he  not  effect  for  his 
country  !    Let  us  then,  to  a  man,  become  his  abettors  in 
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thin  great  straggle.  We  ire  all  engaged,  almost  na  much 
us  himself,  in  this  noble  undertaking  ;  and  it  will  be  proved 
to  the  minister,  I  trust,  that  there  still  is  left  a  body  of 
yeomanry  in  this  country  which,  with  the  remnant  of  the 
elective  franchise,  like  a  broken  sword,  will  he  enabled  to 
encounter  the  columns  of  the  aristocracy,  and  give  the 
rural  despots  battle.  Tea!  Daniel  O'Connell  will  be 
thrown  back  upon  the  minister  by  the  country!  And  what 
niiiy  we  not  expect  that  he  may  achieve?  lie  that  for  so 
many  years  worked  the  great  engine  of  public  opinion,  and 
wielded  the  wild  democracy  with  such  a  gigantic  arm,  will 
exhibit  the  same  efficiency.  Rally,  fellow  citizens,  round 
s  he  man  that,  in  public  despair,  never  ceased  to  hope — that 
was  never  weary  when  all  others  fainted — that  never 
stopped  when  all  others  fell;  that,  by  his  indomitable  spirit, 
liU  chivalrous  intrepidity,  and,  above  all,  by  his  superior, 
limrt- stirring  eloquence,  contributed  more  than  any  one 
that  lives  to  disenthral  his  country  from  her  bondage." 

On  the  1st  of  June  O'Connell  started  for  Ennis.  All 
the  towns  he  passed  through  turned  out  to  cheer  him  on, 
with  green  boughs  and  banners  suspended  from  the 
windows.  He  arrived  at  Nenagh  in  the  night,  and  the 
town  was  quickly  illuminated.  Having  travelled  all 
night,  he  retired  to  rest  at  Limerick ;  and  while  he  slept, 
the  Streets  were  thronged  with  people,  anxious  to  get  a 
•dance  at  their  "  liberator."  A  large  tree  of  liberty  was 
planted  before  the  hotel,  with  musicians  perched  on  the 
branches,  playing  national  airs.  The  Limerick  trades 
accompanied  him  in  his  progress  towards  Ennia,  where 
his  arrival  was  hailed  with  boundless  enthusiasm,  and 
where  a  triumphal  car  was  prepared  for  him.  Thus  ter- 
minated a  progress,  during  which  he  made  twenty  speeches, 
to  nearly  a  million  of  persons.  There  were  yet  nearly  two 
months  to  the  election,  and  the  constituency  of  ten-pound 
freeholders  had  yet  to  be  formed  under  the  new  act.  The 
landlords  of  the  county  were  still,  almost  to  a  man,  against 

Amongst  the  most  determined  of  his  opponents  was 
Sir  Edward  O'Brien,  father  of  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien.  The 
latter  published  an  address  to  the  electors  of  Clare,  against 
O'ConnelTa  pretensions.  He  stated  in  his  address  that  the 
people  had  been  led  away  from  their  landlords  by  false  pre- 
tences. This  was  answered  by  Mr.  Sheil,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Globe— ao  strong,  that,  parts  of  it  were  omitted.  Sheil  being 
applied  to  by  Mr.  Greig,  as  Smith  O'Brien's  friend,  to 
supply  the  omitted  parts,  did  so  without  hesitation, 
observing  that  his  suppressed  statement  was: — "The 
assertion  of  Mr.  William  Smith  O'Brien  waa  a  lie,  and  he 
knew  it  to  be  so ; "  and  that  among  (he  other  words 
suppressed  were  these : — "  Blackguardism,  gross  nonsense, 
personal  impertinence,  audacious  falsehood,  and  political 
baseness  and  ingratitude."  The  consequence  was  an  affair 
of  honour,  which,  fortunately,  had  no  serious  result.  The 
quarrel  is  interesting,  when  considered  in  reference  to 
Smith  O'Brien's  future  connection  with  O'Connell  in  the 
repeal  agitation.  On  the  30th  of  July  O'Connell  was,  a 
second  time  returned  for  Clare  without  opposition,  and 
the  event  was  celebrated  with  the  usual  demonstrations  of 
joy  and  triumph. 

rending  this  election,  a  very  curious  episode  occurred 
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with  reference  to  the  Beresford  family.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  year  1829,  Mr.  Villiers  Stuart,  who  had  been 
triumphantly  returned  against  the  Beresford  interest  in 
1826,  retired  from  the  representation.  The  contest  had 
cost  him  £30,000 ;  and,  notwithstanding  this,  he  was  con- 
tinually beset  by  a  host  of  people,  claiming  money  from. 
him  under  various  pretences.  As  he  would  not  satisfy 
their  rapacious  demands,  they  hooted  him  when  passing 
through  the  streets  of  Waterford.  This  so  disgusted  him 
that  he  accepted  the  Chilteru  Hundreds.  Conciliation 
being  now  the  order  of  the  day  between  protestants  and 
Roman  catholics,  Mr.  Pierce  Mahony,  O'Connell 's  solicitor, 
agreed  to  become  the  conducting  agent  of  the  Beresford 
candidate,  provided  O'Connell  and  Sheil  were  engaged 
aa  counsel.  To  this  those  two  gentlemen  consented, 
O'Connell  stipulating  that  the  services  to  be  rendered 
should  be  merely  professional,  and  not  political.  He  wrote 
to  his  solicitor,  "  If  the  offer  of  it,  under  these  circum- 
stances, shall  be  repeated — a  matter  of  which  I  entertain 
some  doubt,  as  out  of  term  I  made  Villiers  Stuart  pay  me 
£G00 — my  professional  remuneration  I  will  leave  to  yon 
and  your  brother."  He  added  that  ho  had  always  been 
exceedingly  well  treated  by  the  Beresford  familjs,  when 
they  employed  him  as  a  professional  man.  The  candidate 
selected  was  lord  George  Beresford ;  and,  in  addition 
to  the  twenty  guineas  "  retainer,"  Mr.  Mahony  was 
authorised  to  say  that  O'Connell  should  receive  £300  for 
his  fee,  whether  there  should  be  a  contest  or  not ;  and 
£000  if  there  should  be  a  contest.  Sheil,  in  addition  to 
his  retainer,  was  to  have  £200  if  no  contest,  and  £400  if 
there  should  be  one. 

On  second  thoughts,  however,  Mr.  O'Connell  was  con- 
vinced of  the  impolicy  of  the  transaction ;  or,  aa  his 
biographer  puts  it,  "  on  consultation  with  bis  friends 
in  Dublin,  he  saw  at  once  the  danger  of  trusting  the 
professions  of  the  Beresfords;"  and  he  resolved  forth- 
with to  put  an  end  to  the  negotiations,  alleging,  aa 
an  excuse,  that  he  might  he  called  upon,  as  a  member  of 
parliament,  to  act  as  a  judge  of  transactions  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged  as  counsel.  The  affair,  however,  got 
abroad,  and  the  Times  commented  strongly  on  the  fact 
that  O'Connell  had  consented  to  become  counsel  for  the 
Beresfords  in  an  electioneering  contest  against  the  liberal 
party;  and  that  he  withdrew  from  the  engagement,  after 
hnxtering  for  a  higher  fee.  O'Connell  defended  himself 
in  an  elaborate  letter,  and  attacked  the  Timet  in  return. 

Mr.  Fierce  Mahony's  active  mind  hit  upon  another 
conciliation  project,  which  assumed  the  more  respectable 
form  of  the  "  Wellington  Testimonial."  Soon  after  the 
act  of  emancipation  received  the  royal  assent,  Mr. 
Mahony  and  a  number  of  Irish  friends  were  below  the  bar 
in  the  house  of  lords.  The  duke  of  Leiuster  came  over  to 
congratulate  them  on  the  event.  After  some  conversation, 
it  waa  agreed  that  a  committee  should  be  formed  to  set  on 
foot  a  subscription  for  raising  a  testimonial  to  the  duke.  A 
committee  was  formed  the  next  day,  its  most  active  mem- 
bars  being  the  duke  of  Leiuster,  Mr.  Agar  Ellis,  after- 
wards lord  Dover,  the  earl  of  Darlington,  and  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell, Mr.  Mahony  acting  as  secretary.  It  was  arranged 
that  a  public  meeting  sliould  be  held  in  the  London 
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Tavern  to  promote  the  object,  the  chair  to  be  taken  by 
lord  Fitzwilliam.  An  hour  before  the  meeting,  when 
the  resolutions  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Mahony  were  in 
course  of  distribution  to  proposers  and  seconders,  in 
the  ante-room  of  the  great  hall,  the  knight  of  Kerry 
arrived  with  a  menage  from  the  duke,  requesting  that  the 
object  should  be  abandoned.  "It  appeared  that  though 
the  duke  wai  exceedingly  flattered  by  the  proposed  com- 
pliment, he  was  greatly  embarrassed  by  it,  because  of  the 
king's  jealousy  and  irritation.  George  IV.,  it  was  said, 
absolutely  fancied  that  it  was  he  who  won  Wellington's 
battles ;  and,  influenced  by  the  same  kind  of  delusion,  he 


The  truth  is,  Mr.  O'Connell  had  no  idea  of  continuing 
the  game  of  conciliation,  except  with  a  new  to  ulterior 
objects.  He  did  not  conceal,  even  in  the  hour  of  his 
triumph,  that  he  regarded  catholic  emancipation  as  little 
more  than  a  vantage  ground,  on  which  he  was  to  plant  his 
artillery  for  the  abolition  of  the  legislative  union.  After  the 
passing  of  the  Emancipation  Act,  he  appealed  as  strongly 
as  ever  to  the  feelings  of  the  people.  "At  Ennia,"  he 
I  said,  "  I  promised  you  religious  freedom,  and  I  kept  my 
|  word.  The  catholics  are  now  free,  and  the  Brunswickeni 
I  are  no  longer  their  masters ;  and  a  paltry  set  they  were  to 
i  be  our  masters.    They  would  turn  up  the  white  of  their 
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imagined  that  he  alone  ought  to  be  honoured  for  the 
achievement  of  emancipation,  notwithstanding  his  deep- 
seated  opposition  to  the  measure.  This  feeling  produced 
misunderstandings  and  bickerings  at  Windsor,  and  the 
duke  endeavoured,  by  declining  the  proposed  compliment, 
to  terminate  these  feuds.  However,  after  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  in  the  ante-room,  and  impatience  on  the  part  of 
those  who  attended,  the  meeting  was  held,  resolutions  were 
passed,  speeches  were  made,  including  an  eloquent  one  from 
Thomas  Moore,  the  poet,  whose  '  Irish  Melodies '  contri- 
buted in  no  small  measure  to  prepare  the  English  mind  for 
the  changes  which  Wellington  effected.  This  appears  to 
have  been  the  end  of  the  Wellington  testimonial.'"  • 

*  Fafm'a  "Utt  of  O'Coniull,"  vol  L,  p.  G9J. 


eyes  to  heaven,  and  at  the  same  time  slily  put  their 

hands  into  your  pockets What  good  did 

any  member  ever  before  in  parliament  do  for  the  county 
of  Clare,  except  to  get  places  for  their  nephews,  cousins, 
&c.  ?  What  did  I  do?  I  procured  for  you  emancipation." 
" The  election  for  Clare,"  he  said,  "is  admitted  to  have 
been  the  immediate  and  irresistible  cause  of  producing  the 
Catholic  Relief  Bill.  You  have  achieved  the  religious 
liberty  of  Ireland.  Another  such  victory  in  Clare,  and  we 
shall  attain  the  political  freedom  of  our  beloved  country. 
That  victory  is  still  necessary,  to  prevent  catholic  rights 
and  liberties  from  being  sapped  and  undermined  by  the 
insidious  policy  of  those  men  who,  /ales  to  Heir  own  party, 
never  be  true  to  us,  and  who  have  yielded  not  to  reason, 
but  to  necessity,  in  granting  ua  freedom  of  conscience.    A 
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sober,  moral,  and  religious  people  cannot  continue  slaves — 
they  baeom  b  too  powerful  for  their  oppressors — their  moral 
strength  exceeds  their  physical  powera— and  their  progress 
towards  prosperity  is  in  Tain  oppoaed  by  the  Pteti  and 
WiUmgtomi  of  soc&ty.  These  poor  stragglers  for  ancient 
abuses  yield  ton  necessity  which  violates  no  law,  and  coin- 
rruts  n»  arinje ;  and  harangonoe  already  anoceaded  by  these 
m  is  squally  certain,  if  ire  adopt  the 
The  " 
~*m»  prelate,  howwei,  seemed  to  have  been 
witii  fch&aohiHvnment  of  emancipation,  and  to  have  received 
the  noon  in  a  very  good  spirit.  There  -was  one  of  their 
number  who,  more  than  all  the  rest,  had  contributed  to  the 
(access  of  the  work.  This  was  Dr.  Doyle,  so  well 
as  "  J.  K.  L.,"  unquestionably  the  mast  accomplished 
polemical  writer  of  his  time.  Havrag  received  his  university 
education  in  Portugal,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  appre- 
ciating the  advantages  of  the  British  uonatitation  in  com. 
parison  with  others,  and  whan  an  Irish  bishop,  even  in  tbi 
midst  of  agitation,  and  in  all  the  heat  of  ■ 
never  missed  an  opportunity  of  bearing  the 
mony  to  its  unrivalled  excellence.  The 
"J.  K.  L."  represents  hia  name  and  title,  Ji 
Leighton.  Under  this  signature  he  published 
the  State  of  Ireland,"  "  A  Vindication  of  the  Psaaciplee  of 
the  Irish  Catholics,"  and  other  production*, 
power  of  argument  and  eloquence,  for 
and  a  lofty  moral  tone,  have  never 
of  his  brethren  in  Ireland,  He 
correspondence  with  liberal  stateaseen,  if  Khan  he  was 
greatly  respected,  and  exerted  a  fjaasoantai  jassnanna  oswr 
hia  Roman  catholic  countrymen,  iKn  JUiiad  ssnai  0"Con- 
nell  in  scorning  all  ./mesas  nasi  ntssssaad,  anal  an  being 


thoroughly  disinterested,  Ifawaaaajiiiiiiaa,  truthful 
pure  in  morals,  andeleratedan  character,  genial  and  affec- 
tionate in  private  lile  ;  bet  hem,  anrlsmaiitiiiiia  anslum,  an 
his  character  as  a  bishop.  TTi  usaanilihsil  Urn  fliiai  ifTTil 
lington  remarkably  in  I 
devotion  to  duty,  regardlasa  rf 
to  others.  The  influence  Lamina  by  Us  writings  and  hia 
character  it  is  difficult  to  over-eBtannte.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  was  Dr.  Doyle's  pen,  far  more  than  CConnell'a 
tongue,  that  brought  round  the  educated  minds  of  Great 
Britain  to  see  the  justice  of  catholic  emancipation.  Hia 
examination  before  the  committee  of  the  house  of  lords,  in 
1825,  would  alone  have  stamped  him  as  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary abilities  and  attainments,  whose  talents  and 
learning  were  consecrated  to  a  high  moral  purpose — that 
purpose  being  the  regeneration  of  his  country. 

In  January,  1680,  the  catholic  bishops  assembled  in 
Dublin,  to  deliberate,  according  to  annual  custom,  on  their 
own  duties  and  the  interests  of  their  church.  Dr.  Doyle,  at 
the  close  of  these  deliberations,  drew  up  a  pastoral,  to  which 
all;  the  prelates  affined  their  signatures.  It  gave  thanks 
to  God  that  the  Irish  people  not  only  continued  to  be  of 
one  mmd,  labouring  together  in  the  faith  of  the  gospel, 
but  aan  that  their  faith  was  dairy  becoming  stranger,  and 
signally  fructifying  among  them.  Having  drawn  a  picture 
of  the  discord  that  had  prevailed  in  Ireland  before  eman- 
cipation, the  pastoral  went  on  to  say  that  the  great  boon 


"became  the  mow  acceptable  to  this  country,  because 
among  the  ooonseuan  of  nil  majesty  there  appeared  con- 
spicuoaa  tha  most  distinguished  of  Ireland's  own  anas,  a 
hero  and  a  legislator— a  man  selected  by  the  Almighty  to 
break  the  rod  which  had  scourged  Enrone— a  man  raised 
by  Providence  to  confirm  thrones,  to  m  MnaMinh  altars,  to 
direct  the  eesnxiw  of  England  at  a  aim  the  moat  difficult; 
to  stanch  the  blood  and  heal  tha  wounds  of  was  maantrj 
that  gars  nun  birth."  The  pastoral  besought  the  people 
to  promote  the  and  which  the  ImaaaliiWi  contemplated  in 
passing  the  Belief  BUI— the  pnoinoatian  and  unnreweotent 
of  Ireland.  It  reoomnMnded  that  rath  and  unjust  oaths 
should  not  be  even  named  among  them,  and  deprecated 
any  attempt  to  trouble  their  repose  by  "sowers  of  discord 
or  sedition."  The  bishops  rejoiced  at  the  recent  result  of 
the  protracted  struggle,  not  more  on  public  grounds  than 
because  they  found  themselves  discharged  from  a  duty 
which  necessity  alone  allied  to  their  ministry— "  a  duty 
imposed  on  us  by  a  state  of  times  which  has  passed,  but  a 
duty  which  we  have  gladly  relinquished,  in  the  fervent 
hope  that  by  us  or  our  successors  it  may  not  be  resumed."* 
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of  the  duke  of  Wellington  in  carrying 
was  fatal  to  his  government.  Almost  to  a 
naan  theaorias  fell  from  him,  and  he  found  no  compensa- 
tion an  the  anmerenoe  of  the  whigs.  The  latter  were  glad 
that  Hear  ojponents  had  been  induced  to  settle  the  ques- 
they  had  long  desired,  but  had  not  the 
Their  gratitude,  however,  for  this 
.  not  sufficiently  warm  to 
induce  them  to  lailM  under  the  banner  of  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  though  they  were  ready  to  come  to  his 
to  protect  his  government  for  a  time  against  the 
violent  assaults  of  the  party  whose  feelings  and  prejudices 
he  bad  so  grievously  outraged.  All  parties  seem,  indeed,  to 
have  been  exhausted  by  the  violence  of  the  struggle,  and 
than  was  no  desire  to  attempt  anything  important  in  the 
way  of  legislation  daring  the  remainder  of  the  session. 
There  was  nothing  extroordinary  in  thebndget,  aadit  was 
accented  without  ranch  objection.  The  eohjnct  ef  distress 
the  tt" aeswai  gave  raw  to  a  debate  whan  onenpied 
two  days,  and  a  motion  for  Inquiry  into  Ms  renew  was 
rejected.  The  trade  which  asufered  most  at  the  tiasc  was 
the  silk  trade,  it  was  stated  that,  ha  1824,  there  were 
lesson csmpaoyad in Spstalfields:  now  there  were  only 
9,000.  At  the  former  period  wages  averaged  snTeswawi 
i  a  week,  now  use  average  was  re&uoed  to  nine 
shillings.      By  txte 
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ascribed  to  the  relaxation  of  the  prohibitory  system,  and 
the  admission  of  foreign  silks  into  the  home  market.  On 
the  other  hand,  ministers,  and  the  advocates  of  free  bade, 
ascribed  the  depression  to  the  increase  of  production,  and 
the  rivalry  of  the  provincial  towns  of  Congleton,  Maccles- 
field, and  Manchester.  That  the  general  trade  had  in- 
creased was  shown  by  the  vast  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
raw  silk  imported,  and  in  the  number  of  spindles  employed 
in  the  silk  manufacture.  The  government  was  firm  in  ite 
hostility  to  the  prohibitory  system,  and  would  not  listen  to 
any  suggestion  for  relief,  except  a  reduction  in  the  duties 
on  the  importation  of  raw  silk,  by  which  the  demand  for 
the  manufactured  article  might  be  augmented.  While 
these  discussions  were  going  on  in  parliament,  the  silk- 
weavers  were  in  a  state  of  violent  agitation,  and  their  dis- 
content broke  forth  in  acts  of  lawlessness  and  destructive 
outrage.  They  were  undoubtedly  in  a  very  miserable 
condition.  It  was  ascertained  that  there  were  at  Hudders- 
field  18,000  persons  occupied  in  a  fancy  trade,  whose 
average  earnings  did  not  exceed  twopence- halfpenny  a 
day,  out  of  which  they  hod  to  meet  the  wear  and  tear 
of  looms,  &c.  The  artisans  ascribed  this  reduction  to  the 
avarice  of  their  employers,  and  they  avenged  themselves, 
as  was  usual  in  those  times,  by  combination,  strikes,  and 
destruction  of  property.  In  Spitalflelds,  bands  of  weavers 
entered  the  workshops,  and  cut  up  the  materials  belonging 
to  refractory  masters.  The  webs  in  thirty  or  forty  looms 
were  sometimes  thus  destroyed  in  a  single  night.  The 
same  course  was  pursued  at  Macclesfield,  Coventry. 
Nuneaton,  and  Bedworth,  in  which  towns  power-looms  had 
been  introduced  which  enabled  one  man  to  do  the  work  of 
tour.  The  reign  of  terror  extended  to  Yorkshire,  and 
several  places  the  masters  were  compelled  to  succumb,  and 
to  accept  a  list  of  prices  imposed  by  the  operatives.  In 
this  way  the  distress  was  greatly  aggravated  by  their 
ignorance.  What  they  demanded  was  a  restrictive  system, 
which  it  was  impossible  to  restore.  The  result  obtained 
was  simply  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  raw  silk. 

An  attempt  was  made  during  the  session  to  mitigate  the 
evils  of  the  game  laws,  and  a  bill  for  legalising  the  sale  of 
game  passed  the  commons  with  extraordinary  unanimity. 
In  the  house  of  lords  the  bill  met  with  determined  oppo- 
sition. In  vain  lord  Wharncliffe  demonstrated  the  de- 
moralising and  disorganising  effects  of  the  game  laws.  Lord 
Westmoreland  was  shocked  at  a  measure  which  he  declared 
would  depopulate  the  country  of  gentlemen.  He  could 
not  endure  such  a  gross  violation  of  the  liberty  of  the 
aristocratic  portion  of  the  king's  subjects;  and  he  thought 
the  guardians  of  the  constitution  in  the  house  of 
must  have  been  asleep  when  they  allowed  such  a  measure 
to  pass.  Lord  Eldon,  too,  who  was  passionately  fond  of 
shooting,  had  his  conservative  instincts  aroused  almost 
much  by  the  proposal  to  abolish  the  monopoly  of  killing 
harts  and  pheasants,  as  by  the  measure  for  admitting 
Roman  catholics  into  parliament.  The  bill  was  read  a 
Moond  time,  by  a  majority  of  ten ;  but  more  i 
exertions  were  called  forth  by  the  division,  and  the  third 
reading  of  this  bin  to  mitigate  an  iniquitous  system  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  two.  Lord  Eldon's  familiarity 
with  the  principles  of  equity  did  not  enable  him  to  see  the 


wrong  of  inflicting  damage  to  the  amount  of  £500,000  a 
year  on  the  tenant  fanners  of  the  country,  by  the  depreda- 
tions of  wild  animals,  which  they  were  not  permittedjto 
kill,  and  for  the  destruction  caused  by  which  they  received 


On  the  24th  of  June  parliament  was  prorogued  by  com- 
ission.  Heroyal  speech  expressed  thanks  for  the  attention 
that  had  been  given  to  the  ofioirs  of  Ireland,  and  the  settle- 
ment of  the  catholic  question,  which  the  king  hoped  would 
tend  to  the  permanent  tranquillity  of  that  country,  and  to 
draw  closer  the  bonds  of  union  between  it  and  the  rest  of 
the  empire.  It  was  announced  that  diplomatic  relations 
had  been  renewed  with  the  Porte,  for  which  ambassadors 
from  England  and  France  had  taken  their  departure. 
But  it  was  with  increased  regret  that  his  majesty  again 
adverted  to  the  condition  of  the  Portuguese  monarchy. 
He  repeated  his  determination  to  use  every  effort  to  re- 
concile conflicting  interests,  and  to  remove  the  evils  which 
pressed  so  heavily  on  a  country  the  prosperity  of  which 
must  ever  be  on  object  of  his  solicitude.  The  condition  of 
that  country  was,  indeed,  most  deplorable  under  the  lawless 
despotism  of  Dom  Miguel,  who,  on  the  abdication  of  bis 
brother  Dom  Pedro  in  favour  of  Dona  Maria  da  Gloria, 
had  been  appointed  regent,  but  had  subsequently  assumed 
the  royal  title,  and  driven  his  niece  from  the  country.  He 
overruled  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  justice  regarding 
political  prisoners,  and  inflicted  the  punishment  of  death 
by  his  own  mere  arbitrary  order,  when  only  transportation 
had  been  decreed  by  the  judges.  He  crowded  the  prisons 
with  the  most  distinguished  supporters  of  constitutional 
government,  confiscated  their  property,  and  appropriated  it 
to  his  own  use.  So  furious  was  his  temper  that  on  one 
occasion  his  sister,  the  late  regent,  was  on  the  point  of 
being  murdered  by  Mai  with  his  own  hand.  Suspecting 
her  of  having  sent  a  servant  to  England  with  money 
and  jewels,  in  order  to  save  them  from  his  rapacity,  he 
rushed  armed  into  her  chamber,  and  questioned  her  upon 
the  subject.  She  did  not  reply,  and  he  attempted  to 
stab  her  with  a  bayonet,  which  he  had  fixed  upon  a  pistol. 
Evading  the  thrust,  she  grappled  with  the -sanguinary 
tyrant,  and  threw  him  down.  He  sprang  up  to  renew 
the  attack,  but  her  chamberlain,  hearing  the  noise, 
rushed  to  her  protection,  and  was  stabbed  in  the  arm  by 
the  usurper,  who  then  fired  at  the  princess,  the  shot  which 
was  aimed  at  her  killing  a  servant  who  stood  by  her  side. 
Yet  we  ore  assured  that  this  monster  would  have  been  ac- 
knowledged by  the  duke  of  Wellington.  Mr.  Gleig  says, 
"  Had  the  duke  been  free  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own 
judgment,  he  would  have  at  once  resumed  the  diplomatic 
relations  which  had  been  broken  off  between  the  two  states. 
But  England  was  committed  to  the  young  queen  by  the 
policy  of  the  preceding  administration ;  and  the  duke, 
though  he  believed  that  policy  to  be  unwise,  could  not 
break  through  it  in  a  moment."*  It  was  not  without 
difficulty,  however,  that  England  maintained  her  neutrality 
between  the  contending  parties.  The  Portuguese  refugees 
endeavoured,  under  various  false  pretences,  to  avail  them- 
selves of  English  hospitality,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
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firms  and  ammunition,  and  bodies  of  troops  into  Portugal, 
in  older  to  restorn  the  queen,  alleging  that,  they  were  lauding 
them -to  Brazil,  but they  conveyed  them  to  Xerceiza,  ana  of 
the  Azores.  The  consequence  was,  thai  4,000  Portoiguene 
troops,  which  were  lying  at  Plymouth,  were  ordered  to  dis- 
band, and  captain  Walpote,  with  a  squadron,  was  ami  to 
watch  the  Portuguese  ships  in  the  Atlantic,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  imputation  of  violating  tho  neutrality. 

Parliament  having  been  prorogued,  the  members  re* 
tired  to  their  respective  counties  and  boroughs,  many 
of  them  out  of  humour  with  themselves  and  with  the 
government  which  they  had  heretofore  supported,  and 
meditating  revenge.  An  endeavour  was  made  in  the  coarse 
of  the  summer  to  renew  the  political  connection  be- 
tween the  duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Hoakiason.  The 
friends  of  the  existing  administration  felt  the  weakness 
of  their  position,  deprived  of  their  natural  support,  and 
liable  to  be  outvoted  at  any  time.  The  tories  had  beoome 
perfectly  rabid  in  their  indignation,  vehemently  charging 
the  duke  with  violation  of  public  faith,  with  waot  of 
statesmanship,  with  indifference  to  the  wishes  and  neces- 
sities of  the  people,  and  with  a  determination  to  govern  the 
country  as  if  he  were  commanding  an  army.  Their  feel- 
ings were  so  excited  that  they  joined  in  the  whig  cry  of 
parliamentary  reform,  and  spoke  of  turning  the  bishops 
out  of  the  house  of  lords.  It  waa  to  enable  .the  premier  to 
bravo  this  storm  that  he  was  induced  by  his  friends  to 
receive  Mr.  Huskisson  at  his  country  house.  The  duke  was 
personally  civil,  and  even  kind,  to  his  visitor ;  but  recollec- 
tions of  the  past  were  too  strong  with  him  to  permit  his 
going  farther.  Mr.  Huskisson  was  perhaps  disappointed 
at  the  result,  for  "  his  deportment "  in  the  next  session, 
which  became  keenly  and  even  bitterly  adverse,  seemed  to 
indicate  that  he  had  been  led  to  entertain  hopes  which  were 
never  realised. 

The  year  1829  waa  distinguished  by  disturbances  in 
Ireland,  as  well  as  distress  in  England.  The  12th  of  July, 
the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  wsa  celebrated 
with  unusual  manifestations  of  defiance  by  the  orangemon, 
The  country  seemed  armed  for  civil  war.  In  the  county 
Clare  there  was  a  conflict  between  the  protestants  and 
catholics,  in  which  one  man  was  killed,  and  seven  or 
eight  wounded  on  each  side.  In  Armagh  there 
fight,  in  which  ten  men  lost  their  lives.  In  the  county 
Fermanagh,  800  Roman  catholics,  armed  with  scythes 
and  pitchforks,  turned  out  and  attacked  the  protestants, 
killing  four  persons  and  wounding  seven.  The  same  party 
rose  in  Cavan,  Honaghan,  and  Leitrim,  threatening  some- 
thing like  civil  war.  In  Tipperary  society  was  so  convulsed 
that  the  magistrates  mat,  and  called  upon  the  govern- 
ment for  a  renewal  of  the  Insurrection  Act,  and  for  the 
passing  of  a  law  rendering  the  possession  of  fire- 
transportable  offence. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  home  and  abroad  during 
the  recess  of  1829.  The  government  hoped  that  by  the 
mollifying  influence  of  time  the  rancour  of  the  tory  party 
would  be  mitigated,  and  that  by  the  proposal  of  useful 
measures  the  whig  leaders  would  be  induced  to  give  them 
their  support,  without  admitting  them  to  a  partnership  it 
power,  and  the  emoluments  of  office.    But  in  both  rcspecti 


tlwy  mJMabwb-tad  The  duke  met  p»-ii-inu-H.  fin  no 
thaAthof  February,  1830.  It  was  ofaviora  from  Ihe  int 
that  neither  was  tory  raneonr  appeased  nor  wing  -support 
eSsetually  secured .  The  epeeah  from  the  throne,  which 
was  delivered  by  eomminaian,  was  gnnmtaFy  curt  and 
vague.  It  admitted  the  pwratenae  of  genet*!  dbtrsm-  It 
was  fams  that  ike  exports  in  the  last  year  of  British  pro- 
duce and  uwnufacture  exoeeded  those  of  any  former  year ; 
but,  apt-withstanding  this  indication  of  an  active  eom- 
meroe,  both  the  agricultural  and  the  manufaoturie-j  dame 
were  suffering  severely  in  "some  parts"  of  the  Unitsd 
Kingdom.  There  was  no  question  about  the  eaostenea  of 
distress;  the  only  diflarenee  was,  as  to  what  her  it  **j 
r  only  partial.  la  the  house  of  lords  the  govem- 
a  attacked  by  lord  Stanhope,  who  moved  an 
amendment  to  the  address.  Ha  asked  in  what  part  of  the 
country  was  it  that  the  ministers  did  not  find  dutreai  pre- 
vailing? He  otffltendftd  that  tho  kingdom  wan  in  a  state  of 
nniveraal  distress,  likely  to  be  mmpraiVsri  in  its  duration. 
All  the  great  intaJ^rte-U^rimdture,  manufacanes,  trade, 
eommerce — had  never  at  one  time,  he  said,  Dees  at  so 
low  an  ebb.  The  speech  escribed  the  distress  to  a  bad 
harvest.  But  couldabed  harvest  makccoarnnhesp?  ft  was 
lire  redaction  of  prices  which  was  fait  to  be  lbs 
great  evil.  If  they  cast  their  eyes  around,  theywonldsK 
the  Bounties  pouring  on  them  spontaneously  every  kind  of 
ilioitation  for  relief;  while  in  towns,  stocks  of  every  kind 
bad  sunk  in  value  forty  per  cent.  The  depression,  fas  con- 
tended, had  bean  continuous  and  universal,  ever  etnas  the 
Bank  Restriction  Act  passed,  and  especially  stone  thewip- 
preesion  of  small  notes  took  ease  t  in  the  beginning  of  tat 
previous  year.  Such  a  universal  and  continual  aauicsam 
could  be  ascribed  only  to  some  cause,  pressing  atiko  rnon 
all  branches  of  industry,  and  that  cause  was  to  be  found  is 
the  enormous  contraction  of  the  currency,  the  Bank  of 
England  notes  in  circulation  having  been  reduced  from 
thirty  millions  to  twenty  millions,  and  the  country  bsnkea' 
notes  in  still  greater  proportion. 

The  doke  of  Wellington,  in  reply,  denied  that  the  bank 
circulation  was  lees  than  it  had  been  during  the  war.  1° 
the  farmer  period  it  was  sixty-four  millions,  including  gold 
and  silver  as  well  as  paper.  In  1830  it  was  sixty-five  mil- 
liona.  It  was  an  unlimited  circulation,  he  said,  that  the 
opposition  required ;  in  other  words,  it  was  wished  to  grre 
certain  individuals,  not  the  crown,  the  pews'  of  waning  i" 
the  shape  of  paper,  and  of  producing  a  fictitious  capital. 
Capital  was  always  forthcoming  when  it  was  wanted.  He 
referred  to  the  high  rente  paid  for  shops  in  towns,  which 
were  everywhere  enlarged  or  improved,  to  "the  elegant 
streets  and  villas  which  were  springing  up  around  the 
metropolis,  and  all  our  gnat  towns,  to  show  that  the 
country  waa  not  falling,  bat  improving."  When  the  dole 
had  replied,  the  supporters  of  the  amendment  could  not 
muster,  on  a  division,  a  larger  minority  than  nine. 

In  the  house  of  oommons  the  discussion  was  more 
spirited,  and  the  division  more  ominous  of  the  fate  of  die 
ministry.  The  majority  for  miniatere  was  only  fifty-three, 
the  numbers  being  Ib8  to  106.  In  the  minority  were 
found  nhka-toriet,  snob,  as  Sir  Edward  Kaatckboll,  Hr. 
Banks,  Mr.  Sadler,  and  general  Gascoigne,  who  went  ia» 
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the  mate-  lobby  -with  Sir  Francis  Burdetrt,  lord  John 
TTiwimll,  Mr.  Brougham,  Mr.  Hume,  and  lord  Althorpe, 
repwafartitg  thewhiieaiidradieato;  while  losdPaJmewrton, 
Mr.  HuekiBSon,  Mr.  Charles  Gnat,  ud  Sir  Stnrtferd 
Catmfasg  iqwaM  fee  Canning  party.  Kobdcb  jumble 
of  parties  had  been  known  many  division  for  many  years. 
"It  na  evident,"  says  Sir  ArohibttH  Alison,  "that  the  eld 
frary  party,  ho  long  firm  and  united,  bad  bean  completely 
broken  up  by  the'  fceartbnrninga  and  irritation  consequent 
on  eathoSo  emaiieipatJDn,  and  that  the  general  distress  had 
given  fee  various  classes  of  malcontents  a  common  ground, 
on  which  they  coold  write  without  abandoning  or  osmpro- 
misi  ng  any  of  their  peculiar  and  declared  principlai.  The 
habit  of  supporting'  government,  and  mHosterial  farfluenus, 
nu'gnt  aire  the  cabbed  a  majority  over  such  a  coalition  for 
a  time,  butrtrcooMbeforatiioeonly;  and  on  the  Srst  serious 
reverse,  or  occurrence  of  any  internal  cause  of  excitement, 
it  would  infallibly  be  shipwrecked.  In.  troth,  tha  duke  of 
Wellington's  position  an  prime  minister,  so  far  from  being 
an  enviable  one,  was  among  the  moat  tfdtfflat  and  painful 
that  could  be  imagined.  He  had  climbed  to  the  pinnacle 
of  power,  bnt  be  had  there  ftmnd  ita  loneliness,  and  ex- 
perienced ita  ingratitude.  Like  Mr.  Burke,  after  his  seccs- 
atota  uem  the  whigs  in  1798,  be  might  bawa  said,  'There  is 
a  severance  which  cannot  be  healed ;  I  hare  lost  my  old 
frteade,  and  am  too  old  to  make  new  ones.'  He  bad  no 
party  in  the  house  of  commons,  no  real  colleagues  in  Ac 
cabinet.  He  was  a  commas  der-iu -chief  there,  surrounded 
by  bja  generafc  of  division,  bat  not  a  premier  aided  by  the 
eotmsela  of  bis  followers."  * 

T*e  liberals  seem  to  have  been  strongly  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  tfce  drdte  of  Wellington,  having  won  tfie  great 
victory  of  emsnuipation,  should  retire  from  the  field — Unit 
he  was  not  fit  to  lead  the  ran  of  progress  in  parliament. 
"Hie  prime  minister  of  England,"  exclaimed  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  "is  shamefully  insensible  to  the  suffering  and 
distress  which  are  painfully  apparent  throughout  the  land. 
When,  instead  of  meeting  such  an  overwhelming  pressure 
of  necessity  with  some  measure  of  relief,  or  some  attempt 
at  relief,  he  seeks  to  stifle  every  important  inquiry — when 
he  calls  that  a  partial  and  temporary  evil  which  is  both 
kmg-Hred  and  universal.  I  cannot  look  on  snob,  a  mournful 
crista,  in  which  the  public  misfortune  is  insulted  by  minis- 
terial apathy,  without  hailing  any  prospect  of  change  in 
the  system  which  has  produced  it.  What  shall  we  say  to 
the  ignorance  which  can  attribute  our  distress  to  the  in- 
troduction of  machinery  and  the  application  of  steam, 
that  noble  improvement  in  the  inventions  of  man,  to  which 
mem  of  science  and  intelligence  mainly  osoriba  our  pros- 
perity? I  feel  a  high  and  unfeigned  reapeet  for  feat 
illustrious  person's  abilities  in  the  field,  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  he  did  himself  no  lees  than  justice  when  he 
said,  a  few  months  before  he  accepted  office,  that  he  should 
be  a  fit  inmate  for  an  asylum  of  a  peculiar  nature,  if  he 
ever  were  induced  to  take  such  a  burden  upon  hisahouldsn." 

On  the  12th  of  February,  Sir  James  Graham  moved  for 
the  reduction  of  the  salaries  of  all  persons  holding  offices 
under  government,  in  proportion  to  the  euhanoed  value 


of  money,  produced  by  the  Bank  Restriction  Act,  which 
added  to  the  weight  of  all  fixed  payments,  while-  it  lowered 
wages  and  the  price  of  provisions.  "Hence,"  he  said, 
"the  miserable  state  to  which  the  people  of  this  country 
wse  now  reduced,  and  the  necessity  for  rigid,  unsparing 
economy ;  and  in  that  system  of  economy  one  great  source 
of  retrenchment  must  be  the  reduction  of  the  salaries  of 
those  who  had  their  hands  in  the  public  purse.  Justice 
requires,  necessity  demands  it."  Ministers  did  not  dart  to 
roast  this  motion  openly.  They  evaded  it  by  an  amend- 
ment, which  was  unanimously  adopted,  for  an  address  to 
the  king,  requesting  him  to  order  an  inquiry  to  be  made 
into  all  the  departments  of  the  civil  government,  with  a 
view  of  reducing  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  tie 
various  senium,  and  the  amount  of  their  salaries.  On  the 
15tfa,  Mr.  Home  attempted  to  carry  retrenchment  into  Hie 
array  and  navy,  moving  a  resolution  to  the  effect,  that  the 
former  should  be  reduced  by  20,000  men,  and  the  latter  by 
the  sum  of  a  million  and  a-half.  An  the  reductions  he  pro- 
posed would  have  effected  a  saving  of  eight  millions 
annually.  Bub  neither  the  whigs  nor  the  Canning  party 
were  disposed  to  go  such  lengths.  The  motion  was,  there- 
fore, defeated,  the  minority  oonaiating  solely  of  radical  re- 
formers, who  mustered  fifty-seven  on  the  division.  Another 
assault  on  the  government  was  led  on  by  Mr.  Poulett  Thom- 
son, who  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  for  a 
revision  of  the  system  of  taxation,  with  a  view  to  saving 
expense  in  the  mode  of  collecting  the  revenue.  The  motion 
was  resisted  by  Mr.  Peel,  on  the  ground  chat  such  Im- 
portant duties  should  not  be  delegated  to  a  fraction  of  the 
members  of  the  house.  Hie  motion  was  rejected  by  a 
large  majority.  A  few  days  later,  however,  the  ministers 
sustained  a  damaging  defeat  in  the  committee  of  supply  on 
the  navy  estimates.  Two  young  men,  who  had  been  public 
servants  for  a  few  months  only,  Xr.  B.  Dundee  and  Mr. 
W.  8.  Bathhurst,  junior  commissioners  of  the  navy,  bad 
been  penfsoned  off  on  the  reduction  of  their  offices,  the 
one  with  4400  and  the  other  with  £500  a  year.  The 
arrangement  was  attacked  as  a  gross  job,  and  defended 
upon  principle,  and  the  ministers,  after  mustering  all  their 
strength,  were  beaten  by  a  majority  of  139  to  121,  on  the 
motion  that  those  pensions  should  be  struck  off.  Several 
other  motions,  brought  forward  with  a  view  of  effecting 
retrenchments,  were  rejected  by  the  house.  This  move- 
ment itf  the  direction  of  financial  reform,  no  doubt,  received 
an  impulse  from  the  resentment  of  tttt  leading  whigs,  whose 
claims  to  take  part  in  the  government  were  ignored  by  the 
duke.  But  this  remark  does  not  apply  to  the  efforts  of 
MV.  Attwood  and  Mr.  Baring,  who  moved  that  instead  of 
a  gold  standard,  there  should  be  a  gold  and  silver  standard, 
and  that  the  set  for  prohibiting  the  issue  of  small  notes 
should  be  repealed.  They  strengthened  their  ease  by  an 
appeal  to  the  tacts  of  tike  existing  distress  and  commercial 
depression  arising  from  a  restricted  currency.  On  the 
part  of  the  government,  however,  it  was  argued  that  a 
double  standard  of  gold  and  silver  would  cause  a  loss  of  five 
per  cent,  to  creditors,  if  debtors  were  to  pay  in  tile  sflvBr 
standard— that  the  whole  country  would  be  a  aoeno  of  con- 
fusion and  ruin — that  silver  never  wan,  in  practice,  the 
standard  of  the  eountry,   and  that  it  never  had  been 
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actually  in  a  state  to  be  used  as  a  legal  tender.  Latterly, 
the  law  had,  enacted  that  it  should  not  be  a  legal  tender 
beyond  twenty-five  pounds.  By  weight,  indeed,  it  was  a 
legal  tender  to  any  amount,  bat  practically  it  had  become 
so  depreciated,  that  there  was  no  uuch  thing  as  a  standard 
by  weight.  Mr.  Attwood's  resolutions  on  the  currency 
were  negatived  without  a  division. 

Though  the  duke  of  Wellington  defended  Ktnwrif 
against  the  persevering  ittacka  of  the  fin  uncial  reformers, 
he  was  busy  making  retrenchments  in  every  department  of 
the  public  service.  So  effectually  did  he  employ  the 
pruning  hook,  that,  although  the  income  of  the  previous 
year  had  fallen  short  of  the  estimate  of  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  by  £560,000,  he  was  able  to  present  to  the 
house,  this  year  a  surplus  of  £3,400,000  available  for  the 
reduction  of  taxation,  still  leaving  an  excess  of  income  oyer 
expenditure  of  £2,667,000  applicable  to  the  reduction  of 
debt.  There  was,  consequently,  a  large  remission  of  taxa- 
tion, the  principal  item  of  which  was  the  beer  duty, 
estimated  at  £3,000,000.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  to 
enable  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  meet  these  reduc- 
tions, an  addition  of  one.  shilling  a  gallon  was  made  to  the 
duty  on  English  spirits,  and  of  twopence  on  Irish  and 
Scotch  spirits.  This  budget  helped  to  clear  the  political 
atmosphere,  and  brought  a  brief  gleam  of  popularity  to  the 
government.  The  duke  got  full  credit  for  an  earnest 
desire  to  economise,  and  it  was  acknowledged  by  the  liberal 
party  that  he  had  given  the  most  important  financial  relief 
that  the  nation  had  experienced  since  the  establishment  of 
peace.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  general  satisfaction, 
and  the  loud  popular  applause,  the  pressure  of  distress  was 
not  sensibly  alleviated.  The  burden,  indeed,  was  somewhat 
lightened,  but  what  the  nation  wanted  was  greater  strength 
to  bear  financial  burdens,  a  revival  of  its  industrial  energies, 
and  facilities  for  putting  them  forth  with  profit  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  country.  Remissions  of  taxation  were 
but  the  weight  of  a  feather,  compared  to  the  losses  sus- 
tained by  the  action  of.  the  currency.  For  while  the 
reductions  only  relieved  the  nation  to  the  extent  of  three 
or  four  millions,  it  was  estimated  that  the  monetary, laws, 
by  cutting  off  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  from  the  remunera- 
tion of  all  branches  of  industry,  commercial  and  agri- 
cultural, had  reduced  the  incomes  of  the  industrious  classes 
to  the  extent  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  yearly. 

Among  the  other  causes  which  contributed  to  the  un- 
popularity of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  weakness  o< 
his  administration,  was  the  prosecution  by  the  attorney- 
general  of  Mr.  Alexander,  the  editor  of  the  Morning 
Journal.  A  series  of  articles  had  appeared  in  that  paper, 
which  were  considered  go  virulent  and  libellous,  so  far  sur- 
passing the  bounds  of  fair  discussion,  that  the  duke  felt 
under  the  same  necessity  of  ordering  a  prosecution  that  he 
had  felt  to  light  the  duel  with  lord  Winchilsea.  " 
regarded  as  an  inevitable  incident  of  his  position,  one  of 
the  things  required  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  king's 
government.  He  obtained  a  victory,  but  it  cost  him  dear: 
a  sentence  of  fine  and  imprisonment  was  indicted  upon  his 
opponent,  and  the  Morning  Journal  was  extinguished ; 
but,  in  the  temper  of  the  times,  the  public  were  by  no 
means  disposed  to  sympathise  with  the  victor  in  such  a 


contrast.  On  the  contrary,  the  victory  covered  him  with 
odium,  and  placed  upon  the  head  of  the  convicted  the  crown 
of  martyrdom.  Mr.  Alexander  was  visited  daily  in  the  King's 
Bench  Prison  by  leading  politicians,  and  a  motion  was 
the  house  of  commons  with  a  view  to  incriminate 
the  government  who  ordered  the  prosecution.  In. another 
instance  also,  but  of  a  nature  less  damaging,  the  govern- 
ment received  a  warning  of  its  approaching  downfall.  Mr. 
Peel,  anxious  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  criminal  code, 
and  to  render  it  lees  bloody,  proposed  to  inflict  the  penalty 
of  death  only  on  persona  committing  such  forgeries  ss  could 
not  by  proper  precautions  be  guarded  against.  It  was  a 
step  in  the  right  direction ;  but  one  too  hesitating,  and 
stopping  short  of  the  firm  ground  of  sound  policy.  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  therefore,  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill,  moved  a  clause  for  the  abolition  of  the  penalty  of 
death  in  all  cases  of  forgery,  which  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  151  against  138.  Thus  the  session  wore  on, 
a  sort  of  tMiWil"''lg  parliamentary  warfare,  with  no 
decisive  advantages  on  either  side,  till  the  attention  and  in- 
terest of  parliament  and  the  nation  were  absorbed  by  the 
approaching  dissolution  of  George  IV.,  and  the  dawning 
light  of  a  new  reign. 

For  many  years  the  king  had  been  scarcely  ever  free 
from  gout,  but  its  attacks  had  been  resisted  by  the  un- 
common strength  of  his  constitution.  Partly  in  consequence 
of  the  state  of  his  health,  &nd  partly  from  his  habits  of  self- 
....diilgence,  he  had  for  some  time  led  a  life  of  great  se- 
clusion. Ha  became  glowingly  averse  to  all  public  displays 
and  ceremonials,  and  was  impatient  of  any  intrusions  upon 
his  privacy.  During  the  spring  of  1829  he  resided  at  St. 
James's  Palace,  where  he  gave  a  ball  to  the  juvenile 
branches  of  the  nobility,  to  which  the  princess  Victoria 
and  the  young  queen  of  Portugal  were  invited.  His  time 
was  mostly  spent  within  the  royal  domain  at  Windsor, 
where  bis  out-door  amusements  were  sailing  and  fishing  on 
the  Virginia  Water,  or  driving  rapidly  in  a  pony  phaeton 
through  the  forest.  He  was  occasionally  afflicted  with 
pains  in  the  eyes  and  defective  vision.  The  gout  attacked 
him  in  the  hands  as  well  as  in  the  feet,  and  towards  the 
end,  dropsy— a  disesse  which  had  been  fatal  to  the  duke  of 
York,  and  to  his  sister,  the  queen  of  Wurtembnrg— was 
added  to  his  other  maladies.  In  April  the  disease  assumed 
a  decisive  character,  and  bulletins  began  to  be  issued.  The 
duke  of  Clarence  was  at  Windsor,  and  warmly  expressed 
his  sympathy  with  the  royal  sufferer.  The  duke  of  Cum- 
berland, and  nearly  all  the  royal  family,  expressed  to  Sir 
William  Knighton  their  anxiety  and  fears  as  to  the  issue. 
This  devoted  servant  was  constantly  by  the  side  of  his 
master.  On  the  27th  of  May  Sir  William  wrote  to  lady 
Knighton— "  The  king  is  particularly  affectionate  to  me. 
His  majesty  is  gradually  breaking  down ;  but  the  time  re- 
quired, if  it  does  not  happen  suddenly,  to  destroy  his  origi- 
nally fine  constitution,  no  one  can  calculate  upon."  We 
are  assured  that  Sir  William  took  every  opportunity  of 
calling  his  majesty's  attention  to  religious  subjects,  and  had 
even  placed  unordered  a  quarto  Bible,  of  large  type,  on  the 
i  dressing-table,  with  which  act  of  attention  the  king  was 
much  pleased,  and  frequently  referred  to  the  sacred  volume. 
I  A  prayer  was  appointed  for  public  use  during  his  majesty's 
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indisposition,  which  the  bishop  of  Chichester  read  to  him. 
"  With  the  king's  permission,"  wrote  this  learned  prolate, 
"  I  repented  it  on  my  knees  at  his  bedside.  At  the  doss, 
his  majesty  having  listened  to  it  with  the  utmost  atten- 
tion, three  times  repeated'  Amen,  'with  tie  greatest  fervour 
and  devotion.  He  expressed  himself  highly  gratified  with 
it,  and  denied  me  to  convey  bis  approbation  of  it  to  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury."  * 

About  a  -week  before  he  died,  tie  physician  delicately 
announced  to  him  the  inevitable  catastrophe,  when  he  said, 
"  God's  will  be  done."  His  sufferings  were  very  great,  and 
during  the  paroxysms  of  pain  hia  moans  were  heard  even 
by  the  sentinels  on  duty  in  the  quadrangle.  On  tie  night 
of  the  25th,  his  difficulty  of  Dreafmng  was  unusually  pain- 
ful, and  he  motioned  to  his  page  to  alter  his  position  on  the 
couch.  Towards  three  o'clock,  he  felt  a.  sudden  attack  of 
falntnufts,  accompanied  by  a.  violent  discharge  of  blood.  At 
this  moment  he  attempted  to  raise  his  hand  to  his  breast, 
and  ejaculated,  "d  God,  I  am  dying!"  Two  or  three 
seconds  afterwards  he  said,  "This /is  death."  The 
physicians  were  instantly  called,  but  before  they  arrived 
the  breath  of  life  was  gone.  A  pott  mortem  examina- 
tion showed  ossification  of  the  heart,  which  was  greatly 
enlarged,  and  adhering  to  the  neighbouring  pacta.  The 
liver  was  not  diseased ;  bat  the  lungs  were  ulcesated,. 
and  there  won  drrjprical  symptoms  on  the  akin,  on  various 
parts  of  the  body.  The  king-was  an  unusually  large  and, 
at  one  time,  well-proportioned  man;  but  he  afterwards 
became  very  corpulent.  He.  died  on  the  26th  of  June, 
in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  aga  and  tie  eleventh 
of  his  reign,  having  bean  prince  regent  for  ten  yearn. 
During  hia  hast  illness  the  bulletins  had  been  annsnauy 
deceptive.  The  king  was  anxious  to  put  away  the  idea  of 
dissolution  from  hia  own  mind,  and  unwilling  Bust  tits 
public  ssweigE know  that  bis  nrfirmitUs  were  so  great;  and 
it  was  said  that  he  required  to  see  tie  bulletins  and  to  have 

them  altered,  BO  that  hp.WBBContiriim.llyininrinni'pH  aahaing 

better  till  the  day  of  hie  death.  Hie  message  to  both  houses 
on  the  24th  of  May,  however,  put  an  end  to  all  delusion  on 
the  siubjort.  He  wished  to  be  relieved  from  the  pain  and 
trouble  of  signing  bills  and  documents  with  his  own  hand. 
A  bill  was  therefore  paaand  to  enable  him  to  give  his  assent 
verbally,  but  it  was  jealously  guarded  against  being  made 
a  dangerous  precedent.  The  stamp  was  to  be  aifixed  in 
the  king's  presence,  by  his  immediate  order  given  by  word 
of  mouth.  A  memorandum  of  the  circumstances  mast  ac- 
company the  stamp,  and  the  document  stamped  must  be 
previously  wndnraeri  by  three  members  of  the  privy  council ; ' 
the  operation  of  the  act  hwing  limits  taJilBtf  H  ypff""1 
The  three  commissioners  appointed  for  affixing  his  majesty's 
signature  were  lord  Farnborough,  general  Sir  W.  Keppd, 
and  major-general  A.  F.  Barnard. 

Various  estimates  have  been  formed  of  the  deceased 
monarch'schax*eter,someofthemrathcrflattering.  Among 
these  was  the  portrait  drawn  of  him  by  Sir  Robert  PeeL 
"  Posterity,"  he  said,  "  will  regard  hia  lata  majesty  as  a 
sovereign  who,  during  war,  maint^n^  jj,e  honour  and  tie 
glory  of  England,  and  who,  during  the  whole  period  of  his 

•  "  M«milf»  of  Sir  Wllliun  Knighton,"  pp.  Hit— 3SL 


delegated  trust,  or  of  his  reign  as  sovereign,,  never  exercised, 
orwishedto  exercise,  a  prerogative  of  the  crown,  erccpt  fur 
the  advantage  of  his  people.  I  am  not  overstepping  the 
bounds  of  sober  truth,  whan  I  state  that  his  majesty  naa 
an  saMglfcanBsrJ  friend  of  liberty,  that  he  was  an  admirahlc 
judge  and  liberal  patron  of  tie  fine  arte ;  and  I  can,  from 
my  own  personal  experience,  assert  that  his  heart  was  ever 
open  to  any  appeal  that  could  be  made  to  his  benevolence, 
and  to  tie  saving  of  human  life  or  the  mitigation  of  human 
suffering."  To  this  portrait  the  duke  of  Wellington  added 
a  few  finishing  touches.  "  The  manners  of  George  IV.," 
he  said,  "  had  received  a  polish,  hia  uudantending  had 
acquired  a  degree  of  cultivation  almost  unknown  to  as; 
individual.  On  every  occasion  he  displayed  a  degree  of 
knowledge  and  of  talent  not  often  to  be  expected  of  a 
person  holding  his  high  office."  * 

Sir  Archibald  Alison  would  be  well  enough  disposed  to 
accept  such  an  estimate,  on  such  authority,  if  he  hoaestlj 
could.  But  tenth  compels  him  to  admit  that  tie  late  king 
was  selfish,  capricious,  and  self-willed,  as-  tie  women 
admitted  to  bis  intimacy  too  fatally  experiaiioed.  "Sup- 
posing his  sevcrasm  from  queen  Caroline  to  admit  of 
excuse,  from  what  was  afterwards  proved  of  tie  frailties 
and  indiscretions  of  that  ill-starred  princess,  his  endoct  on 
other  occasions,  when  he  chose  for  hirraaH^  ansTocnld  not 
plead  the  Marriage  Act  in  extenuation,  was  cold-Wooden' , 
perfidious,  and  deserving  of  the  very  highest  reprobation. 
Of  truth,  like  other  systematic  voluptuaries,  be  was  is  a 
great  degree  regardless— at  least,  when  it  mterfoed  wilt 
his  pleasures  or  his  passions.  Self- willed  and  capriciooB 
throughout,  hebeeamst,  as  he  advanced:  in  life,  faithful  only 
to  one  desire,  the  common  refuge  of  sunh  characters— hevss 
mainly  governed  by  the  love  of  ease  ;  and  to  this  he 
sacrificed  many  objetna,  which  he  awn.  Ssfjaajed  as  matten 
ofcouscionoe."t  Thefollowmg j»rtnut,byltedCainpbdl: 
is  not  a  bad  likeness : — "  Possessing-  great  u neural  advan- 
tages, both  of  person  audi  of  intellect,  along  with  hii  eii'M 
rank,  if  he  could  have  exercised  sclf-osntwtl,  he  might  hire 
been  respected  and  beloved ;  but,  giwrug  way  te  every  in- 
clination and  caprice,  he  disgusted  the  nation  by  a  grass 
violation  of  the  duties  of  domestic  IHb,  and  he  displayed  w 
firmness  in  mainaxhnng'  any  principles  of  government 
The  glories  of  his  csgernry  the  people  ascribed  te  tie  happy 
auspices  of  the  king,  still  supposed  to  be  on  the  throne. 
From  the  time  that  he  began,  to  reign  m  bis  own  right,  be 
had  been  engaged  in  the  unhappy  contest  with  his  wife ; 
and  of  late  years,  shut  up  in  his  palace,  and  as  much  is 
possible  shunning  tie  public  gaze,  ha  had  been  regarded  as 
a  heartless  voluptuary."  { 

The  biographer  of  the  duke  of  Weflingtoit  has  not  be 


misled  by  the  eulogy  of  hia  hero  ii 


character  of  the  late  king.  "  Ha  was,"  says  nfe-  Gleig. 
o  a  man  with  many  faulte  and  few  virtues.  Eft*  intdta' 
waa  superior  to  his  moral  nature,  but  it  was  not  trsns- 
ceridan*.  He  appears  never  to  have  given  hhiuadiTided 
confidence  to  any  minister,  but  always  to  have  ^™\ 
keeping  np  what  he  called  '  a  king's  party.*    *&  nrof«a» 

•  "  Mrecr  of  PulUment.-'  1&30,  pp.  3530,  M*1 
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for  tha  dake  of  Wellington  unbounded  lore  and  admirar- 
tiOD.  That  he  admired  the  duke,  aa  meaner  Batons 
admire  natures  that  are  above  them,  cannot  be  doubted; 
but  his  lore  was  never  such  as  to  prevent  him  from  in- 
triguing and  plotting  against  the  object  of  it.  It  is  beyond 
dispute  that  the  duke  exercised  great  influence  over  him ; 
bat  is  was  the  ismaenM  of  a  superior  mind  over  an  in- 

It  is  not  likely  that  Mr.  Roebuck  would  have  much 
respect  for  the  ">rr— *«-  of  such  a  monarch  aa  George  IT. 
He  truly  remarks  that  no  one  now  regards  his  memory 
with  more  of  personal  feeling  than  if  be  were  one  of  the 
TudoB  or  toe  Stuarts.  "  And  toe  aict  of  this  ntter  absence 
of  every  sign  or  symptom  of  sympathy  towards  a  powerful 
monarch,  who  died  comparatively  bat »  few  years  since,  is 
a  iVpni^g  proof  of  the  worthleatneat  of  the  man,  who  is 
even  now  only  remembered  because  be  was  once  a  king. 
To  the  people,"  continues  Mr.  Roebuck,  "  he  rendered  the 
best,  lie  onlyflervica  of  which  he  was  capable,  by  withdraw  - 
ing  from  the  world,  and  shutting  himself  up  in  Windsor, 
with  sock  associates  as  suited  his  crapulous  tastes  and  faded 
desires.  Decorum,  at  least,  was  maintained  by  the  secrecy 
which  he  sought,  and  the  less  he  interfered  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  state  the  better  was  bis  role.  From  the  great 
events  which  occurred  while  he  was  regent  be  derived  no 
honour.  He  contributed  no  more  to  the  victories  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington  than  his  father  did  to  the  discoveries 
of  Watt.  Posterity  will  regard  him  simply  as  a  chro- 
nological mark,  useful  as  showing  when  certain  great  deeds 
were  achieved,  but  in  no  other  way  deriving  from  them 
either  honour  or  renown."  f 

These  views  of  the  character  of  George  TV.  would  not  be 
complete without  the  masterly  sketch  of  lord  Brougham: — 
"  Naturally  of  a  temper  by  no  means  sour  or  revengeful, 
he  had  become  selfish  to  a  degree  so  extravagant  that  he 
seemed  to  act  upon  the  practical  conviction  of  all  mankind 
being  born  for  bis  exclusive  use ;  and  hence  he  became 
irritable  on  the  least  incident  that  thwarted  his  wishes — 
nay,  he  seemed  to  consider  himself  injured,  and  thus  entitled 
to  gratify  his  resentment  as  often  as  any  one,  even  from  a 
due  regard  to  his  own  duty  or  his  own  character,  acted  in 
a  way  to  disappoint  hie  expectations  or  ruffle  his  repose. 
His  natural  abilities,  too,  were  far  above  mediocrity.  He 
was  quick,  lively,  gifted  with  a  retentive  memory,  and  even 
with  a  ready  wit,  endowed  with  an  exquisite  ear  for  music 
and  a  justness  of  eye  that  fitted  him  to  retain  refined  tastes 
in  the  arts  ;  possessing,  too,  a  nice  sense  of  the  ludicrous, 
which  made  his  relish  of  humour  sufficiently  acute,  and  be- 
stowed upon  him  the  powers  of  an  accomplished  mimic- 
But  his  education  was  neglected."  Lord  Brougham  con- 
tinues:— "  Notwithstanding  the  lemons  of  dean  Jackson 
and  the  fellowship  of  Thurlow  and  Sheridan,  he  was  a 
man  of  very  uncultivated  mind,  ignorant  of  all  but  the 
passages  of  history  which  most  princes  read,  with  some 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  dead  languages,  and  no  idea 
whatever  of  the  rudiments  of  any  science,  natural  or  moral. 
He  was  much  the  creature  of  impulse,  and  the  sport  of 
feelings  naturally  good  and  kind,  but  had  become  wholly 
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selfish  through  unlimited  indulgence.  When  he  entered 
upon  public  life  he  was  found  to  have  exhausted  the  re- 
sources of  a  career  of  pleasure,  to  have  gained  followers 
without  making  friends,  to  have  acquired  much  envy  and 
some  admiration  among  the  unthinking  multitude  of 
polished  society.  .  .  Upon  the  great  question  which 
divided  the  world,  he  took  part  with  the  enemies  of  liberty 
and  of  improvement.  .  .  When  the  alarm  occasioned  by 
the  French  revolution  had  subsided,  he  gradually  came 
back  to  the  opposition  party,  and  acted  with  them  until  his 
father's  illness  called  him  to  the  regency,  when  he  shame- 
fully abandoned  them,  flung  himself  into  the  hands  of  their 
antagonists,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  his  days  their 
enemy,  with  a  relentless  bitterness,  a  rancorous  malignity, 
which  betokened  the  spite  of  his  nature,  and  his  conscious- 
ness of  having  injured  and  betrayed  those  whom  therefore 
he  never  could  forgive.  It  was,  indeed,  the  singular  and 
unenviable  fate  of  this  prince,  that  he  who  at  various  time 
had  more  troops  of  friends  to  surround  him  than  any  man 
of  any  age,  changed  them  so  often,  and  treated  them  so  ill, 
aa  to  survive,  during  a  short  part  of  bis  life,  every  one  of 
his  attachments,  and  to  find  himself  before  its  close  in  the 
hands  of  his  enemies,  or  of  mere  strangers,  the  accidental 
connections  of  yesterday."* 

The  services,  however,  which  George  IV.  rendered  to  the 
nation,  aa  the  patron  of  the  fine  arte  and  of  literature, 
should  not  be  forgotten.  None  of  the  sovereigns  of  Eng- 
land, from  Char  leg  f.  down,  had  da  tin  gniahed  themselves  in 
this  way.  But  George  IV.  very  early  exhibited  a  taste 
for  the  fine  arte,  and  a  desire  for  their  general  cultivation. 
When  prince  of  Wales,  he  said,  "  We  have  lost  the  mag- 
nificent collection  of  Charles  I. ;  I  will  do  what  I  can  to 
supply  its  place."  And  when  he  brought  together  a  series 
aleheffPaiBvret,  he  is  said  to  have  observed,  "I  have  not 
formed  it  for  my  own  pleasure  alone,  but  to  gratify  the 
public  taste,  and  lay  before  the  artist  the  best  specimens 
of  his  study."  He  assisted  in  establishing  and  supporting 
the  British  Institution  and  the  National  Gallery.  He  was  the 
munificent  patron  of  Lawrence,  Wilkie,  and  other  English 
painters;  of  Chantry,  Westmacott,  and  other  English 
sculptors;  of  Nash,  Soane,  and  other  English  architects. 
Having  become  aware  that  a  celebrated  enamel  painter  had 
died,  leaning  his  widow  impoverished,  he  immediately  sent 
£1,500  for  one  of  the  deceased  artist's  copies.  He  caused, 
at  his  own  expense,  a  monument  to  be  erected  at  St,  Ger- 
mains,  to  the  memory  of  James  II.,  and  having  made  com- 
fortable the  tost  years  of  the  last  of  the  Stuarte— cardinal 
York,  at  his  decease  he  commiseioned  Canova,  of  whom 
he  was  a  liberal  patron,  to  carve  a  mausoleum  to  bis 
memory.  He  caused  the  unrivalled  statue  of  the  Apollo 
Belvedere,  which  had  been  placed  at  his  disposal,  to  be  con- 
veyed, on  the  restoration  of  the  treasures  of  the  Louvre,  to 
the  gallery  from  which  it  had  been  plundered.  He  also 
contributed  £600  towards  a  monument  proposed  to  be 
erected  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  James  Watt. 
The  literary  fund  was  established  under  his  auspices,  and 
supported  by  him  with  an  annual  grant  of  200  guineas. 
He  took  a  lively  interest  in  establishing  the  Royal  Society 
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of  Literature,  which  he  endowed  with  an  annual  fond  of 
1,100  guineas.  Since  hia  death  the  former  grant  has  been 
reduced  to  one  half,  and  the  latter  entirely  withdrawn. 
He  presented  to  the  British  Museum  the  fine  library  of 
George  ILL,  86,000  volumes  of  well-selected  works,  as  a 
free  gift  to  the  nation.  He  established  *n  important  pre- 
cedent in  honouring  literature,  by  making  its  greatest 
existing  ornament,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  a  baronet ;  acting 
on  whose  advice,  he  liberally  encouraged  the  earliest 
attempt  to  cheapen  first-class  literature  made  by  an  Edin- 
burgh publisher—  viz.,  "Constable's  Miscellany."  "These 
are  services  to  his  country,"  remarks  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, "which  ought  to  neutralise  grave  faults.  But  the 
name  of  George  IV.  cannot  be  dismissed  without  recalling 
the  long  struggle  that  continued  through  the  greater  port 
of  his  career,  in  which  the  nation  came  ont  gloriously — a 
result  fairly  to  be  attributed  to  his  steady  support  of  lord 
Caatlereugh,  who  directed  the  foreign  policy  of  the  king- 
dom, and  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  who,  instructed  by  this 
accomplished  minister,  succeeded  in  bringing  an  almost 
desperate  contest  to  a  fortunate  issue."  *  The  remains  of 
George  IV.  wen  deposited  in  the  royal  vault  at  Windsor, 
with  the  accustomed  solemnities,  in  the  evening  of  the  16th 

The  two  mast  important  and  memorable  event*  in  the 
reign  of  George  IT.  were  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Cor- 
poration Acts,  and  the  purring  of  catholic  emancipation, 
which  established  the  principle  of  religions  equality,  with 
certain  limitations,  deemed  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 
constitution.  The  reign  was  also  remarkable  as  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  era  in  commercial  legislation,  when  the 
principles  of  unrestricted  intercourse  among  nations,  which 
Adam  Smith  hod  demonstrated  to  be  most  conducive  to 
their  mutual  benefit,  were  recognised  and  acted  upon  by 
the  British  parliament.  The  marquis  of  Lansdowne,  in 
the  upper  house,  and  Messrs.  Huskisson,  Robinson,  and 
Poulett  Thompson,  in  the  lower,  were  the  most  distinguished 
advocates  of  the  new  policy  of  free  trade.  In  giving 
effect  to  this  policy,  some  hundreds  of  obsolete  statutes, 
relative  to  commerce,  aliens,  and  denizens,  were  repealed. 
The  navigation  laws  were  modified,  and  their  restrictive 
character  mitigated;  bounties  for  the  encouragement  of 
British  fisheries,  and  of  the  linen  manufacture  in  Ireland, 
were  abolished.  The  exportation  of  wool  was  permitted, 
and  also  the  importation  of  manufactured  silks,  and  other 
goods.  The  colonial  trade  was  partly  thrown  open  to 
foreigners,  and  the  colonies  were  treated  as  if  they  hod  in- 
terests of  their  own  apart  from  those  of  the  mother  country. 
They  were  no  longer  required  to  bring  all  that  they  pro- 
duced to  our  market,  nor  to  buy  everything  they  required 
from  us.  Thus,  although  the  principles  of  free  trade  were 
not  fully  embodied  in  our  legislation,  though  the  system  of 
protection  was  not  abolished,  important  steps  were  taken  in 
the  right  direction,  and  the  way  was  prepared  for  the 
future  triumphs  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League.  Theperiod 
occupied  by  the  reign  of  George  IV*.,  therefore,  was  one  of 
preparation,  marked  by  occurrences  which  derived  their 
chief  importance  from  their  precursory  character,  and  from 
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the  indications  which  they  gave  of  the  near  approach  of  a 
great  social  revolution. 
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him— Mr.  Eofbuck'i  EitlmMe  of  hli  Character— Qnei 
Addnaa  to  the  Klnif— Whig  Tactic*— The  Regency  Qaeatlon— Lord 
Eldon'i  Foreboding*-- Earl  Grey'*  Motion— Debate  In  the  Common! 
—Mr.  Brougham— The  Dike  of  Cumberland— Lord  John  Itnaanll — 
Mr.  Brougham'*  Attack  on  tha  Goiernment— Mr.  Brou*.h*m'i  Speech 
on  Nigra  Blerery— Dlaaolatlon  of  Parliament— Tha  French  Beroht- 
llon— Charier  X.— The  Rojal  Onfdim—rat  AboliahtOB  the  Conatl tattoo 
— Snppreulon  of  the  Public  Journal* — Bemarkibla  Beport  on  the 
Power  of  the  Praae— Meeting  or  Journalist*- The  Innroctio*  hi 
Part*— Three  Deya'  Fighting  Id  the  Streets— The  People  Vlotoriow 
— LaniM  Philippe  Elected  King  of  tha  French— Tremandos*  Effect  of 
tha  Karolntlon  on  Public  Opinion  in  tha  13 
tocratle  Leaden  of  the  People  In  Mlddlem 
Ilnme  and  Mr.  Brougham— The  General  Election— The  Recall*  Un- 
fiyonrable  to  the  Government— The  Duke  of  Wellington  on  Pocket 
Borough*— DtMorbed  State  of  Ireland— O'Connell  Challenged  by  Sir 
Henry  Harding*— Opening  of  the  LiTerpool  end  Mancuaewr  Railway 
—Death  of  Mr.  Hmklaeoo— The  Dnke  of  Wellington'!  Objectioa  to 
Railway  Travailing— Mr.  Hiuuduoo't  FebUo  Career  The  Belgian 
HeTolntlon  .  Inoendlerj  Fire*  in  England— (TnnopolarUy  of  tha  Wei- 
Ungton  Admlnlatratlon. 

William  IV.  was  welcomed  to  the  throne  with  great 
acclamation.  Called  "The  Sailor  King,"  he  was  endowed 
with  many  of  the  personal  qualities  which  make  the  sailor  'h 
character  popular  with  Englishmen.  He  had  been  lord 
high  admiral,  and  in  that  capacity  he  bad  lately  been 
moving  about  the  coasts,  making  displays  and  enjoying 
fetu,  although  this  was  thought  by  some  to  be  unseemly  in 
the  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne,  at  a  time  when  its  occu- 
pant was  known  to  be  in  a  very  infirm  state  of  health. 
Heavy  bills  connected  with  these  vainglorious  displays  were 
sent  to  the  Treasury,  which  the  duke  of  Wellington  endorsed 
with  a  statement  that  such  expenses  were  not  allowed. 
Although  opinions  differed  about  William  very  much,  not 
only  between  the  friends  of  reform  and  the  conservatives,  but 
between  the  leaders  of  the  liberal  party  themselves,  he  woa 
esteemed themost popular kiugeincathednysof Alfred.  Mr. 
Brougham  thus  contrasted  bis  character  with  that  of  the  late 
king: — " I  hope,"  said  he,  in  a  debate  about  the  proposed 
regency,  "that  elsewhere  there  is  too  much  magnanimity,  too 
much  patriotism,  too  much  manliness,  too  much  strength 
of  mind,  to  permit  the  illustrious  sovereign  now  upon  the 
throne  to  shrink  from  looking  in  the  face  that  ultimate 
termination  of  bis  earthly  existence  from  which  a  recent 
event  may  show  him  that  princes,  no  more  than  their  sub- 
jects, are  exempt.". 

It  was  said  that  George  TV.  had  an  antipathy  to  Mr. 
Brougham,  and  that  this  was  the  great  obstacle  to  a  coa- 
lition between  the  tories  and  the  wnigs ;  though  Mr.  Roe- 
buck, in  the  work  which  we  hove  before  quoted,  hints  that 
this  opinion  was  unfounded,  or  that  the  impression  about 
the  king's  feelings  was  at  least  exaggerated,  and  that  the 
real  difficulty  lay  with  the  duke  of  Wellington  himself. 
Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  natural  than  that  George 
IV.  should  have  an  aversion  to  accept  as  one  of  his  principal 
advisers  the  attorney -general  of  the  late  queen,  whose 
scathing  denunciations  had  so  often  wounded  his  feelings. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  royalty,  in  his  person,  never  presented 
itself  in  a  favourable  aspect  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Brougham. 
It  was  very  natural,  therefore,  that  he  should  turn  with  a 
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feeling  of  relief  to  the  rising  win;  and,  having  found 
William  IV.  as  gracious  as  hia  predecessor  had  been 
hostile,  he  apoke  of  the  new  king  with  the  greatest  warmth. 
Not  only  then,  but  all  through  hia  subsequent  career,  lord 
Brougham  has  beau  anenstomed  to  describe  William  IV. 
as  frank,  just,  and  straightforward;  a*  a  einoere  reformer, 
and  earnest  throughout  the  straggle  which  followed  the 
introduction  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  hia  express  desire  to 
have  thaimaasorepaaredin  all  ita  integrity.  Mr.  Roebuck, 
on  the  contrary,  regarded  William  IV.  at  anything  bat 
frank,  just,  and  straightforward.  He  says,  "I  believe  him 
to  have  been  very  weak  and  Tory  false;  a  finished  dis- 
sembler, and  always  bitterly  hostile  to  the  whig  ministry 
and  their  measure  of  reform.  He  pretended  to  have  un- 
bounded cccfideiuie  in  them,  and  great  respect  for  their 
opinion,  even  while  he  was  plotting  their  overthrow,  and 
adopting  every  means  in  his  power  to  hamper  them  in  their 
conduct,  md  to  depreciate  them  in  the  estimation  of  tbfl 
world.  All  the  documents  I  have  seen  which  relate  more 
immediately  to  the  king— and  they  have  been,  for  the 
most  part,  letters  written  by  his  command,  and  at  his 
dictation — have  led  me  to  this  conclusion.  As  a  looker  on, 
scanning  carefully  every  word,  and  comparing  letters 
written  at  different  periods,  and  under  very  different  states 
of  mind,  I  could  not  resist  the  evidence  which  forced  this 
opinion  upon  me,  though  I  can  well  understand  why  lord 
Brougham  finds  it  impossible  to  share  it  with  me.  The 
kindness  and  generosity  of  his  own  nature  make  him  give 
easy  credence  to  kind  professions  in  others.  The  off-hand, 
hearty  manner  of  the  king,  therefore,  imposed  upon  his 
chancellor.  The  very  weakness  of  the  king,  too,  gave  Mm 
strength.  His  capacity  was  notoriously  contemptible ;  and 
lord  Brougham  could  not  for  a  moment  believe  himself  the 
dupe  of  parts  so  inferior ;  and  yet,  in  truth,  was  he 
deceived." 

From  this  difference  of  opinion  between  two  each  ob- 
servers and  judges  of  human  character,  we  see  how  difficult 
it  is  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  characters  of  public 
men,  even  when  they  have  passed  off  the  stage  of  life,  and 
their  actions  have  long  ceased  to  affect  the  interests  of  con- 
tending parties.  William  was  certainly  a  more  exemplary 
character  than  his  brother.  He  had  indeed  formed  an  attach- 
ment to  a  celebrated  actress  (Mrs.  Jordan),  by  whom  he  had 
a  numerous  family,  one  of  whom  was  subsequently  admitted 
to  the  ranks  of  the  nobility  with  the  title  of  earl  of  Monster, 
and  the  others  raised  to  the  dignity  of  younger  sons  of  a  mar- 
quis. He  had,  however,  been  married  for  several  years  to  the 
princess  Adelaide,  of  Ssxe-Memiugen,  who  became  queen  of 
England,  and  adorned  her  exalted  station  by  her  virtues 
tad  hex  beneficence.  They  had  two  children,  both  of  whom 
diedin  infancy;  and  as  the  king  was  in  the  sixty-fifth  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  qneen  was  not  young,  there  was  no  longer 
wy  hope  of  a  direct  succession  to  the  throne — a  state  of 
things  which  gave  rise  to  the  first  contest  between  parties 
in  parliament.  As  the  demise  of  the  sovereign  puts  an 
end  to  the  legal  existence  of  parliament  in  &\x  months 
after,  and  as  the  usual  practice  of  the  constitution  is  to 
daaolre  immediately,  and  have  recourse  to  a  general  elec- 
tion as  soon  ss  the  state  of  public  business  will  permit, 
the  consideration  of  all  important  questions  of  general 


politics  waa  postponed.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
move  an  address  to  the  sovereign, lt  condoling  "  with  him 
on  the  loss  he  had  sustained  in  the  death  of  his  brother,  and 
congratulating  him  upon  hia  accession.  This  was  moved 
by  Sir  Robert  Feel,  who  had  now  succeeded  to  the  title, 
his  father  having  died  this  year,  at  the  patriarchal  age  of 
eighty.  It  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Brougham.  It  wsa  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  latter  could  concur  in  the  extra- 
vagant eulogy  of  the  home  secretary.  But  the  addreH  con- 
doled with  tiu  lung  "on  the  loss  of  a  sovereign  so  justly 
dear  to  hia  majesty  and  to  his  people."  Mr.  Brougham 
doubtless  felt  some  difficulty  in  giving  his  assent 
to  this  averment  aonoeming  a  prince  whom  he  had 
himself  branded  as  a  "cruel  and  cowardly  despot,"  and 
concerning  whose  character,  as  we  have  seen,  he  did 
not  subsequently  change  hia  (minion.  At  that  time,  how- 
ever, "nothing  was  heard,"  says  Hr.  Roebuck,  "but a 
song  of  praise  on  the  dead  and  the  living.  Of  the  stern 
voice  of  truth  not  a  whisper  waa  heard ;  the  language 
would  hardly  have  been  different  had  the  pious  Antoninus 
died,  and  the  philosophic  Aurelius  succeeded  to  his  virtues 
and  his  power."  The  ministers  and  their  supporters  were 
complimentary,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the  new  sovereign, 
who  bad  graciously  continued  them  in  their  offices;  and  the 
whigs,  who  had  ascribed  their  exclusion  from  power  to  the 
personal  dislike  of  the  king,  were  resolved  that  there  should 
not  be  again  any  obstacle  of  the  kind,  and  that  they  would 
keep  upon  the  best  possible  terms  with  the  court.  During 
the  previous  part  of  the  session,  they  had  kept  up  a  rapid 
fire  of  motions  and  questions  upon  the  government,  es- 
pecially with  regard  to  the  public  expenditure,  the  distress 
of  the  operatives,  and  the  necessity  of  rigid  economy  and 
large  retrenchments.  The  attacks  were  led  by  Sir  James 
Graham,  who,  though  he  waa  always  left,  in  a  minority  in 
the  divisions  on  his  motions,  did  much  to  weaken  -tile 
government  by  camfemg  public  ftaliog  against  them  on  the 
ground  of  their  alleged  heartless  extravagance,  while  many 
of  the  people  were  starving,  and  the  country  was  said  to 
be  going  fast  to  destruction.  Mr.  Roebuck  believes  that 
the  object  of  these  concerted  tactics  was  to  fame  upon  the 
duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Feel  a  coalition  with 
the  whigs,  or  rather  to  punish  them  for  not  having  sought 
the  alliance.  As  they  seemed  to  show  no  disposition  to  do 
so,  even  at  this  crisis,  as  they  existed  only  by  the  sufferance 
of  the  whig  party,  as  a  general  election  was  approaching, 
and  as  before  the  parliament  met  again  it  was  quite  possible 
that  the  throne  might  be  once  more  vacant,  the  whigs  re- 
solved to  make  a  provision  for  such  a  contingency  before 
the  dissolution.  The  duke  of  Wellington,  however,  moved 
an  answer  to  the  royal  message,  declaring  that  they  would 
forward  the  measure  necessary  to  provide  for  the  temporary 
supply  required.  He  suggested  that  as  everybody  would 
be  occupied  about  the  coming  elections,  the  best  mode  of 
proceeding  would  be  to  dissolve  at  once.  Lord  Grey,  in 
the  name  of  the  opposition,  complained  cf  this  precipitancy, 
and  delivered  a  long  speech  full  of  solemn  warnings  of  evil. 
He  supposed  that  the  king  might  die  before  the  new  par- 
liament was  chosen ;  the  heir  presumptive  waa  a  child  in 
fact,  though  not  in  law.  No  regency  existing,  she  would 
be  legally  in  the  possession  of  her  full  regal  power,  and  this 
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was  a  situation  which  he  contended  would  be  fraught  with 
danger.  Lord  Eldon,  smarting  under  his  exclusion  from 
office,  was  spitefully  facetious  in  his  forebodings.-  The 
king  might  die,  he  argued;  the  heir  presumptive  was  a 
child,  and  the  queen  might  be  pregnant.  "In  illustrating 
the  difficulties  of  the  case,"  says  Mr.  Roebuck,  "the  ex- 
cba&oellor  excited  the  wonder  of  some,  the  anger  of 
others,  and  the  risibility  of  many  more  "  by  talking  about 
little  peers  yet  unborn;  of  the  house  of  lords  being, 
by  a  second  Guy  Fswkea,  blown  into  the  air ;  and  the 
difficulty  of  directing  the  writs  in  such  a  case  to  the 
new  house  of  lords.  The  lord  chancellor  would  have 
to  ascertain  whether  there  was  any  little  peer  not  then 
visible,  but  who  might  be  so  in  due  course  of  time,  and 
until  that  was  determined  the  title  would  be  in  abeyance. 
He  applied  this  rule  to  the  queen,  saying  there  must  be  a 
real  or  a  phantom  king,  and  it  was  just  the  same  in  principle, 
whether  this  little  king  were  not  able  to  speak  or  walk,  or 
whether  he  were  not  yet  in  existence.  -He  said  that  if  he 
were  prime  minister,  there  was  nothing  he  would  like 
better  than  a  little  king  whom  he  could  play  with.  Lord 
EllenbOTough's  taste  was  grievously  shocked  by  lord 
Etdon's  anile  allusions,  and  he  read  him  a  severe  lesson  on 
the  proprieties  of  debate.  The  anti- catholic  party,  still 
retaining 'their  anger,  joined  lord  Grey  in  condemning  the 
ministerial  proposal.  A  long,  unprofitable  wrangle  ensued, 
dull  repetitions  dragged  out  the  debate,  when  at  length  the 
doke  wisely  refused  to  accede  to  the  proposition  for  a  use- 
less interval  of  delay,  and  proved  the  numerical  strength  of 
the  administration."*  Lord  Grey  having  moved  for  an 
adjournment,  to  allow  time  for  providing  a  regency,  the 
motion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  44,  the  numbers  being  56 
against  100.  In  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  same 
evening  (the  80th  of  June),  Sir  Robert  Peel  moved  an 
address  to  the  same  effect.  Lord  Althorpe,  acting  in  con- 
cert with  lord  Gsey,  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  house 
for  twenty-four  hours,  to  allow  time  for  consideration. 
Mr.  Brougham  seconded  the  motion,  and  touched  upon  the 
delicate  topic  of  the  civil  list — 'peculiarly  delicate,  under 
existing  circumstances,  as  the  speaker  was  the  champion  of 
popular  rights  and  the  advocate  of  economy,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  in  a  position  which  rendered  it  very  likely  that 
he  would  soon  be  called  to  the  counsels  of  his  sovereign, 
and  would  probably  be  the  next  lord  chancellor.  He  then 
touched  upon  the  still  more  delicate  question  of  the  regency. 
"The  necessity  for  an  arrangement  was  great  and  im- 
mediate; but  there  were  evidently  circumstances  connected 
with  it  which  made  every  speaker  exceedingly 


periphrastic,  and,  indeed,  nearly  unintelligible,  when  treat- 
ing what  may  be  deemed  a  very  plain  and  not  a  very  difficult 
matter.  A  superstitions  dislike  to  make  a  will  or  any  pro- 
visions to  take  effect  after- the  death  of  the  person  so  dis- 
posing, is  by  no  means  uncommon.  With  many  weak 
people,  any  discussion  or  arrangement  which  proceeds  upon 
the  supposition  of  their  death  is  not  only  distasteful,  bat 
absolutely  painful,  and  with  royal  personages  it  is  often 
peculiarly  so.  The  mere  contemplation  of  death  has  a 
levelling  tendency.    The  language  of  Mr.  Broughai 

•  Roebuck,  vol  L,  p.  JW. 


the  present  occasion  proves  that  he  feared  lest  some  weak- 
ness of  this  description  lodged  in  the  royal  mind,  making 
it  dangerous  for  those  who  hope  to  enjoy  the  royal  favour 
■Be  upon  the  possibility — nay,  the  probability — of 
the  king's  death.  The  dexterity  of  the  orator  was  taxed  to 
find  phrases  of  a  nature  winch,  while  they  were  sufficiently 
:xpiicit,  could  not  frighten  or  annoy  the  person  to  whom 

they  referred.''* •       •    ■    - 

The  discussion  in  the  commons,  however,  was  not  with- 
it  interest,  as  it  touched  upon  constitutional  questions  of 
vital  importance.  Mr.  Brougham  did  his  part  with 
admirable  tact.  He  dwelt'  upon  the  danger  'of  allowing 
the  people  ;to  learn  that  government  could  go  on,  and 
every  exigence  of  the  common  weal  be  provided  for,  with- 
out a  king.  Tike  act  which  had  appointed  the  late  prince 
regent-  had  been  passed  without  the  royal  sanction,  the 
king  being  insane,  and  no  provision  having  been' made  to 
meet  the  calamity  that  occurred.  The  "act 'of  parliament 
was  called  a  law,  but  it  was  no  law  ;  it  had  not  even  the 
semblance  of  a  law ;  and  the  power  which  it  conveyed  was 
those' days  called  the' phantom  of  royal  authority.  The 
fact,  indeed,  was  that  the  tendency  of  that  act  of  parlia- 
ment, more  than  any  other  act  that  had  ever  been  passed  by 
the  legislature,  was  to  inflicts  blow  on  theroyal  authority; 
to  iKminiah  its  influence  and  weight ;  to  bring  it  into  dis- 
repute with,  and  to  lessen  it  in  the  estimation  of,  the 
people  at  large ;  and  that  fact  is  in  itself  a  sufficient 
comment  upon  the  propriety  of  doing  an  act  of  legislation 
without  having  the  crown  to  sanction  it.  That,  be  said, 
was  his  first  great  and  principal  reason  for  proceeding 
with  this  question  at  once.  He  showed 'that  one  of  the 
greatest  advantages  connected  with  the  monarchical  form 
of  government  was  the  certainty  of  the  succession,  and  the 
facile  and  quiet  transmission  of  power  from  one  hand  to 
another,  thus  avoiding  the  inconveniences  and  dangers  of 
an  interregnum.  The  question  was  rendered  more  difficult 
and  delicate  by  the  fact  that  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  the 
most  unpopular  man  in  the  country,  was  the  eldest  of  the 
remaining  brothers  of  the  king,  and,  in  the  event  of  his 
death,  he  would  be  heir-presumptive  of  the  throne  of 
England,  and  actually  king  of  Hanover.  In  the  case 
supposed,  the  question  would  arise,  whether  the  next  heir 
to  the  throne  was  of  right  regent,  should  the  sovereign 
be  incompetent,  from  infancy,  insanity,  or  any  other 
cause.  If  that  right  were  established,  then  the  regent, 
during  the  minority  of  the  princess  Victoria,  would  be  a 
foreign  monarch,  and  one  who  was  utterly  detested  by  the 
mass  of  the  people  of  England.  Such  a  question,  arising 
at '  a  moment  when  the  spirit  of  revolution  was  abroad, 
might  agitate  the  public  mind  to  a  degree  that  would 
be  perilous  to  the  constitution.  The  contingencies  were 
sufficiently  serious,  therefore,  to  justify  the  efforts  of  lord 
Grey  and  Mr.  Brougham  to  have  the  regency  question 
settled  before  the  dissolution.  They  may  not  have  been 
sorry  to  have  a  good  popular  case  against  the  government, 
but  their  conduct  was  not  fairly  liable  to  the  imputation 
of  faction  or  mere  personal  ambition.  "  Can  we,"  asked 
Mr.  Brougham,  "  promise  ourselves  a  calm  discussion  of 
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the  subject  when  there  should  be  an  actual  accession  of 
the  duke  of  Cumberland  to  the  throne  of  Hanover?  and 
parliament  are  suddenly  called  npon  to  decide  upon  his 
election  to  the  regency,  to  the  supreme  rule  in  this  country, 
to  which,  according  to  the  principle  of  Mr.  Pitt,  he  has 
a  paramount  claim,  although  he  has  not  a  strict  legal 
right." 

Lord  John  Russell  undertook  to  explain  the  real  motives 
for  the  conduct  of  the  government  in  this  matter.     He 

"  When  we  endeavour  to  analyse   the   arguments  of 


five  or  six  yeans,  it  may  be  overlooked  or  forgotten  by 
their  constituents." 

Mr.  Roebuck  remarks  that  "  the  duke  of  Wellington 
was  in  some  measure  looked  upon  by  both  the  contending 
factions  as  a  person  that  might  be  of  use  to  them  as  head 
of  the  army.  The  tories,  therefore,  who  wish  to  retain, 
and  the  whiga,  who  desire  to  win  him,  abstained  in  some 
degree  from  personal  attacks  in  his  case,  but  fell,  in  con- 
sequence, with  concentrated  virulence  npon  his  colleague, 
whom  they  both  hated  and  feared."  Ho  adds,  in  a  note, 
that  tbey  did  not  abstain  entirely,  because  "  the  whiga 


WILLIAM  IV. 


the  right  honourable  secretary,  tbey  amount  to  this:  that 
it  will  be  for  the  convenience  of  honourable  members 
to  leave  their  duties,  to  abandon  their  seats,  in  order  to 
•ecure  to  themselves  new  seats,  and  to  carry  on  their 
canvass  at  the  least  possible  expense ;  and  it  will  also  be 
convenient  for  his  majesty's  ministers,  instead  of  liaving  to 
deal  with  members  who  are  about  to  meet  their  con- 
stituents in  a  short  time,  to  meet  with  the  members  of  anew 
parliament,  who,  whatever  their  vote  may  be  on  the  civil 
fat,  or  any  other  question,  will  hope  that,  in  the  courae  of 
lift-  -Nsw  Semes. 


wished  to  make  the  duke  uncomfortable,  in  the  hope  of 
inducing  him  to  relax  his  determination  not  to  admit 
them  to  office.  Lord  John  Russell,  in  this  very  debate,  aa 
if  with  reluctance,  accused  the  duke  of  being  guilty  of  a 
job."  But  the  charge  that  was  repeatedly  urged  against 
the  government  by  him  and  others  was  its  weakness  and 
incapacity.  "I  have  seen  their  propositions,"  said  the 
noble  lord,  "  one  after  another,  if  not  rejected,  so  shaken, 
that  they  are  obliged  to  throw  overboard  half  the  business 
before  the  house ;  and  though  it  may  be  unpleasant  to 
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them  to  hear  it,  I  will  say  one  word  more :  their  weakness 
baa  been  conspicuously  shown." 

The  motion  for  adjournment  was  lost  by  a  majority  of 
46— the  numbers  being,  fire  it,  139;  against  it,  185.  After 
tnk  debate,  on  the  motion  for  adjournment,  lord  Althorpe 
moved  the  amendment  to  the  addrea,  almost  in  the  words 
of  lord  Grey  in  the  other  house.  Sir  Robert  Peel  stated 
that  he  meant  do  disrespect  by  abstaining  from  further 
discussion,  which  would  be  wasting  the  time  of  the  bouse, 
by  re-urging  the  arguments  he  had  already  employed. 
Mr.  Brougham,  however,  took  the  opportunity  of  launch- 
ing out  against  the  ministry  in  a  strain  of  bitter  invective, 
of  sarcasm  vehement  even  to  fierceness.  "  Many  parte  of 
this  evidently  unpremeditated  attack,"  says  Mr.  Roebuck, 
"  were  most  effective  examples  of  the  peculiar  style  of  decla- 
mation in  which  Mr.  Brougham  BO  pre-eminently  excelled  ; 
but,  unfortunately  for  himself,  bit  cause,  and  bis  party,  bis 
excitement  carried  him  beyond  the  control  of  his  judg- 
ment, and  hurried  him  into  the  use  of  expressions  which 
were  not  justified  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
which  certainly  did  not  accurately  denote  the- seal  senti- 
ments of  the  speaker.  After  having  quelled  tk«  inpatient 
house  into  silence  by  a  contemptuous  deeersftioni  of  those 
whose  whole  powers  consisted  ii 
unmeaning  yells,  he  proceeded 
condition  of  the 
effect,  to  enlist  the  pride  of 

his  side  by  alluding  to  a  three*  anpewaj  to  have 
employed  by  the  duke  of  WeKfcaftotr  tart  night  i: 
lords—'  I  will  resign-  if  yon  do  nrt  vote  wfefc  ate.'  Oa>  tea* 
threat  he  descanted  in  langmejs  saast  assjytly 
to  express  scorn,  contecaptnsca  iMmiiie.  aaal  tetter 
nation.  Swept  along  by  the 
he  dashed  across  the  channel,  and  seised  ets  the  saveaBpy 
minister  of  Charles  X.  for  th*  ptrpoa*  of 
parison  with  the  prime  monster  of  his  own 
with  a  prophetic  instinct  of  the  fate  that  was  about  to 
befall  prince  Polignac  waned  the  noble  duo*  of  the 
quence  of  following  his  fatal  example.  Tne  good  geuioe 
of  the  speaker  here  deserted  bin;  for  he  now — excited 
by  the  picture  which  his  vrrid  imagination  made  almost 
present  to  his  physical  as  it  waa  to  his  mental  vision,  of 
the  terrible  evils  which  an  appeal  to  force  was  about  to 
■  bring  upon  France,  and  which,  if  it  were  employed,  would 
assuredly  be  entailed  on  England  also— seemed  to  believe 
that  there  were  officious  and  mischievous  supporters  advis- 
ing the  ministers  to  follow  the  example  of  M.  Polignac. 
To  those  imaginary  advisers  he  thus  addressed  himself  :— 
'  You  will  see  in  this,  as  in  that  country,  that  the  day  of 
force  is  now  over,  and  that  he  who  would  rule  his  country 
by  an  appeal  to  royal  favour  or  military  power  may  be 
overwhelmed,  may  be  hurled  down  by  it,  if  he  should 
entertain  such  an  idea:  and  I  m  no  wise  accuse  him 
of  thinking  of  such  an  attempt  -,  Mm  I  accuse  not.  I 
accuse  you,  I  accuse  his  flatterers,  those  mean,  fawning 
parasites—' 

"  Sir  Robert  Peel  rose  at  once,  and,  in  grave,  indig- 
nant terms,  called  the  learned  gentleman  to  order.  'I 
ask  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman,  as  I  am 
one  of  these  sitling  on  this  side  of  the  house,  whether 


he  means  to  accuse  me  of  being  a  fawning  parasite?'" 
This  induced  Mr,  Brougham  to  offer  an  ""p^r p"+i-™, 
to  disclaim  any  personal  reference  in  these  re- 
marks. The  division  resulted  in  a  majority  for  ministers 
of  47. 
The  question  of  the  regency  was  again  brought  forward, 
i  the  6th  of  July,  by  Mr.  Robert  Grant,  in  pursuance  of 
a  motion  he  had  previously  given.  The  unbounded  per- 
sonal popularity  of  the  king — who,  unlike  his  predecessor 
shut  up  in  exclusion,  and  resembling  Tiberias  at  Caprese, 
went  about  sailor- like  through  the  streets,  frank,  talkative, 
familiar,  good-humoured,  delighting  the  Londoners  with 
all  the  force  of  pleasant  contrast — rendered  the  task  in- 
creasingly difficult  and  delicate  on  the  part  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  propose  any  measure  disagreeable  to  a  sovereign 
who  was  the  idol  of  the  multitude,  from  whom  no  evil 
could  bo  apprehended,  and  whose  death,  even  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  Providence,  it  seemed  something  like 
treason  to  anticipate  as  likely  to  occur  within  a  few 
months.  They  were,  therefore,  "  profuse  in  their  declara- 
tions of  respect,  admiration— nay,  almost  of  veneration— 
for  a  monarch  whom  a  beneficent  Providence  had  so 
happily  placed  upon  the  throne  of  these  realms.  They 
humossd  themselves  in  the  dust  when  they  approached  the 
question*— and  the  prostration  was  an  edifying  spectacle— 
in  the-  Math  of  Job/,  1630."  •  The  division  on  Mr. 
Grant  natation  was  still  mora  decidedly  favourable  to  the 
government,  ike  numbers  being — Ayes,  93  ;  noes,  247— 
majority,  154.  On  the  13th  of  this  month  Mr.  Brougham 
delivered  his  gnat  speech  on  negro  slavery,  which  pro- 
stated  such  ask  isapii  iiiiiini  upon  the  public  mind  that  it 
as  he  himself  informs  us,  to  his 
after,  as  one  of  the  members  for 
proudest  position  which  a  parliamentary 
itative  could  ojjonpy.t  He  proposed  "that  this 
house  da-  Boaorra,  eft  the  earliest  practicable  period  next 
session,  to  tela*  into  its  serious  consideration  the  state  of 
tne  slaves- at  tiaa  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  in  order  to  the 
mitigation  and  final  abolition  of  slavery;  and  more 
especially  to  the  amendment  of  the  administration  of 
justice  within  the  same."  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  brought 
forward  a  serial  ef  resolutions,  by  way  of  evading  the 
difficulty.  Sir  George  Murray,  the  colonial  secretary, 
entreated  Mr.  Brougham  to  withdraw  his  motion,  as  the 
public  would  come  to  a  wrong  conclusion  from  seeing  the 
small  numbers  that  would  vote  upon  it  at  that  late  period 
of  the  session,  and  on  the  eve  of  a  dissolution.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  pressed  the  same  consideration,  but  Mr.  Brougham 
persisted,  and  in  a  very  thin  house,  the  numbers  on 
the  division  were  —  Ayes,  27;  noes,  56 — majority 
against  the  motion,  29.  This  division  ended  the 
party  struggles  of  the  session.  On  the  23cd  of  Jul/ 
parliament  was  prorogued  by  the  king  in  person, 
and  next  day  it  was  dissolved  by  proclamation.'  The 
writs,  returnable  ou  the  14th  of  September,  wore  imme- 
diately issued  for  a  general  election,  which  was  expected, 
and  proved  to  be,  the  most    exciting    and   important 
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political  contest  at  the  hustings  recorded  in  the  history  of 
England, 

The  French  revolution  of  1830  exerted  an  influence  so 
mighty  upon  public  opinion  and  political  events 
England,  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  trace  briefly  its 
rise,  progress,  and  rapid  consummation.  When  Louis 
XVHL  was  restored  to  the  throne  by  the  arms  of  the 
allies,  it  was  found  that  he  had  learned  little  wisdom  ii 
bis  exile.  He  was,  however,  a  man  of  moderation,  and 
affected  to  pursue  a  middle  course.  His  successor, 
Charles;  X.,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1824,  was  violent 
and  bigoted,  a  zealous  catholic,  bating  the  revolution 
and  all  its  results,  and  making  no  secret  of  his  feelings. 
From  the  moment  he  commenced  his  reign  he  punned  a 
course  of  unscrupulous  reaction.  At  the  general  election, 
the  prefects  so  managed  as  to  procure  an  overwhelming 
ministerial  majority,  who  immediately  resolved  to  extend 
the  duration  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  to  seven  years. 
They  next  passed  a  law  to  Indemnify  emigrants,  for  which 
they  voted  an  annual  sum  representing  a  capital  of  thirty 
millions  sterling.  In  1827  the  prime  minister,  Villele, 
adopted  the  daring  measure  of  disbanding  the  national 
guard,  because  it  bad  expressed  its  satisfaction  at  the 
defeat  of  a  measure  for  the  restriction  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press.  He  next  took  the  still  more  dangerous  step  of 
dissolving  the  chamber  of  deputies.  This  produced 
combination  of  parties,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the 
ministerial  candidates  in  every  direction.  Tho  conse 
qnence  was  the  resignation  of  Villele,  on  the  5th  of 
January,  1828.  He  was  succeeded  by  Martignac,  whose 
government  abolished  the  discretionary  power  of  re- 
establishing the  censorship  of  the  press,  nnd  adopted 
measures  for  securing  the  purity  of  the  electoral  lists 
against  the  frauds  of  the  local  authorities.  They  also 
issued  an  oriloanance  on  education,  guarding  society  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  apprehension 
of  clerical  domination.  The  king,  taking  alarm  at  these 
liberal  tendencies,  dismissed  Martignac  and  his  colleagues, 
and,  in  August,  1829,  he  appointed  a  ministry  exclusively 
and  devotedly  royalist,  at  the  head  of  which  he  placed 
prince  de  PoUgnac,  a  bigoted  catholic,  who,  during  the 
empire,  had  engaged  in  many  wild  schemes  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons.  This  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
king  was  regarded  by  the  people  almost  universally  as 
indicating  a  design  to  suppress  their  constitutional  liber- 
ties, which  they  resolved  to  counteract  by  having  recourse 
to  the  constitutional  remedy  against  arbitrary  power — 
namely,  refusing  to  pay  the  taxes.  With  this  object,  an 
association  was  formed  in '  Brittany,  which  established  a 
fund  to  indemnify  those  who  might  suffer  in  resulting  the 
levy  of  imposts.  The  press  was  most  unanimous  in  con- 
demning the  new  ministry,  and  by  spirited  and  impassioned 
appeals  to  their  patriotism  and  their  lore  of  freedom, 
roused  them  to  a  sense  of  their  coming  danger.  Prince 
Polignac  was  charged  with  the  design  of  destroying  the 
charter ;  of  creating  a  majority  in  the  chamber  of  deputies 
by  an  unconstitutional  addition  of  aristocratic  members ; 
of  calling  in  foreign  armies  to  overawe  the  French  people  ; 
and  of  raising  military  forces  by  royal  ordonnaneet.  The 
Montour  contained  an  authorised  contradiction  of  all  these 


imputations  and  rumours.  At  the  same  time  a  royalist 
publication,  apparently  written  under  court  inspiration, 
argued  that  France,  wanting  an  essential  element  of  con- 
stitutional government — an  independent  peerage  to  pro- 
tect the  throne  from  democracy — could  not  bo  governed 
without  a  dictatorship."  France,  it  was  said,  was  essen- 
tially democratic ;  its  peerage  existed  in  name  only. 
There  was  no  gradation  of  classes,  hardly  any  inequality 
of  property,  no  corps  of  sinecurists,  or  well-paid  placemen. 
In  fact,  the  monarch  was  insulated,  and  without  any  con- 
stitutional support.  Therefore  the  writer  concluded  that 
the  charter  should  be  abolished.  Charles  was  assured, 
moreover,  by  the  royalists  that  surrounded  him,  that  there 
always  would  be  a  majority  against  him  in  the  chamber, 
no  matter  who  the  ministers  might  be,  and  that  it  was 
impossible  to  carry  on  the  government  under  the  existing 
system.  He  was  too  ready  to  listen  to  such  counsels, 
fondly  attached  as  he  was  to  a  superstitious  priesthood, 
privileged  orders,  tithes,  feudal  services,  and  provincial 
administrations. 

The  chambers  were  opened  by  the  king  on  the  2nd  of 
March,  1830,  with  a  speech  which  conveyed  a  threat  to 
the  French  nation.  "  If  culpable  manoeuvres,"  he  said, 
"  should  raise  up  against  my  government  obstacles  which 
I  do  not  wish  to  foresee,  I  shall  find  the  power  of  sur- 
mounting them,  in  my  resolution  to  maintain  the  publio 
peace,  in  my  just  confidence  in  Frenchmen,  and  in  the 
love  which  they  have  always  borne  to  their  kings."  The 
chambers  did  not  hesitate  to  express  their  want  of  con- 
fidence in  the  government.  The  king  having  declared 
that  his  intentions  were  immutable,  no  alternative  re- 
mained but  a  dissolution,  as  he  was  resolved  to  try  once 
more  whether  a  majority  could  bo  obtained  by  fair  means 
or  foul.  In  this  last  appeal  to  public  opinion  he  was 
bitterly  disappointed ;  and  on  the  26th  of  July  he  took 
the  desperate  step  of  issuing  the  royal  ordonnaneet,  by 
which  the  constitution  was  swept  away,  and  the  charter 
torn  up  and  given  to  the  winds.  The  Quarterly  Review, 
published  in  May  of  that  year,  in  a  review  of  M.  Cotter's 
book,  uttered  an  almost  prophetic  intimation  of  what 
followed  two  months  after:—"  We  think  it  hardly  possible 
to  doubt  that,  unless  the  existing  government  adopts  and 
succeeds  in  carrying  into  effect  some  very  decisive  measures 

the  course  of  the  present  year,  there  will  ensue  another 
burst  of  convulsion  ;  and  Napoleon  has  left  do  saying  of 
more  indisputable  truth  behind  him,  than  '  that  a  revolu- 
tion in  France  is  a  revolution  in  Europe.1 "  Indeed,  it 
scarcely  required  a  prophet  to  foresee  the  near  approach  of 
ome  great  change ;  nor  could  the  result  of  the  impending 
truggle  appear  doubtful.  Nine-tenths  of  the  community 
rare  favourable  to  a  constitutional  system.  Not  only  the 
working  classes,  hut  the  mercantile  and  trading  classes,  as 
well  as  the  professional  classes,  and  all  the  meet  intelligent 
part  of  the  nation,  were  decidedly  hostile  to  the  government. 
In  Paris,  the  majority  against  the  ministerial  candidates 
seven  or  eight  to  one.  The  press,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  was  vehement  in  its  condemnation  of  the 
policy  of  the  government,  which  came  to  the  conclusion 

*  "  Oe  l«  NwesfctiS  il-iin  Dicta*™-,"  ptr  M.  Collar. 
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that  it  was  nob  enough  to  abolish  the  constitution,  hut 
that,  in  order  to  insure  the  success  of  a  purely  despotic 
regime,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  destroy  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  and  to  put  down  journalism  by  fence. 
Accordicgly,  a  report  on  this  subject  was  addressed  to 
the  king,  recommending  its  suppression.  It  was  drawn 
up  by  M.  Chantelauze,  and  signed  by  Polignac  and  five 
other  ministers.  This  document  bears  remarkable  testi- 
mony to  the  power  of  the  press.  It  states  that  its 
'tendency  was  no  leas  than  to  subjugate  the  sovereignty 
and  to  invade  the  powers  of  the  state.  "The  pretended 
organ  of  public  opinion,  it  aspires  to  direct  the  debates 
of  the  two  chambers ;  and  it  is  incontestable  that  it  brings 
into  them  the  weight  of  an  influence  no  less  fatal  than 
decisive.  This  domination  has  assumed,  especially  within 
these  two  or  three  years,  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  a 
manifest  character  of  oppression  and  tyranny.  We  have 
seen  the  journals  pursue  with  their  insults  and  outrages . 
members  whose  votes  appeared  to  them  doubtful  or  bus 
peeled.  Let  us  not  fear  to  disclose  here  the  whole  extent  of 
our  evils,  in  order  the  better  to  appreciate  the  whole  extent 
of  our  resources.  A  system  of  defamation,  organised  on  a  ' 
great  scale,  and  directed  with  unequalled  perseverance,  | 
reaches,  either  near  at  hand  or  at  a  distance,  the  most 
humble  of  the  agents  of  the  government.  None  of  your 
subjects,  sire,  is  secure  from  insult  if  he  receives  from  bis  , 
sovereign  the  least  mark  of  confidence  or  satisfaction.  A  i 
vast  net  thrown  over  France  envelopes  all  the  public 
'functionaries.  Placed  in  a  constant  state  of  accusation,  ' 
they  seem  to  be  in  a  manner  cut  off  from  civil  society ; 
only  those  are  spared  whose  fidelity  wavers ;  only  those 
are  praised  whose  fidelity  gives  way:  the  others  are 
marked  by  the  faction  to  be  in  the  sequel,  without  doubt, 
sacrificed  to  popular  vengeance.  No  strength,  it  most  be 
confessed,  is  able  to  resist  a  dissolving  power  so  active. 
The  press,  at  all  times,  when  it  has  been  freed  from  its 
fetters,  has  made  an  irruption  and  invasion  in  the  state. 
One  cannot  but  be  singularly  struck  with  the  similitude 
of  its  effects  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  notwithstand- 
ing circumstances,  and  notwithstanding  the  changes  of 
the  men  who  have  figured  on  the  political  stage.  Its 
destiny,  in  a  word,  is  to  re-commence  the  revolution, 
the  principles  of  which  it  loudly  proclaimed.  Placed  and 
replaced  at  various  intervals  under  the  yoke  by  the  oensor- 
ship,  it  has  always  resumed  its  liberty  only  to  re-commence 
its  interrupted  work.  In  order  to  continue  it  with  the 
more  success,  it  has  found  an  active  auxiliary  in  the 
departmental  press,  which,  engaging  in  combat,  local 
jealousies,  and  hatreds,  striking  terror  into  the  minds  of! 
timid  men,  harassing  authority  .by  endless  intrigues,  has 
exercised  a  decisive  influence  on  the  elections.  The 
periodical  press  has  not  displayed  less  ardour  in  pursuing, 
with  its  poisoned  darts,  religion  and  its  priests.  Its 
object  is,  and  always  will  be,  to  root  out  of  the  heart  of 
the  people  even  the  last  germ  of  religious  sentiment. 
Sire,  do  not  doubt  that  it  will  succeed  in  this,  by  attacking 
the  foundation  of  faith,  by  poisoning  the  sources  of  public 
morals,  and  by  covering  the  ministers  of  the  altar  with 
derision  and  contempt.  Judicial  forms  do  not  easily 
lend  themselves  to  an  effectual  repression.      This  truth 


bad  long  since  struck  reflecting  minds;  it  has  lately 
become  still  more  evident.  To  satisfy  the  wants  which 
caused  its  institution,  the  repression  ought  to  be  prompt 
:  and  strong ;  it  has  been  slow,  weak,  and  almost  onlL 
When  it  interferes,  to*  miaehief  is  already  done,  and  the 
1  punishment,  far  from  repairing  it,  only  adds  the-  scandal 
,  of  discussion.  The  judicial  prosecution  is  wearied  out, 
.  but  the  seditious  ptess  is  never  weary.  The  one  steps 
|  because  there  is  too  much  to  prosecute ;  the  other  multi- 
plies its  strength  by  multiplying  its  transgressions.  At 
different  times  prosecutions  have  had  their  different 
appearances  of  activity  or  relaxation.  But  what  doe 
the  press  care  for  zeal  or  lukewaxmness  m  the  pnhlic 
prosecutor  ?  It  seeks  in  the  multiplication  of  its  ezta&s 
the  certainty  of  their  impunity." 

This  report  was  published  in  the  Montour  on  the  morning 
of  Monday,  July  26th.  On  the  same  day,  and  in  the  aame 
paper,  appeared  the  famous  ordonnaaees,  signed  by  thektag, 
and  countersigned  by  his  ministers.  By  the  first  the 
liberty  of  the  press  was  abolished,  and  thenceforth  no 
journal  could  be  published  without  the  authority  of  the 
government.  By  the  second  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
which  was  to  meet  in  the  ensuing  month,  was  dissolved. 
By  the  third  a  new  scheme  of  election  was  introduced, 
which  destroyed  the  franchise  of  three- fourths  of  the 
electors,  and  reduced  the  number  of  deputies  to  little  more 
than  one  half.  Thus  the  whole  constitution  was  swept 
away  by  a  stroke  of  the  royal  pen.  As  soon  si  the: 
itrdtmnances  became  generally  known  through  the  city,  the 
public  mind  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  violent  agitation. 
The-  editors  and  proprietors  of  twelve  journals  assembkd, 
and  having  resolved  that  the  ordauitaneei  were  illegal,  they 
determined  to  publish  their  papers  on  the  follow^ 
day.  A  statement  of  their  case,  signed  by  thirty-eight 
persons,  was  published  in  the  Nationals.  They  said:  "hi 
the  situation  in  which  we  are  placed,  obedience  ceases  to  h' 
a  duty.  We  are  dispensed  thorn  obeying.  We  resist  the 
government  in  what  concerns  ourselves.  It  is  for  Frana: 
to  determine  liow  far  her  resistance  ought  to  extend."  hi 
pursuance  of  this  announcement,  the  journalists  were  pi*- 
paring  to  issue  their  papers,  when  the  police  entered  the 
offices,  and  began  to  scatter  the  types  and  break  thj 
presses.  In  some  of  the  offices  the  workmen  resisted,  mi 
the  locks  of  the  doors  bad  to  be  picked;  bat  no  so* 
could  be  got  to  do  the  work  except  one  whose  busiaeM  it 
was  to  rivet  the  manacles  on  galley  slaves.  There  wai  a 
meeting  of  the  electors  of  Paris,  who  quickly  decided  up*1 
a  plan  of  operations.  Deputations  were  appointed  to  **it 
on  the  manufacturers,  printers,  builders,  and  other  exten- 
sive employers,  requesting  them  to  discharge  their  wort- 
people,  which  was  done,  and  on  the  27th  50,000  men  #» 
assembled  in  different  parte  of  the  town,  in  groups,  crying, 
"  Pice  fa  cftorie/"  Aboutthirty  deputies,  who  had  arrival 
in  town,  met  at  the  house  of  M.  Carimir  Psriw,  aad  «- 
solved  to  encourage  the  rising  of  the  people.  The  tWp 
were  under  arms;  and  it  is  stated  that  without  any  pro- 
vocation from  the  people  except  their  eriea,  the  military 
began  to  sabre  the  unarmed  multitude.  The  vs*  * 
seems  to  hava  been  fired  out  of  a  house,  by  an  English**11' 
named  Foulkes,  who  was  fifed  on  by  the  military,  an 
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killed.  Alarming  reports  spread  through  the  city  that 
the  blood  of  the  people  w»  being  wantonly  •bed,  and  that 
women  were  not  spared.  The  black  flag  was  raised  in 
various  quarters,  ominous  of  the  desperate  nature  of  the 
straggle.  The  night  of  the  27th  was  spent  in  preparation. 
The  shops  of  the  armourers  were  visited,  and  the  citizens 
armed  themselves  with  all  sorts  of  weapons— pistols,  sabres, 
bayonets,  &c  In  every  street  men  were  employed  digging 
op  the  pavements,  and  carrying  stones  to  the  tops  of  the 
homes,  or  piling  them  behind  the  barricades,  which  were 
being  constructed  of  omnibuses  and  fiacres  at  successive 
distances  of  about  fifty  paces.  The  fine  trees  of  the 
Boulenrdes  were  cut  down,  and  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  garrison  of  Paris  was  commanded  by  general  Harmon  t . 
It  consisted  altogether  of  11,600  men.  At  daybreak  on 
the  28th  the  oitizeos  were  nearly  ready  for  battle.  Early 
in  the  morning  national  guards  ware  seen  hastening  to  the 
Hotel  de  ViUe,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  people.  Parties  of 
cavalry  galloped  op  and  down,  and  occasionally  a  horse- 
man, shot  from  a  window,  fell  back  out  of  his  saddle.  Al 
ten  o'clock  Marmont  formed  sis  columns  of  attack,  preceded 
by  cannon,  which  were  to  concentrate  round  the  Hotel  de 
Villi;.  The  insurgents  retired  before  the  artillery,  and  the 
troops,  abandoning  the  open  places,  took  shelter  in  the 
booses  and  behind  barriers.  In  the  meantime  a  despe- 
rate fight  raged  at  the  Hotel  de  TiDe,  which  was  taken 
possesion  of,  and  bravely  defended  by  the  national  guards. 
Their  fire  from  the  top  of  the  building  was  unceasing, 
while  the  artillery  thundered  below.  It  was  taken  and 
rc-taksn  several  times.  It  appears  that  hithertothc  govern- 
ment had  no  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  contest.  Early  ii 
the  day  marshal  Marmont  wrote  to  the  king,  "who  was  at 
the  palaee  of  Bt.  Cloud:  "It  is  no  longer  a  riot,  it  is 
revolution.  It  is  urgent  your  majesty  should  take  the 
means  of  pacification."  Charles  sent  a  verbal  answer  by 
an  aide-de-camp,  urging  him  emphatically  "to  be  firm,  to 
unite  his  forces  in  the  Carrousel  and  on  the  Place  Louis 
XV.,  and  to  act  with  masses."  M.  Arago  thought  that 
the  marshal's  heart  was  never  in  the  cause  for  which  he 
was  fighting,  though  as  a  soldier  he  felt  bound  to  obey. 
The  testimony,  however,  is  conflicting  ss  to  the  nature  of 
the  preparations  made  by  the  government  to  defend  the 
violent  coarse  that  had  bean  adopted.  The  natural*: 
pression  in  England  was,  that  those  preparations  were 
the  roost  complete  atul  formidable  hred.  ;  but  the  author  of 
a  pamphlet  on  "  The  Military  Events  of  the  late  Fronch 
Revelation,"  aad  Other  French  writers  supported  by  the 
Quarterly  Review,  represent  the  government  as  having 
been  iruo%  unprepared.  The  journals  had  proclaimed 
open  WW.  They  declared  that  the  social  contract  being 
torn,  they  were  bound  and  authorised  to  use  ever 
mode  of  resistance,  and  that  between  right  and  violence 
the  struggle  could  not  be  protracted.  This  wi 
26th ;  but  at  four  o'clock  p.m.,  on  the  27th,  the  troops 
had  received  no  orders;  and  when  they  were  called  out  of 
barracks  shortly  after,  many  officers  were  absent,  not 
having  been  apprised  that  any  doty  whatever  was  expected. 
The  irigbt  offered  leisure  to  arrange  and  opportunity  to 

urgent,  the  danger  obvious  and  imminent;  yet  nothing  at 


all  was  done.  It  is  stated  that  all  the  circumstances  were 
duly  represented  to  the  proper  authorities,  but  nothing 
was  attended  to.  "Blindness,  folly,  and  fatuity  were 
triumphant.  At  last,  as  had  been  promised  on  the  Mill, 
ushered  by  acclamations  of  '  Vice  la  ckartej  appeared  the 
tri-colonred  flag.  The  attack  and  disarming  of  the  detached 
guard  -  houses,  the  capture  of  the  arsenal  and  of  the 
powder  magazine,  the  disarming  of  the  companies  of 
fusiliers,  all  took  place  in  a  moment.  The  mob  assembled 
early  in  the  Place  de  Graves,  in  front  of  the  Hotel  de  Villa, 
and  took  possession  of  it ;  and  all  this  was  done  without 
the  slightest  opposition,  and  was  all  over  by  eight  o'clock, 
while  the  troops  were  still  in  their  barracks."  *  The  con- 
test lasted  for  three  days  with  varying  fortunes.  Twice  the 
palace  of  the  Tnileries  was  taken  and  abandoned;  but  on 
the  third  day  the  citizens  were  finally  victorious,  and  toe 
tri-coloured  nag  was  placed  on  the  central  pavilion. 
Marmont,  seeing  that  all  was  lost,  withdrew  his  troops;  and 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  Paris  was  left  entirely  at  the  . 
command  of  the  triumphant  population.  The  national 
guard  was  organised,  and  general  Lafayette,  "the  veteran 
of  patriotic  revolutions,"  took  the  command.  Notwith- 
standing the  severity  of  the  fighting,  the  casualties  were 
not  very  great.  About  700  citizens  lost  their  lives,  and 
about  2,000  were  wounded.  It  was  stated  that  the  troops 
were  encouraged  to  fight  by  a  lavish  distribution  of  money, 
about  a  million  francs  having  been  distributed  amongst 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  their  loyalty.  The 
deputies  mot  on  the  31st,  and  resahwd  to  invite  Louis 
Philippe,  dnke  of  Orleans,  to  be  lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom.  He  accepted  the  office,  and  issued  a  proclama- 
tion which  stated  that  the  charter  would  thenceforth  be  a 
truth.  The  chambers  were  opened  on  the  3rd  of  August; 
200  deputies  were  present ;  the  galleries  were  crowded  with 
peers,  general  officers  of  the  old  army,  the  diplomatic  body, 
and  other  distinguished  persons.  The  duke,  in  his  opening 
speech,  dwelt  upon  the  violations  of  the  charter,  and  stated 
that  he  was  attached  by  conviction  to  the  principles  of  free 
government.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  tho  chamber  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  title  of  the  king  of  the  French.  He 
took  the  oath  to  observe  the  charter,  which  had  been  re- 
vised in  several  particulars.  Onthe  17th  of  August  Chariee 
X.  arrived  in  England;  and  by  a  curious  coincidence 
there  was  a  meeting  that  day  in  the  London  Tavern,  at 
which  an  address  to  the  citizens  of  Paris,  written  by  Dr. 
Boming,  congratulating  them  on  the  revolution  of  July, 
was  unanimously  adopted.  Meetings  of  a  similar  kind 
were  held  in  many  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Feelings  of  delight  and  admiration  pervaded 
the  public  mind  in  this  country :  delight  that  the  cause  of 
constitutional  freedom  had  so  signally  triumphed,  and  ad- 
miration of  the  heroism  of  the  citizens,  and  the  order  and 
self-control  with  which  they  conducted  themselves  in  the 
hour  of  victory.  Thus  ended  the  revolution  of  July,  1890. 
It  was  short  and  decisive,  but  it  had  been  the  finale  of  a 
long  struggle.  The  battle  bad  been  fought  in  courts  and 
chambers  by  constitutional  lawyers  and  patriotic  orators. 
It  had  been  fought  with  the  pen  in  newspapers,  pamphlets, 
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songs,  play  b,  poems,  novels,  histories.  It  bad  been  fought 
with  the  pencil  in  caricatures  of  all  sorts.  It  was  the 
triumph  of  public  opinion  over  military  despotism.  To 
commemorate  the  three  days  of  July,  it  was  determined  to 
erect  a  column  on  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1840. 

The  effect  of  the  issue  upon  the  state  of  parties  in  Eng- 
land was  tremendous.  The  Morning  Chronicle,  then  the 
organ  of  the  whig  party,  said,  "  The  battle  of  English 
liberty  has  really  been  fought  and  won  at  Paris."  The 
Times  thundered  the  great  fact,  with  startling  reverbera- 
tion, throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  Mr.  Brougham,  in 
the  house  of  commons,  spoke  of  it  as  that  revolution  which 
in  his  conscience  he  believed  to  be  "  the  most  glorious"  in 
the  annals  of  mankind,  and  be  expressed  his  heartfelt 
admiration,  his  cordial  gratitude  to  the  patriots  of  that 
great  nation,  for  the  illustrious  struggle  they  were  making. 
This  language  expresses  the  feelings  which  prevailed 
through  all  classes  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  it 
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triboted."  They  contributed  rery  little  indeed  to  the 
rapid  growth  of  wealth  and  intelligence  among  the  middle 
classes,  or  to  the  spirit  of  inquiry  which  animated  a 
large  portion  of  the  mechanics  and  operatives.  The  love 
of  freedom  bums  long  in  the  hearts  of  the  lower  ranks  of 
the  people  before  it  reaches  the  aristocratic  class;  and  it 
never  reaches  it  before  great  and  unsuccessful  efforts  have 
been  made  to  extinguish  its  flames.  Some  members  of  tha 
aristocracy,  no  doubt,  naturally  sympathise  with  popular 
movements  and  social  progress ;  but  it  is  contrary  to  the 
instinct  of  their  order,  and  it  has  been  found  in  all  ages 
that,  with  rare  exceptions,  aristocratic  tribunes  wield  tha 
power  of  the  democracy  as  a  means  of  gratifying  personal 
ambition,  or  promoting  the  interests  of  the  political  parties 
with  which  they  happen  to  be  identified.  Unless  Mr. 
Roebuck  misrepresents  the  party  whose  history  he  has 
studied  so  well,  the  whigs,  in  1830,  finding  the  people  in 
England  discontented  with  the  government,  and  roused  to 
enthusiasm  by  the  happy  result  of  the  great  revolution  in 
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may  be  easily  supposed  that  the  effect  was  most  favour- 
able to  the  liberal  party,  and  most  damaging  to  the  tories, 
especially  as  the  exciting  events  occurred  at  the  time  of  the 
general  election;  and  prince  Polignac  being  considered 
the  particular  friend  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  'his 
ministry  was  called  in  France  the  Wellington  administra- 
tion. AU  these  things  were  against  the  premier;  the 
hostility  of  the  anti-catholic  party,  the  alienation  of  the 
whigs,  the  accession  of  a  liberal  monarch,  and  the  odium 
of  the  supposed  intimate  relationship  with  the  vanquished 
despotism  of  France. 

Mr.  Roebuck  remarks,  that "  no  great  move  has  hitherto 
been  made  in  England  of  apolitical  character,  unless  under 
the  aid  and  guidance  of  some  portion,  and  a  large  portion, 
of  the  aristocracy.  Whether  in  1660,  or  1688,  or  1830,  the 
popular  chiefs  belonged  to  this  class,  and  by  their  court 
tenance  maintained,  increased,  and  directed  the  popular 
enthusiasm  or  feeling  which  at  each  epoch  they  found 
already  existing,  but  which  had  been  brought  about  by 
circumstances  to  which  they  had  but  little  if  at  all  con- 


France,  took  advantage  of  this  state  of  things,  and  at  once 
assumed  the  office  of  leaders  of  the  people,  "hopingtotum 
the  popular  feeling  to  their  own  party  benefit."  They 
evidently,  he  says,  knew  little  of  the  popular  feeling 
which  they  sought  to  lead,  and  little  suspected  the  strength 
of  the  current  to  which  they  were  about  to  commit  them- 
selves. Not  aware  of  the  highly  excitable  state  of  the 
people,  they,  when  they  began  the  contest  of  the  elections, 
employed  language  most  inflammatory  and  unguarded, 
supposing  that  it  would  fall  on  the  dull  ears  of  ordinary 
constituencies.  They  were  startled  by  the  response  they 
received,  and  began  very  quickly  to  be  alarmed  by  their 
own  success.*  The  aristocratic  whig  leaders  judged  of  the 
state  of  feeling  among  the  masses  by  the  opinions  of  the 
narrow  circles  in  which  they  were  accustomed  to  live— of 
their  own  sets  and  coteries,  and  especially  of  the  house  of 
commons.  Residing  most  of  their  time  in  London,  in  the 
midst  of  the  bustle  and  gaiety  of  high  life ;   carelessly 
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glancing  through  the  morning  papers,  in  order  to  catch  up 
the  tonics  of  the  day,  they  had  formed  a  very  inadequate 
conception  of  the  intense  earnestness,  sound  sense,  and 
practical  intelligence  of  the  middle  olanm.  The  jttgum 
that  the  electors  had  made  in  liberality  of  sentiment  was 
evinced,  especially  by  two  of  the  elections.  Mr.  Home, 
the  radical  reformer,  the  cold,  ealealating  economist,  the 
honest,  plain -speaking  man  of  the  people,  was  lUCjUined  for 
the  county  of  Middlesex  without  opposition ;  and  Mr. 
Brougham,  a  barrister,  who  owed  nothing  to  family  con- 
nections —who,  by  the  steadiness  of  his  industry,  the  fane  of 
his  character,  the  extent  of  his  learning,  and  the  splendour 
of  his  eloquence,  devoted  perseveringly  for  years  to  the 
popular  cnuae,  had  won  for  himself,  at  the  same  time,  the 
highest  plaoeuhbprctVeaion,  and  the  foremost  position  in 
the  senate— -was  returned  for  Yorkshire.  These  counties 
had  hitherto  been  the  preserves  of  the  great  landed  pro* 
prietors.  Lord  Frtnrilliam,  though  the  personal  friend  of 
Mr.  Brougham,  did  not  liko  this  intrusion  of  a  foreigner  into 
that  great  oouty.  Indeed,  it  had  been  sufficiently  guarded 
against  all  but  very  wealthy  men,  by  the  enormous 
expense  of  a  mutest.  In  1826,  when  a  contest  was  only 
threatened,  and  the  election  ended  with  a  nomination,  Mr. 
John  Masahall's  expenses  amounted  to£17,000;  and,  on  a 
previous  oocasion,  it  was  rumoured  that  Lord  Milton  had 
spent  £70,000  in  a  contest.  Mr.  Brougham  had  good 
reason,  personally,  to  be  a  friend  of  parliamentary  reform. 
It  most  hare  been  galling,  in  a  man  of  his  spirit  and  sym- 
pathies, to  have  bean,  during  the  whole  lengthened  period 
of  his  political  career,  the  nominee  of  a  whig  borough 
proprietor.  After  his  defeat  in  Liverpool,  in  1812,  he  was 
out  of  parTJnmant  for  three  lawimiB;  but,  at  the  request  of 
earl  Grey,  lord  Darlington  brought  him  in  for  the  borough 
of  Winohelaea.  The  eleotious,  which  began  in  the  end  of 
August,  took  place  in  the  midst  of  an  excitement  such  as 
never  before  moved— so  generally  and  profoundly— the 
constituencies  of  England.  The  enthusiasm  excited  by  the 
French  awolutiou  was  aobounded  and  universal.  The 
English  ■a**,  sysnpathetie  with  freedom  all  over  the 
world,  intensely  admired  the  htwiam  displayed  by  the 
Parisians  during  "the  glorious  three  nays,"  unstained  by 
a  single  net  off  omdky  or  of  pillage.  The  press  of  ferns 
conntryaoadW  in  the  net  that  it  was  the  literary  man  of 
Paris  that  invoked  the  spkit  of  revolution  among  the 
people,  and  restrained  it  within  the  bounds  of  the  oonstitn- 
tion  in  the  — n rant  of  its  triumph  ;  and  that  eonee  of  the 

iinsil  ilisnjasViiliiiJ iiiliisu  of  the  press  Inn ■iknilni 

of  state  underacitueu  king.    It  was  to  be  expected  that 


came  over  to  tnah- 

greateat  of  tte- 

most  moral  weight,  Nttosatl  toe  ismsslwaacnndiAatei  br 

overwhelming  majorities;    whose  ■ 
obtained  a  seat  by  anything  lake  a 

The  general  result  of  the  elections  wss  considered  to  have 
diminished  by  fifty  the  number  of  rotes  on  which  ministers 
could  depend,  and  the  relation  in  which  they  now  stood 
to  the  more  popular  part  of  the  representation  wa  stated 


to  be  as  follows: — Of  the  eighty-two  members  returned  by 
the  forty  counties  of  England,  only  twenty-eight  were 
steady  adherents  of  the  ministry ;  forty-seven  were  avowed 
adherents  of  the  opnoanisn,  and  seven  of  the  neutral  cast 
did  not  ban  annua  to  gwernmont.  Of  the  thirteen  popular 
citswftsd  boroughs  (t^oon,  Westminster,  Aylesbury,  &c), 
returning  Unariw-csgnt  member*,  only  three  seats  were 
held  «w  decJaedbr  ministerial  man,  and  twenty-four  by  men 
in  avowed  oppoHtira.  There  were  sixty  other  places,  mm 
or  less  open,  returning  126  Kanabec*.  Of  Aeeeonly  fortj- 
seren  were  ministerial ;  all  the  net  were  avowed  opposition 
nan,  save  eight,  whose  leaning  was  rather  against  the 
goanranaent  than  for  it.  Of  the  296  men  then  returned 
by  elections  more  or  leas  popular  in  England,  only  seventy- 
nine  were  ministerial  votes  ;  141  were  in  avowed  Opposition, 
and  sixteen  of  a  neutral  cast.* 

It  was  stated  positively  at  the  time  that  the  duke  of 
Weffington  did  not  put  forth  the  power  of  the  government 
in  the  usual  way  on  this  occasion  to  gain  the  elections,  and 
that  his  supporters  were  rather  disheartened.  It  is  not 
easy  to  account  for  this,  if  it  be  the  fact.  He  was  opposed 
to  parliamentary  reform  ;  he  hated  revolution  ;  but  perhaps 
disgusted  with  party  conflicts,  or  he  may  lure 
despaired  of  the  issue,  and  thought  it  useless  to  watte  hit 
hopeless  contest ;  and  we  are  assured  tint 
be  was  by  no  means  blind  to  the  abuses  which  had  crept 
in  upon  oar  parliamentary  system.  He  was  notaverseto 
close  boroughs,  which  he  considered  an  essential  feature  of 
the  constitution,  "  and  perhaps  the  greatest  bulwark  of 
imperial  government  in  the  abstract  ;"  bat  he  had  no 
patience  with  the  grasping  ambition  and  greed  of  indi- 
iduals,  which  prompted  them  to  buy  up  borough  after 
borough,  and  to  render  themselves  thereby  all  powerful  in 
tin  legislature.  "They  are  blind,"  he  used  to  say,  "to 
their  interests,  which  cannot  be  separated  from  those  of  tie 
state.  They  do  not  see  that  they  are  perverting  to  the 
worst  purposes  an  institution  which  ought  to  have  been 
rendered  subservient  to  the  best.  Instead  of  baring  these 
so  distributed  that  men  of  all  shades  of  political 
opinion,  and  representing  nil  the  great  interests  of  the 
may,  if  they  possess  bat  talent  and  character,  find 
their  way  through  them  into  the  house  of  commons,  they 
go  into  the  market,  and  nntohase  sp  one  after  another, 
with  no  other  view  than  to  provide  for  their  own  depen- 
asmaa,  and  granote  thrown  object*.  ©«  and  over  again 
it  ant  keen  pressed  upon  me  to  bsasane  the  proprietor  of  a 
barongh;  but  I  would  have  nothing  to  sny  to  the  yte* 
pond— I  would  not  darby  any  saageni  with  an  ttea  jot."t 

It  is  a  wonder  that  so  honostn  auM*UrtUnot*»t 
that  a  system  which,  so  Long  aa  anon  were  ananliww  and 
covetous,  would  lead  to  the  perpetration  of  ansu  vfle  jobs, 
""  not  be  aa  essential  part  of  atur  sound  ocsnttitirtion. 
The  duke  had  ltfctfe  to  eeanafc  hhn  hi  connection  with  the 
Ltion  Act  he  had 
iany  of  his  most 
The  least  that  be 
could  expect  was,  that  the  great  boon  which  it  cost  him  so 
much  to  procure  for  the  Roman  catholics  of  Ireland  would 
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have  nrgnghi  him  miim  return  of  gratitude,  and  wme 
•meant  of  political  support  in  that  country.  But  hitherto 
the  Emancipation  Act  had  failed  in  tranquillizing  the 
country.  On  the  contrary,  its  distracted  state  pointed  the 
arguments  of  the  torios  on  the  hustings  daring  the  Irish 
elections.  O'Connell,  instead  of  returning  to  the  quiet  pur- 
suit of  his  profession,  was  agitating  for  repeal  of  the  union, 
and  reviling  the  British  government  as  bitterly  as  ever.  He 
got  up  new  associations  witk  different  names,  as  fast  as  the 
lord-lieutenant  could  proclaim  them  down ;  and  he  appealed 
to  the  example  of  the  French  and  Belgian  revolutions  as 
encouraging  Ireland  to  agitate  for  national  independence. 
In  consequence  of  his  agitation,  many  ministerial  seats  in 
Ireland  were  transfarrod  to  the  meet  violent  of  his  followers. 
During  these  conflicts  with  the  government,  Mr.  O'Connell 
was  challenged  by  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  in  consequence  of 
oosmsTe  language  used  by  Mni  about  that  gentleman,  who 
was  then  chief  secretary  for  Ireland.  Mr.  O'Connell  de- 
clined the  combat,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  a  "vow  regis- 
tered in  heaven"  never  again  to  fight  a  duel, 'Inconsequence 
of  his  having  shot  Mr.  D'Esterra.  This  affair  of  honour 
drew  upon  him  from  some  quarters  very  severe  censure-. 

Ou  the  15th  of  September  this  year  the  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  railway  was  opened.  The  ceremony  excited 
great  interest,  and  it  would  have  excited  much  more  if  the 
public  of  that  day  could  have  anticipated  the  vast  expan- 
taon  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  system  of  locomo- 
tion of  which  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  inauguration. 
It  was  the  first  line  ever  opened  for  travelling  in  the 
British  empire.  There  was  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  success  of  the  experiment,  and  vast  crowds  attended  to 
see  the  first  trains  running.  The  duke  of  Wellington,  Mr. 
Hnslrisson,  and  many  persona  of  the  highest  distinction, 
started  in  the  trains,  which  travailed  on  two  lines  in  the 
same  direction,  sometimes  nearly  abreast.  At  Parkside 
the  trains  stopped  to  take  in  water,  and  Mr.  Huskieton 
and  several  of  his  friends  got  out.  He  was  brought  round 
to  the  carriage  where  the  duke  of  Wellington  was  seated, 
who,  ai  soon  as  he  saw  nun,  shook  hands  cordially  with  his 
old  colleague.  At  this  moment  the  other  train  started, 
when  then  was  a  general  cry  of  "  Get  in,  get  in!7'  There 
was  not  tame  to  do  this,  but  Mr.  Holmes,  who  was  with 
Mr.  Huskiaaon,  had  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  draw 
himself  up  close  to  the  duke's  carriage,  by  which  means  he 
escaped  uninjured.  Mr.  Huskiaaon,  unfortunately,  caught 
one  of  the  doors,  which,  struck  by  the  train  in  motion, 
was  swung  round,  and  caused  him  to  fall  on  the  other 
railway,  so  that  his  right  leg  was  passed  over  and 
crushed  by  the  engine.  The  duke  of  Wellington  and 
others  ran  to  his  assistance.  The  only  words  he  uttered 
were,  "  I  have  met  my  death.  God  forgive  me  1 "  He  was 
carried  to  Ecclea,  where  the  best  medical  advice  was 
obtained,  but  he  survived  only  a  few  hours,  bearing  his 
intense  pain  with  great  fortitude.  He  received  the  sacra- 
ment with  Mrs.  Huskieton,  and  his  last  words  were,  "  The 
country  has  had  the  best  of  me,  I  trust  it  will  do  justice  to 
my  public  character.  I  regret  not  the  few  years  that  might 
have  remained  to  me,  except  for  those  dear  ones,"  he  added, 
S  Mrs.  Huekieson'H  hand,  "  whom  I  leave  behind 
He  expired  a  few  minutes  after.     On  the  21th  he 


was  interred-  in  the  new  cemetery  it*  ;i  dvernool,  having 
received  the  honour  of  a  public  suneral,  which  warn  attended 
by  an  immense  concourse  of  spectators,  many  of  wham  were 
in  tears  for  the  tragic  end  of  this  eminent  statesnuaa,  thus 
cut  off  so  suddenly,  on  an  occasion  so  joyous,  and  in  con- 
nection with  an  undertaking  in  which  he  felt  so  deep  an 
interest.*  The  duke  of  Wellington  seems  to  hare  been 
overwhelmed  with  grief  at  this  catastrophe.  ''Uedeacribed 
it  an  his  return  to  Walmer  as  one  of  the  saddest  events 
which,  in  the  course  of  a  career  not  strange  to  heart- 
rending incidents,  he  had  ever  witnessed.  Indeed,  there  is 
some  reason  to  believe  that  the  memories  associated  with 
this  his  first  essay  were  not  without  their  effect  in 
strengthening,  if  they  did  not  create,  that  disinclination  to 
railway  travelling  which  adhered  to  him  ever  after.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that,  in  spite  of  the  success 
which  attended  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Una,  the 
duke  never  could  be  persuaded  directly  or  indirectly  to 
countenance  the  extension  of  the  system  in  other  quarters. 
When  it  was  proposed,  not  long  afterwards,  to  connect 
Southampton  with  London  by  mil,  he  gave  to  the  project  all 
the  opposition  in  his  power;  and,  more  characteristic  still,  he 
continued  in  all  hie  journeys  to  travel  poet,  till  the  impossi- 
bility of  finding  horses  along  the  deserted  high  roads  of  Kent 
and  Hampshire  compelled  him  to  abandon  the  practice."  t 

Mr.  Huskisson  had  spent  an  active  Mfe  in  the  public 
service.  In  1783,  when  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  went  to 
Paris,  at  tile  request  of  his  uncle,  Dr.  Green,  then  physician 
to  the  English  embassy.  He  was  present  at  the  taking 
of  the  Bastile,  and  was  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of  the 
French  revolution.  When  the  British  ambassador  was 
recalled,  he  returned  to  England  in  1788,  and  got  the 
charge  of  an  office  created  for  investigating  the  claims 
of  Frenoh  emigrants.  In  1796  he  was  brought  into 
parliament  as  member  for  Morpeth.  He  was  secretary 
te  the  treasury  under  Mr.  Pitt's  adnrinartration  in  1802. 
He  successively  represented  Uakeard,  Harwich,  and 
Chichester;  and  from  1838  till  his  death  he  was  one  of 
the  members  far  Liverpool.  In  1814  he  was  appointed 
chief  commissioner  of  woods  and  forests,  and  in  1833  he 
became  president  of  the  board  of  trade  and  treasurer  of 
the  navy.  He  held  the  office  of  colonial  secretary,  and 
retained  it  when^lord  Goderich  became  the  head  of  a  new 

"  liatry.  He  seems  to  have  been  very  fond  of  official  life, 
and  to  have  felt  greatly  disappointed  and  mortified  when 
the  duke  of  Wellington  accepted  hie  resignation  in  May, 
1829.  He  excited  the  hostility  of  the  protectionists  by 
his  efforts  to  relax  the  restrictions  on  commerce,  though 
he  was  far  from  going  the  whole  length  of  free  trade. 
He  seldom  spoke  in  parliament,  except  on  commercial 
subjects.  On  retiring  from  office,  in  1828,  he  received 
>f  six  pensions  of  £3,000  a- year  each,  which  the  crown 
had  been  empowered  to  grant  for  long  puHro  services, 
having  been*  nominated  by  lord  Liverpool  before  his 
political  demise.  He  was  for  many  years  agent  for 
Ceylon,  the  salary  for  which  was  increased  from  MOO  to 
£1,200  a-year.  A  handsome  monument,  with  a  statue  by 
Gibson,  was  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  constituents  in 
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the  Dow  cemetery  at  Liverpool.  A  second  statue  was 
placed  in  the  Koyal  Exchange,  and  another,  also  by  Gibson, 
in  Lloyd's  rooms,  London.  His  speeches  were  published 
in  three  volumes,  with  a  biographical  memoir,  in  1831. 

Napoleon's  saying  about  French  revolutions  was  veri- 
fied in  1830.  The  shock  of  the  political  earthquake  was 
felt  throughout  the  Continent,  and  severed  Belgium  from 
Holland.  The  inhabitants  of  Brussels  began  their  revolt 
by  resistance  to  local  taxes,  and  ended  by  driving  the 
Dutch  garrison  out  of  the  city,  and  proclaiming  the  in- 
dependence of  Belgium.  The  duke  of  Wellington  had  no 
difficulty  about  the  prompt  recognition  of  the  de  facta 
government  of  France.  The  change  of  dynasty  had  not 
Iwen  officially  communicated  to  him  many  hours  when  he 
sent  instructions  to  the  English  ambassador  to  enter  into 
friendly  relations  with  tho  new  government.  He  had  not, 
however,  the  same  facility  in  recognising  the  independence 
of  Belgium.  He  had  been  instrumental  in  establishing  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  he  regarded  the  union  as 
being  a  portion  of  the  great  European  settlement  of  1815, 
which  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  great  powers  by  which  it  was  effected.  This  hesita- 
tion on  his  part  to  hail  the  results  of  successful  revolution 
added  to  his  unpopularity.  In  the  meantime  a  dangerous 
spirit  of  disaffection  and  disorder  began  to  manifest  itself 
in  the  south  of  England.  Incendiary  fires  had  preceded 
the  revolution  in  France,  especially  in  Normandy,  and  they 
were  supposed  to  have  had  a  political  object.  Similar 
preludes  of  menaced  revolution  occurred  during  the 
autumn  in  some  of  the  English  counties  nearest  the  French 
coast,  in  Kent,  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  Hampshire.  Night 
after  night,  in  the  most  fertile  districts,  the  sky  was 
reddened  with  the  blase  of  burning  stack-yards.  Crowds 
of  the  working  classes,  complaining  of  want' of  employment, 
went  about  through  the  country,  breaking  the  threshing- 
machines,  which  had  then  come  into  extensive  use.  The 
government  were  compelled  to  employ  force  to  put  down 
these  disturbances— a  fact  which  supplied  inflammatory 
argument  to  agitators,  who  denounced  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington as  the  chief  osuse  of  the  distress  of  the  working 
classes.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  new 
parliament  met  on  the  2Gth  of  October. 

CHAPTER  XVIIL' 

The  New  Parliament— Mr.  Manucri  Sutton,  Speaker— TlioUoyelSneeoh;  In- 
ttnjt  Excitement  produced  by  It— nefonn— Earl  Onj  '«  Manifesto— The 
Diked/  Wellington'!  fatal  Declaration  ageinat  Reform— Mr.  Broug turn's 
Katloaof  Motion  on  Beform— Lord  WlmchUeee'e  Attack  on  the  OoVSta- 
menl— Mr.  Hum*— Mi.  O' Co nnell— Public  Eidlement— Tho  Metro- 
politan Pollec— AUrm  In  London— Preparatloni  for  IneBmcUon— The 
Khla;  adrUed  not  to  attend  the  City  llanquet— Continent  Odium  of  tho 
Qoremment .  Tho  Duke  determine*  to  retire  from  Office—The  Civil 
Liat— Defeat  of  tho  Government— Healgnatloa  of  Mlnlaten:  their 
Reuoni  for  the  Step— Mr.  Brunjlium'i  Motion  poatponed— Mr.  Boo- 
bnck'i  View  of  Mr.  Brooghnm'i  Position  end  Conduct  >t  thli  Crhdi— 
Mr.  flrong-tuim  becomea  Lord  chancellor- Lord  Grey'a  AdainlatraUon 
— Ministerial  Statement— Policy  of  the  New  GoTemraent— The  Duke 
of  Wellington  out  or  Office :  Detniln  of  the  Country :  hli  gloomy 
FrtdWiono-Dliturbajieee  In  the  9onl.li  of  Englsnd-Spcdal  Com- 
iiilaaiont— Seditious  Agltatlan— Dlatraaa  In  Inland— Mr.  Shell  on  the 
Septal  of  the  Union—  Lord  Cloncuriy  on  the  Emancipation  Act— Lord 
Angleaea  again  Irish  Viceroy:  Lie  abotptlorr— ProaocnUon  of  O'Con- 
nell :  he  plcadi  Guilty,  and  escapee  Judgment— The  Oaroo  Act. 

The  new  parliament  met  on  the  20th  of  October.    Mr. 


Manners  Sutton  was  again  chosen  speaker  of  the  house  of 
commons,  having  already  presided  over  four  successive 
parliamento,  occupying  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  during 
which  he  performed  the  onerous  duties  of  his  high 
position  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  A  week  was 
occupied  in  the  swearing-in  of  members.  All  the  pre- 
liminary formalities  having  been  gone  through,  the  par- 
liament was  opened  by  the  king  in  person  on  the  2nd  of 
November.  The  royal  speech,  which  was  of  unusual 
length,  "excited  the  deepest  interest,  and  was  listened  to 
with  breathless  attention  and  intense  anxiety.  The  old 
house  of  lords  was  closely  packed  with  eager  listeners ; 
every  one  seeming  to  feel  that  the  most  momentous  issues 
depended  upon  the  proceedings  that  were  thus  inaugurated. 
"  Every  paragraph  that  was  uttered,"  says  Mr.  Roebuck, 
"  was  received  as  a  declaration  of  war.  The  clear  and 
distinct  enunciation,  the  high,  shrill  voice  of  the  king, 
gave  a  disagreeable  effect  to  the  words,  as  they  fell  on  the 
ears  of  the  many  thoughtful  men  who  listened  to  these 
important  statements ;  for  these  words  might  be  the  signal 
for  great  and  disastrous  commotion.  Triumph  was  on  the 
countenance  of  the  ministerial  phalanx,  and  depression 
visible  in  the  bearing  of  the  opposition. "  The  concluding 
paragraph  of  the  speech,  while  expressing  the  strongest 
confidence  in  the  loyalty  of  the  people,  intimated  the 
determination  of  the  government  to  resist  parliamentary 
reform.  This  attitude  was  regarded  as  a  defiance  to  the 
opposition ;  and  it  roused  into  excitement  the  spirit  of 
hostility,  which  might  have  been  disarmed  by  a  tone  of 
conciliation,  and  by  a  disposition  to  make  moderate  con- 
cessions. Nothing,  therefore,  could  have  been  more- 
favourable  to  the  aims  of  the  whig  leaders  than  the  course 
taken  by  the  administration;  and  if  they  wanted  an 
excuse  for  breaking  forth  into  open  war,  it  was  supplied 
by  the  imprudent  speech  of  the  duke  of  Wellington.  The 
royal  speech,  indeed,  suggested  revolutionary  topics  to  the 
reformers,  by  its  allusion  to  continental  politics.  The 
king  observed  that  the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon  no  longer  reigned  in  France,  and  that  the  duke 
of  Orleans  had  be  in  called  to  the  throne.  The  slate  of 
affairs  in  the  Low  Countries — namely,  the  separation  of 
Belgium  from  Holland — was  viewed  with  deep  regret ;  and 
"  his  mitjesty  lamented  that  the  enlightened  administration 
of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands"  should  not  have  preserved 
his  dominions  from  revolt ;  stating  that  he  was  endeavour- 
ing, in  concert  with  his  allies,  to  devise  such  means  of 
restoring  tranquillity  as  might  be  compatible  with  tho 
welfare  and  good  government  of  the  Netherlands,  and  with 
the  future  security  of  other  states. 

Earl  Grey  was  not  slow  to  avail  himself  of  these  exciting 
topics  in  order  to  point  the  lightning  of  popular  discontent 
against  the  head  of  the  government.  "We  ought,"  he 
said,  "to  learn  wisdom  from  what  is  passing  before  our 
eyes;  and,  when  the  spirit  of  liberty  is  breaking  out  all 
round,  it  is  our  first  duty  to  secure  our  own  institutions, 
by  introducing  into  them  a  temperate  reform.  I  have 
been  a  reformer  all  my  life;  and  on  no  occasion  have  I 
been  inclined  to  go  farther  than  I  am  prepared  to  go  now, 
if  an  opportunity  were  to  offer.    But  I  do  not  found  tho 
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title  to  demand  it  on  abstract  right.  We  are  told  that 
every  man  who  pays  taxas-^ioy,  that  every  man  arrived 
at  the  yean  of  discretion — has  a  right  to  vote  for  repre- 
aentativea.  That  right  I  utterly  deny.  The  right  of  the 
people  ie  to  have  a  good  government,  one  that  is  calculated 
to  secure  their  privileges  and  happiness;  and  if  that  is 
incompatible  with  universal,  or  very  general  suffrage,  then 
the  limitation,  and  not  the  extension,  is  the  true  right  of 
the  people." 

This  speech,  which  was  regarded  aa  the  manifesto  of 
the  reform  party,  called  forth  a  reply  from  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  which  was  pregnant  with  revolution,  and 
which  precipitated  the  downfall  of  his  administration.  He 
said: — "The  noble  earl  Grey  has  recommended  us  not 
only  to  put  down  tbeee  disturbances,  but  to  pat  the 
country  in  a  state  to  meet  and  overthrow  the  dangers 
which  are  likely  to  arise  from  the  late  transactions  in 
France,  by  the  adoption  of  something  like  parliamentary 
reform.  The  noble  earl  has  stated  that  he  is  not  prepared 
himself  to  come  forward  with  any  measure  of  the  kind ; 
and  I  will  tell  him  further,  neither  is  the  go 
Nay,  I  will  go  farther,  and  say  that  I  have  not  heard  of 
any  measure  up  to  this  moment  which  could,  in  any  way, 
satisfy  my  mind,  or  by  which  the  state  of  the  representa- 
tion could  be  improved,  or  placed  on  a  footing  more 
satisfitctory  to  the  people  of  this  country  than  it  now  is. 
I  will  say  that  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  England 
possesses  at  this  moment  a  legislature  which  answers  all 
the  good  purposes  of  a  legislature,  in  a  higher  degree  than 
any  scheme  of  government  whatever  has  ever  been  found 
to  do  in  any  country  in  the  world ;  that  it  possesses  the 
confidence  of  the  country ;  that  it  deservedly  possesses  that 
confidence;  that  its  decisions  have  justly  the  greatest 
weight  and  influence  with  the  people.  Nay,  I  will  go  yet 
farther,  and  say  that  if  at  this  moment  I  had  to  form  a 
legislature  for  any  country,  particularly  for  one  like  this, 
in  the  possession  of  great  property  of  various  descriptions, 
although  perhaps  I  should  not  form  one  precisely  such  as 
we  have,  I  would  endeavour  to  produoe  something  which 
would  give  the  same  result ;  namely,  a  repreaentatioi 
the  people  containing  a  large  body  of  the  property  of  the 
country,  and  in  which  the  great  landed  proprietors  have  a 
preponderating  influence.  Farther  still,  I  beg  to  state 
that  not  only  is  the  government  not  prepared  to  bring 
forward  any  measure  of  this  description,  bat,  in  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  while  I  have  the  honour  to  hold  the 
situation  which  I  now  do  among  his  majesty's  counsellors,  I 
shall  always  feel  it  my  duty  to  oppose  any  such  measures, 
when  brought  forward  by  others.1' 

The  scene  in  the  house  of  commons  during  the  debate 
on  the  address  was  still  more  animated  and  exciting.  It 
is  thus  graphically  described  by  Mr.  Roebuck : — "  No  one 
incident  was  so  important  and  startling  as  the  closing 
announcement  made  by  the  duke  of  Wellington  in  the 
lords;  but  the  variety,  the  general  excitement,  the  skilful 
debating  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  vigorous  and  eloquent 
sallies  of  Mr.  Brougham,  the  eager  curiosity  of  all  to  learn 
from  the  commons  of  England  the  feelings  of  the  people 
of  England,  the  importance  of  the  crisis,  the  danger  and 
th'  turbulence  abroad  and  at  home — all  these  things  made 


that  a  memorable  night  in  the  annals  of  our  parliament. 
So   soon  as  the  house  aMembled,  and  before  the  speaker 
read  the  speech  which  had  been  delivered  from  the  throne, 
Mr.  Brougham  made  the  first  and  a  significant  move  in 
the  great  gams  that  was  about  to  be  played,  by  announcing 
that  be  would  that  day  fortnight  submit  to  the  house  a 
proposition  on  the  great  question  of  parliamentary  reform. 
Well  skilled  in  all  the  forms  of  parliament,  an  admirable 
adept  in  all  those  arte  which,  by  means  of  maimer  and 
expression,  lend  importance  and  give  effect  to  every  act 
performed,  every  word  spoken  in  a  deliberative  assembly, 
Mr.  Brougham  seised  upon  the  opportunity  offered  him 
by  Hie  proposal  of  some  formal  vote,  to  give,  in  a  delibera- 
tive and  solemn  manner,  notice  of  a  motion  upon  which  he 
knew,  and  the  world  knew,  the  fate  of  the  ministry  might 
ultimately  depeud.     The  tone  of  his  voice,  the  settled 
gravity  of  his  demeanour,  when  he  rose  on  that  memorable 
occasion,  riveted  every  eye  upon  htm  who  was  now  the 
great  popular  chief.    Having  determined  to  give  notice 
of  his  intention  when  there  was  a  question  before  the 
house,  he  was  enabled  to  accompany  his  notice  with  an 
explanation.     This  was  his  explanation : — '  He  had,'  he 
said,  'by  one  party  been  described  aa  intending  to  bring 
forward  a  very  limited,  and  therefore  useless  and  insig- 
nificant, plan ;  by  another,  he  was  said  to  be  the  friend  of 
a  radical,  sweeping,  and  innovating,  and,  I  may  add,  for  I 
conscientiously  believe  it  would  prove  so,  a  revolutionary 
reform.'    Both  these  imputed  schemes  he  disavowed.     '  I 
stand  on  the  ancient  way  of  the  constitution.'    To  explain 
at  that  moment  what  the  details  of  this  plan  were  to 
be  would  have  then  been  inconvenient — was,    indeed, 
impossible.      'But,'    said   Mr.  Brougham,    'my  object 
in  bringing  forward  this  question  is  not  revolution,  but 
restoration — to  repair  the  constitution,  not  to  pull  it  down.' 
This  notice  wae  a  master- stroke  of  policy.    It  chimed 
in  exactly  with  the  excited  feelings  of  the  people.    Its 
disclaimers  and  its  apparent  positive  declarations  were  alike 
directed  to  enlist  on  the  side  of  the  speaker  the  largest  pos- 
sible number  of  adherents.   He  spurned  a  sham  reform ;  he 
was  careful  to  guard  against  violent  and  dangerous  change. 
He  won  to  his  proposition  all  the  old  affections,  the  love 
for  the  ancient  forms  and  substance  of  our  institutions, 
by  declaring  that  he  stood  on  the  ancient  ways  of  the  con- 
stitution ;  while,  by  vaguely  disclaiming  the  imputation 
of  limited  views,  by  declaring  that  he  must  have  something 
large  and  effective,  he  gave  a  licence  to  the  imaginations 
of  those  more  ardent  minds  who  hoped  to  attain  some  wide 
i  to  the  popular  party,  and  who  desired  to 
establish  a  regular  symmetrical  plan  for  electing  thronghout 
the  empire  the  representatives  of  the  people.     Confining 
himself  to  wide  generalities,  he  really  committed  himself 
to  nothing.    Whatsoever  his  actual  scheme  might  have 
been,  it  would   strictly  have  satisfied   the  terms  of  his 
notice,  while  it  might  have  disappointed  every  expectation 
raised  by  that  artful  announcement." 

The  duke  of  Wellington's  declaration  against  reform 
had  all  the  effect  of  an  arbitrary  prohibition  thrown  in 
the  way  of  a  violent  passion.  The  effect  was  tremendous ; 
a  revolutionary  flame  was  kindled  everywhere  at  the  same 
instant,  as  if  the  whole  atmosphere— north,  south,  east,  and 
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west— wm  wrapt  in  a  sheet  of  electric  fire.  No  words  from    mitigate  their  Bufferings ;   they  know  that  the  miniatrj 
any  statesman  in  English  history  produced  such  an  im-    will  grant  nothing  bat  upon  compulsion.    I  am  owe  of 
pression.  The  transports  became  universal ;  all  ranks  were    those  that  feel  the  necessity  of  baring  competent  men  at 
involved;  all  heads,  sare  the  strongest  and  most  far-seeing,    the  head  of  the  administration,  in  the  present  situation  of 
were  swept  away  by  the  torrent  of  excitement.     John    the  country ;  and  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  those  who  corn- 
Hull's  patience  was  gone.    Parliamentary  reform  was  right ;  '  prise  the  higher  branches  of  his  majesty's  governmental 
the  time  was  come  when  it  should  be  granted ;  and  no  .  this  moment  are  not,  in  my  opinion,  worthy  of  the  con- 
man,  not  even  the  duke  of  Wellington,  should  be  allowed    fidence  of  the  people  in  this  hour  of  imminent  peril." 
to  withstand  the  nation's  wilt.    The  unpopularity  of  the  i     When  it  fared  thus  with  the  government  amongst  the 
Juke  with  his  own  party  swelled  for  the  moment  the  cor-  .  tones  iu  the  upper  house,  where  it  had  found  support  and 
rent  of  tike  movement.     High  churchmen  declared  that    shelter  from  the  bLsts  of  popular  anger,  little  mercy  was  to 
reform  would  raise  a  barrier  against  papal  aggression,    be  expected  for  it  in  the  assembly  which  now  represented 
which  they  felt  to  be  necessary,  aa  experience  had  shown    the  feeling  out  of  doors.    ^Ir.  Hume,  representing  the 
that  the  existing  constitution  afforded  no  security.    The    radical  party,  objected  to  the  royal  speech,  because,  lengthy 
old  torios,  in  their  resentment  on  account  of  the  concession    M  it  was,  "  the  people  of  England  were  left  out."    He 
to  the  catholic  claims,  appeared  to  be  ready  to  support  the  '  objected  to  it  because,  though  there  were  nine  paragraphs 
popular  demands,  if  by  so  doing  they  coul  J  mortify  or  over-    on  foreign  politics,  there  was  only  one   upon  economy. 
throwthegovernment.    The  population  of  the  towns,  intel-    Through  him  spoke  the  great  county  of  Middlesex,  with 
li gent,  active,  progressive,  longed  for  parliamentary  reform,    its  millions  of  intelligent  and  energetic  population.    Mr. 
because  they  believed  it  would  remove  the  impedimenta    O'Connell  also  wielded  against  the  government  the  fierce 
which  retarded  the  advancement  of  society.    There  were    democracy  of  Roman  catholic  Ireland.     Sir  Robert  Feel 
only  two  classes  of  the  community  who  were  believed  at    had  irritated  him  by  some  contemptuous  remarks  on  lis 
the  time  to  be  opposed  to  the  reform  movement :  first,  the   repeal  agitation,  and  he  rose  in  his  own  defence,  like  a  lion 
aristocratic  whigs,  because  parliamentary  reform  would  |  in  his  fury.     "  At  once  he  proudly  separated  himself  from 
destroy  the  influence  by  which  they  had  for  a  century   the  house,  while  repelling  a  personal  calumny.    He  scorn- 
after  the  revolution  governed  the  country ;  but  their  ac-    fully  declared  that  he  had  more  constituents  than  all  hi 
cidental  position  as  popular  leaders  obliged  them  for  the  !  majesty's  ministers  taken  together.    They  had  all  shrunk 
time  to  go  with  the  current.    Second,  the  okas  to  whom    from  populous  places,  and  taken  refuge  in  rotten  boroughs  j 
Mr,  Cobbett  applied  the  term  "  borough -mongers,"  in-  '  they  had  shown  in  the  speech,  he  said,  an  utter  disregard 
eluding  all  those,  who  had  property  in  parliamentary  seats,    to  the  distress  of  the  people,  both  in  England  and  Ireland. 
and  could  sell  them,  or  bestow  them,  as  they  thought    Ho  endeavoured  to  demonstrate,  by  dissecting  the  royal 
proper.    The  former,  it  was  argued,  were  obliged  to  con-  I  speech,  that  the  ministers  were  in  their  hearts  the  friend; 
ceal  their  attachment  to  the  old  system,  which  had  secured  i  of  despotism    wherever    it    might   be  found— whether 
to  a  few  great  families  a  monopoly  of  government  and  its  j  in    the  character  of  Dom  Miguel  of  Portugal,  prince 
emoluments.     The  latter  bad  become  so  odious  to  the   Polignac  and  Charles  X.  in  France,  king  William  in 
nation,  that  their  opposition  availed  little  against  the  rapid    Belgium,  the  Turks  iu  Greece,  or  the  orangeroen  in  lie- 
tide  of  public  feeling,  and  the  tremendous  breakers  of   land.     He  employed  all  hie  great  powers  to  win  the  favour 
popular  indignation.  of  the  people  of  England.    He  placed  their  demands  in 

There  are  times  when  a  firm  mind,  a  great  character,  j  the  van  of  bis  army,  and  brought  in  the  demands  and 
planted  in  the  front  of  danger,  by  taking  a  determined  complaints  of  his  own  country  only  as  the  necesaary  con- 
stand  in  a  commanding  position,  can  turn  back  the  tide  of  sequence  of  those  principles  which  he  had  established 
aggression,  and  change  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  The  duke  and  invoked  on  behalf  of  the  English  nation."  "  He  then 
of  Wellington  had  done  that  more  than  once,  both  as  a  |  proceeded  to  give  a  description  of  the  condition  of  Ireland, 
general  and  a  statesman.  He  attempted  to  do  it  again  on  j  ><  which,"  said  Mr.  Brougham,  "  if  not  magnified  in  its 
this  supreme  occasion,  and  signally  failed.  "  I  must  be  proportions,  if  not  painted  in  exaggerated  colours,  presents 
allowed,"  said  lord  Winchilaea,  the  champion  of  the  tory  to  my  mind  one  of  the  most  dismal,  melancholy,  and  alana- 
iuterest,  "  to  say,  that  if  the  assertion  of  the  noble  duke  ing  conditions  of  society  ever  heard  of  or  recorded  in  anj 
made  on  a  former  night,  relative  to  parliamentary  reform,  state  of  the  civilised  world."  Mr.  O'Connell  thus  ad- 
was  framed  with  a  view  of  conciliating  and  gaining  the  dressed  the  treasury  bench :— "  Tell  the  people  of  Ireland 
support  of  the  noble  and  high  minded  persons  with  whom 
he  had  been  usually  united,  I  can  tell  the  noble  duke  he 
might  as  well  attempt  to  take  high  heaven  by  storm. 
These  are  times  of  danger  and  peril,  in  which  we  require 
to  aee  efficient  men  at  the  head  of  the  government  of  the  ' 
country.  Now  we  see  the  consequence  of  having  given  up 
a  great  question — not  upon  the  ground  of  justice  and 
equity — but  upon  the  ground  of  fear.  So  far  from  creating 
confidence,  the  yielding  up  of  that  question  has  created  a    i 

feeling  of  distrust  in  the  minds  of  the  people.    They  no 

longer  rely  on  the  government  to  afford  them  redress  or  to  itocbnck,  vol.  L,  p.  397. 


that  you  have  no  sympathy  with  their  sufferings,  that 
their  advocate  is  greeted  with  sneers  and  laughter,  that 
he  is  an  outlaw  in  the  land,  and  that  he  is  taunted  with 
want  of  courage,  because  he  is  afraid  of  offending  bis  God. 
Tell  them  this,  and  let  them  hear  also  in  what  language 
the  secretary  of  state,  who  issued  the  proclamation  to 
prevent  meetings  in  Ireland,  has  spoken  of  Polignac."  A 
powerful  defence  of  his  system  of  peaceful  agitation,  and  * 
fierce  defiance  and  denunciation  of  the  existing  adminis- 
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tration,  cloned  this  remarkable  speech,  whose  effect  upon 
the  house,  Mr.  Roebuck  says,  was  great  and  unexpected. 
It*  effect  upon  the  Roman  catholics  of  Ireland,  it  need  not 
be  Mid,  was  immense.  Indeed,  the  perusal  of  the  debates, 
in  connection  with  the  royal  speech,  threw  the  whole 
United  Kingdom  into  a  ferment  of  agitation.  Public 
meetings  were  held  to  express  indignation  at  the  anti- 
reform  declaration  of  the  duke  of  Wellington.  Petitions 
were  presented,  pamphlets  were  published,  harangues  were 


the  old  body  of  watchmen,  in  whoee  time  thieves  and 
vagabonds  pursued  their  avocations  with  comparative 
impunity.  The  new  force,  aa  may  be  supposed,  waa  the 
object  of  intense  hatred  to  all  the  dangerous  rlnrom  of 
society,  who  had  organised  a  formidable  demonstration 
against  the  police,  and  the  government  by  which  the  force 
waa  established,  on  Lord  Mayor's  Day.  Inflammatory 
placards  had  been  posted,  and  handbills  circulated,  of  the 
most  exciting  and  seditious  character,  of  which  the  fol- 


OUIEN  aDKLilDF,    COMSORT  OF  WILL 

delivered,  defiances  were  hurled  from  every  part  of  the 
country.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the  king 
was  invited  to  honour  the  city  with  hia  presence  at  the 
lewd  mayor's  banquet,  which  waa  to  be  held  on  the  9th 
of  November,  the  day  on  which  the  new  lord  mayor 
enters  upon  his  office.  It  has  been  the  custom  for  a 
new  sovereign  to  pay  this  compliment  to  the  city,  and 
William  IV.  was  advised  by  his  ministers  to  accept  the 
invitation.  The  new  metropolitan  police  force  had  been 
*twently  established.  It  was  a  vast  improvement  upon 
ll*V- Haw  Series. 


Uf  TV.,  IN  BBS   CORONATION    BODES. 

lowing  is  a  specimen: — "To  arms!  Liberty  or  death  T 
London  meets  on  Tuesday  next ;  an  opportunity  not  to  be 
lost  for  revenging  the  wrongs  we  have  suffered  so  long. 
Come  armed ;  be  firm,  and  victory  must  be  ours.  .  . .  We 
assure  you,  from  ocular  demonstration,  6,000  cutlasses  have 
been  removed  from  the  Tower  for  the  immediate  use  of 
Peel's  bloody  gang.  Remember  the  cursed  speech  from 
the  throne— these  —  police  are  to  be  armed.  Eng- 
lishmen I  will  you  put  up  with  this  ?  "  *    Appeals  of  this 
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kind,  and  sinister  rumours  of  all  sorts,  industriously  circu- 
lated, created  the  greatest  alarm  throughout  London.  It 
was  reported  that  a  conspiracy  of  vast  extent  had  been 
discovered— that  society  was  on  the  eve  of  a  terrible  con- 
vulsion— that  the  barricades  would  immediately  be  up  in 
the  Strand,  and  that  there  would  be  a  bloody  revolution  h 
the  streets.  The  inhabitants  prepared  as  well  as  they 
could  for  self-defence.  They  pat  up  iron  blinds  and 
shutters  to  their  windows,  got  strong  bolts  to  their 
doors,  supplied  themselves  with  arms,  and  resolutely  waited 
for  the  attack.  So  great  was  the  public  consternation,  that 
the  funds  fell  three-and-a-half  per  cent,  in  two  hours. 
This  panic  is  not  a  matter  of  so  much  astoi 
we  consider  that  the  three  days'  fighting  in  the  streets  of 
Paris  was  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  people  of 
The  lord  mayor  elect,  alderman  Key,  had 
many  anonymous  letters,  warning  him  of  confaston  and 
riot  if  his  majesty's  ministers  should  appear 
sion,  that  he  became  alarmed,  and  wrote  to  the  drihe  of 
Wellington,  pointing  out  the  terrible  consequences  of 
a  nocturnal  attack  by  armed  and  organised  desperadoes  in 
such  a  crowded  city  as  London.  The  duke,  thinking 
the  danger  not  to  be  ■^"■pw^,  advised  the  king  to  post- 
pone his  visit.  Accordingly,  a  letter  from  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
as  borne  secretary,  appeared  posted  an  the  Exchange  on  the 
morning  of  the  9th.  The  multitude  of  sight-seers,  dis- 
appointed of  their  pageant,  were  iiliilml  beyond  all  pre- 
cedent, and  execrations  againat  aha  igisw  mail  ill  were  heard 
on  every  side.  In  fact,  dBase  I  '■  "it  mmcenung  which 
no  blame  whatever  attached  to  tine  aninktere,  exposed 
the  duke  of  Wellington  and  Ids  rnTtaagnai  to  a  hailstorm 
of  popular  fury.  The  two  houses  of  |«ili—Miif  hastily 
met,  in  a  state  of  amnetw,  if  not  alarm,  tenable  to 
restrain  their  feabngs  until  the  arrival  ■of  ■mt"'^*ftr  an 
give  explanations,  thaw  Woke  forth  into  wenerstsit  apa 
Jons  of  censure  and  regret.  *'  Why,"  ±key  neasan,  ■"jfca' 
ministers  advise  the  king  to  accept  tan  imitation.?  'Did 
they  not  know  that  such  a  pageant  witnH  ibrinfa  immher 
of  dangerous  characters  together,  and  tnhnt  iaaiiiiiliisiiii 
would  bo  almost  inevitable  ?  But  having  jn-maked,  wrhj 
did  they  disappoint  the  people  P  The  king  ana  popular, 
and  had  nothing  to  apprehend.     If  there  Tvasttoteyriirting, 

it  would  be  caused  by  the  hateful  jirrwir nif  She  jtwistera. 

Whydid  they  not  stay  away  ?  Why  did  tlsey  ttanprisk  the 
peace  of  the  metropolis,  and  by  that  the  peace  of  the  whole 
community?"  Addressing  the  ministers,  the  opposition 
demanded,  "Why  have  yon  done  this?  For  a  selfish 
end ;  your  own  unpopularity  was  so  great,  that  you  could 
not  appear  among  the  people  without  running  the  chance 
of  being  hooted,  perhaps  pelted ;  and  in  order  to  turn 
from  yourselves  the  odium  attendant  on  such  a  disaster, 
you  have  unjustly,  moot  ungenerously,  endeavoured  to 
make  the  king  share  the  ill-feeling  which  belonged  to 
yourselves  alone.  Tour  duty  was  to  have  retired  from  the 
pageant — to  Lave  said  to  his  majesty, '  Ton,  sire,  can  go 
to  the  city  amidst  your  affectionate  people  with  perfect 
safety,  and  loud  acclaim.  We  should  mar  tire  scene  by 
onr  obnoxious  presence,  and  shall  therefore  oeg  your 
majesty's  permission  not  to  attendyou  on  this  occasion."' 
If  such  a  coarse  lord  ben  imrsoed,  nothing  would  have  I 


resulted  except  ono  more  proof,  addtd  to  the  number 
already  existing,  and  -quits  safficient  far  aD  practical 
purposes,  of  the  ex-tent  and  bitterness  of  the  popular 
feeling  against  the  present  administration.  As  the  con- 
versation proceeded  in  the  house,  its  aariraony  mersaud. 
Ministers  at  length  said,  "  If  we  be,  as  yoa  say,  thus 
unpopular  and  unworthy  of  ooH&denoe,  why  not  subject  as 
and  our  conduct  to  the  proper  and  eenstitntieaal  test,  by 
submitting  a  motion  to  this  house  for  .an  address  to  the 
crown  praying  for  our  dismissal  ?  "  * 

Mr-  Brougham  regretted  the  appearance  of  Sir  Robert 
Feel's  letter.  "  I  regret  it,"  he  said,  "  on  account  of  the 
mischief  which  it  is  certain  to  cause  in  the  mercantile 
world,  and  still  more  from  the  connection  which  it  hat  with 
the  fatal  speech  from  the  throne,  and  the  still  more  fatal 
opeedh  jet  the  duke  of  Wellington  against  every  species  of 
reform— ^declaration  to  which,  I  conscientiously  believe,  he 
owes  min»4enths  of  his  present  unpopularity.  I  wish  tliaj 
I  had  mot  lived  to  see  the  day  when  a  forgetiulceas  of  the 
insaluable  services  in  the  field,  which  have  "won.  for  the  duke 
of  Wellington  as  a  soldier,  a  general,  and  a  conqueror,  a 
great,  brilliant,  and  imperishable  renown,  coupled  with  the 
deviation  by  the  noble  duke  from  his  proper  sphere  into  the 
labyrinth  -of  jKilitioa, — I  wish  to  heaven  I  had  not  lived  to 
see  the  day  when  the  rotgetfukeess  of  the  people  of  the 
of  the  soldier,  .and  the  f  orgetf  illness  of  the  soldier  of 
n  proper  epassnaf  fnattnees,  displayed  to  England, 
to  Europe,  and  to  tft»  TrasSd,  flsathe  cannot  accompany  his 
majtsity  on  his  jeaaney  into  tie  ■heart  of  an  attached  and 
loyal  ■population.'" 

■  Quito  evident  that  a  ministry  assailed  in  this 
and  text  almost,  without  defenders  in  parliament, 
while  the  sbsbSb  «ut  of  dotmwere  so  excited  against  them, 
that  sis  art  J3f  Ihaiis  oonldg^ve  satisfaction  or  inspire  con- 
ifnl—isi,iiwulil  laul  long  iiiiniiin  in  office.  Accordingly,  they 
STB  tsasir  minds  to  retire  an  the  first  opportunity. 
lin^HSSmt  Questions  stood  for  discussion,  on  auy  one 
of  which  Ebcy  w»resuro  tobe  defeated.  The  duke  selected 
oho  question  of  the  cavil  list.  In  the  royal  speech  his 
asMal—l  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  crown 
to  the  disposals! aasshament.  The  opposition  could  see  no 
that,  and  ford  Grey  con  tended  that  tho3e  re  venuea 
were  not  private  hntaablic  property,  assigned  by  the  state 
forthe  purpose  rfnadntauiing  the  dignity  of  the  sovereign, 
and  that  from  this  jaxpose  they  could  not  be  alienated. 
The  debate  came  on  opon  the  12th  of  November,  when  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  moved  that  the  house  do  resolve 
itself  into  committee  on  the  civil  list,  the  scheme  which 
he  brought  forward  fixing  the  amount  to  be  settled  at 
£970,000.  Several  of  the  details  in  this  scheme  were  ob- 
jected to,  and  od  the  following  day  Sir  H.  FarneU  moved, 
as  an  amendment  to  the  -resolutions  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  that  a  select  committee  be  appointed 
to  take  into  consideration  the  estimates  and  aoconnifl 
printed  by  command  of  his  majesty  regarding  the  civil 
After  a  short  debate  the  house  divided,  when  the 
numbers  were — for  the  amendment,  JSS;  and  against  it, 
SM,  giving  a  majority  of  twenty-nine  Rgaimrt  theyorern- 
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meet.  Mr.  Hobhouse  immediately  asked  Sir  Robert  Feel 
whether  ministers  intended  to  retain  office,  after  this 
expression  of  the  sentiments  of  the  home.  To  which  he 
gave  no  answer  at  the  time ;  bnt  the  next  day  the  duke  in 
the  tipper  house,  and  Sir  Robert  in  the  lower,  announced 
that  they  held  their  offices  only  till  their  successors  were 
Appointed.  The  defeat  was  brought  about,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  the  former  supporters  of  the  ministry.  ' '  The 
blow  was  struck,  and  none  recoiled  from  it  more  imme- 
diately than  the  section  of  angry  tones  who  were  mainly 
instrumental  in  delivering  it.  They  had  achieved  their 
purpose,  and  stood  aghast,  for  no  time  was  lost  with  the 
dote  in  placing  his  resignation  in  the  hands  of  the  king."- 

The  duke  of  Wellington  endeavoured  to  persuade  himself, 
and  to  make  the  public  believe,  that  parliamentary  reform 
had  nothing  to  do  with  his  retirement.  "I  was  defeated," 
he  said,  "  on  the  civil  list ;  in  short,  the  government  was 
placed  in  a  minority.  Upon  that  occasion,  parliamentary 
reform  had  no  more  to  do,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  with 
the  resignation  than  anything  else  in  the  world,  I  admit 
I  resigned  next  morning,  because  I  did  not  wish  to  expose 
his  majesty  and  the  country  to  the  consequences  that  might 
result  from  the  government  going  ont  on  the  success  of  the 
question  of  parliamentary  reform."  t  Sir  Robert  Feel,  how- 
ever, admitted  in  the  house  of  commons,  on  July  20th,  1831, 
that  though  they  retired  on  the  civil  list  question,  with 
regard  to  which  they  were  in  a  minority,  yet  it  was 
impossible  to  deny  that  the  anticipation  of  the  probable 
manifestation  of  opinion  on  the  question  of  reform  in  the 
house  entered  into  the  consideration  of  the  government. 
The  truth  is,  Mr.  Brougham  had  a  notice  of  motion  on  the 
book  on  the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform  for  the  very 
day  on  which  the  ministers  resigned.  When  he  went  to 
the  house  he  was  aware  that  lord  Grey  had  been  sent 
for,  and  he  hastened  to  let  them  know  that  the  change 
of  ministry  would  make  no  difference  with  regard  to  his 
motion.  If  the  house  thought  it  more  convenient  to  have 
the  discussion  postponed,  he  was  satisfied.  He  threw 
himself  "fully,  freely,  and  respectfully  upon  the  house," 
though  if  the  motion  was  put  off,  it  would  be  contrary  to 
his  opinion  and  feelings.  "  I  beg  it,  therefore,"  said  the 
learned  gentleman,  "  to  be  understood,  that  if  I  yield,  I  do 
so  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  house.  And  further, 
as  no  change  that  may  take  place  in  the  administration 
can  by  any  possibility  affect  me,  I  bag  it  to  be  understood 
that  in  putting  off  the  motion,  I  will  put  it  off  till  the 
25th  of  this  month,  and  no  longer.  I  will  then,  and  at  no 
more  distant  day,  bring  forward  the  question  of  parlia- 
mentary reform,  whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  circum- 
stances, and  whosoever  may  be  his  majesty's  ministers." 

Mr.  Roebuck,  in  commenting  upon  this  speech,  ex- 
presses his  opinion  that  if  Mr.  Brougham  really  desired 
to  obtain  office,  that  desire  was,  in  his  position,  na- 
tural and  praiseworthy.  By  the  indefatigable  exercise 
of  his  great  powers,  be  had  materially  strengthened 
the  whigg,  and  by  the  same  powers  he  had  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  great  popular  party  out 
of  doors.    He  had  been  triumphantly  returned  for  one 


of  the  greatest  constituencies  in  England.  He  was  thfr 
foremost  debater  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  the 
recognised  leader  of  the  opposition.  The  question  with 
hhn  was,  whether  he  could  retain  his  proud  position  as  the 
great  popular  chief,  and  yet  hold  office  in  a  whig  admi- 
nistration. The  expressions  employed  by  him  seemed  to 
Mr.  Roebuck  to  say  that  he  had  decided  the  question  in 
the  negative,  and  that  he  resolved  to  forego  all  expectation 
of  place.  When,  again,  on  the  succeeding  evening,  the 
learned  gentleman  reiterated  the  assertion  that  he  had  no- 
connection  with  the  new  administration,  many  persona 
believed  more  firmly  than  before  that  his  resolution  was- 
fixed  to  be  the  great  popular  chief,  and  to  separate  himself 
from  all  mere  party  ties.  As  everything  connected  with  the 
principal  actors  in  this  great  revolution  is  full  of  interest 
for  the  people  of  our  own  time,  and  will  no  doubt  continue  to 
be  bo  for  posterity,  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  have  the 
reflections  of  so  sagacious  an  observer  as  Mr.  Roebuck 
upon  the  position  and  motives  of  a  statesman  so  eminent,. 
and  whom  he  so  greatly  admired,  as  lord  Brougham. 

t  there  were  others,"  ha  says,  "  who  put  a  very 
different  interpretation  upon  these  eager  professions  of  a 
disregard  of  office.  They  said  that  these  voluntary  denials- 
were  the  offspring  of  a  vehement  desire  for  place,  and  a. 
fear  lest  he  should  be  passed  over— that  his  motion  wa* 

bed  on  in  order  to  make  the  in-coming  party  feel  his> 
great  power,  and  their  own  utter  inability  to  conduct  the> 
government  without  his  friendly  aid,  which  aid  would  nob 
be  given  unless  be  was  himself  accepted  as  one  of  the  great. 
chiefs  of  the  coming  administration.  The  result  seemed, 
some  degree,  to  justify  this  last  description.  The 
history,  nevertheless,  of  the  whole  transaction,  as  related 
by  those  who  were  the  chief  actors  in  the  scene  which  they 
described,  accounts  very  differently  for  all  that  occurred. 
Lord  Grey,  up  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  remained  in  appa- 
rently friendly  and  cordial  relations  with  Mr.  (afterwarda- 
lord)  Brougham ;  and  their  joint  description  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  Mr.  Brougham  consented  to  give  up* 
his  great  independent  position,  and  become,  in  fact,  one  of 

leaden  of  the  whig  government,  places  in  a  strong 
light  the  many  difficulties  of  Mr.  Brougham's  position,  and 
may  probably  induce  posterity  to  judge  of  the  course 
which  he  determined  to  pursue  with  more  of  favour  audi 
leniency  than  the  violent  prejudices  of  party  permit  his 
contemporaries  to  exhibit.  Subsequent  events,  which 
severed  the  old  party  ties,  have  so  mutually  embittered 
the  minds  of  all  the  chief  actors  in  these  memorable 
scenes,  that  an  unprejudiced  judgment  from  them  respect- 
ing the  conduct  of  those  with  whom  they  acted  we  may 
look  for  in  vain ;  and  passion  so  distorts  the  memory,  est 
well  as  the  judgment,  that  an  accurate  statement  of  facts. 
seems  as  difficult  of  attainment  as  a  just  appreciation  of 
the  facts  when  related.  At  every  step  we  are  met  with 
contradictions  with  respect  to  the  events  as  they  are  said 
to  have  occurred.  We  need  not  wonder  to  find  con- 
clusions at  variance  with  each  other,  when  the  premises  on 
which  they  rest  are  thus  unsettled." 

According  to  one  account  of  these  transactions,  lord 
Grey,  when  he  received  the  king's  commands  to  form  an 
administration,  acted  on  the  conviction  that  he  could  not 
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proceed  with  any  hope  .of 
of  Mr.  Brougham,  lb  king  had  no  objection 
Mtat9'«ne  of  the  minister*,  *nd  be -wsa  named  i»fi&e  "-In*; 
master  rf  the  rolls,  it  being  assumed  that  -Sir  .John  Leach 
was  to  become  terd  obanoellor  of  Ireland,  with  a  peerage, 
and  that  Mr.  Pluakst  was  to  be  lead  chancellor  of  Sag- 
land.  To  tins  arrangement,  however,  it  is  said,  the 
king  peremptorily  objected,  it  ww  stated  that  -then  Mr. 
Brougham  was -offered  the  Attorney- ^eoeaJahip,  which  he 
"■calmly  "  refused,  upon  which  lord  Grey  declared  that  hk 
hopes  of  being  able  te  form  an  adeninistrstion  wons  at  sm 
enfl,  and  he  waited  on  his  majesty  far  the  pnrpoaa  of-omn- 
nnmieatiDg  to  him  thofaOonof  has  negotiations.  "Why 
bo?"  inquired  the  ting.  "  Why  not  make  hhn  chamwaloT? 
Have  you  thought  of  that?  "  She  answer  was  "No;  your 
maj  oa(y 'a  ■ objection  to  the  one  appoinhnait  asemed  to  ipre- 
chlae  the  other."  "No  tat  all,  iio4BtsU,"repnndtbelknBg; 
and  tas  reasons  for  one  cppm'ataunt  and  against  the  <otbar 
are  'Mid  to  have  been  very  clearly  stated  by  his  majesty, 
Mr.  Brawgham  seam*  to  have  been  left  in  the  dark  for  some 
time  about  the  intentions  cf  lord  Grey,  for  on  the  17th  of ' 
Nevemher  he  maid  he  had  nothing  to  da  "with  the  adnaini 
tration,  eaoept  in  the  respect  he  bore  ahem,  and.  *a 
member -of  the  home.  On  the  l*th  he  presented  petitions, 
and  spoke  ue  them  in  the  commons,  without  intimating  any 
change  of  p Motion.  Hence  it  may  be  easily  supposed  that 
he  vnrpsiwd  tbe  world,  as  veil  as  hoe  friends,  by  -suddenly 
anpss  ring  an  Kowasher  the  32nd  ii 
lord  nhanoellor  of  England.  Thai  was  certainly  a  (past 
offine  1*  which  iie  was  elevated,  and  for  which  theenigan- 
cies  si  party -made  him  necessary;  -bat, 
BanDitced  a  gasst  position  which  aeemed  to  gnatify  all  the 
dodoes'  of  aatsUeoteal  naahiajah ;  and,  in  order  to  i«di 
ccanmtjanoe,  Seed  'Grey  was  obliged  to  appeal  to  his 
geneweuisjrmpatdnes,  his  piablic  apiri.t,ama  has  devotion  to 
his  party.  Two  noble  tnsads  awaawawn1  with  'him  on  the 
19th  dn  the  following  moaner :— ■"  *  if  ynn  refuse,  lord  "Grey 
will  finally  declare  to  the  king  that  he  is  unable  to  Jonas 
s  euainet.  The  whole  whig  party  wall  aseeibe  this  aril  >as 
thnnsnU  ofynnr  wilflnliniwi  That  vwj  rirrnnwtannn  ttaon 
which  yon  insist  as  your  dbief  pride,  and  which  gives  yon 
your  present  power  and  importance — viz.,  the  repaeeentsr  , 
tienof  Yorkshire — will  only  belong  to  you.  for  the  present 
parliament.  *.  'contest  at  the  next  election  will  he  in- 
evrtabls,  and  your  -whig  friends  will  he  either  hostile  or 
lukewarm.  The  enormous  expense  of  a  Yorkshire  sleotien 
is  beyond  'the  power  of  your  parse,  and  yon  will  have, 
therefore,  to  return,  if  yon  can  find  one,  to  some  presenta- 
tion borough  or  populous  town.  Your  proposed  measure,  i 
too,  of  lEsftwm  will  never  be  so  .likely  to  succeed  as  by  the 
endeavours  and  under  the  auspices  of  a  government 
pledged  to -faring  forward  and  support  some  huge  scheme 
of  parliamentary  reform.  As  the  chancellor  of  such  a 
ministry,  yon  will  be  called  upon  to  Tender  a  service  to  the 
cauae  of  refoFm  which  no  other  man  onu  render,  and  which 
you  cannot  .render  in  any  other  character.  Weiaee,  and 
we  acknowledge,  the  personal  sacrifice  we  ask  you  tomaie. 
We  know  that  if  you  simply  look  to  personal  sonstdorationB, 
if  you  think  only  of  your  a  wn  influence  apart  fromnll  con- 
siderations of  the  public  nuod,  yon  will  .reninni.  da  tho. 


hwsnecfsjomrsani,  aodwiess  the  great  .power  winch  you 
angular  *bi  litis*  censor  upon  yon  as  a  snenVhsr  of  that 
harm    But  we  aaunnl  to  higher  motives,  asking  yes  to 
think  less  «f  wouwsh"  wnd  snore  of  your  country,  and  to 
adopt  that  oovjw  which  will  give  effaot  to  the  prhnapkt 
which  daring  your  whole  political  life  yoo  hare  endeavoured 
-to  advance.*    Thai  aiguaswrt,  ahna  skflfidly employed,  ars- 
dueed  the  eflant  ■desired,  and  Me.  fironghaan  passed  shunt 
diwct*r  *om  the  bat  «f  the  honso,  at  whiuh  he  bad  a* 
innwl  been  engaged  when  thi*  argument  was  aaed,  to  the 
wtawt,  and  took  ha  seat  as  lard  ohauoeller  before  the 
itent  whieh  csested  hhn  «  peer  was  laadeost."* 
The  oiihiaratsdBiiorBi  B9inwary>uiissd«d>of  the  Mowing 
enihers: — luthembsaet:  first  .lord  of  Ihetiwanny,  eirl 
Geny;  lord  ckanmHet,  bod  Bainghasn;  ahancensr  of  oh 
exchaaosr  and   -leader  ■of  #he  ummusui,   hxd  Althorp ; 
pasaidBnt   of  As  *y""^t    maTQnas  of  Lsnsdowne ;  lord 
,  nasi  of  Dsrhsan;  home  secretary,  lord  Mdt 
bourne;  *ssagn  sdawkn,  sard  Faimereton ;  socostary  of  tbs 
colomes,  lost  s^odorich;  wkst  fasd  of  the  suhsnaby,  -Sir 
Janes  Osshnan ;  psesaieat  *&  the  hoard  of  osotrol,  Mr. 
ChnnVaj  ■Grajtt;   a  joUnsstur-gmsad,  dnhs  of  awohniood; 
oaaaaaUor  aflhi  dnahy«f  Lamoaitec,  auod  HaEand;  with- 
out osnoa,  lord  Cnthoh.     list  in -the  iialiiaiJ    s ahwinf 

the  boaadtf  trad*,  lead  AnekhEud;  seowtaryat  war,  Mr. 
C  W.  Wysm;  Bsastar  general  of  —*"-—,  Sir  Jsmoi 
Kempt;  jnjiaaitis  aanaral  of  the  dorses,  lord  Jobs 
BaassB;  lend  ehacnharlain,  dake  t&  Doronshire;  hnd 
sktseaal,  snarquis  Wellesley;  asaster  of  the  hoae,  lord 
AJbenunh);  oawam  «f  the  vtole,  Marquki  of  WwmhesW; 
nan  J  a  iiaTui  or  af  land  rovaausa,  Mr.  Agar  Ellis; 
treaannwof  thanwsy,  Mr.  Ponlaat  ThomnsoB  ;  attomey- 
goneral, «ir  T.  Uanmaa;  aeatcrtor-o^neca],  Sir  W.  Horns. 
Iu  sseland':  lord  sssatenasit,  snajwnhi  4>f  Angkees;  lord 
ihaamiTliii,  losd  Pknket ;  oommander  of  ths  foroet,  Sir 
lohn  Byng;  ohief  sooretary,  Mc.  .Stanley;  attomej- 
anassnu,  Mr.-Bwrkbnme;  adirawnvgeaflral,  Mr.  OrsmptSD. 
Inhkwtland:  lord  .advocate,  Mr.  Jeffrey;  soliaUot^gsneral, 
UtOodahsam. 

The  anjrhsg  -of  lord  Grey,  that  ho  wonM  stand  by  hie 
order,  has  hasn  adton  quoted  as  chansoharisuio  of  his  aris- 
tocratic spirit  B>)  osrssinhr  did  stand  by  it  en  this 
ocosston,  for  .his  ■cabinet  could  sonroely  ia*e  bean  .more 
aristocratic  than  at  was.  It  .counted  -of  fifteen  members, 
of  wheat  thirteen  irene  poena,  or  sons  of  .peers,  one  wss  a 
baronet,  and  oseian  untitled  commoner.   . 

The  anmisseBml  .statement  was  anticipated  with  gnat 
interest.  It  was  -deliwsed  by  the  new  ptsmier,  on  tfa« 
evening  4f  the  :Z2nd,  Mi.  Brougham  presiding  as  lord 
chanvohor.  foremost  and  moat  oonepieooni  m  '•'-  p0" 
grssnmo  was  the  qnostioa-of  jnerliamentary  rofarm ;  next, 
wd  ipsaoa.  Haying  gonein  detail  through  tbe 
■of  bis  .poliey,  and  the  reforms  he  proposed  to 
introduce,  the  noble  .lord  summed  up  all  in  the  following 
3me  pttaohtlsi  on  which  I  now  stand,  and  opon 
auhnaniatsatian  is  prepared  to  act,  are— thi 
amelioration  of  iSawdang  abases,;  the  promotion  of  tbe  most 
rigid  economyin  ev^ry;branoh  -of  4hs  pobKcotpenditare; 
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and  lastly,  every  endeavour  that  can  be  made  by  gorem- 
ratiiit  to  pwaerve  peace,  consiabmt  with  tike,  honour  and 
character  of  the  country.  Upon,  these  princinlas  I  have 
umlerUten  an  oinca  ta  which.  I  hi™  neither  the.  affecta- 
tion not  presumption  to  statu  that.  I  am  equal  I  howe 
arrived  at  a  period  of  life  when,  retirement  is  mora  to  be 
desired  than  active  employment ;  and  X.  can.  assure  your 
lorJshipa  that  I  should  nob  base,  emergad  from  it,  had  I 
not  found — may  lbs  permitted  to  saFthus. much  without 
incurring   the   charge   of  vanity  or   arrogance? — bad   I 

certainly  not  to  any  merit  of  my  own,  placed  in.  a 
situation  in  winch,,  ifi  I  bad  declined  the  task,  I  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  any  attempt  U>  form  a.new  govem- 
meat  on  principles  whiaa  I  could,  support  wevld  have' 
been  unsuccessful.  Urged  by  these1  QCMi ctsptfjopa.  being 
at  the  same  time  aware  of  ray  own  inability,, but  acting.'0 
accordance  with  my  sense  of  puMi^  duty,.! bare  under- 
taken the  govemment  of.  tha  country  at  the.  nteuab 
momentous  crisis." 

.    The  dnke  of  Wellington  was  a  strong-minded  own,  yet 
even  be  experienced  the  marvellous  influence  of,  nasitinn 
on  men's  views  of  public  affairs.     Having  given,  op.  the 
seals  of  office,  ha  retired. to  Waluian,  where  from  hiaiquien 
retreat  ho  looked,  out  upon  tha  troubled  political  horizon 
and   nothing  oonM   be    more,  gloomy    than   his  antici- 
pations.     According   to   his   biographer,  visions   of   the 
darkest  hue  wore  continually  present.    "  He,  saw  tha  poli- 
tical unions  in  England  and  Scotland  aaquiring.ftom.daj;  to 
day  more  perfect  organisation  and.s  wide  c  influence:     la 
Ireland,  Mr.  O'Connell  appeared  to,  be  raised,  above  the 
control  of  law;  and  the  government,  though  it. obtained. a 
verdict  of  sedition  against  him, .shrank  from  inflicting  tha 
penalty  which  the  law  awarded..    All.  tins,  seemed,,  to  the 
duke's  excited  imagination,  to  indicate  that  tha  new  cabinet 
was  prepared  to  gp  to  tha  utmost  length*,,  in  aide 
ciliate  tha  democracy;   on  which,  indeed,  and  on. which, 
alone,  he  conceived  that  it  would  be.  driven,  in  the  end 
rely.    Hor  were:  tha  prospects  which  met  him.  while  con- 
templating  tha  condition  of  the*  continent,  ,ani  the  probabif 
line  to  be  taken' by  Enghwdin  dealing,  with  foreign  powers, 
more  satisfactory.    '  I  do  not  see.  bow  these  men,  are  ta  corny 
.onthe  government^' he  used  tossy,, ''so. aeito  maintain  order 
at  home  or  peace  abroad.    It  ia  very  well  for.  lord  Grey 
to  talk  about  standing  out  for  reform,  retrenchment,  and 
non-intervention.    Bcform,.as  he  calls  it,  ha  mayor  may 
not  get ;  retrenchment  I'll  defy  him.  to  carayj  farther,  than 
we  have  done,  unless  he  aaeridoai- the  great  institutions,  of 
tha  country  ;   and  aa  to  nonr-intaoTeution — with;  all.  the 
sympotbiei  of  his  party  enlisted  oil  tha  side  of  demoer&ey 
that  ii,  in  his  case,  impossible.    Mark  my  words,  you'll  I 
the  Belgian  insurrection  taken  up,. and  a. Franco- army 
tha  Netherlands-  before  many  months  aim  over ;  and  than  if 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  wiuve,  what  is  to  save  Europe 
from  a  renewal  of  scenes  which  no  man,  who  has  obcg 
taken  part  in  them  would  ever  desire  to  wituam  again 
'  But    they    are    acting    vigorously    in    the    matter' 
the  rural  disturbances,  at  all  events,  and'  Mr.  Stanley 
seems  determined  to  stop  tha  agitator's  careen  in.  TfWi 
1  They  are  doing  in  the  meal  diutriota  the  work  which 


n  and  handed  over  to  them ;  but  what  do  you 
■ay  to  their  intimacy  with  the  political  unions?  Do  you 
think  they  will  be  able  to  lay  the  storm  which  they  have 
raised  in  Birmingham,  Leeds,  and  Glasgow  ?  or  prevent  it 
from  sweeping  away  all  tha  safeguards  of  the  constitution  ? 
As  to-O'Connell,  depend  uponit  that  whatever  Mr.  Stanley 
may  wish  to  do,  Mr.  Stanley's  masters  have  other  uses  to 
make  of  the  great  0.  than  to  gag  him.' "  " 

The  duke  of  Wellington  took  too  much  credit  to  himself 
r  his  efforts,  in  preserving  the  peace  of  tha  country. 
Lord.  Grey  declared  that  when  he  entered  office  in 
November,  1830,  he  found  the  counties  round  London  in 
open,  insurrection,,  and  that  no  measures  had  been  token 
by  the  late  government  to  put  down  these  disturbances. 
Tliisi  wan  true  so  far  as  incendiary  fires  were  concerned. 
A  system  of  outrage  commenced  in  Kent  before  the- harvest 
fully  gathered  in.  The  disturbers  of  the  peace  did  not 
generally  assume  the  form  of  mobs,  nor  did  they  seek  any 
political  object.  Threatening  letters  were  circulated  very 
freely,  Jai»«uimg  higher  wages  and  denouncing  machinery, 
and  the  attacks  of  the  rioters  were  directed  entirely  against 
private  property..  In  the  day  armed  bands  went  forth, 
wrecking  mills  and  destroying  machinery,  especially 
threshing  machines..  At  night,  com- stacks,,  hoy-ricks, 
barns,  and  farm-buildings  were  seen  blazing  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Even  live  stock  were  cruelly  burned 
to  death.  In  addition  to  this  wholesale  destruction,  the 
rioters  plundered  the  houses  of  the  farmerass  they  went 
along.  These  disorders  extended  into  Hants,  Wilts,.  Bucks, 
Sussex,  and  Surrey,  and  they  continued  during  tha  months 
of  October,  November,  and  December.  In.  fact,  life  and 
property  in  those  counties  were,  to  o  great  extent,  at  the 
mercy  of  lawless  men.  Lord  Grey  lost  no,  time  in 
announcing  his  determination  to  punish  sternly  those 
disturbers  of  the  peace,  and  to.  restore  at  every  cost  the 
dominion  of  law  and  order.  Ue  would  give  his  most 
anxious  attention  to  measures  for  the  relief  of  distress,  but 
it  was  his  determined  resolution,  wherever  outrages  were 
perpetrated  or  excesses  committed,  to  suppress  them  with 
vigour.  In  pursuance  of  this  determination,  two  special 
commissions  were  issued  to  try  the  offenders.  They 
finished  their  painful  duties  early  in  January.  On  the 
9t&  of  that  mouth  judgment  of  death  was  recorded 
against  twanty- three-  persons,  for  the  destruction  of 
machinery  in  Buckinghamshire.  In  Dorset,  at  Norwich, 
at  Ipswiah,  at  Pet  worth,  at  Gloucester,  at  Oxford,  at 
Winchester,  and  at  Salisbury,  large  numbers  were  convicted 
of  various  outrages ;  altogether,  upwards  of  80ft  offenders 
were  tried^  and.  a  large  proportion  of  them  eapitally  con- 
victed! Only  four,  however,  were  executed ;  the  restwereaU 
sentenced  to  various  terms  of  transportation  or  imprison- 
ment. The  prosecutions  were  conducted  with  firmness, 
but  with  moderation,  and  they  were  decidedly  successful 
in. restoring  public  tranquillity. 

The  middle  claasesat  that  time,.bent  on  the  acquisition 
o£  parliamentary  reform,  were  anxious  that  the  movement 
should  be  conducted  strictly  within  the  bounds  of  legality, 
and  without  producing  any  social  disorders.     There  was, 
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however,  a  class  of  agitators  who  inflamed  popular 
discontent  by  throwing  the  blame  of  the  existing  dis- 
tress on  machinery,  on  capitalist*,  and  on  the  govern- 
ment. This  coarse  of  conduct  served  to  encourage  moba 
of  thieves  and  ruffians  both  in  town  and  country,  who 
brought  disgrace  upon  the  cause  of  reform,  and  gave 
a  pretext  for  charging  the  masses  of  the  people  with 
a  lawless  spirit  and  revolutionary  tendencies.  Another 
class  of  agitators,  chiefly  old  tories,  were  prophets  of  evil. 
full  of  forebodings  of  national  calamity,  ever  dwelling  on 
the  ruin  that  impended  over  all  the  national  interests,  and, 
before  all,  upon  the  agricultural  interest  Even  the  duke 
-of  Wellington,  aa  we  have  seen,  yielded  to  this  desponding 
spirit,  and  indulged  in  the  gloomiest  apprehensions  as 
the  future  of  England,  from  the  moment  he  passed  into 
"the  cold  shade  of  opposition. 

In  Ireland  there  was  severe  distress  prevailing  over  an 
extensive  district  along  the  western  coast — no  unusual 
visitation,  for  the  peasantry  depended  altogether  on  the 
potato,  a  precarious  crop,  which  sometimes  failed  wholly, 
and  was  hardly  ever  sufficient  to  last  till  the  new  crop 
came  in.  The  old  potatoes  generally  disappeared,  or  be- 
■came  unfit  for  hitman  food  in  June,  and  from  that  time 
till  September  the  destitution  was  very  great,  sometimes 
amounting  to  actual  &miae.  There  was  a  partial  failure 
of  the  crop  in  1830,  which,  coupled  with  the  rack  rents 
extorted  by  middle  men,  gave  to  agitators  topics  which  they 
used  with  effect  in  disquieting  the  minds  of  the  peasantry. 

The  Irish  viceroy  appointed  by  lord  Grey  was  the  mar- 
quis of  Anglesea.  The  interval  between  his  two  vice- 
royalties  extended  over  a  period  of  nearly  two  years, 
during  which  the  duke  of  Northumberland  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Irish  government.  The  manner  in  which  relief 
was  granted  to  Roman  catholics,  expressly  as  a  concession 
to  violence  wrung  from  the  fears  of  the  legislature,  con- 
firmed the  wildest  notions  of  the  people  with  respect  to 
their  own  power.  The  offensive  exclusion  of  O'Connell 
by  the  terms  of  the  Emancipation  Act  deprived  the 
concession  of  much  of  its  grace  and  power  of  con- 
ciliation. Lord  Glonourry  states  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  doubt  that  had  the  Relief  Act  not  been  framed 
with  the  express  design  of  excluding  Mr.  O'Connell, 
he  would  have  quietly  taken  his  seat ;  "  and  if  he  had 
not  settled  down  into  the  esse  of  the  bench  of  justice, 
he  would  hare  pursued  a  course  of  constitutional  exer- 
tion for  the  social  and  political  improvement  of  Ireland." 
It  ia  not  likely,  however,  that  any  seat  on  the  bench,  except 
that  of  the  lord  chancellor,  would  have  satisfied  the  great 
agitator.  Had  he,  the  foremost  lawyer,  the  great  popular 
chief,  been  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  lord  Brougham, 
who  had  occupied  the  corresponding  position  in  England, 
Ireland  might  have  been  spared  &  whole  generation  of 
pernicious  agitation.  But  the  creed  of  O'Connell  precluded 
this,  as  the  Emancipation  Act  expressly  provided  that  no 
Roman  catholic  could  be  lord  chancellor.  This  very  fact, 
that  a  Roman  catholic  lawyer,  however  eminent,  could  not 
rise  to  the  highest  place  on  the  bench,  was  a  source-of  irri- 
tation, aa  fixing  upon  Roman  catholics  the  brand  of  in*. 
ieriority.  In  consequence  of  the  securities  with  which  the 
"  mi  Act  was  w  coated,  the  latter  part  of  the  year 


1829  and  the  whole  of  1630  were  miserably  distbgaithed 
ia  Ireland  by  party  conflicts  and  outrages.  To  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  country  thus  torn  and  convulsed,  lord  Anglo- 
sea  was  again  called  in  December  of  the  latter  year,  and, 
considering  his  antecedents,  no  appointment  was  likely  to 
prove  so  popular.  "  Nevertheless,"  save  lord  Cloneunj, 
"neither  support  nor  forbearance  was  accorded  to  lord 
Anglesea.  From  the  moment  when  it  was  known  that  he 
was  re-appointed,  he  was  treated  by  the  demsgogues  si  sn 
enemy.  And  the  extraordinary  progress  of  liberalinn 
made  during  his  lieutenancy  must  in  candour  be  set  don 
to  the  account  of  his  courage  and  perseverance,  in  fighting 
the  cause  of  the  people  against  both  themselves  and  their 
enemies."  On  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Ireland,  he  wrote 
to  lord  Cloncurry,  saying,  "O'Connell  is  my  aranfeearicr. 
He  starts  to-day  with  more  mischief  in  hand  than  I  hm 
yet  seen  him  charged  with.  I  saw  him  yesterday  for  sn 
hour  and  a  bah*.  I  made  no  impression  upon  him  whatever; 
and  I  am  now  thoroughly  convinced  that  he  is  bent  upon 
desperate  agitation.  All  this  will  produce  no  change  in 
my  course  and  conduct.  For  the  love  of  Ireland,  I  deprecate 
agitation.  I  know  it  is  the  only  thing  that  can  prevent 
her  from  prospering;  for  there  is  in  this  country  a  growing 
spirit  to  take  Ireland  by  the  hand,  and  a  determination  not 
to  neglect  her  and  her  interests;  therefore  I  pray  for  peace 
and  repose.  But  if  the  sword  is  really  to  be  drawn,  sod 
with  it  the  scabbard  is  to  be  thrown  away— if  I,  who  hns 
suffered  so  much  for  her,  am  to  become  a  suspected 
character,  and  to  be  treated  aa  an  enemy — if,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  state,  I  am  driven  to  the  dire  necessity  of 
again  turning  soldier — why,  then,  I  must  endeavour  to  get 
back  into  old  habits,  and  to  live  amongst  a  people  I  love 
in  a  state  of  misery  and  distress."  In  a  subsequent  letter 
to  the  same  nobleman,  he  states  that  be  had  received  a 
number  of  affectionate  letters,  warning  him  not  to  go  to 
Ireland,  that  he  would  set  his  life  upon  a  cast,  or  that  if  be 
did  go  he  should  enter  Dublin  quietly  and  secretly;  £■ 
which  he  remarked,  that  they  might  as  well  propose  to  hun 
to  mount  a  balloon.  He  would  proceed  unostentatiously 
but  publicly  to  Dublin  Castle.  But  he  besought  lord 
Clonourry  to  see  to  it,  that  no  friend  of  his  should  come 
forward  to  mix  himself  up  with  his  "  unpopularity"  He 
adds,  "  What  a  term  for  me  to  make  use  of  amongst  Irish- 
!  Let  me  alone,  I  shall  like  to  meet  their  hostile 
ebullitions  alone  and  unattended.  It  will  be  curious 
enough  to  contrast  the  first  days  of  1829  with  the  last  day* 
of  1880,  and  the  whole  change  of  sentiment  to  be  upon  the 
plea  of  a  solitary  law  appointment.  My  particular  desire 
is  neither  to  attract  notice  nor  to  avoid  it,  and  most  par- 
ticularly that  not  one  single  friend  shall  put  himself  for- 
ward to  share1  with  me  the  fortunes  of  the  day ;  and  there- 
fore, my  dear  good  lord,  stay  at  home,  and  you  shall  bear 
that  I  am  not  leas  patient  and  enduring  with  the  hostile 
and  deluded  people  than  I  am  feelingly  alive  to  the  cheen 

an  affectionate  one." 

Notwithstanding  these  appreheusione,  the  reception 
actually  given  to  lord  Anglesea  was  not  at  all  so  disgraceful 
to  the  country  as  he  was  led  to  anticipate.  Mr.  O'Connell 
kept  out  of  the  way ;  but  a  numerous  assemblage  of  the 
most  respectable  citizens  greeted  his  arrival  at  Kiugstuwn, 
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and  escorted  him  to  Dublin  Castle,  lord  Cloncurry  and  lord 
Howth  riding  at  tho  head  of  the  procession.  The  populace 
confined  the  expression  of  their  feeli ugs  to  a  few  groans  foe 
"Dirty  Doherty,"  whoso  promotion  to  the  chief  seat  of 
court  of  common  pleas  was  the  alleged  offence-  of  lord 
Anglesea.  He  was  soared y  a  weak  in.  Ireland,  however, 
when  O'Connell  opened  tile  lapaaCampaign.  A  meeting 
of  the  trades- off  Stahlin  had  been  arranged  for  the  27th  oE 
December^  to  march  in  procession  ftwni  Phibsborough  to 
his  residence-  in.  Merrion  Square,  to  present  him  with  an 
address  of  thanks  for  hisadvocacy  of  a-  domestia  legislature. 
Sworn  fnftwwBWnnT  fiaieng?  been  laid;  before  the  lord- 
lieutenant  to  tils  effect  that  serious  disturbances  were 
apprehended  from  this- procession,  he  issued' a  proclamation 
on  Uhiiiajtumi  day,  forbidding  it  under  tfie  sot  fax-  aha 
suppri  ■mujii  of  dangerous  associations  or  aewndtttaK  9b 
0*Codb«BI  tsraoetore  issue*  a  notice,  counterman  dreg-  tfis 
meetings  0fcu  to  4th  of  JVirowry,  Mr.  O'Connell  sunt  a. 
depntaoflmitalDpnTClonciiory  to  ask  him  to  preside  owsn  ft 
repeal  —mUfug,  which  ho  declined.  *  Those  who  knew  Mt. 
O'ConmuV  writes  his  lordship,  "who  recollect  whan  a 
creature?  off  impulse-  lie  was,  how  impatiently  be  bors  with 
any  difUBBOiM  from- his  opinions,  amBwhaea-storm  was  the 
first  bmtf  <rf  Bis  wnath,  will  oat  wonder  sir  what  followed. 
ThrieowaBylDtricIattKrB  were  immediately  issued,  especially 
devoted  to-  to  Buajnaaa  of  vituperating  mo,  but  with 
ample  digression*  maledictory  of  lord  Anglenaa.  I  was  a. 
renegade, act aristocrat barn  uulbred,  s>  thinking  patriot; 
it  wasakiimtteroi  douoti  whether  my  heart  was  oP  stone  on 
a  humeri  heart-  and,  worse-  than  all,  I  was-  tabs  friend  of 
Algerian  AngTesssv.'"  fir  straw  days,  ho  adds,  tile  fever  waa 
brought  to  m,  crisis  by  the  arrest  of  Mr.  O'Connell  and  his 
agitation  stalf,  ■*  after  &  bank  pursuit  through  a  labyrinth 
of  ingenious  devices,  whereby  he-sought  to-evade  the  law,  in 
the  courae  of  which  ill  was  found"  necessary  to  discharge  five 
or  six  proilamationsagainst  him.  To-day,  Mr.  QfConneU's 
audience?  amfi  dra/ttmrs  were  termed  The  Sooietry  of  like 
FrienommTbnana:  of all  ttaligious  Persuasions.  Tomorrow, 
they  wws-The  Sanenal  Association  of  Ireland  for  tho  Fro- 
ventiomoff  CnUwfhF  Meetings,  and  for  the  protection  and' 
exercise  afftfie  snored  right  of  petitioning  for  the  redseavaf 
grievance*  Then,  again,  tohsy  ware  a.  nameless  body  of 
persona,  in- th»  hain't  of  masting  weekly  at  a.  plane  called 
Home's  Hotel";  twrF  w  the  hunt  continued,  theysuccaiHvely 
escaped  from  earfr  daily  proclamation  under  the  changing 
appellations  of  The  Irish  Society  for  Legal  and  Legislative 
Relief ;.  or  the  Anti-Union  Association;  The  Association 
of  Irish'  Tonuteeni  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union ;  The  Sub- 
scribers to'  the  PftnUamentary  Intelligence  Office,  Stephen 
-Street;  unto,  finally  they  were  fairly  run  down  at  a 
breakfast  party  at  Hayes'  Hotel." 

At  length,  then,  after  all  his  marvellous  doublings, 
O'Connell  was  hunted  into  the  meshes  of  the  law.  He  waa 
convicted  of  sedition,  having  pleaded  guilty,  but  wh  not 
called  up  for  j figment.  This  was  made  a  charge  against 
the  government ;  with,  how  little  reason  may  be  seen  from 
the  account  of  the  matter  given  by  lord  Cloncurry.  The 
time  at  which  he  should  have  been  called  up  for  judgment, 
did  not  arrive  till  within  a  month  or  two  of  the  expiration 
of  the  statute  under  which  he  waa  convicted,  and  which 


he  called  the  "Algerine  Act."  Under  these  circumstancec, 
lord  Cloncurry  strongly  urged  upon  the  viceroy  the  pru- 
dence, of  letting  him  escape  altogether,  as  his  incarcera- 
tion for  a  few  weeks,  when  he  must  be  liberated  with  tho 
expiring  act,  "would  only  have  the  appearance  of  impotent 
maltcej  and,  while  is  might  have  created  dangerous  popular 
nsnissnwns,  wouN  but  have  added  to  his  exasperation,  and 


given  him  a  triumph  upon  the  event  o£  his  liberation 
so.  speedily  follow."  • 


CHAPTER    XTX. 


OWtha  1st  of  FefaDJirji.  136%.  (fie-  rBcmingham  Political 
TJaJ—  bsmU  its  snnfi  msssiji,.  St  Bssl  ntm  established  some 
yeans,  for  to  purpose-  of  sgBBBBsan>  fhr  reform,  organised 
~~  ith.  Catholic  Aasocia- 
orr  public  opinion  in 
stated  that  at  this 
lima  it  bad  a*  its  bask*  3*0OT  nunaena,  paying  from  4s. 
to.  29-  3k  a-yesF  saalu.  Guns*  annm»  of  a  similar  kind 
iramn  iwhaMiehnri  in  rniTj-  Off  Utrr  drjenand:  towns  through- - 

OSBtSUSiDgSXBBk. 

On-  to  Sat  pss4bmstBB.  ssBBmossaV  and  to.  nation  was 
foil  off  ewneetation  as  to  the  imawniSBs  of  the  government. 
The  great  <5xeationof  ttedsgrwewumfenstood  to  have  been 
under-  theft-  anxious  eoitodomrioa  dating-  the  winter.  It 
subsequently  teanapind  too  to  —WW  of  reform  con- 
templated by  hud  Gsvr  at  the- doae-of  the  year  was  far 
mare  moderata-  ton-  the  <ma- which  was  brought  forward 
by  lord  John  Hunell.  The  "^**"«1  imiiiim  in  the amouut 
of  concession  was  said  to  be  chiefly  owing- to  the  growing 
demands  of  the  peapto,  enlightened' by-  nhs  discussions  in 
the  political  unions.  Lord  Durham  wa*  believed  to  be  the 
roost  advancer!  liberal  in  to  aabinat,.  and  to  have  most 
strenuously  insisted"  on  the  nceosaiBy  of  a  very  liberal 
measure  llTha  ficst.  disposihinn  of  my  mind,"  said 
lord-  Grey,,  em  me  38th  of  Menm*  "certainly  was  to 
limit  to  reform  within  a  much  narrower  compass;  but 
after  full  consideration,  and  after  having  diaeuseed  the 
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subject  with  my  colleagues,  I  was  convinced  that  nothing 
short  of  the  present  mHsue  «u  likely  to  lead  to  tin; 
satisfactory  result  of  fulfilling  the  wishes  of  aU  ■classes,  end 
of  giving  to  the  government  eeourity  uid  respect."  Die 
Hug  is  believed  to  hue  <gi«n  ,hia  consent  molt  Mhfltwrtly 
to  wiy  nicmif  of  .reform,  however  moderate.  The  one 
proposed  ha  regarded  as  dangerously  extensive,  and  bat  for 
the  appjeheotrion  of  popular  oommotion,,  he  -would  bsvo 
got  rid  of  a  subject  whiflh  was  extremely  distasteful  to  him 
by  duwyMing  she  whig  ministry.  Ha  had  been  greatly 
offended  by  the  discnsBions  on  the  civil  list,  and  he  appealed 
to  the  law-omoem  of  the  orown  to  know  whether  the  home 
of  aommons  had  the  power  of  doing  what  their  committee 
recommended  Willi  respect  to  aarteja  salarifir  Thii  natter 
left  iicw  on  has  mind  towards  lord -Grey,  and  aome 
other  members  .of  the  government.  He  was  so  finished  a 
ilimi  mil  Jin,  however,  .thut  it  ie  said  he  made  them  behave 
that  they  enjoy ed  his  personal  favour,  while  they  were  the 
objects  of  Ml  meat  inveterate  hate.  At  all-events,  they  >h*d 
to  fiwiten^^^^"f"*T";*'iini<id  thitnah-disgMtfd  linatilitj 
in  the  whole  ooubbb  of  -the  diwuiasions  up  the  ealorm  bill. 
In  older  that  the  measure  might  he  well  nutated,  and 
might  fully  meet  the  wants  of  the  eouniry,  lord  Grey 
appointed  a  committee  to  .consider  the  whole  subject,  and 
report  upon  it  to  the  cabinet.  This  nommittee  aoneistsd 
of  his  eon-in-Jew.  lord  Durham,  who  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  his  own  views;  kid  John  £nuselL,  who  hail 
represented  the  whig  party  hu  an)  home  of  commons  in 
the  various  proposals  that  he  had  made  on  the  subject  of 
reform.:  Sir  -Jamas  X*rahznn,  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
the  advanced  liberals,  jum  was  nonsidsred  something  more 
thanawhig;  andlMrdD.uncannou,  who  was  supposed -to  Ibe 
well  acQuainted  with  she  Mall  corporations.  According 
to  the  general  instructions  .given  to  the  oemmtetee,  "they 
weae  to  prepare  the  outlines  of  a  measure.,  which  should  be 
sufficiently  comprehensive  to  meet  the  demands  of  public 
opinion,  so  as  to  extinguish,  the  desire  for  further  npanaji 
But  it  moot  rest  upon  property'  as  its  basis,  said  be 
connected  .with  'existing  territorial  divisions.  He  wished 
that  the  prerogative  of  toe  crown  sbonld  be  in  no  degree 
diminished,  that  the  peers  eJamM  >loee  Done  of  their  rights 
or  privileges ;  bat  that  saving  these,  the  democracy  should 
play  its  due  part  in  the  legadntion  and  government  of  the 
country"  that  the  house  of  cemmenB  should  really  repre- 
sent  its  uitelligenoe,  its  fadings  t  and  its  -property.  The 
10  work  earnestly  as  seon  as  the  adnbnie- 
tniaad.  They  first  eahnly  and 
aanjaajjfcy  dieBueead  the  principles  involved  in  the  Tnoaaiirc, 
then  the  details  were  separately  and  minutely  ecaanmsd, 
and  shea  a  point  was  decoded  and  -agreed  upon  it  was 
recorded  in  writing  by  lord  Iturham.  Lord  John  Russell 
furnished  the  materials  for  ajenednjai  A  md  B,  which  were 
supplied  io  him  by  coadjutors,  who  'were  labouring 
diliaennlr  nut  of  doors  facili^tdng  'the  work.  There  was  a 
secret  history  about  those  auhedidea,  and  imputations  were 
freely  cast  upoa  the  committee  of  runuurness  and  jobbing, 
to  save  whig  boreugbji  from  disfranchisement.  Mr. 
Roebuck  thinks  that  tome  of  these  imputations  were  not 
wholly  without  reason,  and  that  the  results  did  look 
exceedingly  auspicious,    remarking  that   Tavistock,   the 


family  borough  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  U 
the  subject  of  haitile  criticism,  "always,  by* 
and  happy  fatality, -escaped  from  the- drag-net  of  the  dreaded 
sohedulog.''  The  first  draft  of  the  measure,  as  adopted  by 
the  committee,  was  explained  by  lord  Durham,  in  the  form 
of  .a  report  to  the  cabinet,  showing  how  the  pleas  thus 
propounded  would  fulfil  the  conditions  required,  and,  by 
satisfying  all  reasonable  deems,  stop  the  tendency  to  in- 
novation. Considering  the  reluctance  of  the  king,  with 
which  lord  Grey  had  to  contend  in  secret,  and  the  timidity 
of  soioe  members  of  the  oabinot,  the  boldness  nf  (he  measure 
wae  remarkable,  and  it  took  the  nation  rather  by-surprise. 
But  this  boldness  was  sound  policy.  It  produced  a  feeling 
of  decided  satisfaction  and  confidence  in  the  pontic  mind, 
and  disarmed  all  those  men  of  ultra-views,  who  would  have 
carried  change  to  an  extent  fatal  to  the  constitution.  The 
scheme,  when  thus  phwed  before  the  cabinet,  liominn  the 
subject  of  their  anxious  deliberation,  and  was  unanhnoosly 
adopted  by  them.  It  was  then  submitted  to  the  king  at 
Brighton,  a  few  days  before  the  meeting  of  parliament, -was 
discussed  with  iiro  from  point  to  point,  and  eventually 
sanctioned.  The  king,  however,  seemed  anxious  to  put  off 
the  introduction  of  the  subject,  if  possible.  He  harped 
upon  the  probability  of  a  defeat,  and  the  irrisnMwss  that 
might  result,  in  the  excited  state  of  the  public  mind,  from  a 
general  election,  stating  explicitly  that  he  would  not  die- 
solve  parUanwnt  if  the  plan  should  be  rejected  by  the  house 
of  commons,  and  that  he  would  not  endeavour  to  ooeroe 
the  house  of  lords,  if  they  should  feel  it  to  he  their  duty  to 
throw  out  the  bill. 

As  Sana**  parliament  assembled,  earl  Grey  in  the  upper 
house,  and  laid  Althorp  in  the  commons,  stated  what  the 
intentions  of  the  government  were  with  regard  to  the 
reform  question.  Earl  Grey  announced  that  they  had 
prepared  a  measure  which  had  met  with  the  entire,  the 
unanimous  eonourrenoe  of  the  whole  of  bJa  majesty's 
government.  The  measure  was  to  originate  in  the  house 
of  commons,  and  lord  Althorp  intimated  that  the  duty  of 
introducing  it  bad  been  intrusted  to  the  paymaster  of  the 
forces,  lord  John  Russell,  though  not  then  s  member  of  the 
cabinet.  This  wee  done  beoansB  they  thought  it  no  more 
than  due  to  bis  long  perseverance  in  the  oauae  of  reform  in 
times  when  it  was  unpopular.  When  it  was  difficult  to 
obtain  a  bearing  upon  the  subject,  he  had  brought  forward 
plans  of  partial  reform,  and  now  that  the  cause  wss  pros- 
perous, they  deemed  it  due  to  his  perseverance  aad  abihty 
that  he  should  be  the  person  selected  by  the  government 
to  bring  forward  their  plan  of  foil  and  efficient  reform. 
The  mnn Slim  was  to  be  introduced  on  the  1st  of  March. 

-On  the  11th  of  February  lord  Althorp  brought  forward  ■ 
the  budget.  Basing  his  calculations  an  the  revenue  of 
the  previous  year,  he  estimated  the  national  income  at 
£60,000,000,  and  the  expenditure  at  £46,850,000,  leaving 
an  anticipated  Hurplaa  of  more  than  £3,000,000;  audit 
was  proposed  to  takeoff  taxes  to  tl»e  whole  of  that  amount, 
and  to  replace  it  to  some  extent  by  other  taxes,  less 
burdensome  to  the  people.  The  principal  taxes  to  be 
taken  off  were  those  on  tobacco,  sea-borne  coal,  tallow 
candles,  glass,  printed  calicoes,  and  newspapers.  The 
new  taxes  consisted  in  an  increase  of  the  duties  on  wine, 
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colonial  timber,  and  raw  cotton,  a  tax  on  steamboat 
passengers,  and  on  the  transfers  of  funded  property.  The 
proposed  new  taxes  excited  violent  opposition,  which 
obliged  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  modify  some  of 
them,  and  abandon  the  last  two ;  in  fact,  the  financial 
scheme  was  a  failure.  But  the  government  was  borne  up 
by  its  gnat  measure,  the  reform  bill. 

During  the  interval  that  elapsed  between  the  opening  of 
parliament  and  the  introduction  of  this  measure,  society 
was  in  a  state  of  nervous  anxiety  and  suspense,  which 
became  at  length  almost  unbearable.  Petitions  poured 
into  the  house  of  commons  from  every  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  conveying  the  earnest  desire  of  the  people  for  a 
real  representation,  which  would  put  an  end  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  aristocracy  in  returning  its  members.  They 
recommended,  as  the  beet  means  of  effecting  these  objects, 
that  the  duration  of  parliament  should  be  shortened,  that 
the  suffrage  should  be  extended,  and  that  elections  should 
be  by  ballot.  They  expressed  their  conviction  that  a  fair 
representation  of  the  people  would  prevent  manufacturing 
distress,  commercial  embarrassment,  and  violent  fluctua- 
tions in  the  currency  ;  that  it  would  prevent  unjust  and 
unnecessary  wars,  and  restrain  the  profligate  expenditure 
of  the  public  money  on  placemen  and  pensioners.  Itinerant 
orators  were  employed  by  the  political  unions  to  hold 
meetings  for  the  discussion  of  all  questions  of  this  kind, 
while  the  press  put  forth  its  gigantic  power  with  tre- 
mendous effect,  in  the  provinces  as  well  as  in  the  metropolis. 
"  At  length,"  says  a  conservative  historian,  "  the  mo- 
mentous day  arrived,  big  with  the  future  destinies  of 
England,  and  the  whole  civilised  world."  The  house  was 
thronged  to  excess  in  every  part;  all  the  avenues  to  it 
were  choked  with  anxious  and  agitated  crowds,  panting  to 
get  the  first  intelligence  of  the  eventful  measure ;  and  then 
were  messengers  mounted  on  fleet  horses,  to  convey  to  the 
newspaper-offices,  and  through  them  to  the  country,  the 
earliest  reports  of  the  debate.  When  the  doors  of  the  gallery 
opened,  the  rush  was  tremendous.  So  well  had  the  secret 
been  kept  by  the  cabinet,  though  so  deeply  interesting, 
that  not  the  slightest  surmise  had  gone  abroad  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  measure ;  and  when  lord  John  Russell : 
amidst  profound  silence,  to  state  the  ministerial  plan,  it 
came  as  much  by  surprise  upon  the  whole  house  as  upon 
toe  most  distant  parts  of  the  country.  * 

Lord  John  Russell's  speech  was  remarkable  for  research, 
accuracy,  and  knowledge  of  constitutional  law.  He  showed 
that  the  grievances  of  which  the  people  complained,  in  con- 
nection with  the  parliamentary  representation,  were  three. 
First,  the  nomination  of  members  by  individuals ;  secondly, 
■elections  by  close  corporations ;  and  thirdly,  the'  enor- 
mous expenses  of  elections.  Sixty  nomination  boroughs, 
not  having  a  population  of  2,000  each,  were  to  be  totally 
disfranchised  ;  47  boroughs,  having  a  population  of  not 
more  than 4, 000,  and  returning  two  members  each,  would  be 
deprived  of  one.  The  Beats  thus  obtained  were  to  "be  given 
to  Urge  towns  and  populous  counties.  In  boroughs,  the 
elective  franchise  was  to  be  extended  to  householders 
paying  £10  rent ;  in  counties,  to  copyholders  of  £10  a- 
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year,  and  leaseholders  of  £60.  Persons  already  in  posses- 
sion of  the  right  of  voting,  were  not  to  be  deprived  of  it, 
if  actually  resident.  Non-resident  electors  were  to  be 
disfranchised,  and  the  duration  of  elections  to  be  shortened 
by  increasing  the  facilities  for  taking  the  poll.  No  com- 
pensation was  to  be  given  to  the  proprietors  of  the  disfran- 
chised boroughs,  which  was  justified  under  the  precedent  of 
the  forty -shilling  freeholders  of  Ireland,  who  had  received 
no  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their  votes.  The  question  of 
the  duration  of  parliaments  wsa  reserved  for  future  con- 
sideration, 

was  a  great  honour  to  lord  John  Russell  to  hare 
assigned  to  him  the  task  of  introducing  so  important  a 
measure  to  the  house  of  commons.  It  is  not  likely  that 
he  owed  it  altogether  to  his  previous  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
parliamentary  reform.  It  was,  to  some  extent,  a  compli- 
ment to  the  great  house  of  Bedford.  Though  destined  after- 
waids  to  occupy  the  first  position  in  the  government  of  the 
itry,  he  was  then  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  moderate 
abilities,  though  he  used  them  with  industry.  "  He  had  no 
pretensions  to  the  name  of  an  orator,"  says  Hr.  Roebuck  ; 
utterance  WM  hesitating,  his  voice  thin,  unmusical, 
and  rendered  utterly  disagreeable  by  a  drawling,  nasal 
twang,  which  would  have  tended  to  render  seriously  in- 
effective the  most  pointed  and  eloquent  language,  tbe 
most  profound  thought,  and  even  the  most  weighty  argu- 
ment. But  in  lord  John  Russell's  speaking  none  of  these 
redeeming  qualities  were  to  be  found.  All  he  said  was 
marked  by  plain  good  sense,  and  regulated  generally  by 
good  taste.  The  views  he  took  of  every  subject  were  the 
views  merely  of  his  class — without  originality,  unadorned 
by  learning,  unaided  by  any  force  or  brilliancy  of  style. 
Mediocrity  is  tbe  word  that  beat  describes  the  character 
and  class  of  his  intellect ;  and  simply  not  to  offend,  was  the 
highest  reach  of  his  ability.  The  great  topic  was  not 
ennobled  by  one  ray  of  genius — one  spark  of  wU— one 
touch  of  eloquence.  All  was  decorous,  uniform,  frigid 
mediocrity — the  plodding  exercise  of  an  industrious,  well- 
intentioned,  but  unhappily  dull  scholar.  Tbe  noble  lord's 
address  was  unequal  to  the  great  occasion,  to  the  remark- 
able assembly  to  which  he  addressed  himself,  and  to  tbe 
high  position  which  he  accidentally  held.  J3ut  the 
enthusiasm  out  of  doors  supplied  every  deficiency.  The 
slow  vessel,  freighted  with  the  fortunes  of  reform,  wsa 
borne  onward  by  the  rushing  tide  on  which  it  was  now 
launched,  beyond  the  control  of  the  ministry  or  their 
representative.  On  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  the 
people  of  England  its  destinies  now  entirely  depended."" 
The  bill  was  read  a  first  time  without  a  division,  after  an 
animated  discussion,  which  lasted  seven  days.*  During  the 
protracted  debates,  nearly  every  man  of  mark  in  the  house 
spoke  on  one  side  or  the  other.  For  the  measure  were 
lord  Althorp,  Hume,  Macaulay,  Shell,  lord  Morpeth, 
Guiaburne,  Stanley,  Wyse,  Sir  J.  Graham,  O'Connell, 
Lushington,  lord  Ebrington,  Hobbouse,  lord  Tavistock, 
lord  PsJmerston,  lord  Howick,  R.  Grant,  Harvey,  J. 
Wood,  alderman  Waithman,  T.  Dnncombe,  H.  L. 
Bnlwer,  C.  Grant,  W.  Cavendish,  Rice,  J.  ChampelL  C. 
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Ferguson,  Sir  T.  Denman,  and  Sir  W.  Home.  Against  the 
bill  were  Sir  K.  Inglie,  H.  Twiaa,  lord  P.  Gower,  Sir  Charles 
Wetheral),  viscount  htehon,  ^""g,  lord  Darlington,  C. 
Wynn,  Sir  K.  PeeL  Col.  Sifetkorpe,  Sir  G.  Cleric,  Tyreell, 
Nortt,  W,  V.  Feel,  Bethel  Pmed,  M.  Attwood,  Sir  J. 
York,  Goulburn,  Goartenay,  Onker,  G.  Bsnkes,  K. 
Douglas,  Lefroy ,  -Sir  '0.  Warssnder,  Csxfcwright,  Sir  E- 
Vrrian,  V.  Stoart,  Sir  E.  Sugden,  lord  ValeSoxt,  Sir  J. 
Shelley,  Shaw,  Sit  i.  Scarlett,  Sir  T,  Auknd,  General 
Gaecoyne,  M.  T.  Sadler,  tord.Stermwtt,  Sir  B.  Wilson,  *nd 
G.  Price. 

The  preponderance  wf  argument  ud  elecpieaee  was 
greatly  on  the  aids  of  the  people.  Among  the  many  able 
speeches  delivered  on  the  occasion,  the  most  masterly  m 
by  Mr.  Maoaulay — -the  most  distingntBhedior  ite  knowledge 
of  history,  ite  philosophic  spirit,  the  fowe  of  Urn  reasoniug, 
and  the  beauty  of  Its  language. 

uWetalk,"eaidhe,"of*he  wisdom  of  onraoeeetors ;  and 
inonereBpwct,  certainly,  they  were  wbm  thanweare.  They 
legislated  for  their  ho  times  ;  they  looted  at  England  as 
it  waa  before  them;  they  did  not  think itneataaaryto  give 
twice  as  many  members  to  York  as  they  did  to  London, 
because  York  had  been  the  capital  of  England  in  the  time 
of  Constantino;  andlhey  wonMosrtamly  haw  bean  amazed 
if  they  had  been  told  that  a  city  with  a  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants  would  be  left  without  representation  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  merely  because  in  -the thirteenth  it. oon- 
rasted  only  of  a  few  huts.  They  formed  a  representative 
rretem,  not  indeed  without  defects  and  irregularities,  but 
which  was  well  adapted  to  the  England^rf  their  thne.  Bat 
when  new  forms  of  property  -arose,  when  fanner  towns 
became  Tillages,  and  former  villages  became  -towns,  a 
change  in  the  representation  became  necessary,  to  prevent 
it  from  becoming  the  mere  vehicle  df  ohms  government,  and 
thereby  proving  a  curse,  instead  of  a  blessing,  to  society. 
Unfortonately,  when  times  -were  changed,  the  -old  menta- 
tions remained  rmohaaged.  The  form  pg— lined  when  the 
spirit  had  departed.  Then  oame  the  pressose  almost  to 
bursting^the  new  wine  in  the  old  bottles— the  new  people 
under  the  old  Tnetitotions.  It  is  new  time  for  us  to  pay  a 
decent,  rational,  manly  reverence  to  out  ancestors,  not  by 
superstitiously  adhering  to  what,  Under  other  oireumstanoee, 
they  did,  bat  by  doing  what  they,  nnder  oar  oironmstanoeo, 
woald  have  done.  All  history  is  full  of  revolutions,  pro- 
duced by  causes  similar  to  those  which  are  now  operating 
in  England.  A  portion  of  the  community  widen  had  been 
of  no  account  expands  and  beosmes  strong'  £t  demands  a 
place  m  tie  system,  suited  not  to  its  former  weakness,  bat 
to  its  present  strength.  If  this  is  granted,  all  is  well;  if 
it  is  refused,  then  conies  the  struggle  between  the  young 
energy  of  the  one  ohse  and  the  ancient  privileges  of  the 
other.  Such  was  the  straggle  between  the  patricians 
and  plebeian*  -of  Rome  ;  each  was  the  struggle  between 
toe  Italian  allies  for  ndnwaaion  to  the  full  rights  of 
Roman  octinetes;  snob  was  the  ■straggle  of  the  North 
American  cotosdes  against  the  mother  ooontar ;  such  was 
the  straggle  -of  one  fierr  Aat  of  Franco  against  the 
anstocmey  -of  tart*;  ssrih  was  the  struggle  which  the 
catholics  of  Ireland  maintained  against  the  aristocracy  of 
creed;  such  is  the  saranjjla  jrhich  the  aVf  people  of  coiour 


in  Jamaica  are  now  maintaining  against  the  aristocracy  of 
skin ;  inch,  finally,  is  the  straggle  which  the  middle  classes 
of  England  are  maintaining  against  the  aristocracy  of  mere 
locality — against  an  aristocracy  the  principle  of  winch  is  to 
invest  a  hundred  drunken  pot  wallopers  in  one  place,  the 
owner  of  a  ruined  hovel  in  another,  with  power  which  we 
withhold  from  cities  renowned  to  the  farthest  end  of  the 
earth  for  the  marvels  of  their  wealth  and  the  prodigies  of 
their  industry. 

"The  argument  drawn  from  the  virtual  representation 
is  wholly  unfounded.  On  what  principle  can  it  be  main* 
tained  that  a  power  which  is  admitted  to-be  salutary  when 
exercised  virtually,  its  nozions  when  exorcised  directly?  If 
the  wishes  of  Manchester  have  already  as  ranch  influence 
with  ns  as  if  Manchester  were  directly  represented,  can 
there  be  any  danger  in  giving  direct,  members  to  Man- 
chester? The  utmost  that  can  be  said  for  virtual  repre- 
sentation is,  that  it  is  as  good  as  direct  representation. 
Ifao.whynot  grant  direct  representation  *  If  it  bo  said 
there  is  an  evil  in  change,  is  there  not  a  still  greater  evil 
in  discontent  ?  Can  it  be  said  that  a  system  works  well 
which  has  become  the  parent  of  boundless  discontent— 
which  has  almost  alienated  the  hearts  of  the  people  from 
the  institutions  of  their  country  ?  It  is  almost  as  essential 
to  the  utility  of  a  house  of  commons,  that  it  should  possess 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  as  that  it  should  deserve  that 
confidence.  But  it  is  here  that  the  crazy  part  of  the  con- 
stitution is  to  be  found ;  what  should  bo  the  most  popukr 
part  of  the  constitution  has  become  the  moat  unpopular. 
None  but  a  few  insane  radicals  wish  to  dethrone  the  king, 
or  tarn  out  the  house  of  lords ;  bnt  the  whole  people 
deeira  to  alter  the  constitution  of  the  house  of  commons. " 

Another  accomplished  master  of  rhetoric,  and  sound  poli- 
tical philosopher,  Francis,  afterwards  lord  Jeffrey,  followed 
up  she  same  irresistible  line  of  argument.  He  showed  that 
tie  fall  of  all  the  free  states  that  ever  existed  on  earth  had 
been  owing  to  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  privileged 
classes  to  an  extension  of  the  privilege  of  voting  to  other 
classes  of  oitixens.  "  It  was  thus  with  Athens  and  Sparta, 
and  the  Italian  republics,  in  which  thousands  disposed  of 
the  interests,  the  fortunes,  and  the  lives  of  minions.  We 
lost  our  American  colonies  because  we  insisted  on  taxing 
them  without  their  consent.  Coercive  'operations,  poshed 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  cruelty,  had  been  tried  ht  vain. 
The  press  had  been  fettered,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  had 
been  suspended,  psblie  meetings  had  been  prohibited,  the 
whole  stock  of  palhatires  had  been  exhausted,  and  the  evils 
remained  more  formidable  than  ever.  Under  these  err. 
cumetanosB,  the  government  had%ronght  forward  the  great 
lore  of  conciliation,  intended  to  still  all  animosities,  to 
recoocSe  sJlinteiwts,  and  to  satisfy  all  reasonable  expecta- 
tions. It  took  away  inordinate  power  from  the  few,  that 
it  might  be  distributed  on  principles  of  equity  among  the 
mass  of  the  middle  orders — the  citizens  of  towns  and  the 
yeomanry  of  the  country.  The  end  of  all  government  is 
the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  that  happiness  Can  never 
be  promoted  by  a  form  of  government  in  which  fhe  middle 
classes  have  no  confidence.  Give  them  their  rightful  posi- 
tion in  the  constitution,  and  they  will  "become  its  main 
support,  and  ite  firmest  defenders.    Nor  let  it  1m  appro-. 
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bended  that,  the  effect  of  this  plan  would  be  to  destroy  the 
power  and  privileges  of  the  aristocracy' ,  and  exclude  talent 
from  the  legislature.  Large  and  populous  boroughs  would 
spontaneously  choose  men  of  ability  and  public  spirit.  No 
reform  can  prevent  wealth,  learning,  and  eloquence  from 
having  their  proper  influence  where  constituencies  are  free. 
An  aristocracy  dwelling  among  the  people,  and  performing 
the  duties  of  property  in  their  neighbourhood,  cannot  fail 
to  exert  legitimately  great  influence  on  elections.  But  if 
there  be  a  portion  of  tike  aristocracy  who  do  not  live 
among  the  people,  and  care  nothing  for  them — who  seek 
honours  without  merit,  places  without  duty,  and  pension 
without  service — the  sooner  it  is  swept  away,  with  the  cor- 
ruption it  has  engendered,  the  better  for  the  country  in 
which  it  has  repressed  so  long  every  wholesome  and  in- 
vigorating influence. " 

Scotland,  before  the  reform  bill,  was  ruled  by  an  oli- 
garchy. The  population  was  two  millions  and  &  half,  the 
constituency  was  only  2,500.  The  power  was  to  be  taken 
from  that  small  junto,  and  extended  to  the  great  middle 
class  of  that  intelligent  and  loyal  people.  In  Ireland,  a 
host  of  rotten  boroughs,  some  without  any  constituency  at 
nil,  was  to  be  swept  away.  The  general  result  would  be 
an  increase  for  the  United  Kingdom  of  half  a  million 
electors,  making  the  whole  number  enjoying  the  franchise 
900,000.  Of  these  50,000  would  be  fonnd  in  the  new 
towns,  created  into  parliamentary  boroughs  in  England, 
110,000  additional  electors  in  boroughs  already  returning 
members.  For  instance,  London  would  Lave  95,000;  the 
English  counties,  100,000 ;  Scotland,  60,000 ;  Ireland, 
40,000.  The  house  would  consist  in  all  of  596  members, 
being  a  reduction  of  sixty-two  on  the  existing  number  of 
658.  The  number  of  seats  abolished  was  168,  which 
duced  the  house  to  490.  Five  additional  members  were 
given  to  Scotland,  three  to  Ireland,  one  to  Wales,  eight  to 
London,  thirty-four  to  large  English  towns,  and  fifty-fire 
to  English  counties.  , 

"No  words,"  says  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  "can  convey 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  astonishment  which  the  announce- 
ment of  this  project  of  reform  created  in  the  house  of 
commons  and  the  country.  Nothing  approaching  to  it 
had  ever  been  witnessed  before,  or  has  been  since.  Meni 
minds  were  prepared  for  a  change,  perhaps  a  very  con- 
siderable one,  especially  in  the  enfranchising  new  cities 
and  towns  which  were  unrepresented;  but  it  never 
entered  into  the  imagination  of  any  human  being  out  of 
the  cabinet  that  so  sweeping  and  entire  a  change  would  be 
proposed,  especially  by  the  king's  ministers.  The  toties 
had  never  dreaded  neb  a  revolution;  the  radicals  had  never 
hoped  for  it.  Astonishment  was  the  universal  feeling. 
Many  laughed  outright ;  none  thought  the  bill  could  pass. 
It  was  supposed  by  many  that  ministers  neither  intended 
nor  desired  it,  but  wished  only  to  establish  a  thorn  in  the 
tide  of  their  adversaries,  which  should  prevent  them  from 
holding  power  if  they  succeeded  in  displacing  them.  So 
universal  was  tins  feeling,  that  it  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  had  Sir  Robert  Peel,  instead  of  permitting  the  debate 
to  go  on,  instantly  divided  the  house,  on  the  plea  that  the 
proposed  measure  wss  too  revolutionary  to  be  for  a 
moment  entertained,  leave  to  bring  in  the  bill  would  have 


been  refused  by  a  large  majority.  The  cabinet  ministers 
themselves  are  known  to  have  thought  at  the  time  that 
their  official  existence  then  hung  upon  a  thread."  * 

Mr.  Roebuck  often  heard  lord  Brougham  relate  an  anec- 
dote which  seems  to  confirm  the  opinion  here  expressed  by- 
Sir  Archibald  Alison.  But  Mr.  Roebuck  relates  it  aa  & 
vivid  illustration  of  the  ignorance  of  ministers,  even  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  as  to  the  feelings  of  the  people.  The  story 
is,  that  the  members  of  the  cabinet  who  were  not  in  the 
house  of  commons  dined  that  day  with  the  lord  chancellor, 
whose  secretary,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Denis)  le  Marchant, 
sat  under  the  gallery  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  sent 
half-hour  bulletins  to  the  noble  and  learned  lord  on  the 
progress  of  the  debate.  They  rau  thus:— "'  Lord  John  has 
been  up  ten  minutes — house  very  full — great  anxiety  and 
interest  shown — extraordinary  sensation  produced  by  the 
plan  on  both  sides  of  the  house.  Lord  John  is  near  the 
end  of  bis  speech.  My  next  will  tell  you  who  follows 
him.'  'Now,'  said  lord  Brougham,  'we  have  often 
talked  over  and  guessed  at  the  probable  course  of  the 
opposition;  and  I  always  said,  were  I  in  Feel's  place, 
I  would  not  condescend  to  argue  the  point,  but  would,  so 
soon  as  lord  John  Russell  sat  down,  get  up  and  declare 
that  I  would  not  debate  so  revolutionary,  so  mad  a  pro- 
posal, and  would  insist  upon  dividing  the  house  at  onee. 
"  If  he  does  this,"  I  used  to  say,  "  we  are  dead  beat ;  but 
if  he  allows  himself  to  be  drawn  into  a  discussion,  we  shall 
succeed."  When  Le  Marchant's  bulletin  at  length  came, 
which  was  to  tell  us  the  course  adopted  by  the  opposition, 
I  held  the  note  unopened  in  my  hand,  and  laughing,  said, 
"  Now  this  decides  our  fate ;  therefore  let  as  take  a  glaaa 
of  wine  all  round,  in  order  that  we  may  with  proper  nerve 
read  the  fatal  missive."  Having  done  so,  I  opened  the 
note,  and  seeing  the  first  line,  which  was,  "  Feel  has  been 
up  twenty  minutes,"  I  flourished  the  note  round  my  bead, 
"  Hurra  1  hurra !  victory !  victory !  Peel  has  been  speak- 
ing twenty  minutes ! "  And  so  we  took  another  gbve  of 
wine  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  our  good  fortune.' "  * 

It  may  be  owing  to  a  lapse  of  memory  on  the  part  of 
lord  Brougham  that  be  represented  Sir  Robert  Feel  aa 
replying  to  lord  John  Russell.  The  motion  of  the  noble 
lord  was  seconded  by  Sir  John  Sebright,  and  the  first 
opposition  speaker  was  Sir  Robert  Inglis.  Mr.  Roebuck 
marvels  how  little  ministers  knew  of  the  intensity  of  the 
public  feeling,  when  they  believed  that  Sir  Robert  Feel 
could  have  so  disposed  of  the  measure,  remarking  that  "so 
daring  and  insolent  a  disregard  of  popular  opinion  would 
have  risked  everything  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  every 
wise  man  held  dear." 

Sir  Robert  Inglis  argued  vehemently  against  the  mea- 
sure. He  denounced  the  government  for  having  pro- 
claimed that  the  house  of  commons  had  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  country,  and  was  incompetent  to  perform  its  proper 
functions.  It  was  the  first  time  for  fifty  years  that  any 
minister  of  the  crown  had  dared  to  do  so,  and  to  pledge 
their  sovereign  before  the  country  to  such  a  falsehood. 
The  popular  demand  for  parliamentary  reform,  he  con- 
tended, had  arisen  entirely  from  the  example  of  successful 
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rcvolntions  in  France  and  Belgium,  And  would  subside 
gradually  when  those  convulsions  had  terminated.  He 
might  apply  to  the  state  of  things  the  words  of  Burke  in 
1770  :  "Faction  will  make  its  cries  resound  through  the 
nation  as  if  the  whole  were  in  an  uproar,  when  by  far  the 
majority,  and  much  the  better  part,  will  seem  for  a  time 
annihilated  by  the  quiet  in  which  their  virtue  and  modera- 
tion incline  them  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  government." 
They  called  their  plan  a  restoration,  but  it  was  nothing  of 


called  into  parliamentary  existence  because  it  waa  large 
and  populous,  or  excluded  because  it  was  small  and 
decayed.  Old  Sarum,  of  which  so  much  had  been  heard, 
had  never  been  larger  than  when  it  was  disfranchised.  As 
to  Manchester,  and  other  large  manufacturing  towns,  they 
had  prospered  without  any  representatives,  and  had  never 
wanted  advocates  in  the  house  to  maintain  their  rights. 
The  house  of  commons  was,  in  fact,  the  .moat  complete 
representation  of  the  interest  of  the  people  that  ever  was 


Loan  BBUUGHAM  A 


the  kind.  It  was  never  a  principle  of  the  English  consti- 
tution that  representation  should  be  founded  upon  popu- 
lation and  taxation.  Our  sovereigns  in  early  times  called 
parliaments  together  because  they  wanted  men  and  money, 
and  the  appeal  was  made  to  liberi  hominu.  The  next 
step  was  calling  on  communities  to  assist  at  these  parlia- 
ments, but  then  each  community  had  only  one  vote.  He 
defied  any  one  to  point  out  a  single  instance,  in  the  whole 
history  of  England,  in  which  a  town  ox  borough  was 
ISO— H»w  &KBXES. 


assembled  in  any  age  or  country.  It  was  the  absence  of 
symmetry  in  the  elective  franchise  which  admitted  to  the 
house  interests  bo  various.  The  eoncordia  dweori  Opens 
the  door  to  the  admission  of  all  talent,  and  of  all  classes, 
and  of  all  interests.  The  men  who  have  entered  parlia- 
ment by  means  of  the  close  or  rotten  boroughs,  as  they  are 
called,  have  been  its  greatest  ornament,  and  more  than 
any  other  contributed  to  the  advancement  and  prosperity 
of  the  kingdom.    There  has  cot  been  an  eminent  man  in 
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the  house  of  commons  for  the  last  hundred  years  who  did 
not  begin  his  career  as  member  for  a  close  borough.  Lord 
Chatham  entered  parliament  as  member  for  Old  Serum ; 
Mr.  Kit  represented  Appleby ;  Mr.  Fox,  rejected  by  a 
large  constituency,  took  refage  in  a  clone  borough.  Mr. 
Burke  and  Mr.  Cuming  eat  originally  for  Wendover,  and 
it  was  only  in  their  glory  they  were  transferred—  the 
former  to  Bristol,  and  the  latter  to  Liverpool.  Bemilly 
and  Brougham  owed  their  elevation  to  the  same  system, 
bat  for  the  existence  of  which  in  their  early  days  they 
would  have  been  unknown  to  fame.  How  could  they 
otherwise  get  into  parliament?  Will  men  of  indepen- 
dence or  genius  condescend  to  the  arte  requisite  to  gain 
large  constituencies  ?  It  was  alleged  that  the  imTefbrmed 
parliament  was  filled  with  placemen,  but  the  opponents 
of  reform  asserted  that  there  was  never  an  age  when  it 
contained  a  smaller  number.  In  the  first  parliament  of 
George  I.,  the  number  was  271 ;  in  the  first  of  George  XL, 
it  was  257 ;  but  in  the  first  of  George  TV.,  it  was  109. 
They  argued,  following  Mr.  Canning,  that  if  rossou  were 
granted  the  constitution  would  be  destroyed.  It  was 
possible  that  titles  of  honour  might  still  be  i  —Ism ml ;  it 
was  possible  that  the  house  of  lords  saiga* 
nominal  existence ;  but  Ha  rati  eons*, 
tinct  legislative  rhnraniw.  vassal  to 
house  of  commons,  wad  tto)  isfuwni  vassal  aw 
thing  their  own  any. 
the  crown  and  tto 

as  the  dust  in  tto  tobum  asaaaa*  i  ms^sastonltofc  di 
cracy.  They  vassal  to  hoMe  to  to  assent  snanj  by  a. 
angry  vote  of  tto  bonne  of  osoanasne.  Ttoeresrnand  tto 
peerage  would  to  to  tto  ossanhhnnon,  which  they  assail, 
but  as  the  bsggsgw  tontoenasg. 
Such  wsa  the  esses*  of  sajrssn 
servatives.    After  a  entoto  «C  ■ 

read  a  first  til  

had  been  set  down  tor  tto  Tin  ia*  afwiiil  In  tto 
time  the  nation  began  to  nana  hneaf  raaanTj  ink 
parties ■  reformers  and  sani  unssii—  Tto  nstto 
all  re-united,  driven  together  by  tto  sense  of  net 
danger ;  divisions  BenMsaassi  to;  tto 
cultural  distress  were  all  fiwissam  all  merged  in  «ne 
mighty  current  of  conservative  nsafina;.  Tto  whole 
strength  of  that  party  rallied  -mlii  Hi  limine*!]  nf  Tii 
Robert  PeeL  His  bitterest  opponents,  sneh  as  lord  Win- 
chilsea  and  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull,  were  among  the  stoat 
ardent  and  cordial  of  his  allies.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  reformers  were  in  transports  of  joy  and  exultation. 
"  I  honestly  confess,"  said  Mr.  John  Smith,  "  that  when 
I  first  heard  the  ministerial  proposal  it  had  the  effect  of 
taking  away  my  breath,  so  surprised  and  delighted  was  I 
to  find  the  ministers  so  much  in  earnest."  This  was  the 
almost  universal  feeling  among  reformees,  who  comprised 
the  maas  of  the  middle  and  working  classes.  No  bill  in 
our  perharnentary  history  wsa  ever  honoured  like  tto, 
It  was  accepted  by  universal  suffrage  as  the  charter  of 
reform.  Every  curase,  every  •antenna,  every  word  ha  it 
was  held  sacred ;  and  the  watchword  at  every  meeting, 
the  ary  of  the  vozpeputi  everywhere  was,  "  The  biO,  tto 
whole  bill,  and  nothing  bat  the  bill."    Petdtiona  were  got 


enttoanfeafttoenn- 
ntonss,  tto  hffl  was 


up  in  every  town,  and  almost  every  pariah,  some  of  them 
bearing  twenty  thousand  or  thirty  thousand  signatures, 
demanding  the  aanring  of  the  bill  untouched  and  unim- 
paired. The  more  determined  the  resistance  of  the  eou- 
serrativQ  party,  the  more  violent  the  reformers  became. 
One  oatttral  result  of  the  public  excitement  was  n  fana- 
tical intolerance  amongst  the  most  ignorant  of  the  people. 
The  conservatives  complained  of  this  temper  of  the  rnniti- 
tade ;  they  said  that  if  the  beat  men  in  the  community 
expressed  convictions  opposed  to  the  prevalent  opinions, 
they  were  dealt  with  as  being  profligate  oppressors,  who 
wished  to  trample  on  and  plunder  the  people— creatures, 
therefore,  to  be  hunted  down  as  beasts  of  prey  if  they  did 
not  fly  before  the  face  of  their  pursuers.  No  matter  how 
independent  their  position,  or  excellent  their  character, 
ttoy  wen  denounced  as  betrayers  of  the  rights  of  the 
people,  as  robbers  of  the  poor,  as  crawling  slaves  of  the 
noble  and  the  wealthy.  To  dissent  from  the  bill  was 
to  exhibit  a  corruption  of  heart,  an  incapacity  of  nnder- 
which  unfitted  the  wretch  who  was  guilty  of 
for  any  place  within  the  pale  of  the  con- 

The  Teuton  and  exaggeration,  however,  were  fairly 
balanced  est  eenh  side ;  and  when  we  compare  the  petitions 
in  favour  of  tto  bill  emanating  from  the  working  classes 
with  those  of  the  wealthiest  members  of  the  community, 
weahall  find  that  the  men  who  were  treated  with  acorn, 
end  ceiled  a  tobhaaand  a  mob,  were  not  inferior  to  their 
ronton  in  whaton  and  moderation,  in  justness  of  thought, 
erdtoaasy  of  hnaanage.  We  have  a  striking  example  of 
•has  to  tto  cane  of  tto  Glasgow  operatives,  who  had  been 
annedsntl  reformers,  and  who  yet  addressed 
to  the  following  terms,  at  a  time 


ditsb 


"Tin  jllla  i  si  siiil.  wish  heartfelt  i 


dafaction,  the 


nine  of  rtnsrse  near  toonght  forward  by  his  majesty's 

I      ,.  en  on  earnest  of 


to  meet  the  rising 
wishes  of  the  country. 

"  Tear  petitioners,  though  not  included  In  the  present 
natto  of  elective  franchise,  and  although  they  are  couscious 
of  their  osnability  to  exercise  this  indisputable  right,  yet, 
asking  toko  vie  w  the  corrupt  and  dntoaeosd  state  of  parties, 
whose  exclusive  monopolies  are  ahont  to  be  wrested  from 
their  grasp,  the  ditficenstoi  which  ministers  hare  to  en- 
counter in  meeting  so  many  conflicting  interests,  and 
sacrificing  their  own  prejudice  and  pride  of  rank  on  the 
altar  of  public  opinion,  humbly  conceive  that  the  present 
measure  is  beet  calculated  to  allay  party  turbulence,  recall 
tto  eonnbry  from  the  brink  of  inevitable  revolution,  and 
place  the  representation  on  a  principle  which  carries  with 
it  a  progressive  improvement  which  most  ultimately  relieve 
the  country  from  many  grievous  endswrsntrnents,  and 
seonre  to  the  lahonrer  an  ampin  and  just  abate  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  own  hands,  and  protect  him  in  future  from 
all  vicious  and  galling  restrictions. 

"  Your  petitioners  deprecate  the  moat  distant  idee  of  a 
revolution ;  and  although  by  stioh  an  evant  they  have  little 
to  ton,  yet  they  dread  the  horrors  that  might  to  per- 
petrated, and  thus  refrain  from  insisting  on  their  right  to 
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rote.  They  envy  neither  title  nor  wealth,  bat  they  wish 
to  be  placed  in  ouch  a  condition  that  they  may  enjoy 
peace  the  reward  of  their  own  labour,  and  be  enabled  to 
raise  themselves,  on  their  own  resources,  to  comfort  and 
comparative  independence ;  and  in  thus  abandoning  their 
claims  for  the  present,  your  petitioners  fervently  hope  that 
the  high  parties  who  have  bo  bitterly  opposed  the  ministe- 
rial plan  of  reform,  and  who  ought  to  have  taken  the  lead 
in  concession,  will  now  be  induced  to  relinquish  a  port  of 
their  unjust  claims ;  but  should  they  still  persevere  in  their 
wicked  purposes,  and  should  it  be  found  necessary,  your 
petitioners  will  willingly  arm  themselves  to  a  man 
defence  of  the  throne  and  his  majesty's  patriotic  co 

These  Glasgow  operatives,  thus  cheerfully  submitting 
to  the  privation  of  the  franchise,  though  feeling  con- 
scious and  proving  that  they  were  capable  of  using  it 
with  advantage  to  the  country — praying  that  a  great  and 
useful  reform,  which  excluded  them,  might  be  carried, 
and  offering  to  arm  when  called  upon  in  defence  of  the 
crown  and  government — presented  a  noble  spectacle. 

A  petition  of  a  very  different  nature  was  presented  by 
the  bankers  and  merchants  of  London  against  the  bill. 
"  While,"  said  they,  "  we  should  have  been  far  from 
opposing  the  adoption  of  any  proposition  temperate  in  its 
character,  gradual  in  its  operation,  consistent  with  justice 
and  the  ancient  usages  of  the  realm,  and  having  for  its 
object  the  correction  of  acknowledged  abuses,  or  any 
amelioration  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  we  feel 
it  impossible  to  regard  in  that  light  a  measure  which,  by 
its  unprecedented  and  unnecessary  infringement  on  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  large  and  wealthy  bodies  of  people, 
would  go  far  to  shake  the  foundation  of  that  constitution 
under  which  our  sovereign  holds  his  title  to  the  throne,  his 
nobles  to  their  estates,  and  ourselves  and  the  rest  of  our 
fellow-subjects  to  the  various  possessions  and  indemnities 
which  we  enjoy  by  law ;  a  measure  which,  while  it  pro- 
fesses to  enlarge  the  representation  of  the  kingdom  on  the 
broad  basis  of  property,  would,  in  its  practical  operation, 
have  tile  effect  of  closing  the  principal  avenues  through 
which  the  moneyed,  the  commercial,  the  shipping,  and 
colonial  interests,  together  with  all  those  connected  and 
independent  interests  throughout  our  vast  empire  abroad, 
have  hitherto  been  represented  in  the  legislature,  and 
would  thus  effectually  exclude  the  possessors  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  national  wealth  from  any  effectual  voice  and 
influence  in  the  national  affairs." 

It  is  pleasant  now,  after  an  experience  of  thirty  yean,  to 
see  how  delusive  all  those  doleful  vaticinations  have  proved. 
We  hear  no  complaints  now  that  the  wealthy  classes  and 
the  great  moneyed  interests  of  the  country  are  deprived  of 
their  legitimate  influence  in  our  parliamentary  representa- 
tion. The  Rothschilds,  the  Barings,  the  Joneses,  and  the 
Crawfords  have  not  been  excluded  from  the  bouse  of 
commons.  Sir  Robert  Ingha  firmly  believed  that  such  a 
representative  system  ss  the  reform  bill  established  was 
sever  yet  found  to  exist  with  a  free  press  on  one  hand 
atid  a  monarchy  on  another.  On  the  very  day  when  the 
wminonwealth  murdered  their  king,  they  voted  the  house 
of  lords  useless.    The  same  thing,  he  predicted,  would 


follow  reform,  as  naturally  as  cause  followed  effect.  Just 
in  proportion  as  they  increased  the  influence  of  the  popular 
will,  they  risked  the  existence  of  the  sovereign  and  the 
peers.  The  catastrophe  might  not  happen  in  a  day  or  two, 
but  he  was  perfectly  sure  that  if  the  measure  were  carried, 
"  it  would  sweep  away  the  house  of  lords  clean  in  the  course 
of  ten  years."  •  The  popular  will  was  let  into  the  repre- 
sentation; it  has  even  been  extended  since  that  time; 
thrice  ten  years  have  passed,  and  the  house  of  lords  stands 
as  firmly  as  ever,  upon  as  broad  a  basis,  and  with  as  lofty 
towers.  And  as  to  the  monarchy,  it  is  superfluous  to  say 
that  it  has  lost  none  of  its  strength  since  it  was  deprived 
of  the  support  of  rotten  boroughs,  and  that  it  has  suffered 
nothing  from  the  prevalence  of  the  popular  will  in  the 
legislation  of  the  country. 

On  the  21st  of  March  lord  John  Russell  moved  the 
second  reading  of  the  English  reform  bill.  Sir  Richard 
Vivian  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  it  be  read  a  second 
time  that  day  six  months.  There  was  nothing  new  in  the 
debate  that  followed,  though  it  lasted  two  nights.  On 
the  22nd  the  division  occurred.  The  second  reading  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  one.'  This  was  hailed  with  exulta- 
tion by  the  conservatives,  as  equivalent  to  a  defeat.  But 
there  were  prophets  who  saw  something  ominous  in  this 
majority  of  one.  They  remembered  that  the  first  triumph 
of  the  titrM  Hat  in  the  national  assembly,  in  1789,  when 
they  constituted  themselves  a  separate  chamber,  was 
carried  by  one.  The  house  was  the  fullest  on  record  up 
to  that  time,  the  numbers  being  802  to  301,  the  speaker 
and  the  four  tellers  not  included.  A  remarkable  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  division  was,  that  about  two  to 
one  of  the  county  members  in  England  and  Ireland  were 
in  favour  of  the  bill.  No  less  than  sixty  votes  on  the 
same  side  were  for  places  to  be  disfranchised  or  reduced. 
Although  in  the  house  it  was  felt  thst  the  division  was 
equivalent  to  a  defeat,  the  reformers  out  of  doors  were  not 

the  least  disheartened ;  on  the  contrary,  they  became, 
if  possible,  more  determined.  The  political  unions  re- 
doubled their  exertions,  and  the  country  assumed  an 
attitude  of  defiance  to  the  oligarchical  classes  which 
excited  serious  alarm,  from  which  tbe  king  himself  was 
not  exempt.  The  pressure  from  without  accumulated  in 
force  till  it  became  something  terrific,  and  it  was  evident 
to  all  reflecting  men  that  the  only  alternative  was  reform, 
or  revolution. 

On  the  18th  of  April  lord  John  Russell  moved  that  the 
house  should  go  into  committee  on  the  bill,  stating  that 
he  proposed  to  make  certain  alterations  in  the  details  of 
the  measure,  but  none  affecting  its  principles.  General 
Gaacoyne  then  moved  that  it  should  be  an  instruction  to 
the  committee  that  the  number  of  members  composing  the 
house  of  commons  ought  not  to  be  reduced.  The  motion 
seconded  by  Mr.  Sadler,  and  resisted  by  lord  Al- 
thorp,  who  declared  that  the  object  of  the  motion  was  to 
destroy  the  bill.  It  was  nevertheless  carried,  after  an 
animated  debate,  by  a  majority  of  eight  against  the 
government.  Ministers  had  been  placed  in  a  position 
of   peculiar  difficulty— they   had  to   humour  the  lung's 
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vanity  and  love  of  popular  applause,  in  order  to  prevent  his 
becoming  sulky,  and  refuting  to  consent  to  a  dissolution, 
which  they  felt  to  be  inevitable.  They  bad  also  to  proceed 
with  great  caution  in  dealing  with  the  opposition,  lest,  irri- 
tated by  the  throat  of  dissolution,  they  should  resolwe  to 
stop  the  supplies,  it  being  impossible  to  dissolve  parliament 
in  the  present  state  of  the  estimates.  They  were  fortunate 
enough,  however,  to  guard  against  this  danger.  On  the 
23rd  of  Marsh  supply  was  moved,  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  army  estimates  voted.  On  the  25th  Sir  James 
Graham  moved  portions  of  the  navy  estimates,  and  on 
the  same  night  the  civil  list  was  provided  for.  On  the 
28th  of  March  further  supplies  of  various  kinds  were 
granted,  and  on  the  30th  the  house  was  adjourned  for  the 
Easter  holidays,  tin  the  12th  of  April.  The  affaire  of 
Ireland  were  then  intrusted  in  the  house  of  commons  to 
the  vigorous  hands  of  Mr.  Stanley  (now  the  earl  of 
Derby),  who  had  been  sent  over  as  chief  secretary  with 
lord  Anglesea,  and  whom,  from  bis  firmness  in  adminis- 
tering the  law,  Mr.  O'Connell  denounced  as  "  scorpion 
Stanley."  On  the  24th  of  March  Mr.  Stanley  moved  the 
first  reading  of  the  bill  to  amend  the  representation  of 
Ireland.  A  long  and  a  violent  debate  ensued,  in.  which. 
Ireland  was  not  so  much  thought  of  as  the  vast  general 
interests  involved  in  the  impending  revolution. 

The  lords,  naturally,  felt  the  most  intense  interest  in  the 
discussions  that  were  proceeding  in  the  commons,  and 
longed  for  an  opportunity  to  fling  themselves  into  the 
great  constitutional  battle.  At  length,  on.  the  2Stb  of 
March,  lord  WbarncUffe  made  one,  by  moving  for  carotin 
papers  relative  to  the  measure  in  the  commons.  In  the 
course  of  an  able  speech,  he  made  soma  important  admis- 
sions. With  regard  to  the  feelin  gout  of  doors,  he  said: 
"  Indeed,  that  feeling  is  more  than  strong — it  is  irre- 
sistible. It  is  impossible  for  any  man  who  is  not  absolutely 
blind  not  to  sea  that  an  administration  which  should  be 
appointed  upon  the  principle  of  withstanding  all  reform 
could  no  longer  maintain  its  ground,  and  would  be  left,  night 
after  night,  in  constant  minorities."  He  was  for  a  reason- 
ableamountof  reform,  which, in  fact, could  not bnrasistad; 
but  he  deprecated  a  dissolution  under  existing  circum- 
stances, which  would  bring  together  a  "  convention  parlia- 
ment—a mere  house  of  delegates,  for  there  would  ba  no 
room  for  deliberation."  When  (he  hill  came  before  the 
house  of  lords,  backed  by  the  results  of  a  general  election, 
he  asked,  would  their  lordships  be  able  to  refuse  to  assent 
to  it  ?  and  said  the  home  would  be  placed  unfairly 
painful  predicament.  And  he  observed,  if  he  could  make 
his.  voice  heard  by  the  monarch  on  his  throne,  he  would 
say,  "  If  parliament  should  now  be  dissolved  by  his  ma- 
jesty's proclamation,  it  would  place  the  house  of  lords 
a  most  perilous  situation."  Lord  Whamclifte  was  answered 
by  lord  Durham,  lord  Flunket,  and  lord  Brougham,  and 
the  result  was  a  ministerial  triumph,  which  added  fresh 
fuel  to  the  public  excitement  during  the  recess. 

In  the  meantime  the  ministers  had  done  what  they 
could  to  make  the  king  comfortable  with  regard  to  hie 
revenue.  They  proposed  £510,000  a-year  for  the  civil 
list,  instead  of  £498,480,  as  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee, while  the  liberal  jointure  of  £100,000  a-year  wa> 


saMJedunea-ouesn:  Adelaide.  This  gratified  his  majesty  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  reconciled  him  to  the  diasoiution. 
There  was  a  story  current  at  the  time,  that  when  Hie  royal 
carriages  were  not  ready  to  take  him  to  the  house  of  lords, 
the  king  said,  "Then  call  a  hackney  coach."  This  story  is 
now  known  to  be  an  invention ;  and  Mr.  Eoebuck — whose 

itimacy  with  lord  Brougham,  and  his  other  opportunities 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  real  facta,  render  bk 
authority  unquestionable— gives  the  following  account  of 
the  master.    It  is  certainly  one  of  exttaordinary  interest. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22nd,  lord  Grey  and  the  lord 
chancellor  waited  on  the  king,  in  order  to  request  him 
instantly  to  dissolve  parliament.  The  necessity  of  a  dis- 
solution had  long  been  foreseen  and  decided  on  by 
stem;  but  the  king  had  not  yet  been  persuaded  to 
consent  to  so  bold  a  measure ;  and  now  the  two  chiefs  of 
the  sdmimstnation  were  about  to  intrude  themselves  inb) 
the  royal  closet,  not  to  advise  and  request  a  diamltition, 
bat  to  request  the  king  on  a  sudden,  on.  that  very  day, 
and  within  a  few  hours,  to  go  down,  and  put.au  and  to  his 
parliament,  in  the  midst  of  the  imsshn,  and  with  all  its 
ordinary  business  UBjUaahsfl  The  bolder  mind  of  the 
chancellor  took  the  lead,  and  lord  Grey  anxiously  solicited 
him  to  men  age  the  king  on  the  occasion.  So  boob  as  they 
ware  rd^'ft^,  the  chancellor,  with  some  care  and  circum- 
locution, propounded  to  the  king  the  object  they  had  in 
view.  The  startled  monarch,  no  sooner  understood  the 
drift  of  the  ohanoellor'a  somewhat  periphrastic  statement, 
than  he  eadaimed,  in  wonder  and  anger  against  the  vary 
idea  of  such  a  proceeding,  'Howia  it  possible,  my  lords, 
that  I  can,  after  this  fashion,  repay  the  kindnessof  parlia- 
ment to  the  queen  and  myself?  They  hare- just  granted 
me  a  moat  liberal  civil  hat,  and  the  queen  a  splendid 
annuity  in  case  ska  aurviws  me.'  The  chancellor  confessed 
that  they  had,  as  regarded  his  majesty,  been,  a  liberal  and 
wise  parliiunHifc,  but  that,  nevHrthabsB,  their  further  exist- 
ence was  incompatible  with,  the  peace  and  safety  of  tb« 
kingdom;  and  both  he  and  lord  Grey  insisted  upon  the 
absolute  neoesaity  of  their  request,  and  that  this  request 
was  in  pursuance  of  a  unanimous  ^fHr*w  of  she  cabinet, 
and  they  fait  themselves  unable  to  conduct  tha  affairs  of 
the  country  in  the  present  conditianof  parliament.  '-Ban, 
my  lords,'  said  tha  king,  '  nothing  is  prepared ;  tha  great 
officers  of  state  are  not  summoned.'  '  Pardon  me,  sue,' 
B»id.  tha  chancellor,  bowing  with  profound  apparent 
humility;  '  we  have  taken  the  great  liberty  of  giving  them 
to  understand  that  your  majesty  commanded  their  attend- 
ance at  the  proper  hour.'  '  But,  my  lords,  the.  crown,  the 
robes,  and  other  things  needed,  are  not  prepared.'  'X 
entreat  your  majesty's  pardon  for  my  boldness ;  they  are 
.,11  prepared  and  ready,  tha  proper  nffictm  being  ^fSJra^  to 
attend  in  proper  form  and  time.'  '  Bun,  mj  lords,  you. 
know  the  thing  is  wholly  impossible;  tha  guards,  tha 
troops  have  had  no  orders,  and  cannot  be  ready  in  time.' 
'  Pardon  me,  sire ;  we  know  how  hold  the  step  is,  bub 
presuming  on  your  majesty's  great  goodness,  and  your 
anxious  desire  for  the  safety  of  your  kingdom  and  tha 
happiness  of  your  people,  I  Anne  givtn.  tas  order,  and  the 
traopt  are  ready.'  The  king  started  in  serious  anger, 
flamed  red  in  the  face,  and  burst  fox*  with, '  What,  my 
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lords !  Have  yon  dared  to  act  thus  ?  Such  a  thing  was 
never  heard  of.  Yon,  my  lord  chancellor,  ought  to  know 
that  tuck  an  act  tt  treason — high  treason,  my  lord.'  'Tea, 
Eire,'  said  the  chancellor,  •  I  do  know  it,  and  nothing  bat 
my  thorough  knowledge  of  year  majesty's  great  goodness, 
of  your  paternal  anxiety  for  the  good  of  year  people,  and 
my  own  solemn  belief  that  the  good  of  the  state  depends 
upon  this  day's  proceedings,  oonld  ham  emboldened  me  to 
the  performance  of  so  unusual,  and,  in  ordinary  chcum- 
Etancos,  improper  proceeding.  I  am  ready,  in  my  own 
person,  to  bear  all  the  blame  and  receive  aB  the  punish- 
ment which  yonr  majesty  may  deem  meat ;  bat  I  again 
entreat  your  majesty  to  listen  to  oh.  Mid  follow  our 
counsel.'  After  some  further  expostulations  by  both  the 
ministers,  the  king  cooled  down,  and  consented.  The 
speech  to  be  delivered  by  him  on  the  occasion  was  ready 
prepared,  and  in  the  ohanoeUor's  pocket.  He  agreed  to  it, 
and  ^"^""m^  his  ministers  for  the  moment,  with  some- 
thing between  a  menace  and  a  joke  on  the  audacity  of 
their  proceedings." 

An  extraordinary  scene  of  confusion  was  being  enacted 
in  the  house  of  oommons  at  the  moment  when  the  king's 
reluctance  was  overcome.  Sir  E.  Vivian  took  occasion  to 
arraign  ministers  violently  for  their  intention  of  dissolving 
parliament.  Sir  Francis  Bnrdett  contended  that  be  was 
out  of  order.  The  speaker  ruled  that  he  was  in  order. 
The  reformers  sssfcwd  with  the  chair.  Load  cries  of  "  Sir 
Robert  Peel!  Ill  sWiiiiI  T*i  nTI**  were  answered  by  oomnter 
cries  of  "Sir  Isaaa>  fiusdettl  Sir  Fmsa  Baadcbti" 
and  some  wise*  mm  af  *OssW  «sasrT"  Da  'Speaker 
rose  sad  stillelttaa  atasaasha**!  Arm— rebuked  those 
who  had  dispeaw*  kk  satikaih^,  and  again  called  on  Sir 
E.  Pari,  whopaaaaei  tluaxaan,  m  aatjaajaJ  anger, 
n,  which 
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s-aaaa*,  mA  13a  bad  cheers  of  the 
ref  oraaa,  ««■  aflHed  few  Ma  dttaa  admonrtory  taps 
of  the  sate  «C  *e  bftak  Mat,  «!■  «JMM  to  sumnaatfa 
memhaa  to  tlunJ  ma  oajsslw  M  tka  hi  an  of  peers. 
The  aasaJai  at  eaca  obeyed,  ttw  ■  i  la-sm  itaflasrang.  A 
liinitai— a  «f  saaftaiuit  in  the  Dipper  asaa «m  acter- 
mpteJ-fcjlssw  ajaaaeh  of  Use  king.    Lord  Londonderry 

said,  "I  fajtajt,  at}-  bads,  I  -wit  art  submit  is ■" 

Fnrthii  etaa  Wm  Maaaafc  «d  vtkmimm\  m<mtmm\- 
cellor,  win  fc—i  sin  Muu^tmrosiiliiufcJBfcAiel  the  amis, 
suddeil»  I*  Bali  ■■»]■*,  mi  dated  m*  cf  m%  ionse. 
Lord  LaaMksa*  m%  jat  saaiisaaj,  aawat  lord 
Shjdtwmm^mjmxmvttm  ijralim  ,.«afl  lad  Mansfield 

the  Maassaa  Sfta  M  ataaate  ant  «u  Mag  entering 
the  liWas.sniduniinjuTiiig  in  pTocsBBitm'to  tbeisobwg-j'uoin. 
As  the  king  aataoaed,  the  noise  in  the  house  became  dis- 
tinctly aadfidB.  "  What's  that,  my  lord  chancellor  V  "  and 
the  king.  "Only,  maw  it  please  yon,  sire,  the  house  of 
lords  amusing  themselves  while  awaiting  your  majesty's 
coming."  The  king,  knowing  what  was  meant,  hastily 
robed,  and  us  hastily  entered  the  house — cutting  abort  lord 
Mansfield's  speech,  and  putting  an  end  to  all  chance  of 


passing  the  resolution  of  lord  Whamclifie.  The  king 
ascended  the  throne,  and  commanded  tile  attendance  of 
the  oommons.  The  bar  of  the  house  of  lords  was 
thronged  by  the  mass  of  members  who  now  entered. 
The  speaker  addressed  the  king,  stating  -that  the  house 
of  commons  approached  the  king  with  profound  respect; 
and  that  the  commons  bad  at  no  time  more  faithfully 
responded  to  the  real  feelings  and  interest  of  his  majesty's 
affectionate  people ;  "  while  it  has  been,"  he  added,  "  their 
earnest  desire  to  support  the  dignity  and  honour  of  the 
crown,  upon  which  depend  the  greatness,  the  happiness, 
and  the  prosperity  of  this  country.''  The  royal  assent 
being  given  to  the  bills  that  had  passed,  and,  among 
others,  to  the  civil  list  bill,  the  chancellor  presented  to 
his  majesty  the  speech  he  was  to  deliver,  and  the  king, 
with  the  high  shrill  tone  he  always  employed,  but  with 
more  than  wonted  energy,  read  the  first,  which,  indeed, 
was  the  really  important  paragraph  of  the  speech,  and 
that  which  alone  men  cared  to  listen  to  or  hear. 

"My  lords  and  gentlemen,''  said  his  majesty,  "I  have 
come  to  meet  you  for  the  purpose  of  proroguing  this 
parliament,  vrUk  a  vUw  to  iti  irmtant  dtssoZiifion."  The 
voice  of  the  king  rose,  and  became  rial  nan  shrill  and 
pierchag,  as  ha  reached  the  hat  c&rase  «f  thaaafanoe ;  and 
a  loud,  roar  and  hum,  11a  aaaest  tadh  a  anaaace  per- 
mitted, JsamaBstely  thai,  aal  aaafr  'ssaswsat  all  the 
Bssssflh/  fallowed 


the 

meet«a  the  ltth  of  J 


to 


played  a  most  important  part  in  the  agitation 
.  A  host,  of  the  most  witty,  brilliant,  and 
nulla1!  of  the  day  wielded  their  pens  against 
monopoly  with  tremendous  effect,  h mailing  it  with  argu- 
ment and  ridicule,  like  a  continual  storm  of  shot  and  shell. 
Of  these,  the  most  distinguished  was  the  Rev.  Sydney 
Smith,  who  mingled  argument,  sarcasm,  humour,  and  pathos, 
in  his  ardent  advocacy  of  the  popular  cause,  with  a  power 
and  effect  that  made  him  a  host  in  himself.  In  answer  to 
the  objection  that  the  reform  bill  was  a  mere  theory,  ho 
furnished  the  most  telling  illustrations  from  life,  of  the 
way  in  which  the  existing  system  kept  down  merit  and 
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danaged  the  public  service.  So  Jar  from  reform  being  a 
mere  theoretical  improvement,,  he  said,  "  I  pot  it  to  every 
man  who  ia  himself  embarked  in  a  profession,  or  has  Bona 
in  the  same  situation,  if  the  unfair  influence  of  borough  - 
mongers  has  not  perpetually  thwarted  him  in  hit  lawful 
career  of  ambition  and  professional  emolument  ?  'I  have 
been  in  three  general  engagements  at  sea,'  said  an  old 
tailor;  'Ihawe  been  twice  wounded;  I  commanded  the 
bate  when  the  French  frigate  Astrolabe  was  cnt  out  so 
gallantly. '  '  Then,  70a  are  made  a  pest  captain  ? '  *  No, 
I  wm  tot  near  it,  but  lieutenant  Thomson  cut  me  oat  m 


parliament  in  shape  of  boroughs,  and  then  to  make  laws  to 
govern  me  ?  And  how  are  these  masses  of  power  re-dis- 
tributed? The  eldest  son  of  my  lord  has  just  come  from 
Eton — he  knows  a  good  deal  about  jEneus  and  Dido, 
Apollo  and  Daphne— and  that  is  all ;  and  to  this  boy  his 
father  gives  a  six  hundredth  part  of  the  power  of  making 
laws,  as  he  would  give  him  a  horse,  or  a  double-barrelled 
gun.  Then  Vellum  the  steward  is  pnt  in — an  admirable 
man :  he  has  raised  the  estates,  watched  the  progress  of  the 
family  road  and  canal  bills,  and  Vellum  shall  help  to  rule 
over  the  people  of  Israel.    A  neighbouring  country  gentle> 


vrsw  or  ate. 


I  rot  out  the  French  frigate :  bis  father  is  town-clerk  of 

the  borough  of  which  lord  F is  member,  and  there  my 

chance  was  finished.1  In  the  same  manner  all  over  Eng- 
land, you  will  find  great  scholars  rotting  on  curacies,  brave 
captains  starving  in  garrets,  profound  lawyers  decayed 
and  mouldering  in  the  inns  of  court,  because  the  parsons, 
warriors,  and  advocates  of  boroughmongers  must  be 
crammed  to  saturation,  before  there  is  a  morsel  of  bread  for 
the  man  who  does  not  sell  his  votes,  and  put  his  country 
Dp  to  auction ;  and  though  this  is  of  every-day  occurrence, 
the  borough  system,  we  are  told,  is  no  practical  evil.  .  .  . 
But  the  thing  I  cannot  and  wul  not  bear  is  this :— What 
right  has  this  lord,  or  that  marquis,  to  buy  ten  seats  in 


man,  Mr.  Flumkin,  hunts  with  my  lord,  opens  him  a  gate 
or  two  while  the  hounds  are  running,  dines  with  my  lord, 
agrees  with  my  lord,  wishes  he  could  rival  the  Southdown 
sbeep  of  my  lord ;  and  upon  Plumkin  is  conferred  a  portion 
of  the  government.  Then  there  is  a  distant  relation  of  the 
same  name  in  the  county  militia,  with  white  teeth,  who  calls 
tip  the  carriage  at  the  Opera,  and  is  always  wishing  O'Con- 
nell  was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.  Then  a  barrister, 
who  has  written  an  article  in  the  '  Quarterly,'  and  is  very 
likely  to  speak  and  refute  M'Culloch;  and  these  five  people, 
in  whose  nomination  I  have  no  more  agency  than  I  have 
in  the  nomination  of  the  toll-keepers  of  the  Bcephorus,  are 
to  make  laws  for  me  and  my  family — to  put  their  hands  In 
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my  purse,  and  to  sway  the  future  destiny  of  this 
mid  when  tbe  neighbours  step  in  and  beg  permission  tc 
a  few  words  before  these  pence*  an  chosen,  dure 
universal  cry  of  nrin,  confusion,  and  deatrsjotaeu.  We  basts" 
become  a  great  people  nnder  Vcfflamand  Plumkib.  Under. 
Vellum  and  Blnmkin  our  skips  have  erased  tbe  ocean — 
under  Vellum  and  Plumkin  our  armies  have  secured  the 
strength  of  tba  hills.  To  tan  oat  Velhrm  aad  Plumkin  is 
not  reform,  but  revolution." 

Another  witty  and  brilliant  writer,  Mr.  FOnbtaaqne, 
rendered  important  services  to  tbe  oause  of  reform  by  ma 
writings  in  tbe  Examiner,  which  have  been  collected  under 
(be  name  of  "  Seven  Administrations."  Though  radieal  in 
its  tendencies,  he  wrote,  "  Ministers  have  far  exceeded  our 
expectations.  The  plan  of  reform,  though  short  of  radical 
Msortn,  tends  to  the  utter  destruction  of  boroughmon- 
gering,  and  will  prepare  tie  way  for  a  complete  improve- 
ment. Tbe  ground,  limited  as  it  is,  which  it  is  proposed 
to  clear  and  open  with  popular  influence,  will  suffice,  as  the 
spot  desired  by  Archimedes  for  the  plant  of  the  power 
which  must  ultimately  govern  the  whole  system.  Without 
reform,  convulsion  is  inevitable.  Upon  any  reform  further 
improvement  is  inevitably  consequent,  and  the  settlement 
of  the  constitution  on  the  democratic  basis  certain."  * 

At  tbia  period  tbe  Times  was  by  far  the  greatest  power 
of  tbe  newspaper  press,  and  ha  advocacy  of  the  oause  of 
reform  was  distinguished  by  a  vigour  and  boldness  which 
rendered  it  obnoxious  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  provoked 
an  attack  on  the  liberty  of  the  press,  that  caused  a  great 
deal  of  eaaJteinwrt  during  one  Bwiajjnaa  em  4he  *sat 
reform  $flL  As  a  specimen  of  fat  style  <f  attack,  one 
«ntenee,nuf  suffice.  Rentaangtto  tie.  battajk  aaanauMn 
in  jraaffltmmt,  a  writer  on  the  UK* -of  Intranasal:;—: *fc' 
is  beyond  cfatettna  a  piece  of  ana  broadaat  end  coolest 
bbbKMHQ  in  the  world,  for  these  liveried  lacunars  of 
ptftffio  Msajyaajti  to  stand  trp  a*  advocates  of  the  <ne- 
gmoeftd  service  they  an  ^sanborned  in."  S9»  nmse  of 
lards  noticed  an  attack  bylaw  Zaasa  upon  tnomaiaWB  aa 
Ukafltnm,  aad  a  breach  of  privilege.  She  onauoeuor  «d- 
vaaef  them  Mat  to  need  such  attaota, -and  stilted  tlattle. 
resort  of  raa'SKperienoe  in  the  hone  of  commons ~ww,  that 
parnameot  never  eiiHaed  into  such,  a  contest  with  the 
psMi  without  repenting  of  it.      But  the  very  fact  that 

,  he  gave  this  prudent  odvic-o,  caused  them  to  adopt  eagerly 
a  contrary  course.  The  bitterness  of  noble  lords  at  this 
time  broke  out  in  small  things,  and  was  vented  in  un- 
worthy  insinuations  against  the  lord  chancellor,   whose 

'  coming  amongst  them  was  regarded  by  tbe  tory  peers  as 
an  unwelcome  intrusion.  "On  all  occasions,''  Bays  Mr. 
Boebuck,  "they  drew  a  broad  and  insulting  distinction 
between  him  and  lord  Grey,  of  whom  they  always  spoke 
with  tbe  most  guarded  courtesy,  even  whilst  blaming  bis 
ministerial  acta ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  chancellor  the  man 
and  the  minister  were  always  confounded,  and  the;  sought 
to  make  him  feel  that,  though  among  them,  he  was  not  of 
them.  On  the  present  occasion,  lord  Eldon  and  other 
peers,  in  the  spirit  of  antagonism,  gave  the  sanction  of 
their  authority  to  the  declaration  that  the  obaervationa  in 


the  Tsntar  were  UbeUsem,  and  a  breech  of  privilage,  and 
declared  that  they  weald  ewppart  tbe  motion  which  lord 
Uraeriok  had  mads,  that  lb,  Lawson,  the  printer  ef  the 
Ttna^beotdandtoaxfieBdattlietsw.     Low!  Haddington 


to  do  with  the  authorship  of  tbe  articles  in  the  public 
press  Papon  the  quean's  well-known  hostility  to  tbe  -aeawin 
faiD,  Lord  Brougham,  net  noticing  the  intmuatfon,  ex- 
[aajaajdbaindlgiM^onlamtswch^rdclea  had  bean  written. 
Lord'  Londonderry,  whe  waa  not  a  very  cautious  debater, 
paused  lord  Limerick  for  taking  up  the  subject,  uemurwl 
the  course  proposed  by  the  lord  chancellor,  and  denounced 
the  press  sa  having  become  perfectly  intolerable,  and  pro- 
ceeded :  '  On  former  occasions  a  similar  course  haa  bean, 
pursued,  and  I  say  that  the  article  now  before  your  lord- 
ships calls  upon  you  to  adopt  tbia  course ;  vis.,  that  pro- 
posed by  lord  Limerick.  Noble  lords,  in  tbe  Hbel  before 
us,  hare  been  called  "  things ; "  and  I  would  pot  it  to  your 
lordships  to  say,  whether  it  is  pleasant  for  any  nobis  lord 
to  be  called  a  "  thing  "  in  a  public  newspaper.  This  ie  not 
all;  for  not  only  bave  your  lordships  been  called  "things," 
but  you  are  designated  as  "things  with  human  pretensions." 
No  person  can  hesitate  to  say  that  the  calling  of  a  peer  of 
this  house  "  a  thing,"  and  "  a  tiling  with  human  prstau- 
81008,"  is  a  libel,  and  a  breach  of  privilege.' " 

Thus  having  gins  bis  opinion  aa  to  the  nature  of  the 
libeL  tba  noble  marquis  proceeded  to  point  oat  tbe  writer 
of  it:— 

"  My  loads,  I  say  this  article  means  every  peer  in  this 
nana*.  I  aay  that  this  sentence  applies  to  all  your  lord- 
(Saps.  Baft  is  Hm  noble  load,  si  nay  parson  mating  a, 
*  in  yam-  leattrbat'  hew,  to  toweled  '  a  thing  Watb. 
■aum-atisnJ'  I  decneto,  n^lords,  in  my  viawof 
tbe  saw,  jt  huaaa-et  Aa  gnaataat  ■outrages  tba*  ever  was 
published,  i  would  defy  any  man  to  rend  aba  fMsjsummo, 
Mdnotdn»ot&to1nien»aVesd.  XheacUe  and  Cammed 
lord  on  the  woolsack  says,  tfoat  B  tnto  is  am  aanwajre,  it 
had  better  be  taban  no  notice  af.  If  it  is  an  outrage  I 
I  decla*«,aBy  leans,  when  1  heard  tbe  noUe  and  leaned 
bnm«a  *ev«aseu4  Mtnt  hirnoeVm  thiewa,  ItbAnght 
that  the  noble  andlua>aifl1nidwi»wa<tar4n  the  paper 
himself." 

On  tba  $8&  JSr.  Lawson  was  examined,  and  lord. 
Wynford  than  moved,  "  That  John  Joseph  La wson,  having 
admitted  himself  to  be  the  printer  of  a  false  and  scandalous 
libel,  Which  had  appeared  in  the  Times  newspaper  of  the  16th 
inst.,  be  committed  to  Newgale  during  the  pleasure  of  tbm 
house,  and  that  he  alio  pay  a  fine  of  £100  at  a  penalty  far 
pvoUthing  (ie  aforesaid  libel." 

This  outrageous  proposal  at  once  roused  up  in  opposition 
the  lord  chancellor,  the  duke  of  Wellington,  the  marquis 
of  Lansdowne,  and  lord  Grey.  The  motion  wsa  therefore 
amended,  and  Mr.  Lawson  was  committed  to  the  custody 
of  the  black  rod,  and  ordered  to  attend  on  tbe  next  morn- 
ing at  ten.  He  did  so,  having  first,  through  lord  ^'"g, 
presented  his  petition.  And  thereupon  ensued  a  debate, 
which,  considering  the  state  of  the  public  mind  at  that 
time,  was  calculated  to  do  irreparable  mischief  to  tbe 
bouse  in  which  it  occurred.  Lord  Londonderry  again 
renewed  his  attack  on  the  lord  chancellor,  insinuating — if 
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"  X  say,  my  bads,  we  must,  then,  proceed  to  disoauei, 
■ad  adecjastoly  to  punish,  tha  fagWtoJl  who  masks  haa- 
salf  under  the  uafortonate  raaa  ad  the:  bar.  Iwouldha» 
obsess*,  tin*  i£  there  are  rodiffidaals  connected  together. 
fir  the  perpeseof  writing  eweh  o 
this  or  any  otter  paper,  I  trust  they-  will,  if.  they  have  any 
feelings  at  ail,  ausambitaBrpangB  sad  renfoaoaes  wsttin 
thai  mindatrteti,  on  this,  occasion,  tliay  we  your  lordships 
iinfiaba  punishment  ob  toei*?  MUJshar  and  pcinter,  who, 
perhaps,  AM  baeojnndjr  singed  to  «Mop)y  wink  the  orders 
of  his amakryar*.  I confess  that, in  thut  iastenae,  when  I 
as*  the  tumble  and  learned  knd  on.  tka  rwoaiBHot—who,  X 
thought,  would here  been thedessrtden of  your  pririlegeB, 


him,  I  my,  hurt  night  placing  himself  between  the  hones 
end  auah  en  cffindijT,  for  the  purpose  of  nhieMuig  the 
latter,  X  really  m>  afenosa  disposed  to  offer*  blurt  the 
noble  and  leaned:  lord  was  acting  as  counsel  for  the 
defendant  is  this  pswcaesang."  This  brought  up  the 
chancellor,  wto.demeaded  of  the  aobk  marquis  to  drop 
vegan  meuusUune,  end  come  tookergge.  "Ineyeruse 
inwnusisona,1'  njd,  the  lord  chancellor;  "  I  never  use  iu- 
sinuatinrn,  I  always  bring-  daent  ahsrgcs.  X  would  rather 
bam-tha  noble  lord's  open  hostility  then  hie  covert  anmibj. 
I  am.  earn  he  isincapableof  iMawertiini,  in  insinuations--- 
the  coble  lord,  hee  too  much  honour'and  Mgfc  iiii»iln»limn 
for  that;  therefore,  us  the  noose  tard  has  hinted  at  some- 
thing or  nothing,  I  pot  myself  upon  my  dafenoe  bafow 
jowr  lovaabrps ;  and  X  call  an.taeinoble  naaqwe  to.ckarge 


Loads  Wynford,  Eldon,  and  Xentsedan  ail  declared  that 
the  none  had  power  to  find  th»  parson,  charged  guilsy  of  a 
ubel.and  to.poidsb.  him  with  fine  and  iraprisCfuneut.  The 
en-chisf  justice  Tenterden.  rashly  itwo.hia  reasons  for  thia 
opinio*,  and  betrayed  hia  ignasanoe  of  the  law— thus 
giving  the  lordnhanrelloT  a  vantage  ground,  which  enabled 
him  to  pout  the  whole  phalanx  of  law  load*.     Lord  Tear 


"  X  moat  declare  that  I  wank  the.. light  of  your  lordships 
to  the  exercise  of  thia  privilege  is  dear,  distinct,  and 
indisputable.  And  why  was;  this  power  conferred?  It 
waa  oordened,  my  lords,  not  fox  -the  protection  of  those 
who  possess  it— not  ion  the  sake  of,  the  hquja  of  lords— not 
for  the  tak*  of  the  home  of  common*-  not  for  the  sake  of 
the  courts  of  law,  ail  of  ahum  ore  in  equal  petiemo*  of 
thtpmotr;  but  for  the  saka  of  the  nation  at  large.  .  .  . 
These,  my  lords,  axe  the  reasons  way  tue  two  bouses  of 
parliament,  and  why  ooaxto  of  law,  pesetas  this  power ; 
these  are  the  reasons  why  eeoh  of  them  ought  to  pnrntr 
it ;  and  X  am  qmte  sure  that  if  they,  end  especially  the 
two  bonsai  of  parliament,  did  not  possess  this  power  of 
vindicating  thamaelrw,  it  would  be  impossible  that  thsfa* 
respective  duties  could  be  performed  with  dignity  to 
thimsihwi  on  with  advantage  to  toe  country."* 

"  Marmont'e  felse  move  at  Salaoienna,"  says  Mr. 
Xtoebuck,  "was  not  a,  more  flagrant  mistake  than  this 

'  "laatralFuiltaaat,-  leal,  voL  iL,pp..lsi— ». 


declasation.  on*the  pact  ot  lard  Tentaden^  the  dnko  <£ 
WelUagton'e  swoop  down  fcran  the  Arapilea  was  nob  more  '• 
crushing  and  deciaiva  than  the  triumphant  and  vehemeAt  ; 
reply  of  toe  lord'  caanoelloc. 

"Xhe  lord  ohanoalkrt  original  position  was  that  the 
possMicfiof  the.Bower  to  fine  and  imprison  for  breaoh  of 
privilege  by  the  home  of  lords  was,  in  his  opinion,  very 
doubtful ;  that  of  the  impolicy  of  exercising  such  power  he 
had  no  doubt  at  all;  and  all  this  he  set  forth  clearly, 
forcibly,  and  in  a  manner  most  ealculated  to  produce  an 
extraordinary  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  public  out  of 
doors.  The  chief  jaatice  at  thia  moment  inirodm^i. him- 
self into:  tie  debate  to  diminish  this  effect,  and  to  shield 
hie  friand,  hud  Wynford,  who  had  first  pBopoaad  this 
reckless,  unjust,  and  most  unpolitio  proceeding.  Xle  (the 
chief  jaatice)  asserted,  in  the  terms  above  stated,  that 
both  house*  of  parliament  had.  this  same  power,  and 
without  it  they  could  not  legislate  for  the  country.  Sow, 
it  is  nctorionsito  every  tyno  in  the.  laws  of  parliament  that 
the  house  of  couunons  baa  not  the  power.  Whatever 
doubt  .any  one  may  feel  as  regard*  thekurda,  there  isjwne 
in  the  mind  of  any  one  who.  is  competent  to  give  an 
opinion,  as  to  the  power  of  the  house  of  commons-  -that 
house'  catuwtjine,  and  cannot  imprison  for  a  time  certain. 
The  lord  chief  justice  utterly  destroyed  the  authority  and 
worih.of  hie  opinion,  by  thus  basing  it  upon  a  statement 
utterly  erroneous  in.peint  of  law,  and  oJearly  disproved  as 

ar  of  feat  by  the  experience-  of  every  day.  But  the 
world  out  of  doors  were  deeply  moved  by  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding. They  trembled  to  think  what  might  be  theii 
fate  if  again  a  corrupt,  irresponsible,  and  arbitrary  house 
of  camnwos  should  be  leagued  with  the  lands  against  the 
people,  to  whom  therefnge  of  the  courts  of  law  would  no 
longer  exist.  Thescene  of  that  night  inoited  the  many- 
beaded  press  to  still,  farther  exertions,  by  clearly  showing 
that.ite.dsetcuction  would  assuredly  be  the  consequence  of 
defeat  upon  thia  now  vital  aueation  of  reform.  Mr. 
Lawaou  was  on  the  next  day  reprimanded  and  released.  "* 
Such  was  the  state  of  public  feeling  that  preceded  the 
djainlntiosi  of  parliament.  That  event  was  the  signal  for 
the  wildest  exultation  and  triumph  among  the  people. 
Xherewas  a  general  illumination  in  London,  sanctioned  by 
the  lord  mayor.  In  Edinburgh,,  and  other  cities  where  the 
civic  authorities  did  not  order  it,  the  reform  clubs  took  upoa 

selves  toigaide  tine  people  in  their  public  rejoicings. 
In  many  places  the  populace  broke  the  windows  of  those 
who  refused  to  illuminate;  and  in  some  cases  those  who 
did  comply  had  their  windows  smashed,  if  suspected  of 
tory  principles.  Xa  Scotland  the  mobs  are  said  to  hare 
bean  peculiarly  violent).  Sir  .Archibald  Alison  states 
that  the  windows  of  his  brother,  professor  Alison,  whose 
life  had  been  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  though 
illuminated,  "  were  utterly  smashed  in  fire  minutes, 
ea  ware  those  of  above  a  thousand  others  of  the  most 
rsspsotable  citizens."  The  lord  provost  of  Edinburgh  was 
seized  by  the  mob  on  the  day  of  the  .election,  who  tried  to 
throw  him  over  the  North  Bridge,  abeight  of  ninety  feet- 
crime  for  which  the  ringkeders  were  afterwards  con< 
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victed  and  punished  by  the  judiciary  conrt.'1  The  military 
were  called  out,  bat  'withdrawn  at  the  request  of  the  lord 
advocate  Jeffrey.  At  Ayr,  he  says,  "the  conservative 
voten  had  to  take  refuge  in  the  town  hall,  from  which 
they  were  escorted  by  a  body  of  brave  whigs,  who,  much 
to  their  honour,  had  them  conveyed  to  a  steam-boat. 
"No  person  anywhere  in  Scotland  could  give  hia  vote  for 
the  conservative  candidate."  At  Lanark  a  dreadful  riot 
occurred,  and  the  conservative  candidate  wai  seriously 
wounded  in  the  church  where  the  election  was  going 
forward.  At  Dumbarton,  the  tory  candidate,  lord  William 
Graham,  only  escaped  death  by  being  concealed  in 
garret,  where  he  lay  hid  the  whole  day. /At  Jedburgh  _ 
band  of  ruffians  booted  the  dying  Sir  Walter  Scott.  "  I 
care  for  you  no  more,"  said  he,  "  than  for  the  biasing  of 
geese."  Sir  Walter,  in  his  diary,  says : — "  The  mob  wen 
exceedingly  vociferous  and  brutal,  as  they  usually  are  now- 
a-days.  '  The  population  gathered  in  formidable  numbers 
— a  thousand  from  Hawick — tad,  blackguards.  I  left  the 
burgh  in  the  midst  of  abuse  and  the  gentle  bints  of 'burke 
Sir  Walter!'"  In  London  the  windows  in  the  houses  of 
the  leading  anti-reformers  were  all  broken.  The  duke  of 
Wellington  was  not  spared  in  this  raid  against  the  oppo- 
nents of  popular  rights.  The  windows  of  Apsley  House 
were  smashed  with  volleys  of  stones.  It  happened,  un- 
fortunately, that  the  duchess  lay  dead  within  at  the  time. 
She  had  expired  just  as  the  booming  of  the  guns  in  St. 
James's  Park  announced  the  approach  of  the  king  to  dis- 
solve parliament.  The  crowd  knew  nothing  of  this.  The 
duke,  however,  was  determined  that  he  would  not  suffer 
an  outrage  like  this  another  time.  He  had  iron  shutters 
pat  up,  so  as  to  guard  every  window  which  was  liable  to 
be  assailed,  either  from  Piccadilly  or  Hyde  Park ;  "and 
to  the  day  of  his  death  they  remained,"  says  Mr.  G-leig, 
ua  monument,  so  to  speak,  of  the  intemperance  of 
misguided  people,  and  of  the  apathy  or  complicity  of  the 
government,  who  took  no  steps  to  restrain  it."*  Mr 
Gleig  might  have  spared  this  imputation  on  the  govern' 
meat. 

The  organisation  of  the  reformers,  in  preparation  for  the 
elections,  was  more  general  and  perfect  than  anything  of 
the  kind  recorded  in  the  history  of  England.  That 
such  a  vast,  deep- reaching,  and  mighty  movement,  stirring 
society  to  its  lowest  depths,  and  heaving  to  the  surface 
some  of  its  foulest  elements,  there  should  have  been 
violence  and  outrage,  was  a  result  to  be  expected;  and  it  is 
questionable  whether,  in  the  temper  of  the  tunes,  a  parade 
of  military  power  to  repress  the  ebullitions  of  popular  feel- 
ing might  not  have  led  to  disastrous  consequences.  The 
manifestation  of  public  spirit  and  self-sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  the  reformers  was  very  extraordinary.  It  was  sn  up- 
rising of  the  whole  population,  guided  for  the  most  part 
by  its  highest  intelligence  and  worth,  in  order  to  wrest 
its  rights  and  privileges  from  a  grasping  and  defiant 
oligarchy,  whose  selfish  interests  stood  in  the  way  of  just 
government,  political  equity,  and  social  progress.  In 
London  large  sums  were  subscribed,  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  men  of  trustworthy  character,  in  order  that  the 

-  "Lira of  Wellington,"  p.  iBA 


popular  candidates  might  be  effectually  "assisted  yrhere 
money  was  wanted.  In  every  place  which  had  the  right 
of  returning  members  was  established  a  reform  oomroittee, 
which  was  indefatigable  in  its  exertions.  A  society  was 
established,  called  "The  Parliamentary  Candidate  Society,", 
not  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  candidates,  bat  of 
fonushing  information  about  those  that  offered,  telling 
the  world  all  about  then-  speeches,  their  votes,  and  their 
public  conduct,  if  they  bad  been  previously  members ;  if 
they  were  new  candidates,  unknown  to  the  public,  their 
characters  and  connections  were  all  accurately  described 
for  the  benefit  of  the  oonstituencieB  which  they  addressed. 
Ink  society  was  denounced  by  tile  tones  as  a  fearful  omen 
of  revolution,  and  a  monstrous  outrage  on  the  constitution. 
The  whig  borough  proprietors  and  landlords  stood  by  the 
reform  party  firmly,  and  used  all  their  influence  in  sup- 
porting ministerial  candidates.  The  "  Quarterly  Review," 
and  the  tory  press  generally,  proclaimed  abroad  that  the 
nation  was  in  the  throes  of  a  revolution,  and  that  the  end 
of  the  world  was  coming.  There  was  nothing  in  England 
like  it  since  the  great  rebellion,  and  it  was  well  if  the 
country  was  not  about  to  pass  through  horrors  similar  to 
those  of  the  French  revolution.  >  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able signs  of  those  tunas  was  the  popular  thirst  for 
knowledge  that  inspired  the  mssses.  In  remote  ham- 
lets, in  solitary  farmhouses,  in  humble  cottages,  hard- 
working men  were  found  dabbing  their  """"ngi  to 
purchase  a  newspaper,  in  order  that  they  might  learn 
what  was  going  on  in  the  country.  They  walked  miles  in 
the  evenings  and  on  Sundays,  in  order  to  meet  in  little 
clubs,  where  one  of  their  number  read  the  parliamentary 
debates,  or  the  speeches  of  oandidatea,  by  the  light  of  a 
solitary  candle.  They  knew  all  about  the  champions  of 
reform,  their  antecedents,  their  characters,  their  diffi- 
culties, and  their  achievements.  The  wayfon  that  **  Union 
is  strength,"  was  exemplified  to  a  marvellous  extent  on 
this  occasion.  Noblemen,  landed  gentry,  merchants, 
capitalists,  manufacturers  joined  the  political  unions,  and 
were  astonished  to  meet  there  amongst  the  operatives, 
electors  and  non-electors,  men  of  superior  intelligence, 
clear  judgment,  and  sound  sense.  When  face  to  face  in 
their  meetings  with  their  neighbours  of  lower  degree,  men 
of  the  upper  nil  hits  learned  much.  "  They  were  startled," 
says  Hiss  Martineau,  u  by  sudden  apparitions  of  men  of 
mind  superior  to  their  own— men  of  genius  and  heroism, 
rising  up  from  the  most  depressed  ranks  of  non- 
eleetoTB ;  and  they  in  their  tnrn  were  found  to  be  imbued 
with  that  respect  for  men  as  men,  which  is  the  result  of 
superior  education,  but  which  the  poor  and  depressed  too 
often  conceive  not  to  exist  among  the  idle  independent, 
whom  they  are  apt  to  call  the  proud.  Such  was  the 
preparation  going  forward  throughout  the  country  while 
the  ministers  were  at  work  in  London — the  rapid  social 
education  of  all  ranks,  which  may  be  regarded  ss  another 
of  the  ever -springing  blessings  of  the  peace,  and  by  which 
the  great  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  parliamentary 
system  was  rendered  safe."" 

wss  a  natural  effect  of  tJiia  extraordinary  ■  excitement 
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that  visionary  expectations  should  prevail  with  r*gard  to 
the  blessings  of  parliamentary  rstorm.  The  rhetorical 
exaggerations  of  excited  orators  were  taken  by  the  multi- 
tude as  literal];  brae.  The  nation,  was  to  be  cnrirhed  by 
a  lair  representation,  of  the  people  in  parliament,  and  every 
one  expected  that  a  stream  from  the  great  fountain  of 
wealth  would  bring  extraordinary  prosperity  to  ' 
home,  while  all  the  grievous  burdens  that  now  pressed  on 
the  springs  of  iadnetry  would  be  lightened  or  removed. 
Back-renta  weuld  be  reduaed,  oppressive  taxes  would  be 
abolished,  the  demand  for  shop  goods  would  be  doubled  or 
trebled,  wages  would  be  raised,  and  the  general  sum  of 
human  happiness  would  be  vastly  increased.  "All  young 
ladies  imagine,"  said  Sydney  Smith,  "  that  aa  soon  as  this 
bill  is  canned,  they  will  be  instantly  married;  schoolboys 
believe  that  gerunds  and  supines  will  be  abolished,  and 
that  currant  tarts  moat  ultiss&tely  come  down  in  price; 
the  corporal  and  the  sergeant  are  sure  of  double  pay;  bad 
poets  expeeta  demand  to  their  epics;  and  fools  will  be 
dieappeuated,  as  they  always  are." 

The  general  election  brought  a  large  accession  of 
strength  to  the  reform  party.  The  new  parharaent  met 
on  the  21st  of  June,  and  Mr.  Manners  Sutton  m 
ejected  speaker.  In  the  speech  from  the  throne,  the  king 
said,  "  Basing  had  recourse  to  the  diaaalntipn  of  parlia- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  aaoerfaunug  the  sense  of  my 
people  en  the  expediency  of  a  reform  in  the  representation, 
IhaveuowtoracoBimend  that  important  question  to  your 
earliastAUd  mast  attentive  consideration,  confident  that,  in 
any  measures  which  you  may  prepare  for  its  adjustment, 
yen  will  adhere  to  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the  coa- 
stitntiott,  by  which  the  rights  of  the  crown,  the  authority 
of  both  honest  of  parliament,  and  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people  are  equally  secured."  The  usual  assurances 
were  than  given  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  all  foreign 
powers;  reference  was  made  to  the  contest  then  going  on 
in  Poland,  to  the  Belgian  revolution,  and  the  right  of  its 
people  to  regulate  their  own  affairs,  so  long  as  she  exercise 
of  it  did  net  endanger  the  security  of  neighbouring  states. 
A  pssagraph  was  devoted  to  Portugal,  lamenting  that 
diplomatic  relations  with  its  government  could  not  he  re- 
itnbliahed,  though  a  fleet  had  been  sent  to  enforce  our 
demands  of  satisfaction.  Strict  eeoesamywaareoossmended, 
m  the  stereotype  phraseology  of  royal  rpeeelws.  Having 
referred  to  reduction  of  taxation,  the  state  of  the  revenue, 
and  to  his  desire  to  asset  the  industry  of  tho  country,  by 
UgnsWaOft  on  sound  principles,  the  speech  described  the 
•■peerauce  of  Asiatic  cholera,  and  the  precautions  that 
had  been  taken  to  prevent  its  introduction  into  this 
country.  The  remainder  of  the  speech  was  devoted  to 
Ireland,  where  "local  disturbances,  unconnected  with 
political  causes, "  had  taken  place  in  various  districts, 
especially'  tn  Chwe,  Galway,  and  Roscommon,  for  the 
repression  of  which  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  law 
had  been  vigorously  and  sucosssfully  applied;  apd  thus  the 
JiMe«w^of«a«ting'Bevrl*wsto8trss>gtientheexeeut»ve 
had  been  avoided,  to  avert  which,  the  Ma*  said,  would  ever 
be  his  most  earnest  desire. 

Addresses  were  agreed  to  in  both  houses  without  a  divi- 
sion.   The  only  discussion  of  interest  that  took  place  in 


connection  with  them  referred  to  the  dissolution,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  occurred.  The  opposition 
denounced  It  as  an  rnpolitic  proceeding,  bearing  the  appear- 
ance  of  a  revolutionary  coup  d'etat.  They  charged  she 
lord  chancellor  with  T^^ig  a  false  statement,  in  ffllrging 
that  the  commons  had  stopped  the  supplies,  which,  if  true, 
wss  not  the  real  cause  of  the  dissolution,  the  cabinet 
having  previously  resolved  upon  that  measure.  Some  of 
Uieminiatersaleo,  in  their  atMraanp  tonbejwanuwssnssMawi 
Sir  James  Graham,  for  example— conveyed  the  same  in- 
jurious impression,  stating  that  "  the  last  division,  which 
had  the  effect  of  delaying  the  supplies,  left  no  alternative 
but  that  of  abandoning  the  bill,  or  of  appealing  to  the 
people."  With  this  "factious"  conduct  the  tory  can- 
didates were  taunted  at  the  elections,  and  they  complained 
that  they  suffered  in  conseqnaaco  much  unmerited  odium. 
The  chancellor  denied  the  imputation.  Hot  only  had  the 
ministers  decided  upon  the  measure  of  dissolution,  but  the 
requisite  commission  had  been  actually  prepared;  and  lord 
Brougham  said,  "Snowing  this,  Iamat  have  been  the  veriest 
dolt  and  idiot  in  the  creation,  if  I  bad  said  what  has  been 
attributed  to  me.  I  stated  a  fact— that  tbe  dissolution 
being  resolved  upon,  if  there  were  wanting  any  justification 
for  the  step,  tie  conduct  of  the  house  of  commons  the  night 
before  furnished  ample  justification  for  that  proceeding." 
But  the  truth  is,  the  opposition  were  smarting  under  the 
of  defeat;  they  had  been  out-inancenvred  by  lord 
Grey,  and  defeated  by  the  use  of  their  own  tactics. 

Another  ground  of  attack  upon  the  government  at  the 
opening  of  the  session  was  their  conduct  in  not  bringing 
up  Mr.  O'Gonnell  for  judgment.  It  waa  alleged  that  they 
had  entered  into  a  corrupt  compromise  with  tbe  great  Irish 
agitator,  in  order  to  avert  his  hostility  and  secure  his 

ipport  at  the  elections.  This  waa  indignantly  denied 
both  by  Mr.  Stanley  and  lord  Plunket.  They  contended 
that  as  the  act  expired  with  the  parliament,  so  did  the 
conviction,  and  that  Mr.  Q'Connell  could  not  be  legally 
punished.  This  was  the  opinion  of  the  law  officer*  of  the 
crown  in  Ireland,  an  opinion  in  which  the  TCngliali  lav 
officers  concurred.  Mr.  Stanley  said: — "Not  only  was 
there  no  collusion  or  compromise,  but  I  should  have  been 
glad  if  Mr.  O'Connell  could  have  been  brought  up  for 
judgment;  but  then  we  have  been  told  that  we  ought  not 
to  have  dissolved  parliament,  because  by  so  doing  Mr. 
O'Connell  had  escaped.  Now,  no  man  can  be  more  sensible 
than  I  am  of  the  importance  of  showing  to  the  people  of 
Ireland  that  if  Mr.  O'Connell  chooses  to  go  beyond  the 
law,  he  is  not  above  the  law ;  but,  without  meaning  the 
slightest  disrespect  to  Mr.  O'Connell,  I  must  say  that  if  I 
put  on  tbe  one  hand  the  success  of  a  great  and  important 
measure  like  the  reform  bill,  and  on  tbe  other  tbe  confine- 
ment of  Mr.  O'Connell  in  his  mojesty'a  gaol  of  Kilmain- 
ham  for  three,  six,  or  nine  months,  I  .must  say  that  what 
became  of  Mr.  O'Connell  was  as  the  dust  in  the  balance. 
Besides,  the  impression  of  the  supremacy  of  the  law  was 
made  upon  the  people  by  the  bet  of  the  verdict  having 
been  obtained  against  him,  and  W  immediate  change  was 
wrought  in  the  system  of  agitation,  which,  indeed,  ceased. 
Such  being  the  case,  the  question  of  what  might  be  the 
personal  consequences  to  any  individual  by  tbe  dissolution 
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became  of  still  less  importance  than  it  ni  before."  On 
this  speech  Mr.  Roebuck  makes  some  judicious  reflections, 
which  apply  equally  to  other  passages  of  Mr.  O'Connell's 
life  —"Mr.  Stanley  knew  well  when  he  launched  this 
barbed  and  poisoned  shaft  the  pain  he  was  about  to  in- 
flict, the  anger  he  would  inevitably  create.  The  pleasure 
of  giving  this  oflenos  to  Mr.  O'Connell  was  too  great  a 
temptation  for  Mr.  Stanley's  small  stock  of  prudence  and 
forbearance.  The  immediate  enjoyment  and  triumph  were 
all  his  own;  the  mischief  that  followed  was  felt  by  his 
colleagues  and  his  country.  Had  this  favourable  oppor- 
tunity been  taken  advantage  of,  had  the  ministry  con- 
ciliated Mr.  O'Connell,  the  peace  of  Ireland  might  have 
been  secured,  the  coercion  bill  would  never  have  been  called 
for,  or  thought  necessary,  and  the  whig  administration 
would  have  escaped  the  disastrous  consequences  of  that  fatal 
measure— fatal  alike  to  the  stability  of  their  cabinet  and 
the  welfare  of  the  United  Kingdom."  They  had  another 
excellent  opportunity  of  conciliation,  without  any  violation 
of  consistency,  when  Mr.  O'Connell  was  lord  mayor  of 
Dublin.  Daring  bis  year  of  office,  the  viceregal  court  was 
completely  estranged  from  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city, 
which  he  no  doubt  keenly  felt ;  but  when  it  lavished  i  ta 
attentions  upon  his  successor,  Mr.  George  Roe,  he  could  no 
longer  control  his  vexation,  feeling  that  the  slight  was  not 
only  put  upon  him  personally,  but  upon  the  church  and 
people  of  which  he  was  the  champion.  He  accordingly 
introduced  the  repeal  agitation  into  the  Dublin  corporation, 
and  commenced  a  monster  debate,  which  lasted  several 
days,  in  defiance  of  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  the  lord 
mayor,  one  of  the  moat  enlightened  liberals  and  steady 
friends  of  the  Roman  catholics  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Irish  protestants. 

On  the  21th  of  June,  lord  John  Russell  proposed  his 
second  edition  of  the  reform  bill.  His  speech  on  this 
occasion  was  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  one  with  which  he 
introduced  the  measure  at  first.  There  was  no  longer 
any  hesitation  or  timidity.  He  was  no  longer,  feeling  his 
way  doubtfully  in  an  untried  path,  or  navigating  without 
compass  along  a  dangerous  coast.  He  boldly  launched 
out  to  sea,  with  his  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  north  star, 
certain  of  his  course,  and  confident  of  the  issue.  The 
discussions  of  the  previous  session  had  thrown  a  flood  of 
light  upon  the  whole  question.  Sustained  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  people,  and  animated  by  the  sympathy  of  the 
majority  around  him  on  the  ministerial  benches,  be  spoke  as 
if  a  greater  and  more  vigorous  mind  had  taken  possession 
of  his  frame.  He  was  strong  in  argument,  cutting  in 
aamasm,  defiant  in  tone,  powerful  in  declamation.  Borne 
by  the  power  of  public  opinion  to  a  higher  and  more 
commanding  position,  and  proudly  conscious  of  the 
elevation,  he  seemed  ashamed  of  the  petty  proposals  of 
former  years,  and  felt  his  heart  as  well  as  his  intellect 
expanding  to  the  greatness  of  the  new  position.  The  bill 
was  read  a  first  time  without  opposition,  the  discussion 
being  expressly  reserved  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  the  second 
reading,  which  was  fixed  for  the  1th  of  July.  Inthemean- 
time,  the  Irish  bill  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Stanley  on  the 
80th  of  Jane,  Messrs,  O'Connell  and  Sheil  complaining 
bitterly  of  the  difference  existing,  to  the  disadvantage  of 


Ireland,  between  the  proposed  plans  of  reform  for  the  two 
countries.  On  the  following  day  the  lord  advocate 
brought  in  the  bill  relating  to  Scotland. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  lord  John  Russell  moved  the 
second  reading  of  the  English  reform  bill.  A  debate  of 
three  nights  followed,  containing  little  or  no  novelty  in 
the  argument,  nothing  but  a  wearisome  repetition  of  points 
that  had  been  discussed  all  over  the  country,  hundreds  of 
times,  during  the  last  few  months.  The  most  interesting 
feature  was  the  position  of  Sir  Robert  Fed,  who  un- 
fortunately placed  himself  in  the  front  of  the  battle  against 
reform,  in  which  he  proved  himself  so  able  a  general,  that  all 
enlightened  friends  of  the  country  must  have  lamented  hia 
false  position.  Mr.Roebuck,  writing  in  1849,  says:—" Sir 
Robert  Feel,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  met  a  really 
hostile  house  of  commons,  and  showed,  by  the  dexterity 
with  which  he  managed  the  prejudices  and  conciliated 
the  good  will  of  his  opponents,  that  seldom  in  that  noose 
had  there  been  seen  any  one  more  skilful  in  that  carious 
species  of  disputative  warfare  which  occurs  in  deliberative 
assemblies.  To  wise  forethought,  to  large  and  generous 
views,  to  philosophy,  to  eloquence,  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  could  lay  no  claim  on  this  occasion.  Astute- 
ness, quickness,  dexterity,  and  a  certain  plausibility  that 
appeared  like  wisdom — all  these  were  his.  But  looking  at 
his  conduct  as  that  of  a  statesman,  whose  aim  and  purpose 
in  life  was  the  good  of  bis  country,  his  whole  coarse  of 
conduct  was  a  glaring  error.  All  his  anticipations  of  evil 
have  been  signally  belied,  and  he  now  stands  a  living 
witness  of  his  own  grievous  mistake,  both  as  regards  his 
own  position  and  the  future  destinies  of  his  country.  The 
convulsions  with  which  he  threatened  us,  as  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  reform  bill,  have  not  occurred.  The 
internal  condition  of  this  country  and  its  external  relations 
have  received  no  shock  from  the  change  which  he  so 
vehemently  deprecated.  The  obedience  of  the  people  to 
the  law  is  as  great  as  ever ;  the  wisdom  and  intelligence  of 
the  more  instructed  among  us  still  guide  and  direct  us. 
We  are,  in  short,  still  a  peaceful,  enlightened,  and  im- 
proving people.  -  If,  then,  the' threatening  denunciations  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  were  really  believed  by  himself,  certain  it  is 
hewas  most  completely  mistaken;  if  they  were  the  mere 
artifice  of  an  unscrupulous  rhetorician,  they  have  received 
a  most  signal  rebuke.".  In  a  note,  Mr.  Roebuck  adds  the 
expression  of  an  opinion  from  which  few  men  will  now  bo 
found  to  dissent — "  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  reason  for 
believing  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  not  really  in  earnest. 
Being  a  man  he  was  subject  to  error,  and  this  was  the 
capital  mistake  of  bis  life."  * 

The  division  on  the  second  reading  took  place  on  the 
6th  of  July,  when  the  numbers  were— for  the  bill,  367 ; 
against  it,  231 ;  majority,  136.  This  result  was  a  sufficient 
vindication  of  the  appeal  made  to  the  country.  The  nation 
had  now  spoken  constitutionally  as  to  the  evils  of  the  old 
system  of  representation,  and  unmistakably  expressed  its 
determination  to  have  it  reformed.  The  measure  might  be 
delayed  in  the  commons  by  vexatious  opposition.  Bat  if 
it  were  to  be  defeated  it  must  be  by  the  house  of  lords. 


a.d.  1831.] 
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and  it  required  some  boldness  in  the  majority  of  that 
;.jjscmHy  to  take  upon  itself  to  hinder  the  other  branch  of 
the  legislature  from  effecting  its  own  reform.  The  bill 
now  went  into  committee,  when  the  cose  of  each  borough 
which  it  was  proposed  to  disfranchise  came  under  separate 
consideration.  In  schedule  A  were  placed,  alphabetically, 
all  the  boroughs  which  had  less  than  2,000  of  population, 
and  these  were  to  be  disfranchised.  When  Appleby,  the 
first  on  the  list,  came  under  consideration,  there  was  a  keen 
contest  as  to  the  actual  numbers  then  in  the  town,  and  the 
question  turned  upon  the  census,  by  which  the  committee 
were  to  be  guided.    By  the  census  of  1821  the  place  would 


are  aware  of  the  event  which  is  casting  its  shadow  before 
—namely,  that  the  boroughs  will  be  overtaken  by  the 
population  returns  of  1831.  Iu  another  fortnight  these 
returns  would  be  laid  before  the  house ;  and  though  his 
majesty's  ministers  now  proceed  expressly  on  the  doctrine 
of  a  population  of  2,000  and  4,000,  they  are  guilty  of  the 
inconceivable  absurdity  of  proceeding  on  the  returns  of 
1821,  when  they  can  SO  soon  be  in  possession  of  the  census 
of  1831."  The  house,  however,  determined,  by  a  majority 
of  1 18,  to  proceed  upon  the  old  census,  A  series  of  weari- 
some debates  upon  tbe  details  of  each  particular  borough 
proceeded  from  day  to  day,  and  lasted  for  two  months,  the- 


be  disfranchised,  but  the  inhabitants  affirmed  that  by  the 
census  of  1831,  then  in  progress,  they  were  shown  to  have 
more  than  the  requisite  number;  and  Sir  Robert  Peel 
contended  strenuously  that  they  should  wait  for  the  more 
correct  information.  Mr.  Wynn  having  moved  a  general 
resolution  that  the  consideration  of  the  schedules  should  be 
j>oetponed  till  the  result  of  the  census  was  published,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  said,  with  great  show  of  reason,  "After 
having  obtained  so  large  a  majority  as  136  on  the  principle 
i*f  the  bill,  government  would  bave  acted  wisely,  even  for 
i  lie  interests  of  the  measure  itself,  to  hare  postponed  going 
into  details,  till  they  were  in  possession  of  better  documents 
o:i  which  to  proceed.  They  know  what  is  coming;  they 
121— New  Series.: 


ministry  invariably  carrying  their  points  by  triumphant 
majorities.  The  tone  of  the  discussion  was  often  acrimonious 
as  might  naturally  be  expected,  from  the  weighty  personal 
interests  involved.  Sir  Edward  Sugden  solemnly  declared' 
that  he  considered  the  tone  and  manner,  as  well  as  the  argu- 
ment, of  tbe  attorney-general  as  indicating  that  they  were 
to  be  dragooned  into  the  measure.  In  the  opinion  of  Sir 
Charles  Wetherall,  all  this  was  "  too  capricious,  too  trifling, 
too  tyrannical,  and  too  insulting  to  the  British  public,  to 
carry  with  it  the  acquiescence  either  of  the  majority  within 
or  the  majority  without  the  house."  The  ill  temper  and 
factious  obstruction  of  the  opposition  greatly  damaged  the 
tory  party  out  of  doors  and  exasperated  the  people  against 
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them.    Indignant  and  impatient,  the  public  began  to  cry 
oat,  "  Are  we  bound  to  await  the  pleasure  of  these  interested 
and  fictions  opponent*  ?    Are  we  tamely  to  suffer  them 
employ  the  forms  of  the  constitution  thua  unjustly 


•  of  delay  ?  and  shall  we  not  quicken  their  tedious 
pace,  by  a  aigajfloant  exhibition  of  our  power  and  oar 


During  the  passage  of  the  bill  through  committee,  three 
important  proposals  were  made— lie  first  by  lord  Chandoe 
— that  tenants  paying  fifty  pounds  per  annum  for  their 
holdings  should  have  a  vote  in  the  counties.  This  was 
known  as  "  The  Chandoe  clause  of  the  reform  bill,'1  which 
was  carried  on  the  18th  of  August,  by  a  majority  of  84, 
the  numbers  being  232  and  148.  Mr.  Hume  proposed  that 
the  colonies  should  be  represented  in  the  house  of  commons ; 
but  the  motion  was  negatived  without  a  division.  Mr. 
Hunt,  the  celebrated  radical  reformer,  moved  that  all 
householders  paying  rates  and  taxes  should  have  votes;  but, 
strange  to  say,  household  suffrage  had  in  the  committee  but 
a  single  supporter,  Mr.  Hunt  himself,  who  upon  a  divudo* 
constituted  the  minority.  Mr.  Hume  asked  only  nineteen 
members  to  represent  100,000,000  of  inhabitants,  including 
our  Indian  empire,  to  which  he  would  give  four  representa- 
tives. It  was  certainly  a  small  demand,  but  as  a  repre- 
sentation of  our  colonies  and  dependencies  it  was  ludicrously 
inadequate.  Those  who  consider  the  present-state  of  our 
Australian  colonies,  governing  themselves  by  means  of 
their  own  effective  legislatures,  and  eoneuaaas;  ™«"iMd 
more  British  produce  than  all  the  Ai 
be  amused  to  read  that  when  An  stasia  was  saaaaoned 
as  a  place  entitled  to  send  a  member  te  sssisbhbsbU  aaclia- 
ment,  there  was  a  loud  laugh. 
At  length,  after  every  «ksosfl«€-ltaH,snMl  *«vrr  wvi 

I j  jil i li  si*  the  MsB»Maiis»tT 

jecte  of  all  possible  motions  ami- 
fare  which,  for  animosity 

our  parliamentary  history,  the  haD  was  asaaa  aaad  thne 
on  the  21st  of  September,  aad  passsi  sy  a  innjisiiij)  sat  269, 
the  numbers  being  345  to  236.  Truw—rtl  n—  iiisssjuml 
with  loud  and  long-continued  cheering  iff  Acxebmmtmm 
the  house.  The  anxious  and  impatiaat  inadatnin  in  tie 
streets  caught  up  the  sounds  of  triumph  with  exultant 
enthusiasm  ;  the  acclamations  of  all  classes  of  the  people 
rang  throughout  the  agitated  metropolis.  The  news  spread 
like  wildfire  through  the  country,  and  was  everywhere 
received  with  ringing  of  bells,  and  other  demonstrations  of 
joy.  As  soon  as  the  bill  passed,  an  illumination  of  London 
was  proposed,  and  an  application  was  made  to  the  lord 
mayor,  in  order  to  obtain  his  sanction,  which  was  granted. 
The  illumination  was -extensive,  and  those  who  refused  to 
comply  had  their  windows  broken  by  the  populace.  la 
many  places  the  people,  whose  patience  had  been  so  severely 
tested,  began  to  lose  their  self-control,  and  were  betrayed 
into  riotous  conduct.  Mr.  Macaulay,  and  other  leading 
reformers  in  parliament,  had  warned  the  opposition  of  this 
danger,  and  it  turned  out  that  their  apprehensions  were 
not  altogether  visionary. 
At  Length,  on  the  22nd  of  September,  lord  Join 


attended  by  lord  Althorp,  and  a  great  body  of  the  most 

distinguished  reformers,  appeared  at  the  her  of  the  house  I  of  the  changes  which  had  of  necessity  attended  his  opinions 


of  lords,  and  handed  the  English  reform  bill  to  the  lord 
chancellor,  praying  the  concurrence  of  their  lordships. 
This  scene  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  great  historical 
painting.  The  bill,  without  any  opposition  or  remark  from 
any  conservative  peer,  was  read  a  first  time  on  the  motion 
of  earl  Grey,  and  ordered  to  be  read  a  second  time  on 
Monday  week.  On  a  subsequent  day,  a  petition  in  favour 
of  the  bill  having  been  presented,  the  marquis  of  West- 
minster asserted  that  the  bill  having  passed  the  commons, 
to  which  it  peculiarly  belonged,  the  peers  ought  not  to  in- 
terfere with  it  For  this  he  wss  rebuked  by  lord  Eldon, 
who  said,  "  The  proposition  that  Ha  peers  of  England  had 
no  interest  in  this  question,  was  the  most  absurd  one  that 
ever  had  been  uttered  or  propounded,  there  or  elsewhere. 
He  hoped  and  believed  that,  when  the  question  came  to  be 
discussed  by  their  lordships,  they  would  do  their  duty, 
fearlessly  and  manfully,  and  at  the  hazard  of  all  the  con- 
sequences. He  should  be  utterly  ashamed  of  himself  if 
he  gave  way  to  the  imputation  of  being  prevented  by  fear 
from  Aiing  his  duty.  Bred  as  he  had  been  in  loyalty, 
living  under  the  law,  and  revering  the  constitution  of  his 
.try — now  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  fourscore 
years,  he  would  rather  die  in  his  place  than  snppress  his 
indignation  at  such  sentiments."  "It  is  difficult,"  says  lord 
Campbell,  "  to  imagine  the  consternation  now  fait  by  him 
who  had  successfully  resisted  such  mild  reforms  as  taking 
away  the  vanishment  of  death  for  the  offence  of  stealing  to 
the  vahw  sf  forty  shillings  in  a  dwelling-house,  or  five 
shffiay  in  a  shop,  when  he  regarded  the  triumphant 
peagsssBssT  a  measure  which  was  to  operate  a  revolution, 
lij  liln  1 1 mi  fiaisn  of  political  power,  under  the  form  of  a 
legislative  act,  t»  he  passed  by  king,  lords,  and  commons." 
The  debate  lasted  a  week,  and  was  conducted  with  extra  - 
ordinary  ability,  w&h*  freshness  of  interest  and  eloquence 
which  seemed  hardly  possible  on  so  worn  a  subjoct. 
Riiisiik  its  progress  ta—  was  a  skirmish  between  the  lord 
riasmsBor  aad  hard  Eldest  on  the  legality  of  public  meet- 
ings. A.  peer  staked  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Birmingham 
Fafenoal  Union,  attended  fcy  many  thousands,  an  orator 
siiTinrirl  tisray  if  ahs  refoaa  bill  should  be  rejected  by  the 
lords,  *•  aaaae  *•  pay  tsasse  any  more ;  that  he  called  upon 
those  psssaat  who  auapurted  his  motion  to  hold  up  their 
hands;  ana  that  tlnsnupon  a  forest  of  hands  was  held  np, 
amidst  immense  sheeting.  The  lord  chancellor  expressed  dis- 
approbation of  the  proceedings;  nevertheless,  he  conld  not 
say,  as  a  lawyer,  that  there  was  any  breach  of  the  king's 
peace,  or  any  offence  that  the  law  knows  how  to  punish. 
Lord  Eldon  took  fire  at  this  opinion.  As  a  lawyer,  he 
declared  that  every  man  who  held  up  his  hand  was  respon- 
sible for  the  language  of  the  speaker,  and  he  begged  to 
tell  the  noble  and  learned  lord  that  his  seat  on  the  wool- 
sack could  not  be  maintained  by  any  one  for  six  months, 
"  if  the  doctrines  now  circulated  through  the  country,  and 
placed  every  morning  under  the  review  of  every  one,  are 
suffered  to  be  promulgated  any  longer." 

The  debate  ou  the  second  reading  commenced  on  the  3rd 

of  October,  with  a  speech  from  lord  Grey— grave,  elaborate, 

earnest,  and  impressive  i  simple,yet  dignified.  He  described 

regard  to  parliamentary  reform,  spoke 
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on  the  savbject,  Mid  of  the  circumstances  which,  at  the  close 
of  bis  long  career,  when  the  conservative  spirit  is  naturally 
strongest  in  every  man,  had  led  him  to  endeavour  to  put  ii 
practice  the  theories  and  speculations  of  his  youth  and 
manhood.  And  with  the  matured  wisdom  which  a  fine  ' 
tellect  and  upright  nature  like  his  enabled  him  to  acquire, 
he  said — "  I  felt  that  the  most  prudent  and  the  most  safe 
measure  I  could  propose  would  be  a  bold  one ;  and  this  the 
more  especially,  because  I  felt  that  looking  to  the  safety  of 
the  country  as  our  true  policy,  I  could  effect  what  would 
satisfy  the  feelings  and  reasonable  desires  of  the  people, 
which  would  thus  give  me  a  position  on  which  I  could 
make  a  firm  stand  for  the  defence  of  the  true  principles  of 
the  constitution."  Towards  the  close  of  his  speech,  he 
said — "Brave,  I  know  your  lordships  to  be,  and  angrily 
susceptible  when  approached  with  a  menace.  I  fling  aside 
nil  ideas  of  menace  or  intimidation ;  bat  I  conjure  yon,  as 
you  Talue  your  rights  and  dignities,  and  as  you  wish  to 
transmit  them  unimpaired  to  your  posterity,  to  lend  a 
willing  ear  to  the  representations  of  the  people.  Do  not 
take  up  a  position  which  will  show  that  you  will  not  attend 
to  theroice  of  nine-tenths  of  the  people,  who  call  upon  you 
in  a  tone  too  loud  not  to  be  heard,  and  too  decisive  to  be 
misunderstood.  The  people  are  all  but  unanimous  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill ;  the  immense  preponderance  of  county 
members,  and  members  for  populous  places  which  have 
voted  for  it,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  that.  If  this  met 
be  refused,  none  other  will  be  accepted— none  less  would,  if 
accepted,  be  satisfactory.  Do  not,  I  beg,  flatter  yourselves 
that  it  is  possible  by  a  less  effective  measure  than  this  to 
quiet  the  storm  which  will  rags,  and  to  govern  the  agita- 
tion which  will  have  been  produced.  I  certainly  deprecate 
popular  violence.  As  a  citizen  of  a  free  state,  and  feeling 
that  freedom  is  essentially  connected  with  order,  I  deprecate 
it.  As  a  member  of  the  government,  it  is  my  duty  to 
maintain  tranquillity;  but  as  a  citizen,  as  a  member  of  the 
government,  as  a  man  and  a  statesman,  I  am  bound  to  look 
at  the  consequences  which  may  flow  from  rejecting  the 
measure.  And  although  I  do  not  say,  as  the  noble  duke 
(Wellington)  did  on  another  occasion,  that  the  rejection  of 
this  measure  will  lead  to  civil  war — I  trust  it  unit  not  pro- 
duce any  tuck  tfftel — yet  I  see  such  consequences  likely  to 
arise  from  it,  as  make  me  tremble  for  the  security  of  this 
house  and  of  this  country.  Upon  your  lordships,  then,  as 
you  value  the  tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  I 
earnestly  call  to  consider  well  before  you  reject  this 
measure." 

The  most  impressive  part  of  this  memorable  oration  was 
the  appeal  to  the  bishops.  He  said—"  Let  me  respectfully 
entreat  the  right  reverend  prelates  to  consider  that,  if  this 
bill  be  rejected  by  a  narrow  majority  of  the  lay  peers,  snd 
its  fate  should  thus  be  decided,  within  a  few  votes,  by  the 
votes'  of  the  heads  of  the  church,  what  will  then  be  their 
situation  with  the  country?  Tou  have  shown  tliat  you 
are  not  indifferent  to  the  signs  of  the  times.  You  have 
introduced,  In  the  way  in  which  all  such  measures  ought 
to  be  introduced  by  the  heads  of  the  church,  measures  of 
melioration.  In  this  yon  have  acted  with  a  prudent  fore- 
thought. You  appear  to  have  felt  that  the  eyes  of  the 
country  were  upon  you ;  (hot  it  it  memory  to  put  your 


houte  in  order,  and  prepare  for  the  coming  storm.  I 
implore  you  to  follow  on  this  occasion  the  same  prudent 
course.  There  ere  many  questions  at  present  which  may 
take  a  fatal  direction,  if  upon  a  measure  on  which  the 
nation  has  fixed  its  hopes,  and  which  is  necessary  for  its 
welfare,  the  decision  of  this  house  should,  by  means  of  their 
votes,  be  in  opposition  to  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the 
people.  Yon  are  the  ministers  of  peace ;  earnestly  do  I 
hope  that  the  result  of  your  votes  may  be  such  as  will  tend 
to  the  peace,  tranquillity,  and  happiness  of  the  country. " 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  bishops  were  utterly 
deaf  to  this  appeal.  Through  their  votes,  it  may  be  said, 
the  measure  was  rejected.  Had  the.  bishops  voted  the 
other  way,  it  would  have  been  carried  by  a  majority  of 
one.  The  majority  against  it  was  forty-one,  and  the 
number  of  bishops  that  voted  against  the  bill  was  twenty- 
one— just  enough  to  turn  the  scale.  The  solitary  supporter 
of  the  measure  on  the  episcopal  bench  wss  the  bishop  of 
Norwich.  The  people  were  violently  exasperated  by  this 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  heads  of  the  national  church. 
They  could  make  allowance  for  the  hereditary  peers — for 
the  feelings  of  caste  in  those  who  were  born  to  wear 
coronets,  and  who  were  naturally  proud  of  their  "  gentle 
blood ; "  but  most  of  the  bishops  were  commoners  by  birth, 
some  of  them  sprung  from  the  plebeian  ranks,  and  it  was 
felt  that  they  ought  not  to  have  made  the  episcopal  bench  .  . 
a  barrier  in  the  way  of  the  concession  of  popular  rights. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  bishops  became  odious  to  .', 
the  people,  as  the  men  who  threw  out  the  bill.  .  , 

A  speaker  at  the  great  meeting  of  the  Birmingham 
Political  Union,  anticipating  this  conduct  of  the  bishops,  t 
expressed  the  popular  feeling  in  the  following  terms: — 
"  It  is  said  the  reverend  fathers  in  God,  the  bishops,  will 
oppose  this  bill ;  if  they  do,  their  fate,  which  even  now  is 
exceedingly  doubtful,  will  be  irrevocably  sealed.  The 
haughty  remnants  of  the  establishment  will  be  buried  in 
the  dust,  with  s  nation's  execration  for  their  epitaph  :  the 
splendid  mitre  will  fall  from  the  heads  of  the  bishops ;  their 
creeses  will  fall  aa  if  from  a  palsied  hand ;  their  robes  of 
lawn  will  be  turned  into  garments  of  mourning ;  and  my  \ 

lord  bishop  of  London  may  shut  up  his  episcopal  palace,  i 

and  take  out  a  licence  for  a  beer-shop  I"* 

Lord  Eldon  described  the  progress  of  the  debate  from 
day  to  day  in  letters  to  members  of  his  family.  Lord 
Dudley  and  lord  Haddington  quite  surprised  snd  delighted 
the  zealous  old  man — they  spoke  so  admirably  against  the 
bill.  LordCarnarrondeliveredamostexcellentspeech;  but 
lord  Plunket's  speaking  disappointed  him.  The  fifth  night 
of  the  debate  was  occupied  by  the  lawyers.  Lord  Eldon 
■following  lord  Wynford  and  lord  Plunket— solemnly 
delivered  his  conscience  on  this  momentous  occasion.  He 
was  ill  and  weak,  and  being  an  octogenarian,  he  might  be 
said  to  be  speaking  on  the  edge  of  the  grave.  He  expressed 
his  horror  of  the  new  doctrines  which  had  been  laid  down, 
with  respect  to  the  law  of  the  country  and  its  institutions. 
He  could  not  consent  to  have  all  rights  arising  out  of 
charters,  and  all  the  rights  of  close  boroughs,  swept  away. 
Boroughs,  he  contended,  were  both  property  and  trust. 
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Close  corporations  had  m  good  a  eight  to  hold  their 
charters  under  the  great  seel  as  any  of  their  lordships 
had  to  their  titles  and  their  peerages-  Ho  said  that  he 
was  a  freeman  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne ;  he  had  received 
his  education  in  the  corporation  school  of  that  town  on 
cheap  terms,  aa  the  sou  of  a  freeman;  he  had  a  right  to 
it}  and  he  had  hoped  that,  when  hi*  aaheB  were  laid  in  the 
gcave,  he  might  have  given  some  memorandum  that  the 
boys  there,  situated  aa  he  was,  night  rise  to  be  chancellor* 
of  England,  if,  having  the  advantage  of  that  education, 
they  were  honest,  faithful,  and  industrious.  But  this  bill 
was  to  do  away  with  corporation!.  He  concluded  by 
saying  that  he  feared  in  his  eoul  the  bill  would  go  the 
length  of  introducing  in  its  train,  if  passed,  universal 
suffrage,  annual  parliaments,  and  vote  by  ballot.  It  would 
unhinge  the  whole  frame  of  society .  It  waa  altogether 
incompatible  with  the  existence  of  the  house  of  lords.  He 
thus  concluded:  "I,  my  lords,  hove  nearly  run  my  race 
in  this  world,  and  must  soon  go  to  my  Maker  and  my  dread 
account  What  I  have  said  in  this  instance,  in  all  sincerity, 
I  have  expressed  out  of  my  love  to  your  lordships; 
and  in  that  sincerity  I  will  solemnly  assort  pij  heartfelt 
belief  that  with  this  bill  in  operation  the  monarchy  cannot 
exist,  and  that  it  is  totally  incompatible  with  the  existence 
of  the  British  constitution." 

Lord  Campbell  states  that  as  a  member  of  the  house  of 
commons  he  was  present  on  the  steps  of  the  throne  during 
this  memorable  debate,  and  heard  lord  Eldon's  iinpressrve 
speech,  which  was  listened  to  with  the  most  profound 
attention  on  all  sides.  ' '  Nothing  could  be  more  affecting 
than  the  allusion  by  the  octogenarian  ex -chancellor  to  the 
days  when  he  was  a  poor  boy  at  the  free  grammar  school  at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  no  one  considered  whether  he 
proved  very  logically  that  the  reform  bill  would  cat  off 
from  others  the  chance  of  following  in  the  same  illustrious 
career.  lie  was  much  exhausted  before  he  eat  down,  and 
n  noble  earl  from  &  distant  part  of  the  house  very  inde- 
corously requested  him  to  raise  hia  voice ;  but  this  inter- 
ruption excited  a  strong  expression  of  sympathy  and 
respect  in  his  fat  our,  as  well  from  those  who  thought  that 
he  was  haunted  by  delusive  terrors,  as  those  who  believed 
that  his  vaticinations  were  inspired  by  the  mystical  lore 
which  gives  to  the  wizard  in  the  sunset  of  life  a  glimpse  of 
coming  calamities."  * 

The  closing  night  of  the  debate  brought  oat  the  two 
most  illustrious  law  lords  in  the  house,  who  had  long  been 
rivals  and  competitors  in  the  arenas  of  professional  and 
political  life— lord  Brougham  and  lord  Lyndhurat.  Each 
was  holding  back  in  order  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
replying  to  the  other;  but  lord  Lyndhurat  managed  to 
have  the  last  word,  the  more  excitable  chancellor  having 
lost  patience,  and  flung  himself  into  the  debate.  Mr. 
Roebuck  contrast*  their  styles  happily :— "  The  style  of  lord 
Brougham,  though  vigorous  and  sometimes  happy,  was  too 
often  diffuse,  loose,  and  cumbrous,  and  always  wanting  in 
.  that  exquisite  accuracy,  simplicity,  and  constantly  equal  and 
sustained  force  of  his  more  sedate  and  self-collected  anta- 
gonist.   Looking  back,  however,  and  calmly  weighing  the 


merits  of  these  celebrated  efforts  of  these,  the  two  most 
distinguished  orators  of  that  day,  we  cannot,  I  think,  fail 
to  feel  that,  although  in  lord  Lyndhurst's  speech  there  was 
nothing  superfluous — that  all  was  severely,  and,  if  I  may 
use  the  expression,  serenely  great — yet  that,  in  the  higher, 
I  ought  to  say  the  highest,  excellence  of  impassioned 
reasoning,  his  rival  was  eminently  superior.  The  coli 
sagacity  of  lord  Lyndhurat  shines  steadily  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  discourse ;  but  we  feel  no  enthusiasm— we  axe 
not  touched  by  any  appeal  to  a  generous  sentiment — we 
never  appear  to  ourselves  exalted  by  being  called  upon  to 
■hare  in  and  sympathise  with  any  large  and  liberal  policy. 
The  speech  of  the  lord  chancellor  produces  effects  of  a 
very  different  description.  Discursive,  sometimes  even 
trivial,  it  contains  splendid  and  exciting  appeals,  wise  and 
generous  sentiments,  cogent,  effuetive  argument ;  and  wc 
are  anxious  to  believe  him  right,  because,  while  he  attempts 
to  satisfy  the  understanding,  he  enlists  in  his  favour  the 
emotion  of  his  hearers,  by  exhibiting  an  earnest  solicitude 
for  the  well-being  of  his  country  and  his  kind." 

The  last  night's  debate  continued  till  between  six  and 
seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  8th  of 
October,  It  was  a  night  of  intense  anxiety,  both  in  the 
house  and  out  of  doors.  The  space  about  the  throne  was 
thronged  with  foreigners  and  members  of  the  other  houae. 
There  was  a  number  of  ladies,  peeresses,  and  their  daughters, 
sitting  there  the  whole  night,  manifesting  their  excitement 
in  every  way  consistent  with  decorum.  Palace  Yard,  and 
the  space  all  round  the  house,  was  thronged  with  people 
waiting  to  hear  the  result  of  the  division.  The  night 
was  wet,  however,  and  the  debate  was  so  protracted  that 
the  crowd  had  dispersed  before  morning.  This  was  a 
matter  of  consolation  to  the  opposition  peers,  who  dreaded 
a  mobbing.  It  was  now  broad  daylight,  and  no  sound 
was  heard  outside  except  the  rolling  of  the  carriages  of  the 
peers,  who  passed  up  Parliament  Street  as  quietly  aa  if 
they  had  come  from  disposing  of  a  road  bill.  The  fate 
of  the  bill  was  that  day  decided.  Tor  it,  IDS  ;  against  it — 
199— leaving  a  majority  of  41.  "  The  night  was  made 
interesting,"  wrotelord  Eldon,  "  by  the  anxieties  of  all  pre- 
sent. Perhaps,  fortunately,  the  mob  on  the  outside  would 
not  wait  so  long." 

The  result  produced  intense  excitement,  and  led  to 
rioting  and  outrage  in  the  metropolis,  and  in  some  of  the 
provincial  towns.  In  London,  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
the  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  the  marquis  of  Londonderry, 
were  assaulted  in  the  street,  and  rescued  with  difficulty 
from  the  fury  of  the  mob.  Lord  Londonderry,  who  had 
signalised  himself  during  the  debate  by  the  violence  of  his 
opposition,  was  struck  senseless  from  his  horse  by  a  shower 
of  stones  at  the  gate  of  the  palace,  amidst  cries  of  "  Murder 
him !  Cut  his  throat ! "  Persons  respectably  dressed,  and 
wearing  ribbons  round  their  arms,  took  the  lead  on  these  oc- 
casions, giving  orders,  and,  rushing  forward  from  the  crowd. 
The  houses  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  lord  Bristol,  and  all 
other  anti-reforming  peers,  had  been  visited  by  the  mob,  and 
left  withont  gloss  in  their  windows.  All  the  shops  in  town 
shut.  "  The  accounts  from  Derbyshire,  Nottingham- 
shire, and  other  places,"  wrote  lord  Eldon,  "are  very 
uncomfortable.      I  heard  last  night  that  the  king  was 
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frightened  by  the  appearance  of  the  people  outside  of  St. 
/inert." 

Although  the  division  took  no  one  by  surprise,  as  the 
rejection  of  the  Ml  by  the  lords  was  expected,  yet  the 
shock  to  society  was  vbfj  violent.  The  fhnds  suddenly  fell, 
and  there  was  that  foiling  of  vague  anxiety  ia  the  public 
mind  which  often  portends  tome  great  calamity.  At 
Derby,  they  broke  open  the  gaol,  and  demolished  the  pro- 
perty of  the  anti-reformers  of  the  place.  At  Nottingham 
there  was  terioos  rioting,  which  ended  in  the  otter  destruc- 
tion by  fire  of  the  ancient  castle,  once  the  property  of  the 
duke  of  Newcastle,  who-  had  given  violent  offence,  by  his 


preaeion,  which  has  become  historical,  and  which,  con- 
sidering that  the  faction  to  which  he  alluded  was  the 
majority  of  the  order  to  which  he  himself  belonged,  must 
be  admitted  to  be  one  of  extraordinary  boldness.  He 
said :  "  I  beg  to  acknowledge  with  heartfelt  gratitude  the 
endeserved  honour  done  me  by  150,000  of  my  country- 
men. Our  prospects  are  now  obscured  for  a  moment,  and 
I  trust  only  for  a  moment.  It  is  impossible  that  the 
whisper  of  /action  should  prevail  againul   the  voice  of  Ike 

Encouraged  by  language  like  this  from  ministers  of  the 
crown,  the  voice  of  the  nation  became  louder  and  more 


rash  declaration  with  regard  to  his  voters  at  Newark,  '  menacing  every  day.  Meetings,  attended  by  vast  mul- 
"  that  he  had  a  right  to  do  what  he  pleased  with  his  own."  titudes  of  angry  and  determined  men,  were  held  in  Liver - 
Tiie  popular  fury,  however,  toon  subsided,  and  the  public  pool,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  most  of  the  large  towns, 
mind  regained  tranqailEty,  in  the  fall  assurance  that  the  |  especially  where  the  democratic  element  was  predominant, 
carrying  of  the  bill  was  only  a  question  of  time,  and  that  ■  Tho  worst  and  most  destructive  of  all  the  riots  was  at 
the  popular  cause  must  ultimately  triumph.  What  most  i  Bristol.  Its  recorder  was  Sir  Charles  Wetherall,  noted 
materially  contributed  to  the  restoration  of  public  con-  for  his  vehemence  in  opposing  reform.  Considering  the 
fidenos  was  the  fact  that  the  king,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  excitement  and  desperation  that  had  been  recently  ez- 
of  a  revolution,  implored  the  ministers  to  retain  their  (  hibitcd  throughout  the  kingdom,  it  wm  scarcely  prudent 
places,  and  to  shape  their  bill  so  an  to  disarm  their  oppo-  ,  for  Sir  Charles  Wetherall  to  appear  in  Bristol  at  all  on 
sects;  and  on  the  feuWhig  Monday  ,in.  the  house  of  com-  ,  that  occasion.  At  all  events,  he  should  have  entered  the 
moos,  lord  EbringJun  moved  » voee  of  confidence  in  tho  city  privately,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  as 
government,  to  the  effect  that,  while  the  honse  lamented  quietly  as  possible.  Instead  of  that,  he  made  a  public 
the  present  state  of  a  BMW  in  favour  of  which  the  ,  and  pompous  entry  into  the  city  on  the  29th  of  October, 
opinion  of  the  country  had  been  so  unequivocally  expressed,  accompanied  by  the  magistrates  and  a  cavalcade  of  the 
and  which  had  been  matured  after  the  most  anxious  and  ,  tory  gentry.  This  offensive  pageant  was  naturally  followed 
laborious  discussions,  they  felt  imperatively  called  upon  to  by  a  mob  of  disorderly  characters,  hissing  and  groaning, 
re-aaeert  their  firm  adhmwues  to  its  principles  and  leading  They  soon  began  to  throw  stones  and  brickbats,  especially 
provisions,  and  their  unabated  confidence  m  the  integrity,  when  the  respectable  citizens  at  the  commercial  rooms 
perseverance,  and  sftSty  of  the  Banisters,  who,  in  intra-  received  their  polemical  recorder  with  three  cheers.  They 
ducing  it  and  conducting:  is  so  well,  had  consulted  the  best  assailed  the  mansion-house  with  a  shower  of  missiles.  The 
interests  of  the  country.  This  motion  was  carried  by  the  ,  mayor  having  called  upon  them  in  vain  to  retire,  the  riot 
largo  majority  of  131 ;  the  numbers  being  329  to  198.  '  act  was  read,  but  the  military  were  not  called  out  to 
Thus  supported  by  its  eessmonB,  the  ministers  retained  enforce  it.  Instead  of  dispersing,  the  mob  overpowered 
their  places;  and  the  king,  on  the  20th  of  October,  pro-  the  constables  aad  drove  them  back,  forced  open  the  doors 
rogucd  the  parliament  in  parson,  in  a  speech  which  the  of  the  maoswa -house,  smashed  the  furniture,  and  armed 
lords  might  take  as  the  king's  answer  to  their  note,  telling  themselves-  with;  the  iron  rails,  which  they  tore  up  in  front 
tbem  in  effect  that  by  their  obstinate  bigotry  they  were  of  tie  bnrkfing.  Sir  Charles  Wetherall  and  the  magis- 
Ktitng  themselves  in  antagonism  to  the  two  other  ~**tT-  (antes  providentially  escaped  by  a  back  door,  and  the 
tf  the  realm,  and  that  in  their  conduct  and  poatrion  lay  the  recorder  made  an.  undignified  retreat  from  the  city.  The 
tealdanger  to  theconstitutioo.  3m  majesty  said;  "To  the  military  were  a*  length  called  out,  and  after  aome  time 
waideratiim  of  the  impsrtant  question  of  the  reform  of  the  diiturnauce  seemed  to  be  quelled,  sad  the  dragoons, 
the  house  of  commons,  dte  attention  of  parliament  meet  '■  who  had  been  much  fatigued,  retired  for  the  night. 
necessarily  again  be  called  at  the  opening  of  the  ensuing  Bristol,  it  is- said,  has  always  been  distinguished  for  a  bad 
«sioa;  and  yen  may  be  assured  of  my  unaltered  desire  to  'moo-.  There7  are  foul  elements  in  most  large  seaports, 
promote  its  settfement  by  such  improvements  in  the  luenu-  which  it  is  dangerous  to  stir  up.  In  Bristol,  on  this  oc- 
wntation  as  may  be  found  necessary  for  securing  to  my  Bnejaw,  the  mob  became  the  very  incarnation  of  the  genius 
people  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  rights,  which,  in  com-  of  destruction,  which  ran  riot  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate 
hiuatiou  with,  those  of  the  earner  orders  of  the  state,  are  the  rule  of  literal  madness.  The  rioters  got  the  impression 
essential  to  the  support  of  our  free  coiurtitutiou."  ]  that  the  nriUtary  would  not  act,  and  moltUndea  of  the 

Under  the  trying  circumstances  in  which  tley  were  worst  characters  assembled  next  day,  bent  on  mischief  and 
piaced,  lord  Grey  and  his  colleagues  displayed  a  firmness  plunder.  The  bargemen  from  the  adjoining  canals— des- 
anrj  courage  which  entitled  them  to  ths  everlasting  grati-  ]  peradoes  with  the  wild,  fierce  aspect  of  banditti— coal- 
'*Je  of  the  country.    The  pluck  of  lord  John  Russell  in    heavers,  porters,  contiDgentefromallthedangerousclasses, 


particular  had  quite  an  inspiriting  effect 

frying  to  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  and  lord  Althorp, 
*kich  had  been  passed  by  the  Birmingham  Political  Union, 
"^  noble  paymaster  of  the  forces  used  an  antithetical  ex- 


the  reprobates  of  society,  thronged  forth  from  cellar  and 
garret,  from  the  lurking  places  of  professional  thieves,  and 
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the  haunts  of  the  vile  of  every  description,  like  birds  of 
prey  Socking  to  the  battle-field  on  the  morning  after  the 
fight,  with  a  ravenous  appetite,  to  feast  upon  the  dead. 
Such  classes  are  always  too  glad  to  have  some  oppor- 
tunity for  outrage,  some  excuse  for  breaking  down  the 
fences  of  property,  and  preying  upon  their  neighbours. 
Accordingly,  they  first  proceeded  to  the  mansion-house, 
broke  open  its  cellars,  and  regaled  themselves  with  their 
contents.  Tbe  military  were  again  brought  oat  to  quell 
the  now  intoxicated  rioters ;  but  there  was  no  magistrate 
there  to  give  orders,  and  the  troops  were  marched  back  to 
the  barracks.  The  mob  then  proceeded  in  detached 
parties,  eacli  having  a  work  of  destruction  assigned  to  it. 
One  party  went  to  the  bridewell,  broke  open  the  doors, 


were  filled  with  a  maniacal  multitude,  yelling  in  triumph 
and  reeling  with  intoxication  i  many  of  them  lying  senseless 
on  the  pavement,  and  not  a  few  consumed  in  the  fires 
which  they  had  raised.  In  addition  to  the  public  buildings, 
forty-two  dwelling-houses  and  warehouses  were  burned. 
The  loss  of  property  was  estimated  at  half  a  million 
sterling.  This  work  of  destruction  commenced  on  Sunday, 
and  was  carried  on  during  the  night.  The  sky  was  red- 
dened with  the  conflagration,  while  the  military,  who  had 
been  sent  into  the  country  to  avoid  irritating  the  people 
and  the  paralysed  authorities,  looked  on  helplessly  from  a 
distance  at  the  progress  of  destruction.  On  Monday 
morning,  however,  they  recovered  from  their  consternation, 
and  resolved  to  make  an  effort  to  save  the  city.    The 


liberated  the  prisoners,  and  then  set  the  building  on  fire. 
Another  went  to  the  new  gaol,  and  performed  a  similar 
operation  there.  The  Gloucester  county  prison  was  next 
broken  open  and  coDsigued  to  the  flames.  The  principal 
toll-houses  about  the  city  shared  the  same  fate.  The 
bishop's  palace  was  pillaged  and  burned  to  the  ground. 
Becoming  more  maddened  as  they  proceeded,  their  passions 
raging  more  furiously  at  the  sight  of  the  conflagration  as 
it  spread,  the  mob  resolved  that  no  public  building  should 
be  left  standing.  The  mansion-house,  the  custom-house, 
the  excise  office,  and  other  public  buildings  were  wrapt  in 
flames,  which  were  seen  bursting  forth  with  awful  rapidity 
on  every  side.  The  blackened  and  smoking  walls  of  build- 
ings already  burned  were  falling  frequently  with  terrific 
crashing,  while  Queen's  Square  and  the  adjoining  streets 


magistrates  ordered  the  mi]  it. try  to  act,  and  under  the 
command  of  captain  Wetherall,  of  the  14  tb,  the  dragoons 
charged  the  rioters  in  earnest.  A  panic  now  seized  the 
mob,  who  fled  in  terror  before  the  flashing  swords  of  the 
troops  and  the  trampling  hoofs  of  their  horses,  some  of 
them  so  terror-stricken  that  they  rushed  for  safety  into 
burning  houses.  The  number  of  persons  killed  and 
wounded  during  this  terrible  business  was  ascertained  to 
be  110,  and  it  is  supposed  that  many  more  lost  their  lives 
in  the  burning  houses  that  were  never  heard  of.  The 
ringleaders  were  tried  in  December,  when  many  persons 
were  convicted,  of  whom  three  underwent  the  punishment 
of  death.  The  lord  chief  justice  Tenterden,  who  presided 
at  the  trial,  expounded  the  law  with  regard  to  riots,  which 
he  declared  to  be  this:  "Every  citizen  has  a  right  to 
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interfere  to  prevent  the  destraction  of  life  or  property 
without  waiting  for  orders  from  a  magistrate.  Soldiers 
do  not  cease  to  be  citizens,  and  the;,  too,  hare  the  right 
to  defend  themselves,  and,  without  waiting  for  orders  from 
the  civil  authorities,  they  are,  in  extreme  cases,  bound 
to  use  their  arms  in  defence  of  the  lives  and  property  of 
the  inhabitants." 

Some  important  lessons  were  taught  by  these  deplorable 
events  to  persons  in  authority,  civil  and  military,  as  well 
as  to  the  public  at  large.  First,  the  danger  of  inflaming 
;  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  masses  by  appeals  to  physical 
force,  and  by  the  denunciation  of  individuals,  pointing 
them  out  as  objects  of  popular  vengeance ;  secondly,  the 
danger  of  leaving  the  messes  in  such  a  state  of  ignorance, 
that  they  can  be  driven  to  lawless  courses  by  such  appeals ; 
thirdly,  that  it  is  a  grievously  false  humanity  in  magis- 
trates to  allow  rioting  to  go  ahead,  and  not  to  trample  out 
promptly  and  sternly  the  first  sparks  of  lawlessness  and 
incendiarism.  Early  in  the  following  year  the  mayor  and 
the  commanding  officer,  colonel  Brereton,  were  brought 
to  trial  for  neglect  of  duty.  The  mayor  was  acquitted,  as 
not  having  been  adequately  supported  by  the  military j 
but  colonel  Brereton's  humanity  led  to  the  most  painful 
consequences.  His  trial  began  on  the  9th  of  January 
following,  and  lasted  four  days,  during  which,  as  the 
proofs  against  him  accumulated,  he  was  overwhelmed  wi'Jt 
agony  of  mind.  On  the  night  of  the  12th  he  did  \iot 
visit,  as  was  his  custom,  the  chamber  of  his  two  motherless 
daughters.  He  was  heard  walking  for  hours  about  his 
room  danf  that  night,  and  in  the  morning,  when  the 
court  aannaUed,  it  was  announced  that  the  prisoner  had 
shot  huaaebT  through  the  heart. 

This  tragedy  produced  a  painful  suasHiua  tkruogh  the 
whole  eomroavjity.  The  facta  brought  to  light  at  the 
trial  aad  the  etfcct  of  dissociating  the  Bristol  osttrages 
from  the  tssne  of  nfisna,  with  which  they  had  no  real 
connection.  StiH  the  leadntg  awai-refbrmers  were  ex- 
tremely obnoxious  to  the  people;  and  as  raen'i  minds 
became  more  and  mare  heated,  ia.  rataaaiiag  deaaands  for 
national  rights,  wilHajlil  by  a  sartiai,  niiuati  opoaoas 
grew  into  greater  favour.  For  example,  a  national  political 
anion  was  formed  in  London,  and  held  a  great  meeting, 
at  which  Sir  Francis  Burdett  presided.  This  body  issued 
a  manifesto,  in  which  they  demanded  annual  parliaments, 
universal  suffrage,  and  vote  by  ballot.  This  was  a  legiti- 
mate demand ;  but  they  broached  communistic  and  sub- 
versive doctrines  when  they  proclaimed  "  that  all  property 
howttly  acquired  a  sacred  and  inviolable;  that  all  men 
are  born  equally  free,  and  have  certain  natural  and  in- 
alienable rights;  that  all  hereditary  distinctions  of  birth 
are  unnatural,  and  opposed  to  the  equal  rights  of  man, 
and  ought  to  be  abolished ;  and  that  they  would  never  be 
satisfied  with  any  laws  that  stopped  short  of  these  prin- 
ciples." Altogether,  the  country  was  in  a  most  dangerous 
crisis  in  the  autumn  of  1831. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


HnonatraUeni — Opentaf  ol  Latino 
BrUg*— Prorldoa  lor  tha  Piinceu  Victoria— Coronation  of  the 
King  and  Qowu— Hew  Peer*  jini  Baroneta— The  Tory  Fm  tampering 


wltli  lb*  King— Tie  Dak*  of  Wellington  Ubon  la  Wllilanla  ban 
fromWMg  Bosdags— Seaaral  Apanaaaaiaaora  Gnat  CwraMsa— 

Edward  Irving— Dr.  Arnold— To*  Cholera— Ignorance  of  Sanitary 
Uwi — The  Plagoeof  Be  volution,  and  lt»Ctn««— Hew  Political  Can- 
al by  Lord  WhameMe  law  Unka  at 
■embllBg  of  Parliament— Third  Intrn. 

and  Property— Debate  on 
— Tna  ItaliiiiiBUl  In  Cumuli  I  aa  rawfcij  uf  aha 
Bill— Debate  on  tna  Second  Roadlng  la  the  Lords— Lord  any  a 
Speech— Lord  Shrowlbnry— Lord  Durhim  and  the  Biihop  el  Exeter- 
Tha  Blihop  of  aiooonetes*e  Defence  of  tha  Bptanpal  Booth— Tho  BK1 
reed  a  Second  Time— Protest  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  otbare— 
Public  EicttemeDt  auring  the  Eaatar  fiecoaa— Proceeding*  of  Political 
Union*— Aggregate  .Meeting*  at  Birmingham— Rum  ol  the  Opposition 
Pearl— Lord  Lyn&nnt— Beebjnstlen  of  the  Mralitry— Lord  LyndSraret 
conmkad  by  tha  Klny— IB  Sabert  Paol  flocUne*  tna  FrapaareMn— Tito 
Doko  o(  Wellington '•  Attempt  to  lorni  a  Cabinet — Unpopularity  of  tna 
Kin(  *"&  Queen— Refusal  to  pay  T  uses— Withholding  tha  Snppllrn 
Threata  of  Inaumotfon— Lord  EbrlsgiOD'l  Motion  Tor  an  Addreii  to 
tha  King— Mr.  ILuaoIay  on  tha  Portion  or  the  Oppoatnon  Lords— Sk 
Robert  IngUa— Fallon  of  tba  Dnie  of  Wellington  to  form  a  Ministry— 
Tha  KIng'i  AltarnstlTt :  a  CrMlion  of  Pan  or  Civil  War— Ha  aub- 
intta  to  Lord  Grej'i  Term*-  The  Third  Banding  carried— Tie  King 
refuse*  to  gtre  hia  Auant  la  Parana. 

The  revolutionary  spirit  imported  from  France  was  mani- 
fested to  an  alarming  extent  in  periodical  publications 
durir^  the  year  1831.  The  writers  indulged  in  a  freedom 
speech  so  daring  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
government  were  obliged  to  hare  recourse  to  prosecution 
suppress  the  nuisance.  A  paper  called  The 
Poor  Man't  Guardian  instituted  a  comparison  between 
the  French  and  the  English  govemraente,  which  shows 
how  completely  levelling  and  republican  were  the  ideas  of 
section  of  tha  working  classes  at  that  tisae.  Charlos  X. 
of  France  was  Mr.  Charles  Capet,  and  they  spoke  of  him. 
self  and  his  ministers  as  Messrs.  Capet,  Polignee,  &c.  In 
bt  the  aJaglaili  government  consisted  of  Meswre. 
'  Grey,  Bnagharn,  Driasni,  etc.  The  only 
between  Charles  Capet  and  Wishwna  GwLph, 
they  sard,  was,  that  Capet  acted  like  a  hero,  aad  Gnelph 
like  a  dastardly  i—mir  He  and  his  misnona  had  not 
tov  age  as-  hate  with  their  own  weapons.  ■  Bat,"  said  the 
vriSen,  *  they  will  mangle  as  with  the  teeth  of  a  diseased 
bloodhound;  they  will  stab  m>  with  taw  dagger  of  a  dead 
aanatsan.  Cowardly  tjiasai?  Are  the  people  of  England 
such  sorry  Blares  that  they  eaaa  only  talk  and  sing  of  free- 
dom ?  Will  not  they,  too,  resist  the  laws  of  these  tyrants  ? 
Will  not  they,  too,  have  a  glorious  revolution?  "  "  Citizen 
Hetherington "  was  the  publisher  of  The  Poor  Man's 
Guardian.  He  was  summoned  before  a  magistrate,  and 
fined  for  an  infringement  of  the  law,  when  he  was  de- 
fended by  The  Republican,  another  journal  of  the  same 
character,  in  the  following  strain: — "Tie  considers  the 
knowledge -taxing  mandate  of  the  boroughmongering 
parliamentarians  as  much  binding  on  the  unrepresented 
people  of  England  as  the  contemptible,  impotent  ordi- 
nances of  Charles  Capet  were  binding  on  the  people  of 
France.  He  who  approves  or  enforces  them  must  bi 
a  malignant  fiend,  and  ought  to  be  hunted  out  of  civi- 
lised society.  He  who  submits  to  them  ia  a  contemptible 
object  and  cowardly  slave,  a  disgrace  to  bis  country,  and 
an  enemy  to  his  fellow-citizens.  Acting  on  this  incontro- 
vertible principle,  he  defies  the  ordinances  of  self-elected 
tyrants ;  he  appeals  to  his  fellow-citizens  to  support  him  in 
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hi*  honest,  publio-Kpirited  exertions.  His  publications  were 
instituted  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  cheated,  plundered, 
and  insulted  multitude,  to  whom  he  Appeals  for  protection 
against  the  diabolical  machinations  of  the  villains  in 
power."  The  Prompter,  another  of  the  penny  publica- 
tions, raised  the  cry,  "Down  with  kings,  priests,  sad 
lords.  Either  in  wsr  or  in  pease,  kingcraft,  priestcraft, 
And  iordemft  is  a  system  .of  murder,  plunder,  and  spolia- 
tion." It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  these  denunoia- 
lioni  haA  any  .effect  upon  the  feelings  of  As  mnsyn  so  fur 
as  hang  William  was  personally  concerned.  The  corona- 
tion of  the  king  and  queen  seams  to  hare  been  prudently 
postponed,  lest  iu  the  «™*"^g  temper  of  the  public  mind, 
disappointed  and  exasperated  at  the  resistance  to  reform, 
there  might  hare  been  some  outrage,  or  lest  the  expense  of 
the  pageant  should  add  fuel  to  the  popular  discontent. 
But  there  was  a  demonstration  in  London  in  favour  of 
royalty,  with  which  the  court  had  every  reason  to  be  con- 
tent. On  the  1st  of  Angust,  the  anniversary  of  the  aoces- 
sian  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  the  king. and  queen  went  by 
water  from  Somerset  Honse,  with  their  retinues,  in  their 
state  barges,  to  witness  the  opening  of  the  new  London 
Bridge.  The  lord  mayor  and  corporation  made  extra- 
ordinary  efforts  for  the!  r  entertainment,  among  winch  was 
an  Ascent  in  his  balloon  by  the  "intrepid  aeronaut,"  Mr. 
Green.  The  king  ascended  the  long  flight  of  steps  from 
the  water  without  any  appearance  of  fatigue,  and  received 
nnenthsmsstio  greeting  from  the  oounUose  nndtitudee  that 
crowded  around  the  some.  The  keys  of  the  city  taring 
been  presented  by  the  lord  mayor,  and  grackmelY  returned, 
the  royal  party  proceeded  to  a  pavilion  that  had  been 
erected  for  their  accommodation.  Having  inspected  the 
bridge,  they  returned  to  the  pavilion,  and  partook  of  a 
splendid  banquet  provided  by  the  corporation.  Many 
■  of  the  royal  family  wets  present,  including  the 
aaof  Gloucester,  Cambridge,  and  Cumberland,  the 
duke  of  Sussex,  prince  George  of  Cumberland,  and  prince 
George  of  Cambridge.  The  lord  mayor  was  permitted  to 
propose  the  king's  health,  and  Sir  Claudius  Hunter  the 
queen's.  Hie  majesty  then,  oat  of  a  gold,  cap,  drank  to 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  city  of  London,  after  which 
the  loving  oup  went  round  among  the  members  of  the 
royal  family.  Finally,  the  king  proposed  the  health  of  the 
lord  mayor  and  lady  mayoress,  after  which  the  royal  party 
returned  in  their  barges  to  Somerset  House,  followed  by 
the  state  barges  of  the  lord  mayor  and  the  city  companies, 
gorgeously  decorated.  The  multitude  along  ike  banks 
hailed  the  spectacle  with  acclamation.  The  king  en- 
joyed the  demonstration  exceedingly,  and  ai  a  proof  of 
his  satisfaction,  the  lord  mayor  (Key)  wsb  next  day 
crested  a  baronet.  On  the  same  day  their  msjeatiss 
entered  the  boose  of  peers,  when  the  king  gave  Ins 
assent  to  the  queen's  dower  bill,  after  which  she  rote 
and  curtseyed  three  tunes  to  the  gentlemen  below  the  bar, 
members  of  the  bouse  of  commons.* 

On  the  3rd  of  Angust,  a  message  having  been  received 
from  the  king,  recommending  an  increased  allowance  to 
the  dncness  of  Kent  and  the  princess  Victoria,  carl  Grey, 
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in  the  house  of  peers,  moved  an  address,  representing  the 
importance  of  making  a  further  provision  for  the  educa- 
tion,  maintenance,  and  support  of  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  princess,  as  heiress  presumptive  to  the 
crown,  which  was  agreed  to;  and  in  the  honse  of  commons, 
lord  Althorp  proposed  an  additional  income  of  £10,000 
a-year  for  the  purpose,  which  was  also  agreed  to.  The 
princess,  only  child  of  the  late  duke  of  Kent  and  of  the 
princess  Louisa  Victoria  of  Sexe-Coburg,  widow  of  the 
hereditary  prince  of  Leiningen,  was  bom  May  24th,  1819, 
the  year  before  her  father's  death.  She  was  now  vwetro 
years  old. 

The  coronation  of  their  majesties  was  fixed  for  the  8th 
of  September,  and  the  necessary  alterations  were  made  in 
Westminster  Abbey  for  the  occasion.  On  the  morning 
of  the  appointed  day  numerous  labourers,  in  soarlet 
jackets  and  white  trousers,  were  busy  completing  the 
arrangements.  Forty  private  gentlemen  acted  as  pages 
of  toe  earl  marshal,  and  devised  a  novelty  in  the  way  of 
costume,  clothing  themselves  in  bine  frock  coats,  white 
breeches  and  stockings,  a  crimson  silk  sash,  and  a  small, 
ill-shaped  hat,  with  a  black  ostrich  feather,  each  provided 
with  a  gilt  staff.  Their  duty  was  to  conduct  persons 
provided  with  tickets  to  their  proper  places.  Three- 
fmrrtfas  of  the  members  of  the  house  of  commons  were  in 
military  uniform,  and  a  few  in  Highland  costume.  The 
equipages  produced  for  the  occasion  were  magnificent, 
the  lord  chancellor  rivalling  the  lord  mayor  in  this  display; 
but  neither  of  them  came  np  to  the  Austrian  ambassador 
in  finery.  The  street  procession  commenced  on  Constitu- 
tion-hill, and  attracted  thousands  of  spectators.  Their 
majesties'  carriage  was  drawn  by  eight  horses,  four  geoonw 
on  each  side,  two  footmen  at  each  door,  sad  a  yeoman  of 
the  guard  at  each  wheel.  The  crowds  were  in  good 
humour  with  the  spectacle,  and  manifested  no  disposition 
to  dispense  with  royalty.  The  presence  of  the  queen 
presented  a  contrast  to  the  coronation  of  George  IV.  Of 
the  regalia,  the  ivory  rod  with  the  dove  was  borne  by 
lord  Campbell,  the  sceptre  and  the  cross  by  lord  Jersey, 
and  the  crown  by  the  duke  of  Beaufort.  The  queen 
followed,  supported  by  the  bishops  of  Winchester  and 
Chichester,  and  attended  by  five  gentlemen  pensioners  on 
each  side,  the  train  borne  by  the  duchess  of  Gordon, 
assisted  by  six  daughters  of  earls.  There  was  no  banquet, 
Government  having  the  fear  of  the  economists  before  their 
eyes,  and  the  nation  having  too  lively  a  recollection,  of  the 
coronation  folly  of  George  IV. ,  but  the  king  entertained  a 
large  party  of  the  royal  family  and  nobility,  with  the  princi- 
pal officers  of  his  household.  The  princess  Victoria  and  her 
mother  were  then  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Their  absence  from 
the  ceremonial  and  the  banquet  was  the  subject  of  com- 
ment ;  bat  it  was  subsequently  explained  by  the  met  that 
the  princess  was  in  too  delicate  a  state  of  health  at  the 
time  to  come  to  town  and  bear  bo  much  excitement.  In 
London  the  day  was  kept  as  a  holiday,  and  at  night  there 
was  a  general  illumination.  "  Iu  short,"  says  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  "  there  seemed  so  universal  a  satisfaction 
throughout  the  island,  in  consequence  of  this  necessary 
connection  of  the  king  with  his  people  having  been  per- 
formed, that    the   welt-disposcd   began   to    believe  that 
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democratic   opinions   hail    totally   disappeared  bom    the 
land."* 

The  king  had  previously  made  some  additions  to  the 
English  peerage.  His  eldest  son  waa  ennobled  by  the  titles 
of  earl  of  Monster,  viscount  Fitzclarence,  and  baron 
Tewkesbury.  His  son-in-law,  the  earl  of  Errol,  in  the 
Scottish  peerage,  waa  made  a  British  peer,  by  the  title  of 
baron  Kilmarnock.  Subsequently,  the  following  were 
admitted  to  the  British  peerage: — lord  Fingal,  lord 
Sefton,  lord  Leitrim,  lord  Kinnaird,  and  lord  Dover. 
Many  other  additions  were  made  afterwards,  and  in 
this  way  the  government  obtained  twenty-two  votes  in 
the  upper  house.  In  other  quarters,  ministers  availed 
themselves  of  the  royal  prerogative  to  strengthen  their 
position  there,  and  overcome  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  reform  bill.  Twenty-eight  baronets  were  created,  and 
the  honour  of  knighthood  was  conferred  upon  about  an 
equal  number.  On  the  whole,  lord  Grey  found  the  king 
more  accommodating  than  might  have  been  expected. 
The  leaders  of  the  opposition  persuaded  themselves  that  his 
majesty  was  not  a  free  agent,  and  they  were  torturing 
their  brains  to  invent  some  plan  by  which  he  might  be  ex- 
tricated from  what  they  believed  to  be  hia  degraded  and 
dangerous  position.  The  duke  of  Wellington  waa  evi- 
dently very  much  pressed  by  bis  followers  to  endeavour  to 
open  the  sovereign's  eyes.  In  December,  lord  Eldon  had 
an  interview  with  the  duke  of  Wellington,  and  sat  with 
him  an  hour  in  deep  conversation,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  he  had  written  letters  to  a  great  personage,  meaning 
the  king.  In  July  he  had  written  to  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, revealing  the  etite  of  his  mind.  There  waa  no 
one  more  anxious  than  the  dnke  "  to  extricate  the  coun- 
try from  its  present  difficulties ;  "  but  he  must  take 
care  that  in  the  choice  of  the  efforts  to  be  made  for  that 
purpose,  he  did  not  augment  their  number  and  intensity, 
rather  than  obtain  any  relief.  He  considered  that  the 
king  had  brought  upon  himself  all  his  troubles  by  dissolving 
parliament ;  and  he  complained  that  hia  majesty  had  made 
no  effort,  nor  manifested  any  wish  to  make  an  effort,  to  ex- 
tricate himself.  He  described  the  king  and  his  ministers, 
and  a  settled  majority  of  the  house  of  commons,  as  being 
"  allied  with  the  mob,  the  radicals,  the  dissenters  of  all 
persuasions,  against  the  gentlemen  of  property  of  the 
country,  the  cbnrcb,  and  all  the  establishments,  re- 
ligious, commercial,  banking,  political,  &c."t  The  duke 
did  not  enter  the  new  year  with  better  prospects  or  in 
better  spirits.  In  a  letter,  written  on  the  2nd  of  January, 
to  die  duke  of  Buckingham,  he  observed : — "  When  I 
wrote  to  the  king  in  November,  on  the  armament  of  the 
political  associations,  I  had  in  hand  a  case  on  which  I 
was  certain  that  nineteen -twentieths  of  the  whole  country 
would  concur  with  me.  I  did  it  likewise  at  a  period  of 
the  year  at  which  I  knew  that,  if  the  king  wished  to  get 
rid  of  tbe  bonds  in  which  he  is  held,  I  could  assist  hini  in 
doing  so.  There  was  time  to  call  a  new  parliament,  and 
the  sense  of  the  country  would  have  been  taken  on  a  ques- 
tion on  which  there  could  be  no  doubt.  What  did  the 
king  do  ?     He  concurred  in  every  opinion  which  I  gave 


him.  Hia  ministers  saw  their  scrape,  and  prevailed  npom 
the  press  and  the  political  associations  to  alter  their 
course ;  they  issued  a  mock  proclamation,  and  pro- 
mised the  king  a  bill  to  repress  the  associations,  which, 
promise  they  never  performed,  and  the  king  is  quite 
satisfied,  and  goes  on  with  them  as  well  as  aver !  "  He 
then  puts  the  difficulties  of  hia  position  very  strongly,  in 
order  to  quiet  the  importunity  of  hia  friends.  The  mutiny 
bill  would  expire  on  the  25th  of  March.  What  waa 
to  be  done  in  the  meantime  ?  He  must  see  the  king,  and 
advise  him  to  refuse  to  create  peers — tell  him  that  he. 
would  form  a  government,  convince  him  that  he  could 
thus  protect  him — form  a  government,  dissolve  parlia- 
ment, have  a  general  election,  &c.  Could  all  this  be  done 
in  time,  and  could  he  convince  the  king  that  this  coarse 
would  be  attended  with  success  ?  He  was  by  no  means 
sanguine  upon  this  point.  "If,"  said  the  dnke,  "he 
should  find  that  I  saw  the  risks  and  dangers  which,  as  an 
honest  and  experienced  man,  I  could  not  avoid  seeing,  he 
would  shake  me  off,  and  would  found  his  compliance  with 
recommendations  of  his  ministers  even  upon  what  shook! 
hare  passed  with  me.  Believe  me,  my  dear  duke,  that  no 
man  feels  more  strongly  than  I  do  the  dangers  of  our 
The  great  mischief  of  all  is  the  weakness  of 
our  poor  king,  who  cannot  or  will  not  see  his  danger,  or 
the  road  out  of  it  when  it  is  pointed  out  to  him  ;  and  he 
allows  himself  to  be  deceived  and  trifled  with  by  ministers. 
I  know  that  the  times  are  approaching,  if  not  come,  when 
men  must  consider  themselves  as  on  a  field  of  battle,  and 
must  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  public  interest."* 

The  duke  of  Wellington  was  not  singular  in  his  de- 
spondency with  regard  to  the  course  of  events,  and  the 
perilous  nature  of  the  crisis  ;  some  of  the  greatest  thinkers 
of  the  age  were  profoundly  affected  by  the  conviction  that 
they  were  on  the  eve  of  a  great  convulsion — that  the  end 
of  the  world  was  at  hand,  and  that  our  globe  waa  about 
to  emerge  into  a  new  state  of  existence.  The  unsettled 
state  of  society  accounts,  in  some  measure,  for  the  preva- 
lence of  the  delusions  of  Edward  Irving— then  in  the 
height  of  his  fame ;  delusions  from  which  such  minds  as 
Dr.  Arnold's  did  not  wholly  escape.  Is  reply  to  inquiries 
about  the  gift  of  tongues,  that  great  man  wrote : — "  If 
the  thing  be  real,  I  should  take  it  merely  as  a  sign  of  the 
coming  day  of  the  Lord.  However,  whether  this  be  a  real 
sign  or  no,  I  believe  the  day  of  the  Lord  ia  coming — Lc, 
the  termination  of  .one  of  tbe  great  ages  of  the  human 
race;  whether  the  final  oue  of  all,  or  not,  that,  I  believe,  no 
created  being  knows,  or  can  know.  .  .  .  My  sense  of  the 
evils  of  the  times,  and  to  what  purpose  I  am  bringing-  up 
my  children,  is  overwhelmingly  bitter.  All  the  moral  and 
physical  world  appear  so  exactly  to  announce  the  coming 
of  the  great  day  of  the  Lord— i  «.,  a  period  of  fearful 
visitation,  to  terminate  the  existing  state  of  things — 
whether  to  terminate  the  whole  existence  of  the  human 
race,  neither  man  nor  angel  knows — that  no  entiieoess  of 
private  happiness  can  possibly  close  my  mind  against  the 
sense  of  it."t 

Another  cause  of  the  general  uneasiness  and  depression 
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of  the  public  mind  was  the  appearance,  iu  the  autumn  of 
this  year,  of  the  myetorioos  visitant,  cholera  morbus.  This 
disease  hiri  bean  long  known  in  India,  but  it  waa  only  of 
late  years  tkat  it  began  to  extend  it*  ravages  over  the  rent 
of  the  world.  It  followed  the  great  tracks  of  commerce, 
or  the  marnh  of  armies,  stealing  ibwly  along  the  banks  of 
riven,  th»  great  road*  and  lines  of  traffic,  and  attacking 
city  after  city  in  aacooawwi  No  barrien,  no  military 
cordons,  no  quarantines  were  able  to  arreat  its  progress. 
It  was  the  pestilanae  walking  in  darkness,  penetrating 
unseen,  crossing  riven,  mountains,  deserts,  and  seas. 
Within  two  jean  it  had  carried  off  nearly  a  million  of 
people  in  Asia.  It  made  its  first  appearance  iu  England 
at  Sunderland,  on  the  26th  of  October,  1831.  Its  name 
had  corns  before,  spreading  terror  in  every  direction.  The 
stories  of  its  sudden,  effects,  ita  dreadful  ravages,  its  fatal 
power  of  quickly  transforming  vigour  and  beauty  into 
utter  weakness  and  agony,  and  of  producing  hideous 
defacement,  had  an  appalling  mfloenoe  on  persons  of  weak 
nerves,  and  diffused  a  contagion  of  alarm  throughout  all 
circles.  They  read  of  relatives  flying  from  the  conch  of 
its  victims;  of  whole  families  failing  in  rapid  succession ;  of 
the  rites  of  sepulture  being  abandoned  to  hirelings ;  of 
in iwni  being  shot  cofanless,  in  cart-loads,  into  onoon- 
wr^iat  holes ;  and  they  trembled  at  the  approach  of  the 
dreadful  plague  to  their  owiv  neighbourhoods.  Itappeared 
in  Edinburgh  on  February  6th,  1882,  at  Rotherhithe  and 
Iiimehonte  on  February  13th,  and  in  Dublin  on 
March  3rd,  1833.  In  all  then  places,  and  in  many 
others,  the  mortality  was  very  great.  But  it  was  stfU 
more  severe  on  the  continent.  The  deaths  in  Paris  alone, 
between  March  and  August,  were  no  lew  than  18,000. 
But  the  fears  of  the  community  exaggerated  the  dangers 
of  cholera  just  as  they  exaggerated  the  dangers  of  revolu- 
tion. We  know  now  that  cholera  ceuld  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  averted,  and  that  ita  mystery  lay  in  our  igno- 
rance. We  know  that  it  always  fell  most  heavily  on  the 
in  habitants  of  towns,  hamlets,  or  houses  when  deficient 
drainage  and  ventilation,  aooamnlations  of  putrescent 
matters,  intemperance,  and  want  of  personal  cleanliness 
most  prevailed.  Is  selected  for  the  scenes  of  its  habitation 
and  its  triumphs  the  usual  haunts  of  typhus  fever ;  and  it 
effected  its  greatest  ravages  iu  the  neighbourhoods  of 
rivets  and  marshes.  In  London  it  was  most  virulent  on 
the  level  of  the  Thames,  and  lest  its  power  in  exact 
3rithmeii&d  ratio  to  the  height  of  the  districts  above  that 
Wei.  If  it  attacked  a  town  or  an  army,  and  the  in- 
hshitanto  nr  the  soldien  deoamped,  and  scattered  them- 
selves over  the  country,  in  the  dear  sir  and  pure  sunshine, 
they  escaped.  It  was  possible,  therefore,  k>  guard  against 
its  power  by  a  proper  system  of  drainage  and  sewage;  by 
proper  ventilation ;  by  personal  cleamtness,  temperance, 
and  regularity ;  by  the  abolition  of  nuisances,  stagnant 
pools,  and  open  ditches  ;  and  by  wholesome  regimen  and 
regular  axera'se  in  the  open  air.  It  is  by  attention  to 
such  means  —that  is,  by  «U»T|«jng  away  all  nlQuaesa,  and 
by  draining  off  all  corruption— that  public  health,  is  wain- 
tamed,  and  that  conununitiw  may  bid  defiance  to  the 
plague.  It  is  even  bo  with  tha  plague  of  revolution.  It 
*"  rendered  formidable,  it  was  attracted  by  political  cor- 


ruption. It  was  to  be  averted  by  throwing  open  our  close 
boroughs  to  the  light  and  air  of  freedom,  by  ventilating 
our  electoral  system,  by  draining  the  swamps  of  political 
corruption,  and  by  subjecting  the  body  politic  to  the  influ- 
ence of  proper  sanitary  arrangements.  This  is  just  what 
the  Reform  Bill  did  for  the  British  constitution.  It  was 
what  lord  Grey,  lord  Brougham,  lord  John  KnsseD,  and 
their  colleagues  felt  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  sal- 
vation of  their  country— to  prevent  political  collapse ;  and 
what  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  his  colleagues  could  not 
see,  because  they  were  still  ignorant  of  social  science, 
inhaling  the  morbific  influence  of  that  system  which  they 
laboured  so  strenuously  to  perpetuate. 
It  was  a  very  busy  time  in  the  political  world,  that  brief 
cess  between  the  prorogation  and  the  re- assembling  of 
parliament  in  the  last  month  of  1831.  The  old  tory  party 
had  been  broken  up;  but  a  new  combination  wss  spon- 
taneously formed  around  the  dnke  of  Wellington,  who  was 
regarded  as  a  rock  breasting  the  fierce  waves  of  revolution, 
Of  this  new  party  each  individual  had  a  scheme  to  propose, 
a  doubt  to  solve,  or  a  suggestion  to  make ;  and  the  dnke 
was  constrained  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  answer  all  their  com- 
mnnkations,  which,  with  all  hiB  well-known  brevity,  caused 
an  incessant  occupation  of  hia  time,  and  a  severe  strain 
upon  his  faculties.  He  was  at  his  desk  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  writing  letters,  and  still  continued  to  write  after 
dinner  in  the  drawing-room,  while  Walmer  Castle  was  full 
of  guests,  regardless  of  the  bniz  of  conversation  around 
htm.  He  did  not  forget  that  the  alarmists,  who  were  now 
pressing  upon  him  for  guidance  and  protection,  were  the 
very  men  who  had  chased  him  from  office  a  short  time 
before.  "Yon  see  how  they  come  about  me,"'  he  once 
observed;  u  they  never  were  satisfied  till  they  got  vid  of  rae 
as  a  minister,  and  now  they  want  me  to  put  my  neck  m 
the  halter  for  them,  as  if  I  cared  one  farthing  for  their 
personal  influence,  or  for  their  boroughs  either,  except  that 
I  know  the  importance  of  the  latter." 

As  the  government  were  determined  to  persevere,  and 
to  carry  the  reform  bill  by  means  of  a  large  creation 
of  peers,  if  necessary,  some  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  opposition  in  the  upper  house  began  to  think 
seriously  of  their  position,  a  sort  of  appeal  having 
been  made  to  thorn,  in  a  letter  from  the  king's 
private  secretary,  suggesting  the  prudence  of  com- 
promise and  oeneessum,  in  order  to  eave  his  majesty 
from  the  painful  alternative  of  a  creation  of  peers. 
Accordingly,  lords  Wharncliffe  and  Harrowby  put  them- 
selves in  communication  with  lord  Grey,  and  this  fact 
was  announced  by  the  former  in  a  letter  to  the.  dnke  of 
Wellington,  stating  that  he  entertained  good  hope  of  being 
able  to  arrange  such  a  plan  of  compromise  as  would 
prevent  the  necessity  of  a  second  rejection  of  the  bill  by 
the  lords,  and  no  enable  them  to  alter  and  amend  it  when  it 
came  into  committee.  The  dnke,  in  reply  to  tins,  said 
that  he  was  glad  of  a  possibility  of  an  arrangement  by 
mutual  concession  on  the  reform  question  ;  and  that,  for 
bis  part,  all  that  he  desired  to  see,  under  the  new  system, 
was  a  chance  of  a  government  for  this  hitherto  prosperous, 
happy,  and  great  country,  which  ehonld  give  security  to 
life  and  property  hereafter.     "  The  pofitioal  unions,''  he 
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said,  "  liad  assumed  an  organ iaation  which  any  man  who 
could  read  would  pronounce  to  be  for  military  purposes, 
and  nothing  else.  Their  creed  was  only  so  far  better  than 
that  of  the  United  Irishmen  of  1798,  that  they  did  not 
attempt  to  keep  it  secret ;  and  this  was  no  merit,  because 
secrecy  would  deprive  them  of  one  of  their  most  efficient 
instruments  —  namely,  terror.  He  was,  therefore,  for 
putting  down  the  unions  with  a  strong  hand.  That  once 
done,  the  reform  of  parliament  might  be  considered  with 
honour  and  safety,  if  not  with  advantage.  Till  those 
unions  were  pat  down,  it  did  not  signify  much,  in  reality, 
what  course  was  taken."  In  the  meantime,  lord  Wharn- 
cliffe had  watted  by  appointment  upon  the  prime  minister 
at  his  house,  in  Sheen,  where  he  discussed  the  reform 
question  with  him  for  two  hours,  without  ever  adverting 
to  i  ho  political  unions,  and  he  reported  the  issue  in  a  long 
letter  to  the  duke  of  Wellington.  The  result  ' 
lord  Grey  made  some  trifling  concessions  in  matters  of 
detail,  and  that  in  return  lord  Wharncliffe  gave  him  the 
assurance  that  he  would  do  what  he  could  to  bring  the 
opposition  lords  to  take  a  more  favourable  view  of  the 
ministerial  schema  and  ita  probable  consequences.  This 
was  followed  by  cordial  shaking  of  hands,  and  permission 
was  given  on  either  side  to  communicate  with  intimate 
friends  and  colleagues.  The  duke  of  Wellington,  however, 
declined  to  take  any  part  in  those  deliberations.  He 
believed  that  the  government  could  be  carried  on,  though 
with  difficulty,  under  the  existing  system ;  but  under  the 
system  which  the  reform  bill  would  introduce,  he  doubted 
if  the  government  could  be  carried  on  at  all.  On  the 
other  hand,  lord  Wharncliffe  forcibly  put  the  case  of 
continued  resistance.  To  what  could  it  lead  ?  The  house 
of  lords  by  its  rejection  of  the  hill,  had  given  the  country 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  its  will.  But  all  the-demon 
atrationa  had  been  violently  against  the  peers,  scarcely  any 
in  their  favour ;  and  where  any  support  had  been  feebly 
shown,  it  was  with  the  condition  that  important  conces- 
sions should  be  made.  Where,  then,  was  the  battle  to  be 
fought?  Was  the  house  of  lords  to  fight  against  the 
crown,  the  goernment,  the  commons,  and  the  country? 
This  was  impossible.  But  the  duke  was  still  intractable. 
Lord  Wharncliffe,  he  said,  seemed  to  have  forgotten  "  that 
the  king  and  hia  government  had  entered  apparently  into 
combination  with  the  mob  for  the  destruction  of  property. 
Consequently,  even  magistrates  were  afraid  to  do  then- 
duty  ;  and  if  gentlemen  came  forward  to  express  the  senti- 
ments which  all  the  world  knew  they  entertained,  they 
ran  the  risk  of  being  hunted  through  their  own  parks  and 
gardens."  This  was,  perhaps,  an  allusion  to  what  had 
occurred  to  lord  Wharncliffe  himself,  in  Yorkshire,  when 
it  was  said  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  after  the 
adverse  decision  in  the  lords.  Lord  Wharncliffe  persevered 
in  his  efforts  to  change  the  duke's  mind,  but  in  vain. 
What  his  grace  feared,  he  said,  was  "  the  destruction  of 
the  nice  of  gentlemen  in  the  country,  and,  with  them,  of 
its  glory,  its  honour,  and  its  prosperity.  For  it  was  a 
fallacy  to  believe  that  any  class — least  of  all,  the  lowest — 
would  benefit  by  that  catastrophe.  He  defied  all  the 
political  economists  in  the  world  to  provide  for  i 
23,000,000  of  people  half  so  well  as  all  the  classes  of  the 


population  were  provided  for  at  that  moment.''  If  the 
bill  were  to  pass,  even  with  lord  Wharncliffe's  improve- 
ment, "neither  lord  Grey,  nor  any  nobleman  of  Ms  circle, 
any  gentleman  of  bis  caste,  would  govern  the  country 
bIx  weeks  after  the  reformed  parliament  met."  Nothing 
came  of  lord  Wharnclifle's  negotiation  with  the  govern- 
ment, which  declined  to  make  any  material  concession.  It 
had  the  effect,  however,  of  splitting  the  conservative  part; 
the  upper  house,  breaking  the  phalanx  of  the  opposi- 
tion, and  thus  preparing  the  way  for  the  triumph  of  the 
government. 

So  strongly  did  the  latter  feel  the  urgency  of  the  caw, 
that  parliament  was  called  together  again  on  the  6th  of 
December.  It  was  opened  by  the  king  in  person,  who,  is 
his  speech,  recommended  the  speedy  settlement  of  tie 
reform  question  ;  referred  to  the  opposition  made  to  the 
payment  of  tithes  in  Ireland ;  announced  the  conclusion 
of  a  convention  with  Trance  for  the  suppression  of  the 
African  slave  trade ;  deplored  the  outrages  at  Bristol ;  and 
amended  improvements  in  the  municipal  police  of  the 
kingdom.  On  the  12th,  lord  John  Russell  introduced  the 
reform  bill  the  third  time.  It  is  said  that  his  manner,  lib 
his  proposal,  had  undergone  a  striking  alteration.  His 
opening  speech  was  not  now  a  song  of  triumph,  inspired 
by  the  joyous  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  He  no  longer 
treated  the  opposition  in  a  tone  of  almost  contemptuous 
defiance.  The  spirit  which  had  dictated  the  celebrated 
reply  to  the  Birmingham  political  union  about  the  voice 
of  the  nation  and  the  whisper  of  a  faction,  seemed  to  hare 
died  within  him.  The  feeling  gradually  stole  npon  him 
and  his  friends  "  that  they  had  raised  a  too  might;  spirit 
— one  which  would  soon  be  unawed  by  their  exorcism ; 
and  which  might,  in  its  fury,  destroy  the  whole  order  to 
which  the  noble  lord  and  most  of  bis  colleagues  belonged, 
making  no  distinction  between  friend  or  foe."  No  longer 
anxious  to  excite  and  inflame,  he  dwelt  upon  the  advan- 
tages that  would  be  produced  by  reform,  and  spoke  of  the 
danger  of  farther  resistance  in  a  tone  of  unfeigned  ahum. 
He  used  this  topic  now,  not  as  a  rhetorical  weapon,  but 
as  a  terrible  truth—"  one  appalling  to  himself  and  hia 
friends;  and  in  accents  of  sincere,  unaomulated  affright, 
he  besought  his   aristocratic   opponents   to  forego  then' 


Lord  John  Russell  proceeded  to  explain  the  changes  and 
modifications  that  had  been  made  in  the  bill  since  it  ws= 
last  before  the  house.  As  the  census  of  1831  was  sow 
available,  the  census  of  1831  was  abandoned.  Bat  i 
new  element  was  introduced  in  order  to  test  the  claim  of  a 
borough  to  be  represented  in  parliament.  Numbers  alone 
were  no  longer  relied  upon.  There  might  be  a  very  popu- 
lous town,  consisting  of  a  mass  of  mean  houses,  inhabited 
by  poor  people.  With  numbers,  therefore,  the  govern- 
ment took  property,  ascertained  by  the  amount  of  saesaw 
taxes ;  and  npon  the  combination  of  these  two  elements 
the  franchise  was  based.  The  calculations  necessarr  to 
determine  the  standard  were  worked  out  by  uentensnt 
Drammond,  afterwards  underHsecretary  for  Ireland.  Cpw 
obtained  by  the  government  as  to  »e 
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limit*  of  each  borough,  its  population,  and  the  amount,  of 
aaawod  taxes  it  paid,  ha  made  out  a  series  of  ft  hundred 
boroughs,  beginning  with  the  lowest,  Mid  taking  the 
number  of  houses,  and  the  amount  of  their  assessed  taxes 
together,  as  the  basis  of  their  relative  importance.  Thus 
Schedule  A  was  framed.  In  the  original  bill,  this  schedule 
contained  sixty  boroughs ;  in  the  present  bit),  it  contained 
only  fifty-six.  The  consequence  of  taking  Mr.  Drura- 
mond's  report  as  a  basis  of  disfranchisement  was,  that 
some  boroughs,  which  formerly  escaped  as  populous  and 
Urge,  were  now  placed  in  Schedule  A  ;  while  others,  which 
wsre  better  towns,  were  taken  out  of  that  schedule  and 


Schedule  B,  one  to  Chatham,  one  to  the  county  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  the  rest  to  the  large  towns,  which,  by  the 
former  bill,  obtained  power  to  return  one  member  only. 
The  new  hill  retained  the  £10  qualification.  Every  man 
who  occupied  a  bouse  of  the  value  of  £10  a-year  was  to 
have  a  rote,  provided  he  was  rated  for  the  poor.  It  was 
not  the  rating,  however,  that  determined  the  value ;  it  did 
not  matter  to  what  amount  he  was  rated,  if  only  at  £5  or 
£1,  if  the  holding  was  really  worth  £10  a-year. 

The  second  reading  was  moved  on  the  14th  by  lord 
Althorp,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Lord  Por- 
chester  moved  that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day 
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placed  in  Schedule  B,  which  now  contained  only  thirty 
instead  of  forty  boroughs,  as  in  the  former  bill.  The 
diminution  in  this  schedule,  consisting  of  boroughs  whose 
members  were  to  be  reduced  from  two  to  one,  was  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  government  had  given  up  the  point  about 
reducing  the  number  of  members  in  the  house  of  commons, 
which  was  to  remain  as  before,  658.  Thus  a  number 
or  small  boroughs  escaped  which  ought  to  have  but  one 
member  each — so  small,  that  every  one  of  them  ought  to 
have  been  in  Schedule  A,  that  their  members  might  be 
given  to  new,  prosperous,  and  progressive  communities. 
Twenty-three  members  were  now  to  be  distributed.  Ten 
vers  given  to  the  largest  towns  placed  in  the  original 


six  months.  His  motion  was  supported  by  Sir  Edward 
Sugden.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  taunted  the  govern- 
ment with  inconsistency  in  adopting  alterations,  every 
one  of  which  they  had  resisted  when  proposed  by  the 
opposition.  Mr.  Macaulay  retaliated  with  powerful  effect, 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  tories  on  the  question  of 
catholic  emancipation.  The  right  honourable  baronet, 
while  declaring  his  willingness  to  grant  a  measure  of  well- 
considered  and  safe  reform,  expressed  his  determination,  to 
oppose  this  revolutionary  bill  to  the  last.  But  to  those 
who  intended  to  yield  finally  he  gave  this  advice : — "  If  it 
be  intended  to  give  way,  yield  while  you  can  have  the 
credit  of  graceful  concession,  and  do  not  let  it  be  supposed 
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that  you  have   been   compelled   to   grant  whatever   you 
ultimately  give." 

On  a  division,  the  numbers  were,  for  the  second  reading, 
324  ;  against  it,  162— majority,  1G2.  The  house  of  com- 
mons having  thus  carried  the  reform  measure  a  third  time 
by  an  increased  majority,  which  was  now  two  to  one,  the 
house  was  adjourned  to  the  17th  of  January,  when  it 
resumed  its  sittings.  On  the  19th  of  that  month,  the 
Irish  reform  bill  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Stanley,  and  the 
Scotch  bill  by  the  lord  advocate.  On  the  20th  the  house 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on  the  English  bill,  and 
continued  to  discuss  it  daily,  clause  by  clause,  and  word 
by  word,  pertinaciously  and  bitterly  wrangling  over  each, 
till  the  10th  of  March,  when  the  committee  reported.  The 
third  reading  was  moved  on  the  19th,  when  the  last,  and 
not  the  least  violent,  of  the  debates  took  place.  Ttm  bill 
was  passed  on  the  23rd  by  a  majority  of  116,  the  numbers 
being  355  and  239.  In  winding  up  the  debate)  lord  John 
Russell  said :  — "  With  respect  to  the  expectations  of  the 
government  in  proposing  this  measure,  they  had  not  acted 
lightly,  but  after  much  consideration,  which  had  induced 
them  to  think  a  year  ago  that  a  measure  of  this  kind 
necessary,  if  they  meant  to  stand  between  the  abuses 
which  they  wished  to  correct  and  the  convulsions  which 
they  desired  to  avoid.  He  was  convinced  that  if  parlia- 
ment should  refuse  to  entertain  a  measure  of  this  nature, 
they  would  place  in  collision  the  party  which  on  the 
hand  opposed  all  reform,  and  on  the  other  desired  a  reform 
extending  to  universal  suffrage.  The  tonssqasnoB  of  thfe 
would  be  that  much  blood  would  be  shed  in  the  struggle 
between  the  parties ;  and  he  was  perfectly  persuaded  that 
the  British  constitution  would  pariah  in  tkoooaflict." 

The  bill  having  passed,  amidst  the  enthusiastic  cheers  of 
the  reformers,  lord  John  Russell  and  had  Althorp  were 
ordered  to  carry  in  to  the  lorcis,and  "to  request  the  concur- 
rence of  their  lordships  fn  the  same."  They  did  so  on 
Monday,  the  26th,  followed  bya  large  number  of  members. 
It  was  read  by  the  lords  the  flat  tine,  and  thndebateon  the 
second  reading  commenced  on  the  9th  of  April.  On  that 
day  the  duke  of  Buckingham  gavenotice  that — in  the  event 
of  the  bill  being  rejected,  a  result  which  ha  fully  antici- 
pated— he  would  bring  in  a  reform  bill,  of  which  the 
principal  provisions  would  be  to  give  member*  to  large 
and  important  towns,  to  unite  and  consolidate  certain 
boroughs,  and  to  extend  the  elective  franchise.  Lord 
Grey  then  rose  to  move  the  second  reading  of  the  reform 
bill.  Hie  principle  of  the  bill,  he  remarked,  was  now 
universally  conceded.  It  was  admitted  in  the  duke  of 
Buckingham's  motion.  Even  the  duke  of  Wellington  did 
not  declare  against  all  reform.  They  differed  with  the 
opposition  then  only  ss  to  the  extent  to  which  reform 
should  be  carried.  He  adverted  to  the  modifications  that 
had  been  made  in  the  bill,  and  to  the  unmistakable  deter- 
mination of  the  people.  At  this  moment  the  public  mind 
was  tranquil,  clamour  bad  ceased— all  was  anxious  sus- 
pense and  silent  expectation.  Lord  Grey  disclaimed  any 
wish  to  intimidate  their  lordships,  but  he  cautioned  them 
not  to  misapprehend  the  awful  silence  of  the  people. 
"  Though  the  people  are  silent, "  be  said,  "  they  are  looking 
at  our  proceedings  this  night  no  less  intently  than  they 
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have  looked  ever  since  the  question  was  first  agitated.  I 
know  it  is  pretended  by  many  that  the  nation  has  no  con- 
fidence in  the  peers,  because  there  is  an  opinion  cot  of 
doors  that  the  interests  of  the  aristocracy  are  sepa- 
rated from  those  of  the  people.  On  the  part  of 
this  house,  however,  I  disclaim  all  such  separation  of 
interests;  and  therefore  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  the 
silence  of  which  I  hare  spoken  is  the  fruit  of  a  latent  hope 
still  existing  in  their  bosoms." 

Lord  Ellenborough  attacked  the  measure  with  great 
violence,  and  moved  that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  tune 
that  day  sis  months.  The  debate  was  opened  next  day 
by  lord  Shrewsbury,  premier  earl  of  England,  and  here- 
ditary lord  high  steward  of  Ireland — one  of  the  peers  that 
catholic  emancipation  bad  introduced  to  the  house.  He 
startled  their  lordships  by  his  denunciation  of  the  constitu- 
tion in  church  and  state.  He  was  at  a  loss  to  know  for 
what  reason  they  were  so  enamoured  of  it,  or  from  what 
evils  it  had  saved  the  country ;  not  from  expensive  wars, 
cram  enormous  national  debt,  or  from  rebellion  and  revolu- 
tion, or  frequent  commercial  embarrassments.  Let  them 
see  if  they  could  make  it  better  by  reforming  it,  and  giving 
It  fair  play.  Let  them  right  the  people,  or  the  people 
would  right  themselves.  They  would  deliver  themselves 
from  the  rule  of  a  dominant  oligarchy,  against  which  the 
exasperated  nation  had  at  length  risen.  This  oligarchy, 
ha  said,  had  found  willing  coadjutors  on  the  episcopal 
bench.  Bat  if  the  clergy  know  their  own  interest — and  it 
is  gmiendly  supposed  they  are  not  unskilled  in  matters  of 
personal  onncem— they  ought  to  feel  the  necessity  of  now 
cowing  forward  to  do  their  duty  to  the  country.  Hitherto 
they  haw  shown  themselves  too  often  the  greatest  enemies 
of  the  people;  willing  agents  of  the  worst  system  of 
tyranny ;  ready  abettors  of,  and  participators  in,  the  vilest 
acts  of  extravagance,  spoliation,  and  corruption.  Now  is 
the  that  for  them  to  make  some  compensation  to  the 
people  for  long  years  of  oentumely  and  wrong.  He  would 
not  wince  matters.  If  the  house  of  commons  needed 
■•arm,  so  -did  the  boom  of  peers. 

Lord  Limerick,  lord  Mansfield,  and  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington vehemently  opposed  the  bill.  The  duke  was 
seven  upon  the  "waverera,"  lords  Wharnoliffe  and 
Harrowby,  who  defended  themselves  on  the  ground  that 
the  bill  must  be  carried,  if  not  by  the  consent  of  the  oppo- 
sition, against  their  will,  by  a  creation  of  peers  that  would 
swamp  them.  The  earl  of  Winchilsea,  on  the  third  day, 
expressed  unbounded  indignation  at  the  proposed  peer- 
making.  If  such  a  measure  were  adopted,  he  would  no 
longer  sit  in  the  house  thus  insulted  and  outraged ;  but 
would  bide  bis  time  till  the  return  of  those  good  days 
which  would  enable  him  to  vindicate  the  insulted  lawB  of 
his  country,  by  bringing  an  unconstitutional  minister 
before  the  bar  of  his  peers.  The  duke  of  Buckingham 
would  prefer  cholera  to  the  pestilence  with  which  tins  bill 
would  contaminate  the  constitution.  This  day  the  bin 
found  two  defenders  on  the  episcopal  bench,  the  bishops  of 
London  and  Llandaff.  The  bishop  of  Exeter,  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  made  remarks  which  called  forth  a 
powerful  and  scathing  oration  from  lord  Durham.  Re- 
ferring to  the  bishop's  speech,  he  obserredt   uOf  that 
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exhibition,  I  dull  only  say,  that  if  coarse  and  virulent 
invective,  malignant  and  false  insinuations,  the  grossest 
perversion  of  historical  facia,  decked  oat  with  all  the 

choicest  flowers  of  pamphleteering  slang "     Here  there 

were  load  culls  to  order,  and  lord  Winchilaea  moved  that 
the  words  be  taken  down.  Several  noble  lords  having 
spoken.  Lord  Durham  resinned,  and  Skid  the  same  charges 
had  been  made  against  him  in  weekly  publications  noto- 
rious lor  scurrility  and  indecency ;  and  when  he  found 
them  repeated  these  by  the  right  reverend  prelate,  he 
determined  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  stating  to  their 
lordships  that  the  language  was  false  and  scandalous.  He 
now  repeated  the  declaration,  and  paused  to  let  any  noble 
lord  that  pleased  take  down  hie  words.  Resuming,  he 
■aid  he  trusted  that  if  he  had  expressed  himself  with  too 
much  warmth,  their  lordships  would  reflect  that  to  all  the 
tortures  of  a  mind  afflicted  by  domestic  loss,  had  been  of 
late  superadded  calumnies  of  the  basest  description,  cal- 
culated to  wound  not  only  his  own  feelings,  but  those  of 
all  most  dear  to  them.  He  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the 
question  of  reform,  which  he  did  in  the  most  masterly 
way,  reviewing  its  history,  vindicating  the  principles  of  the 
measure,  demonstrating  its  necessity,  and  pointing  out 
the  evils  that  must  inevitably  result  from  its  rejection. 
Were  two  honored  peers  to  resist  the  crown,  the  house  of 
commons,  and  the  people — excommunicated  by  the  nation, 
isolated,  solitary  in  the  midst  of  multitudes,  shut  up  in  their 
fortified  msasJOBt,  and  protected  by  troops  from  the  hatred 
of  their  neighbours?  "  Sorely, "  he  exclaimed,  "theremust 
be  something  in  this  state  of  things  most  revolting  to  the 
habits  and  feelings  of  a  British  peer ;  yet  these  are  the 
most  favourable  circumstances  which  can  follow  the  rejec- 
tion of  tins  hilL" 

Lords  Carnarvon,  Eldon,  Tenterden,  Lynduurst,  the 
bishop  of  Rochester,  and  the  bishop  of  Gloucester,  spoke 
strongly  against  the  measure.  The  latter,  referring  to  lord 
Shrewsbury's  speech,  declared  that  he  rejected  his  imputa- 
tions upon  the  episcopal  bench  with  unutterable  scorn.  He 
called  upon  him  in  the  face  of  the  house  to  retract 
make  good  his  charges,  adding,  "  If  he  refuses  to  accept 
one  of  these  alternatives,  his  long  line  of  ancestry  will 
not  save  him  from  disgrace."  He  referred  to  history 
show  that,  but  for  the  resistance  of  the  proteetant  bishops 
to  the  tyranny  of  James  II.,  the  houseof  Brunswick  might 
have  moved  bat  little  beyond  a  German  principality. 
The  bill  was  defended  by  lord  Goderich,  and  lord  Grey  rose 
to  reply  at  five  o'clock  on  Friday  morning.  Referring  to 
the  attack  of  the  bishop  of  Exeter,  he  said,  "  The  right 
reverend  prelate  threw  out  insinuations  abont  my  ambition  : 
let  me  tell  him  calmly  that  the  pulses  of  ambition  may 
beat  as  strongly  under  sleeves  of  lawn  as  under  an  ordinary 
habit."  He  concluded  by  referring  to  the  proposed  crea- 
tion of  peers,  which  he  contended  was  justified  by  the  best 
constitutional  writers,  under  extraordinary  circumstances, 
and  was  in  accordance  with  the  acknowledged  principles 
of  the  constitution.  The  house  at  length  divided  at  seven 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  when  the  second 
reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  nine ;  the  numbers 
being— contents  present,  128;  proxies,  56—184;  non- 
content*  present,  126 ;  proxies,  19—175.    The  duke  of 


Wellington  entered  an  elaborate  protest  ou  the  journals 
of  the  house  against  the  bill,  to  which  protest  73  peers 
attached  their  signatures. 

The  house  then  adjourned  for  the  Easter  holidays,  till  the 
7th  of  May.  The  interval  was  one  of  the  greatest  possible 
public  excitement.  The  narrowness  of  the  majority  made 
the  reformers  tremble  for  the  fate  of  the  bill  in  committee. 
The  awful  silence  was  now  broken,  and  the  voice  of  the 
nation  was  heard  like  peals  of  thunder.  The  political 
unions  which  had  been  resting  on  their  arms,  as  if  watch- 
ing intently  the  movements  of  armies  at  a  distance,  now 
started  to  their  feet,  and  prepared  themselves  for  the  battle. 
At  Leeds,  at  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Sheffield,  Liver- 
pool, Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  meetings  were  held,  strong 
resolutions  passed,  and  imperative  petitions  adopted.  At 
Birmingham  an  aggregate  meeting  of  the  political  unions 
of  the  surrounding  districts  was  held  on  the  7th  of  May  at 
the  foot  of  New  Hall  Hill.  Of  this  vast  and  formidable 
assembly,  the  northern  division  alone  was  estimated  at 
100,000  men,  who  marched  with  150  banners  and  eleven 
bands  of  music,  their  processions  extending  over  four 
miles.  The  total  number  of  bands  in  attendance  at  the 
meeting  was  200,  and  the  number  of  banners  700.  The 
commencement  of  the  proceedings  was  announced  by  sound 
of  bugle.  A  number  of  energetic  and  determined  speeches- 
were  delivered,  and  a  petition  to  the  lords  was  adopted, 
imploring  them  not  to  drive  to  despair  a  high-minded, 
generous,  and  fearless  people,  nor  to  urge  them  on  by  a 
rejection  of  their  claims  to  demands  of  a  much  more 
extensive  nature ;  but  rather  to  pass  the  reform  bill  into 
law,  unimpaired  in  any  of  its  great  parts  and  provisions, 
more  especially  uninjured  in  the  clauses  relating  to  the  ten- 
pound  franchise.  The  council  of  the  Birmingham  Union 
declared  ita  sitting  permanent,  and  the  vast  organisation 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  assumed  an  attitude  of 
resolution  and  menace  truly  alarming. 

When  the  peers  assembled  on  the  7th,  it  became  quite- 
evident  that  in  allowing  the  bill  to  go  into  committee,  they 
were  only  practising  a  manoeuvre.  In  the  first  place  they 
wished  to  prevent  the  creation  of  peers,  and  in  the  second 
they  were  resolved  to  mutilate  the  bill  in  committee.  They 
were  aware  that  they  had  the  sympathy  of  the  king  in  this. 
plot,  and  that  he  would  have  been  glad  of  their  success, 
irritated  as  he  was  by  the  coercion  and  pressure  put  upon 
him  by  his  ministers.  The  first  step  was  taken  by  lord 
Lyndhnrst,  who  proposed  in  committee  to  defer  the  consi- 
deration of  the  disfranchising  clauses  till  the  enfranchising 
clauses  had  been  considered.  "  Begin,"  he  said,  "  by  con- 
ferring rights  and  privileges,  by  granting  boons  and 
favours,  and  not  by  depriving  a  portion  of  the  community 
of  the  privileges  which  they  at  present  enjoy."  This 
ostentatious  preference  of  boons  and  favours  for  the  people, 
postponing  disfranchisement  to  enfranchisement,  ringing 
changes  on  the  words,  was  a  mere  artifice,  but  it  wss  at 
once  seen,  through  by  the  indignant  people.  Lord  Grey 
and  lord  Brougham  promptly  exposed  the  attempted  im- 
position', the  former  hoped  the  noble  lords  would  not 
deceive  themselves.  He  would  not  say  that  the  proposal 
was  insidious,  but  its  object  was  utterly  to  defeat  the  bill. 
He  declared  that  if  the  motion  were  successful,  it  would  bet 
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fatal  to  the  whole  measure.  It  would  then  be  necessary  for 
him  to  consider  what  course  he  should  take.  He  dreaded 
the  effect  of  the  house  of  lords  opposing  itself,  as  an  ii 
moun table  barrier,  to  what  the  people  think  necessary  for 
the  good  government  of  the  country.  The  warning  of  the 
noble  earl  was  on  this  occasion  disregarded.  The  house 
being  in  committee,  proxies  could  not  be  counted,  and  the 
amendment  of  lord  LyndhurBt  was  carried  after  an  angry 
debate.  Contents,  151  ;  non-contents,  116 ;  majority,  35. 
This  division  put  a  sudden  stop  to  the  proceedings  in  com- 
mittee. Lord  Grey  at  once  proposed  that  the  chairman 
should  report  progress,  and  asked  leave  to  sit  again  on  the 
10th.  Lord  Eflenborough  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him 
from  this  course,  and  proceeded  to  give  a  description  of  the 
measure  which  he  was  prepared  to  substitute  for  the  mini- 
sterial bill,  and  which  he  presumed  to  hope  -would  be  satis- 
factory to  the  country.  This  was  a  critical  moment  in  the 
destiny  of  England,  and  the  awful  nature  of  the  crisis 
seemed  to  be  felt  by  all  present,  except  those  who  were 
blinded  by  faction.  The  hones  adjoarned,  and,  says  Mr. 
Roebuck,  "  Anxiety,  and  even  alarm,  were  to  be  seen  on  the 
countenances  of  mosC  of  those  present  on  that  occasion, 
whether  peers  or  commoners.  What  the  morrow  might 
bring  forth,  no  one  knew;  but  even  the  most  reckless 
thought  with  something  like  dread  of  the  burst  of  popular 
indignation  that  was  sure  to  follow  the  success  of  this  party 
maacauvre."  Lord  Grey  had  now  but  one  alternative,  a 
largo  creation  of  peers  or  resignation.  With  a  majority 
against  him  in  the  lords  so  refractory,  nothing  could  be 
done.  AH  possible  means  of  bringing  them  to  reason  had 
been  exhausted.  Accordingly,  on  Wednesday,  the  9th  of 
May,  the  resignation  of  the  ministers,  and  the  king's  ac- 
ceptance of  it,  was  formally  announced  by  lord  Grey  in  the 
house  of  lords,  and  by  lord  Althorp  in  the  house  of 
commons.  It  was  evidently  a  relief  to  the  king  to  get  rid 
of  the  whiga ;  and  he  knew  so  little  of  the  state  of  public 
feeling,  as  to  suppose  that  a  modified  reform  measure,  a 
mere  pretence  of  reform,  would  satisfy  the  country.  He 
therefore  sent  for  lord  Lyndhurst,  in  order  to  consult  him, 
assigning  the  curious  reason,  that  being  now  chief  baron, 
he  was  removed  from  the  vortex  of  politics,  although  he 
had  led  the  opposition  in  their  successful  attack  upon  the 
ministerial  measure.  The  first  thing  lord  Lyndhurst  did, 
was  to  wait  upon  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  to  both  of  whom  he  stated  the  views  of  the  king. 
His  majesty  insisted  that  some  extensive  measures  of  reform 
should  be  carried.  "Myadvios  to  the  king,"  said  the  duke, 
"was  not  to  re-appoint  his  late  ministry,  nor  was  it  to  ap- 
point myself.  I  did  not.  look  to  any  objects  of -ambition.  I 
advised  him  to  seek  the  assistance  of  other  persons  well 
qualified  to  fill  the  high  situations  of  the  state,  expressing 
myself  willing  to  give  his  majesty  every  assistance,  whether 
in  office  or  out,  to  enable  him  to  resist  the  advice  which  had 
been  given  him."  The  premiership  had  been  offered  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  but  he  peremptorily  declined  to  take  such 
a  perilous  position,  declaring  that  "no  authority  nor 
example  of  any  man,  noT  any  number  of  men,  could  shake 
his  determination  not  to  accept  office,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, upon  Buch  conditions."  "  From  the  9th  to  the 
17th  of  May,"  says  Mr.  Roebuck,  « the  nation  was  left  in 


suspense  as  to  the  result  of  the  ministerial  nag 
and  a  series  of  intrigues  then  began  nearly  nnexanspW  in 
the  annals  of  political  profligacy.  Hie  object  sought  was, 
as  usual,  office;  and  for  that  end  a  host  of  potitietsnof  all 
parties  proved  themselves  ready  to  desert  every  principle 
by  which  their  whole  political  career  had  been  hitherto 
regulated."  The  duke  of  Wellington  said,  "  I  hould  have 
been  ashamed  to  show  my  face  in  the  streets  tf  I  had  re- 
fused to  agist  my  sorerdga  in  the  aMtrassingcirciaBBlsmees 
in  which  he  was  placed.**  He  accordingly  undertook  to 
form  an  administration,  taking  the  post  of  prime  Brfnhrtw 
himself.  Mr.  Manners  Sutton  waa  to  foe  leader  of  the 
house  of  commons,  lord  Lyndhurst  chancellor,  and  Mr. 
Baring  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  For  five  days  the 
courageous  duke  was  engaged  In  a  desperate  effort  to  form 
a  cabinet.  Bat  no  sooner  was  it  known  throughout  the 
country,  than  a  terrific  storm  of  popular  fury  buret  forth, 
whieh  threatened  to  blow  down  the  house  of  peers,  and 
sweep  away  the  throne.  The  king,  from  being  the  popular 
idol,  became  suddenly  an  object  of  popular  execration. 
The  queen,  who  had  also  been  a  great  favourite  with  the 
people,  attracted  a  large  share  of  the  odium  exerted  against 
the  eourt.  It  was  understood  that  her  influence  had  much 
to  do  in  causing  the  king  to  desert  lord  Grey,  and  to 
break  faith  with  him  with  regard  to  the  creation  of  peers. 
The  king  and  queen  were  groaned  at  and  biased,  and  pur- 
sued with  tremendous  noises  by  the  people,  while  paaajng 
through  the  town  of  Brentford.  Dirt  was  hurled  at  the 
royal  carriage;  and  if  the  military  escort  had  not  kept 
close  to  the  windows,  it  is  probable  their  majesties  world 
have  sustained  persons!  injury.  Along  the  road  to  London, 
the  people  expressed  their  feeling  in  a  similar  manner;  and 
when  the  carriage  entered  the  park,  the  mob  sainted  their 
majesties  with  yells  and  execrations  of  every  description. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  indignation  of  the  public  at 
the  attempt  that  waa  being  made  by  the  court,  in  league 
with  an  intriguing  faction,  to  resist  the  national  wilL  All 
classes,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  nobles  and  commoner*, 
churchmen  and  dissenters,  were  roused  into  a  state  of  wild 
excitement  and  fierce  determination.  Indignation  meet- 
ings were  everywhere  held,  and  threatening  resolutions 
passed.  The  house  of  commons  wss  called  upon  to  stop 
the  supplies;  placards  were  put  up  in  the  windows  of  shops 
expressing  the  determination  of  the  inb  abitants  to  pay  no 
taxes.  This  determination  was  not  confined  to  the  middle 
classes;  men  of  the  highest  rank  and  largest  property,  sneh 

lord  Milton,  told  the  tax-gatherer  not  to  ceil  again.  A 
complete  and  active  organisation  existed  in  London  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  and  directing  public  feeling  in 
the  provinces,  and  obtaining  from  the  people  vehement 
petitions,  which  poured  in  to  both  houses  rapidly,  especially 
to  the  house  of  commons.  The  political  unions  were  every- 
where preparing  for  actual  insurrection.  In  London 
meetings  were  held  by  day  and  by  night,  in  which  the 
moat  violent  language  was  used  even  by  persons  of  pro- 
perty and  rank.  The  common  council  of  London  met, 
and  passed  resolutions  denouncing  those  who  had  advised 
the  king  not  to  create  peers  as  enemies  of  their  sovereign, 
who  bad  put  to  imminent  hazard  the  stability  of  the  trmws 
and  the  security  of  the  country.    The  following  n 
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■  II  natled  With  Brnlnrnntinn  ■ — "That  under  tlieee  drcum- 
nances,  this  court  feels  it  to  beita  duty,  u  a  necessary  means 
of  procuring  for  the  people  of  this  great  coun try  a»  efficient 
reform,  to  petition  the  house  of  commons  to  withhold  the 
■apphes  until  anoh  a  reform  shall  have  been  secured." 
tending  committee  ns  appointed  to  watch  the  course  of 
crenla.  The  feeling  excited  by  these-  extraordinary  pro- 
ceedings proved,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  the 
whole  mercantile  anq  trading  clami  in  the  metropolis  ware 
prepared  to  adopt  revolutionary  measure*,  if  each  were 

smiji.  for  the  attainment  of  the  reform  bill.    Immense 

number*  of  persons  who  had  hitherto  considered  the  pro- 
searings  of  the  National  Polities!  Union  in  Loudon  too 
violent,  ware  now,  says  the  Timet  of  the  11th  of  May, 
at  their  own  solicitation,  admitted  members.  Similar 
oatenent  prevailed  throughout  the  provinces.  Deputies 
fan  the  surrounding  towns  went  in  hot  haste  to  Birming- 
km,  in  order  to  concert  the  necessary  measures  in  this 
duunrous  crisis.  A  meeting  was  held,  which  adopted  a 
petitkni,  amidst  tumultuous  applause,  containing  the  follow- 
ing psssage: — "That  your  petitioners  find  it  declared  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights  that  the  people  of  England  may  have 
ram  for  their  defence  suitable  to  their  condition  as  allowed 
by  law ;  and  your  petitioners  apprehend  that  this  great 
right  will  be  put  in  force  generally,  and  that  the  whole  of 
the  people  of  England  will  think  it  necessary  to  have  arms 
far  their  defence,  in  order  that  they  may  be  prepared  for 
uy  circumstances  that  may  arise."  This  petition  was 
brought  up  to  London  by  delegates,  whose  presence  next 
say  at  various  public  meetings  in  London  added  to  the 
nrteoaity  of  the  public  excitement.  There  was  an  absurd 
■sport  that  lord  Brougham  was  to  continue  iu  office  under 
the  duke  of  Wellington.  This  report  his  brother,  Mr.  W. 
Brougham,  positively  contradicted,  saying,  "  My  brother 
vul  ever  continue  to  support  the  cause  of  the  people  by 
every  means  within  his  power ;  and  with  no  other  cause 
will  he  identify  himself.  The  lord  chancellor  is  at  this 
■otoent  in  better  health  than  ever.  He  is  in  good  fighting 
«W,  as  the  sham  reformers  will  discover  to  their  coat.  He 
■I  prove  a  sharp  thorn  in  their  sides;  he  will  never  desert 
us  cause  of  the  people." 

Swrtly  after  the  king  arrived,  on  the  12th  of  May. 
Ftrssad  to  his  palace  gates  by  the  multitude  of  his  angry 
"A  insurgent  subjects,  he  was  waited  upon  by  the  duke  of 
ndhugton,  who  remained  in  conference  with  him  about 
ttmty  HMoatas,  and  then  departed  amidst  the  moat 
founding  yells  of  the  populace.  "A  week  since,"  said 
u*Skn  of  that  day,  "only  a  short  week  since, the  king  was 
i»  full  possesion  of  the  greatest  popularity  any  earthly 
Boaarck  could  enjoy  ;  and  now  behold  the  change ! " 

Among  the  means  retorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  coercing 
spears,  was  a  run  upon  the  banks.  The  cry  was  raised, 
'  To  stop  the  duke,  go  for  gold  I "  The  advice  was  acted 
"fan,  and  in  three  days  no  teas  than  £1,800,000  was  drawn 
rotof  the  bank  of  England  in  specie.  The  press  gave 
""dsooui  expression  to  the  popular  feeling.  The  Timet 
«»cked  the  pretensions  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  "  the 
"■^nuander-in-chief  of  the  ultra-reformers."  "There 
™|Ji"  says  the  writer,  "be  dexterity  in  such  conduct; 
**«  may  be  generalship;  there  may  be  food  for  incon- 


tinent exultation  and  chuckling  at  Apsley  House  ;  but 
it  affords  evidence  also  of  mere  ignoble  faction — of  a  lust 
for  office  more  sordid  and  execrable,  of  a  meanness  of  in- 
consistency more  humiliating  and  more  shameful,  than  we 
had  ever  suspected  the  duke  of  Wellington  of  being  capable 
of  affixing  to  his  own  political  character.  As  for  success  in 
such  a  course  of  imposture,  it  u,  let  us  once  for  all  warn 
his  grace,  hopeless  1 " 

The  motion  of  lord  Lyndhuist,  to  postpone  the  dis- 
franchising clauses  of  the  reform  bill,  was  carried  on 
Monday,  the  7th.  On  Wednesday  lord  Althorp  formally 
announced  the  resignation  of  the  cabinet,  when  lord 
Ebrington  immediately  rose,  and  gave  notice  that  he  would 
next  day  move  a  call  of  the  house,  and  than  an  address  to 
his  majesty  on  the  present  state  of  public  affairs.  In  the 
course  of  the  debate  which  ensued,  attempts  were  made  by 
Mr.  Baring  and  Sir  Robert  Feel,  to  excite  sympathy  for 
the  lords,  as  taking  a  noble  stand  against  the  unconstitu- 
tional pressure  upon  the  king  for  the  creation  of  peea ; 
but  in  vain.  Neither  the  house  of  commons  nor  the  country 
could  be  got  to  give  them  credit  for  any  motives  but 
the  most  selfish.  They  considered  their  obstinacy  to  be 
notiung  better  than  the  tenacity  of  the  monopolists  of 
power.  Mr.  Macaulay  indignantly  denounced  their  incon- 
sistency in  pretending  that  they  wished  to  carry  a  measure 
of  reform.  "  Why,"  he  exclaimed,  "  the  ink  was  scarcely 
yet  dry  of  the  protest*  which  noble  lord*  had  entered  against 
the  reform  bill.  In  attempting  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment they  were  so  eager  to  grasp,  they  must  either  shame- 
fully desert  the  whole  of  their  former  protestations,  or  go 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  majority  of  this  house.  And 
even  if  they  could  succeed  in  overcoming  the  majority  of 
this  house,  they  would  still  have  dangers  before  them  from 
which  Mr.  Pitt  would  have  shrunk,  and  even  an  earl  of 
Strafford  have  hesitated  to  encounter.  They  would  go  forth 
to  the  contest  with  public  opinion  without  arms,  either 
offensive  or  defensive.  In  short,  they  would,  in  taking 
office,  present  a  most  miserable  exhibition  of  impotent 
ambition,  and  appear  as  if  they  wished  to  show  the  world 
a  melancholy  example  of  little  men  bringing  a  great  empire 
to  destruction." 

The  influence  of  the  crown,  always  powerful,  was  visible 
in  the  division  on  lord  Ebrlngton's  motion.  The  "  ayes  " 
were  only  288  instead  of  the  353  that  carried  the  third 
reading  of  the  reform  bill.  There  were  evidently  many 
defaulters ;  but  woe  to  them  at  the  next  general  election  I 
Rigid  scrutiny  was  instituted,  and  a  black  list  made  out  of 
flial^T^ppJlllddensrtsjHisjironnrtttttantnon  this  ppmstttpnje; 
question.  In  the  meantime  the  most  angry  remonstrances 
came  to  absent  members  from  their  constituent*.  The 
motion,  however,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  80,  large 
enough  to  constitute  an  insuperable  barrier  in  the  way  of 
a  tory  government.  Civil  war  seems  to  have  been  averted 
only  by  the  duke's  precipitate  abandonment  of  the 
undertaking  to  form  a  ministry.  No  one  can  for  a 
moment  imagine  that  the  chief  members  of  the  Grey  ad- 
ministration ever  intended  to  proceed  to  illegal  extremities, 
but  that  the  conduct  of  their  friends  led  the  reforming 
world  to  think  of  and  prepare  for  armed  resistance, 
admits   of  little  doubt.     Parliament  and  the    country- 
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were  kept  in  dispense  and  anxiety  by  varying  rumours 
about  the  formation  of  a  government  for  several  days, 
during  which  comments  were  freely  made  on  the  conduct  of 
the  duke  of  Wellington  and  hie  friends.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  waa  confidently  stated  that  the  king  would  keep  his 
word  as  to  reform,  which  the  duke  had  agreed  to  carry. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  denied  that  the  duke  could  ever 
consent  to  tergiversation  so  base.  On  the  former  supposi- 
tion, Mr.  Macaulay  said  he  was  willing  that  others  should 
have  "  infamy  and  place."  But  he  added,  "  Let  us  have 
honour  and  reform."  Sir  Robert  Inglis  was  too  honest  to 
differ  from  this  view  of  the  matter,  and  too  candid  to  con- 
ceal his  sentiments.  ■  He  declared  that  he  could  not  but 
regard  such  a  course  on  the  part  of  his  leader  "  with  the 
greatest  pain,  as  one  of  the  most  fatal  violations  of  public 
uouSdeoee  which  could  he  inflicted." 

Mr.  Baring,  who  represented  the  duke  in  the  house  of 
commons,  seemed  to  regard  this  declaration  from  the  high- 
minded  member  for  Oxford  University  as  ratal  to  the 
tory  scheme  for  recovering  power.  They  came  at  length  to 
understand  that  the  new,  premier  would  be  equally  un- 
acceptable to  the  country,  whether  he  appeared  with  a 
reform  bill  or  a  gagging  bill.  The  duke  at  length  con- 
fessed that  he  had  failed  in  his  attempt  to  form  an  admini- 
stration; and  the  king  had  no  other  resource,  but  to  submit 
to  the  humiliation  of  again  putting  himself  in  the  hands  of 
his  late  ministers.  He  had  before  him  only  the  terrible  alter- 
native of  a  creation  of  peers  or  civil  war.  His  pain  was 
aggravated  by  a  mortifying  condition,  which  the  chancellor 
insisted  on  imposing,  in  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  the 
vacillation  or  double  dealing  from  which  the  cabinet  had 
already  suffered.  The  king,  must  have  acted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  forfeit,  iu  some  measure,  his  self-respect,  or  he 
would  never  have  submitted  to  give  a  pledge  in  writing  to 
servants  who  dared  to  doubt  his  royal  word.  It  is  certain 
that  they  exacted  from  him  the  following  document : — 
"  The  king  grants  permission  to  earl  Grey,  and  to  his 
chancellor,  lord  Brougham,  to  create  such  a  number  of 
peers  as  will  be  sufficient  to  insure  the  passing  of  the 
reform  bill,  first  calling  up  peers'  eldest  sons.  (Sighed) 
William  R.    Windsor,  May  17th,  1832." 

We  are  not  surprised  to  leant  that  on  this  occasion  the 
king  received  lord  Grey  and  the  chancellor  with  evident 
emotion,  "  being  annoyed  and  angry,  as  well  as  alarmed, 
and  his  pride  being  hurt,  by  his  defeat  and  humiliation." 
Contrary  to  custom,  he  allowed  them  to  stand  during  the 
whole  of  the  interview,  his  private  secretary,  Sir  Herbert 
Taylor,  remaining  in  the  room.  Lord  Grey  wondered  how 
Ins  learned  colleague  could  have  the  heart  to  insist  on  the 
document,  when  he  saw  the  state  the  king  was  in;  but  the 
chancellor  replied  that  he  would  soon  see  reason  to  think 
he  was  right.  The  opposition  peers  were  exasperated 
beyond  measure  when  they  heard  that  the  premier  had  got 
Authority  to  "swamp  the  house ;"  and  one  of  them  ventured 
to  question  the  right  of  the  crown  to  create  peers  in 
such  numbers.  But  the  abhorred  expedient  was  averted 
by  the  submission  of  the  peers  themselves.  To  avoid  the 
degradation  threatened,  of  which,  they  were  privately 
informed  by  Sir  U.  Taylor,  they  consented  to  absent 
themselves  from  the  house,  and  let  the  bill  pass.    The 


consequence  was,  that  on  the  17th  the  following  circular 
was  sent  to  the  hostile  lords: — "My  dear  lord,  I  am 
honoured  with  his  majesty's  commands  to  acquaint  your 
lordship  that  all  difficulties  to  the  arrangements  in  progress 
will  be  obviated  by  a  declaration  in  the  house  of  peers  to- 
night from  a  sufficient  number  of  peers,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  present  state  of  affairs,  they  have  come  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  dropping  their  further  opposition  to  the  reform  bill, 
so  that  it  may  pass  without  delay  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
its  present  shape." 

After  this  complete  surrender,  the  house  resumed  its 
labours  in  committee  on  the  bill  on  the  1st  of  June.  Fev 
alterations  were  made,  and  the  thinned  ranks  of  the  oppo- 
sition ceased  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way.  The  third  resil- 
ing was  carried  by  a  majority  of  84,  the  uumbera  being 
106  and  22.  The  lords'  amendments  having  been  acquiensd 
in  by  the  commons,  the  bill  was  referred  to  the  upper 
house,  and  on  the  7th  of  June  it  received  the  royal  assent 
by  commission,  the  commissioners  being  lords  Grey, 
Brougham,  Lansdowne,  Wellesley,  Holland,  and  Durham. 
The  king  was  so  hurt  by  the  coercion  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected, and  by  the  Insults  heaped  upon  himself,  the  queen, 
and  all  belonging  to  him,  that  nothing  could  persuade  him 
to  go  to  the  house,  and  give  his  assent  in  person.  "The 
question,"  he  said,  "was  one  of  feeling,  not  of  duty;  and 
as  a  sovereign  and  a  gentleman,  he  "was  bound  to  refuK." 

In  reviewing  this  great  contest,  now  brought  to  b  bappj 
termination,  one  thing  seems  extraordinary — almost  muc- 
countable  :  the  contrast  between  tile  conduct  of  the  duke 
of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Feel,  in  dealing  with  the 
two  questions,  catholic  emancipation  and  parlismentary 
reform.  In  Ireland,  they  recognised  in  the  Catholic 
Association  the  concentrated  power  of  public  opinion,  the 
representative  of  tremendous  physical  force,  which  they 
shrunk  from  encountering;  not  that  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton had  any  doubt  of  the  result  of  a  conflict  between  the 
army  and  die  people  in  that  country,  but  that  ha  bad  a 
horror  of  civil  war,  and  of  the  oalwnliici  and  crimes  which 
it  entails.  Sir  Robert  Peel  fully  participated  with  him  is 
this  feeling.  Both  of  them  were  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  admission  of  Roman  catholics  into  parliament— 
the  infringement  of  the  protestant  character  of  the  con- 
stitution—would  be  a  departure  from  the  principles  of  "" 
highest  state  policy,  and  would  be  fraught  with  danger  to 
our  institutions.  They  avowed  that  they  yielded  not  U 
principle,  not  to  right— but  to  expediency ;  that  they  had  M 
choose  between  two  rlnntira  of  evils  and  of  dangers,  sod 
that  they  adopted  the  course  which  they  thought  would  be 
productive  of  lew  mischief  than  the  other.  They  adopts 
it,  moreover,  because  they  believed  it  was  inevitable,  and 
that  they  could  only  postpone  the  evil  day.  They  openlf 
and  frankly  recognised  the  power  of  the  Catholic  A  ac- 
tion and  of  the  priesthood,  admitting  that  by  that  *»«« 
emancipation  was  wrung  from  them. 

Now  what  strikes  the  reflecting  mind  as  very  strange  a, 
that  these  two  eminent  statesmen  did  not  adopt  the  sm«» 
course  of  reasoning,  and  act  upon  the  same  P"00*™ 
of  expediency  iu  dealing  with  the  English  people  on  tw 
subject  of  reform.  Thepeopleof  EngUndwhoMugbttoW 
represented  in  the  house  of  commons  were  not  what  op 
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their  most  zealous  and  influential  opponents,  lord  Lynd- 
horst,  afterwards  called  the  Irish  Roman  catholics— "aliens 
iii  language,  religion  and  blood."  They  were  true-bora 
Englishmen,  enlightened  protestants,  honest  patriots,  who 
prise"  *ia  institutions  of  their  country,  and  were  ready  to 
die  L:. -'to  defence.  They  were  loyal  to  the  throne;  andin- 
ofcead  of  wishing  to  overturn  the  constitution,  they  asked 
only  to  be  permitted  to  share  in  its  blessings,  and  to  bare  it 
freed  from  iniquitous  abuses.  They,  too,  had  formed  poli- 
tical combinations  of  the  moat  formidable  character.  The 
political  unions  were  not  leas  powerful  or  leas  determined 
than  the  Catholic  Association.  Men  of  the  Saxon  race  are 
not  less  resolute,  less  self-reliant,  less  persevering,  less 
earnest  in  the  cause  of  justice,  less  sensible  to  the  value  of 
freedom,  than  the  men  of  Celtic  blood,  who  composed  the 
organised  masses  whose  shouts  terrified  toe  duke  of  Wel- 
lington in  Ireland.  They  were  men,  moreover,  who  would 
not  lend  themselves  to  an  idle  agitation  for  the  benefit  of 
demagogues.  They  could  not  be  roused  into  angry  resist- 
ance to  the  government  without  real  grievances ;  and  when 
roused,  and  organised,  and  armed,  and  determined  to  act 
in  defence  of  their  rights  against  a  usurping  and  mono- 
polising oligarchy,  all  their  history  provod  that  they  were 
not  to  be  easily  quelled  or  crushed.  Nor  did  they  want 
the  dement  of  religion  to  sanctify  the  reform  movement, 
to  derate  their  views,  to  strengthen  their  purpose,  and  to 
sustain  their  demands  by  the  strength,  of  religious  convic- 
tion and  the  power  of  conscience.  'There  was  therefore  in 
the  conduct  of  the  congregated  multitudes  at  New  Hall 
Hill,  Birmingham,  in  the  crisis  of  the  tuftsin  bin,  a  mani- 
festation of  religious  feeling  thai  **sght  to  ham  deeply 
affected  protestant  and  niuiiwualiin  stateamem,  especially 
those  who  had  previously  succumbed  to  similar  manifesta- 
tions. When,  at  the  sound  of  the  bugle  from  the  platform, 
those  heaving  masses  were  hushed,  to  silence,  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  Mr.  Attwood,  their  chairman,  the  procession  of  the 
Bromsgrove  Union  was  observed  approaching  in  the  dis- 
tance. Then  followed,  a  scene  which  was  parhajm  never 
forgotten  by  any  one  wtowttsasMd  is.  The  ■sw-cesaers, 
as  they  advanced,  were  welcomed  with,  tin  singing-  of  "  The 
Union  Hymn,"  then  familiar  even  to  children  in  every 
English  household.  It  was  now  sung  by  100,000  voices, 
with  a  pealing  melody  and  a  thrilling  power  which  all  the 
organs  in  the  land  could  not  equal.  It  is  hard  to  conceive 
how  even  the  boroughmongering  lords  could,  as  English* 
men,  be  insensible  to  such  strains  as  the  following,  when 
sung  by  such  a  multitude,  under  circumstances  which  in- 
*  vested  toe  whole  scene  with  the  attributes  of  sublimity  ; — 

Quick  it  freedom '»  hoi;  oaU, 


.•Liberty!' 
nra°ld»[    Bn&eM,  fro 
From  plough,  (nnuiU,  rnd  Iroi 


We  nlee  th*  watchword,  '  Libert; ; ' 

WewlH,  wo  will,  we  will  be  free," 

Immediately  after  the  singing  of  this  hymn,  Mr.  Salt 
addressed  the  great  assemblage  thus :  —  « I  call  npon 
yon  to  repeat,  with  bead  uncovered,  in  the  face  of  heaten 
and  the  God  of  justice  and  mercy,  tbs-fbflowing  wordssfler 
me."  In  a  moment  every  head  was  irs tainted,  and  ererr 
voice  uttered  skroly  ever  that  wide  ass  of  human  life 
swelling  with  holy  issslntioa,  ths  words  of  the  following 
plight :— "  Whk,  unbroken  faith,  asjsauh  every  peril  and 
privation,  we  here  devote  ■•oraelves  and  our  children  to  our 
country's  cause." 

It  was  against  this  people,  thus  consecrating  their 
energies  on  the  altar  at  freedom  and  of  country,  that  ths 
military  wore  comisassrTed  to  rough-whet  their  btokIb, 
in  order,  as  the  working  classes  believed  at  the  time, 
thatin  smiting  the  people,  they  might  "inflicts  ragged 
wound."  According  to  the  "Autobiography  of  a 
Working  Han,"  *  this  is  how  the  Seats  Greys  were 
occupied  while  they  were  shut  up  in  ths  Barracks  si 
Birmingham  on  the  Sunday  after  the  New  Hall  meeting. 
And  during  the  whole  time  that  the  duke  of  Wellington 
was  vainly  endeavouring  to  form  a  ministry,  the  troops 
were  kept  ready  booted  and  spurred,  with  the  saddles  on 
their  horses,  day  and  night.  "  The  doubt  and  dread, "  says 
the  "  Working  Man,"  "were  not  lessened  by  the  nature  of 
theirwork.  Not  since  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo  hadthe 
awards  of  the  Greys  undergone  the  same  proem.  0U 
salaaasj  spoke  of  it,  and  told  the  young  ones.  Few  words 
ware  spoken.  We  had  made  more  noise,  and  probably 
looked  less  solemn,  at  prayers  in  the  morning,  than  we  did 
now  grinding  our  swords.  It  was  the  Lord's  day,  and  re 
were  working."  Notwithstanding  these  precautions  sod 
formidable  preparations  at  Birmingham,  which  W 
regarded  as  the  chief  seat  of  danger,  it  was  reported  and 
believed  that  the  Soots  Greys  would  not  have  acted  ag»inst 
the  people^  so  that  taw.  "caadiron"  on  which  the enemia 
of  psfsnlsr  liifta.  rested  far  putting  down  the  reforms) 
nrigirt  bar*  tailed  them  in  the  day  of  trial,  Mr.  WaUeuey, 
sssssswr  for  EeBa^stated  that  he  was  sorry  his  rektiTS 
tin  dose  of  Wellington  "  had  shown  so  much  ignorance  of 
tbeoharaeter  of  the  British  people,  in  supposing  that  tin? 
were  unfit  to  be  touted  with  the  liberties  to  which  they 
were  entitled.  He  had  told  him  so  often,  and  he  v* 
astonished  that  a  aasn  of  such  intelligent  mind— a  sua 
who  had  had  them  on  through  blood  and  battle,  through 
danger  to  victory  sswnsjd.  havo  m  mistaken  the  character 
of  the  British  people,  as  to  suppose  that  the  red  coat  cooH 
change  ths  characters*  the  man,  or  to  imagine  that  the 
soldier  was  notadtaaeo." 

Fortunate*/  the  conqueror  of  Waterloo,  whose  nsmfl  vH> 

rlsv  SVeaY  iisaori  start  with  the  glory  of  his  country,  *» 
sssmcta*  lisfirlari  of  tarnishing  his  fame  by  tarning 
SVMsnl  against  bis  countrymen.  But  the  matter  °t 
sssssasssssnfe  is,  that  he  could  ever  have  contemplated  w* 
a  tanstvaad  that  while  he  conceded  fully  the  claim  ot 
the  Roman  cathoatas  of  Ireland,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
alternative  of  civil  war,  be  refused  to  concede  the  noth» 
legitimate  and  reasonable  claims  of  the  unanimous  pWf* 
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of  England,  though  civil  wn.  wm  so  imminent  that  die 
cavalry  were  ordered  to  whet  their  swords  and  saddle  their 
homos.  He  offered,  indeed,  »  snail  measure  of  reform,  not 
the  full  Mmn  that  be  had  granted  to  Ireland ;  bat  Sir 
Robert  Feel  declined  to  follow  him  in  this  unwise  experi- 
ment, though  he  also  failed,  in  this  great  national 
emergency,  rightly  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  abdicat- 
ing for  a  time  the  position  that  he  had  taken,  and  which 
he  afterwards  happily  resumed  as  the  greatest  and  the 
sa&at  kader  in  the  march  of  social  progress. 


CHAPTER   XXn. 

The  Iota  Bafone.  BUI:  Ui  Deferta- TUe  Ensllah  Act  MVCn  to  Ore  better 
— Anlagoiilmn  of  Stanley  and  O'Connell,  end  Ua'.Bid  Camnqatnee* 
— Tnn  Scotch  Reform  Bill— The  Old  Byetera  In  that  Country:  No 
lien  roiarmd  la 
Uon— Revolution  offettod  by 
of  th*  IWorm   Acta— Onaottled  State 


la  tin  Beeolta  of  Tfr-*ir*"~— *"•*  "  Meaatar  Orlnvanot  "—The 
Tllhe  Sj-ilom  -Fortoiu  Agitation  egainjt  the  Eetabllehment— A  Cod- 
trut:  th*  Pound;  the  Glebe— Destitution  of  the  Clergy— Fetal  En. 
eombns  with  .the  People  it  Nnrtoiratniry,  Ourtakinoak,  Caetlo- 
astfend,  asd  .OmUue  Adven—  of  FaMIe  Monty  to  th*  Caa-gy— 
Failure  of  tie  Government  u  Tithe  Collector— Eilfmate  of  Irian 
Chsrch  Property — Census  of  Relcom  Donotulnattonn— Appropriation 
of  Chareh  Property— Mr.  Werd'i  Motion  on  the  Tilth  HetabUahawM 
of  Mr.  atanloy  ui  Hi  J.  Graham— Addrta.  of  th* 
o  the  King :  Jill  Extemporenooui  Speech  In  Raely— 
Matt  of  Mr.  Ward's  Motion— The  Church  TemporaUUei  Act— The 
it  Web  Ctrarch  aa  ■  NMkraiil 
■Mhn  for  dbnunttnancfeif 
Vloa,  Ac— Tho  KOdan-itraat  Society  — The  National  System  of 
Education  Introduced  by  Mr.  Stanley— Scriptural  Education— The 
Church  Education  Society— Parental  Blahta— United  Edooatian— Th* 
National  School  Booka. 

The  Irish  reform  bill,  which  had  been  introduced  by  Mr. 
Stanley,  then  Irish  secretary,  became  the  subject  of  debate 
on  the  26th  of  May,  when  the  second  reading  was  moral 
by  rdra  in  a  speech  of  great  ability.  His  main  object  was 
to  prove  that  the  passing  of  the  measure  would  not  en- 
danger the  established  ohurch  in  Ireland;  and  that  it 
would  not  increase  the  power  of  O'Connell,  whom,  instead 
of  conciliating,  he  exasperated  by  the  contetnp  toons  and 
dflfiant  tone  of  Us  remarks.  As  the  great  question  of 
reform  had  been  conceded  in  the  English  bill,  it  wm  only 
with  regard  to  matters  of  detail,  and  to  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  franchise,  that  the  tories  maintained  their 
opposition.  The  second  reading  was  earned  by  a  majority 
of  lift,  ti»  nmnbere  being,  for  the  bill,  248;  against  it,  130. 
Mr.  O'Connell  contended  that  the  bill  was  not  calculated  to 
benefit  Ireland,  and  he  oaitl  he  was  sutu  it  was  framed  with 
no  good  feeling  to  the  country ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
dictated  by  narrow  and  bigoted  feeling.  He  complained 
that  certam  classes  of  the  forty  -shilling  freeholders  were  not 
restored  by  tbe  reform  bill  IVy  had  been  divided  into  three 
Qaaspsc  those  who  were  proprietors  in  fee ;  those  who  held 
•and  for  two  or  tires  (ires;  and  those  who  held  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  had  an  annual  interest  of  forty  shillings  in  the 
holding.  The  last  class  oonstitnted  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Totflrs,beingthoonethatwasmnltiphedbythe]ftndbnisfor 
electioneering  purposes.  The  bill  which  accompanied  the 
emancipation  act  not  only  disfranchised  the  fictitious  Toters, 
bat  also  the  forty  -shilling  freeholders  in  fee;  against  which 


injustice  Mr.  Huskisson  and  lord  Patmeraton  solemnly  pro- 
tested. Mr.  O'Connell  now  asked  that  this  wrong  ahonH  be 
He  was  supported  by  a  moderate  and  greatly 
respected  Irish  statesman,  the  venerable  Sir  John  Newport, 
who  complained  of  defects  in  the  measure,  especially  in  the 
mode  of  registration,  which  would  go  far  to  neutralise  all  ifs 
benefits.  Mr.  O'ConneUs  proposal  was  made  on  the  18th 
of  June,  and  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  forty-nine. 
Tbe  Irish  reform  bill,  instead  of  being  the  means  of  con- 
ciliation, tending  to  consolidate  the  union,  and  taking  away 
the  arguments  for  repeal,  really  furnished  Mr.  O'Connell 
with  fresh  fuel  for  agitation.  His  speech  In  the  debate 
was  one  of  his  happiest  efforts,  and  told  with  great  force 
on  tbe  country.  The  Dnbtin  corporation,  then  an  ex- 
clusively orange  body,  when  they  heard  that  tbe  duke  of 
Wellington,  was  summoned  to  die  king's  councils,  shipped 
their  old  state  coach  for  London,  that  the  lord  mayor  and 
the  recorder,  who  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  the  debate, 
might  proceed  in  it  with  an  address  of  congratulation  to 
his  majesty. -  The  duke  failed;  the  address  was  not  pre- 
sented ;  and  the  grand  old  coach  was  sent  back  to  Dublin. 
Mr.  O'Connell  turned  this  incident  to  account  to  the  great 
amusement  of  the  boose  and  of  the  nation,  exalting  oner 
the  disappointment  of  the  Brunswick  era.  In  a  series  of 
letters  which  he  addressed  to  the  reformers  of  England,  he 
pointed  out  the  defects  of  the  Irish  bill.  He  objected  to  it 
on  the  ground  that  it  diminished  the  elective  franchise  in- 
stead of  extending  It ;  that  the  qualification  for  a  voter 
was  too  high;  that  the  registration  of  voters  was  com- 
plicated ;  and  that  the  number  of  Irish  representatives  was 
inadequate.  The  substitution  in  counties  of  the  ten-pound 
beneficial  Interest  franchise  for  the  forty-shilling  freehold. 
canned  the  disfranchisement  of  200,000  voters.  Under  tbe 
English  reform  trill  there  were  to  be  nine  different  classes 
of  voters,  with  a  large  augmentation  of  former  rights.  In 
Ireland  there  were  but  four  classes  : — 1st,  a  freehold  of  ten 
pounds'  clear  annual  value,  requiring  occupation ;  2nd, 
twenty  pounds'  clear  annual  value,  not  requiring  occupa- 
tion; 3rd,  leasehold  of  the  same  value,  not  requiting 
occupation;  and  4th,  a  sab-leasehold,  bstng  a  new  franchise, 
requiring  actual  occupation.  Thus,  he  said,  if  we  take  in 
England  a  single  estate  worth  fifty  pounds  a-year,  it  could 
qualify  no  leas  than  twenty-six  persons  to  rote,  while  in 
Ireland,  the  poorer  country,  such  a  property  could  not 
possibly  qualify  more  than  three  persons  to  vote.  Hence, 
O'Connell  argued  that  the  English  bill  was  seven  to  two 
better  than  the  Irish.  He  referred  to  population  to  prove 
the  unfairness  towards  Ireland:  thus  the  county  of  Cum- 
berland, with  a  population  of  109,681,  got  two  additional 
members,  and  returned  four  to  parliament;  while  tbe 
county  of  Cork,  with  a  population  of  807,366,  got  no  addi- 
tional member,  and  sent  only  two  to  tbe  reformed  parlia- 
ment. A  similar  contrast  was  presented  between  other 
English  and  Irish  counties. 

There  was  unfortunately  a  very  unfriendly  feeling 
between  Mr.  Stanley  and  Mr.  O'Connell,  from  which  the 
country  suffered  not  a  little  at  this  period.  Had  a  man  of 
more  conciliatory  temper  been  chief  secretary — one  not  too 
proud  to  consult  O'Connell— the  coarse  of  legislation  and 
government  would  have  proceeded  much  more  smoothly 
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and  happily.  O'Connell  always  called  Mr.  Stanley  a 
Saxon,  and  aaid  that  the  chief  secretary  cared  not  if  the 
Irish  people  were  starved  in  this  world,  and  damned  in  the 
next.  "  Observe,"  aaid  Mr.  Stanley,  "the  language  he 
has  constantly  used ;  mark  how  he  has  borne  himself 
towards  me,  a  stranger  in  the  country.  In  all  the  delicacy 
of  conciliation,  ha  never  once  called  me  an  Englishman ; 
but  always  applied  to  me  the  opprobrious  epithet — as  he 
meant  it,  and  his  audience  understood  it— of  a  Saxon. 
This  is  a  specimen  of  the  learned  gentleman's  conciliation." 

The  Irish  bill  was  read  a  second  time  in  the  house  of 
lords  on  the  23rd  of  July.  It  was  strongly  opposed  by  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  as  transferring  the  electoral  power  of 
the  country  from  the  protestanta  to  the  Roman  catholics. 
Lord  Plunket,  in  reply,  said,  "  One  fact,  I  think,  ought  to 
satisfy  every  man,  not  determined  against  conviction,  of  its 
wisdom  and  necessity.  What  will  the  house  think  when 
I  inform  them  that  the  representatives  of  seventeen  of  those 
boroughs,  containing  a  population  of  170,000  souls,  are 
nominated  by  precisely  seventeen  persons?  Yet,  by  putting 
an  end  to  this  iniquitousand  disgraceful  system,  we  are,  for- 
sootfa,  violating  the  articles  of  the  onion,  andoTertorning  the 
protestantinstitutionsof  the  country !  This  is  ratiocination 
and  statesman- -like  loftiness  of  vision  with  a  vengeance! 
Then  it  seems  that  besides  violating  the  union  act,  we  are 
departing  from  the  principles  of  ti\e  measure  of  1829.  I 
deny  that.  I  also  deny  the  assumption  of  the  noble  duke, 
that  the  forty-shilling  freeholders  were  disfranchised  on 
that  occasion,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
proteetant  interests  in  Ireland.  The  forty-shilling  free' 
holders  were  disfranchised,  not  because  they  were  what  an 
called  'Popish  electors,'  but  because  they  were  in  such 
Indigent  circumstances  as  precluded  their  exercising  their 
suffrage  right  independently  and  at  free  agents — because 
they  were  an  incapable  constituency."  The  bill,  after  being 
considered  in  committee,  where  it  encountered  violent 
opposition,  was  passed  by  the  lords  on  the  30th  of  July,  and 
received  the  royal  assent  by  commission  on  the  7th  of 
August. 

The  lord  advocate  Jeffrey,  who  had  introduced  the 
Scottish  reform  bill  as  early  as  the  19th  of  January,  moved 
the  second  reading  on  the  31st  of  May.  He  had,  in  the 
previous  session,  proceeded  on  the  principle  that  the  old 
system  was  to  be  regarded  as  utterly  incurable,  and  not  to 
be  patched  or  mended,  but  abandoned  and  destroyed  They 
could  not  decimate  its  abuses,  or  cut  off  its  vicious  excv 
its  essence  was  abuse,  and  there  was  nothing  that  wa 
vicious  about  it.  He  gloried  in  the  avowal  that  no  shred, 
or  jot,  or  tittle  of  the  old  abomination  should  remain. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  the  Scottish 
people  could  have  so  long  borne  a  state  of  things  so  hu- 
miliating to  a  nation  which  originally  formed  a  kingdom  by 
itself ,  which  still  retained  its  own  laws,  religion,  interests, 
feelings,  and  language;  which  was  full  of  generally  diffused 
wealth ;  in  which  education  had  for  ages  been  extended 
throughout  the  very  lowest  ranks;  whose  people  were 
peaceable,  steady,  and  provident,  possessing  all  the  qualities 
requisite  for  a  safe  exercise  of  the  franchise ;  yet  these 
people  had  literally  no  share  whatever  in  the  representa- 
tion of  the  imperial  parliament.    The  qualification  for  a 


■  in  parliament  was  at  least  thirty  or  forty  tunes 
higher  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire,  and  above  a, 
hundred  times  beyond  the  general  qualification  in  England; 
The  qualification  was  attached  to  land,  including  under 
this  term  fisheries,  mines,  and  other  things  that  are  in- 
separable from  land,  not  including  property  in  houses. 
But  even  land  would  not  qualify  a  voter,  unless  it  was  held 
under  the  crown ;  so  that  a  person  might  have  an  estate  of 
£20,000  a-year  which  would  nave  afforded  no  vote  if  lie 
held  it  of  a  subject.  After  deductions  made  for  persona 
having  votes  for  a  plurality  of  places,  it  was  calculated  that 
the  total  number  of  actual  electors  in  Scotland  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  3,500,  or  about  the  number  of  a 
small  English  county.  Consequently  a  vote  became  a  dear 
article  in  the  Scottish  market.  Some  persons  bought  votes 
as  a  good  investment.  The  avsrage  price  was  about 
£500,  but  it  frequently  rose  to  double  that  sum.  Shortly 
before  the  passing  of  the  reform  bill,  six  Scotch  votes  were 
exposed  for  sale  in  one  day,  and  brought  £(1,000.*  The 
electors  were,  therefore,  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  public, 
and  set  aside  to  exercise  a  high  and  invidious  privilege, 
which  they  regarded  not  as  a  trust  for  the  people,  but  as  a 
privilege  to  be  prized  for  its  pecuniary  value  or  for  its  in- 
fluence in  procuring  government  situations.  Hence,  too 
Edinburgh  Review,  in  1830,  made  the  extraordinary  decla- 
ration that  no  member  had  ever  been  returned  by  any  body 
of  Scotch  electors,  "solely  in  consequence  of  his  public 
character  or  services."  No  man  who  had  nothing  but  his 
public  services  or  character  to  recommend  him,  need  ever 
dream  of  a  Scotch  seat.  Under  such  a  system  it  was  natural 
to  expect,  "  instead  of  the  moving  of  great  national  in- 
terests, the  tactics  of  parliamentary  parties  and  all  that 
gives  dignity  to  a  real  election— that  there  would  be 
low  manoeuvring,  degrading  conditions,  criminal  under- 
standings, paltry  truckling,  personal  perfidy."  It  may 
then  be  asked  how  so  many  Scotchmen  of  distinguished 
abilities  got  into  parliament ? — men  too  honourable  to  pass 
through  the  subterranean  mysteries  of  a  Scotch  election,  or 
wanting  the  means  to  purchase  votes.  The  answer  is  that 
such  men,  instead  of  appearing  in  their  natural  position,  as 
representatives  of  themnativecountry,wereobligedtogive 
the  honour  of  choosing  them  to  strangers,  and  were  often 
received  with  acclamations  by  the  electors  of  England. 

While  the  Scotch  bill  was  passing  through  committee  in 
the  commons,  the  English  bill  was  being  hotly  contested 
in  the  lords,  and  absorbed  so  much  attention  that  only  & 
few  members  comparatively  voted  in  the  divisions  upon  the 
former  measure;  seldom  more  than  one  hundred,  often  lea. 
There  had  previously  been  no  property  qualification  iii 
Scotland  for  members  of  parliament  representing  towns.  A 
provision  had  been  inserted  in  the  bill  requiring  heritable 
property  to  the  extent  of  £600  a-year  for  a  county  and 
£300  a-year  for  a  borough ;  but  this  was  expunged  on 
the  third  leading,  on  the  ground  that  if  the  propert;- 
qualificaticm  were  rigidly  enforced,  it  would  exclude  some  of 
the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  house :  for  example,  in  past 
times,  it  would  have  excluded  Pitt,  Sheridan,  Burke,  and 
Tieray.  The  Scotch  bill  was  paeaedby  the  lordsou  the  13th. 
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of  July.  It  increased  the  number  of  members  for  that 
country  from  forty-five  to  fifty-three,  giving  two  each  to 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  one  each  to  Paisley,  Aberdeen, 
Perth,  and  Dundee ;  bat  the  gnat  change  made,  remarks 
Sir  Archibald  Alison,  was  is  the  class  of  ejectors,  both  in 
burghs  and  counties ;  "  and  thia  was  so  great  as  to  amount 
to  a  total  revolution."  "The  old  town oonncib  in  Scotland, 
in  great  part  self-elected,  have  been  succeeded  by  a  host 
of  ten-pound  shop-keepers  and  householders,  actuated  by 
different  interests,  and  swayed  by  diflerent  innuonees.  The 
old  parchment  freeholders,  who  followed  their  directing 
magnate  to  the  poll  in  Scotland,  have  been  succeeded  by  a 
multitude  of  independent  feudarein  ■villages,  and  tenants  in 
rural  districts." 

The  following  is  the  general  result  of  the  reform  acts 
upon  the  constitution  of  the  imperial  parliament; — In  Eng- 
land the  county  consthuenciea,  formerly  52,  returning  91 
members,  were  Increased  to  82,  returning  159  members. 
The  borough  members  were  341,  giving  a  total  of  500  for 
England.  In  Ireland  the  number  of  the  constituencies 
remained  the  same,  but  five  members  were  added,  making 
the  total  number  105,  representing  82  comities  and  41 
boroughs,  including  the  university.  A  second  member  was 
given  to  each  of  the  following  places :— Limerick,  Water- 
ford,  Belfast,  Galway,  and  the  Dublin  University.  The 
proportion  of  counties  and  boroughs  in  Scotland  was  30 
anil  23,  giving  a  total  of  S3.  Ail  the  counties  of  the 
United  Kingdom  returned  253  members,  all  the  boroughs 
105,  the  total  number  constituting  the  house  of  commons 
being  658. 

Ireland  continued,  during  1631  and  1832,  in  a  very  un- 
settled state.  The  restraint  imposed  by  the  Catholic 
Association  during  the  emancipation  straggle  was  relaxed 
when  the  object  was  attained,  and  when  Mr.  O'Connell 
was  absent  from  the  country,  attending  his  parliamentary 
duties.  The  consequence  was  that  the  people,  suffering 
destitution  in  some  cases,  and  in  others  irritated  by  local 
grievances,  gave  vent  to  their  passions  in  vindictive  and 
barbarous  outrages.  O'Connell  himself  was  not  in  a  mood 
to  exert  himself  much  in  order  to  produce  a  more  sub- 
missive spirit  in  the  peasantry,  even  if  he  had  the  power. 
He  was  exasperated  by  bis  collisions  with  Mr.  Stanley,  by 
whom  he  was  treated  in  a  spirit  of  defiance,  not  umningted 
with  scorn ;  so  that  the  great  agitator  was  determined  to 
make  him  and  the  government  he  represented  feel  his 
power.  If  the  earl  of  Darby  had  the  experience  when,  as 
Mr.  Stanley,  he  was  chief  secretary  of  Ireland,  which  he 
now  possesses,  he  would  doubtless  have  adopted  a  more 
diplomatic  tone  in  parliament,  and  a  more  conciliatory 
spirit  in  his  Irish  administration.  His  character  as  it 
appeared  to  the  Irish  Roman  catholics,  sketched  by 
O'Connell,  was  a  hideous  caricature.  A  more  moderate 
and  discriminating  Irish  sketch  of  him  represented  the 
chief  secretary  as  possessiug  a  judgment  of  powerful 
penetration,  with  a  facility  in  mastering  details,  with  a 
temper  somewhat  reserved  and  dictatorial.  Popularity 
was  not  Us  idol ;  instead  of  the  theatrical  smile  and  plastic 
posture  of  his  predecessors,  there  was  a  knitted  brow  and 
a  cold  manner.  He  loved  labour,  and  the  impress  of  care 
and  work  was  stamped  upon  his  features.     "For  the 


ordinary  recreations  of  men,  he  had  an  austere  eotrtempt ; 
be  gave  few  dinners,  and  the  freaks  and  foibles  of  fashion 
were  sternly  condemned  in  his  careless  dress.  In  bis  ener- 
getic tread  acroffl  theflags  of  the  caatb-yard,  and  the  twrtho.  . 
ritative  strength  of  his  masculine  voice,  self-respect  and 
self-reliance  were  prominently  perceptible.  donongPt  the 
gantry  he  acquired  a  reputation  for  eccentricity.  He  lived 
and  walked  alone.  Sheil  tells  us  that  he  has  often  known 
him  to  walk  fifteen  miles  along  the  high  mad  wish  a  staff 
in  bis  hand,  end  a  slouched  hat  on  his  head,  and  that  he 
was  designated  as  the  ■  odd  gentleman  from  England.' " 
Mr.  Stanley  left  much  undone  in  Ireland.  But  this 
candid  catholic  writer  gives  him  credit  for  baring  aeeom- 
phahed  much,  not  only  in  correcting  what  was  evil,  but  in 
establishing  what  was  good.  He  is  praised  for  putting 
down  orange  processions,  and  for  "the  moral  courage  with 
wh  ich  he  grappled  with  the  hydra  of  the  church  establish  - 
ment."  He  crested  as  well  as  destroyed,  and  "hisarea- 
tions  were  marked  with  peculiar  efficiency."  "The  Irish 
Board  of  Worts  sprang  up  under  his  auspices.  TbeSheiman 
navigation  scheme  St  last  became  a  reality,  and  the  pro- 
selytism  of  the  KildszePesee  Society  received  a  fatal  cheek 
by  the  establishment  of  the  national  system  of  education. 
The  political  philippics  which  baron  Smith  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  enunciating  from  the  bench  were  put  s  stop  to  by 
Mr.  Stanley.  He  viewed  the  practice  with  indignation, 
and  trenchantly  reprobated  it  in  the  house  of  commons. 
It  ought  to  be  added  that  Mr.  Stanley  built  a  bouse  in 
Tipperary,  chiefly  with  the  object  of  giving  employment  to 
the  poor."  *  It  has  been  often  remarked  that  the  chief 
secretary  for  Ireland,  on  his  arrival  in  Dublin,  is  always 
surrounded  by  men,  each  of  whom  has  Ids  peculiar  epenrflo 
for  the  evils  of  the  country.  But  Mr.  Sheil  says  that  Mr. 
Stanley,  instead  of  listening  to  such  counsel  with  the  usual 
"  sad  civility,  invariably  intimated  with  some  abrupt  jeer, 
bordering  on  mockery,  bis  utter  disregard  of  the  advioe, 
and  his  very  slender  estimate  of  the  adviser."  He  made 
an  exception,  however,  in  favour  of  the  then  celebrated 
"  J.  K.  L."  He  acknowledged  a  letter  from  Dr.  Doyle,  on 
the  education  question,  with  warm  expraaskins  of  thanks 
for  the  suggestions  contained  in  it,  and  s  wieh  to  see  him 
on  his  arrival  in  Dublin. 

Towards  O'Connell,  however,  Mr.  Stanley  seems  to  have 
cherished  a  sort  of  antipathy.  They  exercised  mutual 
repukion  upon  one  soother,  and  they  never  came  into 
collision  without  violent  irritation.  Lord  Grey  was  dis- 
posed to  treat  the  agitator  in  a  different  spirit.  Mr. 
O'Connell  having  stated  publicly  "  that  the  highest  etscea 
of  the  law  were  within  his  power,"  referring  to  his  ttfamX 
Of  the  offer  of  chief  baron,  Lord  Grey  remarked  in  the 
house  of  lords,  "I  way  subject  myself  to  I'opntach  and  oen- 
sure  from  noble  lords  opposite;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
stating  that  knowing  the  extent  of  his  abilities  and  power 
of  rendering  service  to  the  government,  I  should  have  been 
very  glad  if  it  could  have  been  done,  to  detach  him  from 
the  course  in  which  he  Is  now  engaged,  and  attach  him  to 
the  service  of  ma  country.11  On  a  subsequent  occasion,  in 
April,  1882,  lord  Grey,  in  replying  to  a  charge  of  wishing 
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to  give  ■>  bribe  to  O'Connell,  repeated  bis  contradiction 
that  an  offer  bad  been  nude  to  him  of  a  place  in  the 
government,  and  said  that,  he  would  have  been  rejoiced 
if  any  attempt  at  conciliation  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment had  had  the  effect  of  inducing  Mr.  O'Connell  to 
pnnue  a  line  of  conduct  which  would  have  been  materially 
conducive  to  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  adding, 
"  There  U  not,  I  am  persuaded,  any  person  who  hears  me, 
who  looks  at  the  situation  of  that  country,  and  considers 
the  weight  and  power  of  that  gentleman's  influence,  who 
iloea  not  agree  with  me  that  it  would  have  been  most 
desirable,  if  practicable,  to  bring  him  over  to  the  cause  of 
good  order." 

i.  Lord  Cloncnrry  thus  vividly  sketches  the  agitation 
and  its  causes  at  this  period :  "  From  the  union  up  to 
toe  year  1829,  the  type  of  British  colonial  government 
was  the  order  of  the  day.  The  protestanta  were  upheld 
as  a  superior  caste,  and  paid  in  power  and  official  emolu- 
ments for  their  services  in  the  army  of  occupation. 
During  the  second  viceroyalty  of  lord  Anglesea,  the 
effort  was  made  by  him  to  evoke  the  energies  of  the  whole 
nation  for  its  own  regeneration.  That  effort  was  defeated 
by  the  conjoint  influence  of  the  cowardice  of  the  English 
cabinet,  the  petulance  of  Mr.  Stanley,  and  the  unseason- 
able violence  and  selfishness  of  the  lately  emancipated 
popular  leaders.  Upon  lord  Anglesey's  recall  the  modern 
whig  model  of  statesmanship  was  set  up  and  followed; 
popular  grievances  were  allowed  to  remain  unredressed ; 
the  discontent  and  violence  engendered  by  those  grievances 
were  used  from  time  to  time  for  party  purposes;  the 
people  were  hung  and  bayoneted  when  their  roused 
passions  exceeded  the  due  measure  of  factious  requirement ; 
and  the  state  patronage  was  employed  to  stimulate  and  to 
reward  a  staff  of  demagogues,  by  whom  the  misses  were 
alternately  excited  to  madness,,  and  betrayed,  according 
to  the  necessities  of  the  English  factions.  When  Russella 
and  Greys  were  out  or  in  danger,  there  were  free  promises 
of  equal  laws  and  privileges  and.  franchisee  for  oppressed 
Ireland ;  the  minister  expectant,  or  trembling  for  his  place, 
spoke  loudly  of  justice  and  compensation,  of  fraternity  and 
freedom.  To  these  key-notes  the  place-hunting  dema- 
gogue pitched  his  brawling.  His  talk  was  of  pike-making, 
and  sword-fleshing,  and  monster  marching.  The  simple 
people  were  goaded  into  a  madness,  the  end  whereof  was 
lor  them  suspension  of  the  habea*  corptu  act,  the  hulks, 
and  the  gallows;  for  their  stimulators,  silk  gowns,  and  oom- 
miasionuTships,  and  seats  on  the  bench.  Under  this  treat- 
ment the  public  mind  became  debauched;  the  lower  classes, 
forced  to  bear  the  charges  of  agitation,  as  well  as  to  suffer 
its  penalties,  lost  all  faith  in  their  social  future;  they  saw 
not  and  looked  not  beyond  the  momentary  excitement  of 
a  procession  or  a  monster  meeting.  As  time  went  on, 
those  who  led  and  robbed  them  felt  the  necessity  of  meeting 
the  apathy  attendant  upon  their  increasing  demoralisation 
by  the  use  of  more  pungent  stimulants.  They  could  no 
longer  trust  for  topics  of  agitation  to  a  recapitulation  of 
real  grievances  which  might  be  redressed,  but  in  the 
removal  of  wbich  would  be  involved  the  drying  up  of  the 
springs  of  the  agitators'  influence.  To  hold  oat  hopes  of 
But  of  civil  and  religions  equality,  of  the 


attainment  of  complete  freedom  of  industry,  or  even  of 
local  self-government,  no  longer  sufficed  to  rouse  the 
passions  of  the  mob,  or  to  bring  money  into  the  exchequer 
of  the  demagogues.  It  therefore  followed,  that  the  staple 
talk  of  the  popular  meetings  came  to  be  made  np  of 
appeals  to  the  basest  passions  of  the  multitude ;  old  feuds 
between  Irishmen  were  revived,  s  new  appetite  for 
vengeance  was  whetted — nay,  even  the  bonds  of  society 
were  loosened  by  intimations,  not  obscure,  that  a  triumph, 
of  the  people  would  be  associated  with  an  abatement  of 
the  sscredness  of  the  property.  The  emptiness  of  this 
noise  was  in  a  direct  ratio  with  its  loudness.  Yet  it 
fulfilled  its  purpose  of  frightening  the  tories  out  of  office, 
or  of  deterring  them  from  accepting  it ;  and  the  talkers 
were  accordingly  every  now  and  then  rewarded  and  silenced 
by  scraps  from  the  refuse  of  official  patronage.  It  most 
be  obvious  that  this  state  of  things  could  not  have 
existed,  had  a  middle  class  exercised  a  proper  and 
natural  influence  upon  the  public  mind.  There  was, 
however,  practically,  no  such  class  in  a  position  to  inter 
fere :  many  of  those  who  should  hare  belonged  to  it  were 
clamorous  place-beggars,  in  the  ranks  of  the  agitators. 
Those  who  were  not  sunk  into  that  abyss  of  degradation 
were  restrained  by  their  fears  from  taking  any  part  in 
public  affairs.  They  were,  upon  the  one  hand,  afraid  of 
contributing  to  a  restoration  of  the  power  of  their 
ancient  oppressors ;  and  upon  the  other,  distrustful  of 
those  pretended  friends,  whose  selfish  motives  they  could 
not  but  perceive  through  the  disguise  of  their  aatttmed 
patriotism."  • 

The  Irish  peasantry  very  soon  learned  that  whatever 
emancipation  had  done  or  might  do  for  barristers  and 
other  persons  qualified  to  hold  situations  under  govern- 
ment, from  which  Roman  Catholics  ted  been  previously 
almost  entirely  excluded,  it  had  done  nothhjg  to  re- 
move or  even  to  mitigate  their  practical  grievances. 
They  found  that  the  rack-rents  of  their  holdings  were  not 
reduced ;  that  the  tax-colleotor  went  round  as  usual,  and 
did  not  abate  his  demands ;  that  the  tithe-proctor  did  not 
foil  in  his  visits,  and  that,  in  default  of  payment,  he  seised 
upon  the  cow  or  the  pig,  the  pot  or  the  blanket.  Through 
the  machinery  of  the  Catholic  Association,  and  the  other 
associations  which  O'Connell  had  established,  they  became 
readers  of  newspapers,  or  regularly  heard  them  read  and 
had  their  contents  expounded  to  them,  and  they  learned 
what  their  own  leaders  had  said  in  vehement,  inflammatory 
language  of  their  "monster  grievance,"  the  established 
church;  they  learned  that  the  language  of  their  own 
leaden  was  not  more  violent  than  what  was  uttered  by 
the  most  eminent  protectant  statesmen,  foreign  travellers, 
and  public  writers  npon  this  great  anomaly.  They  were 
told  that  "the  600,000  Lutherans  in  that  island  had  an 
establishment  which  cost  little  less  titan  the  establishment 
of  9,000,000  of  Lutherans  in  England;  "that  while  Eng- 
land bad  only  twenty-six  bishops,  Ireland  hod  twenty-two. 
They  hod  heard  of  the  picture  presented  by  Mr.  Wake- 
field, who  thus  addressed  his  readers:— "Place  yourselves 
in  the  situation  of  a  half- famished  cottier,  surrounded  by 
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a  -wretched  family,  clamorous  for  food ;  and  judge  what 
Lis  feelings  must  bo  when  he  sees  the  tenth  part  of  the 
produce  of  hia  potato  garden  exposed  at  harvest  time  to 
public  'cant; '  or  if ,  as  is  most  common,  he  has  given  a 
promissory  note  for  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  of  money 
to  compensate  for  such  tithes  when  it  becomes  due,  to  hear 
the  heart-tending  cries  of  hia  offspring,  clinging  round  him, 
and  lamenting  for  the  milk  of  which  they  are  deprived  by 
the  cows  being  driven  to  the  pound  to  be  sold  to  discharge 
the  debt.  1  have  seen  the  cow,  the  favourite  cow,  driven 
away,  accompanied  by  the  sighs,  the  tears,  and  the  im- 
precations of  a  whole  family,  who  were  paddling  through 


murdered  both  proctors  and  collectors,  wreaking  their 
vengeance  with  every  mark  of  the  most  savage  barbarity."" 
They  had  been  told  by  Mr.  Wakefield— on  the  impartiality, 
accuracy,  and  general  excellence  of  whose  great  work  no 
eulogium  can  be  too  high — that  the  word  "  papist"  carried  as 
much  contempt  along  with  it,  as  if  a  beast  were  designated 
by  the  term ;  that  the  protestants  regarded  them  as  the 
helots  of  the  country,  who  ought  to  be  kept  in  perpetual 
bondage.  They  were  told  of  the  experience  of  lord  chan- 
cellor Redeadale,  who  stated  in  the  house  of  lords  that  he 
had  been  connected  with  that  ill-fated  country  for  the  last 
twenty  years ;  and  lie  was  sorry  to  say  that  then  existed 


r  (afterwards  earl  or  debet). 


wet  and  dirt,  to  take  their  last  affectionate  farewell  of 
their  only  friend  and  benefactor  at  the  pound-gate.  I 
have  beard,  with  emotions  I  can  scarcely  describe,  deep 
curses  repeated  from  village  to  village  as  the  cavalcade  pro- 
ceeded ;  I  have  beheld  at  night  bouses  in  flames,  and  for  a 
moment  supposed  myself  in  a  country  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  war,  and  suffering  from  the  incursions  of  an 
enemy.  On  the  following  morning  the  meet  alarming 
accounts  of  thrashers  and  whiteboys  have  met  my  ears — 
of  men  who  had  assembled  with  weapons  of  destruction, 
*jt  tbe  purpose  of  compelling  people  to  swear  not  to  submit 
to  the  payment  of  tithes.  I  have  been  informed  of  these 
oppressed  people  having,  in  the  ebullition  of  their  rage, 
133-N'nw  Ssrar* 


in  it  two  sorts  of  justice,  the  one  for  the  rich  and  the  other 
for  the  poor,  and  both  equally  ill-administered.     They  had 

I  read  the  following  description  of  the  tithe-proctor  by  their 
country's    most  eminent  protestant   statesman,    Henry 

,  Grattan : — "  The  use  of  the  tithe-farmer  is  to  get  from  tho 

i  parishioners  what  the  parson  would  be  ashamed  to  demand, 
and  so  enable  the  parson  to  absent  himself  from  his  duty  ; 

j  the  powers  of  the  tithe-farmer  are  summary  laws  and 
ecclesiastical  courts ;  his  livelihood  is  extortion  ;  his  rank 
in  society  is  generally  the  lowest ;  and  his  occupation  is  to 
pounce  on  tho  poor  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  1    He  is  a 
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species  of  wolf  left  by  the  shepherd  to  take  care  of  the 
flock  in  bis  absence.'1  They  had  read  that  a  single  tithe- 
proctor  had  on  one  occasion  processed  1,100  persons  for 
tithes,  Dearly  alt  of  the  lower  order  of  farmers  or  peasants, 
the  expense  of  each  process  being  about  eight  shillings. 
They  had  heard  of  opinions  delivered  in  parliament,  on  the 
platform,  and  from  the  press  by  -protestant  statesmen  of  the 
highest  consideration,  that  it  was  a  cruel  oppression  to 
extort  in  that  manner  from  the  majority  of  the  tillers  of 
the  soil  the  tenth  of  its  produce,  in  order  to  support  the 
clergy  of  another  chnrch,  who,  in  many  cases,  had  no  flocks, 
or  only  a  few  followers,  who  were  well  able  to  pay  for  their 
own  religious  instruct!*.  The  system  would  be  intolerable 
even  were  the  state  clergy  the  pastors  of  the  majority ; 
but  as  the  proportion  between  the  protestantsand  the  Roman 
catholics  was  in  many  parts  as  one  to  ten,  and  in  some  as 
one  to  twenty,  the  injustice  necessarily  involved  in  the 
mode  of  levying  the  impost  was  aggravated  a  hundred- 
fold. It  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  devise  any  mode  of 
levying  an  impost  more  exasperating,  which  camo  home  to 
the  bosoms  of  men  with  more  irritating,  humiliating,  and, 
maddening  power,  and  which  violated  more  recklessly 
men's  natural  sense  of  justice.  If  a  plan  were  devised  for 
the  purpose  of  driving  men  into  insurrection,  nothing  could 
be  more  effectual  than  the  tithe-proctor  system.  Besides, 
it  tended  directly  to  the  impoverishment  of  the  country, 
retarding  agricultural  improvement  and  limiting  produc- 
tion. If  a  man  kept  all  his  land  in  pasture,  he  escaped  the 
impost ;  but  the  moment  he  tilled  it,  he  was  subjected  to  a 
tax  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  gross  produce.  The  valuation 
being  made  by  the  tithe-proctor — a  man, whose  interest  it 
was  to  defraud  both  the  tenant  and,  the  parson — the 
sequence  was,  that  the  gentry  and  the  large  farmers, 
great  extent,  evaded  the  tax,  and  left  the  small  occupiers  to 
bear  nearly  the  whole  burden ;  tbey  e«en  avoided  mowing 
their  meadows  in  some  cases,  because  then  they  should  pay 
tithe  for  the  hay. 

There  was  besides  a  tax  called  church  ccas,  levied  by  pro- 
testanta  in  vestry  meetings  Upon  Roman  catholics  for. 
eleauingthe  chnrch,  ringing  the  bell,  washing  thetaiuister' 
surplice,  purchasing  bread  and  wine  for  the  communion 
and  paying  the  salary  of  the  parish  clerk.  This  tax  was 
felt  to  be  a  direct  and  flagrant  violation  of  the  rights  of 
conscience,  and  of  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution  ; 
■nd  against  it  there  was  a  determined  opposition,  which 
manifested  itself  in  tumultuous  and  violent  assemblages  at 
the  parish  churches  all  over  the  country  on  Easter  Monday, 
when  the  rector  or  his  curate,  as  chairman  of  the  meeting, 
came  into  angry  collision  with  flocks  who  disowned  him, 
and  denounced  him.  as  a  tyrant,  a  persecutor,  and  a  robber. 

The  evil  of  this  state  of  things  became  so  aggravated 
that  all  reasonable  men  On  both  sides  felt  it  must  be 
put  a  stop  to  somehow.  In  1831  the  organised  resistance 
to  th j  collection  of  tithes  became  so  effective  and  so  terrible 
that  they  were  sot  paid,  except  where  a  composition  had 
been  madcrand  agreements  had  been  adopted.  The  terrified 
proctors  gave  up  their  dangerous  occupation  after  some  of 
their  number  had  been  victimised  in  the  most  barbarous 
manner ;  and  although  a  portion  of  the  clergy  insisted  on 
'ieir  rights,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  their  incomes,  but 


for  the  interest  of  the  church  which  they  felt  bound  to 
defend,  yet  many  had  too  much  Christian  spirit,  too  much 
regard  for  the  interests  of  the  gospel,  to  persist  in  the 
collection  of  tithes  at  such  a  fearful  cost.  Nothing  could 
be  more  violent  than  the  contrasts  presented  at  this  time 
in  the  social  life  of  Ireland.  On  the  one  side,  there  was  a 
rapid  succession  of  atrocities  and  tragedies  fearful  to  con- 
template : — the  bailiffs,  constabulary,  and  military  driving 
away  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and  geese  to  be  sold  by  public 
auction,  to  pay  the  minister  who  bad  no  congregation  to 
whom  he  could  preach  the  gospel ;  the  cattle  -prisons  or 
"pounds"  surrounded  by  high  walla,  but  uncovered,  wet 
and  dirty,  crowded  with  all  sorts  of  animals,  cold  and 
starved,  and  uttering  doleful  sounds ;  the  driving  away  of 
the  animals  in  the  night  from  one  farm  to  another  to  avoid 
seizures ;  the  auctions  without  bidders,  in  the  midst  of 
groaning  and  jeering  multitudes ;  the  slaughter  of  police, 
men,  and  in  some  instances  of  clergymen,  with  fiendish 
expressions  of  hatred  and  yells  of  triumph  ;  the  mingling 
of  fierce  passions  with  the  strongest  natural  affections :  the 
exultation  in  murder  as  if  it  were  a  glorious  deed  of  war ; 
the  Roman  catbolic  press  and  platform  almost  justifying 
those  deeds  of  outrage  and  blood  ;  the  mass  of  the  Roman 
catholic  population  sustaining  this  insurrection  against  lbs 
law  with  their  support,  and  sympathy,  and  prayers,  as  if  it 
were  a  holy  war  in  which  the  victims  were  martyrs.  0d 
the  other  side  were  presented  pictures  which  excited  (ho 
deepest  interest  of  the  prolestant  community  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom.  We  behold  the  clergyman  sod  hh 
family  in  the  glebe  house,  lately  the  abode  of  plenty, 
comfort,  aud  elegance,  a  model  of  domestic  happiness  and 
gentlemanly  life ;  but  the  income  of  the  rector  fell  off,  till 
he  was  bereft  of  nearly  all  his  means.  In  order  to  procure 
the  necessaries  of  life  for  his  family,  he  was  obliged  to  part 
with  the  cows  that  gave  milk  for  his  household;  ths  horse 
and  car,  which  were  necessary  in  the  remote  place  where 
his  glebe  house  was  situated;  and  everything  that  could 
be  spared,  till  at  length  he  was  obliged  to  make  his  greatest 
sacrifice,  and  to  send  his  books — the  dear  and  valued  com- 
panions of  bis  life — to  Dublin,  to  be  sold  by  auction.  His 
boys  could  no  longer  be  respectably  clad,  his  wife  and 
daughters  were  obliged  to  part  with  their  jewellery  andsll 
their  superfluities.  There  was  no  longer  wine  or  medicine, 
that  the  mother  was  accustomed  to  dispense  kindly  and 
liberally  to  the  poor  around  her,  in  their  sickness  and  sorrow 
without  distinction  of  creed.  The  glebe,  which  once  presented 
an  aspect  of  so  much  comfort,  and  ease,  and  affluence,  no" 
looked  bare,  and  desolate,  and  void  of  life  :  but  for  the  eon- 
tributions  of  Christian  friends  at  a  distance,  many  of  those 
once  happy  little  centres  of  Christian  civilisation— those 
well-springs  of  consolation  to  the  afflicted— those  green 
spots  in  the  moral  desert — must  have  been  abandoned  to  the 
overwhelming  sand  of  desolation  swept  upon  it  by  ttw 
hurricane  of  the  anti-tithe  agitation.  During  this  despe- 
rate struggle  force  was  employed  on  several  occasions  wi'n 
fatal  effect.  At  Newtownbarry,  in  the  county  of  Wei- 
ford,  some  cattle  were  impounded  bj  a  tithe  -proctor.  The 
peasantry  assembled  in  large  numbers  to  rescue  them. 
when  tbey  come  into  collision  with  the  yeomanry,  nh° 
fired,  killing  twelve  persons.    It  was  market  day,  »■!  * 
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placard  to  the  following  effect  bad  been  posted  upon  the 
walls: — "There  will  be  an  end  of  church  plunder;  jour 
pot,  blanket,  and  pig  will  not  hereaftar  be  sold  by  auction 
to  rapport  in  luxury,  idleness,  and  ease  persons  who 
endearoar  to  make  it  appear  that  it  is  essential  to  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  country  and  your  eternal  (salvation, 
while  the  most  of  you  are  starring.  Attend  to  an  auction 
of  your  neighbours'  cattle."  At  Carrickshock  there  v 
fearful  tragedy.  A  number  of  writs  against  defaulters 
were  issued  by  the  court  of  exchequer,  and  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  process- ser vera,  who,  guarded  by  a  strong  body 
of  police,  proceeded  on  their  mission  with  secrecy  aud  dis- 
patch. Bonfires  along  the  surrounding  hills,  however,  and 
shrill  whistles  soon  convinced  them  that  the  people 
not  unprepared  for  then?  visitors.  But  the  yeomanry 
pushed  boldly  on ;  suddenly  an  immense  assemblage  of 
peasantry,  armed  with  scythes  and  pitchforks,  poured  down 
upon  them.  A  terrible  hand-to-hand  struggle  ensued,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  moments  eighteen  of  the  police 
eluding  the  commanding  officer,  were  slaughtered.  The 
remainder  consulted  safety  aud  fled,  marking  the  course  of 
their  retreat  by  the  blood  that  trickled  from  their  wounds. 
A  coroner's  jury  pronounced  this  deed  of  death  as  "  wilful 
murder"  agaioBt  some  persons  unknown.  A  large  govern- 
ment reward  was  offered,  bat  it  failed  to  produce  a  aingli 
conviction.  At  Castlepollard,  in  Wealniestl,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  an  attempted  rescue,  the  chief  constable  was  knocked 
down.  The  police  fired,  and  nine  or  ten  persons 
killed.  One  of  the  most  lamentable  of  these  conflicts 
occurred  at  Gurtroe,  near  Rathcotmac,  in  the  connty  of 
Cork.  Archdeacon  Ryder  brought  a  number  of  the 
military  to  recover  the  tithes  of  a  farm  belonging 
widow  named  Ryan.  The  assembled  people  resisted,  the 
military  were  ordered  to  fire,  eight  persons  were  killed  and 
thirteen  wonnded  ;  and  among  the  killed  was  the  widow's 

These  disorders  appealed  with  irresistible  force  to 
the  government  and  the  legislature  to  put  an  end  to 
a  system  fraught  with  so  much  evil,  aud  threatening 
the  otter  disruption  of  society  in  Ireland.  In  the  first 
place  something  must  be  done  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
destitute  clergy  and  their  families.  Accordingly,  Mr 
Stanley  brought  in  a  bill  in  May,  1S32,  authorising  the 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  to  advance  £60,000  ssa  fund  for 
the  payment  of  the  clergy,  who  were  unable  to  collect  their 
tithes  for  the  year  1631.  This  measure  was  designed  to 
meet  the  present  necessity,  and  was  only  a  preliminary  to 
the  promised  settlement  of  the  tithe  question.  It  was 
therefore  passed  quickly  through  both  houses,  and  became 
law  on  the  1st  of  June.  Bnt  the  money  thus  advanced 
was  not  placed  on  the  consolidated  fund.  The  government 
took  upon  itself  the  collection  of  the  arrears  of  tithes  for 
that  one  year.  It  was  a  maxim  with  Mr.  Stanley  that  the 
people  should  be  made  to  respect  the  law ;  that  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  trample  upon  it  with  impunity.  The 
odious  task  thus  assumed  produced  a  state  of  unparalleled 
excitement.  The  people  were  driven  to  frenzy,  instead 
of  being  frightened  by  the  chief  secretary  becoming  tithe- 
collector  general,  and  the  army  being  employed  in  its  collec- 
tion.   They  knew  that  the  king's  speech  had  recommended 


the  settlement  of  the  tithe  question.  They  had  heard  of  toe 
evidence  of  bishop  Doyle  and  other  champions,  exposing 
what  they  believed  to  be  the  iniquity  of  the  tithe  system. 
They  had  seen  the  condemnation  of  it  in  the  testimany  of 
the  protectant  archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  declared  his 
conviction  that  it  could  not  be  collected  except  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  aud  by  keeping  up  a  chronic  war  between 
the  government  and  the  Roman  catholic  people.  They  had 
been  told  that  parliamentary  committees  had  recommended 
the  complete  extinction  of  tithes,  and  their  commutation 
into  a  rent-charge.  Their  own  leaders  had  everywhere 
resolved,  "  That  it  was  a  glaring  wrong  to  compel  an  im- 
poverished catholic  people  to  support  in  pampered  luxury 
the  richest  clergy  in  the  world— a  clergy  from  whom  the 
catholics  do  not  experience  even  the  return  of  common 
gratitude — a  clergy  who,  in  times  past,  opposed  to  the  last 
the  political  freedom  of  the  Irish  people,  and  at  the 
present  day  are  opposed  to  reform,  and  a  liberal  scheme  of 
education  for  their  countrymen.  The  ministers  of  the  God 
of  charity  should  not,  by  misapplication  of  all  the  tithes  to 
their  own  private  uses,  thus  deprive  the  poor  of  their 
patrimony ;  nor  should  ministers  of  peace  adhere  with  such 
desperate  tenacity  to  a  system  fraught  with  dissension, 
hatred,  and  ill-will."  The  first  proceeding  of  the  govern- 
ment to  recover  the  tithes  under  the  act  of  the  1st  of  June 
was,  therefore,  the  signal  for  general  war.  Bonfires  blazed 
upon  the  hills,  the  rallying  sounds  of  horns  were  heard 
along  the  valleys,  and  the  mustering  tread  of  thousands 
upon  the  roads,  hurrying  to  the  scene  of  a  seizure  or  an 
auction.  It  was  a  bloody  campaign  ;  there  was  consider- 
able loss  of  life,  and  the  church  and  the  government  thus 
became  more  obnoxious  to  the  people  than  ever.  Mr. 
Stanley  being  the  commander-in-chief  ou  one  side,  and 
Mr.  O'Coonell  on  the  other,  the  contest  was  embittered  by 
their  personal  antipathies.  It  was  found  that  the  amount 
of  the  arrears  for  the  year  1831  was  £104,285,  and  that  the 
whole  amount  which  the  government  was  able  to  levy, 
after  putting  forth  its  strength  in  every  possible  way,  was 
£12,000,  the  coat  of  collection  being  £15,000,  bo  that  the 
government  was  not  able  to  raise  as  much  money  as  would 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  campaign.  This  was  how  Mr. 
Stanley  illustrated  his  favourite  sentiment  that  the  people 
should  be  made  to  respect  the  law.  But  the  liberal  party 
among  the  protestants  fully  sympathised  with  the  anti- 
tithe  recusants. 

Of  course,  the  government  "did  not1  persevere  in  prosecu- 
tions from  which  no  parties  but  the  lawyers  reaped  any 
advantage ;  consequently,  all  processes  under  the  existing 
law  were  abandoned.     It  was  found .  that,   after  paying 

the  clergy  the  arrears  of  1631  and  1832,  and  what 
would  be  due  in  1833,  about  a  million  sterling  would  be 
required,  and  this  sum  was  provided  by  on  issue  of 
exchequer  bills.    The  reimbursement  of  the  advance  was  to 

effected  by  a  land-tax.  Together  with  these  temporary 
arrangements  to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  case,  for  the  pay- 
t  of  the  clergy  and  the  pacification  of  Ireland,  an  act 
poised  to  render  titho  composition  in  Ireland  com- 
pulsory and  permanent.  But  Ireland  was  not  yet  pacified, 
and  at  the  opening  of  the  session  for  1 833,  the  royal  speech 
recommended  that  parliament  should  take  into  their  con- 
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sidcration  measures  for  a  final  adjustment  of  tithes  in 
Ireland.  The  duke  of  Wellington  took  occasion  to  state  in 
the  dilute  on  the  address  that  that  most  deserving  class  of 
men,  t'u  Irbh  clergy,  were  in  as  wretched  a  state  aa  ever. 
And  in  the  house  of  commons,  Mr.  Littleton,  the  new  chief 
secretary  who  succeeded  Mr.  Stanley,  deplored  the  failure 
of  all  legislative  efforts  to  make  the  tithe  system  work  well 
iu  Ireland.  The  statute-book,  he  said,  had  been  loaded 
with  enactment*  by  the  legislatures  of  both  countries,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  proprietors  of  tithea  effectual 
means  to  enforce  the  law.  The  whole  of  those  enactments 
had  proved  ineffectual ;  many  of  them,  of  the  most  severe  de- 
scription, extending  even  to  capi  tal  punishment,  had  proved 
utterly  useless.  The  difficulty  of  collecting  tithes  was, 
indeed,  rendered  quite  insuperable  by  (ho  minute  subdivi- 
sion of  tilled  land,  which  was  alone  liable.  It  was  stated 
"  that  a  return  of  the  actual  number  of  defaulters,  whose 
debts  were  under  a  farthing,  and  rose  by  farthings  up  to  a 
■hilling,  would  exhibit  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  gross 
number.  In  some  instances  the  charge  upon  the  land 
•mounted  to  only  seven-eighths  of  a  farthing.  When  be 
informed  the  committee  that  many  of  the  smaller  i 
were  payable  by  three  or  four  persons,  some  idea  might  be 
formed  of  the  difficult;  of  collecting  tithes  in  Ireland.  The 
highest  aggregate  charge  was  against  those  who  owa 
dividually  about  twopence ;  and  he  would  then  beg  to 
remind  the  committee  that  it  was  not  so  much  the 
as  the  situation  of  the  individual,  that  rendered  these 
charges  oppressive.  Twopence  to  one  might  be  as  great 
impost  as  £2  to  another.  There  was  another  great 
severity  connected  with  the  question  of  tithes.  They 
not  simple.  One  proprietor  alone  did  not  come  to  the  poor 
man  to  demand  his  tithes ;  but  many,  whose  interests 
irreconcileabla  and  adverse,  fastened  upon  him.  There 
were  different  kinds  of  tithes — the  vicarial,  rectorial,  and 
impropriate — all  often  fastening  on  the  same  individual, 
who  wai  bound  to  meet  the  separate  demands  of  each  tithc- 
ownor.  The  opposition  to  tithes,  then,  though  it  might 
receive  an  impulse  from  agitation,  was  not  to  be  wholly 
traced  to  that  source.  There  was  a  deeper  source  in  tl 
severity  of  the  impost  itself.". 

It  appears  from  a  parliamentary  return*  that,  at  tl 
lowest  calculation,  the  land  belonging  to  the  Irish  sees  is  i 
follows : — 

■Sew.                                                               No.  of  Iriah  Acrw. 
Dairy 04,838 


The  incomes  of  the  parochial  clergy  in  Ireland  were 
subject  to  some  deductions,  as  payments  towards  diocesan 
and  parochial  schools,  repairs  of  certain  parts  of  churches 
and  repairs  of  glebe-houses.  Diocesan  schools  ought  to  be 
maintained  by  annual  contributions  from  the  bishop  and 
the  beneficed  clergy ;  but  the  levy  drawn  from  this  source 
was  little  more  than  nominal.  The  parochial  schools  were 
supposed  to  be  maintained  by  an  annual  stipend  from  the 
incumbent,  which  was  estimated  by  custom  at  £2  per 
annum ;  in  many  cases  this  had  not  been  pud.  Xhe 
first-fruits  have  been  abolished.  They  were  designed  to  be 
the  amount  of  the  first  year's  income  of  every  benefice,  which 
was  to  be  employed  in  the  building  and  repairing  of  churches 
and  glebe-bouses,  and  the  purchase  of  glebe-land ;  but  the 
assessment  was  made  on  the  value  of  benefices  in  the  reign) 
of  Henry  VIII.,  Elizabeth,  and  James  I.,  and  yielded  only 

It  may  be  well  to  anticipate  a  little  here,  in  order  to 
state  the  result  of  a  special  census  of  the  Irish  population 
which  was  taken  in  1831,  with  the  object  of  ascertaining 
the  religious  persuasions  of  the  people,  when  it  was  found 
that  the  total  population  of  7,954,760  was  divided  among 
the  several  denominations  aa  follows : — 


Soman  Catholics 

..   1,136,060 

Established  Church  ... 

...      853,160 

PrasbytBriiUis     

...      013,058 

Other  Dissenton 

21,832 

Armagh      ...     ...     ...     ...     . 

63,170 

Kilmoro     .. 

51,350 

Dublin        

as,7Bi 

Mouth         

18,371 

Ossury       

13,391 

Tuam         

19,331 

Etpfain       

31,017 

GLogher       

32,817 

Cork  and  Ross 

22,755 

12,800 

Killaloo     

I1.0S1 

Tithes 

..    £215,000 

llinistcrs'  Money 

£j.;.-),300 

In  the  appendix  to  the  first  report  of  the  commissioners 
of  public  instruction,  issued  in  1834,  it  was  stated  that  of 
the  1,387  benefices  in  Ireland,  there  were  41  which  did 
not  contain  any  protestanta ;  20  where  there  were  less  than 
or  not  more  than  5  ;  in  23  the  number  was  under  10 ;  io 
31  under  16 ;  in  23  under  20 ;  and  in  27  benefices,  the 
number  of  protestants  was  not  above  25.  There  were  425 
benefices  in  which  the  number  of  protestants  was  below 
100.  There  were  157  benefices  in  which  the  incumbent 
was  non-resident,  and  no  service  was  performed.  The  num- 
ber of  parishes  or  ecclesiastical  districts  was  2,408,  and  of 
this  number  2,351  possess  a  provision  for  the  cure  of  souls; 
but  the  total  number  of  benefices  was  only  1,387,  as  before 
mentioned,  of  which  908  were  single  parishes,  anil  479  were 
unions  of  two  or  more  parishes.  Parishes  were  permanently 
united  by  act  of  parliament,  by  act  of  council,  or  by  pre- 
scription, and  they  might  be  temporarily  united  by  the 
authority  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  Latterly,  perpetual 
curates,  a  new  order  in  the  Irish  church,  had  been 
appointed  to  a  portion  of  a  parish  specially  allotted  to  them, 
the  tithe  of  which  they  received,  and  were  not  subject  to 
the  incumbent  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  parish,  but 
held  their  situations  for  life. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland  when  the 
government  of  lord  Grey  undertook  the  work  of  church 
reform.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  parlia- 
ment and  throughout  tlife  country  on  what  was  termed 
"  the  appropriation  clause,"  which  formed  a  part  of  the 
first  bill  introduced  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Doyle  had  laboured 
hard  to  prove  that  tithes  were  originally  designed,  not  only 
to  support  the  clergy,  but  to  feed  and  educate  the  poor  ; 
and  that  there  should  be  for  these  objects  a  tripartite 
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division  of  the  Irish  tithes.  Many  prol-.cs  tan  to,  who  did 
not  go  that  length,  contended  that  the  income  of  the  Irish 
clergy  was  excessive,  and  that  the  surplus  should  be  devoted 
to  the  support  of  schools ;  but  the  great  point  of  difference 
on  which  the  cabinet  ultimately  split  was  this  r  whether 
the  property  of  the  church  should  be  devoted  to  any  other 
than  strictly  church  purposes— whether  any  portion  of  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues  could  be  lawfully  secularised.  In 
the  first  Church  Temporalities  Bill  there  was  ft  clause  affirm- 
ing the  principle  that  the  surplus  ought  to  be  devoted  to 
other  purposes,  to  which  Mr.  Stanley,  Sir  James  Graham, 
the  duke  of  Richmond,  and  others,  strenuously  objected, 
and  it  was  withdrawn. 

When  Mr.  Stanley  was  transferred  from  the  office  of 
Irish  chief  secretary  to  the  colonial  office,  Sir  John  Cam 
Hobhouse  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  But  ha  resigned 
the  post  before  he  had  any  opportunity  of  leaving  his  mark 
in  Ireland.  The  post  was  then  taken  by  Mr,  Littleton, 
and  on  him  devolved  the  task  of  introducing  the  Irish  Tithe 
Adjustment  Bill.  When  the  bill  was  in  committee 
30th  of  July,  Mr.  O'Connell  moved  on  amendment,  to  the 
effect  tbat  the  tithes  should  be  made  payable  by  the  land- 
lords to  the  clergy  after  being  reduced  10  per  cent.  This 
amendment  was  carried — the  numbers  being,  for  the  motion) 
82;  against  it,  S3.  The  ministers  determined,  notwithstand- 
ing, to  go  on  with  the  bill,  and  brought  it  up  to  the  house 
of  lords.  There,  on  the  motion  of  lord  Ellcnhorough,  it 
was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  67 ;  two  archbishops  and 
nineteen  bishops  voting  against  it,  and  only  three — Derry, 
Chichester,  and  Norwich — in  its  favour.  The  religions  ceusu/ 
of  1 834  strengthened  the  party  which  favoured  the  appro- 
priation of  surplused  church  revenues.  Lord  Althorpc,  who 
was  now  one  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  leader  of  the  house  of  commons,  in  introducing 
the  Irish  Church  Temporalities  Bill,  avowed  his  conviction 
that  any  surplus  funds  resulting  from  the  state  manage- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  revenues  should  be  devoted  to  state 
purposes.  On  the  27th  of  May  Mr.  Ward  brought  for- 
ward a  motion  upon  this  subject.  In  an  able  speech  he 
reviewed  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  remarked  that,  since  1819 
it  bad  been  necessary  to  maintain  there  an  army  of  22,000 
men,  at  a  cost  of  a  million  sterling  per  annum,  exclusive  of 
a  police  force  that  cost  £300,000  a-year.  All  this 
enormous  expense  and  trouble  in  governing  Ireland  he 
ascribed  to  the  existence  of  a  religious  establishment  hostile 
to  the  majority  of  the  people ;  he  therefore  moved  that 
"  the  protestant  episcopal  establishment  in  Ireland  exceeds 
the  spiritual  wants  of  tbe  protestont  population ;  and  that, 
it  being  the  right  of  the  state  to  regulate  the  distribution 
of  church  property  in  such  a  manner  as  parliament  may 
determine,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  house  tbat  the  temporal 
possessions  of  the  church  of  Ireland,  as  now  established  by 
law,  ought  to  be  reduced." 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Grote.  When  he  had 
concluded,  lord  Althorp  rose  and  moved  that  the  house 
should  be  adjourned  until  the  2nd  of  June.  The 
differences  in  the  cabinet  had  now  reached  their  crisis.  It 
was  fully  expected  that  Mr.  Ward's  motion  would  be 
carried,  and  ministers  differed  as  to  whether  the  principle 
involved  in  it  should  be  rej?ctcd  or  accepted ;  the  majority 


were  for  accepting  it,  whereupon  Mr.  Stanley,  Sir  James 
Graham,  lord  Ripon,  and  the  duke  of  Richmond  resigned 
their  offices.  They  were  succeeded  by  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  ns 
colonial  eecretary  ;  lord  Auckland,  as  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty;  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  as  lord  privy  seal;  Mr. 
Abercrombie,  asmasterof  the  Mint.  Mr.  Poulet Thompson 
became  president  of  the  board  of  trade,  and  the  maiquis 
of  Conynghaw  postmaster- general. 

On  the  following  day,  which  was  the  anniversary  of  the 
king's  birthday,  the  Irish  prelates,  headed  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  presented  an  address  to  his  majesty, 
complaining  of  the  attacks  on  the  Irish  church,  deprecating 
the  threatened  innovations,  and  imploring  his  protection. 
Tho  king  was  greatly  moved  by  this  appeal.  Breaking 
through  the  usual  restraints,  he  delivered  an  extemporaneous 
answer,  in  which,  among  other  things,  be  said,  "  I  now 
remember  you  have  a  right  to  require  of  me  to  be  resolute 
in  defence  of  the  church."  He  assured  tho  bishops  that 
their  rights  should  be  preserved  uuirapiired,  and  that  if  the 
inferior  arrangements  of  the  Irish  church  required  any 
amendment — which,  however,  he  greatly  doubted — he  hoped 
it  would  be  left  to  the  bishops  to  correct  them,  without  the 
interference  of  other  parties.  He  was  now  completing  his 
G9th  year,  and  he  must  prepare  to  leave  the  world  with  a 
conscience  clear  in  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  the  church. 
Tears  ran  down  his  cheeks  while,  in  conclusion,  he  said,  "I 
have  spoken  more  strongly  than  usual,  because  of  the  un- 
happy circumstances  tbat  have  forced  themselves  upon  the 
observation  of  all.  The  threats  of  those  who  are  the 
of  the  church  make  it  the  more  necessary  for  those 
who  feel  their  duty  to  tbat  church  to  speak  out.'  The  words 
which  you  hear  from  me  are,  indeed,  spoken  by  my  mouth, 
but  they  flow  from  my  heart." 

These  words,  indiacreet  as  they  were,  and  calculated  to 
embarrass  the  ministers,  were  regarded  as  in  the  highest 
precious  by  the  bishops  and  clergy,  and  the  whole 
tory  party.  With  tho  utmost  dispatch,  tlicy  were  circu- 
lated far  and  wide,  with  the  design  of  bringing  public 
feeling  to  bear  against  Mr.  Ward's  motion.  In  the  mean- 
time, great  efforts  were  made  by  the  government  to  be 
able  to  evade  the  motion.  Its  position  at  this  time 
appeared  far  from  enviable,  and  there  was  a  general 
repression  that  it  could  not  long  survive.  The  new 
ppointments  did  not  give  satisfaction.  The  cabinet  was 
said  to  be  only  patched  up  in  order  to  wear  through  the 
Lord  Grey — aged,  worn,  and  out  of  spirits — 
was  chagrined  at  not  being  able  to  have  lord  Durham 
the  cabinet.  Lord  Althorp  was  great  in  agriculture, 
1  in  his  good-humoured  manner,  be  was  accustomed  to 
say  that  he  wondered  why  people  forced  him  to  become  a 
cabinet  minister.  Lord  Lausdowne  had  not  energy 
while  the  lord  chancellor  bad  perhaps  too  much. 
On  the  whole,  the  cabinet  wanted  unity  and  confidence  in 
itself,  and  it  was  now  mode  evident  to  all  the  world  that  it 
-anted  the  support  of  the  sovereign  as  well  as  of  the 
house  of  peers.  It  was  under  these  discouraging  circum- 
stances that  lord  Althorp  had  to  meet  Mr.  Ward's  motion 
Monday,  the  2nd  of  June.  In  order  to  avoid  a  dis- 
solution and  a  general  election,  the  results  of  wbich  might 
turn  upon  the  existence  of  the  Irish  church,  it  was  neces- 
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sary  that  Mr.  Ward'*  motion  should  be  defeated.  He 
refused  to  withdraw  it,  because  be  apprehended  the  speedy 
dissolution  of  the  ministry,  and  he  wished  the  decision  of 
the  house  of  common!  on  the  Irish  church  question  to  be 
recorded,  that  it  might  stand  in  the  way  of  a  less  liberal 
administration.  The  anticipated  contest  in  the  commons 
that  evening  excited  extraordinary  interest.  The  house 
was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  anxious  to  obtain  admittance 
or  to  hear  the  result,  while  within  it  was  so  thronged  with 
members  that  the  ministers  found  it  difficult  to  get  to 
.  their  seats.  Rarely  has  there  been  so  full  a  house,  the 
number  cf  members  being  51G.  When  Mr.  Ward  bad 
spoken  in  favour  of  his  motion,  lord  Althorp  rose  to  reply. 
lie  announced  that  a  special  commission  of  inquiry  had 
been  already  issued,  composed  of  laymen,  who  were  to 
visit  every  parish  in  Ireland,  and  were  to  report  on  the 
means  of  religious  instruction  for  the  people ;  and  that, 
pending  this  inquiry,  he  saw  do  ncctesity  for  the  house 
being  called  upon  to  affirm  the  principles  of  Mr.  Ward's 
motion.  He  would,  therefore,  content  himself  by  moving 
the  previous  question.  This  was  carried  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  the  numbers  being  306  to  120.  The 
Church  Temporalities  Bill,  with  come  alterations,  passed 
the  lower  bouse ;  it  encountered  strong  opposition  in  the 
lords,  but  it  ultimately  passed,  on  the  30th  of  July,  by  a 
majority  of  fifty-four,  several  peers  having  recorded  their 
protests  against  it,  among  whom  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
was  conspicuous.  Tbe  commissioners  appointed  under  the 
bill  were  the  lord  primate,  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  the 
lord  chancellor  and  chief  justice  of  Ireland,  and  four  of 
the  bishops.  Since  that  time  three  laymen  have  been 
added. 

The  following  are  tbe  principal  features  of  this  great 
measure  of  church  reform."  Church  cess  was  to  be  imme- 
diately abolished.  This  was  a  direct  pecuniary  relief  to 
the  amount  of  about  £80,000  per  annum,  which  had  been 
levied  in  the  most  vexatious  manner — a  reduction  of  the 
number  of  archbishops  and  bishops  prospectively,  from 
four  archbishops  and  eighteen  bbhops  to  two  archbishops 
and  ten  bishops ;  the  revenues  of  the  suppressed  aees  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  general  church  purposes. 

The  archbishoprics  of  Casliel  and  Tuam  were  reduced  to 
bishoprics,  ten  sees  were  abolished,  the  duties  connected 
with  them  being  transferred  to  other  sees — Dromore  to 
Down,  Raphoe  to  Deny,  Clogber  to  Armagh,  Elphin  to 
Killmore,  Killala  to  Tuam,  Clonfer  to  Killaloe,  Cork  to 
Cloyne,  Waterford  to  Cashel,  Ferns  to  Ossory,  Kildare  to 
Dublin.  The  whole  of  Ireland  was  divided  into  two  pro- 
vinces by  a  line  drawn  from  the  north  of  Dublin  county  to 
the  south  of  Galway  bay,  and  the  bishoprics  were  reduced 
to  ten.  The  revenues  of  the  suppressed  bishoprics, 
together  with  those  of  suspended  dignities  and  benefices, 
and  disappropriated  tithes,  were  vested  by  the  Church 
Temporalities  Act  in  the  board  of  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sioners, to  be  applied  by  them  to  the  erection  and  repairs 
of  churches  to  the  providing  for  the  church  expenaeswhich 
had  been  hitherto  defrayed  by  vestry  rates,  and  to  other 
ecclesiastical  purposes.    The  sales  already  made  of  per 
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pctuities  of  church  estates,  vested  in  the  ecclesiastical  com- 
missioners, have  produced  upwards  of  £631,553  ;  thevalu^ 
of  the  whole  perpetuities,  if  sold,  is  estimated  at  £1,200,000. 
The  total  receipts  of  the  ecclesiastical  com  mission  en  in 
1834  were  £08,729;  in  1835,they  amounted  to  £168,027; 
and  in  1836  they  reached  £181,045.  The  coat  ot  the 
official  establishment  was  at  one  time  £15,000  J  during  the 
last  ten  years  it  has  been  generally  under  £6,000.  Its 
total  receipts,  up  to  July,  1861,  were  £3,310,999. 
The  Church  Temporalities  Act  imposed  a  tax  on  all  bene- 
fices and  dignities  whose  net  annual  value  exceeds  £300, 
graduated,  according  to  their  amount,  from  two  and  a- 
balf  to  five  per  cent,,  the  rate  of  charge  increasing  by 
2s.  6d.  per  cent,  on  every  additional  £10  above  £405. 
All  benefices  exceeding  £1,195  are  taxed  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  per  cent.  The  yearly  tax  imposed  on  all  bishoprics 
is  graduated  aa  follows :— Where  the  yearly  value  shall 
not  exceed  £4,000,  five  per  cent. ;  not  exceeding  £6,000 
seven  per  cent. ;  not  exceeding  £8,000,  ten  per  cent ;  and 
not  exceeding  £10,000,  twelve  per  cent.  In  lieu  of  tar, 
the  archbishopric  of  Armagh  is  to  pay  to  the  ecclesiastical 
commissioners  an  annual  sum  of  £4,500,  and  the  see  of 
Derryis  to  pay  £6,160.  Tbe  present  net  incomes  of  ths 
Irish  bishops  are  as  follows :— Armagh,  £14,634  ;  Heath, 
£3,764 ;  Deny,  £6,022 ;  Down,  £3,658 ;  Kilmore,  £5,246 ; 
Tuam,  £3,898;  Dublin, £7,636 ;  Oasory,  £3,874;  Caabe), 
£4,691;  Cork,  £2,310;  Killaloe,  £3,310;  Limerick, 
£8,087  ;— total,  £63,038.  The  total  amount  of  tithe  rent 
charged  payable  to  ecclesiastical  persons — bishops,  deans, 
chapters,  incumbents  of  benefices,  and  the  ecclesiastic* 
commissioners — is  £401,114.  The  rental  of  Ireland  ii 
estimated,  by  the  valuators  under  the  poor  law  act,  at 
about  £12,000,000— this  rental  being  about  a  third  part  or 
tbe  estimated  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land.* 

Mr.  Stanley  left  behind  him  one  enduring  monument  of 
his  administration  in  Ireland  which,  though  still  a  subject 
of  controversy  and  of  party  strife,  has  conferred  immense 
advantages  upon  the  country  —  the  national  system  of 
education.  Sir  Archibald  Alison  remarks  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Irish  establishment  was  that  of  a  "  missionary 
church ; "  that  it  was  never  based  on  the  principle  of 
being  called  for  by  tbe  present  wants  of  the  population ; 
that  what  it  looked  to  was  their  future  spiritual  neces- 
sities. It  was  founded  on  the  same  reasons  which  prompt 
the  building  of  churches  in  a  densely  peopled  locality,  tbe 
running  of  roads  through  an  uncultivated  district,  of 
drains  through  a  desert  morass.  "  The  principle,"  be 
adds,  "  was  philanthropic,  and  often,  in  ita  application, 
wise ;  "  but  it  proceeded  on  one  postulate,  which,  unfor- 
tunately, was  here  wanting — viz.,  that  the  people  will  em- 
brace the  faith  intended  for  them.  This  was  so  tar  from 
having  hitherto  been  tbe  case  that  the  reverse  was  the 
fact.  For  nearly  three  centuries  this  experiment  was 
tried  with  respect  to  the  education  of  the  rising  genera- 
tions of  tho  Roman  catholics,  and  in  every  age  it  was 
attended  by  failures  the  most  marked  and  disastrous.  The 
commissioners  ot  national  education  refer  to  this  uniformity 
of  failure  in  their  sixth  report,  in  which  they  observe,— 
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u  For  nearly  the  whole  of  the  last  century  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  laboured  to  promote  protestant  education, 
and  tolerated  no  other.  Large  grants  of  public  money 
were  voted  for  having  children  educated  in  the  protestant 
faith,  while  it  was  made  a  transportable  offence  in  a 
Roman  catholic  (and  if  the  party  returned,  high  treason) 
to  act  as  a  schoolmaster,  or  assistant  to  a  schoolmaster,  or 
even  as  a  tutor  in  a  private  family.  The  acts  passed  for 
this  purpose  continued  in  force  from  1709  to  1782.  They 
were  then  repealed,  but  parliament  continued  to  vote 
money  for  the  support  of  only  the  schools  conducted  on 
principles  which  were  regarded  by  the  great  body  of  the 
Roman  catholics  as  exclusively  protectant  until  the  present 
system  was  established." 

In  the  report  drawn  np  by  Mr.  Wyse,  the  chairman  of 
the  select  committee  of  the  house  of  commons,  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  foundation  schools  in  Ireland,  in 
1837,  an  interesting  history  is  published  of  the  origin, 
progress,  and  working  of  those  obnoxious  schools,  and  of 
Other  educational  societies  which  followed.  The  Incor- 
porated Society  for  Promoting  English  Protestant  Schools 
in  Ireland  was  established  by  royal  charter  in  1733,  the 
avowed  object  being  the  education  of  the  poor  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  established  church.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark 
that  the  annual  grants  which  were  made  to  the  schools  in 
connection  with  it  (well  known  as  the  charier  schools), 
were,  in  consequence  of  the  report  of  (he  commissioners  of 
1824,  gradually  reduced,  and  £  Dally  withdrawn.  In 
1824,  there  were  of  those  schools,  32  ;  the  number  of 
children  in  them  amounted  to  2,255.  Tbe  grant  for  1825 
was  £21,615.  The  grant  was  gradually  reduced  to  £5,750 
in  1832,  when  it  was  finally  withdrawn.  During  nine- 
teen years  this  system  cost  the  country  £1,612,138,  of 
which  £1,027,715  consisted  of  parliamentary  grants.  The 
total  number  of  children  apprenticed  from  the  beginning 
till  the  end  of  1824,  were  only  12,745;  and  of  these  but  a 
small  number  received  the  portion  of  £5  each,  allotted  to 
those  who  served  out  their  apprentioesbip,  and  married 
pratesta*ts.  The  Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice 
was  incorporated  in  1800.  It  requires  that  tbe  mastersaud 
mistresses  in  its  schools  shall  be  of  the  established  church  ; 
that  the  Scriptures  shall  be  read  by  all  who  have  attained 
sufficient  proficiency ;  and  that  no  catechism  be  taught 
except  that  of  the  established  church.  The  schools  of  the 
association  amounted  in  1824  to  226,  and  the  number  of 
children  to  12,769  ;  of  whom  it  was  stated  that  7,803  were 
protestants,  and  4,804  were  Roman  catholics ;  but  the 
Rev.  William  Lee,  who  had  inspected  104  of  these  schools 
in  1819  and  1820,  stated  before  the  commissioners  of  1824, 
that  he  had  found  the  catechism  of  the  church  of  Rome  in 
many  of  them.  The  Society  for  Promoting  the  Education 
of  the  Poor  was  founded  upon  the  2nd  of  December,  1811, 
and  was  managed  by  a  committee  of  various  religious  per- 
suasions. The  principles  which  they  had  prescribed  to 
themselves  for  their  conduct,  were  to  promote  the  esta- 
blishment and  assist  in  the  support  of  schools  in  which  the 
appointment  of  governors  and  teachers,  and  the  admission 
of  scholars,  should  be  uninfluenced  by  religious  distinc- 
tions, and  in  which  the  Bible  or  Testament,  without  note 
or  comment,  should  be  read  by  all  the  scholars  who  had 


attained  a  suitable  proficiency  in  reading,  excluding  cate- 
chisms and  books  of  religious  controversy;  wishing  it  at 
the  same  time  distinctly  to  be  understood,  that  the  Bible 
or  Testament  should  not  be  used  as  a  school  book  from 
which  cliUdren  should  be  taught  to  spell  or  read.  Agnnt 
was  accordingly  made  to  the  society  of  £6,060,  Irish 
currency,  in  the  session  of  1814-15.  The  system  ot  this 
society  was  manifestly  the  same  as  that  which  was  for- 
merly called  the  Lancasterian  system  in  England,  and 
which,  although  adopted  by  the  great  body  of  the  pro- 
testant  dissenters  there,  was  so  much  opposed  by  the 
bishops  and  clergy  of  the  established  church  in  general, 
that  they  completely  prevented  its  application  to  schools 
for  children  of  their  communion.  The  Roman  catholic  pre- 
lates and  clergy  set  themselves  with  equal  resolution 
against  it  in  Ireland,  and  with  equal  success.  It  was 
accordingly  found  in  1824,  that  of  400,343  children  whose 
parents  paid  for  their  education  in  the  general  schools  of 
'  the  country,  and  whose  religion  was  ascertained,  there 
were  81,060  protestants,  and  319,288  Roman  catholics; 
while  of  56,201  children  educated  under  the  Kildare  Place 
Society — although  theirs  were  schools  for  the  poor,  ind 
the  Roman  catholics  bear  a  much  greater  proportion  to 
protestants  in  the  poorer  classes  than  in  the  higher— there 
were  26,237  protestants,  and  only  29,964  Roman  catholics. 

Various  inquiries  had  been  instituted  from  time  to  time 
by  royal  commissions  and  parliamentary  xomnoHtecs  but 
the  state  of  education  in  Ireland.  One  commission,  ap- 
pointed in  1806,  laboured  for  six  years,  and  published 
fourteen  reports.  It  included  the  primate,  two  bishops, 
the  provost  of  Trinity  College,  and  Mr.  R.  Lovell  Edge- 
worth.  They  recommended  a  system  in  which  the  children 
of  all  denominations  should  be  educated  together,  without 
interfering  with  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any ;  and  that  there 
should  be  a  board  of  commissioners,  with  extensive  powers, 
to  carry  out  the  plan.  Subsequent  commissions  sod  com- 
mittees adopted  the  same  principle  of  united  secular  educa- 
tion, particularly  a  select  committee  of  the  house  of 
commons  appointed  in  1824.  These  important  reports 
prepared  the  way  for  Mr.  Stanley's  plan,  which  he  an- 
nounced in  the  house  of  commons  on  the  9th  of  September, 
1831.  His  speech  on  that  occasion  showed  that  hehad 
thoroughly  mastered  the  difficult  question  which  he  under- 
took to  elucidate.  It  was  remarkable  for  the  clearnes  of 
its  statements,  the  power  of  its  arguments,  and  for  the 
eloquence  with  which  it  enforced  sound  and  comprehensive 
principles. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  havingmoved that  a  sum  of  £30,000  be 
granted  for  enabling  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  » 
assist  in  the  education  of  the  people,  and  the  bouse  having 
agreed  to  tbe  motion  without  a  division,  Mr.  Stanley* 
in  tbe  following  month,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  du*« 
of  Leinster,  in  which  ho  explained  "  the  plan  of  national 
education,"  which  has  since  borne  his  name. 

The  first  commissioners  were  the  duke  of  Leinster, 
archbishop  Whately,  archbishop  Murray,  the  Rev.  Or- 
SadUer,  Rev.  James  Carlile  (presbyterian),  A.  R.  Blahs 
(chief  remembrancer,  a  Roman  catholic),  and  Rahert 
Holmes,  a  unitarian  barrister.  Mr.  Carlile,  minister  of 
Mary's  Abbey  congregation,  in  Dublin,  was  the  only  pwJ 
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',  and  to  him,  during  seven  fears,  was  com- 
mitted a  principal  share  in  working  the  system.  He 
selected  the  Scripture  lessons,  directed  the  compilation  of 
the  school  books,  aided  in  obtaining  the  recognition  of 
parental  rights,  apart  from  clerical  authority;  in  arrang- 
ing the  machinery,  and  putting  it  in  working  order. 

Mr.  Stanley's  letter  to  the  duke  of  Leinster  has  always 
been  regarded  as  the  charter  of  the  system.  Its  main 
principles  are  laid  down  in  the  following  passages  from 
that  letter:— 

"For  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  much  must  depend 
on  the  character  of  the  individuals  who  compose  the  board ; 
and  upon  the  security  thereby  afforded  to  the  country,  that 
while  the  interests  of  religion  are  not  overlooked,  the  most 
scrupulous  care  should  be  taken  not  to  interfere  with  the 
peculiar  tenets  of  any  description  of  Christian  pupils.  To 
attain  the  first  object,  it  appears  essential  that  the  board 
should  be  composed  of  men  of  high  personal  character, 
including  individuals  of  exalted  station  in  the  church;  to 
attain  the  latter,  that  it  should  consist  of  persons  holding 
diffident  religions  opinions.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
government  that  the  board  should  exercise  a  complete 
control  over  the  various  schools  which  may  be  erected 
under  its  auspices,  or  which  having  been  already  estab- 
lished, may  hereafter  place  themselves  under  its  manage- 
ment, and  submit  to  its  regulations.  Subject  to  these, 
applications  for  aid  will  bo  admissible  from  Christians  of 
all  denominations ;  but  as  one  of  the  main  objecti  must  be  to 
anile  hi  one  system  children  of  different  creeds,  and  as  much 
must  depend  upon  the  co-operation  of  resident  clergy,  the 
board  will,  probably,  look  with  peculiar  favour  upon  appli- 
cations proceeding  from — 1st.  The  protestant  and  Roman 
catholic  clergy  of  the  parish ;  or  2nd.  One  of  the  clergy- 
men and  a  certain  number  of  the  parishioners  professing 
the  opposite  creed ;  or  3rd.  Parishioners  of  both  denomi- 
nations. They  will  exercise  the  most  entire  control  over 
all  books  to  be  used  in  the  schools,  whether  in  the  com- 
bined moral  and  literary,  or  separate  religious  instruction ; 
none  to  be  employed  in  the  first  except  under  the  sanction 
of  the  board,  nor  in  the  Utter  hut  with  the  approbation  of 
those  members  of  the  board  who  are  of  the  same  religious 
persuasion  with  those  for  whose  use  they  are  intended. 
Although  it  is  not  designed  to  exclude  bom  the  list  of 
books  for  the  combined  instruction  such  portions  of  sacred 
history  or  of  religious  or  moral  teaching  as  may  be  ap- 
proved of  by  the  board,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  this  is 
by  no  means  intended  to  convey  a  perfect  and  sufficient 
religious  education,  or  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  sepa- 
rate religious  instruction  on  the  day  set  apart  for  that 

Much  opposition  was  excited  by  the  part  of  Mr. 
Stanley's  letter  which  spoke  of  "  encouraging  "  the  clergy 
to  give  religious  instruction,  and  requiring  the  attendance 
of  the  scholars  at  their  respective  places  of  worship  on 
Sunday  to  he  registered  by  the  schoolmaster.  This  was 
unwarrantably  treading  on  religious  ground,  and  com- 
mitting both  protestants  and  catholics  to  the  actual 
support  of  what  they  mutually  deemed  false.  But  the 
government  were  driven  to  this  course  by  the  cry  of 
"infidelity"  and  "atheism,"  which  tho  new  plan  en- 


countered as  soon  as  it  was  proposed  in  parliament. 
Explanations  were  afterwards  issued  by  authority,  showing 
that  the  "  encouragement "  of  religious  instruction  meant 
only  granting  "facility  of  access"  to  the  children  out  of 
school  hours,  not  "employing  or  remunerating"  the 
teachers.  The  commissioners  very  properly  treated  the 
Bible  as  a  book  for  religions  instruction ;  but  so  far  from 
offering  the  sacred  volume  an  "indignity,"  or  "for- 
bidding" iis  use,  they  say:  "To  the  religious  instructors 
of  the  children  they  cheerfully  leave,  in  communicating 
instruction,  the  use  of  the  sacred  volume  itself,  as  contain- 
ing those  doctrines  and  precepts  a  knowledge  of  which 
must  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  true  religion." 

Toobviate  every  cavil,  however,  as  far  as  possible,  with- 
out departing  from  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  board, 
it  was  arranged  that  the  Bible  might  be  read  at  any  hour 
of  the  day,  provided  tho  time  was  distinctly  specified,  so 
that  there  should  be  no  suspicion  of  a  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  the  presence  of  Roman  catholics.  This 
satisfied  the  Presbyterians,  who  have  nearly  all  placed 
their  schools  in  connection  with  the  board.  But  tho  great 
body  of  the  established  clergy  continued,  and  still  con- 
tinue, hostile,  having  pat  forth  the  Church  Education 
Society  as  a  rival  candidate  for  parliamentary  recognition 
and  support.  Its  committee  declare  that  the  national 
system  is  "essentially  defective"  in  permitting  the  catholic 
children  to  refuse  the  Bible.  They  say  this  permission 
"  involves  a  practical  indignity  to  the  Word  of  God,"  and 
that  it  is  "  carrying  into  effect  the  discipline  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  in  restricting  the  use  of  the  inspired  writings." 
This  is  the  grand  charge  against  the  board,  the  vital  point 
in  the  controversy. 

The  principle  which  has  been  embodied  in  the  Irish 
national  system  received  the  decided  approval  of  the 
ablest  of  the  Irish  Roman  catholic  prelates,  Dr. 
Doyle,  who,  in  his  evidence  before  a  parliamentary  com- 
mittee in  1,830,  thus  expressed  his  opinion : — "  I  do  not  see 
how  any  man,  wishing  well  to  the  public  peace,  and  who 
looks  to  Ireland  as  his  country,  can  think  that  that  peace 
sver  be  permanently  established,  or  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  ever  well  secured,  if  children  are  separated  at 
the  commencement  of  life  on  account  of  their  religious 
opinions.  I  do  not  know  any  measure  which  would  pre- 
pare the  way  for  a  better  feeling  in  Ireland  than  uniting 
children  at  an  early  age,  and  bringing  them  up  in  the  same 
school,  leading  them  to  commune  with  one  another,  and 
to  form  those  little  intimacies  and  friendships  which  often 
subsist  through  life.  Children  thus  united  know  and 
love  each  other,  as  children  brought  up  together  always 
will ;  and  to  separate  them  is,  I  think,  to  destroy  some  of 
the  finest  feelings  in  the  hearts  of  man."* 

The  purpose  and  tendency  of  the  national  system  are 
well  described  by  tho  Right  Hon.  Alexander  M'Donnell, 
who  has  been  for  many  yean  the 'resident  commissioner. 
He  aaya :— "  I  think  that  the  first  and  greatest  object  of 
the  national  system  was  the  sound  education  of  the  poor  of 
Ireland  of  all  denominations,  free  from  all  suspicion  of 
proselytism,  affording  at  the  same  time  every  facility  that 
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could  reasonably  be  given  for  the  separate  religions  educa- 
tion of  the  children  attending  the  schools.  Then  the 
second  great  object  was  the  united  education  of  pro- 
teetants  aod  Roman  catholics  in  the  same  schools ;  a  very 
important  object  of  course,  but  quite  subordinate  to  the 
great  object  of  all,  which  was  a  sound  education  for  the 
poor  of  Ireland,  free  from  the  suspicion  of  proselytism. 

"  Our  books  are  used  throughout  all  the  national  schools  j 
I  believe  that  every  one  of  the  5,000  national  schools, 
without  exception,  employs  our  books ;  and  that  of  itself 
forms,  I  conceive,  a  united  education  of  the  very  best  kind. 
I  conceive  that  there  is  going  on  in  all  parts  of  Ireland  a 
united  system  of  education,  even  where  protectants  are 
exclusively  educated  in  one  set  of  national  schools,  and 
Roman  catholics  are  educated  exclusively  in  other  national 
schools.  I  believe  that  the  fact  that  the  schools  are  all 
governed  by  the  same  body  of  commissioners,  and  that 
all  trained  teachers,  Roman  catholic  and  protestant,  are 
trained  together  in  the  same  training  schools ;  that  there 
is  one  system  of  government  applicable  to  all  the  schools, 
and  that  the  same  books  are  read  in  every  one  of  the  5,000 
national  schools ;  I  believe  that  all  this  creates  in  itself 
a  truly  united  education.  I  think  that  really  united 
education  is  carried  on  in  every  school  under  the  board, 
inasmuch  as  the  children  of  the  one  faith  or  the  other  may 
attend  any  one  of  our  5,000  schools  with  a  perfect  good 
conscience  and  security.  'Whether  they  actually  attend 
the  schools  or  not,  the  school  mutt  be  carried  on  in  such  a 
way  as  to  render  it  perfectly  safe  for  either  protestant  or 
Roman  catholic  to  attend  it."* 
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oalnUiy  Effects  or  the  New  A 
If  any  one  doubts  the  effect  of  economic  laws  and  political 
enactments  upon  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  a 
people,  he  has  only  to  study  the  history  of  the  English 
poor  laws,  in  which  ho  will  find  them  powerfully  and 
palpably  exhibited.  In  the  winter  of  1831-2,  a  very 
startling  state  of  things  was  presented.  In  a  period  of 
great  general  prosperity,  that  portion  of  England  in  which 
the  poor  laws  had  their  most  extensive  operation,  and  in 
which  by  much  the  largest  expenditure  of  poor-rates  had 
been  made,  was  the  scene  of  daily  riot  and  nightly  incen- 
diarism. There  were  ninety-three  parishes  irrfour  counties, 
of  which  the  population  was  113,117,  and  the  poor-law 
expenditure  £81,078,  or  fourteen  shillings  and  fivepence 
per  head ;  and  there  were  eighty  parishes  in  three  other 
counties,  the  population  of  which  was  105,728,  and  the  poor- 
law  expenditure  £30,820,  or  five  shillings  and  ninepenoe 
ahead.  In  thecoaDties  in  which  the  poor-law  expenditure 
was  large,  the  industry  and  skill  of  the  labourers  were 
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passing  away,  the  connection  between  the  master  and 
servant  had  become  precarious,  the  unmarried  were  de- 
frauded of  their  fair  earnings,  and  riots  and  ineendiarisra 
prevailed.  In  the  counties  where  the  expenditure  was 
comparatively  small,  there  was  scarcely  any  instance  of 
disorder;  mutual  attachment  e  listed  between  the  workman 
and  hia  employer ;  the  intelligence,  skill,  and  good  condqet 
of  the  labourers  were  unimpaired,  or  increased.  This 
striking  social  contrast  was  only  a  specimen  of  what  pre- 
vailed throughout  large  districts,  and  gsnerally  throughout 
the  Bouth  and  north  of  England,  and  it  proved  that  either 
through  the  inherent  vice  of  the  system,  or  gross  mal- 
administration in  the  southern  counties,  the  poor  law  hid 
a  most  demoralising  effect  upon  the  working  classes,  while 
it  was  rapidly  eating  up  the  capital  upon  which  the 
employment  of  labour  depended.  This  fact  was  placed 
beyond  question  by  a  commission  of  inquiry,  which  «u 
composed  of  individuals  distinguished  by  their  interest  in 
the  subject,  and  their  intimate  knowledge  of  its  principle! 
and  details.  Its  labours  were  continued  incessantly  for 
two  years.  Witnesses  most  competent  to  give  information 
were  summoned  from  different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
commissioners  had  before  them  documentary  evidence  of 
every  kind  calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  subject.  They 
personally  visited  localities,  and  examined  the  actual 
operation  of  the  system  on  the  spot ;  and  when  they  coald 
not  go  themselves,  they  called  to  their  aid  assistant  com- 
missioners, some  of  whom  extended  their  inquiries  into 
Scotland,  Guernsey,  France,  and  Flanders;  while  thejsbo 
collected  a  vast  moss  of  interesting  evidence  from  our 
ambassadors  and  diplomatic  agents  in  different  countries  of 
Europe  and  America.  It  was  upon  the  report  of  this  com- 
mission of  inquiry  that  the  Act  was  founded  for  the  Amend- 
ment and  Better  Administration  of  the  Laws  relating  to  the 
Poor  in  England  and  Wales  (■*  and  5  William  IV.,  cap.  76). 
A  more  solid  foundation  for  a  legislative  enactment  couU 
scarcely  be  found.  The  importance  of  the  subject  fully 
warranted  all  the  expense  and  labour  by  which  it  kss 
obtained. 

One  of  the  most  astounding  facts  established  by  the 
inquiry  was,  the  wide-spread  demoralisation  which  hsl 
developed  itself  in  certain  districts.  Home  had  lost  iu 
sanctity.  The  tiea  that  bind  parents  and  children  were 
loosened,  and  natural  affection  gave  place  to  intense  selfish- 
ness, which  often  manifested  itself  in  the  most  brutal  Ban- 
ner. Workmen  grew  lazy  and  dishonest.  Young  women 
lost  the  virtue,  which  is  not  only  the  point  of  honour  wilh 
their  sex,  but  the  chief  support  of  all  other  virtues.  Sot 
only  women  of  the  working  classes,  but,  in  some  cases,  evea 
substantial  farmers'  daughters,  and  sometimes  those  who 
were  themselves  the  actual  owners  of  property,  had  their 
illegitimate  children  as  charges  on  the  parish,  regularly 
deducting  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  from  their  poo.'' 
rate,  neither  they  nor  their  relatives  feeling  that  to  do  so 
was  any  disgrace.  The  system  must  have  been  farfulij' 
vicioos  that  produced  such  depravation  of  moral  feeling 
and  such  a  shocking  wont  of  self-respect.  The  Litforr 
of  our  poor-law  system,  therefore,  is  full  of  interest 
and  instruction,  and  a  rapid  review  of  it  will  luiI 
precede  au  account  of  the  Amendment  Act,  which  his 
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already  dona  away  with  moat  of  its  evils,  and  restored  the 
poorer  classes  of  society  to  the  social  and  moral  statin  from 
which  they  had  been  degraded  by  pernicious  legislation. 

The  statutory  provision  for  all  who  cannot  support  them- 
selves had  now  existed  for  upwards  of  250  years.  There 
was  no  considerable  increase  of  population  in  England 
from  the  period  when  the  poor  laws  were  first  established 
up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Its  people  have 
been  always  distinguished  for  their  industry,  thrift,  and 
forethought.  No  other  nation  has  furnished  such  unques- 
tionable proofs  of  the  prevalence  of  a  provident  and  inde- 
pendent spirit.  From  the  year  1C01,  when  the  Act  43 
Elizabeth,  the  foundation  of  the  old  code  of  poor  laws,  was 
put  in  force,  to  tho  commencement  of  the  late  war,  tliero 
had  been  scarcely  any  increase  of  pauperism.  Iu  1815, 
there  were  925,439  individuals  in  England  and  Wales,  being 
about  one-eleventh  of  the  then  existing  population,  mem- 
bers of  friendly  societies,  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of 
affording  protection  to  the  members  iu  sickness  and  oil 
age,  and  enabling  them  to  subsist  without  resorting  to  the 
parish  fund.  It  may  be  asked,  How  was  this  state  of  things 
compatible  with  the  right  which  the  law  gave  to  the 
destitute  for  support  at  the  expense  of  tho  parish  ?  The 
answer  is,  that  the  exeroise  of  that  right  was  subjected  to 
the  most  powerful  checks,  and  restricted  in  every  possible 
way.  In  the  first  place,  the  poor  could  not  obtain  relief 
at  the  public  expense,  could  not  abandon  the  struggle  for 
wif-support,  and  cast  themselves  as  a  burden  upon  their 
neighbours  without  making  sacrifices.  Had  they  been 
relieved  in  their  own  homes,  they  could  enjoy  all.  their 
former  comforts  and  pleasant  associations  as  well  in  idle- 
ness as  they  did  when  they  worked  hard ;  and  thus  the 
great  motive  for  exertion  would  be  withdrawn,  and  others 
would  follow  the  bad  example,  and  learn  to  eat  the  bread 
that  others  earned,  without  shame  or  remors 
demoralising  effect  of  this  mode  of  relief  was  pointed  out 
by  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  to  obviate  the  evil  workhouses  were  erected  in 
sone  of  the  large  towns.  In  1723,  an  act  was  passed  to 
make  them  general,  authorising  the  churchwardens  and 
overseers,  with  tho  consent  of  the  parishioners,  to  establish 
a  workhouse  in  each  parish  ;  and  it  was  at  the  same  time 
enacted  that  the  overseers  shoull  be  entitled  to  refuse 
relief  to  all  who  did  not  cbooso  to  accept  it  in  the  work- 
house, and  to  submit  to  all  its  regulations.  In  consequence 
of  this  act,  workhouses  were  erected  in  many  parishes,  and 
they  had  an  immediate  and  striking  effect  iu  reducing  the 
number  of  paupers.  Many  who  had  previously  received 
pensions  from  the  parish,  preferred  depending  on  their  own 
exertions  rather  than  take  up  their  abode  in  the  workhouse. 
According  to  official  accounts,  the  total  sum  raised  by 
assessment  linder  the  name  of  poor's  rate  in  England  and 
1  Vales,  during  the  three  years  ending  with  1750,  amounted 
at  an  average  to  £730,135  a  year,  of  which  £G89,971  was 
expended  on  the  poor,  biting  a  mere  trifle  more  than  the 
s:"n  expended  on  them  at  the  Revolution,  and  about 
~u00,000  less  than  thei  sum  supposed  to  bare  been  ex- 
pended at  the  commencement  of  the  century.  Then,  as 
now,  the  lazy,  proBi^-ate,  and  disorderly  part  of  the  cora- 
Buuiity  had  the  greatest  possible  aversion  to  tho  discipline, 


regularity,  early  rising,  cleanliness,  and  labour  of  a  well- 
managed  workhouse  ;    while  the  honest  and  respectable 
portion  of  tho  working  classes,  who  prized  the  comforts  of 
home,  would  struggle  on  to  tho  last,  rather  than  relinquish 
Ihera  in  order  to  seek  food  in  the  receptacle  of  poverty 
and  vice.     Every  possible  precaution  should  be  adopted  to 
preserve  the  health  and  improve  the  morals  of  paupers ; 
but  the  able-bodied  tenant  of  a  workhouse  should  be  made 
to  feel  that  his  situation  is  decidedly  less  comfortable  than 
that  of  the  industrious  labourer  who  supports  himself;  and 
there  should  be  the  strongest  inducements  for  him  to  quit 
tho  house,  and  regain  his  former  position  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  workhouse  test,  then,  operated  powerfully  in  keeping 
down  pauperism  ;  but  another  causa  came  into  operation 
still  more  influential,  namely,  the  law  of  settlement.    By 
the  act  13  and  14  Chas.  II.,  a  legal  settlement  in  a  parish 
was  declared  to  be  gained  by  birth,  or  by  inhabitancy, 
apprenticeship,  or  service  for  forty  days ;  but  within  that 
period,  any  two  justices  were  authorised,  upon  complaint 
being  made  to  them  by  the  churchwardens  or  overseers,  if 
they  thought  a  now  entrant  likely  to  become  chargeable, 
to  remove  him,  unless  he  cither  occupied  a  tenement  of  the 
annual  value  of  ten  pounds,  or  gave  sufficient  security 
that  he  would  indemnify  the  parish  for  whatever  loss  it 
might  incur  on  his  account.    And  by  a  subsequent  act, 
William  III.,  every  new  comer  was  obliged  to  give  notice 
i  the  el mrch  warden  of  his  arrival.    This  notice  should  be 
read  in  church  after  divine  service,  and  then  commenced 
tho  forty  days  during  which  objection  might  bo  made  to 
his  settlement.    In  case  of  objection,  if  he  remained  it  was 
by  sufferance,  and  he  could  be  removed  the  moment  be 
married,  or  was  likely  to  become  chargeable.    A  settlement 
lit  also  be  obtained  by  being  hired  for  a  year  when  un- 
•ried  or  childless,  and  remaining  tho  whole  of  that  time 
in  the  service  of  one  master ;  or  being  bound  an  apprentice 
to  a  person  who  had  obtained  a  settlement.     Dr.  Bum 
has  given  the  following  graphic  sketch  of  the  duties  of 
an  overseer  under  these  laws: — "The  office  of  an  over- 
seer of  the  poor  seems  to  be  understood  to  bo  this :  to  keep 
an  extraordinary   watch   to   prevent   persons  coming   to 
inhabit  without  certificates,  and  to  fly  to  the  justices  to 
remove  them ;  and  if  a  man  brings  a  certificate,  then  to 
caution  the  inhabitants  not  to  let  him  a  farm  of  ten  pounds 
a-year,  and  to  take  care  to  keep  him  out  of  all  parish 
offices;  to  warn  them,  if  they  will  hire  servants,  to  hire 
them  by  the  month,  the  week,  or  the  day,  rather  thau  by 
any  way  that  can  give  them  a  settlement ;  or  if  they  do 
hire  them  for  a  year,  then  to  endeavour  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  them  before  the  year's  end,  and  so  to  get  rid  of  them. 
To  maintain  their  poor  as  cheaply  as  they  possibly  can, 
and  not  to  lay  out  twopence  in  prospect  of  any  future 
good,  but  only  to  serve  the  present  necessity.     To  bargain 
with  some  sturdy  person  to  take  them  by  the  lump,  who 
yet  is  not  intended  to  take  them,  but  to  hang  over  them 
in  terrortm,  if  they  shall  complain  to  the  justices  for  want 
of  maintenance.    To  send  them  out  into  tho  country  a 
begging.      To  bind  out    poor   children   apprentices,   no 
matter  to  whom,  or  to  what  trade;  but  to  take  special 
care  that  the  master  live  in  another  parish.      To  move 
heaven  and  earth  if  any  dispute  happen  about  a  settlement ; 
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and,  in  that  particular,  to  invert  the  general  rule,  and 
stick  at  no  expense.  To  pull  down  cottages ;  to  drive  oat 
as  many  inhabitants  and  admit  at  few  as  they  potsibbj  can ; 
that  w,  to  depopulate  tlicparlth  in  order  to  lessen  the  poor's 
ratt.  To  be  generous,  indeed,  sometimes,  in  giving  a 
portion  with  the  mother  of  a  bastard  child  to  the  reputed 
lather,  on  condition  that  lie  will  marry  her,  or  with 
a  poor  widow,  always  provided  that  the  husband  be 
settled  elsewhere;  or  if  a  poor  man  with  a  large  family 
happen  to  be  industrious,  they  will  charitably  assist 
him  in  taking  a  farm  in  some  neighbouring  parish, 
and  give  him  ten  pounds  to  pay  his  first  year's  rent 
with,  that  they  may  thus  for  ever  get. rid  of  him  and 
his  progeny." 

The  effect  of  this  system  was  actually  to  depopulate 
many  parishes.  The  author  of  a  valuable  pamphlet  on  the 
subject,  Mr.  Alcock,  elated,  that  the  gentlemen  were  led 
by  this  system  to  adopt  all  sorts  of  expedients  to  hinder 
the  poor  from  marrying,  to  discharge  servants  in  their  last 
quarter,  to  evict  small  tenants,  and  pull  down  cottages ; 
so  that  several  parishes  were  in  a  manner  depopulated, 
while  England  complained  of  a  want  of  useful  hands  for 
agriculture,  manufactories,  for  the  land  and  sea  service. 
"  When  the  minister  marries  a  couple,"  he  said,  "  he  rightly 
prays  that  they  may  bo  fruitful  in  the  procreation  of 
children ;  but  most  of  the  parishioners  pray  for  the  very 
contrary,  and  perhaps  complain  of  him  for  marrying 
persona  that,  shook!  they  have  a  family  of  children,  might 
likewise  become  chargeable,"  Arthur  Young  also  described 
tho  operation  of  the  law  in  his  time,  in  clearing  off  the 
people,  and  causing  universally  "  an  open  war  against 
cottages."  Gentlemen  bought  them  up  whenever  tbey 
had  an  opportunity,  and  immediately  levelled  them  with 
the  ground,  lest  they  should  become  "  nests  of  beggar's 
brats."  The  removal  of  acottageoftendrove  the  industrious 
labourer  from  a  parish  where  he  could  earn  fifteen  shillings 
a  week,  to  one  where  he  could  earn  but  ten.  As  many 
thirty  or  forty  families  were  Bent  off  by  removals  in  o: 
day.  Thus,  as  among  the  Scotch  labourers  of  the  present 
day,  marriage  was  discouraged ;  the  peasantry  were  cleared 
off  the  land,  and  increasing  immorality  was  the  necessary 
consequence. 

But  we  come  now  to  a  new  phase  in  the  poor-law  systc 
rather  a  complete  revolution,  by  which  the  flood-gates  of 
pauperism  were  opened,  and  all  those  barriers  that  had 
restrained  the  increase  of  population  were  swept  away. 
The  old  system  had  been  somewhat  relaxed  in  1782  by 
Mr.  Gilbert's  act,  which,  by  incorporating  parishes  into 
unions,  prevented  grasping  landlords  and  tenants  from  feel- 
ing that  intense  interest  in  the  extinction  of  population  am 
pauperism  which  they  did  when  the  sphere  was  limited 
to  a  single  parish.  But  in  the  year'1795  the  price  of  corn 
rose  from  54s.  to  74a.,  the  wages  continuing  stationary, 
the  distress  of  the  poor  was  very  great,  and  many  of  the 
able-bodied  were  obliged  to  become  claimants  for  parish 
relief.  Bnt  instead  of  meeting  this  emergency  by  tem- 
porary expedients  and  extra  grants  suited  to  the  occasion, 
the  magistrates  of  Berks,  and  some  other  southern  counties, 
issued  tables,  showing  the  wages  which  they  affirmed  every 
labouring  man  ought  to  receive,  not  according  to  the  value 


of  his  labour  to  his  employer,  but  according  to  the  varia- 
tions in  the  number  of  his  family  and  the  price  of  bread; 
and  they  accompanied  these  tables  with  an  order,  directing 
the  parish  officers  to  make  up  the  deficit  to  the  labourer, 
the  event  of  the  wages  paid  him  by  hie  employer  falling 
short  of  the  tabular  allowance.  This  was  the  small  be- 
ginning of  a  gigantic  evil.  The  practice  originating  in  a 
passing  emergency  grew  into  a  custom,  and  ultimately 
assumed  the  force  of  an  established  right,  which  prevailed 
almcst  universally,  and  was  productive  of  an  amount  of 
evil  beyond  anything  that  could  have  been  conceive! 
possible.  The  allowance  scales  issued  from  time  to  tine 
framed  on  the  principle  that  every  labourer  should 
have  a  gallon  loaf  of  standard  wheaten  bread  weekly  for 
every  member  of  his  family,  and  one  over.  The  effect  of 
this  was,  that  a  man  with  six  children,  who  got  9s.  a-week 
wages,  required  nine  gallon  loaves,  or  13a.  b'd.  a-week,  so 
that  he  had  a  pension  of  4s.  Gd.  over  his  wages.  Another 
man  with  a  wife  and  five  children,  so  idle  and  disorderly 
that  no  one  would  employ  him,  was  entitled  to  eight  gallon 
loaves  for  their  maintainance,  so  that  he  had  12a.  a  week 
to  support  him.  The  increase  of  allowance  according  to 
the  number  of  children  acted  as  a  direct  bounty  upon 
marriage.  The  report  of  the  committee  of  the  house  of 
commons  on  labourers'  wages,  printed  1624,  describes  the 
effect  of  this  allowance  system  in  paralysing  the  industry 
of  the  poor.  "  It  is  obvious,"  remarked  the  committee, 
"  that  a  disinclination  to  work  must  be  the  consequence  of 
sa  vicious  a  system.  He  whose  subsistence  is  secure  with- 
out work,  and  who  cannot  obtain  more  tlan  a  mere  suffi- 
ciency by  the  hardest  work,  will  naturally  be  an  idle  and 
careless  labourer.  Frequently  the  work  done  by  four  or 
five  such  labourers  does  not  amount  to  what  might  easily 
be  performed  by  a  single  labourer  at  task  work.  A  surplus 
population  is  encouraged :  men  who  receive  but  a  small 
pittance  know  that  they  have  only  to  marry  and  that 
pittance  will  be  increased  proportionally  to  the  number  of 
their  children.  When  complaining  of  their  allowance,  they 
frequently  say, '  We  will  marry,  and  then  you  must  main- 
tain us.'  This  system  secures  subsistence  to  all ;  to  the 
idle  as  well  as  the  industrious ;  to  the  profligate  as  well  as 
the  sober ;  and  as  far  as  human  interests  are  concerned, 
all  inducements  to  obtain  a  good  character  are  taken 
away.  The  effects  have  corresponded  with  the  cause — 
able-bodied  men  are  found  slovenly  at  their  work,  and 
dissolute  in  their  hours  of  relaxation — a  father  is  negligent 
of  his  children,  the  children  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  their  parents — the  employers 
and  employed  are  engaged  in  personal  quarrels — and  the 
pauper  always  relieved  is  always  discontented.  Crime 
advances  with  increasing  boldness ;  and  the  parts  of  toe 
country  where  this  system  prevails  are,  in  spite  of  our 
gaols  and  our  laws,  filled  with  poachers  and  thieves." 
Mr.  Hodges,  chairman  of  the  West  Kent  quarter  sessions, 
in  his  evidence  before  the  emigration  committee,  said, 
"  Formerly,  working  people  usually  stayed  in  service  till 
they  were  twenty-five,  thirty,  and  thirty-five  years  of  age 
before  they  married ;  whereas  they  now  married  frequently 
under  age.  Formerly,  these  persona  had  saved  £40  and  £50 
before  they  married,  and  they  were  never  burdensome  w 
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'  the  parish ;  now,  they  have  not  saved  a  shilling  before  their 
marriage,  and  become  immediately  burdensome." 

The  farmers  were  not  bo  discontented  with  this  allow- 
ance system  as  might  be  supposed,  because  a  great  part  of 
the  burden  was  cast  upon  other  shoulders.  The  tax  was 
laid  indiscriminately  upon  all  fixed  property ;  so  that  the 
occupiers  of  villas,  shopkeepers,  merchants,  and  others 
who  did  not  employ  labourers,  had  to  pay  a  portion  of  the 
wages  for  those  that  did.  The  farmers  were  in  this  way 
led  to  encourage  a  system  which  fraudulently  imposed  a 
heavy  burden  upon  others,  and  which,  by  degrading  the 
labourers,  and  multiplying  their  numbers  beyond  the  real 


the  gentleman  already  referred  to,  remarks : — "  I  cannot 
forbear  urging  again  that  any  measure  baring  for  its 
object  the  relief  of  the  parishes  from  their  over  popula- 
tion, must  of  necessity  become  perfectly  useless,  unlets 
the  act  of  parliament  contains  some  regulations  with 
respect  to  the  erecting  and  maintaining  of  cottages.  I  am 
quite  satisfied  that  the  erecting  of  cottages  has  been  a 
most  serious  evil  throughout  the  country.  The  getting  of 
the  cottage  tempts  young  people  of  seventeen  and  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  even  younger,  to  marry.  It  is  notorious 
that  almost  numberless  cottages  have  been  built  by  persons 
speculating  on  the  pariah  rates  for  their  rents." 


demand  for  them,  most,  if  allowed  to  run  its  full  course, 
have  ultimately  overspread  the  whole  country  with  the 
most  abject  poverty  and  wretchedness. 

There  was  another  interest  created  which  tended  to 
increase  the  eviL  In  the  counties  of  Suffolk,  Sussex, 
Kent,  and  generally  through  all  the  south  of  England, 
relief  was  given  in  the  shape  of  house  accommodation,  or 
free  dwellings  for  the  poor.  The  parish  officers  were  in 
the  habit  of  paying  the  rent  of  the  cottages ;  the  rent 
was  therefore  high  and  sure,  and  consequently  persons 
who  had  small  pieces  of  ground  were  induced  to  cover 
them  with  those  buildings.  On  this  subject  Mr.  Hodges, 
184,-Niw  Sjemw. 


The  evils  of  this  system  had  reached  their  height  in  the 
years  1831-2.  That  was  a  time  when  the  public  mind 
was  bent  upon  reforms  of  all  sorts,  without  waiting  for 
the  admission  from  the  tones  that  the  grievances  of  which 
tho  nation  complained  were  "proved  abuses."  The  re- 
formers were  determined  no  longer  to  tolerate  the  state  of 
things,  in  which  the  discontent  of  the  labouring  rlnurn 
was  proportioned  to  the  money  disbursed  in  poor  rates,  or 
in  voluntary  charities;  in  which  the  young  were  trained 
in  idleness,  ignorance,  and  vice — the  able-bodied  main- 
tained in  sluggish  and  sensual  indolence — the  aged  aud 
more  respectable  exposed  to  all  the  misery  incident  te- 
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dwelling  in  such  a  society  as  that  of  a  luge  workhouse, 
without  discipline  or  classification,  the  whole  body  of 
inmates  subsisting  on  food  far  exceeding,  both  in  kind 
And  in  amount,  not  merely  the  diet  of  the  independent 
labourer,  but  that  of  the  majority  of  the  persona  who  con- 
tributed to  their  support;  in  whioh  a  farmer  paid  ten 
shillings  a- year  in  poor  rate,  and  was  in  addition  com- 
pelled to  employ  supernumerary  labourers,  not  required 
on  his  farm,  at  a  cost  of  from  £100  to  £250  a-year ;  in 
which  the  labourer  had  no  need  to  bestir  himself  to  seek 
work  or  to  please  his  master,  or  to  put  a  restraint  upon 
his  temper,  having  all  a  slave's  security  for  subsistence, 
without  the  slave's  liability  to  punishment ;  in  which  the 
pariah  paid  parents  for  nursing  their  little  children,  and 
-children  for  supporting  their  aged  parents,  thereby  de- 
stroying in  both  parties  all  feelings  of  natural  affection, 
and  all  sense  of  Christian  duty.  The  government,  therefore, 
resolved  to  apply  a  remedy.  The  following  is  a  brief 
outline  of  the  main  features  of  the  measure  they  proposed, 
and  which  was  adopted  by  the  legislature.  They  found  the 
greatest  evils  of  the  old  system  were  connected  with  the 
relief  of  the  able-bodied ;  and  in  connection  with  that  lay 
the  chief  difficulty  of  administering  relief.  It  was,  above 
all  things,  an  essential  condition  that  the  situation  of  the 
pauper  should  not  be  made— really  or  apparently — so 
desirable  as  that  of  independent  labourers  of  the  lowest 
class ;  if  it  were,  tho  majority  of  that  class  would  have 
the  strongest  inducements  to  quit  it,  and  get  into  the 
more  eligible  class  of  paupers.  It  was  necessary,  there- 
fore, that  an  appeal  to  the  parish  should  be  a  last  resource 
— that  it  should  be  regarded  as  the  hardest  taskmaster  and 
the  worst  paymaster.  This  principle  was  embodied  in 
the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act;  and  the  effects  which 
quickly  followed  on  its  operation  were  most  marked  and 
salutary.  Able-bodied  paupers  were  extensively  converted 
into  independent  labourers,  for  whose  employment  a  large 
fund  was  created  by  tho  reduction  of  parochial  expendi- 
'  ture ;  next  followed  a  rise  in  wages ;  then  a  diminution, 
not  only  of  pauper  marriages,  but  of  early  and  imprudent 
marriages  of  all  sorts ;  and  lastly,  there  was  a  diminution 
of  crime,  with  contentment  among  the  labourers,  increas- 
ing with  their  industry :  relief  of  a  child  was  made  relief 
to  the  parent,  and  relief  of  a  wife  relief  to  the  husband. 

The  commissioners  recommended  the  appointment  of  a 
central  board  to  control  the  administration  of  the  poor 
laws,  with  such  assistant  commissioners  as  might  be 
found  requisite,  the  commissioners  being  empowered  and 
directed  to  frame  and  enforce  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  workhouses,  and  as  to  the  nature  and  amount  of 
the  relief  to  be  given  and  the  labour  to  be  exacted ;  the 
regulations  to  bo  uniform  throughout  the  country.  The 
necessity  of  a  living,  central,  permanent  authority  bad 
been  rendered  obvious  by  the  disastrous  working  of  the 
old  system,  arising  partly  from  the  absence  of  such  control 

■  — an  authority  accumulating  experience  in  itself,  inde- 

■  pendent  of  local  control,  uninterested  in  favour  of  local 
abuse,  and  responsible  to  the  government.  A  board  of 
three  commissioners  was  therefore  appointed  under  the 
act,  themselves  appointing  assistant  commissioners,  capable 
of  receiving  the  powers  of  the  commission  by  delegation. 


The  anomalous  state  of  things  with  regard  to  districts  was 
removed  by  the  formation  of  unions. 

In  1831  there  were  in  England  and  Wales  56  parishes 
containing  less  than  10  persons;  14  parishes  containing 
but  from  10  to  20  persona,  the  largest  of  these,  on  the 
average,  containing  6  adult  males ;  and  there  were  533 
parishes,  containing  from  20  to  50  persons,  the  largest  oE 
which  would  give  12  adult  males  per  parish.  It  was 
absurd  to  expect  that  such  parishes  could  supply  proper 
machinery  for  the  levying  and  collecting  of  rates,  or  for 
the  distribution  of  relief.  It  was  found  that  a  large 
number  of  overseen  could  only  certify  their  accounts  by 
signing  with  a  mark,  attested  by  the  justice's  clerk.  The 
size  of  the  parishes  influenced  materially  the  amount  of 
the  poor-rate — the  smallest  giving  the  greatest  cost  per 
head.  For  example,  the  hundred  absolutely  largest 
parishes,  containing  a  population  of  3,196,064,  gave 
Gs.  7d.  per  head ;  the  hundred  intermediate  parishes, 
containing  a  population  of  19,811,  gave  15s.  per  head; 
while  the  hundred  least  parishes  from  which  poor-rate 
returns  were  made,  with  a  population  of  1,708,  £1  12b. 
a  head.  Tho  moral  effects  were  still  more  remarkable. 
In  the  large  parishes,  1  in  13  wss  relieved;  in  the 
intermediate,  1  in  12 ' ;  and  in  the  smallest,  1  in  4,  or  25 
per  cent,  of  the  population,  were  paupers.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  a  union  of  parishes  with  a  common  workhouse 
and  a  common  machinery,  and  with  paid  permanent  offi- 
cers for  the  administration  of  relief. 

The  most  important  change  in  the  settlement  law  was 
the  repeal  of  the  settlement  by  hiring  and  service,  which 
prevented  the  free  circulation  of  labour,  interfered  with 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  fixed  an  intolerable  burden 
upon  the  parish.  This  law  was  repealed  by  the  64th  and 
C5th  sections  of  the  act ;  the  settlement  by  occupation  of 
a  tenement,  without  payment  of  rates,  by  tite  66th ;  while 
other  sections  effected  various  improvements  in  the  law  of 
removal.  The  old  law  made  it  more  prudent  for  a  woman 
to  have  a  number  of  children  without  a  husband  than 
with  a  husband,  as  she  could  throw  the  burden  of  their 
support  upon  the  parish,  or  through  the  parish  force  the 
putative  father  to  support  them ;  and  if  he  could  not  give 
security  to  pay,  he  was  liable  to  imprisonment.  By  this 
means  marriages  were  often  forced — a  power  of  which  the 
women  availed  themselves  to  a  large  extent.  These  evils 
were  remedied  in  the  new  act  by  rendering  the  un- 
married mother  liable  for  the  maintenance  of  her  chil- 
dren, by  rendering  it  unlawful  to  pay  to  her  any  Bums 
which  the  putative  father,  might  be  compelled  to  contri- 
bute for  the  reimbursement  of  the  parish,  and  by  render- 
ing it  necessary  that  evidence  additional  to  that  of  the 
mother  should  be  required  to  corroborate  her  charge 
against  the  person  accused  of  being  the  father. 

Each  union  of  parishes,  or  each  parish,  if  huge  and 
populous  enough,  was  placed  under  the  management  of  a 
board  of  guardians,  elected  annually  by  the  ratepayers; 
but  where,  under  previous  acts,  an  organisation  existed 
similar  to  that  of  unions  or  boards  of  guardians,  under  the 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  these  have  been  retained. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  present  local  divisions  of 
England  and  Wales : — 


THE  NEW  POOR  LAW  ACT. 
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Of  these  anions  and  parishes  111  were  declared  and 
organised  in  the  first  year,  262  in  the  second,  205  in  the 
third,  and  17  in  the  fourth.  The  anions  have  since  be- 
come districts  for  the  administration  of  the  act  for  the 
registration  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages.  Each  union 
is  administered  by  a  board  of  guardians,  representing  the 
sereral  parishes  or  townlands,  and  meeting  once  a  week  or 
once  a  fortnight  for  the  transaction  of  business.  Within 
the  four  years  succeeding  1631  as  many  as  328  unions  had 
-workhouses  completed  and  in  operation,  and  141  had 
workhouses  building  or  in  .course  of  alteration.  The  work 
went  on  slowly  till  the  whole  country  was  supplied  with 
workhouse  accommodation.  The  amount  expended  in 
providing  new  workhouses  up  to  1858  was  £4,168,759, 
and  in  altering  and  enlarging  old  workhouses,  £792,772 ; 
the  total  amount  thus  expended  was  upwards  of  five  mil- 
lions sterling.  Each  union  is  provided  with  the  following 
officers :  a  clerk,  an  auditor,  a  chaplain,  medical  officer, 
relieving  officers,  master  and  matron  of  the  workhonee, 
schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress.  These  arrangements  in- 
volved a  large  expenditure,  but  it  was  indispensable,  in 
order  to  secure  an  effective  administration,  and  also  eco- 
nomical, in  view  of  the  waste  and  demoralisation  of  the 
old  system.  The  most  demoralising  and  dangerous  of  all 
abuses,  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  great  mass  of 
able-bodied  pauperism,  received  at  once  a  check,  whiuh  hss 
remained  in  fall  force,  and  is  still  reducing  the  amount  of 
old  pauperism  of  this  kind,  and  preventing  a  new  growth, 
which  would  otherwise  have  surely  succeeded  to  the  eld. 
The  system  which  demoralised  employers  as  well  as  la- 
bourers, the  payment  of  wages  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
relief  of  people  while  in  employment,  was  immediately 
stopped  by  the  introduction  of  the  new  law.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  converse  abuse,  which,  in  proportion  as 
able-bodied  pauperism  was  encouraged  in  any  parish, 
caused  the  really  impotent  and  destitute  to  be  neglected, 
is  in  nearly  as  great  a  degree  corrected.  The  improved 
conduct  of  the  labourers  was  in  the  first  years  very 
striking,  and  the  improved  morality  of  the  women,  by  the 
alteration  of  the  bastardy  law,  was  in  the  same  period 
tquallyremarkable.  The  testimony  and  instances  are  fully 
displayed  in  the  earlier  reports  of  the  commissioners,  espe- 
cially in  their  second  report,  and  in  the  reports  of  two 
committees  of  the  house  of  commons,  in  the  years  1837 
and  1636.  Goats  of  litigation,  and  the  expenditure  in  the 
removal  of  paupers,  were  gradually  reduced.  In  1833-4, 
these  were  £256,604 ;  in  1634-5,  £202,527  j  in  1835-6, 
,£172,482 ;  in  1836-7,  £126,951 ;  in  1837-8,  £93,962 ; 
Sn  the  years  1856-7,  it  is  returned  as  £59,163  lis. 

The  act  of  1834  was  not  passed  without  encountering  a 


formidable  opposition.  The  carrying  of  the  act  into  exe- 
cution necessarily  involved  a  most  extensive  interference 
with  old  habits  both  in  the  poor  and  rich,  with  private 
interests  most  widely  diffused  in  the  perpetuation  of  old 
abuses.  It  was  never  established  that  any  one  case  of  real 
hardship  was  encountered  through  the  operation  of  the 
law ;  but,  necessarily,  many  partial  mistakes  were  made, 
and  instances  were  not  nnfrequent  of  injudicious  zeal. 
Gases,  however,  were  innumerable  in  which  loud  com- 
plaints were  made,  and  those  were  used  successfully  to 
influence  the  public  mind,  which  had  never  been  generally 
well  informed  on  the  subject.  About  the  time  when  the 
act  had  got  into  full  operation,  and  when  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  its  full  effects  in  the  extirpation  of 
dishonest  pauperism  and  vagrancy,  and  in  confining  relief 
to  its  proper  purposes  would  soon  be  realised,  the  opposi- 
tion was  successful  in  checking,  and  almost  entirely  arrest- 
ing, tbe  further  progress  of  the  measure.  Still,  the  main 
provisions  of  the  act  had  been  brought  into  action :  unions 
were  formed ;  boards  of  guardians,  and  paid  officers  and 
auditors  appointed ;  and  all  had  been  abundantly  in- 
structed, by  the  great  mass  of  information  diffused,  in 
the  dangers  to  be  avoided  and  the  principles  to  be  kept  in 
view.  The  result  has  been  thus  far  favourable,  that  what 
was  already  secured  in  good  administration  has  been  re- 
tained, the  dangers  of  increasing  pauperism  kept  well  at 
bay,  and  the  diminution,  by  natural  causes  in  the  numbers 
of  paupers  hss  not  been  allowed  to  be  quite  filled  up  by  a 
new  growth.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  safely  concluded 
that  pauperism  is  on  the  decrease ;  while,  on  occasions  of 
general  distress,  the  relief  is  adequately  increased  and 
adapted  to  circumstances,  without  the  danger  of  the  occa- 
sional relaxation  becoming  the  permanent  rule ;  and  that  a 
very  intelligent  body  of  administrators  has  been  created, 
of  which  the  community  has  found  the  benefit,  in  the 
introduction  of  many  measures  of  general  utility.* 
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Liberty  proclaimed  let  ot  Aogust,  ISM— Prorlalona  of  the  Meaeon— 
DiTUon  of  the  Twenty  Millions—  Working  of  the  Apprenticeship  Sys- 
tem—Complete  Emancipation  In  18S8— Economic  «nd  Social  Effects  of 
Emancipation-  Results  of  Free  intl  Slave  Labour,  a  Contrast—  Lord 
El  don  md  the  Now  Poor  Law— Renewal  of  the  Irish  Coerolon  Act —Lord 
Althorp  and  Mr.  Shell— Trades  Onions— Strikes— Excitement  about 
the  Conviction  of  Six  Dorchester  Labourers— Strike  of  3,000  Men  at 
Leeds— Meeting  at  Copenhagen  Fields— Strike  of  13,000  Tailor*  la 
London- Charges  egafnat  lie  Trades  Unions— Condemned  by  Loid 
Brougham—  Harder  ot  a  Manufacturer  at  Chester— Strike  of  1Q,W» 
London  Builders— Debate  on  Mr.  OConnell'e  Motion  on  the  Repeal  of 
lira  Union— Speech  of  Mr.  Spring  Bits— Oration  of  tbe  Dnke  of 
Wellington  and  Lord  Eldon  at  Oxford— Disappointment  of  the  Tories— 
Dlssenskma  in  the  Cabinet -Charge  against  Baron  Smith— The  Vote 
of  Censure  against  him  Heaoioded— Tbe  Con  Latwa— Retirement  of 
Lord  Qreyt  bis  Career  and  Character  —  Dispute  between  O'Connell 
and  the  Chief  Secretary— Lord  Melbourne  Premier—  Dissenting  0  rev- 
enues-Their  Exclusion  from  the  Ministry— The  BUI  lor  their  Admis- 
sion rejected-Old  Ballsy  Jlriadlctlon. 
The  active  mind,  strong  will,  and  philanthropic  spirit  of 
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Mr.  Stanley  found  an  important  field  for  their  exercise  in 
the  colonial  office.  He  applied  his  energies  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  negroslavery  in  the  West  Indies,  and  was  happily 
more  successful  in  that  work  than  in  his  attempt  to  tran- 
quillize Ireland.  The  time  had  srrived  when  the  labours 
on  behalf  of  the  negro  race  of  Clarkson,  WilberfoTce, 
Macintosh,  Brougham,  Buxton,  Lushington,  and  William 
Smith  were  to  be  followed  with  success,  by  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  our  West  Indian  colonies.  The  Society  of 
Friends,  as  became  that  philanthropic  body,  led  the  Tan 
in  the  movement  which  commenced  in  1623,  when  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce  presented  a  petition  from  them  in  the  house  of 
commons.  Soon  after  Mr.  Buxton  brought  forward  a 
resolution,  condemning  slavery  as  repugnant  to  Chris- 
tianity and  to  the  British  constitution,  when  Mr.  Canning 
moved  couuter- resolutions  ss  an  amendment,  recommend- 
ing reforms  in  the  system,  which,  it  was  alleged,  might  be 
safely  left  to  the  West  Indian  assemblies ;  and  if  they 
refused  to  do  their  ditty,  the  imperial  parliament  might 
then  interfere.  These  resolutions  were  carried,  although 
any  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  West  Indies 
might  hare  known  that  they  would  be  perfectly  futile. 
No  amelioration  of  the  system  could  he  rationally  expected 
from  the  reckless  adventurers  and  mercenary  agents  by 
whom  many  West  Indian  plantations  were  managed.  The 
infamous  cruelty  of  which  the  missionary  Smith  had  been 
the  victim  showed  that,  while  the  colonial  laws  allowed 
the  most  horrible  atrocities,  there  existed  among  the  planters 
a  spirit  of  brutality  which  did  not  shrink  from  their  per' 
petnrtion.  Time  was  when  such  barbarities  might  have 
escaped  with  impunity ;  when  in  our  own  country  it  was 
maintained  in  high  places,  and  even  by  the  legislature, 
that  slavery  was  defended  by  on  impregnable  fortress,  that 
property  in  human  flnsh  was  not  only  expedient  for  the 
good  of  the  commonwealth,  and  beneficial  for  the  negro, 
but  also  a  sacral  institution,  founded  on  the  authority  of 
the  Bible.  But,  thanks  to  the  indefatigable  labours  of  the 
friends  of  the  negro  race,  imoh  abominable  dogmas  hod  been 
long  reprobated  by  public  opinion,  and  at  the  period  now 
referred  to  no  man  ventured  to  promulgate  such  heresies  in 
England.  The  moral  sense  of  the  nation  had  condemned 
slavery  in  every  form.  The  missionaries  bad,  in  the  midst 
of  tremendous  difficulties  and  cruel  persecutions,  en- 
lightened the  West  Indian  slaves  with  regard  to  their  rights 
as  men  and  their  privileges  as  Christians ;  and  while  they 
inculcated  patience  and  meek  submission  even  to  unjust 
laws,  they  animated  their  crashed  hearts  with  the  hope  that 
-the  blessings  of  liberty  would  soon  be  enjoyed  by  them,  and 
that  humanity  and  justice  would  speedily  triumph  over  the 
■ruthless  tyranny  under  which  they  groaned. 

Tan  years  pssaed  away  from  the  adoption  of  Mr. 
Canning's  resolution,  and  little  or  nothing  was  effectually 
dose  to  mitigate  the  system,  notwithstanding  various  sub- 
sequent recommendations  of  ton  British  government.  The 
consolidated  slave  law  for  the  crown  colonies  oontained  in 
on  order  in  council  issued  in  J830,  was  proposed  for  the 
chartered  colonies  as* a  model  for  their  adoption;  bat  it 
contained  no  provision  for  the  education  or  religions  in- 
struction of  the  slaves.  All  the  chartered  colonies,  except 
two,  Grenada  and  Tobago,  had  legalised  Sunday  markets, 


and  they  allowed  no  other  time  to  the  negroes  for  market- 
ing or  cultivating  their  provision  grounds.  The  evidence 
of  slaves  had  been  made  admissible ;  but  in  most  of  the 
colonies  the  right  was  so  restricted  as  to  make  it  entirely 
useless.  Except  in  the  crown  colonies,  the  marriage  .of 
slaves  was  subject  to  all  sorts  of  vexatious  impediments. 
The  provision  against  the  separation  of  families  was  found 
everywhere  inoperative.  The  right  of  acquiring  property 
was  so  limited  aa  to  prove  a  mockery  and  a  delusion.  The 
order  in  council  gave  the  slaves  the  right  of  redeeming 
themselves  and  their  families,  even  against  the  will  of  their 
owners;  but  all  the  chartered  colonies  peremptorily  refused 
any  snob  right  of  self- liberation.  In  nearly  all  the  colonial 
the  master  had  a  right  by  law  to  inflict  thirty -uine  lashes 
at  one  tune,  on  any  slave  of  any  age,  or  of  either  sex,  fir 
any  offence  whatever,  or  for  no  offence.  He  could  also 
imprison  his  victims  In  the  stocks  of  tbp  workhouse  as  long 
as  he  pleased.  There  was  no  return  of  punishments  in- 
flated, and  110  proper  record,  sin  order  in  council  had  for- 
bidden the  flogging  of  females ;  but  in  all  the  chartered 
colonies  the  infamous  practice  had  bean  continued,  in 
defiance  of  the  supreme  government.  Toe  adminutiati™ 
of  justice— if  the  term  be  applicable  to  a  system  whose  very 
essence  was  iniquity — was  left  to  pursue  its  own  ceurte, 
without  any  effort  for  its  purification..  In  July,  1880,  Mr. 
Brougham  brought  forward  his  motion,  that  the  house 
should  resolve,  at  the  earliest,  passible  period  in  neit 
session,  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  Wat 
Indian  colonies,  in  order  to  the  mitigation  and  filial  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  and  more  especially  in.  order  to  the  amend 
ment  of  the  adminiafration  of  justice.  But  the  najaonil 
mind  was  then  so  pre  occupied  with  home  subjects  of 
agitation  that  the  house  was  but  thinly-  attended,  and  the 
motion  was  lost  by  a  large  majority.  The  reform  agita- 
tion absorbed  public  interest  for  lbs  two  following  jews, 
so  that  nothing  was  done  to  mitigate  the  hard  lot  of  the 
suffering  negro  till  the  question  was  taken  up  by  Mi. 
Stanley,  in  1833,  in  comphanoe  with  tie  repeated  and 
earnest  entreaties  of  the  friends  of  emancipation.  Isc 
abolitionists,  of  course,  had  always  insisted  upon  imme- 
diate, unconditional  emwucipation — the  restoration  of  the 
negro  to  all  the  rights  of  manhood  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  Creator,  and  of  which  he  bad  bean  deprived.  Hot 
the  ministerial  plan  contained  two  provisions  altogether 
at  variance  with  their  views ;  a  term  of  anprestiaedupi 
which,  in  the  first  draft  of  the  measure,  was  to  last  twelve 
years,  and  compensation  to  the  owners— a  proposition 
which,  though,  advanced  with  hesitation,  ultimate]} 
assumed  the  enormous  amount  of  twenty  mjllinna  sterling- 
Oil  the  principle  of  compensation  there  was  a  genera! 
agreement,  because  it  was  the  state  that  had  created  the 
slave  property,  had  legalised  it,  and  imposed  upon  the 
present  owners  all  their  liabilities.  It  was  therefore 
thought  to  be  unjust  to  ruin  them  by  what  would  be 
regarded  as  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  legislature. 
The  same  excuse  oould  not  be  made  for  the  system  of  pro- 
tracted apprenticeship,  which  would  be  a  continuance  o! 
slavery  under  another  name.  If  the  prise  were  to  be  paid 
for  emancipation,  the  value  should  be  received  at  once. 
This  wss  the  feeling  of  lord  Howick,  who  was  then  under- 
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secretary  for  the  colonies,  and  who  resigned  his  office 
rather  than  be  a  party  to  the  apprenticeship  scheme, 
which  he  vigorously  opposed  in  the  house,  as  did  also 
Mr.  Buxton  and  Mr.  O'ConneU.  But  the  principle  was 
carried  against  them  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
Among  the  most  prominent  and  efficient  advocates  of  the 
negroes  during  the  debates  were  Mr.  Buckingham,  Br. 
Luahington,  admiral  Flemming,  and  Mr.  T.  B.  Macaulay. 
The  opposition  to  the  government  resolution  was  not 
violent ;  it  was  led  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  whoso  most 
strenuous  supporters  were  Sir  Richard  Yyvian,  Mr. 
Godson,  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Hume.  In  the 
house  of  lords  the  resolutions  were  accepted  without  a 
division,  being  supported  by  the  earl  of  Ripon,  lord 
Suffield,  earl  Grey,  and  the  lord  chancellor  Brougham. 
The  speakers  on  the  other  aide  were  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton, the  earl  of  Harewood,  lord  Ellenborough,  and  lord 
Wynfbrd. 

In  the  bill  which  was  founded  on  the  resolutions,  the. 
term  of  apprenticeship  was  limited  to  six  years  for  the 
plantation  negroes,  and  four  for  all  others.  The  bill 
passed  the  house  of  lords  with  slight  opposition  ;  and  on 
the  28th  of  August,  1833,  it  received  the  royal  assent.  It 
does  not  appear  that  William  IV.  urged  any  plea  of  con- 
science against  signing  this  act  of  emancipation,  although 
in  his  early  days  he  had  been,  in  common  with  all  the 
royal  family,  except  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  opposed  to 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  'The  act  was  to  take 
effect  on  the  1st  day  of  August,  1834,  on  which  day 
slavery  was  to  cease  throughout  the  British  colonies.  All 
slaves  who  at  that  date  should  appear  to  be  six  years  old 
and  upwards  were  to  be  registered  as  "  apprentice 
labourers"  to  those  who  had  been  their  owners.  All 
slaves  who  happened  to  be  brought  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  all  apprentice  labourers  who  might  bo 
brought  into  it  with  the  consent  of  their  owners,  were  to 
be  absolutely  free.  The  apprentices  were  divided  into 
three  classes.  The  first  class  consisted  of  "  predial  appren- 
tice labourers,"  usually  employed  in  agriculture,  or  the 
manufacture  of  colonial  produce,  on  lands  belonging  to 
their  owners,  and  these  were  declared  to  be  attached  to  the 
soil.  The  second  class,  consisting  of.  the  same  kind  of 
labourers,  who  worked  on  lands  not  belonging'  to  their 
owners,  were  not  attached  to  the  soil.  Tho  third  class 
consisted  of  "non-predial  apprenticed  labourers,"  and 
embraced  mechanics,  artisans,  domestic  servants,  and  all 
slaves  not  included  in  the  other  two  classes.  The  appren- 
ticeship of  the  first  was  to  terminate  on  the  1st  of  August, 
1810;  andoftbo"  non-predial"  on  the  same  driy  in  1838. 
The  apprentices  were  not  obliged  to  labour  for  their  em- 
ployers more  than  forty-live  hours  in  any  one  week. 
Voluntary  discharges  were  permitted ;  but,  in  that  case,  a 
provision  was  made  for  the  support  of  old  and  infirm 
apprentices.  An  apprentice  could  free  himself  before  trie 
expiration  of  the  term,  against  the  will  of  his  master,  by 
getting  himself  appraised,  and  paying  the  price.  No 
apprentices  were  to  be  removed  from  tie  colony  to  which 
they  belonged,  nor  from  one  plantation  to  another  in  the 
same  colony,  except  on  a  certificate  from  a  justice  of  the 
peace  that  the  removal  would  not  injure  their  health  or 


welfare,  or  separate  the  members  of  the  same  family. 
Under  these  conditions  the  apprentices  were  transferable 
with  the  estates  to  which  they  were  attached.  Their  masters 
were  bound  to  furnish  them  with  food,  clothing,  lodging, 
and  other  necessaries,  according  to  the  existing  laws  of  the 
several  colonies,  and  to  allow  them  sufficient  provision 
ground,  and  time  for  cultivating  it,  where  that  mode  of 
maintenance  was  adopted.  All  children  under  six  years, 
of  age,  when  the  act  came  into  operation,  and  all  that 
should  be  born  during  the  apprenticeship,  were  declared 
free ;  but  if  any  children  were  found  destitute,  they  could 
be  apprenticed,  and  subjected  to  the  same  regulations  as. 
the  others.  The  act  allowed  governors  of  colonies  to 
appoint  stipendiary  magistrates,  with  salaries  not  exceed- 
ing £300  a-year,  to  carry  the  provisions  of  the  law  into 
effect.  Corporal  punishment  was  not  absolutely  abolished, 
but  it  could  be  inflicted  only  by  the  special  justices,  who 
were  authorised  to  punish  the  apprentices  by  whipping, 
beating,  imprisonment,  or  addition  to  the  hoars  of  labour. 
The  corporal  punishment  of  females  was  absolutely  for- 
bidden under  all  circumstances.  The  quantity  of  punish- 
ment wss  restricted,  and  the  hours  of  additional  labour 
imposed  wera  not  to  exceed  fifteen  in  the  week. 

The  sum  of  twenty  millions  was  divided  into  nineteen 
shares,  one  for  each  of  the  colonies,  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  its  registered  slaves,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  market  price  of  slaves  in  that  colony,  on  an  average  of 
eight  years,  ending  with  18S0.  But  no  money  was  payable 
in  any  colony  until  it  should  have  been  declared  by  an 
order  in  council  that  satisfactory  provision  had  been  made 
by  law  in  such  colony  for  giving  effect  to  tho  emancipation 
act.  Two  of  them  were  so  perverse  as  to  decline  for 
several  years  to  qualify  for  the  reception  of  the  money  ;  but 
others  acted  in  a  different  spirit.  Believing  that  the 
system  of  apprenticeship  was  impolitic,  they  declined  to 
take  advantage  of  it,  and  manumitted  their  slaves  at  once. 
Antigua  was  the  first  to  adopt  this  wise  course.  Its. 
slaves  were  all  promptly  emancipated,  and  their  conduct 
fully  justified  the  policy ;  for  on  Christmas  Day,  1834,  for 
the  first  time  during  thirty  years,  martial  law  was  not 
proclaimed  in  that  island.  Thus,  the  effect  of  liberty  was. 
peace,  quietness,  and  confidence.  Bermuda  followed  this 
good  example,  as  did  also  the  smaller  islands,  and  after- 
wards the  large  island  of  Barbadoes ;  and  their  emancipa- 
tion was  hailed  by  the  negroes  with  religious  services, 
followed  by  festive  gatherings.  Jamaica,  and  some  other 
islands,  endeavoured  to  thwart  the  operation  of  the  new 
law,  as  far  as  possible,  and  took  every  advantage  in 
making  the  apprentices  miserable,  and  wreaking  upon 
them  tieir  spite  and  malice.  They  met  with  harsher 
treatment  than  ever,  being  in  many  instances  either 
savagely  ill-used  or  inhumanly  neglected.  Considering 
their  provocations,  it  was  generally  admitted  that  they 
behaved  on  the  whole  very  well,  enduring  with  patience 
and  resignation  the  afflictions  which  they  knew  must  come 
to  an  end  in  a  few  years.  The  tots!  number  of  slaves  con- 
verted into  apprentices  on  the  1st  of  August,  1834,  was 
800,000.  The  apprenticeship  did  not  last  beyond  the 
shorter  time  prescribed,  and  on  the  1st  of  August,  1838, 
there  was  not  a  slave  in  existence  under  the  British  crown. 
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aire  oil?"  in  the  island  of  Mauritius,  which  was  boon 
required  by  instructions  from  the  home  government  to 
any  the  act  into  effect. 

litre  were  the  gloomiest  possible  predictions  that  the 
Kt  would  not  work  satisfactorily ;  that  the  colonies  would 
be  ruined ;  that  the  negroes  would  abandon  their  occupa- 
tions, and  take  to  the  hush ;  that  the  estates  would  lapse 
into  a  wilderness ;  and  that  we  might  bid  adieu  to  West 
Indian  sugar.  There  is  no  need  to  dispute  the  fact  that 
the  inhabitants  of  a  tropical  country  are  inclined  to  be 
ray  indolent,  and  that  they  will  not  work  much  while  they 
cm  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life  without  working.  They 
nilarally  prefer  to  "  bask  in  the  sun,  and  stem  the  tepid 
tan;"  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  fact,  that  with  all  the 
grumbling  of  the  planters,  and  the  loud  complaints,  espe- 


of  the  West  Indies,  namely,  that  in  1857,  the  year  of  the 
severe  commercial  crisis,  the  colonial  bank  received  bills 
amounting  to  £1,300,000,  and  less  than  £8,000  were 
returned.  There  was  no  failure  during  that  year  in  the 
West  Indian  trade ;  and  coffee,  cotton,  wool,  sugar,  rum, 
and  cocoa  were  all  exported  in  increased  quantities.  The 
exports  of  Great  Britain  alone,  as  shown  by  the  trade  and 
navigation  accounts  for  1608  to  the  West  Indies,  have 
averaged  more  than  half  a  million  over  the  preceding  ten 
years.  These  official  statistics  go  to  prove  that  the  West 
Indies  are  rapidly  advancing  in  wealth  and  prosperity 
since  the  year  of  the  emancipation.  The  general  character 
and  habits  of  the  people  are  likewise  improved.  From  two 
to  three  hundred  villages  have  grown  up  by  the  unaided 
exertions  of  the  negroes  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  alone, 
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dally  from  Jamaica,  of  impending  bankruptcy  and  ruin, 
the  island^  on  the  whole,  were  never  in  so  flourishing  a 
state  as  they  have  been  since  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
1:  appears  from  a  sugar  return  of  1858,  that  in  the  last 
too  complete  years  of  slavery,  viz.,  1832  and  1833,  the 
"porta  of  sugar  from  the  West  Indies  to  Great  Britain 
vers  8,171,741  ewt.,  while  the  exports  for  the  two 
7Qus  of  1856  and  1857  are  8,736,654  cwt.  These 
returns  are  limited  to  Great  Britain  alone,  no  account 
King  taken  of  the  recent  and  very  promising  trade 
*ith  Australia  and  the  United  States.  Exclusive  of 
Jamaica  and  the  Mauritius,  the  remaining  fifteen  islands 
of  the  West  Indies  produced  during  1855, 1856,  and  1857, 
'•  —  ",618  cwt.  |  while  the  same  islands  produced  during 
"»  l»t  three  years  of  slavery  7,405,849  cwt.  of  sugar. 
"**«  is  one  fact  which  shows  the  sound  commercial  state 


and  upwards  of  100,000  acres  of  land  have  been  purchased 
in  that  island  by  the  coloured  inhabitants.  In  the  legis- 
lative assembly  of  Jamaica,  which  counts  some  lift; 
members,  are  some  ten  or  a  dozen  gentlemen  of  colour. 
Negroes  have  found  their  way  into  the  police  force, 
among  the  officers  of  the  penitentiary  and  of  the  courts 
of  justice,  among  the  barristers,  and  among  the  magis- 
tracy. Education  is  gradually  making  way,  and  crime 
of  an  atrocious  character  id  very  rare  in  these  islands. 
There  can  be  but  one  opinion  regarding  the  results  of 
emancipation  entertained  by  any  man  who  will  dis- 
passionately investigate  the  condition  of  the  coloured 
populations  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  that  opinion  will 
redound,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  the  sagacity  as  well  as 
the  generosity  of  those  who  then  advocated  the  deliverance 
of  the  slave.    England,  by  freeing  her  slaves,  performed  a 
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politic  as  well  as  a  very  just  net.  Hen  may  now  find 
pfractically  exemplified  what  was  frequently  scouted  in  the 
heat  of  the  debutes  on  emancipation,  that  however  wildly 
theoretical  or  absurdly  phUanthropical  the  position  might 
then  appear,  the  past  twenty  years  have  demonstrated  that 
when  a  nation  has  courage  to  be  just  it  need  bare  no  fear 
in  the  long  run  of  ita  commercial  prosperity.* 

Let  us  compare  this  state  of  thing!)  with  the  condition  of 
the  West  Indian  colonies  disclosed  in  "  Statement,  Calcu- 
lations, and  Explanations  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
relating  to  the  Commercial,  Financial,  and  Political  State 
of  the  British  West  Indian  Colonies,"  ordered  by  the  House 
of  Commons  to  be  printed  on  the  7th  of  February,  1831. 
In  these  authentic  statements,  it  is  declared  that  "  for 
nmny  years  the  distress  of  Jamaica  had  been  accumulating, 
until  it  had  reached  a  crisis  which  threatened  to  involve  all 
classes  in  ruin.  The  planter  was  nnable  to  raise  money  to 
provide  for  his  family,  or  to  feed  and  clothe  hie  neg  roes ; 
the  mortgagee  got  no  interest  for  his  capital;  British 
annuitants  looked  for  remittances  in  vain  ;  sugar  did  not 
pay  the  duties  and  the  cost  of  cultivation ;  tbe  planter's 
industry  was  requited  only  by  accumulating  debt;  and  they 
called  for  the  interposition  of  the  imperial  parliament  to 
save  the  landowners  and  capitalists  from  ruin,  and  the 
negroes  from  starvation."  This  appeal  was  supported  by  a 
plea  that  loots  rather  strange,  coming  from  such  a  quarter. 
A  committee,  expressing  the  sentiments  of  tbe  assemblies 
of  Barbadoes,  Antigua,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  other 
colonies,  state :  "  The  slaves  aredeprived  of  many  comforts 
which  they  would  otherwise  enjoy  from  the  prosperity  of 
their  masters.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  moral  or 
religious  improvement  can  continue  to  make  progress  in  a 
community  so  situated.  In  each  a  state  of  affairs  the 
consequences  must  be  ruinous;  the  estates  must  be 
abandoned;  civilisation,  religion,  and  morality  recede  and 
vanish,  as  at  llayti,  with  the  white  population."  Twenty- 
six  of  the  first  West  India  houses  in  England,  addressing 
the  government  in  May,  1830,  affirmed  that  many  of  the 
estates  had  not  paid  their  expenses  for  the  last  year,  not 
to  speak  of  the  interest  on  the  capital,  or  on  the  debts  with 
which  they  were  encumbered,  or  the  support  of  the  families 
dependent  upon  them.  Under  these  circumstances,  they 
declared  that,  "  unless  some  immediate  relief  be  afforded, 
despair  and  rain  must  inevitably  overwhelm  the  colonies 
and  all  dependent  upon  them,  and  great  distress  and 
inconvenience  be  sustained  in  the  manufacturing,  shipping, 
and  other  interests  connected  with  tbe  colonies."  f  It 
'  is  with  such  piteous  appeals  and  doleful  vaticinations, 
that  every  reform  is  met  by  tbe  supporters  of  rotten  sys- 
tems ;  but  the  results  invariably  falsify  tbeir  predictions, 
and  realise  in  the  long  run  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  the 
friends  of  freedom  and  progress. 

Lord  Eldon,  whose  conservative  instincts  grew  stronger 
as  his  mental  and  bodily  strength  decayed,  greatly  disliked 
the  new  poor  law ;  but  he  refrained  from  opposing  it,  be- 
cause it  was  warmly  supported  by  the  duke  of  Wellington 
and  most  of  the  lords.  He  declined  to  attend  any  of  the 
discussions  respecting  it,   considering  it  a  wicked 


that  should  be  regarded  by  aQ  good  man  with  abhorrence. 
Writing  to  his  daughter,  he  said,  "  Heaven  grant  that 
this  new  mode  of  treating  the  poor  and  needy  may  oat 
bring  forth  those  fruits  which  I  for  one  anticipate !  They 
are  to  proceed  in  tins  hazardous  measure  to-night,  but  ant* 
their  assembly  mine  tumour  shall  not  be  united."  The 
noble  lord's  last  speech  in  parliament,  delivered  on  the  2atk 
of  July,  1884,  was  an  appropriate  ^nole  ot  his  political  life, 
consistent  throughout  in  bis  opposition  to  all "  dangerous 
innovation,"  in  which  category  he  appeared  to  include  every 
political  and  social  change  that  the  wisdom  of  men  could 
devise.  On  this  occasion  he  voted  against  the  bill  for 
making  the  Great  Western  Railway,  being  as  usual  careful 
to  state  that  he  gave  his  vote  on  "  conscientious  grounds." 

The  vehement  denunciation  of  tbe  Irish  Coercion  Act, 
upon  its  bong  renewed,  by  some  of  the  Irish  members, 
provoked  lord  Althorp  to  remark  that  they  bad  expressed 
different  opinions  in  private,  and  bad  admitted  the  neces- 
sity of  the  measure.  The  noble  lord  waa  required  to  name 
an  instance,  and  he  mentioned  Mr.  Sheil,  who  contradicted 
the  assertion  in  so  unqualified  a  manner,  that,  on  the  motion 
of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  both  lord  Althorp  and  Mr.  Sheil 
were  taken  into  custody  by  the  serjeant-at-arms.  Ihey 
were  released  after  some  time,  on  giving  assurance  that 
they  had  no  hostile  intention.  A  committee  of  inquirr, 
moved  for  by  Mr.  O'Connell,  subsequently  brought  for- 
ward a  report  which,  by  acquitting  all  parties  of  blame, 
gave  universal  satisfaction. 

Much  inconvenience  and  misery  were  caused  during  the 
year  by  the  trades  unions  and  their  strikes.  In  several 
places  the  workmen  combined  in  order  to  enforce  a  rise  of 
wages,  and  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  profits 
derived  from  their  labour.  The  striking  commenced  on  the 
8th'  of  March,  when  the  men  employed  by  the  London  gas 
companies  demanded  that  their  wages  should  be  increased 
from  twenty-eight  shillings  to  thirty-five  shillings  a-week, 
with  two  pots  of  porter  daily  for  each  man.  On  the  refusal 
of  this  demand,  they  all  stopped  working ;  but  before  mack 
inconvenience  could  be  experienced,  their  places  were 
supplied  by  workmen  from  the  country.  On  the  17th  of 
March  an  event  occurred  which  caused  general  and  violent 
excitement  among  the  working  classes.  At  the  Dorchester 
assizes,  six  agricultural  labourers  were  tried  and  convicted 
for  being  members  of  an  illegal  society,  and  administering 
illegal  oaths,  the  persona  initiated  being  admitted  blindfold 
into  a  room  where  there  was  the  picture  of  a  skeleton  and 
a  skull.  Tbey  were  sentenced  to  transportation  for  seven 
years.  Their  case  excited  the  greatest  sympathy  among 
the  working  population  throughout  the  kingdom.  In 
London,  Birmingham,  and  several  other  large  manufactur- 
ing towns,  immense  meetings  were  held  to  petition  the  king 
in  favour  of  the  convicts.  In  the  midst  of  this  excitement, 
the  manufacturers  of  Leeds  declared  their  determination 
not  to  employ  any  persons  in  their  factories  who  were 
members  of  trades  unions.  The  consequence  was,  that  in- 
that  town  three  thousand  workmen  struck  in  one  day 
On  the  15th  of  April  there  was  a  riot  at  Oldham,  where,  in 
consequence  of  the  arrest  of  two  members  of  a  trade  union, 
a  factory  was  nearly  destroyed,  and  one  person  killed,  the 
mob  having  been  dispersed  by  a  troop  of  lancer*.    Several 
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of  the  rioters  wen  arrested,  and  sentenced  to  terms  of 
imprisonment,  varying  from  six  to  eighteen  months.  On 
the  Slot  «f  April  a  meeting  of  the  trades  onion  took  place 
*t  Copenhagen  Fields,  to  adept  a  petition  to  the  home 
■ii  Hiteij,  praying  for  a  remission  of  tike  sentence  on  the 
Dorchester  convicts.  They  marched  to  the  home  offiee 
through  the  feadbag  thoroughfares,  numbering  about 
35,480,  in  order  to  back  up  their  deputation,  which,  how- 
-ever,  lord  Melbourne- lef  used  to  receive,  though  he  intimated 
to  them  that  their  petition  should  be  laid  before  the  king, 
if  presented  in  a  proper  Manner.  The  multitude  then 
went  in  procession  to  Kennington  Common.  On  the  26th 
18,000  London  journeymen  tailors  struck  for  higher  wages. 
The  masters,  instead  of  yielding,  resolved  not  to  employ 
.any  persona  connected  with  trades  unions,  and  after  a  tew 
weeks  the  man  submitted  and  returned  to  their  work. 

The  conduct -of  the  trades  unions  excited  a  great  deal 
-of  angry  feeling  amongst  the  wealthier  onuses ;  and  the 
government  were  ■vehemently  condemned  for  not  patting 
down  the  combination  with  a  strong  hand.  It  was  said 
that  the  inieohjef  they  created  was  well  known;  that  though 
•heir  interference  with  trade,  "  their  atrocious  oaths,  im- 
pious ceremonies,  desperate  tyranny,  and  secret  assassina- 
tions had  been  brought  under  their  observation,"  ministers 
-could  not  be  stirred  to  any  exhibition  of  energy  for  the 
protection  of  Idle  manufacturer,  the  workman,  or  the 
public.  They  were  appealed  to  by  the  organs  of  the 
■employers  in  such  language  as  the  following: — "  Those 
whose  lives  and  property  have  been  endangered  by 
these  illegal  associations  have  a  right  to  call  on  govarn- 
jnantto  employ  some  additional  means  for  their  suppraaHon : 
these  who  wish  for  the  prosperity  of  our  trade,  and,  what 
is  of  ftr  more  importance,  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
the  working  classes,  should  equally  desire  their  extinction  ; 
those  who  hate  oppression  should  give  their  suffrages  for 
the  patting  down  these  meet  capricious  and  irresponsible  of 
4*11  despotisms.  They  are  alike  hurtful  to  the  workmen  who 
form  them ;  to  the  capitalists  who  are  the  object  of  thair 
^hostility ;  and  to  the  public,  who  more  remotely  feel  their 
effects.  Were  we  asked  to  give  a  definition  of  a  trades 
anion,  we  should  say  it  is  a  society  whose  constitution  is 
the  worst  of  democracies,  whose  power  is  based  on  out- 
rage, whose  practice  is  tyranny,  and  whose  end  is  self- 
destruction  . " 

On  the  28th  of  April  the  duke  of  Newcastle  had  brought 
■the  trades  unions  under  the  consideration  of  the  house  of 
lords,  and  questioned  ministers  as  to  their  neglect  respect- 
-iug  tile  disturbances  these  combinations  occasioned.  Lord 
Grey  contented  himself  with  a  quiet  expression  of  regret  for 
'their  existence,  and  of  a  hope  that  they  would  die  out  if 
let  alone.  Meantime,  the  government  ware  ready  to  put 
down  disorderly  meetings.  This  apparent  indifference 
called  forth  indignant  protests  from  the  marquis  of  London- 
derry and  lord  Eldon.  The  lord  ahaneeHor  declared  that 
the  meetings  were  illegal,  and  that  they  were  likely  to 
-produce  great  mischief  ;  adding,  "  Of  all  the  worst  things, 
and  of  all  the  most  pernicious  devices  that  could  be  ima- 
gined for  the  injury  of  the  interest*  of  the  working 
classes,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  country  at  large, 
nothing  was  half  so  bad  as  their  existence."  He  also  stated 


that  there  could  not  remain  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  of  the 
justice  of  the  eonviotion  of  the  Dorchester  labourers. 
Strikes  and  combinations,  however,  continued  daring  the 
oar.  At  the  Cheater  assises,  on  the  5th  of  August,  two 
men  were  indicted  for  the  murder  of  a  manufacturer  daring 
a  strike  in  1B31.  It  appeared  on  evidence  that  the  deceased 
had  excited  the  ill  feeling  of  the  trades  unions  of  the  place, 
where  he  bad  a  mill,  in  which  he  gave  employment  to  a 
great  number  of  people.  Two  of  his  own  workmen  had 
agreed  to  assassinate  him  for  the  sum  of  S.3  Gs.  Sd.  each, 
paid  by  the  union.  They  shot  him  as  he  was  passing 
through  a  lane  to  bis  mills.  Being  found  guilty,  they  were 
executed.  On  the  18th  of  the  same  month  the  workmen 
employed  by  the  build™  of  London  struck  to  the  number 
of  10,000,  including  the  artisans  at 
This  coarse  was  adapted  in  consequence  of  a 
declaration  of  the  master-builders,  requiring  them  to 
abandon  their  connexion  with  trades  unions.  * 

On  the  22nd  of  April  Hr.O'Connell  brought  forward  a 
very  comprehensive  motion.  It  was  for  a  select  committee 
to  inquire  and  report  on  the  means  by  which  the  dasteuo- 
tion  of  the  Irish  parliament  was  effected ;  on  the  effects 
of  the  anion  upon  Ireland,  and  upon  the  labourers  in 
husbandry  and,  operatives  in  manufactures  in  England ; 
and  on  the  probable  consequences  of  continuing  the  legisla- 
tive- union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  This 
motion  originated  a  debate  on  the  repeal  question  which 
lasted  four  days.  Mr.O'Connell  himself  ■poke  for  six  hours. 
The  debate  was  chiefly  memorable  for  a  speech  of  Mr. 
Spring  Rice,  in  defence  of  the  union,  which  also  occupied 
six  hours  in  the  delivery.  He  concluded  by  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  effect  that  an  address  should  be  pre. 
seated  to  the  king  by  both  houses  of  parliament,  expressing 
their  determination  to  maintain  the  legislative  onion 
inviolate.  In  a  very  full  house  the  amendment  was 
carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  the  numbers  being 
for  the  motion,  623 ;  against  it,  38.  Mr.  Spring  Rice's 
speech  served  the  government  materially,  while  by  the  . 
conservatives  it  was  regarded  as  "a  damper"  to  their 
own  hopes. 

The  duke  of  Wellington  was  installed  as  chancellor  of 
the  university  of  Oxford  on  the  10th  of  June.  The  toriea 
in  that  stronghold  of  conservatism  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  for  a  great  political  demonstration.  It  appears 
that  they  had  condoned  the  duke  for  his  tergiversation  on 
the  Roman  catholic  question,  in  consequence  of  his  fidelity 
-to  the  tory  creed  on  the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform. 
The  reception  was  everything  that  his  friends  could  wish. 
Lord  Londonderry,  who  was  present,  wrote  to  the  duke  of 
Buckingham — "  Nothing  could  surpass  the  enthusiasm 
and  intoxication  of  the  reception.  It  was  beyond  our  most 
sanguine  expectation,  even  for  the  duke  of  Cumberland." 
Lord  Eldon  was  also  present,  and  shared  in  the  ovation. 
"  And  in  an  extraordinary  and  affecting  manner  was  thoir 
enthnriastic  sympathy  awakened  when  his  grandson,  lord 
Encomb,  received  his  doctor's  degree,  and  was  presented  by 
the  law  professor  to  the  chancellor."  Lord  Eldon  wrote 
himself  that  he  was  extremely  affected  by  the  treatment  he 
received.  "It  is,"  he  said,  "quite  overpowering  to  have  met 
with  the  congratulations  of  multitudes  here  upon  the  re- 
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caption  of  my  name  in  the  theatre  yesterday  over  and  over 
again.  When  Encomb  bad  his  degree,  the  manner  in  which, 
the  duke  of  Wellington  receired  and  handed  bim  np  to  me, 
the  people  calling  out '  Eldon  I '  waa  affecting  beyond  any- 
thing I  ever  met."  When  he  returned  to  London,  he  said, 
with  exultation,  "  I  will  tell  you  what  charmed  me  vary 
much  when  I  left  the  theatre,  and  was  trying  to  get  to  my 
Carriage :  one  man  in  the  crowd  shouted  out,  'There  ia  old 
Eldon— cheer  him,  for  he  never  ratted  I '  I  waa  very  much 
delighted,  for  I  never  did  rat.  I  will  not  aay  I  have  been 
right  through  life— I  may  have  been  wrong ;  bnt  I  will  aay 
that  I  have  been  consistent."  He  expressed  unbounded 
delight  when  lord  Stanley,  Sir  J.  Graham,  the  duke  of 
Richmond,  and  lord  Ripon  resigned,  and  he  declared  that 
the  misrule  under  which  the  nation  had  been  suffering  for 
tome  years  must  now  be  at  an  end.  Bat  to  his  great  surprise 
and  mortification,  lord  Grey's  government  rallied  from  this 
blow, 'and  for  a  little  time  recovered  its  popularity.  The 
whig  attorney-general,  who  on  hia  promotion  had  been 
thrown  out  at  Dudley  on  account  of  Irish  coercion,  and 
the  ministerial  support  of  the  pension  list,  waa  in  a  few 
daye  after  returned  triumphantly  for  the  city  of  Edinburgh ; 
and  the  different  sections  of  lie  liberal  party  showed  a  dis- 
position to  re-unite,  bo  that  lord  Eldon  expressed  afear  that 
the  restoration  of  the  tones  waa  indefinitely  postponed.  He 
always,  says  lord  Campbell,  manfully  adhered  to  this  old, 
respected,  time-honoured  name  of  his  party,  under  which 
for  near  two  centuries  they  had  so  gallantly  defended  the 
altar  and  the  throne,  talking  rather  contemptuously  of  the 
upstart  appellation  of  "conservatives,''  among  whom  be 
foretold  would  be  some  of  very  lax  notions  respecting  both 
religion  and  politics.  * 

The  chiefs  of  the  party  were  at  this  time  sanguine  in 
their  expectation  of  being  speedily  called  to  office.  Then- 
hopes  were  founded  mainly  upon  the  dissensions  that  were 
known  to  exist  in  the  cabinet.  These  dissensions  were  first 
revealed  by  Mr.  O'Connell's  motion  for  a  committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  conduct  of  baron  Smith,  when  presiding  as  a 
judge  in  criminal  eaaes,  and  especially  with  reference  to  a 
charge  addressed  by  him  to  the  grand  jury  of  Dublin,  in 
which  he  said :  "  For  the  last  two  years  I  have  seldom  lost 
an  opportunity  for  ™fM"g  aome  monitory  observations  from 
the  bench.  When  the  critical  and  lawless  situation  of  the 
country  did  not  seem  to  be  generally  and  fully  understood, 
I  sounded  the  tocsin  and  pointed  out  the  ambuscade.  Sub- 
sequent events  deplorably  proved  that  I  had  given  no  false 
alarm.  The  audacity  of  factious  leaders  increased  from 
the  seeming  impunity  which  was  allowed  them ;  the  pro* 
gros  of  that  sedition  which  they  encouraged  augmented  in 
the  same  proportion,  till  on  this  state  of  things  came,  at 
length,  the  coercion  bill  at  once  to  arrest  the  mischief,  and 
consummate  the  proof  of  its  existence  and  extent.  ...  I 
consider  the  epidemic  of  our  day  to  be  a  turbulent  abuse  of 
the  right  of  petition,  making  it  a  channel  for  the  convey- 
ance, not  of  humble  prayer,  but  of  refractory  invective 
and  insolent  dictation.  This  abuse  seeks  to  turn  that 
which  it  bo  distorts  (aa  waa  done  about  two  centuries  ago) 
into  the  means  of  demolition,  and  that  which  Sbakspeare, 

•  Campbell'-  "  Una  of  ih!  Cluncellon,"  voi.  ivil,  p.  580. 


I  think,  called  '  hurly-burly  innovation.'  An  appetite  for 
this  latter  seems  the  mainspring  of  insurrectionary  move- 
ment at  the  present  time;  while  those  who  instigate  it  may- 
be turning  the  restless  impulse  to  purposes  more  regular 
and  systematic,  and  more  their  own. ...  I  abominate  toft 
mUleader,  while  I  pity  the  misled." 

As  there  was  no  doubt  that  these  shafts  were  aimed  at 
O'Connell,  this  last  charge  afforded  him  a  fair  opportunity 
of  putting  a  stop  to  the  abuse  by  bringing  the  conduct  of 
the  talented  but  eccentric  judge  before  parliament ;  for,  as 
there  waa  no  political  case  in  the  calendar,  there  was  no 
excuse  for  the  attack. 

Mr.  Littleton  declared  it  impassible  to  refuse  his  con- 
sent to  the  motion ;  Mr.  Stanley,  lord  Althorp,  and  ford 
John  Russell  expressed  a  similar  view.  Sir  James  Graham. 
briefly  but  warmly  dissented  from  his  colleagues.  He  had 
come  down  to  the  house  with  the  understanding  that  they 
meant  to  oppose  the  motion.  He  for  one  still  retained  his 
opinion,  and  had  seen  no  reason  to  change  it.  Asone  who 
valued  the  independence  of  the  judges  and  his  own  charac- 
ter, he  must  declare  that  if  the  motion  were  carried,  and  if, 
aa  its  result,  an  address  waa  presented  to  the  crown  for  the 
removal  of  baron  Smith,  it  would  be  a  highly  inexpedient — 
nay,  more,  a  most  unjust  proceeding.  The  present  would 
be  the  most  painful  vote  he  had  ever  given,  since  he  felt  it 
incumbent  upon  him  to  sever  himself  from  those  friends 
with  whom  during  a  public  life  of  some  duration  he  had 
the  honour  of  acting ;  but  feeling  as  he  did  the  proposition 
to  be  one  dangerous  in  itself,  he  conceived  he  would  be 
betraying  the  trust  committed  to  him  if  he  did  not  declare 
against  it.""  Baron  Smith  waa  ably  defended  by  Mr. 
Shaw,  by  Sir  J.  Scarlett,  and  Sir  R.  Peel.  On  a  division, 
the  motion  for  a  committee  of  inquiry  was  carried  by  167 
to  74,  Sir  J.  Graham  and  Mr.  Spring  Rice  voting  in  the 
minority.  Next  morning  Sir  James  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion as  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  which  was  declined,  and 
in  the  following  week  the  vote  was  rescinded  by  a  majority 
of  six. 

Although  the  resignation  of  Sir  James  Graham  was  not 
accepted,  the  breach  effected  by  hie  speech  and  vote  was  by 
no  means  healed.  His  conduct  was  characterised  as  being 
not  only  an  open  desertion  of  his  colleagues,  bat  an  un- 
necessarily pointed  condemnation  of  them.  The  contrariety 
of  principle  and  feeling  between  the  two  sections  of  the 
cabinet  was  still  farther  displayed  in  the  debate  raised  early 
in  March  by  Mr.  Home  and  colonel  Torrsns  on  the  cars 
laws.  The  proposition  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Hams 
wsa  ostensibly  to  get  rid  of  the  sliding  scale,  and  to  aub- 
stitnte  a  ten-shilling  fixed  duty,  to  be  lessened  by  one 
shilling  every  year  till  the  importation  of  corn  should  be 
entirely  free.  Mr.  Torrens  M'Cullagh  remarks  that  not 
a  fourth  of  the  lower  house  were  then,  nor  for  ten  years 
after,  prepared  to  vote  for  free  trade  in  corn ;  and  in  the 
upper  house,  not  half  a  dosen  votes  would  have  been  given 
in  its  favour.  The  members  of  the  cabinet  voted  both  waye 
on  this  motion,  which  waa  negatived  by  a  majority  of  312 
to  155. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  differences  in  the  cabinet 
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reacted  the  point  of  separation,  and  led  to  the  secession  of 
Sir  James  Graham,  Mr.  Stanley,  and  the  conservative 
section,  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Ward's  motion  with  refer' 
enca  to  the  appropriation  of  the  Irian  church  revenues. 
The  vacant  offices  were  then  filled  np.  Bat  a  month  only 
elapsed  when  fash  differences  arose  in  the  cabinet,  leading 
to  farther  resignations,  and  ending  in  the  retirement  of 
lord  Grey  from  public  life.  Again  Ireland  was  the  rock  on 
which  the  cabinet  struck  and  went  to  pieces.  The  Irish 
Coercion  Act,  which  had  been  passed  for  one  year  only, 
was  to  be  renewed,  with  modifications,  for  whinh  purpose 
a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  lords  about  the  middle  of 
-Jane.  A  large  number  of  the  liberal  members  of  England 
.and  Scotland,  as  well  as  Ireland,  required  the  omission  of 
the  clauses  enabling  the  lord -lieutenant  to  suppress  public 
meetings  by  proclamation — a  power  which  lord  Wellesley 
persisted  in  declaring  he  did  not  require,  although  re- 
quested by  lord  Grey  to  reconsider  his  opinion  on  that 
point.  Lord  Althorp,  Mr.  C.  Grant,  Mr.  Spring  Rice, 
Mr.  Ellis,  and  Mr.  Abercrombie  Bided  with  the  viceroy. 
But  their  opinions  were  overruled  in  the  cabinet,  and  they 
agreed  to  support  the  bill  as  it  stood.  Lord  Althorp  had 
very  reluctantly  yielded  the  point,  more  especially  as 
the  necessity  for  the  extra  constitutional  powers  was 
■denied  by  the  Irish  executive  and  by  the  lord  chan- 
cellor. Mr.  Littleton,  the  Irish  secretary,  having  in- 
discreetly made  Mr.  O'Connell  aware  of  the  division 
in  the  cabinet,  and  of  the  fact  that  several  of  its  mem- 
bers were  supporting  the  clause  contrary  to  their  convic- 
tions, the  Irish  leader  used  the  knowledge  thus  obtained 
-with  tremendous  effect.  While  sitting  under  the  fierce 
invectives  of  hia  opponent,  lord  Althorp  felt  his  position 
to  be  intolerable.  On  quitting  the  house,  after  a  long  and 
harassing  discussion,  on  the  7th  of  July,  he  wrote  to  the 
prime  minister,  announcing  this  fact.  Next  morning  there 
was  a  conference,  after  which  lord  Grey  transmitted  to  the 
king  his  resignation,  with  that  of  lord  Althorp ;  and  on 
the  recommendation  of  lord  Grey,  lord  Melbourne  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  prims  minister,  being  succeeded  in 
the  Home  Offico  by  lord  Dungannon;  while  lord  Althorp, 
relieved  from  his  obligation  with  regard  to  the  Coercion 
Hill,  consented  to  resume  the  post  he  had  just  resigned. 

On  the  9th  of  July  earl  Grey  made  a  statement  in  the 
lords,  when  the  duke  of  Wellington  disclaimed  all  personal 
hostility  in  the  opposition  he  had  been  obliged  to  give  to 
hia  government.  The  lord  chancellor  pronounced  an 
affecting  eulogium  on  the  great  statesman  who  was  finally 
retiring  from  his  work,  and  expressed  his  own  determina- 
tion to  remain  in  office.  Lord  Grey's  popular  administra- 
tion bad  lasted  three  years,  seven  months,  and  twenty-two 
days,  which  exceeded  the  term  of  his  predecessor,  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  by  nearly  a  year  and  a  half.  Since 
175i  only  four  premiers  had  held  office  for  a  longer  period — 
namely,  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  eight  years ;  lord  North, 
twelve ;  Mr.  Pitt,  upwards  of  seventeen ;  and  lord  Liver- 
pool nearly  fifteen  years.  Lord  Grey,  from  the  infirmities 
of  age,  declining  health,  and  weariness  of  official  life,  had 
wished  to  retire  at  the  close  of  the  previous  session,  but 
was  prevailed  upon  by  his  colleagues  to  remain  in  office. 
In  delivering  his  farewell  speech  he  was  listened  to  with 


profound  attention,  and  at  one  moment  was  so  overpowered 
by  his  feelings  that  he  waa  compelled  to  sit  down,  the  duke 
of  Wellington  considerately  filling  up  tht  interval  by  pre- 
senting some  petitions. 

Earl  Grey  had  lived  to  witness  the  triumphant  realisation 
of  all  the  great  objects  for  which  throughout  his  public  life 
he  bad  contended,  sometimes  almost  without  hope.  Catholic 
emancipation  had  been  yielded  by  his  opponents  as  a  tardy 
concession  to  the  imperative  demand  of  the  nation.  In 
the  debates  on  that  question  in  the  bouse  of  lords,  lord 
Grey  was  said  to  have  excelled  all  others,  and  even  himself. 
The  long  dormant  question  of  parliamentary  reform  was 
quickened  into  life  by  the  electrio  shock  of  the  French 
revolution  of  1830,  when  the  duke  of  Wellington,  with 
equal  honesty. and  rashness,  affirmed  that  the  existing 
system  of  representatioa  enjoyed  the  fall  and  entire  con- 
fidence of  the  country.  This  declaration  raised  a  storm 
before  which  he  was  compelled  to  retire,  in  order  to. make 
way  for  a  statesman  with  keener  eye  and  firmer  hand,  to 
hold  the  helm  and  steer  the  vessel  in  that  perilous  crisis  of 
the  nation's  destiny.  Throughout  the  whole  of  that  trying 
time  earl  Grey's  wisdom,  his  steadfastness,  the  moral  great- 
ness of  his  character,  and  ths  responsibility  of  bis  position, 
made  him  the  centre  of  universal  interest,  and  won  for  him 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  parties  in  the  nation. 
Baffled  again  and  again  in  the  struggle  for  reform,  undis- 
mayed by  the  most  formidable  opposition,. not  deterred  or 
disheartened  by  repeated  repulses,  he  renewed  his  attacks 
on  the  citadel  of  monopoly  and  corruption,  till  at  last  his 
efforts  were  crowned  with  victory.  And  well  did  he  use 
the  great  power  for  good  which  the  reformed  parliament 
put  into  his  hands.  The  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  the 
reform  of  the  Irish  church,  and  the  abolition  of  the  gigantic 
abuses  of  the  poor  law  system,  were  among  the  legislative 
achievemeutB  which  he  effected.  His  foreign  policy,  in  the 
able  hands  of  lord  Palmeraton,  was  in  harmony  with  his 
own  domestic  policy — bold,  just,  moderate,  true  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  abroad,  while  vigilantly  guarding  the 
national  honour  of  his  own  country.  After  his  retirement, 
lord  Grey  appeared  occasionally  in  the  house  of  lords.  He 
died  at  his  seat  in  Northumberland,  on  the  17th  of 
July,  1845,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age.  Few 
statesmen  have  ever  left  behind  a  name  bo  pure.  In  youth 
he  defied,  obloquy,  and  scorned  the  fascinations  of  power 
for  the  sake  of  the  cause  of  liberty  and  right,  to  which  ha 
had  consecrated  his  life.  For  that  cause  he  laboured 
through  many  years  with  unfaltering  devotion,  when  moat 
of  those  who  loved  it  had  relinquished  their  efforts  in 
despair.  In  old  age  he  took  the  command  of  the  army  of 
reformers,  and  fought  the  battle  of  the  constitution  with 
obstinate  determination,  till  victory  crowned  his  efforts. 
His  character  was  like  a  great  tree,  which  grew  up  amid 
storms  till  it  attained  unrivalled  strength  and  beauty,  and 
when  cut  down  leaves  a  void  which  for  ages  cannot  be 
filled  up.  Such  a  man  can  have  no  sucoessor.  No  cha- 
racter can  rise  up  between  him  and  posterity  to  fill  the 
space  and  obstruct  the  view.  Throughout  all  ages  of  our 
history,  a  grateful  nation  will  look  back  with  admiration 
to  lord  Grey  as  the  man  who  restored  the  temple  of  the 
British  constitution  upon  broader  and  firmer  foundations, 
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at  a  time  when  revolution  bad  threatened  it  with  utter 
demolition. 

On  the  17th  of  July  the  new  premier,  lord  Melbourne, 
announced  a  less  offensive  coercion  bill  for  Ireland,  which 
led  to  an  animated  debate,  in  which  lords  Wieklow 
and  Whamcliffe,  the  dake  of  Wellington,  and  other  peers 
strongly  censured  the  conduct  of  the  government  for  ita 
alleged  inconsistency,  vacillation,  and  tergiversation.  The 
new  coercion  bill  passed  quickly  through  both  houses, 
and  became  the  law  of  the  land  before  the  end  of  the 
month. 

The  English  dissenters  were  led,  notwithstanding  the 
difference  in  creed,  to  sympathise  to  a  considerable  extent 
with  Irish  catholics  in  their  agitation  against  the  church 
establishment  Church-rates  were  felt  as  a  grievance, 
affecting  the  consciences  as  well  as  the  purses  of  noncon- 
formists. They  wished  to  be  relieved  from  the  burden 
of  supporting  a  church  of  whose  services  they  could 
not  avail  themselves  ;  and  accordingly,  daring  the  session 
of  1834,  many  petitions  were  presented,  praying  for  the 
abolition  of  church-rates,  and  for  the  separation  of  church 
and  state,  and  the  removal  of  the  bishops  from  the 
house  of  lords.  Dissenters  felt  particularly  aggrieved  by 
the  testa  which  debarred  them  from  obtaining  university 
degrees,  which,  they  justly  contended,  should  be  attainable 
as  a  matter  of  right  on  equal  grounds  by  citizens  of  all 
denominations.  Some  of  the  restrictions  were  of  com- 
paratively modern  date,  and  many  members  of  the  univer- 
sities themselves  were  unions  that  they  should  be  relaxed. 
Una  a  petition  was  got  np  at  Cambridge,  and  signed  by 
sixty-three  resident  members  of  the  senate,  which  prayed 
for  an  abolition  of  religions  testa  offered  to  candidates  for 
degrees  in  arts,  law,  and  physic,  and  stating  "that  they 
were  only  seeking  for  a  restitution  of  their  ancient  laws 
and  laudable  customs,  since  the  restrictions  complained  of 
were  imposed  on  the  universities  in  the  reign  of  Jamee  I., 
most  of  them  in  a  manner  informal  and  unprecedented, 
and  grievously  against  the  wishes  of  many  members 
of  the  senate,  in  times  of  bitter  party  animosities,  and 
during  the  prevalence  of  dogmas,  both  in  church  and 
state,  which  are  at  variance  with  the  present  spirit  of  the 
English  law,  and  with  the  true  principles  of  Christian 
toleration."  This  petition  was  presented  by  lord  Grey  on 
the  21st  of  March  in  the  upper  house,  and  by  Mr.  Spring 
Rice  on  the  21th  in  the  commons ;  but  no  step  was  taken 
in  consequence,  till  after  the  Easter  recess,  when  colonel 
Williams  moved  an  address  to  the  crown,  praying  that  the 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  should  no  longer  act 
under  the  letters  of  James  L  Mr.  Wood  moved  an 
amendment  to  the  effect  that  it  was  more  advisable  to 
proceed  by  bill,  which  was  carried  by  a  large  majority ;  but 
before  anything  could  be  done,  the  exclusive  spirit  of  both 
universities  was  roused  to  a  pitch  of  violent  excitement, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  controversial  storm,  the  quiet  voice 
of  reason  could  not  be  heard.  A  counter-petition  was 
got  up  and  signed  by  258  members  of  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  resident  and  non-resident,  comprising  eleven 
heads  of  homes,  eight  professors,  and  twenty-nine  tutors. 
There  was  another  signed  by  755  under- graduates  and 
bachelors  _  of  acts.     They  were  both  presented   in  the 


lords  by  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  in  the  common] 
by  Mr.  Goulbnrn.  A  similar  petition  was  presented 
by  Mr.  Estcoort  from  the  university  of  Oxford.  Mr. 
Wood  moved  the  second  reading  on  the  20th  of  Jane, 
when  Mr.  Estcourt  proposed  that  it  should  be  read  a 
second  time  that  day  six  months.  He  objected  to  it,  be- 
cause it  would  destroy  the  religions  part  of  university 
education,  which  was  the  essential  part;  because  it  would 
thus  tend  to  dissolve  the  connection  between  the  church 
and  the  state,  and  by  necessary  consequence  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  established  church.  Mr.  Herbert  seconded  the 
amendment,  and  with  reference  to  the  fact  that  protesting 
are  agreed  in  the  essentials  of  religion,  and  that  there 
might  bo  a  scheme  of  religious  education,  embracing  the 
leading  doctrines  of  Christianity,  in  which  all  might  safety 
concur,  he  said  he  doubted  if  this  were  possible.  "He 
expected  no  advantage  from  so  vague  a  system  of  theology, 
an  emasculated  kind  of  instruction  in  Christianity  and 
morals,  producing  no  feeling  of  confidence  or  reverence  is 
the  minds  of  its  pupils.  A  bill  like  the  present  would 
operate  as  a  direct  exclusion  of  the  clergy  from  the 
universities,  and  every  parish  in  England  would  feel  the 
consequences."  Mr.  C.  W.  Wynne  wss  convinced  tint 
the  present  bill  was  but  the  first  of  a  series  of  measures 
which,  if  not  checked  in  time,  must  lead  to  the  subversion 
of  the  established  church,  and  the  destruction  of  all  our 
institutions.  Mr.  Potter,  Mr.  Ewart,  and  Mr.  Spring  Bice 
dissipated  all  the  chimeras  that  had  been  thus  conjured  up 
by  the  advocates  of  monopoly,  and  presented  in  its  true  light 
the  odious  principle  of  exclusion,  according  to  which  toe 
dissenter  was  told  that,  however  obedient  he  might  have 
bean  to  the  college  authorities,  however  high  the  eminence 
he  had  reached,  still  he  would  not  be  allowed  the  symbol  of 
his  attainments,  because  he  was  a  dissenter.  Theunivenity 
of  Dublin  was  not  less  orthodox  because  dissenters  could 
obtain  its  degrees,  and  why  should  the  English  universitia 
be  destroyed  by  a  process  which  had  been  beneficial  at  the 
Other  side  of  the  channel?  Mr.  Goulbnrn  contended 
strenuously  for  religious  tests  as  a  necessary  condition  for 
obtaining  a  civil  privilege.  But  Mr.  Stanley  could  not  see 
why  a  man  should  sign  the  thirty-nine  articles  in  order  to 
obtain  a  literary-  degree,  and  he  deprecated  the  idea  that 
such  a  subscription  should  be  regarded  as  a  mere  matter  of 
form.  Sir  Robert  Feel  was  not  yet  prepared  to  carry  out 
fully  the  principle  of  religious  equality.  The  bill,  he 
argued,  would  give  to  Jews,  infidels,  and  atheists  a  statut- 
able right  of  demanding  admission  into  our  universities. 
Dissenters  had  been  freed  from  all  civil  disabilities  by  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  Acts,  and  the  Roman  catholics  by  the 
Emancipation  Act ;  a  vast  change  had  been  effected  in  the 
constitution  of  parliament  by  the  Reform  Act :  and  after 
all  those  concessions,  were  they  now  to  be  deprived  of  so 
established  church?  What  was  the  essence  of  an  established 
church  ?  What  but  the  legislative  recognition  of  it  on  the 
part  of  the  state  ?  Parliament  was  therefore  entitled  to 
say  to  the  dissenters,  With  that  legislative  recognition  you 
shall  not  interfere.  In  a  brief  speech,  full  of  sound  sense, 
lord  Altaorp  showed  the  absurdity  of  those  arguments  snd 
apprehensions.  The  second  reading  of  the  hill  was  earns! 
by  a  majority  of  321  to  194.     It  w«  opposed  by  da 
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speaker  in  committee,  but  having  there  received  some 
nuiendmenlB,  it  m  read  a  third  time  and  passed  on  the 
28Ui  of  July  by  a  majority  of  164  against  75.  In  (be 
lords  it  was  denounced  by  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  chan- 
cellor of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  who  moved  that  it 
be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months.  He  waa 
followed  by  the  duke  of  Wellington,  chancellor  of  the 
university  of  Oxford.  Lord  Brougham  ably  defended  the 
measure,  but  in  Tain.  The  bill  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  187  against  85.  An  attempt  made  by  lord  Altborp  to 
abolish  church-rates,  and  to  grant  in  lieu  thereof  the  sum 


|  by  a  majority  of  130  against  38),  for  the  admission  of  dis- 
senters into  the  universities,  for  the  prevention  of  bribery 
;  at  elections,  and  for  the  regulation  of  coroners'  courts.  An 
,  important  act  was  passed  for  the  improvement  of  the 
administration  of  the  criminal  law  in  the  metropolis.  It 
;  extended  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Old  Bailey  Court  over  a 
|  population  which  was  then  about  1,700,000,  including 
parts  of  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Essex.  The  Old 
1  Bailey  sessions  were  to  be  held  monthly,  and  oftener  if 
■  necessary,  for  the  Iran  Faction  of  the  criminal  business  of  tho 
metropolis, 


of  £250,000  from  the  land-tax,  to  effect  a  commutation  oF 
tithes,  and  to  allow  dissenters  to  get  married  in  their  own 
chapels,  waa  equally  unsuccessful. 

The  performances  of  parliament  in  1834  fell  very  short 
of  what  had  been  promised,  and  of  what  had  been  done  in 
1833.  This  had  arisen  from  ministerial  differences  and 
changes,  and  also  from  the  disposition  of  the  house  of  peers 
to  alter  or  reject  measures  sent  to  them  from  the  reformed 
parliament.  Among  the  measures  rejected,  or  so  altered 
that  the  commons  could  not  agree  to  the  amendments,  were 
the  bills  for  the  removal  of  Jewish  disabilities  (thrown  out 
135—  New  Ssjuzs. 
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On  the  15th  of  August  parliament  was  prorogued  by  the 
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king  in  person.  The  speech  referred  to  the  postponement 
of  ft  final  settlement  between  Holland  and  Belgium,  which 
his  majesty  regretted.  He  expressed  lively  satisfaction  at 
the  termination  of  the  civil  war  in  Portugal,  and  disap- 
pointment at  the  recurrence  of  disorders  in  Spain.  He 
alluded  with  satisfaction  to  the  numerous  and  important 
questions  that  had  engaged  the  attention  of  parliament, 
more  especially  the  amendment  of  the  poor  laws,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  central  court  for  the  trial  of  offenders 
in  the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity.  The  important  subjects 
of  jurisprudence  and  the  reform  of  municipal  corporations 
remained  to  be  considered  in  the  next  session. 

It  was  a  stirring  time,  and  if  a  great  amount  of  legisla- 
tive work  was  not  accomplished,  the  cause  was  not  the  in- 
activity of  t ha  members  of  the  house  of  commons.  Sessions 
generally  begin  with  great  promise,  and  an  appearance  of 
much  work  to  be  speedily  done,  but  a  largo  proportion  of 
this  business  comes  to  nothing.  At  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding session,  there  were  standing  in  the  order  book  134 
notices  of  motions.  To  this  number  61  were  added  on  the 
first  of  the  session,  and  200  more  before  its  close.  Thus 
there  were  nearly  400  projects  of  reform  and  improve- 
ment set  down  for  discussion  during  the  session.  But 
though  so  many  of  them  wore  abortive,  they  are  worth 
referring  to  as  signs  of  those  times,  as  showing  the  thoughts 
that  stirred  the  minds  of  men,  and  the  desires  that  im- 
pelled them  to  action  in  the  early  period  of  the  reformed 
parliament.  There  was  a  wholesome  motion  that  the 
commons  should  not  sit  after  dinner.  There  were  motions 
that  parliament  should  meet  occasionally  in  Dublin  ;  that 
there  should  be  a  tax  on  Irish  absentees ;  that  the  Boyal 
Marriage  Act  should  *be  repealed ;  that  the  hereditary 
peerage  should  be  abolished ;  that  the  voting  at  elections 
should  be  by  ballot ;  that  the  laws  against  drunkenness 
should  be  amended,  Sic.  Amidst  the  discussions  on  political 
questions,  reforms  of  a  practical  naturo  were  not  altogether 
neglected.  The  house  tax,  yielding  £1,200,000,  was  re- 
mitted ;  the  duty  on  almanacs  was  abolished ;  a  second  grant 
of  £20,000  was  made  for  building  schools  in  England,  and 
a  grant  of  £10,000,  the  first  of  the  kind,  for  building 
schools  in  Scotland.  The  penalties  on  marriages  celebrated 
by  priests  in  that  country  were  abolished,  facilities  were 
granted  for  the  admission  and  circulation  through  the  post 
office  of  foreign  newspapers,  and  sinecure  offices  in  the 
house  of  commons  were  abolished.  The  royal  assent  was 
given  to  143  private  bills,  of  which  18  were  on  agriculture, 
7  for  establishing  companies,  54  for  improving  towns  and 
districts,  43  for  improving  internal  communication  and 
navigation.  Select  committees  had  sat,  made  laborious 
inquiries,  and  published  valuable  reports  on  sinecure  offices, 
the  law  of  libel,  the  grievances  of  Lower  Canada,  various 
matters  affecting  private  individuals,  steam  navigation  to 
India,  medical  education,  the  tea  duties,  and  the  education 
of  the  poor  in  England  and  Wales. 

Earl  Grey  was  not  permitted  to  retire  into  private  life 
without  some  popular  recognition  of  his  great  public  ser- 
vices. On  the  15th  of  September  a  grand  banquet  was 
given  in.  Edinburgh  in  honour  of  this  illustrious  states- 
man. "  Probably,"  says  the  contemporary  chronicle, 
"  no  minister  in  the  zenith  of  his  power  ever  before 


received  so  gratifying  a  tribute  of  national  respect  si 
was  paid  on  this  occasion  to  one  who  had  not  only  re- 
tired from  office,  but  retired  from  it  for  ever.  Tb*  po- 
pular enthusiasm,  both  in  the  capital  and  other  part* 
of  Scotland,  was  extreme,  which  the  noble  earl  sensibly 
felt,  and  gratefully  acknowledged  as  among  the  proudest 
circumstances  of  his  life.  The  dinner  took  place  in.altrge 
pavilion,  erected  for  the  occasion  >n  the  area  of  the  high 
school,  and  was  provided  for  upwards  of  1,500  persons, 
more  than  600  having  been  admitted  after  the  removal 
of  the  cloth.  The  principal  speakers  were  earl  Grey,  the 
lord  chancellor,  and  the  earl  of  Durham.  Earl  Grey  and 
the  lord  chancellor,  in  their  speeches,  said  they  considered 
that  the  reform  in  parliament  afforded  the  means  by  which 
all  useful  improvements  may  be  obtained  without  violence. 
Both  advocated  a  deliberate  and  careful,  but  steady  coarse 
of  amelioration  and  reform,  and  both  derided  the  ides  oft 
reaction  in  favour  of  tory  principles  of  government.  The 
earl  of  Durham  avowed  his  opinions  in  favour  of  the 
ballot  and  household  suffrage,  and  declared  that  he  should 
regret  every  hour  which  left  ancient  and  recognised  abase! 
nnreformed." 

On  the  9th  of  August,  1833,  ft  fire  broke  out  in  port  of 
the  Dublin  Custom  House,  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  Owing  to  the  immense  quantity  of 
combustible  materials,  the  fierceness  of  the  conflagration 
was  something  terrific.  Hogsheads  of  sugar,  puncheons  of 
whisky,  quantities  of  tallow,  biased  up  in  rapid  successes, 
and  combined  to  produce  a  mass  of  flame  which  flashed  iti 
light  over  the  whole  city,  and  threatened  to  consume  the 
shipping  that  crowded  the  river,  the  burning  floods  of 
whisky  rushing  over  the  quay  and  floating  in  a  sheet  of 
blue  flame  around  the  vessels.  The  destruction  of  property 
was  enormous,  and  would  have  been  much  greater,  hit, 
fortunately,  a  large  portion  of  the  goods  in  bond  wen 
stored  in  fire-proof  vaults.  By  great  exertion  the  building 
was  saved.  This  fire  naturally  produced  a  great  sensation 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  but  it  was  nothing  in 
comparison  to  the  interest  excited  by  the  burning  of  the 
two  houses  of  parliament,  which  occurred  on  the  16th  of 
October,  1834.  The  greatest  deliberative  assembly  in  the 
world,  the  British  house  of  commons,  then  sat  in  an  old, 
dingy,  narrow  apartment,  whose  original  dimensions  had 
been  contracted  by  a  second  ceiling,  a  second  floor,  nud  by 
wainscoting  to  hide  the  pictorial  representations  of  the 
mediaeval  ages,  which  savoured  too  much  of  superstition. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  lords  of  the  privy  council, 
who  inquired  into  the  cause  of  the  fire,  the  tally-room  of 
the  exchequer  had  been  required  for  the  temporary  accom- 
modation of  the  court  of  bankruptcy,  and  it  was  necesary 
to  get  rid  of  a  quantity  of  the  old  exchequer  tallies,  which 
hod  accumulated  till  they  would  hare  mode  about  two 
cartloads.  These  tallies  had  been  used  for  kindling  the 
fires.  On  one  occasion  a  quantity  of  them  was  burned 
in  TothiU  Fields.  There  had  been  a  question  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  getting  rid  of  them,  and  it  was  ultimate'}' 
resolved  that  they  should  be  carefully  and  gradually  co»- 
d  in  the  stoves  of  the  house  of  lords.  But  the 
work  had  been  committed  to  workmen  who  were  tho  re- 
verse of  careful.    They  heaped  on  the  fuel,  nearly  filling 
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the  furnaces,  and  causing  a  blaze  which  over-heated  the 
tines.  Tho  housekeeper  of  the  lords'  chamber  seat  to  them 
several  times  during  the  day,  complaining  of  the  smoke 
and  heat,  but  they  assured  her  there  was  no  danger. 
About,  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  two  strangers  were 
admitted  to  see  the  house  of  lords,  and  found  the  heat  and 
■moke  so  stifling,  that  they  were  led  to  examine  the  floor, 
when  they  perceived  that  the  floor-cloth  was  "  sweating." 
At  six  o'clock  the  pent-up  flames  broke  forth  through  the 
windows,  and  immediately  the  alarm  was  spread  in  ail 
directions.  The  ministers,  the  king's  sons,  Mr.  Hume,  and 
others,  were  presently  on  the  spot,  and  did  all  they  could 
in  the  consternation  and  confusion.  The  law  courts  were 
saved  by  having  their  roofs  stripped  off,  and  causing  the 
engines  to  play  on  tho  interior.  The  greatest  efforts  were 
made  to  save  Westminster  Hall,  which  was  happily  pre- 
served ;  but  the  two  houses  of  parliament  were  completely 
destroyed,  together  with  the  commons'  library,  the  lords' 
painted  chamber,  many  of  the  committee  rooms,  part  of 
the  speaker's  house,  the  rooms  of  the  lord  chancellor  and 
other  law  officers,  as  well  as  the  kitchen  and  eating  rooms. 
Mr.  Hume  bad  been  noted  for  his  efforts  to  get  rid  of  the 
old  nouses,  and  to  have  a  building  worthy  of  the  British  le- 
gislature ;  and  as  the  crowd  saw  him  busy  in  trying  to  save 
the  library,  they  began  to  joke  at  his  expense,  crying  out, 
"Air.  Hume's  motion  carried  without  a  division!"  Others 
jestingly  said  that  he  must  have  been  the  incendiary.  Few, 
indeed,  were  sorry  for  the  old  building  itself,  notwith- 
standing the  venerable  associations  connected  with  it,  if 
the  inestimable  historical  treasures  it  contained  could  have 
been  preserved.  The  public  feeling  was  forcibly,  though  not 
elegantly,  expressed  by  lord  Althorp,  when  he  exclaimed, 

" the  house  of  commons — save,  oh  1  save  the  Hall ! " 

He  referred  to  Westminster  Hall,  but  the  French  journals 
thought  he  meant  the  house  of  lords,  which  eaused  much 
amusement  to  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  reform- 
ing tendencies  of  his  lordship's  mind.  There  were  some 
fears  entertained  for  the  Abbey,  also,  but  neither  of  those 
buildings  sustained  any  material  damage.  The  king 
promptly  offered  parliament  the  use  of  Buckingham  Fa- 
lace  ;  but  it  was  thought  beat  to  fit  up  temporary  rooms  on 
the  old  site, and  to  havo  them  ready  for  next  session.  The 
committee  of  the  privy  council  sat  for  several  days,  and  du- 
ring the  whole  of  that  time  the  fire  continued  to  smoulder 
among  the  debris,  and  in  the  coal  vaults,  while  the  engines 
were  beard  to  play  from  day  to,  day  within  the  boarded 
avenues.  As  soon  as  possible,  the  temporary  halls  were 
prepared.  The  house  of  lords  was  fitted  up  for  the 
commons,  and  tho  painted  chamber  for  the  lords,  at  an 
expense  of  £30,000.  On  the  day  after  the  fire,  the  king 
and  queen,  attended  by  lord  and  lady  Errol,  the  earl  of 
Muoster,  with  lords  Adolphus  and  Frederick  FiUclarence, 
and  several  Other  noblemen,  arrived  in  two  private  car- 
riages. They  surveyed  the  melancholy  ruins  of  tho  ancient 
painted  chamber  of  St.  Stephen's  chapel  in  the  house  of 
lords,  where  the  fine  tapestry  commemorating  the  defeat 
of  the  Spanish  Armada  had  been  destroyed,  of  the  com- 
mittee rooms  of  both  houses,  of  the  galleries  and  lobbies, 
and  of  the  journal  office,  the  speaker's  house,  and  the 
library.      It  should  be  recollected  that  incendiary  fires 


were  at  this  time  not  uncommon  in  England,  and  that  tha 
London  builders  were  then  on  strike.  Many  persona, 
therefore,  were  inclined  to  believe  that  the  burning  was 
not  accidental ;  but  nothing  could  he  proved  beyond 
culpable  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  workmen. 

The  ministry  had,  as  a  matter  of  course,  been  much 
weakened  by  the  retirement  of  lord  Grey ;  but,  having  got 
through  the  session,  it  might  have  survived  to  the  next 
meeting  of  parliament  but  for  the  death  of  earl  Spencer, 
which  occurred  on  the  10th  of  November — an  event  which 
removed  lord  Althorp  to  the  house  of  peers.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  this  would  lead  only  to  a  fresh  modification  of 
the  cabinet,  by  a  re -distribution  of  places.  For  example, 
lord  John  Russell  was  to  succeed  lord  Althorp  as  the 
leader  of  the  house  of  commons.  Lord  Melbourne's 
administration  seemed  to  be  quietly  acquiesced  in,  as 
sufficient  for  a  time ;  the  nation  evidently  assuming 
that,  in  any  case,  a  liberal  government  was  the  necessary 
consequence  of  a  reformed  parliament.  The  public  were 
therefore  startled  when  it  was  announced  on  the  15th  that 
the  king  had  dismissed  his  ministers.  It  appeared  that 
lord  Melbourne  had  waited  upon  his  majesty  at  Brighton, 
on  the  14th,  to  take  his  commands  as  to  the  new  arrange- 
ments he  was  about  to  make.  But  the  king  said  ho  con- 
sidered that  government  dissolved  by  the  removal  of  lord 
Althorp  ;  that  he  did  not  approve  of  the  intended  con- 
struction of  the  cabinet ;  that  lord  Brougham  could  not 
continue  to  be  chancellor;  that  he  did  not  approve  of 
their  intended  measure  with  regard  to  the  Irish  church; 
and  concluded  by  informing  lord  Melbourne  that  lie  would 
not  impose  upon  him  the  task  of  completing  the  ministerial 
arrangements,  but  would  send  for  the  duke  of  Wellington. 
Lord  Brougham  had  given  offence  to  his  majesty  by  what 
he  conceived  to  be  a  too  familiar  use  of  his  name  in  a 
speech  at  a  public  dinner  daring  an  excursion  in  Scotland. 
According  to  Mr.  Raikes,  Lord  Brougham  told  an  Aber- 
deen audience  that  be  should  write  the  king  by  the  follow- 
ing post  an  account  of  the  flattering  reception  he  had  met 
with  in  that  city.  This  escapade  was  made  the  subject  of 
a  poetical  jea  d'esprit  in  the  Examiner. 

Lord  Melbourne  returned  to  town  that  evening,  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  to  the  duke,  who  went  to  Brighton  on 
Sunday,  and  advised  the  king  to  send  for  Sir  Robert  Feel, 
who  was  then  in  Italy.  A  messenger  was  immediately 
sent  for  him,  who  in  ten  days  arrived  at  Rome,  and  sur- 
prised Sir  Robert  Feel  with  dispatches  announcing  the 
king's  wish  that  he  should  return  to  England  immediately. 
Next  morning,  the  right  honourable  baronet  started  for 
home,  and  arrived  in  London  on  the  9th  of  December. 
The  duke  of  Wellington  details  the  circumstances  of  this 
ministerial  crisis  in  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham. 
According  to  his  account,  the  death  of  the  late  earl 
Spencer,  which  removed  lord  Althorp  from  the  bouse  of 
commons,  from  the  management  of  the  government  busi- 
ness in  that  assembly,  and  from  the  office  of  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  occasioned  the  greatest  difficulty  and  em- 
barrassment. His  personal  influence  and  weight  in  the 
house  of  commons  were  the  main  foundation  of  the  strength 
of  the  late  government;  and  upon  bis  removal  it  was 
for  the  king  and    his    ministers  to  consider 
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whether  fresh  arrangements  should  he  made  to  enable  his 
majesty's  lateaervants  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  country, 
or  whether  it  was  advisable  for  his  majesty  to  adopt  any 
other  coarse.  The  arrangements  in  contemplation  must' 
have  reference,  not  only  to  men,  bat  to  measures,  to  some 
of  which  the  king  felt  the  strongest  objection.  He  had 
also  strong  objections  to  some  of  the  members  of  the 
cabinet.  The  duke  was  therefore  requested  to  form  an 
administration,  but  he  earnestly  recommended  Sir  Robert 
Peel  as  the  fittest  man  for  the  office  of  prime  minister.  In 
the  meantime  he  offered  to  hold  the  offices  of  first  lord  of 
the  treasury  and  home  secretary  until  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
return,  lord  Lyndhurst  holding  the  great  seals  tem- 
porarily, subject,  with  ail  the  other  arrangements,  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  approbation.  On  the  21st  lord  Lyndhurst 
was  gazetted  as  lord  chancellor,  holding  in  the  interim  his 
office  of  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  which  lord 
Brougham,  dreading  the  prospect  of  idleness,  offered  to  fill 
without  salary,  thus  saving  the  country  £12,000  a-year, 
an  offer  which  exposed  him  to  censure  from  his  own  party, 
and  which  he  afterwards  withdrew.  The  duke  of  Cum- 
berland was  in  raptures  with  the  change.  Writing  from 
Berlin,"  on  the  5th  of  December,  he  said  everybody  was 
taken  by  surprise  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  Melbourne 
government  at  that  moment.  According  to  him,  the  ting 
inquired  into  the  state  of  parties  in  the  cabinet,  and  as  to  ' 
what  proposals  they  meant  to  lay  before  parliament  with 
respect  to  the  Irish  church  and  the  corporate  bodies. 
"  The  reply  was  of  a  nature  that  alarmed  him,  and  he 
instantly  resolved  to  get  rid  of  such  dangerous  ministers. 
The  appearance  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  at  the  Pavilion 
was,  he  said,  a  complete  surprise  to  all  the  inmates,  as 
not  a  living  soul  there  had  had  the  slightest  idea  of  his 
having  been  sent  for.  I  think  that  the  conduct  of  the 
duke  upon  the  present  occasion  is  one  of  the  most  noble, 
disinterested,  and  magnanimous  in  the  annals  of  politics, 
and  ought  to  give  confidence  to  the  country  in  the  purity 
of  his  intentions.  And  I  equally  think  we  are  one  and  all 
bound  to  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  aid  him  with 
all  our  might ;  and  if  we  act  thus,  and  do  not  permit  our- 
selves to  be  led  astray  by  selfish  views  and  opinions,  or 
allow  petty  jealousies  to  take  root  among  us,  we  must 
succeed,  though  I  dissemble  not  to  myself  that  we  must 
have  a  frightful  battle  to  fight ;  therefore,  I  do  implore  all 
my  friends  not  to  fail  me,  but  to  be  in  their  posts  when 
parliament  meets.  Lyndhurst  having  accepted  the  seals, 
I  think  a  prodigious  point,  and  he  will  impress  courage  on 
any  party.  If  I  am  wanted,"  continues  the  king's  brother, 
"  I  can  come  at  a  moment's  warning ;  but,  for  certain, 
shall  be  in  town  at  the  meeting  of  parliament."  * 

The  plot  thickened  os  it  proceeded.  It  was  suspected  that 
the  conservative  section  of  the  whigs  wished  for  office, 
and  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  wished  to  have  them.  Mr. 
Stanley  (now  lord  Stanley,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
his  grandfather,  the  earl  of  Derby),  Sir  J.  Graham,  and  the 
duke  of  Richmond  had  a  meeting  at  the  duke  of  Suther- 
land's, to  consider  what  they  should  do,  in  consequence  of 
proposals  made  to  them  to  join  the  administration .   But  as 
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they  would  not  pledge  themselves  to  forward  conservative 
measures  to  the  extent  required,  Sir  Robert  Peel  ins 
obliged  to  form  a  government  of  torieseselasiTery.  On  the 
10th  of  the  month  the  arrangements  were  completed,  and 
the  following  were  announced  as  the  members  of  the 
cabinet: — First  lord  of  the  treasury  and  cbaneeHeTof  the 
exchequer,  Sir  R.  Peel ;  lord  chancellor,  lord  Lynuhurit ; 
president  of  the  council,  lord  Rosslyn;  privy  seal,  lord 
Wharncliffe;  secretary  of  the  home  department,  Mr. 
Goulburn  ;  secretary  of  the  foreign  department,  dale  of 
Wellington;  secretory  of  the  colonial  department,  lonl 
Aberdeen;  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  earl  de  Grey; 
secretory  for  Ireland,  Sir  H.  Hardin  ge ;  president  of  tit 
boordof  control,  lord  Ellraborough ;  president  of  the  bond 
of  trade,  and  master  of  the  Mint,  Mr.  Baring;  paymaster 
of  tbe  forces,  Sir  E.  Knatchbull;  secretary  at  war,  Mr, 
Hemes ;  master  general  of  the  ordnance,  Sir  G.  Mnmj. 
Not  in  the  cabinet:  Postmaster  general,  lord  Marlborough; 
lord  chamberlain,  lord  Jersey;  lord  steward,  lord  Wilton ; 
master  of  the  horse,  duke  of  Dorset;  groom  of  tbe  stole, 
marquis  of  Winchester;  treasurer  of  the  navy,  lord 
Lovrther ;  first  commissioner  of  lond  revenue,  lord  Gran- 
ville Somerset ;  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  Mr 
Wynn;  attorney-general, Sir F. Pollock;  solicitor-general, 
Sir  W.  Follett.  In  Ireland :— Lord  lieutenant,  earl  of 
Haddington;  lord  chancellor,  Sir  E.  Sudgen;  commander- 
in-chief,  Sir  H.  Vivian;  attorney-general,  Mr.  Penne- 
father;  solicitor-general,  Mr.  Jackson.  In  Scotland:— 
Lord  advocate,  Sir  W.  Rae;  solid  tor- general,  Mr.  M'NaL 
Sir  Robert  Peel  did  all  in  his  power  to  form  oat  of  the 
materials  at  his  disposal  a  ministry  that  should  coramiroi 
the  confidence  of  the  country.  On  the  16th  he  issued  is 
address  to  his  constituents  at  Tim  worth,  in  which  he 
announced  the  policy  that  should  guide  the  new  got  em- 
inent. He  declared  bis  intention  to  correct  all  proved 
abases  and  real  grievances ;  to  preserve  peace  at  home  and 
abroad ;  to  resist  the  secularisation  of  church  property  in 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom •  to  fulfil  existing 
engagements  with  foreign  powers ;  to  observe  a  strict 
economy  in  the  public  expenditure :  and  promised  an  im- 
partial consideration  of  what  was  duo  to  all  interests, 
agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  commercial.  He  said:— 
"With  regard  to  the  reform  bill  itself,  I  accept  it  as  a  final 
and  irrevocable  settlement  of  a  great  constitutional  ques- 
tion ;  a  settlement  which  no  friend  to  the  peace  and  wel- 
fare of  the  country  would  attempt  tovdisturi)  either  by 
direct  or  insidious  means.  I  will  carry  out  its  intention!, 
supposing  those  to  imply  a  careful  review  of  old  institu- 
tions, undertaken  in  a  friendly  spirit,  and  with  a  porpcee 
of  improvement."  On  the  23rd  the  lord  mayor  of  London 
gave  a  banquet  to  the  new  premier  and  the  members  of 
his  government,  with  a  select  party  of  friends.  In  respond- 
ing to  the  toast  of  his  health,  he  expressed  more  felly  the 
views  by  which  he  was  to  be  guided  in  his  adininistralion. 
The  satisfaction  expressed  at  the  elevation  of  the  eon  °£ 
a  cotton  spinner  to  the  highest  office  that  can  be  htH 
by  a  subject  in  tile  greatest  empire  in  the  world,  *ss 
a  source  of  the  liveliest  gratification  to  a  large  section 
of  the  commercial  community,  who  regarded  his  name 
as  the  brightest  in  their  roll  of  fame.    The  first  public 
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manifestation  of  tbis  feeling  was  a  meeting  of  the  city 
tankers  and  merchants!  held  at  the  London  Tavern  on 
the  23rd  of  December.  Its  object  was  to  rote  an  address 
lothe  king,  expressing  approbation  and  gratitude  for  hia 
fan—]  of  the  late  ministry,  and  calling  Sir  Robert  Peel 
to  nb  councils.  But  the  reformers,  lieaded  by  Mr.  Grotc, 
muttered  in  Each  force,  that  no  resolution  could  be  passed, 
and  the  meeting  broke,  up  in  confusion.  An  address  to 
the  king,  however,  in  support  of  the  new  ministry,  from 
the  merchants,  banker*,  ship-owners,  and  others  connected 
«ilh  the  city  of  London,  received  5,730  signatures. 

The  first  reform  parliament  was  dissolved  by  proclama- 
tion on  the  30th  of  December,  after  an.  existence  of  only 
one  year  and  eleven  months.  This  proceeding  was  regarded 
by  the  reformers  as  a  sort  of  political  sacrilege ;  a  manifest 
tying  in  the  face  of  the  people ;  a  clear  declaration  of  an 
intention  to  destroy  popular  rights.  It  was  stated  "  that 
men  high  in  office  had,  in  the  bitterness  of  their  mortifica- 
tion and  passion,  not  hesitated  to  implicate  the  queen  by 
name  as  the  leader  of  the  irresponsible  advisers  of  a  violent 
come;  and  the  whiga  everywhere  asserted  that  the  real 
object  of  this  change  was  the  gradual  repeal  of  the  Reform 
Act,  and  the  q uasi- restoration  of  the  close  borough  system 
bymeansof  the  gradual  narrowing  of  the  franchise."* 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  influences  at  work,  whether 
or  aot,  as  the  Tiroes  asserted,  "  the  queen  had  done  it  all," 
there  is  no  doubt  that  during  the  past  year  the  king  had 
manifested  symptoms  of  reviving  conservatism,  end  he  was 
unpaged  to  have  intended  to  break  up  the  ministry  on  the 
resignation  of  earl  Grey ;  but  the  prompt  declaration  of 
lord  Brougham  and  others,  that  they  had  no  intention  of 
fallowing  that  statesman's  example  by  resigning,  induced 
hin,eontfery  to  his  wish,  to  continue  them  longer  in  office. 
The  warm  protestant  address  to  tile  Irish  prelates  was 
trumpeted  through  the  country,  and  dwelt  upon  as  a  proof 
of  the  king's  dislike  to  the  ministerial  plan  of  church  in- 
quiry and  reform.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  main 
nose  of  the  dismissal  of  the  ministry ;  and  the  removal 
Iran  the  commons  of  lord  Althorp,  and  the  oratorical  tour 
of  the  lord  chancellor  in  the  north,  only  secondary  pretexts. 
Moreover,  the  loss  of  popularity  by  the  Melbourne  cabinet, 
and  the  Impression  which  had  gained  ground  that  it  was 
*eak  anMncompetcnt,  offered  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
its  dismissal.  It  was  looked  upon  as  only  a  residuum  of  the 
original  Grey  ministry.  After  the  close  of  the  parlia- 
mentary session,  it  had  been  assailed  by  Mr.  O'Connell 
*ith  his  wonted  tact  and  power  of  vituperation,  in  a  series 
'f  letters  ad&ressed  tolcrdDuncannou.  The  press  attacked 
it  for  dilatoriness  in  its  reform  movements,  and  the  in- 
capacity of  its  members,  dwelling  with  particular  force  on 
'he  inconsistencies  of  lord  Brougham  in  the  autumn,  in  the 
alternate  championship  of  radicalism  and  conservatism,  and 
''Specially  on  bis  lordship's  alleged  declaration  at  Inverness, 
that  if  little  had  been  done  in  the  last  session,  less  would 
<"e  done  id  the  next.  Tho  shopkeepers  were  dissatisfied  at 
*e  continuance  of  tie  window  duties ;  the  agriculturists 
*"»th  the  malt  duty  ;  tho  political  economists  with  the  corn 
ix  Vs ;  the  friends  of  popular  intelligence  with  the  retention 
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of  the  newspaper  stamp ;  and  the  speculative  radicals  with 
a  refractory  peerage,  and  the  resistance  which  it  had  offered 
to  further  organic  changes.  Amidst  these  discontents,  the 
debris  of  the  great  reform  ministry  of  1830  disappeared. 

But  with  the  advent  of  tory  ism,  however  modified,  earns 
vivid  recollections  of  former  misrule.  With  the  liberal 
par  ty,  which  constituted  the  great  mass  of  the  people  In  the 
United  Kingdom,  there  was  not  room  for  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion between  the  men  who  had  devoted  their  lives  to  .the 
cause  of  reform,  and  those  by  whom  that  cause  had  been 
strenuously  resisted  till  the  hour  of  its  triumph.  It  is 
true  that  Sir  Robert  Feel  yielded  with  a  good  grace  to 
circumstances,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  ha  would 
faithfully  redeem  any  pledges  he  had  given.  But  although 
he  did  not  attempt  to  base  his  policy  on  the  well-known 
principles  of  his  party ;  ■  though  he  solicited  the  co-operation 
of  men  who  had  been  the  able  and  eloquent  champions  of 
reform ;  though  he  could  appeal  to  his  own  past  life,  to  the 
currency  bill,  the  jury  act,  and  the  acts  for  the  amendment 
and  consolidation  of  the  criminal  law,  to  prove  that  he  was 
himself  a  true  practical  reformer ;  though  he  was  willing 
to  extend  some  relief  to  the  dissenters,  aud  to  make  all 
possible  concessions  to  public  opinion,  yet  it  was  felt  that 
his  cabinet  was  composed  of  men  of  a  totally  different 
spirit — men  who  hated  reform  in  every  shape,  and  who, 
however  they  might  disguise  their  antipathies,  could  never 
be  heartily  reconciled  to  the  new  order  of  things.  They 
were  still  recognised  as  the  old  inveterate  opponents  of 
popular  rights,  whose  lives  were  associated  with  deeds  of 
oppression,  and  who  had  never  washed  their  hands  of  the 
monopoly,  jobbing,  and  corruption  of  the  old  system. 
How  could  such  men  be  expected  to  work  faithfully 
and  effectively  the  new  parliamentary  machinery?  Was 
there  not,  on  the  contrary,  the  greatest  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  their  party  propensities  would  impel  them  to 
thwart  the  action  of  the  new  system  by  every  means  in 
their  power,  and  so  to  verify  their  own  sinister  predic- 
tions ?  Besides,  it  was  not  forgotten  that  the  late  ministry 
had  been  harassed  and  impeded  in  every  possible  form  by 
the  conservative  opposition  in  parliament,  and  that  in 
Ireland,  particularly,  the  sound  policy  on  whioh  they 
rested  had  been  cut  from  under  them  by  their  subordi- 
nates in  office,  who,  being  either  Orangemen  or  tories, 
did  everything  to  obstruct  or  neutralise  the  good  intentions 
of  the  government  they  were  paid  to  serve.  Tho  change 
of  ministry  was  tbereforo  regarded  by  the  liberal  party  in 
Ireland  as  a  great  national  calamity.  But  while  tho  whiga 
in  England  were  negligently  relying  on  their  strength,  the 
toriea  were  assiduously  and  silently  increasing  their  force 
at  the  registries;  thefreeman  franchiseand  tha^oOtenaht- 
aUwill  clause  were  tho  chief  instruments  by  which  they 
laboured  to  secure  their  restoration  to  power.  O'Connell 
immediately  set  to  work  organising  an  agitation  with 
the  express  object  of  hurling  them  from  the  position 
they  had  so  unexpectedly  attained.  The  first  thing  he 
did  was  to  establish  the  "Anti-Tory  Association,"  of 
which  he  was  the  moving  spirit.  It  met  generally  three 
times  a-week,  and  at  every  meeting  he  delivered  a  long 
and  effective  speech.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Sugden  as 
lord  chancellor  roused  his  indignation  to   the  utmost. 
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"Hi  tones,"  he  said,  "  have  again  come  in,  and  their  first  j  orderly  manner.  In  many  places  the  closeness  of  the  poll 
sot  has- been  to  appoint  an  Englishman.  And  what !— is  was  remarkable.  It  was  a  neck  and  neck  race  between 
tie  bar  so  degraded  that  it  will  not  call  a  bar-meeting  ;  the  rival  candidates.  In  the  metropolitan  boroughs  the 
that  it  will  not  remonstrate;  that  it  will  not  protest  against  !  ministerialists  were  everywhere  defeated.  Not  one  of  the 
degradation  of  Irish  talent  ?  "  [sixteen  seats  ia  this  vast  centre  of  influence  conld  the 

On  the  secession  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  power,  the  Con-  government,  with  all  :1s  lavish  expenditure,  obtain.  In 
lerrative  Association  of  Ireland  was  dissolved  at  the  j  some  of  the  provincial  towns,  however — Bristol,  Eieter, 
,-nggestion  of  its  leader,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Boyton,  a  fellow  of  \  Newcastle,  Hull,  York,  Leeds,  Halifax,  and  Warrington — 
Trinity  College.  He  was  at  that  time  the  great  champion  j  a  tory  supplanted  a  whig.  At  Liverpool  the  contest  wan 
of  political  protestantism,  and  having  a  strong  apprehen-  intensely  exciting.  During  the  last  hour  of  polling  were 
lion  of  papal  ascendancy  in  Ireland,  his  logical  and  vebe-  seen  in  every  direction  vans,  gigs,  and  flies  in  rapid 
ment  eloquence  had  a  great  effect  on  the  public  mind.  '  motion,  and  the  price  of  a  vote  rose  from  £15  to  £'26. 


But   the  ultra-proteatant  or  Orange  party  were  by  no  j  The  result  was  the  return  of  lord  Sondon,  a  moderate  tory; 
means  disposed  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Sir   Howard   Douglas,  the  other  conservative  candidate, 

The  care  bestowed  on  the  registries  told  strongly  in  being  defeated  by  Mr.  Ewart.  In  Lancashire  and  Hamp- 
favour  of  the  conservatives  at  the  English  elections.  The  shire  both  the  liberal  candidates  were  defeated.  Man- 
exertions  they  made  to  secure  a  majority  were  immense.  |  Chester,  Birmingham,  Bolton,  Sheffield,  Preston,  and  most 
It  was  believed  at  the  time  that  the  Carlton  Olub  had  ex-  of  the  manufacturing  towns,  returned  liberals.  On  the 
pended  nearly  a  million  sterling  in  securing  the  success  of  .  whole,  the  government,  had  a  small  majority  of  the  500 
iheir  candidates  in  every  possible  way  in  which  money  |  English  members,  which  was  justly  regarded  as  on  astonish- 
could  be  made  available.     In  the  counties  and  boroughs,  i  iog  fact,  "considering  how  lately  the  country  had  been 


the  whigs  and  radicals  lost  about  100  seats,  but  after  all, 
Tilie  conservatives  could  muster  ouly  302  members,  against 
85G.  The  contests  were  unusually  numerous  and  severe, 
but  the  reform  act  machinery  worked  bo  well,  that  the 
elections  were  for  the  most  part  conducted  in  a  verv 


shaken  to  its  foundations  by  the  reform  tempest, 
eminently  instructive,"  says  Sir  A.  Alison,  "as  to  the 
strength  of  the  religious,  loyal,  and  orderly  feelings  which 
characterised  a  large  portion  of  the  English  people." 
Eminently  instructive,  also,  he  might  haveodded,  as  to  the. 
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folly  of  the  alarms  that  were  excited  during  the  reform 
agitation,  that  the  monarch;  and  the  aristocracy  would  be 
swept  away,  and  that  England  would  fall  under  the  power 
of  an  unmitigated  communism  and  rampant  democracy. 
In  Scotland,  however,  the  Reform  Act  had  wrought  a  com- 
plete revolution,  and  the  mass  of  the  electors  so  long 
excluded  from  political  power  used  the  privileges  they  had 
obtained  with  great  zeal  in  favour  of  the  party  to  which 
they  were  indebted  for  their  enfranchisement.  The  whole 
of  the  burghs,  twenty  in  number,  returned  liberal  members. 
Five  of  the  counties  were  gained  by  the  tories  and  three  by 
the  whiga,  where  respectively  they  had  formerly  failed. 
Glasgow,  whoso  voice  had  been  neutralised  by  returning  one 
representative  of  each  party,  now  returned  two  liberals. 
Serious  disturbances  took  place  at  Jedburgh  when  lard 
John  Scott,  the  tory  candidate,  made  his  appearance.  At 
Hawick,  in  the  tame  county,  the  rioting  was  still  worse. 
The  persons  who  came  to  vote  for  him  were  spit  upon, 
pelted  with  stones,  and  severely  struck.  In  some  cases  they 
were  thrown  into  the  stream  that  runs  through  the  town, 
and  subjected  to  the  most  shocking  indignities,  which  the 
judges  who  afterwards  tried  the  cases  declared  to  be 
"  worse  than  death  itself." 

But  the  new  government  met  its  Nemesis  in  Ireland. 
O'Connell  and  the  priests  were  resolved  that,  so  far  as  in 
them  lay,  protestaiit  ascendancy  should  not  be  re-established 
in  that  country.  The  Anti-Tory  Association  was  but  one 
of  many  names  and  forms  which  the  Protean  agitation  had 
assumed,  and  all  were  brought  to  bear  with  concentrated 
power  upon  every  point  to  secure  the  triumph  of  the 
ministerial  candidates.  Minor  differences  were  sunk  for 
the  occasion,  and  all  forces  were  combined  against  the 
government.  The  consequence  was  that  amongst  the  large 
constituencies  the  cause  of  reform  was  almost  everywhere 
successful.  In  Kerry,  in  Meath,  id  Youghal,  and  Tralee, 
the  candidates  returned  were  tbe  sons  and  nephew  of 
O'Connell.  He  himself  stood  a  severe  contest  for  Dublin, 
and  was  returned  with  Mr.  Ruthvcn,  but  was  unseated  on 
petition.  It  was  during  this  contest  that  he  recommended 
that  a  "death's  head  and  cross-bones"  should  be  painted 
on  the  door  of  every  elector  who  would  support  the  "  ne- 
farious and  blood-stained"  tithe  system. 

It  was  the  tremendous  exertions  of  Mr.  O'Connell  and 
his  followers  that  secured  tbe  triumph  of  the  liberal  party 
in  this  memorable  struggle.  The  first  trial  of  strength  was 
on  the  election  of  a  speaker.  Parliament  met  on  the  10th 
of  February,  and  lord  Francis  Egerton,  one  of  the  members 
for  Lancashire,  moved  that  Sir  C.  Manners  Sutton,  who 
for  eighteen  years  had  filled  the  chair  with  the  unanimous 
approbation  of  all  parties  in  the  house,  should  be  re-elected. 
Mr.  Denison,  one  of  the  members  for  Surrey,  proposed  Mr. 
Abererombie,  a  gentleman  of  high  position  at  the  bar,  and 
member  for  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  The  division,  It  was 
felt  on  both  sides,  would  be  decisive  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
government,  by  showing  whether  or  not  it  was  supported 
by  a  majority  of  the  new  parliament  which  was  the  response 
given  to  the  prime  minister's  appeal  to  tbe  country.  The 
house  was  the  fullest  on  record,  there  being  626  members 
present.  Mr.  Abererombie  was  elected  by  a  majority  of 
ten,  the  numbers  being  316  to  306,     Sir  Charles  Sutton 


was  supported  by  a  majority  of  the  English  members— 23 
but  his  opponent  had  a  majority  of  ten  of  thoScotch.  Still, 
had  the  decision  been  in  the  hands  of  the  British  repre- 
sentatives, government  would  have  had  a  majority  of  IS ; 
but  of  the  Irish  members  only  41  voted  for  Sutton,  while 
61  voted  for  Abererombie.  From  this  memorable  division 
two  things  were  evident  to  the  tories,  in  which  the  futura 
of  England  for  the  next  half  century  was  to  them  dis- 
sinctly  foreshadowed ;  the  first  was,  that  the  ministry  ra 
entirely,  on  party  questions,  at  the  mercy  of  the  Irish 
catholic  members:  the  second,  that  tbe  county  members 
of  the  whole  empire  were  ont-voted  by  the  borough 
members  in  the  proportion  of  35  to  20,  and  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  former  had  declared  for  the  conservative 

It  was  stated  that  this  result  was  accomplished  by  what 
was  called  tbe  Lichfield  House  compact,  which  made  a 
great  noise  at  the  time.  By  this  compact  it  was  alleged 
that  a  former  coalition  had  been  effected  between  the  whigs 
and  the  Irish  catholics ;  but  they  denied  that  there  was 
anything  formal  about  the  arrangement.  There  was  a 
meeting,  it  is  true,  at  Lichfield  House,  when  lord  John 
Russell  stated  his  intentions,  and  described  what  would  be 
his  parliamentary  tactics.  These  met  the  concurrence  of 
O'Connell  and  hi?  friends,  and  to  that  extent  alone,  even 
by  implication,  did  any  compact  exist.  Mr.  O'Connell  was 
accustomed  to  explain  bis  reason  for  supporting  the  whigs 
by  a  comparison  which  was  not  the  most  complimentary  to 
them;  he  said  they  were  like  an  old  hat  thrust  into* 
broken  pane  to  keep  out  the  cold, 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

The  Royal  Speech— Lord  Morpeth  move*  an  AmcnJracnt  to  (he  Addms- 

Carrled  fcy  a  Majority  or  Sercn-The  Klng'a  Anawer— Motion  of  LorJ 

Ctwndoa  on  (h*  Malt  DuUw_Th*  Appointment  of  Lord  LowtandaT)- 

aa  Ambaaaador  to  St.  Peterabnrg  canoeUeil  In  Deferenw  le  Public 

Opiolon— Dlaioiiters'  Marriasea-Miatatertal  BUI  on   Irish  TUW- 

Lord  John  Ruasell'a  Motion  on  Irish  Church  Temporallliea-TheBljtt 

or  iho  Stale  lo  Dlapoaa  or  Church  Property— Dersat  of  tha  Mlnliir;  " 

this  Question— Second  Defeat  on  their  Irish  Tilna  Bill-Sir  K°W" 

Peel'.    ItesljunUou— Ills   Parting   Statement    —   The    Wait   OB* 

Question. 

Sib   Robebt  Peel   hoped  that  by  earnestly  promoting 

practical  reforms,  and  improving  the  institutions  of  tie 

country  in  the  spirit  of  His  manifesto,  he  would  gradual!)' 

conciliate  a  number  of  members  of  independent  positi"11 

and  moderate  views,  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  secure  » 

working  majority.      He  therefore  did  not    resign   fbi11 

defeated  in  the  first  trial  of  strength  on  the  election  of  a 

ipeaker ;  and  the  same  consideration  induced  him  to  Iwld 

his  ground  when  he  was  defeated  on  the  amendment  «> 

tbe  address.      The  house  of  commons  met  for  the  dicpsui 

of  business  on  the  24th  of  February.     The  speech  from  ta» 

throne,  after  lamenting  the  destruction  of  the  houses  Qi 

parliament,  congratulated  the  country  on  the  prevaien 

commercial  prosperity,  which,  however,  was  aecoatp»D"a 

by  a  general  depression  of  the  agricultural  interest. 

king,   therefore,   recommended    to    the  consideration 

parliament  whether  it  might  not  be  in  their  power,  sW 

providing  for  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service,  and 
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aisteutly  with  the  steadfast  maintenance  of  the  public 
credit,  to  devise  a  method  for  mitigating  the  pressors  of 
those  local  charges  which  bore  heavily  on  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  land,  and  for  distributing  the  harden  of  them 
more  equally  over  other  descriptions  of  property.  When 
the  address  was  moved,  an  amendment  was  proposed  by 
lord  Morpeth,  which  was  designed  to  strike  at  the  very 
existence  of  the  new  ministry.  It  was  not  a  direct  censure 
upon  their  policy,  or  a  formal  declaration  of  want  of  con- 
fidence ;  but  it  affirmed  a  policy  materially  differing  from 
that  which  had  been  announced  by  Sir  Robert  Feel. 
It  expressed  a  hope  that  municipal  corporations  would  be 
placed  under  vigilant  popular  control ;  that  the  undoubted 
grievances  of  the  dissenters  would  be  considered  ;  that 
abuses  in  the  church  of  England  and  Ireland  would  be 
removed ;  and  it  lamented  the  dissolution  of  parliament  as 
an  unnecessary  measure,  by  which  the  progress  of  these  and 
other  reforms  had  been  interrupted  and  endangered,  This 
hostile  motion  gave  rise  to  a  debate  of  intense  earnestness, 
whkh  lasted  four  nights.  It  wasnot  easy  to  predict,  during 
the  course  of  the  conflict,  which  side  weuld  be  victorious. 
Even  the  whippeis-in  most  have  been  doubtful  of  the 
issue ;  but  the  contest  ended  in  the  triumph  of  the  liberals, 
who  had  a  majority  of  seven,  the  numbers  being  309  to  302. 
Of  the  English  members,  the  government  had  a  majority 
of  32 ;  and  of  the  English  and  Scotch  together,  of  16 ;  but  in 
Ireland,  Sir  Robert  Feel's  supporters  were  only  36,  while 
the  liberals  mustered  59 . 

When  the  amended  address  was  presented  to  the  king,  he 
wisely  recollected  his  position  as  a  constitutional  sovereign, 
■which  bad  been,  to  some  extent,  compromised  by  the  dis- 
missal of  an  administration  in  if  hich  the  country%ad  shown 
no  want  of  confidence,  and  by  the  uncalled-for  dissolution 
of  the  reformed  parliament  after  so  brief  an  existence.  His 
majesty,  therefore,  replied  as  follows :  — "  I  learn  with  regret 
that  yon  do  not  concur  with  me  in  the  policy  of  the  appeal 
which  I  have  recently  made  to  the  sense  of  my  people.  I 
never  have  exercised,  and  'will  never  exercise,  any  of  the 
prerogatives  which  I  hold,  except  for  the  single  purpose  of 
promoting  the  great  end  for  which  they  are  entrusted  to 
me — the  public  good;  and  I  confidently  trust  that  no 
measure  conducive  to  the  general  interests  will  be  endan- 
gered! or  interrupted  in  its  progress  by  the  opportunity  I 
have  afforded  to  my  faithful  and  loyal  subjects  of  express- 
ing their  opinions  through  the  choice  of  their  representa- 
tives in  parliament." 

As  ministers  did  not  resign  on  being  placed  in  a  minority 
the  second  time,  rumours  were  industriously  circulated  by 
their  opponents  tbat  they  meant  to  rule  the  country 
despotically  ;  that  they  were  about  to  dissolve  parliament 
the  second  time,  and  had  resolved  to  maintain  the  army  on 
their  own  responsibility,  without  the  Mutiny  Act,  On  the 
2nd  of  March  lord  John  Russell,  referring  to  these  rumours, 
gave  notice  that  he  intended  to  bring  forward  the  Irish 
appropriation  question,  and  the  question  of  municipal 
reform.  It  was  for  a  test  of  this  kind  that  Sir  Robert  Feel 
waited.  In  the  meantime  be  denied  that  he  had  any  such 
intentions  as  those  ascribed  to  him.  He  promised  that 
government  would  bring  in  a  bill  on  the  Irish  ohurch ;  but 
it  would  adhere  strictly  to  the  principle  that  ecclesiastical 


property  should  be  reserved  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  He 
declared  they  would  be  prepared  to  remedy  all  real  abuses, 
when  the  report  of  the  commissioners  appointed  for  their 
investigation  was  received. 

On  the  26th  of  March  the  marquis  of  Chandos  made  an 
attempt  to  obtain  come  relief  for  the  agricultural  interest, 
which  was  then  in  a  very  depressed  state,  and  the  measure 
he  proposed  was  the  abolition  of  the  malt  tax,  which 
brought  in  the  sum  of  £4,612,000.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
prophesied  that  if  this  tax  were  abolished  they  would  be  in 
for  a  property  tax.  He  said :  "  My  prophecy  is,  that  if 
you  repeal  this  tax  you  will  make  an  income  tax  necessary; 
to  that,  be  assured,  you  must  come  at  last,  if  yon  repeal 
the  malt  tax.  You  will  lay  your  taxes  on  articles  of 
general  consumption — on  tobacco,  on  spirits,  on  wine — 
and  you  will  meet  with  such  a  storm  that  will  make  you 
hastily  recede  from  your  first  advances  towards  a  substi- 
tute. To  a  property  tax,  then,  you  must  oome  ;  and  I 
congratulate  you,  gentlemen  of  the  landed  interest,  on  find- 
ing yourselves  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  the  malt  tax, 
and  fulling  on  a  good,  comfortable  property  tax,  with  a 
proposal,  probably,  for  a  graduated  scale.  And  you  who 
represent  the  heavy  land  of  this  country,  the  clay  soils — 
the  soils  unfit  for  barley — I  felicitate  you  on  the  prospect 
that  lies  before  you.  If  you  think  that  the  substitute  will 
bo  advantageous  to  your  interests,  be  it  so  ;  but  do  not — 
when,  hereafter  you  discover  your  mistake — do  not  lay  the 
blame  upon  those  who  offered  you  a  timely  warning,  and 
cautioned  you  against  exchanging  the  light  pressure  of  a 
malt  duty  for  thescourge  of  a  property  tax."  The  motion 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  360  to  192.  In  this  debate 
Sir  Robert  Peel  gave  some  interesting  information  with 
regard  to  the  change  in  the  social  habits  of  the  people 
during  tho  past  century.  In  the  year  1722  the  popula- 
tion of  England  amounted  to  only  6,000,000,  and  the  beer 
consumed  was  6,000,000  barrela,  giving  one  barrel  to 
every  man,  woman,  and  child.  In  1833  the  population 
was  14,000,000,  and  yet  the- annual  consumption  for  the 
last  three  years  preceding  the  repeal  of  the  Beer  Act  was 
only  6,200,000  barrels,  being  little  more  than  half  a  barrel 
for  each  person.  So  large  a  consumption  of  beer  in  the 
olden  times  might  strike  us  as  indicating  intemperate 
habits  ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  beer  was  then 
tbe  ordinary  beverage  taken  at  meals  for  which  tea  and 
coffee  have  since  been  substituted.  ,  If  the  number  of 
cups  of  tea  each  person  drinks  in  the  year  could  be  ascer- 
tained, the  quantity  would  be  found  more  than  a  barrel. 
But  if  the  number  of  cups  cannot  be  ascertained,  tho 
number  of  ounces  may.  Sir  Robert  Feel  stated  tbat  in 
1834  the  consumption  of  tea  hod  increased,  since  1722, 
from  370,000  lbs.,  or  an  ounce  to  each  person,  to 
111,829,000  lbs.,  or  2}  lbs.  to  each  person.  The  consump- 
tion of  coffee  was  only  three-fourths  of  an  ounce  for 
each  person,  and  it  increased  in  nearly  the  same  propor- 
tion. The  consumption  of  spirits  also  increased  greatly, 
having  nearly  doubled  in  the  period  mentioned. 

Tbe   premier  was  at  this  time    subjected    to   a  great 
mortification,  in  being  compelled  by  the  house  of  com-    . 
mons,  and  public  opinion  out  of  doors,  to   cancel  the 
appointment  of  the  marquis  of  Londonderry  aa  a 
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dor  .to  St.  Peteraburgh.  A  deep  sympathy  pervaded  the 
public  mind  in  the  United  Kingdom  with  the  oppressed 
Poles,  and  an  abhorrence  of  the  unrelenting  despotism  of 
Russia.  The  marquis  of  Londonderry  had  distinguished 
himself  by  sympathies  of  an  opposite  kind — by  manifesting 
distrust  of  the  people,  and  by  favouring  a  policy  at  home 
and  abroad  which  aimed  at  keeping  down  the  democracy.  I 
It  was  generally  felt  that  England  could  not  be  fairly  i 
represented  at  the  court  of  St.  Petersburgh  by  a  man  of 
such  well-known  sentiments.  The  press  was  bud  in  its 
condemnation  of  the  appointment,  and  Mr.  Sheil  brought 
the  subject  before  the  house  of  commons  by  moving  that 
an  address  be  presented  to  his  majesty  for  a  copy  of  the 
appointment.  As  lord  Stanley  declared  emphatically ' 
against  the  selection  of  the  noble  marquis  for  such  a 
mission,  it  was  evident  that  if  government  had  gone  to 
a  division  they  would  have  been  defeated.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  therefore  gave  way  with  a  good  grace,  stating  that 
the  appointment  had  not  been  formally  made  out;  and 
though  the  house  seemed  to  be  interfering  unduly  with 
the  royal  prerogative,  he  would  not  advise  his  majesty  to 
persist  in  it.  The  motion  was  then  withdrawn,  and 
when  lord  Londonderry  read  the  report  of  the  debate  in 
the  papers  next  day,  he  immediately  sent  in  his  resigna- 

In  announcing  this  in  the  bouse  of  peers,  he  said : 
"  Having  but  one  object,  and  that  to  serve  the  king 
honestly,  and  to  the  beat  of  my  ability,  were  I  to  depart 
from  this  country,  after  what  has  passed  in  the  house  of 
commons,  I  should  feel  myself,  as  a  representative  of  his 
majesty,  placed  in  a  new,  false,  and  improper  position. 
My  efficiency  would  be  impaired,  and  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  me  to  fill  the  office  to  which  I  have  been  called 
with  proper  dignity  »r  effect.  Upon  these  grounds,  I 
have  now  to  announce  that  no  consideration  will  induce 
me  to  accept  the  office  which  his  majesty  has  been  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  confer  on  me." 

The  spirit  in  which  the  liberal  organs  of  public  opinion 
regarded  the  appointment  may  be  inferred  from  a  sentence 
in  the  Timer: :  "  We  notice,  merely  to  discountenance  an 
absurd  report,  that  lord  Londonderry  has  been,  or  is  to  be, 
named  ambassador  to  St.  Petersburgh.  The  rumour  is  a 
sorry  joke."  Some  of  the  noble  lord's  antecedents  were- 
now  remembered  against  him.  It  appeared  that  he  bad 
been  soliciting  a  pension  from  lord  Liverpool  as  a  reward 
for  diplomatic  services  already  too  liberally  paid  for,  and 
that  his  lordship  had  written  on  the  back  of  the  applica- 
tion, "  This  is  too  bad."  It  was  now  felt  to  be  too  bad 
that  a  nobleman  who  had  derided  the  claims  of  the  Poles 
as  rebellious  subjects,  and  who  bad  evinced  a  warm  sym- 
pathy with  such  brutal  despots  as  Don  Carlos  and  Don 
Miguel,  should  have  received  one  of  the  moat  important 
diplomatic  appointments  at  the  disposal  of  the  sovereign. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  transaction  bad  a  damaging 
effect  upon  the  government. 

This  cannot  surprise  any  one  who  knows  the  intensity 
of  the  feeling  which  the  perfidy  and  barbarity  of  Russia 
towards  the  Poles  bad  produced  in  the  public  mind 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  Indeed,  the  condition  i 
of  Poland   has   always   been  a   subject   of  deep  interest ' 


and  sympathy,  especially  since  its  partition  between 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia — the  foulest  crime  ever  per- 
petrated against  freedom  by  a  combination  of  despotic 
powers.  Feeling  this,  we  recall  to  our  readers'  re- 
collection some  points  in  her  sad  history  which  have 
already  been  recorded.  The  interest  was  kept  up  during 
the  period  of  the  French  war  by  the  bravery  with  which  the 
Polish  legions  fought  in  other  lands,  and  the  ingratitude 
with  which  they  were  treated  by  France.  To  them  "the 
tent  was  their  home,  the  battle-field  their  country,"  until 
the  hour  should  come  when  they  would  be  enabled  to  re-eon  - 
quer  their  freedom,  and  strike  down  the  oppressors  of  their 
country — a  hope  which  never  died  in  Polish  hearts,  whether 
groaning  under  their  heavy  chains  at  home  or  following 
the  fortunes  of  Napoleon  abroad.  Freely  and  recklessly 
did  they  shed  their  blood  in  the  cause  of  freedom  in  other 
countries,  in  the  hope  that  some  day  they  should  receive 
foreign  aid,  to  realise  their  patriotic  aspirations.  Bui 
their  blood  flowed  in  vain.  In  every  treaty  which  their 
valour  had  been  instrumental  in  winning,  their  service! 
were  overlooked,  and  their  country  was  forgotten.  In  the 
year  180G,  however,  the  advance  of  the  French  army  into 
Poland  excited  their  hopes  to  the  utmost,  and  promised  s 
restoration  of  their  country  to  the  position  of  so  inde- 
pendent kingdom.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  Poles  WM 
excited  to  the  utmost.  Polish  regiments  were  organised 
with  marvellous  rapidity,  and  the  array  of  Napoleon  was 
increased  by  thousands.  But  Napoleon  cruelly  disap- 
pointed their  too  sanguine  hopes,  and  dissipated  their 
illusions.  Instead  of  restoring  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
he  merely  formed  a  small  portion  of  his  conquests  into 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  which  he  united  wits 
Saxony.  Still,  though  deluded  and  disappointed  by  the 
emperor,  they  were  ever  ready  to  fight  against  their 
oppressors,  and  credulously  accepted  the  promises  which 
had  so  often  deceived  them,  though  the  more  reflecting 
portion  of  the  people  said,  "  We  are  flattered  when  our 
services  are  required.  Is  Poland  always  to  be  fed  on 
hope  alone  1 "  Yet,  when  the  French  invaded  Russia,  in 
1812,  the  more  ardent  of  the  Poles  were  fascinated  by  the 
arts  of  Napoleon.  They  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  were 
full  of  enthusiasm,  until  they  learned  at  Wilna  that  he  had 
guaranteed  to  the  emperor  Francis  the  integrity  of  the 
Austrian  possessions  in  Poland.  In  connection  with  the 
treaty  of  1814,  however,  the  restoration  of  Poland  be- 
came a  subject  of  anxious  consideration.  The  justice, 
policy,  and  humanity  of  this  measure  were  powerfully 
advocated  by  France  and  England,  and  a  satisfactory 
adjustment  would  probably  have  been  effected,  but 
for  the  escape  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  which  pro- 
duced a  general  feeling  of  alarm  throughout  Europe, 
in  presence  of  common  danger,  and  led  the  other 
powers  to  acquiesce  in  a  hasty  concession,  by  Russia,  with 
the  object  of  preventing  the  Poles  from  swelling  the  ranks 
of  the  invader.  It  was  decided  that  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Warsaw  should  be  attached  to  the  empire  under  the  name 
of  the  "kingdom  of  Poland,"  and  that  it  should  be 
governed  by  separate  institutions.  In  the  words  of  the 
treaty  of  Vienna— "  The  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  with  the  ex* 
ception  of  those  provinces  and  districts  which  are  other- 
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-wise  disposed  of,  is  united  to  Rossis.  It  shall  be  irre- 
vocably bound  to  the  Russian  empire  by  its  constitution,  to 
be  enjoyed  by  his  majesty  the  emperor  of  all  the  Rirssiaa, 
his  heirs,  and  successors,  for  ever."  By  the  same  treaty 
Gallicia  was  restored  to  Austria  ;  the  Duchy  of  Paten  was 
surrendered  to  Prussia  ;  and  the  district  of  Cracow  was 
fornftd  into  a  republic  ;  while  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw, 
with  'a  population  of  about  four  millions,  reverted  to 
Kussia,  was  constituted  into  a  kingdom  under  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  czar.  "  The  kingdom  of  Poland,"  said  the 
r  Alexander,  "  shall  bo  united  to  the  empire  of 
a  by  the  title  of  its  own  constitution,  on  which  I  am 
is  of  founding  the  happiness  of  the  country.  ™  The 
new  kingdom  of  Poland  was  therefore  proclaimed  on  the 
30th  of  June,  1816;  and  on  the  24th  of  December  follow- 
ing a  constitutional  charter  of  the  most  liberal  character  was 
granted.  The  Roman  catholic  religion  was  established, 
with  perfect  equality  of  civil  rights  for  all  dissenters.  The 
liberty  of  the  press  was  recognised  to  the  fullest  extent ; 
the  inviolability  of  personal  property  was  secured;  all 
pnbnc  business  was  to  be  transacted  in  the  Polish  lan- 
guage ;  and  all  offices,  civil  and  military,  were  to  be  held 
by  Poles  alone.  Two  chambers,  one  of  deputies  and  one 
of  senators,  were  to  constitute  the  national  legislature. 
The  power  of  the  crown  was  subjected  to  proper  constitu- 
tional limits.  Ministers  were  declared  responsible  to  the 
legislature,  whose  deliberations  were  to  be  public.  The 
senators  were  appointed  by  the  king,  and  to  hold  their 
offices  for  life.  The  franchise  was  extensive  and  adequate, 
comprising  all  landowners,  however  small,  all  manufac- 
turers and  shop-keepers  possessing  a  small  capital,  all 
rectors  and  vicars,  and  all  artists  or  mechanics  distin- 
guished for  talent.  The  independence  of  the  judges  was 
guaranteed,  and  the  king  must  always  be  crowned  in 
Warsaw.  The  affairs  of  Poland  were  conducted,  on  the 
whole,  according  to  the  constitution  till  1820,  though  from 
the  first  there  had  been  some  encroachments  and  breaches. 
But  from  1820,  when  the  Holy  Alliance  was  established, 
and  began  to  exert  its  malign  influence,  there  was  no  dis- 
guise about  the  design  to  suppress  the  national  independ- 
ence of  Poland.  The  grand  duke  Constantino,  aa  un- 
tamed tiger,  was  commander-in- chief  of  the  army  in  that 
country,  and  he  not  only  trampled  upon  the  constitution, 
bat  perpetrated  outrages  which  betrayed  a  mixture  of 
ferocity,  cruelty,  and  cowardice  altogether  unparalleled. 
Women  were  insulted,  reviled,  and  kicked,  their  heads 
were  shared,  they  were  tarred  and  feathered,  and  thus 
exhibited  for  the  amusement  of  their  savage  tormentors. 
A  legion  of  spies  overspread  the  country,  and  a  reign  of 
terror  was  established.  Tho  liberty  of  the  press  and  trial 
by  jury  were  abolished,  giving  place  to  arbitrary  arrests, 
liidden  condemnations  and  banishment  to  Siberia,  or  in- 
carceration in  foul  dungeons.  No  diet  was  convoked  from 
1820  to  1825 ;  and  only  one  from  that  year  until  after  the 
accession  of  Nicholas,  in  1829. 

Thus  tortured  and  driven  to  madness,-  the  Poles  began 
to  conspire  against  the  brutal  and  perfidious  tyranny  by 
which  they  were  oppressed.  The  train  of  revolution  had 
been  laid,  and  the  French  revolution  of  July,  1830, 
supplied  the  electric  sparks  by  which  it  wns  ignited.    The 


army,  at  the  same  time,  had  got  the  notion  that  it  w 
be  removed  to  the  South  of  Europe,  to  assii 
freedom  in  France  and  other  countries,  and  that  it  was  to 
be  replaced  by  a  native  Muscovite  force.  The  students  of 
the  military  schools  had  also  been  exasperated  by  the 
arbitrary  arrests  of  some  of  their  number,  and  they  began 
to  sympathise  with  the  disaffected  people.  These  ardent 
youths  therefore  determined  to  lead  the  van  of  revolution, 
and  to  strike  the  first  blow  against  the  oppressors  of 
their  country.  On  the  29th  of  November,  1830,  in 
accordance  with  a  preconcerted  plan,  tbey  proceeded 
armed  to  the  grand  duke's  palace,  into  which  they  forced 
their  way.  They  were  first  opposed  by  the  director  of 
police,  who  was  wounded,  and  fled ;  next  by  the  Russian 
general,  Gendere,  a  monster  of  cruelty,  whom  they  killed. 
By  the  closing  of  a  secret  door,  the  grand  duke  was 
enabled  to  escape,  undressed,  through  a  window.  The 
object  of  the  insurgents  was  to  take  him  prisoner, 
and  hold  him  as  a  hostage.  He  succeeded,  however,  in 
getting  to  the  barracks,  which  were  near  the  palace,  and 
the  imperial  guards  turned  out  and  opposed  the  insurgents 
on  their  return  to  the  city,  but  in  vain:  800  of  their 
number  were  killed,  and  the  triumphant  students  passed 
on  to  the  city,  where  they  liberated  all  the  state  prisoners, 
and  were  joined  by  the  school  of  engineers  and  the 
students  of  the  university.  A  party  entered  the  two 
theatres — which  were  open — and  exclaimed,  "  Women, 
home !  Men,  to  arms  ! "  ,  The  summons  was'  instantly 
obeyed.  The  arsenal  was  forced — the  whole  city  felt  the 
electric  shock ;  the  spirit  of  freedom  thrilled  every  Polish 
heart ;  and  in  less  than  two  hours  40,000  men  were  up  in 
arms.  All  the  Polish  troops  in  Warsaw,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  regiments  which  the  grand  duke  forced  to 
remain  with  him,  joined  the  insurgents.  ■  Constantino 
made  several  attempts  to  enter  the  city,  but  was  repulsed, 
and  at  length  gave  up  the  attempt  in  despair;  and  Th 
twelve  hours  the  revolution  was  completed.  The  func- 
tionaries of  the  government  having  abandoned  their  pasta, 
an  administrative  council  was  immediately  formed,  con- 
sisting of  men  distinguahed  for  their  talents,  their  charac- 
ters, and  their  services.  But  their  policy  was  hesitating 
and  moderate.  Instead  of  carrying  out  the  revolution 
with  spirit,  and  capturing  Constantino  and  the  army, 
aa  they  might  have  done,  they  allowed  him  to  escape 
under  a  convention,  issued  their  decrees  in  the  name  of 
the  czar,  and  demanded  only  the  restoration  of  the 
violated  charter.  They  -forgot  that  there  should  be 
no  half  measures  in  a  revolution.  When  they  sheathed 
the  sword  and  hod  recourse  to  negotiation,  the  em- 
peror, of  course,  required,  as  a  preliminary,  absolute  sub- 
mission, and  implicit  trust  in  a  power  already  proved  cruel 
and  perfidious.  They  allowed  the  national  enthusiasm  to 
subside  during  the  delay,  and  when  that  was  done  they 
reversed  their  own  policy  by  declaring  the  throne  vacant. 
Thus  precious  time  and  favourable  opportunities  were  lost. 
But  when  they  saw  that  negotiation  was  vain,  tbey  pre- 
pared for  a  desperate  struggle  with  the  sword,  and  nobly 
did  they  fight  the  battle  of  freedom.  All  Europe  was 
thrilled  with  the  tidings  of  their  stupendous  efforte  and 
sacrifices,  their  displays  of  bravery  and  heroic  daring. 
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worthy  of  the  best  tiroes  in  the  history  of  that  gallant 
nation'.  On  the  25th  of  February,  1831,  the  deule  mum 
of  Prussia,  fi  ret  brought  into  contact  with  the  patriotic 
forces  at  Grochow,  recoiled  from  the  shock  after  a  san- 
guinary conflict.  Several  battles  were  fought  in  March, 
and  the  war  was  continued,  with  varying  success,  daring 
the  summer.  In  September  was  fought  the  great  battle  at 
Warsaw,  which  lasted  three  days,  and  ended  in  the  defeat 
of  the  roles,  after  one  of  the  most  glorious  struggles 
recorded  in  history.  It  was  impossible  that  the  people  of 
England  could  avoid  sympathising  with  this  effort,  still 
more  warmly  than  with  the  French  in  their  three  days  of 
July,  which  had  snch  a  different  result.  But  all  that  the 
gallant  Poles  could  get  was  barren  sympathy  and  moral 
support,  which  went  for  little  with  the  brstal  despot, 
who  now  aimed  what  he  regarded  as  a  mortal  blow  at  the 
life  of  the  victim- nation.  The  result  is  described  by  a  sym- 
pathetic writer; — "  This  blow  proved  decisive.  European 
interference  had  been  hoped  for,  but  in  vain ;  the  faith  of 
treaties  had  been  appealed  to  without  effect ;  the  interests 
and  the  sympathies  of  the  civilised  nations  of  the  west  and 
the  south  had  been  invoked  to  no  purpose;  a  powerful  force 
still  remained,  and  for  a  time,  at  least,  a  partisan  warfare 
might  have  been  carried  on  ;  but,  thus  abandoned  to  its 
own  resources,  Poland  must  at  lust  have  yielded  ,to  her 
gigantic  antagonist,  That  country  had  no  mountain  fast- 
nesses where  her  children,  when  overpowered  by  numbers, 
might  take  shelter ;  it  had  no  fortresses  capable  of  arresting 
and  breaking  the  force  of  her  assailants.  Nothing  could  have 
saved  her  but  a  prompt  and  active  interposition,  founded 
on  the  treaty  of  Vienna ;  and  such  was  the  situation  of 
France  and  England  at  the  time,  that  neither  judged  it 
safe  or  expedient  to  interfere  otherwise  than  by  remon- 
strance. The  Poles  submitted.  With  reluctance  they  laid 
down  those  arms  which  they  had  taken  up  in  the  hope  of 
re-couquering  their  national  independence,  and  which  they 
had  so  gloriously  employed  in  many  a. hard-fought  field. 
But  all  former  experience  of  Muscovite  vengeance  could 
scarcely  have  prepared  them  for  the  miseries  which  have 
since  been  accumulated,  in  new  and  fearful  forms,  on  their 
unhappy  country.  To  say  nothing  of  proscription  and 
con  fiscal  ion,  her  plains  have  been  covered  with  ruins,  her 
resources  exhausted,  her  industry  and  commerce  destroyed ; 
abundance  hat  given  place  to  wretchedness  and  want ;  she 
has  no  longer  a  name  or  a  place  amongst  the  nations ;  her 
language,  her  literature,  and  her  history  cannot  any  more 
be  publicly  taught  in  her  schools;  and  every  effort  has  been 
mode  to  destroy  that  sentiment  of  nationality  which  is  part 
of  the  inheritance  of  every  Pole.  And  all  this  has  been 
done  in  the  face  of  the  public  guarantee  of  the  powers  of 
Europe,  if  not  without  remonstrance,  at  least  without  any 
effectual  opposition." 

To  return  to  home  affairs.  Sir  Robert  Peel  applied  him- 
self with  great  energy  and  diligence  to  the  legislative  work 
that  he  had  proposed  for  his  government.  On  the  17th  be 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  relieve  dissenters  from 
the  disabilities  under  which  they  laboured  with  regard  to 
the  law  of  marriage.  It  was  felt  to  be  a  great  grievance 
that  nonconform  is  ts  could  not  be  married  except  accord- 
ing to  the  rites  of  the  established  church,  to  which  they  had 


>bjections.  Attempts  hod  been  made  by  the 
whig*  to  relieve  them,  but  in  a  hesitating  manner,  and 
with  only  a  half  recognition  of  the  principle  of  religions 
equality.  Sir  Robert  Peel  took  up  the  subject  in  a  mora 
liberal  spirit  and  with  more  enlightened  views.  He  pro- 
posed that,  so  far  as  the  state  bad  to  do  with  marriage,  it 
should  assume  the  form  of  a  civil  contract  only,  leaving 
the  parties  to  solemnise  it  with  whatever  religious  cere- 
monies they  chose.  The  bill  for  this  purpose  met  the 
approval  of  the  house,  and  would  have  satisfied  the  dis- 
senters, if  Sir  Robert  Peel  hod  remained  in  office  lose 
enough  to  pass  it.  All  the  committees  of  the  preceding 
year  were  re-appointed,  in  order  to  redeem,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  time  lost  by  tlte  dissolution.  A  measure  wsj 
brought  forward  for  the  improvement  of  the  resources  of 
the  church  of  England,  by  turning  some  of  the  larger 
incomes  to  better  account,  and  by  creating  two  additional 
bishoprics,  Ripon  and  Manchester.  The  premier  did  not 
act  towards  the  dissenters  in  the  same  liberal  spirit  with 
regard  to  academic  education  as  he  did  with  regard  to 
They  were  excluded  from  the  privileges  of  the 
;  and  yet  when  it  was  proposed  to  grant  a 
charter  to  the  London  University,  that  it  might  be  able  to 
confer  degree;,  the  government  opposed  the  motion  for  in 
address  to  the  king  on  the  subject,  and  were  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  240  to  136. 

On  the  20th  of  March  Sir  Henry  Harding  brought 
forward  the  ministerial  plan  for  the  settlement  of  the 
tithe  question.  It  was  proposed  that  in  future  titbst 
should  be  recoverable  only  from  the  bead  landlord,  sad 
that  the  owner  should  be  entitled  to  recover  only  7i 
per  cent,  of  the  amount,  25  per  cent,  being  allowed  fur 
the  cost  of  collection,  and  the  risk  and  liability  which  the 
landlord  assumed.  He  might,  redeem  it,  if  he  wished,  at 
twenty  years'  purchase,  calculated  upon  the  diminished 
rate.  The  purchase -money  was  to  be  invested  in  land  or 
otherwise  for  the  benefit  of  the  rectors  and  other  tithe- 
owners.  The  arrearj  of  1834  were  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
residue  of  the  million  advanced  from  the  consolidated 
fund,  and  the  repayments  of  the  clergy  for  the  loans  the; 
had  received  were  to  be  remitted.  There  was  a  good  d«! 
of  discussion  on  this  plan,  lord  John  Russell  contending 
that  it  was  the  same  in  substance  as  the  one  brought 
forward  last  session  by  the  late  government.  There  wis, 
however,  some  difference  between  the  two  measures.  Is 
the  former,  the  landlords  were  to  get  two- fifths,  or  £40, 
out  of  every  £100,  securing  to  the  clergy  77  J  per  cent.., 
and  involving  an  annual  charge  of  17  j  per  cent,  on  the 
consolidated  fund.  This  was  the  shape  the  measure  had 
assumed  as  the  result  of  amendments  carried  in  committee. 
The  ministerial  resolution  was  carried  by  a  majority  nf 
213  to  198. 

But  all  this  was  but  preliminary  to  the  great  battle 
which  commenced  on  the  30th  of  this  month,  and  which 
decided  the  fate  of  the  ministry.  Lord  John  Russell, 
after  the  house,  hid  been  called  over,  moved,  "  That  the 
house  should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whoW 
house,  to  consider  the  temporalities  of  the  church  of  Ireland, 
with  a  view  of  applying  any  surplus  of  the  revenues  not 
required  for  the  spiritual  core  of  its  members  to  the  general 
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education  of  oil  classes  of  the  people,  without  distinction 
of  religious  persuasion."  This  resolution  -was  skilfully 
framed  to  secure  the  support  of  all  too  liberal  party,  and 
of  the  English  dissenters  as  well  as  the  Irish  catholics; 
ail  of  them  being  able  to  agree  upon  it,  and  to  act  together 
without  inconsistency,  though  each  might  act  from  different 
motives  and  with  different  objects.  The  discussion  was 
particularly  interesting,  as  it  turned  very  much  upon  the 
great  question  of  religious  establishments.  Lord  John 
Russell,  krd  Howick,  and  Mr.  Shell,  while  folly  admitting 
that  an  establishment  tends  to  promote  religion  and  to  pre- 
serve good  order,  contended  that  it  ought  not  to  be  main- 


serving  and  extending  the  protectant  faith  in  Ireland? 
In  the  course  of  something  more  than  a  century  it  was 
stated  that  its  revenues  had  increased  sevenfold,  and  now 
amounted  to  £800,000  a-year.  Had  its  efficiency  increased 
in  the  same  proportion  ?  Had  it  even  succeeded  in  keeping 
its  own  small  flocks  within  the  fold  ?  On  the  contrary,  they 
adduced  statistics  to  show  a  lamentable  falling  off  in  their 
numbers.  For  example,  lord  John  Russell  said,  "By 
I  Tighe's  History  of  Kilkenny,  it  appears  that  the  number 
j  of  protestint  families  in  1731  was  1,055,  but  in  1800  they 
had  been  reduced  to  941.  The  total  number  of  proteatantx 
I  at  the  former  period  was  5,238,  while  the  population  of 


tained  where  it  fails  to  secure  these  objects,  and  that  it 
most  always  fail  when,  as  in  Ireland,  the  members  of  the 
established  church  are  only  a  minority  of  the  nation, 
while  the  majority,  constituting  most  of  the  poorer  classes, 
are  thrown  upon  tjie  voluntary  system  for  the  support  of 
their  clergy.  Concurring  with  Paley  in  his  view  ef  a 
church  establishment — that  it  should  be  founded  upon 
utility,  that  it  should  communicate  religious  knowledge 
to  the  masses  of  the  people,  that  it  should  not  be  debased 
into  a  state  engine  or  an  instrument  of  political  power— 
tbey  demanded  whether  the  church  of  Ireland  fulfilled 
then  essential  conditions  of  an  establishment.  They  asked 
whether  its  immense  revenues  bad  been  employed  in  pre- 
UM.—NSW  Urates. 


the  county,  which  in  1800  was  108,000,  in  1781  was  only 
42,108  souls.  From  Stuart's  History  of  Armagh,  we  find 
that  sixty  years  ago  the  protectants  in  that  county  were 
as  two  to  one ;  now  they  are  as  one  to  three.  In  1733 
the  Roman  catholics  in  Kerry  were  twelve  to  one  protectant, 
and  now  the  former  are  much  more  numerous  than  even 
that  proportion.  In  Tullamore,  in  1731,  there  were  C4 
protestants  to  613  Roman  catholics;  but  according  to 
Mason's  parochial  survey,  in  1818  the  protcstanta  had 
diminished  to  only  five,  while  the  Roman  catholics  had 
augmented  to  2,455.  On  the  whole,  from  the  best  compu- 
tation he  had  seen — and  be  believed  it  was  not  exaggerated 
one  way  or  the  other — the  entire  number  of  protestants 
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belonging  to  the  established  church  in  Ireland  can  hardly 
be  stated  higher  than  750,000 ;  and  of  those  400,000 
resident  in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Armagh." 

Such  being  tho  facta  of  the  case,  the  liberals  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  reform  was  inevitable.  In  order  to  adapt 
the  establishment  to  the  requirements  of  the  protectant 
population,  there  must  be  a  large  reduction,  and  the  surplus 
funds  that  remained  ought  to  be  applied  to  some  object  by 
■which  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  people 
would  be  promoted.  The  least  objectionable  mode  in 
which  the  money  could  be  applied  was  the  general  educa- 
tion of  the  poor  under  the  national  board,  by  which  children 
of  all  denominations  could  be  educated  in  harmony  together, 
as  they  had  been  ever  since  its  establishment.  The  reformers 
denied  that  there  was  any  analogy  between  the  revenues  of 
the  established  church  and  private  property.  The  acts  of 
parliament  securing  those  revenues  had  all  treated  them  as 
being  held  in  trust  fur  the  benefit  of  the  nation  ;  and  after 
leaving  ample  means  for  the  due  execution  of  the  trust,  so 
far  as  it  was  really  practicable,  the  legislature  was  com- 
petent to  apply  the  balance  in  accomplishing  by  other 
agency  than  the  protestant  clergy,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
the  objects  originally  contemplated  by  the  founders  of  the 
religious  endowments. 

The  cose  of  the  Irish  church  was  stated  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  lord  Stanley,  and  Sir  James  Graham,  who  argued 
that  its  revenues  were  greatly  exaggerated,  subjected  to 
heavy  drawbacks  and  deductions.  The  vestry  cess  had 
been  abolished.  A  tax  exclusively  borne  by  the  clergy  of 
three  to  fifteen  per  cent,  had  been  laid  upon  all  livings, 
and  the  Church  Temporalities  Act  provided  that  in  all 
parishes  in  which  service  had  not  been  performed  from 
1830  to  1333,  when  a  vacancy  occurred,  there  should  be 
no  re-appointment,  and  the  revenues  of  that  living,  after 
paying  a  curate,  should  be  destined  to  other  parishes  dif- 
ferently situated,  but  for  purposes  strictly  protestant. 
Here,  then,  is  a  provision  already  made  for  the  progressive 
diminution  or  extinction  of  the  episcopal  church  in  those 
districts  where  it  is  not  called  for,  and  can  be  of  no  utility. 
Whence,  then,  the  anxiety  to  take  away  a  surplus,  which, 
in  oil  probability,  will  not  exceed  £100,000  a  year,  from  a 
church  already  subjected  to  such  heavy  and  exclusive 
burdens?  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  object  of  this 
appropriation  is  to  apply  the  income  seized  to  the  payment 
of  the  national  debt,  or  that  it  is  justified  by  any  state 
necessity.  They  argued  that  if  the  appropriation  clause,  as 
now  shaped,  once  passed  into  law,  not  only  would  the  pro- 
testant faith  cease  to  be  the  established  religion  in  Ireland, 
but  the  measure  would  be  fatal  to  the  established  church 
in  England  also.  It  was  to  avoid  that  danger  that  the 
Irish  legislature  at  the  union  had  stipulated  for  the  safety 
of  the  protestant  church,  and  without  going  the  length  of 
contending  that  those  articles  were  like  the  laws  of,  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  which  conld  not  be  altered,  yet  they 
should  not  be  infringed  upon  without  evident  and  pressing 
necessity ;  and  if  there  was  any  one  Irish  interest  that 
should  bo  treated  with  special  tenderness,  it  was  that  of 
the  church,  which,  owing  to  the  minority  which  constituted 
its  adherence,  was  beset  with  peculiar  dangers.  Besides,  it 
was  asked,  what  chance  was  there  that  the 


this  principle  and  the  alienation  of  church  property  would 
pacify  the  Roman  catholics,  or  heal  the  divisions  of  that 
unhappy  country?  Would  resistance  to  the  payment  of  titha 
to  o  protestant  church  be  removed  by  applying  a  small 
fraction  of  its  income  to  a  different  purpose?  Suppose  the 
incumbents  were  removed  from  one-fourth  of  the  parishes 
in  Ireland,  and  their  revenues  applied  to  the  national 
schools,  wonld  that  alleviate  the  discontent  in  the  remaining 
thre = -fourths,  where  the  incumbents  still  resided  and  per- 
formed their  functions  ?  Would  it  not  rather  increase  the 
agitation  by  encouraging  the  hope  that  by  perseverance  the 
church  would  be  stripped  of  all  her  revenues  1  The  measure, 
therefore,  instead  of  bringing  peace,  would  only  stimulate 
strife  and  protract  war.  In  fact,  the  conservatives  con- 
tended that  this  was  only  the  first  of  a  series  of  measures 
avowedly  intended  to  annihilate  the  protestant  establish- 
ment. What  said  archbishop  M'Hale  in  3833,  after  four 
years'  enjoyment  of  the  rights  and  privileges  granted  by 
the  Emancipation  Act?  Ho  said,  "After  all  the  evils 
which  have  fallen  on  this  devoted  land,  it  is  a  consolation 
to  reflect  that  the  legislative  axe  is  at  last  laid  to  the  root 
of  the  establishment.  The  pruncra  of  our  ecclesiastical 
establishments  have  not  read  the  Roman  history  in  vain, 
when  the  two  overshadowing  plants  which  spread  their 
narcotic  poisonous  influence  all  around  them  have  been 
laid  low.  This  is  but  the  prelude  of  a  further  and  stilt 
more  enlarged  process  of  extinction.  By  every  reform 
abuses  will  be  removed,  until  it  is  to  be  hoped,  not  a  single 
vestige  of  that  mighty  nuisance  will  remain."  Mr.  O'Con- 
neil  was  not  less  frank  in  his  avowal  of  ulterior  objects. 
In  October,  1834,  he  said:—"  It  is  quite  true  that  I 
demanded  but  a  partial  reduction.  It  was  three-fifths 
of  the  tithes.  Why  did  I  ask  no  more?  Because  I  had  no 
chance,  in  the  first  instance,  of  getting  the  whole  abolished; 
and  I  only  got  two-fifths,  being  less  than  I  demanded.  •  I 
had,  therefore,  no  chance  of  getting  the  entire  destroyed ; 
and,  because  I  am  one  of  those  who  are  always  willing  to 
accept  an  instalment,  however  small,  of  the  real  national 
debt — the  people's  debt — I  determined  to  go  on,  and  look 
for  the  remainder  when  the  first  instalment  should  be 
completely' realised.  My  plan  is  to  apply  that  fund  in  the 
various  counties  of  Ireland,  to  relieve  the  occupiers  of 
land  from  grand  jury  cess,  and  to  defray  the  expense  of 
hospitals,  infirmaries,  and  institutions  for  tho  sick." ,  In 
other  words,  sold  tho  conservatives,  Mr.  O'Connell  pro- 
posed to  confiscate  the  property  of  the  church,  in  order 
to  relieve  the  land  from  its  appropriate  burdens,  and  to  ex- 
empt it  from  the  support  of  the  poor.  They  argued,  there- 
fore, that  on  no  reasonable  ground  conld  it  be  maintained 
that  this  concemion  to  Irish  agitation  could  have  any  other 
effect  than  stimulating  the  agitators  to  make  fresh  demands. 
Sound  policy  required  that  the  protestant  establishment 
should  be  maintained  in  Ireland.  It  is  the  essence  of  an 
establishment  to  bj  universal.  There  must  be  a  clergyman 
every  parish.  His  provision  must  be  certain  beyond  the 
reach  of  fraud  or  agitation,  beyond  the  reach  of  popular 
influence,  so  that  ho  may  not  bo  obliged  to  adapt  the 
doctrine  to  the  taste  of  his  hearers,  or  to  lower  the  standard 
of  truth.  It  must  be  sufficient  for  the  support  of  a  family 
in  decent  competence,  for  the-  clergy  are  permitted  to 
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marry,  and  must  not  be  socially  inferior  to  the  i 
respectable  portion  of  their  parishioners.  The  livings  of 
Ireland  were  by  no  means  above  this  standard,  many  of 
them  were  below  it.  For  example,  there  were  570  a: 
£250»-year;  854  under  £450 a-yeor,  and  948  under  £500 
a- year.  The  whole,  Sir  James  Graham  estimated,  would 
not  average  more  than  £200  a  year.  "It  behoves  the 
whigs,"  said  he,  "  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  oppose  this  mis- 
chievous and  disastrous  revolution.  Whig  principles  con- 
sist not  in  death's  heads  and  cross-bones,  denunciations 
against  those  who  venture  to  exercise  their  civic  franchises 
according  to  their  consciences,  nor  in  prayers  for  mercy 
limited  to  those  in  heaven,  but  not  to  be  extended  to  those 
on  this  side  the  grave.  Genuine  whig  principles  consist  in 
a  warm  attachment  to  civil  freedom,  and  the  pro  tea  tan  t 
religion  as  by  law  established.  This  is  a  vital  question,  upon 
which  no  further  compromise  can  be  made.  The  property 
set  apart  by  our  ancestors  to  maintain  and  propagate  the 
protestant  religion  is  sacred,  and  ought  only  to  be  applied 
to  sacred  uses.  Afore  than  this,  those  who  minister  at  the 
altar  ought  to  live  by  the  altar.  That  principle  is  high  as 
heaven,  and  yon  cannot  reach  it ;  it  is  strong  as  the 
Almighty,  and  yon  cannot  overturn  it ;  it  is  fast  as  the 
eternal,  and  you  cannot  unfix  it.  It  is  binding  on  a 
legislature  consisting  of  Christian  men,  and  acting  on 
Christian  principles,  and  no  consideration  on  earth  should 
induce  you  to  compromise  or  destroy  it."  Sir  Robert  Feel, 
who  argued  all  through  upon  the  supposition  that  the  con- 
cession of  the  appropriation  principle  involved  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  established  church,  stated,  that  though  he 
might  be  compelled  to  succumb  to  an  adverse  vote,  he 
should  ever  condemn  the  procedure  of  procuring  that  vote 
at  the  expense  of  the  Irish  church,  rather  than  by  means 
of  a  direct  motion  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  govern- 
ment. He  believed  that  on  this  question  the  house  was 
not  an  expression  of  national  opinion  ;  he  believed  that  bis 
view  was  that  of  the  large  majority  of  the  people ;  and  he 
therefore  felt  strong  to  meet  the  decision  that  might  ensne 
from  his  adherence  to  his  view  of  duty  to  the  Irish  church. 

The  debate  lasted  four  nights,  and  was  kept  up  with  the 
greatest  spirit  and  vigour.  The  division  was  taken  be- 
tween three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  it  was 
found  that  in  a  bouse  of  611  members  the  numbers  were — 
forthe  motion, 322;  against  it,  289;  leaving  the  government 
in  a  minority  of  83.  A  cabinet  council  was  held  on  the 
following  day,  when  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  await 
the  result  of  the  debate  on  the  Irish  tithe  question  on  the 
same  evening.  Lord  John  Russell,  on  the  report  of  the 
committee  being  brought  up,  moved  the  following  resolu- 
tion:— "That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  house  that  no 
measure  upon  the  subject  of  tithes  in  Ireland  can  lead  to  a 
satisfactory  and  final  adjustment  which  does  not  embody 
the  principle  contained  in  the  foregoing  resolution."  He 
referred  to  the  principle  of  tbe  appropriation  clause.  'On 
this  an  animated  debate  followed,  which  lasted  till  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  When  the  bouse  divided,  it  was 
found  that  the  resolution  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
twenty-seven ;  the  numbers  being — ayes,  285 ;  noes,  258. 

As  these  divisions  took  place  on  a  question  of  vital  policy, 
Sir  Robert  Feel  had  no  alternative  but  to  resign.  Accord- 


ingly, he  announced  his  decision  in  the  house  next  day. 
After  the  extraordinary  efforts  that  he  had  made,  and  eon- 
sidering  the  circumstances  under  which  he  was  colled  upon 
to  assume  the  reins  of  government,  it  must  have  been 
very  painful  to  him  to  be  thus  cut  short  in  his  patriotic 
labours ;  bat  he  bore  the  disappointment  with  admirable 
spirit,  and  retired  from  his  position  so  gracefully  that  he 
was  warmly  cheered  from  all  porta  of  the  house.  In  mak- 
ing his  parting  announcement,  be  said :  "  The  government, 
being  firmly  resolved  to  adhere  to  the  principle  of  their  own 
bill,  and  not  to  adopt  the  principle  of  the  vote  of  last  night, 
felt  it  to  be  their  duty  as  public  men  to  lay  their  offices  at 
the  disposal  of  his  majesty.  I  have  been  anxious  to  make 
this  explanation  as  briefly  as  I  can,  and  in  a  manner  the 
least  calculated  to  give  offence,  or  excite  angry  feelings. 
My  whole  political  life  has  been  spent  in  the  house  of 
commons ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  conflict  of  parties,  I, 
for  one,  shall  always  wish,  whether  in  a  majority  or  a 
minority,  to  stand  well  with  the  house  of  commons.  Under 
no  circumstance  whatever,  under  the  pressure  of  no 
difficulties,  under  the  influence  of  no  temptation,  will  I 
ever  advise  the  crown  to  forego  that  great  source  of  moral 
influence  which  consists  in  a  strict  adherence  to  the  spirit, 
the  practice,  and  even  the  letter  of  the  constitution." 

It  may  be  as  well  to  dispose  here  of  the  Irish  church 
question  ;  for  although  lord  Morpeth,  an  the  part  of  the 
Melbourne  administration,  brought  in  a  bill  for  settling  the 
question,  which  passed  the  house  of  commons  by  a  majority 
of  26  votes,  and  which  contained  the  appropriation  clause, 
— in  the  house  of  lords,  this  clause  was  struck  out,  and  it 
was  otherwise  altered  in  committee  so  materially  that,  when 
sent  back  to  the  commons,  they  scarcely  knew  their  own 
onspring.    The  bill  was  therefore  disowned,  and  thrown 
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Wbes  Sir  Robert  Feel  delivered  up  the  seals  of  office,  the 
first  thing  the  king  did  was  to  send  far  earl  Grey,  who 
declined  the  task  of  forming  an  administration.  It  was 
understood  that  he  advised  his  majesty  to  entrust  it  to  vis- 
count Melbourne.  The  business,  therefore,  devolved  upon 
him,  and  he  hastened  to  completeit  out  of  such  materials  as 
he  had  at  his  command.  These  were  substantially  the  some 
as  those  which  composed  his  former  administration.  Lord 
Brougham,  however,  was  now  left  out ;  also  lord  Althorp, 
who,  being  in  the  upper  house  as  earl  Spencer,  did  not 
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seem  to  have  any  ambition  for  the  toils  and  honours  of 
office.  Lord  Howick,  the  eldest  son  of  earl  Grey,  became 
a  member  of  the  cabinet.  There  was  no  lord  chancellor 
appointed  for  the  present.  The  great  seal  was  put  in  com- 
mission, the  three  commissioners  being  the  master  of  the 
rolls,  the  vice-chancellor,  and  Mr.  Justice  Beausanquet. 
The  offices  were  distributed  as  follows:-  -Lord  Melbourne, 
premier;  the  marquis  of  Lansdowne,  president  of  the 
council ;  lord  Palmers  ton,  foreign  secretary ;  lord  John 
Russell,  home  secretary ;  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  colonial 
'  secretary ;  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ; 
viscount  Duucannon,  lord  privy  seal  and  chief  commis- 
sioner of  woods  and  forests;  lord  Auckland,  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty ;  Sir  John  Hobhouse,  president  of  the  Indian 
board;  Mr.  Paulet  Thompson,  president  of  the  board  of 
trade  ;  lord  IXowick,  secretary- at- war  ;  lord  Holland, 
chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  The  appointments 
not  in  the  cabinet  were — Sir  Henry  Parnell,  paymaster 
of  the  forces;  the  marquis  of  Conyngbam,  postmaster' 
general ;  Mr.  Charles  Wood,  secretary  to  the  admiralty  j 
Sir  George  Grey,  under  secretary  of  the  colonies;  the 
honourable  Fox  Maule,  under  secretary  for  the  home 
'  department ;  Sir.  Labouchere,  vice-preside  at  of  the  board 
of  trade  and  master  of  the  Mint;  attorney-general.  Sir 
John  Campbell ;  solicitor-general,  Mr.  Rolfe.  The 
Irish  appointments  were — The  earl  of  Mulgrave,  lord 
lieutenant ;  lord  Morpeth,  chief  secretary ;  lord  Plunket, 
chancellor  ;  Serjeant  Perrin,  attorney -general ;  Mr. 
'  Michael  O'Loughlin,  solicitor-general.  In  Scotland,  Mr. 
Cutlar  Fergusson  became  judge  advocate,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Murray  lord  advocate,  and  Mr.  Cunningham  solicitor- 
general. 

"  The  changes  of  ministers  and  some  additions  to  the 
peerage  caused  several  elections.  Mr.  Littleton  was  raised 
to  the  upper  house  with  the  title  of  lord  Ilathertou,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Grant  as  lord  Glenelg.  Lord  John  Russell 
.having .lost  his  election  for  South  Devon,  colonel  Fox  made 
way  for  him  at  Stroud,  which  the  noble  lord  continued  to 
represent  for  many  years.  Lord  Palmerston  had  been 
defeated  in  Hampshire  at  the  general  election ;  but  Mr. 
Kennedy  retired  to  make  way  for  him  at  Tiverton,  which 
has  had  the  honour  of  being  represented  by  tho  noble  lord 
ever  since.  Lord  Morpeth  had  to  stand  a  severe  contact  in 
Yorkshire,  but  he  waa  returned  by  a  large  majority.  The 
tide  of  popular  opinion  had  turned  in  favour  of  the 
whigs,  if  tide  it  might  be  called,  where  there  was  so  little 
excitement  with  regard  to  politics.  The  nation,  however, 
felt  that  it  would  be  safer  for  all  the  interests  obtained  by 
parliamentary  reform  to  be  governed  by  the  liberals  than 
the  tories.  It  is  true  that  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  administra- 
tion toryism  was  not  reduced  to  practice;  there  to  no 
defence  of  proved  abuses,  no  screening  of  what  needed  to 
be  reformed.  The  public  wants  and  feelings  were  con- 
sulted, and  economy  in  the  public  expenditure  was  cul- 
tivated. Iu  fact,  there  was  every  reason  to  expect  that  the 
Peel  administration,  had  it  been  permitted  to  live,  would 
have  been  distinguished  by  a  series  of  practical  reforms 
which  tile  nation  would  remember  with  gratitude.  But 
there  waa  a  feeling  of  distrust  in  the  majority  of  the  com 
i  conviction  that  these  efforts  to  conciliate  public 


favour  were  maoV  only  to  obtain  a  firm  bold  of  power,  sad 
that  when  that  waa  accomplished  the  innate  and  incurable 
propensities  of  the  part*  would  break  forth.  Hence,  there 
was  a  determination  frosn  the  first  to  turn  them  out  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  it  was  for  this  purpose  the  appropriation 
clause  was  brought  forward. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Peel  administra- 
tion, short  aa  it  was,  tended  very  materially  to  serve  the 
tory  party,  by  restoring  much  of  the  conservative  element 
to  the  bouse  of  commons.  The  excitement  of  the  reform 
agitation  gave  a  great  preponderance  of  liberalism  at  the 
general  election  which  followed  the  passing  of  the  bill.  The 
ministry  of  lord  Melbourne  was  regarded  with  comparative 
indifference,  so  that  when  it  was  dismissed  by  the  kiag, 
although  the  liberal  party  resented  the  proceeding:,  then 
was  not  much  national  enthusiasm  to  resist  the  govern- 
ment influence  and  the  influence  of  the  tory  gentry  at  the 
elections.  The  consequence  waa  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
a  majority  of  the  English  and  Scotch  members,  and  it  vat 
only  by  the  Irish  that  the  scale  was  turned  in  favour  of 
the  whigs.  It  was,  then,  a  great  point  for  Sir  Robert  Peel 
to  achieve  when  he  made  the  house  of  commons  so  much 
more  conservative  than  it  had  been,  and  did  bo  much  to 
redress  the  balance  of  power  in  parliament,  that  thence- 
forth parties  became  almost  evenly  divided.  By  this  means 
the  tories  conceived  that  the  country  had  avoided  a  great 
and  tremendous  risk.  They  said,  "  With  the  immensj 
majority  of  liberals  which  the  unexampled  fervour  of  tie 
public  mind  had  introduced  into  the  house  of  commons, 
and  the  proof  recently  afforded  of  the  possibility  of  driving 
the  house  of  lords  to  consent  to  anything  by  the  threat  of 
creating  peers,  new  and  interminable  organic  changes 
might  Deforced  upon  the  government,  and  carried  through 
by  the  influence  of  the  heated  urban  electors  upon  their 
representatives  in  parliament,  before  the  nation  had  time  to 
recover  from  its  transports,  and  thus  the  constitution  be 
overturned,  as  it  had  been  in  France,  at  the  gallop,  no  one 
knew  how  or  by  whom.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  entirely  owing  to  the  firmness  of  earl  Grey  and  his 
ministry  that  this  danger  had  been  hitherto  averted ;  and 
though  he  was  overthrown  in  the  attempt,  be  deserves  the 
lasting  thanks  of  the  country  for  having  made  it;  but  now, 
when  a  majority  of  British  members  were  returned  on  the 
conservative  side,  and  only  a  majority,  including  Ireland,  of 
ten  on  the  liberal,  this  immediate  danger  waa  at  an  end 
On  any  question  involving  any  further  organic  changes  in 
the  constitution,  it  would  be  very  doubtful  whether  they 
would  have  any  majority  in  the  house  of  commons ;  and 
quite  certain  that,  if  carried  there,  the  lords  would  take 
courage  to  throw  them  out  in  the  upper  house.  Thus,  tha 
popular  branch  of  the  legislature,  from  being  so  equally 
divided,  was  rendered  in  n  great  measure  powerless  cither 
for  good  or  evil ;  and  this  was  the  greatest  possible  advan- 
tage which  could  be  gained,  for  it  gave  the  passions  titno 
to  cool,  and  let  in  the  still,  small  voice  of  experience  to 
discriminate  between  really  beneflcal  reforms  and  those 
which  were  inexpedient  from  the  hazard  with  which  they 
were  attended."" 
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On  the  8th  of  April  the  dissolution  of  the  Peel  ad  minis 
(ration  took  place,  and  on  the  13th  lord  Melbourne 
announced  the  completion  of  his  arrangements.  On  that 
occasion  lord  Alvanley  asked  the  premier  if  he  had  secured 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  O'Connell  and  his  friends,  and  if 
upon  what  terras.  "  A  question  like  this,  in  ordinary  limes, 
might  very  well,"  said  his  lordship,  "  have  been  left  without 
an  answer.  But  these  were  not  ordinary  times.  The  same 
ministry,  when  in  power  only  a  few  months  ago,  had  expe- 
rienced the  most  determined  opposition  from  the  learned 
gentleman ,  and  they  denounced  him  in  the  king's  speech  in 
everything  but  by  name ;  therefore  he  (lord  Alvanley)  now 
wished  to  know  in  what  way  and  on  what  terms  they  stood 
with  the  learned  gentleman.  It  was  impossible  to  suppose 
Mr.  O'Connell  would  have  withdrawn  his  opposition  to 
that  administration  unless  he  was  pacified  in  so  mo  way; 
and  he  considered  that  the  noble  viscount,  under  (he  cir- 
cumstances, was  hound  to  afford  the  house  ail  the  informa- 
Lord  Melbourne  answered  "that  he 


tion  in  his  power, 
did  not  coincide  in  opinion  with  Mr.  O'Connell ;  that  he 
had  taken  no  means  to  secure  his  support ;  that  he  gave  the 
most  decided  negative  to  lord  Alvanley  'a  question ;  adding, 
"  And  if  he  has  been  told  anything  to  the  contrary,  he  has 
been  told  what  is  false,  and  without  foundation."  On 
this,  lord  Londonderry  remarked  that  he  was  glad  to 
hear  from  lord  Melbourne  "  that  he  had  given  a  veto  to 
O'Connell  and  his  radical  crew,  because  he  was  sure  that 
any  ministerial  connection  with  him  or  his  tail  would  be 
the  curse  of  the  country." 

In  the  house  of  commons,  a  few  days  after,  colonel 
Sibthorpe  spoke  of  O'Connell  as  the  prompter  and  adviser 
of  the  new  ministry,  and  said :  "  I  do  not  like  the  counte- 
nances of  the  honourable  gentlemen  opposite,  for  I  believe 
them  to  be  the  index  of  their  minds,  and  I  will  oppose 
them  on  every  point,  from  the  conviction  that  they  could 
not  bring  forward  anything  that  would  tend  to  benefit 
the  country.  I  earnestly  hope  that  we  shall  have  a  safe 
and  speedy  riddance  from  such  a  band."  This 
pade  roused  the  iro  of  O'Connell,  who  instantly  ros 
said  that  he  thought  the  gallant  colonel's  countenance 
was,  at  all  events,  as  remarkable  as  any  upon  the  minis- 
terial benches.  Ho  would  not  abate  him  a  single  hair  in 
point  of  good-humour.  "Elsewhere,"  he  said,  "these 
things  may  bo  treated  in  a  different  style.  Those  con- 
sidered by  the  resolutions  cf  this  house  as  unfit  to  hold 
office  may  presume  to  talk  of  the  Irish  representatives  in 
a  manner  highly  unbecoming  any  member — exceedingly 
indecent;  an  indecency  that  would  be  insufferable,  if  it 
were  not  ridiculous.  There  is  no  creature— not  even  a 
half-maniac  or  a  half-idiot — that  may  not  take  upon  him- 
self to  use  that  language  there  which  he  would  know 
better  than  to  make  use  of  elsewhere;  and  the  bloated 
buffoon  ought  to  learn  the  distinction  between  inde- 
pendent men  and  those  whoso  votes  are  not  worth  pur- 
chasing, even  if  they  were  in  the  market." 

It  may  be  necessary  to  state  that  the  opprobrious  term, 
a  "half-maniac,"  or  a  "half-idiot,"  was  intended  to  apply 
to  the  manjnis  of  Londonderry,  and  the  "  bloated  buffoon  " 
to  lord  Alvanley.    Immediately  after  this,  O'Connell  had 


the  people  of  Ireland,"  in  which  he  stated  that  be  bad 
tendered  to  the  Melbourne  government  his  "unbought, 
unpurchaseable,  unconditional  support  Ho  had  neither 
made  terms  nor  stipulations  with  them.  It  sufficed  for 
him  that  their  political  principles  were  all  identified  with 
tho  cause  of  good  government,  and  of  justice  to  the  Wed 
land  of  his  birth.  The  tranquillity,  the  prosperity,  the 
liberty  of  Ireland  appeared  to  him  to  be  identified  with 
the  maintenance  in  power  of  the  present  ministry ;  and 
the  horrid  specimen  they  had  just  had  of  conservative  and 
Orange  ascendancy  made  him  smile  with  delight  at  find- 
ing the  violent,  bigoted  oppressors  deprived  of  power,' 
and  the  prospect  of  a  sanguinary  contest  between  the- 
people  and  the  viperous  Orange  faction  closed,  ho  trusted, 
for  ever."  He  went  on  to  state  the  advantages  he  ex- 
pected from  the  present  ministry:  protection  for  the- 
people;  the  purification  of  the  administration  of  justice, 
'hose  waters  would  no  longer  be  poured  through  mephitio 
channels,  but  would  flow  in  pure  sources,  diffusing  salu- 
brity and  gladness  over  tiro  thirsty  land.  Tho  highest 
offices  would  no  longer  be  abused  by  tho  dull  and  merciless. 
foes  of  Ireland.  Poor  lord  Haddington  would  be  followed 
tho  high-minded  and  intelligent  lord  Mulgrave.  He 
therefore  exhorted  his  followers  to  assist  tho  ministry 
"finally  to  adjust  all  rights  connected  with  the  tithe 
system,  so  as  totally  to  extinguish  that  ur>just  and  blood- 
stained impost  for  ever ; "  to  establish  a  complete  corporate 
reform,  "and  to  banish  for  ever  from  their  usurpations 
that  pestilent  nest  of  corporate  bigots  and  monopolists 
who  have  so  long  disgraced  and  plundered  our  towns  and 
cities.  The  new  ministry  are  placed  in  a  situation  of 
much  difficulty,  and  will  want  all  the  aid  of  all  the  friends 
of  reform  and  amelioration.  Let  Ireland  become  a  portion 
of  their  strength  and  security ;  and  let  thorn,  on  their  part, 
so  deal  with  Ireland  as  to  be  able  hereafter  to  look  back 
with  pride  to  the  pacification  and  prosperity  of  this 
country  as  the  work  of  their  hands,  and  grateful  Ireland 
will  recogniso  them  ss  the  first  of  its  benefactors." 

While  O'Connell  was  thus  employed  in  Ireland,  com-  ■ 
mending  the  government  to  the  good-will  of  his  country- 
men, lord  Alvanley  was  exerting  himself  to  get  him  igno- 
miniously  expelled  from  Brookcs's.  On  the  2nd  of  May 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  members,  stating  that  O'Connell 
had  made  use  of  coarse  and  insulting  expressions  with 
regard  to  him,  and  that  he  had  sent  a  challenge  to  him  in 
consequence,  through  colonel  Darner,  to  which  he  had 
received  no  answer ;  and  he  now  appealed  to  the  only 
tribunal  of  men  of  honour,  to  which  they  were  both 
amenable.  He  therefore  sent  a  requisition,  to  call  a 
general  meeting  of  the  club,  in  order  to  take  the  case  into 
consideration.  The  requisition  was  signed  by  twenty- 
three  members.  The  managers  of  the  club  answered  that 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  practice  sod  contrary 
the  established  rules  to  take  cognisance  of  differences 
of  a  private  nature  between  the  members  of  tho  clnb,  and 
therefore  they  declined  to  call  the  general  meeting.  The 
first  name  on  the  list  of  the  managers  was  lord  Dun- 
a  member  of  the  cabinet — an  old  Mend  of 
O'Connell,   who   had  introduced   him   to   the   house  of 


to  return  to  Dublin,  when  he  addressed  a  letter  "To  I  commons  in  1828,  after  the  Clare  election,   and  who 
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exerted  himself  to  induce  the  great  agitator  to  take  office 
in  1833.  On  the  lit  of  May  O'Connell  replied  to  three 
letters  which  he  had  received  from  colonel  Damer,  in 
which  he  said  it  was  "an  unvalorous  absurdity  to  send 
aim  a  challenge,  when  his  sentiments  on  that  subject  had 
been  so  publicly  and  so  frequently  proclaimed.  Aa  to 
duelling,  he  treated  it  with  sovereign  contempt,  as  incon- 
sistent with  common  sense,  and  a  plain  and  palpable 
violation  of  religion.  If,  however,  he  had  injured  any 
wan,  he  was  willing  to  repair  the  wrong  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  his  wishes." 

Thus  ended  the  affair,  so  far  as  the  elder  O'Coonell 
was  concerned.  But  his  second  son,  Morgan,  was  resolved 
not  to  let  the  matter  rest.  As  soon  aa  he  heard  of  the 
proceedings  in  Brookes's,  he  wrote  to  lord  Alvanley  a  very 
spirited  letter,  in  which  he  designated  the  challenge  as  a 
party  manoeuvre,  with  no  other  object  than  to  cast  a 
stigma,  upon  his  father— upon  the  party  to  which  he 
belonged,  as  well  as  upon  the  government  and  its  sup- 
porters. He  denounced  the  proceeding  as  a  wretched 
manoeuvre— as  an  utterly  ur,  gentlemanly  and  braggadocio 
mode  of  carrying  on  party  warfare.  He  adopted  his 
father's  insulting  language,  not,  he  said,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  inducing  him  to  give  satisfaction ;  but,  lest  he  should 
be  wrong  in  that  surmise,  he  intimated  that  he  was  at  his 
lordships  service.  This  letter  was  conveyed  through 
colonel  Hodges,  The  result  wai  that  the  parties  met  at 
Arlington  Street,  when  they  arranged  to  have  a  meeting 
at  a  short  distance  beyond  the  turnpike  next  the  Regent's 
Park,  on  the  Barnot  Road.  The  ground  was  measured  at 
twelve  paces ;  the  parties  took  their  positions ;  the  word 
was  given,  "Ready— fire."  O'Connell  fired,  but  lord 
Alvanley  did  not,  owing  to  a  mistake,  and  claimed  the 
right  to  fire,  which  was  refused.  Both  parties  fired  two 
rounds  more  without  effect,  each  satisfied  that  the  other 
hod  acted  with  perfect  fairness.  There  was  no  apology 
made  on  either  side. 

Mr.  Morgan  O'Connell  soon  found  that  he  had  no  sine- 
cure in  undertaking  to  give  satisfaction  with  the  pistol  for 
all  his  father's  violations  of  the  code  of  honaur.  Shortly 
after,  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell  referred,  in  the  following 
strong  language,  to  an  attack  made  upon  him  by  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli at  Taunton :— "  In  the  annals  of  political  turpitude, 
there  is  not  anything  deserving  the  appellation  of  black- 
guardism to  equal  tliat  attack  upon  me.  What  is  my 
acquaintance  with  this  man  ?  Just  this:  in  1631,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  1832,  the  borough  of  Wycombe  became  vacant. 
I  knew  him,  but  not  personally ;  merely  as  the  author  of  one 
or  two  novels.  He  got  an  introduction  to  me,  and  wrote 
me  a  letter,  stating  that,  as  I  was  a  radical  reformer,  and  he 
was  also  a  radical,  and  was  going  to  stand  upon  the  radical 
interest  for  the  borough  of  Wycombe,  where,. he  said,  there 
were  many  persons  of  that  way  of  thinking,  who  would 
bo  influenced  by  my  opinion,  he  would  feel  obliged  by 
receiving  a  letter  from  roe  recommendatory  of  him  as  a 
radical.  His  letter  to  me  was  so  distinct  upon  the  subject, 
that  I  immediately  complied  with  his  request,  and  com- 
posed as  good  an  epistle  as  I  could  on  his  behalf.  I  am  in 
the  habit  of  letter- writing,  sir,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  thought 
this  letter  so  valuable,  that  he  not  only  took  the  auto- 


graph, but  had  it  printed  and  placarded.     It  was,  in 

fact,  the  ground,  upon  which  he  canvassed  the  borough. 
He  was,  however,  defeated,  but  that  was  not  my  fault.  I 
did  not  demand  gratitude  from  him,  but  I  think,  if  he  bad 
any  feeling  of  his  own,  he  would  conceive  I  had  done  him 
a  civility  at  least,  if  not  a  service,  which  ought  not  to  be 
repaid  by  atrocity  of  the  foulest  description.  The  next 
thing  I  heard  of  him  was,  that  he  had  started  upon  the 
radical  interest  for  Marylebone,  but  was  again  defeated. 
Having  been  twice  defeated  on  the  radical  interest,  be 
was  just  the  fellow  for  the  conservatives,  and  accordingly 
he  joined  a  conservative  club,  and  started  for  two  or  three 
places  on  the  conservative  interest.  How  is  he  now 
engaged?  Why,  in  abusing  the  radicals,  and  eulogising 
the  king  and  the  church,  like  a  true  conservative.  At 
Taunton,  this  miscreant  had  the  audacity  to  style  me  an 
incendiary !  Why,  I  was  a  greater  incendiary  in  1831 
than  I  am  at  present,  if  I  ever  were  one — and  if  I  am,  be 
is  doubly  so  for  having  employed  me.  'Then  he  calls  me 
a  traitor.  My  answer  to  that  is — he  is  a  liar,  lie  is  a 
liar  in  action  and  in  words.  His  life  is  a  living  lie.  lie 
is  a  disgrace  to  his  species.  Vfhit  taste  of  society  must 
that  be  that  could  tolerate  such  a  creature,  having  Ik 
audacity  to  come  forward  with  one  set  of  principles  at  one 
time,  and  obtain  political  assistance  by  reason  of  those 
principles — and  at  another  to  profess  diametrically  the 
reverse?  His  life,  I  say  again,  is  a  living;  lie.  He  it  the 
most  degraded  of  his  species  and  kind;  and  England!, 
degraded  in  tolerating  or  having  upon  the  face  of  is 
society  a  miscreant  of  his  abomiuable,  foul,  and  atrociw 
nature.  My  language  is  har»h,  and  I  owe  an  apology  for 
it ;  but  I  will  tell  you  why  I  owe  that  apology.  It  isfct 
this  reason,  that  if  there  be  harsher  terms  in  the  English 
language,  I  should  use  them ;  because  it  is  the  barshisi 
of  all  terms  that  would  be  descriptive  of  a  wretch  of 
his  species.  He  is  just  the  fellow  for  the  conservatiie 
club.  I  suppose  if  Sir  K.  Peel  had  been  out  of  the 
way,  when  he  was  called  upon  to  take  office,  this 
fellow  would  have  undertaken  to  supply  his  place.  H( 
has  falsehood  enough,  depravity  enough,  and  selnelir.es 
enough,  to  become  the  lilting  leader  of  the  conservatives 
lie  is  conservatism  personified.  His  name  shows  he 
is  by  descent  a  Jew.  Ilia  father  became  a  convert 
lie  is  the  better  for  that  in  this  world ;  and  I  hope, 
of  course,  he  will  be  the  better  for  it  in  the  next,  There 
is  a  habit  of  underrating  that  great  and  oppressed  nation— 
the  Jews.  They  ore  cruelly  persecuted  by  persons  calling 
themselves  Christians — but  no  person  ever  yet  was  a 
Christian  who  persecuted.  The  cruelest  persecution  they 
suffer  is  upon  their  character,  by  the  foul  names  their 
calumniatoN  bestowed  upon  them  before  they  can-id 
their  atrocities  into  effect.  They  feel  the  persecution  of 
calumny  severer  upon  them  than  the  persecution  of  actual 
force,  and  the  tyranny  of  actual  torture.  I  hare  tfc.- 
happiness  to  be  acquainted  with  some  Jewish  families  m 
London,  and,  amongst  them,  mere  accomplished  ladies,  or 
more  humane,  cordial,  high-minded,  or  better  educate' 
gentlemen,  I  have  never  met.  It  will  not  be  (supposed, 
therefore,  when  I  speak  of  Disraeli  as  the  descendant 
of  a  Jew,  that  I  mean  to  tarnish  him  on  that  account, 
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They  were  once  the  chosen  people  of  God.  There  were 
miscreants  amongst  them,  however,  also;  and  it  must 
have  certainly  been  from  one  of  those  that  Disraeli  de- 
scended. He  possesses  just  the  qualities  of  the  impenitent 
thief  who  died  upon  the  cross;  whose  name,  I  verily 
helieve,  must  have  been  Disraeli.  For  aught  I  know,  the 
present  Disraeli  is  descended  from  him ;  and  with  the 
impression  that  he  is,  I  now  forgive  the  heir-at-law  of  the 
blasphemous  thief  who  died  upon  the  cross." 

When  Mr.  Disraeli  read  this  tremendous  philippic,  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Morgan  O'Connell  for  satisfaction,  which 
the  latter  dem'ed  his  right  to  demand.  He  had  not  seen 
the  attack,  nor  was  he  answerable  for  his  father's  words, 
though  he  had  taken  up  his  quarrel  when  lord  Alvanley, 
in  his  absence,  attempted  to  get  him  expelled  from  the 
club.  Not  being  able  to  get  satisfaction  by  means  of 
pistols,  he  bad  recourse  to  the  pen;  and,  certainly,  if 
O'Connell'a  attack  was  violent,  the  retaliation  was  not 
the  meekest.  The  eminence  to  which  Mr.  Disraeli  has 
since  risen  as  a  statesman  lends  additional  interest  and 
importance  to  the  following  letter : — 

"To  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell,  M.P.  for  Dublin. 

11  London,  May  5. 

"  Mr.  O'Connell, — Although  you  have  placed  yourself 
out  of  the  pale  of  civilisation,  still  I  am  one  who  will  not 
be  insulted,  even  by  a  yahoo,  without  chastising  it.  When 
I  read  this  morning,  in  the  same  journals,  yonr  virulent 
attack  upon  myself,  and  that  your  son  was,  at  the  same 
moment,  paying  the  penalty  of  similar  virulence  to  another 
individual  on  whom  you  had  dropped  your  filth,  I  thought 
that  the  consciousness  that  your  opponents  had  at  length 
discovered  a  source  of  satisfaction  might  have  animated 
your  insolence  to  unwonted  energy ;  and  I  called  upon 
your  son  to  re-assumo  his  vicarious  offico  of  yielding 
satisfaction  for  his  shrinking  sire.  But  it  seems  that 
gentleman  declines  the  further  exercise  of  the  pleasing 
duty  of  enduring  the  consequences  of  your  libertine 
harangues,  I  have  no  other  means,  therefore,  of  noticing 
your  effusion  but  this  public  mode.  Listen,  then, 
tome. 

"  If  it  had  been  possiblo  for  you  to  act  like  a  gentleman, 
you  would  have  hesitated  before  you  made  your  foul  and 
insolent  comments  upon  a  hasty  and  garbled  report  of  a 
speech,  which  scarcely  contains  a  sentence  or  an  expression 
as  they  emanated  from  my  mouth ;  hut  tbe  truth  is, 
you  were  glad  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  pouring 
forth  your  venom  against  a  man  whom  it  serves  the 
'  interest  of  your  party  to  represent  as  a  political  apos- 

"  In  1831,  when  Mr.  O'Connell  expressed  to  the  electors 
of  Wycombe  his  anxiety  to  assist  me  in  my  election,  I 
came  forward  as  the  opponent  of  the  party  in  power,  and 
which  I  described  in  my  address  as  'rapacious,  tyrannical, 
and  incapable  of  action' — the  English  whigs,  who,  in  the 
ensuing  year  denounced  you  aa  a  traitor  from  the  throne; 
and  every  one  of  whom,  only  a  few  months  back,  you 
nave  anathematised  with  all  the  peculiar  graces  of  a  tongue 
practised  in  scurrility.  You  are  the  patron  of  those  men 
now,  Mr.  O'Connell ;  you,  forsooth,  are  'devoted1  to  them. 
Which  of  us  is  the  most  consistent  ?    You  iaj  that  I  was 


once  a  radical ;  and  now  that  I  am  a  tory,  my  conscience 
acquits  me  of  ever  having  deserted  a  political  friend,  or 
ever  having  changed  a  political  opinion.  I  worked  for  a 
great  and  avowed  end  in  1831,  and  that  was  the  restoration 
of  the  balance  of  parties  in  the  state ;  a  result  which  I 
believed  to  be  necessary  to  the  honour  of  the  realm  and 
the  happiness  of  the  people.  I  never  advocated  a  measnie 
which  I  did  not  believe  tended  to  that  result ;  and  if  thus 
be  any  measures  which  I  then  urged,  and  now  am  net 
disposed  to  press,  it  is  because  that  great  result  is  c'D- 

Having  made  some  other  statements  in  proof  of  his 
political  consistency,  Mr.  Disraeli  proceeded  to  repel  tb 
attack,  of  his  antagonist  with  regard  to  his  origin.   Ho 

11 1  admire  your  scurrilous  allusions  to  my  origin.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  the  'hereditary  bondsman'  has  already 
forgotten  the  clank  of  his  fetter.  I  know  the  tactics  of 
your  church;  it  clamours  for  toleration,  and  it  labours 
for  supremacy.     I  see  that  you  are  quite  prepared  to  per- 

u  With  regard  to  your  taunts,  as  to  my  want  of  sacces 
in  my  election  contests,  permit  me  to  remind  yon  that  I 
had  nothing  to  appeal  to  but  the  good  sense  of  the  people 
No  threatening  skeletons  canvassed  for  me ;  a  death's- 
head  and  cross-bones  were  not  blazoned  on  my  banners. 
My  pecuniary  resources,  too,  were  limited ;  I  am  not  one 
of  those  public  beggars  that  we  see  swarming  with  their 
obstrusive  boxes  in  the  chapels  of  your  creed;  nor  am  I 
in  possession  of  a  princely  revenue  wrung  from  a  starving 
race  of  fanatical  slaves.  Nevertheless,  I  have  a  deep 
conviction  that  the  hour  is  at  hand  when  I  shall  be  mote 
successful,  and  take  my  place  in  that  proud  assembly  of 
which  Mr.  O'Connell  avows  his  wish  no  longer  to  be  a 
member.  I  expect  to  be  a  representative  of  tbe  people 
before  the  repeal  of  the  Union.  We  shall  meet  at  Flu'lippi, 
and  rest  assured  that,  confident  in  a  good  cause,  and  in 
some  energies  which  have  been  not  altogether  unproved, 
I  will  seize  the  first  opportunit  y  of  inflicting  upon  you 
a  castigation  which  will  make  you,  at  the  same  time, 
remember  and  repent  the  insults  that  you  have  lavished 
upon  "  Behjamis  Disraeli." 

This  is  moderate,  compared  with  the  following  to  O'Cod- 
nell's  son,  which  is  wholly  indefensible : — 

"  31  a,  Park  Street,  GroBvenor  Square,  May  6,  IMS. 

"  Sin, — Not  having  been  favoured  with  your  reply  to 
my  second  letter  of  yesterday,  I  thought  fit  to  address  a 
letter  to  your  father — and  for  this  reason,  I  deduce  Irom 
your  communication,  delivered  by  Mr.  Ffrench,  that  you 
do  not  consider  yourself  responsible  for  any  insults  offered 
by  your  father,  but  only  bound  to  resent  the  insults  which 
he  may  receive.  Now,  sir,  it  is  my  hope  that  I  have 
insulted  him;  assuredly  it  was  my  intention  to  do  so.  I 
wish  to  express  the  Utter  scorn  in  which  I  hold  his  cha- 
racter, and  the  disgust  with  which  his  conduct  inspires  me. 
If  I  failed  in  conveying  this  expression  of;  my  feelings  to 
him,  let  me  more  successfully  express  them  now  to  you.  I 
shall  take  every  opportunity  of  holding  you.  r  father's  name 
up  to  public  contempt,  and  I  fervently  prey  that  you,  or 
some  one  of  his  blood,  may  attempt  to  avenge  the  unex- 
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tinguishaole  hatred  with  which  I  shall  pursae  his  existence. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  air,  jour  obedient  servant, 

"  Morgan  CCounell,  Esq.,  M.P."  HB.  Dibkaili. 

Great  efforts  were  at  this  time  unceasingly  made  to 
damage  the  new  government  through.  O'Connell.  The 
London  Pott,  Berald,  and  Standard,  as  well  as  the  toe;  press 
throughout  the  country.,  were  daily  filled  with  attacks  upon 
Mm.  A  polemical  crusade  was  organised  in  Ireland,  which 
had  in  it  a.  strong  mixture  of  the  political  element.  The 
Kev.  Mortimer  O'Snllinn,  the  Rev.  Robert  M'Ghee,  and 
-captain  Gordon— a  Scotchman,  who  became  member  for 
the  borough  of  Duudalk — were  the  ablest  and  moat  active 
leaden  of  this  movement.  ■  The  armoury  from  which  they 
drew  most  of  their  weapons  was  a  work  on  "  Systematic 
Theology,"  by  Peter  Bens,  which  advocated  the  divine 
right  of1  catholic  kings,  the  lawfulness  of  breaking  faith 
with  heretics  for  the  interest  of  the  church,  and  a  great 
deal  of  casuistical  matter  connected  with  the  confessional, 
which,  when  deprived  of  the  decent  veil  of  the  Latin  in 
winch  it  waa  written,  and  translated  into  English,  was  a 
sort  of  reading  not  at  all  suited  to  the  female  sex,  nor 
edifying  to  the  youth  of  the  land.  Yet  the  protectant 
agitators,  in  their  seal,  did  all  in  their  power  to  give  it 
publicity.  Thaw  matters  were  made  to  tell  with  peculiar 
force  against  the  government  of  lord  Mulgrave  in  Ireland. 
Shortly  after  Sir  Robert  Peel's  retirement  from  office,  a 
public  dinner  was  given  to  him  in  the  Merchant  Tailors' 
Hall,  to  which  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  other  leading 
conservatives  were  invited.  On  the  morning  before  the 
banquet,  the  following  placard  was  posted  up  in  a  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  city : — "  Poor  men,  take  notice !  A 
dinner  to  Peel  will  be  given  by  the  rump  of  the  Pitt 
and  pkmdcr  faction,  assisted  by  the'  self -elected  and  corrupt 
courts  of  assistants  of  the  grocers,  tailors,  goldsmiths,  and 
ekfarsMn ;  seven  city  aldermen,  seven  poverty  -stricken  peers, 
twenty- nine  defeated  candidates,  three  bishops,  a  bloated 
buffoon,  the  idiot,  and  a  mayor,  on  Monday  next,  May 
the  11th.  The  expenses  to  be  defrayed  oat  of  the  funds 
left  for  charitable  purposes."  This  placard  was  denounced 
as  a  falae  and  scandalous  libel  ou  the  wealth  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  metropolis.  The  conservative  journals  stated 
that  the  dinner  was  attended  by  the  principal  merchants  in 
London,  and  that  speeches  of  a  strong  conservative  character 
were  received  with  universal  applause.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
addressed  the  meeting  at  considerable  length,  and  it  was 
on  this  occasion  he  uttered  the  memorable  sentence  which 
fructified  so  well  for  the  benefit  of  bis  party.  "  The  battle 
of  the  constitution  must  be  fought  at  the  registries."  He 
dwelt  upon  the  fact,  that  henceforth  the  house  of  com- 
mons must  be  the  dominant  power  in  the  state,  and  that 
a  party  that  aspired  to  rule  the  destinies  of  this  country 
must  pay  particular  and  incessant  attention  to  the  elective 
franchise. 

It  was  not  till  the  IStb,  of  April  that  lord  Melbourne 
was  able  to  announce  the  completion  of  his  arrangements. 
In  forming  his  cabinet  he,had  to  contend  with  difficulties 
"  peculiarly  great  and  arduous,  and  some  of  them  of  a 
severe  and  mortifying  nature."  He  had  no  change  of 
policy  to  announce.  "  His  government  would  be  based 
upon  the  principles  of  a  safe,  prudent,  and  truly  efficient 


reform— principles,  the  tendency  of  which  was  not  to 
subvert  or  endanger,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  improve, 

strengthen,  and  establish,  the  institutions  of  the  country  ; 
and  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  government,  every  measure 
contemplated  in  reference  to  that  subject  would  have  for 
its  end  the  increase  of  true  piety  and  religion  through  the 
whole  of  his  majesty's  dominions."  From  the  disposition 
and  character  popularly  ascribe!  to  lord  Melbourne,  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  he  should  prove  an  energetic 
reformer.  The  earl  of  Derby  mentions  a  saying  of 
his  which  often  escaped  him  as  a  member  of  lord  Grey's 
cabinet.  When  they  hod  to  encounter  a  difficulty,  he 
would  say,  "  Can't  you  let  it  alone  ?"  This  accords  with 
the  portrait  of  him  presented  by  Sydney  Smith.  "  Lord 
Melbourne,"  he  said,  "declared  himself  quite  satisfied 
with  the  church  as  it  stood ;  bat  if  the  public  had 
any  desire  to  alter  it,  they  might  do  so  if  they 
pleased.  He  might  have  said  the  same  thing  of  the 
monarchy  or  of  any  other  institution,  and  there  is  in  the 
declaration  a  permissiveness  and  good  humour  which  in 
public  men  has  seldom  been  exceeded.  Carelessness,  how- 
ever, is  but  t  poor  imitation  of  genius ;  and  the  formation 
of  a  wise  and  well-reflected  plan  of  reform  conduces  more 
to  the  lasting  fame  of  a  minister  than  the  affected  contempt 
of  duty  which  every  man  sees  to  be  mere  vanity,  and  a 
vanity  of  no  very  high  description.  Everything  about 
him  seems  to  betoken  careless  desolation  ;  every  one  would 
suppose  from  his  manner  that  he  was  playing  at  chuck- 
farthing  with  human  happiness,  that  he  would  giggle  away 
the  great  charter,  and  decide  by  the  method  of  teetotum 
whether  my  lords  the  bishops  should  retain  their  seats  in 
the  house  of  lords.  AH  this  is  the  mere  vanity  of  sur- 
prising and  making  us  believe  he  can  play  with  kingdoms 
as  other  men  can  with  nine-pins.  I  cannot,  however, 
allow  to  this  minister  the  merit  of  indifference  to  his 
actions.  I  believe  him  to  be  conscientiously  alive  to  the 
good  or  the  evil  he  is  doing,  and  that  his  caution  has  more 
than  once  arrested  the  gigantic  projects  of  the  Lycurgus  of 
the  lower  house.  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  brush  away 
the  magnificent  fabric  of  levity  and  gaiety  he  has  reared ; 
but  while  I  accuse  our  minister  of  honesty  and  diligence,  I 
deny  that  he  is  careless  or  rash ;  he  is  nothing  more  than  a 
man  of  good  understanding  and  good  principles,  disguised 
in  the  eternal  and  somewhat  wearisome  affectation  of  a 
political  Toud."9  . 

Notwithstanding  the  careless  manner  thus  ridiculed, 
there  was  much  sincerity  iu  the  nature  of  lord  Melbourne; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  laboured  with  an  honest 
purpose  to  make  his  administration  useful  to  the  country, 
though  not  with  so  much  activity  end  energy,  or  with 
such  constant  solicitude  to  secure  success,  as  his  predecessor 
had  broKght  to  the  task.  As  it  wad  now  advancing 
towards  the  eud  of  the  session,  he  confined  his  attention 
to  two  great  measures  of  reform — the  Irish  tithe  question 
(of  which  we  have  already  disposed)  and  the  question  of 
municipal  reform.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that 
abuses  iu  corporations  had  been  a  matter  of  constant  and 
general  complaint  for  two  centuries.     But  it  was  hopeless 
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to  expect  *  remedy  so  long  as  the  parliamentary  repre- 
sentation was  bo  inadequate  and  corrupt.  The  rotten  and 
venal  boroughs,  of  which  the  franchise  was  abolished  or 
amended  by  tie  Reform  Act,  were  the  chief  seat*  of  abuse. 
The  correction  of  the  local  evil  would  have  been  the  de- 
struction of  the  system  by  which  the  mling  party  in  the 
state  sustained  its  political  power.  There  were,  therefore, 
the  most  powerful  interests  at  work,  restraining  each  from 
attempting  the  work  of  reform ;  but  by  the  parliamentary 
Reform  Act  these  interests  were  abolished,  and  those  local 
fountains  of  corruption  could  no  longer  pour  their  foetid 
contents  into  the  legislature.  Statesmen  now  felt  at  liberty 
to  abate  those  nuisances.  Yet  the  work  was  not  as  speedily 
accomplished  as  might  have  been  expected.  It  is  true  that 
lord  Grey  advised  the  king  to  issue  a  commission  of  in- 
quiry in  July,  1833,  but  it  was  not  until  the  5th  of  June, 
1835,  that  any  measure  was  brought  forward  upon  the 
subject.  The  commission  consisted  of  twenty  gentlemen, 
who  were  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  dispatch  to  inquire 
as  to  the  existing  state  of  the  municipal  corporations  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  to  collect  information  respecting 
the  defects  in  their  constitution,  to  make  inquiry  into  their 
jurisdiction  and  powers  as  to  the  administration  of  justice, 
sod  in  all  other  respects  ;  and  also  into  the  mode  of  elect- 
ing and  appointing  the  members  and  officers  of  such  cor- 
porations, into  the  privileges  of  the  freemen  and  other 
members  thereof,  and  into  the  nature  and  management  of 
the  income,  revenues,  and  funds  of  the  said  corporations. 
They  divided  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  into  dis- 
tricts, each  of  which  was  assigned  to  two  commissioners. 
Their  reports  on  individual  corporations  occupied  five  folio 
volumes.  The  whole  was  presented  in  a  general  report, 
signed  by  sixteen  of  the  commissioners.  Two  of  them. 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave  and  Mr.  Hogg,  dissented,  and 
signed  protests,  which  were  printed ;  but  no  great 
weight  was  attached  to  them.  The  report  concluded  as 
follows : — "  Even  where  these  institutions  exist  in  their 
least  imperfect  form,  and  are  most  rightfully  administered, 
they  are  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  present  state  of 
society.  In  their  actual  condition,  where  not  productive 
of  positive  evil,  they  exist,  in  the  great  majority  of  in- 
stances, for  no  purpose  of  general  utility.  The  perversion 
of  municipal  institutions  to  political  ends  has  occasioned 
the  sacrifice  of  local  interests  to  party  purposes,  which 
have  been  frequently  pursued  through  the  corruption  and 
demoralisation  of  the  electoral  bodies.  In  conclusion,  we 
report  to  your  majesty  that  there  prevails  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  a  great  majority  of  the  incorporated  towns 
a  geueral— and,  in  our  opinion,  a  just— dissatisfaction 
with  their  municipal  institutions  ;  a  distrust  of  the  serf- 
elected  municipal  councils,  whose  powers  are  subject  to  no 
popular  control,  and  whose  acts  and  proceedings,  being 
secret,  are  unchecked  by  the  influence  of  public  opinion  ;  a 
distrust  of  the  municipal  magistracy,  tainting  with  suspi- 
cion the  local  administration  of  justice,  and  often  accom- 
panied with  contempt  of  the  persons  by  whom  the  law  is 
administered;  a  discontent  under  the  burdens  of  local 
taxation,  while  revenues  which  ought  to  be  applied  for  the 
public  advantage  are  diverted  from  their  legitimate  use, 
and  are  sometimes  wastefully  bestowed  for  the  benefit  of  ' 


individuals,  or  squandered  for  purposes  injurious  "tu  tbe 
character  and  morals  of  the  people.  We,  therefore,  feel 
it  to  be  our  duty  to  represent  to  your  majesty  that  the 
existing  municipal  corporations  of  England  and  Wales 
neither  possess  nor  deserve  the  confidence  or  respect  of 
your  majesty's  subjects,  and  that  a  thorough  reform  mutt 
be  effected  before  they  can  become  what  we  humbly  submit 
to  your  majesty  they  ought  to  be — useful  snd  efficient 
instruments  of  local  government.''  * 

The  number  of  places  in  which  the  inquiries  under  the 
commission  were  carried  on  was  237,  having  a  population 
of  2,028,513.  In  twenty-five  places  the  number  of  cor- 
porators was  not  ascertained ;  in  the  others  (212),  they 
amounted  to  88,509.  The  governing  body  wss  self- 
elected  in  186  boroughs.  This  body  elected  the  mayor  in 
131  boroughs,  appointed  the  recorder  in  136,  and  the 
town-clerk  in  135.  The  number  of  corporators  exercis- 
ing magisterial  functions  was  1,080,  in  188  boroughs.  Is 
112  boroughs  the  corporations  had  exclusive  criminal 
jurisdiction,  extending  to  the  trial  of  various  descriptions 
of  offences,  and  in  forty-two  their  jurisdiction  wss  not 
exclusive.  Seventeen  boroughs  did  not  enjoy  any  income 
whatever  ;  in  eight  the  precise  amount  could  not  be 
obtained.  The  total  income  of  212  boroughs  smonnted  to 
£360,948 ;  their  expenditure  to  £377,027.  103  were  in- 
volved in  debts  amounting  to  £1,855,371,  and  were  beodei 
burdened  with  annuities  amounting  to  £4,463.  Intweotj- 
eight  boroughs  only  were  the  accounts  published;  e 
fifteen,  the  annual  income  was  under  £20;  in  eleven,  it 
wss  between  £2,000  and  £3,000;  in  five,  £3,000,  ad 
under  £4,000;  in  one,  £4,000,  and  under  £5,O0O;'« 
four,  £5,000,  and  under  £7,500;  in  five,  £10,000,  and 
under  £12,500;  in  one,  £12,500,  and  under  £15,000;  is 
one,  £15,000,  and  under  £20,000 ;  and  in  one,  £91,000. 

ie  measure  which  was  founded  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  report  was  advocated  principally  by  lord  John 
Russell,  lord  Melbourne,  and  Mr.  C.  Hobhouse.  The  plan 
was  intended  to  provide  for  183  corporation n,  extending  to 
a  population  of  at  least  2,000,000.  Many  of  these  corpo- 
rations governed  large  and  important  towns,  of  which  they 
not  sufficiently  represent  the  property,  intelligence, 
and  population .  In  Bedford  the  corporation  composed  only 
one  in  seventy  of  the  people,  and  one-fortieth  of  the  pro- 
perty. In  Oxford  there  were  only  1,400  electors,  and 
seldom  more  than  500  voted  at  an  election.  In  Norwich, 
315  of  the  electors  were  paupers.  In  Cambridge  there 
only  118  freemen,  out  of  a  population  of  20,000; 
and  while  the  annual  rental  was  more  than  £25,000,  tbe 
property  of  freemen  amounted  to  little  more  than  £2,000. 
These  were  only  samples  of  the  strange  anomalies  that 
everywhere  prevailed.  It  was  obvious  to  every  one  that 
corporations  so  constituted  were  altogether  unfitted  for  the 
objects  which  they  were  originally  designed  to  answtf' 
On  the  contrary,  they  tended  directly  to  frustrate  those 
objects,  and  to  render  the  proper  government  of  towss 
impracticable.  They  engendered  jealousy  and  distrust 
between  the  small  governing  power  and  the  body  of  the 
people.  A  few  persons  carrying  on  the  government  for 
their  own  benefit  were  connected  with  a  portion  of  tbe 
lower  classes,  whose  votes  they  purchased,  and  whose  habits 
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they  demoralised.  With  such  a  monopoly  the  grosses 
abuses  were  inevitable^  Charitable  funds,  often  large  h 
amount,  which  had  been  left  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
people,  were  either  lavishly  distributed  among  the  venal 
dependants  of  the  governing  body,  squandered  on 
feasts,  Or  spent  in  bribing  the  freemen,  in  order  to  & 
their  votes.  In  short,  .the  general  if  not  the  universal 
practice  had  been  to  use  the  powers  of  municipal  corpora- 
tions, not  for  the  good  government  or  benefit  of  the  towns 
over  which  they  presided — not  in  order  that  they  might  t« 
well  and  quietly  governed  in  the  terms  of  the  charters,  but 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  establishing  an  interest  which  might 
be  useful  in  the  election  of  members  of  parliament.  It  was 
absurd  to  contend  that  the  exclusion  and  eventual  sup- 
pression of  freemen  as  such  from  the  elections  of  members 
of  municipal  councils  was  a  confiscation  of  existing  rights. 
To  leave  them  in  possession  of  power  was  to  entail  upon 
the  boroughs  "  the  curso  of  these  poor,  degraded, 
wretched,  demoralised  voters,  whose  rights  were  nothing 
hut  an  usurpation,  that  was  tolerated  because  it  was  found 
to  be  convenient  to  all  parties  for  political  purposes. 
'Icese  freemen  were  not  necessarily  resident  in 
borough ;  they  need  not  possess  any  qualification  as  to 
property ;  they  need  not  pay  rates ;  and,  in  fact,  they 
might  pass  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  the  poor-house, 
or  in  gaol."  The  natural  consequence  was,  that,  degraded 
and  corrupt  themselves,  they  polluted  the  electoral  body 
with  which  they  were  connected.  The  excision  of  such  an 
utterly  rotten  portion  of  the  electoral  system  was  mani- 
festly necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  state. 

It  was  impossible  to  defend  a  system  like  this,  and 
therefore  the  conservatives  offered  no  opposition  to  the 
principle  of  the  bill ;  their  aim  being  to  save  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  old  system,  which  had  rendered  much  more 
service  to  them  than  to  the  whigs,  and  presented  a  number 
of  barriers  to  the  advance  of  democratic  power.  Sir  Robert 
Feel,  with  lord  Stanley  and  Sir  James  Graham,  who  were 
now  the  ablest  antagonists  their  former  whig  colleagues 
had  to  encounter,  pleaded  powerfully  for  the  delinquent 
boroughs ;  not  tot  absolute  acquittal,  but  for  mitigation  of 
punishment.  They  would  not  go  the  length  of  asserting  that 
freemen  were  altogether  immaculate ;  for  of  what  body  of 
electors  eould  that  be  predicted?  "To  err  is  human;"  our 
nature  is  corrupt.  It  is  a  matter  of  course,  therefore,  that 
some  measure  of  sin  should  be  expected  from  every  class  of 
men ;  hut  were  those  who  only  partook  of  the  general 
depravity  to  be  disfranchised — altogether  deprived  of  their 
political  rights?  The  question  was  not  whether  it  was 
right  to  admit  these  men  for  the  first  time,  but  whether 
they  should  be  deprived  of  the  rights  that  they  and  their 
■ancestors  had  enjoyed  for  centuries.  The  reformers  were 
tiie  first  to  propose,  covertly  and  insidiously,  a  great  and 
important  change  in  the  reform  bill.  What  did  they 
mean  by  first  Bringing  in  a  bill  which  was  based  on  per- 
petuating the  rights  of  freemen  and  recognising  them  as 
.an  integral  part  of  the  constitution,  and  now,  within  three 
years,  bringing  iu  another  intending  to  deprive  them  of 
their  rights?  "Was  not  this  a  precedent  for  breaking  up 
the  final  settlement,  which  might  be  followed  ou  future 
occasions  ?    Might  not  another  ministry  deem  it  for  then- 


advantage  to  extinguish  the  £10  electors?  And  where 
was  this  to  stop  ?  Could  it  stop  while  a  fragment  re- 
mained of  the  Reform  Act — the  boasted  second  charter  of 
the  people  of  England?  If  there  were  guilty  parties,  let 
them  be  punished.  Let  convicted  boroughs  be  disfran- 
chised ;  but  let  not  whole  bodies  of  electors  be  annihilated 
because  some  of  their  members  may  have  been  corrupt. 
Were  the  £10  voters  perfectly  Immaculate?  and,  if  sot, 
on  what  principle  were  they  spared,  while  the  freemen 
were  condemned '!  The  whigs  had  created  the  reform  act ; 
but  now— infatuated  menl — they  were  about  to  lay  mur- 
derous hands  upon  their  own  offspring. 

Thus  argued  the  conservatives,  and  not  without  effect,  for 
the  clause  against  disfranchising  the  freemen  was  carried  only 
by  a  majority  of  twenty-eight;  and  in  the  passage  through 
the  lords  several  important  amendments  were  carried  against 
the  government,  owing  chiefly  to  the  vigorous  opposition 
of  lord  Lyndhurst.  On  an  amendment  which  he  proposed 
— to  omit  the  clause  disfranchising  the  freemen — be  de- 
feated the  government  by  a  majority  of  93 ;  the  numbers 
being  130  to  37.  He  followed  up  this  victory  by  a  motion 
to  secure  to  the  freemen  their  parliamentary  franchise, 
which  was  carried  without  a  division.  The  commons 
thought  it  better  to  adopt  most  of  these  alterations,  how- 
ever repugnant  to  their  feelings,  rather  than  lose  the 
measure.  The  bill,  as  amended,  was  accordingly  passed  on 
the  7th  of  September.  London,  with  its  numerous  and 
wealthy  incorporated  gnilds,  was  reserved  for  future 
legislation. 

The  great  feature  of  this  reform  is  that  it  secures  local 
self-government.  The  basis  of  this  government  is  the  rated 
and  resident  population.  Every  male  person  of  full  age, 
who  on  the  last  day  of  August  in  any  year  shall  have 
occupied  premises  within  the  borough  continuously  within 
the  three  previous  years,  and  shall  for  that  time  have  been 
an  inhabitant  householder  within  seven  miles  of  the 
borough,  provided  that  he  shall  have  been  rated  to  the 
poor-rates,  and  shall  have  paid  them  and  all  borough  rates 
during  the  time  of  his  occupation,  is  qualified  to  vote  for 
the  town  council.  In  the  council  is  vested  the  entire 
deliberative  and  administrative  functions  of  the  corpora- 
tion. They  appoint  the  town-clerk  and  treasurer,  and 
from  them  the  mayor  and  aldermen  are  chosen.  They 
have  the  control  of  the  police,  watching,  and  lighting ; 
they  may  make  bye-law*,  and  impose  fines  for  their  non- 
observance,  for  the  prevention  of  nuisances,  and  the  due 
government  of  the  borough.  They  have  the  control  of  the 
burgess  fund ;  if  there  be  a  surplus  after  defraying  all 
necessary  expenses,  they  may  apply  it  to  local  improve- 
ments, or  any  object  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants;  or,  if 
the  fund  be  insufficient,  they  may  order  a  rate,  of  the 
dure  of  a  county  rate,  to  be  levied.  They  have  also 
power,  if  they  think  it  requisite  that  one  or  more 
salaried  police  magistrates  should  be  appointed,  to  fix 
the  amount  of  such  magistrates'  salaries,  and  upon  their 
application,  the  crown  is  empowered  to  appoint  the  number 
required.  To  prevent  fraud,  jobbing,  and  waste  in  the 
management  of  the  burgess  revenue,  provision  is  made 
for  the  periodical  auditing  of  accounts,  and  their  subse- 
quent publication.      The  burgesses  yearly  Appoint  two 
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auditors,  who  must  be  persons  qualified  to  be  councillors, 
but  not  actually  of  that  body,  lest  identity  of  interest 
should  lead  to  partiality  in  the  exercise  of  their  function.' 
There  are  also  two  assessors  elected  in  like  manner.  Their 
duties  are  to  assist  the  mayor  in  revising  tbe  burgess  lists. 
The  qualification  of  a  councillor  is  a  property  qualifica- 
tion, varying  with  the  amount  of  population '  in  boroughs 
divided  into  four  or  more  wards,  a  real  or  personal  estate 
of  £1,000,  or  being  rated  to  the  poor  upon  the  annual 
value  of  at  least  £30  ;  in  other  boroughs  a.  moiety  of  this 
qualification  suffices.  The  qualification  clause  was  one  of 
the  questionable  amendments  introduced  by  the  lords,  as 
well  as  that  appointing  aldermen — an  order  having  pre- 
cedency merely,  and  no  duties  distinct  from  those  of 
councillors ;  and  who  appear  to  have  been  created  either 
out  of  veneration  for  ancient  names  and  degrees,  or  from  a 
desire  to  preserve  in  the  new  municipalities  a  miniature 
representation  of  the  imperial  government  of  three  estates 
— king,  lords,  and  commons.  All  the  existing  rights  of 
freedom  or  citizenship,  or  burgess-ship,  in  the  old  corpora- 
tions are  preserved  to  the  present  possessors.  This  was 
just ;  as  many  of  these  immunities  consisted  of  an  interest 
in  charities,  lands,  or  exemption  from  tolls,  which  had 
been  purchased  by  money  or  services,  or  acquired  by  law- 
ful inheritance.  But  all  exclusive  privileges  of  trading,  or 
of  exercising  any  calling  or  handicraft,  in  corporate  towns 
were  abolished.  As  the  act  waa  framed  for  the  reform  of 
existing  municipal  corporations,  it  does  not  apply  to  the 
j u incorporated  towns  ;  but,  on  the  petition  of  the  in- 
habitant householders  of  any  town  not  corporate,  the 
crown  is  empowered  to  extend  the  provisions  of  this 
important  statute  by  the  grant  of  charters  of  incorpora- 

The  mayor  is  elected  from  the  councillors,  and  if  any 
one  so  elected  does  not  choose  to  serve,  he  must  pay  a  fine 
of  £100.  His  qualification  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  coun- 
cillor, and  if  he  acta  without  being  duly  qualified  he  is 
liable  to  a  fine  of  £60.  He  presides  at  the  meetings  in 
council,  and  has  precedence  in  all  places  within  ■  the 
borough.  He  revises  with  his  assessors  the  lists  of  the 
constituency,  which  he  must  sign  in  open  court.  He  also 
presides  at  the  election  of  councillors.  Daring  his  year  of 
office  he  is  magistrate  for  the  borough,  and  also  during  the 
suoaeeding  year,  and  is  the  returning  officer  at  the  election 
of  members  of  parliament.  The  aldermen  constitute  one- 
third  of  the  number  of  councillors.  They  are  ineligible  for 
the  offices  of  coroner  or  recorder,  and  are  exempted  from 
serving  on  juries.  They  hold  office  ax  years,  one-half 
going  out  every  three  years.  The  town-clerk  acts  in 
obedience  to  the  directions  of  the  council.  His  duties  are, 
besides  preserving  minutes  of  the  transactions,  to  make  out 
the  freemen's  roll,  the  burgess  list,  and  the  ward  lists.  He 
is  responsible  for  the  safe  keeping  of  all  charter  deeds  and 
records,  and  is  subject  to  various  fines  in  case  of  neglect  of 
duty.  The  treasurer  is  appointed  by  the  council,  of  which 
he  must  not  be  a  member,  and  he  must  give  security  for 
the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties.  He  is  bound  to  keep 
accounts  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements,  which  are 
to  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  members  of  the  council. 
He  is  to  pay  no  money  except  by  order  in  writing,  and 


is  to  submit  his  accounts,  with  vouchers,  half-yearly. 
This  is  the  list  of  officers  necessarily  existing  under  the 
Municipal  Act,  4  and  5  Wm.  IV.,  c.  76.  All  advowsons, 
rights  of  presentation,  or  nomination  to  any  benefice  or 
ecclesiastical  preferment  in  the  gift  of  the  corporate  body, 
were  required  to  be  sold  under  the  direction  of  the  eccle- 
siastical commissioners,  the  proceeds  to  be  vested  in 
government  securities,  and  the  annual  interest  car- 
ried to  the  account  of  the  borough  fund.  The  manage- 
ment of  charitable  trust  fanda  was  also  taken  from  tbe 
corporations,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees  appointed 
by  the  lord  chancellor. 

The  need  of  corporate  reform  in  Ireland  was  even  greater 
than  in  England.  Corporations  were  early  planted  in  that 
country  by  the  English  government,  as  subsidiary  insti- 
tutions connected  with  the  English  constitution,  which  was 
established  at  first  within  tbe  pale,  and  gradually  extended 
to  the  whole  country,  as  it  became  subject  to  the  English 
power.  But  whatever  independence  the  Irish  corporations 
may  have  had  originally,  it  was  destroyed  by  James  I.,  in 
consequence  ef  the  refractory  spirit  manifested  by  the 
ipal  bodies  in  connection  with  the  Reformation,  or 
rather,  the  supremacy  of  the  crown  in  matters  of  religion. 
He  sent  his  agents  through  the  provinces  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  the  statutes  upon  this  subject,  and  requiring 
the  regular  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Wherever 
the  mayors  and  other  municipal  officers  did  not  submit  to 
the  king's  authority,  they  were  summoned  before  the  royal 
commissioners,  and  not  only  deposed  from  their  offices,  hit 
subjected  to  imprisonment  and  to  heavy  fines,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  which  their  goods  were  sold  by  auction  in  the 
streets.  '  Pliant  tools  of  the  king  were  substituted  in  their 
places.  These  persons  signed  away  the  old  constitutional 
liberties  of  the  towns,  delivered  up  the  old  charters,  and 
took  out  new  ones.'  These  new  charters  nominated  the 
mayor,  sheriff,  recorder,  and  in  many  instances,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council,  which  in  no  case  fairly  represented  the 
inhabitants.  In  this  way,  by  a  stroke  of  arbitrary  power, 
the  Irish  towns  were  deprived  of  their  constitutional 
rights  and  liberties  which  they  had  enjoyed  for  four 
hundred  years,  and  this  spoliation  was  inflicted  upon  them 
in  the  name  of  the  proteetant  religion.  This  was  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  little  progress  that  religion  made  in 
the  country  for  ages.  It  appeared  to  tbe  people  in  un- 
natural association  with  lawless  tyranny,  high-handed  op- 
pression, insolent  delusiveness,  and  iniquitous  monopoly. 
It  was  next  to  impossible  that  tbe  Reformation  could 
gain  any  ground,  or  that  the  established  religion  could 
exert  any  salutary  moral  influence,  while  associated  with 
a  system  which  involved  such  a  flagrant  violation  of 
civil  rights. 

The  system,  however,  was  somewhat  mitigated  by  what 
were  called  the  "  new  rules  "  issued  by  the  lord  lieutenant 
in  council  in  the  year  1672,  with  the  design  of  encouraging 
the  trade  of  the  towns,  which  provided  that  all  resident 
foreigners,  strangers,  and  aliens,  being  merchants,  or  skilled 
in  any  mystery,  craft,  or  trade,  were  entitled  to  their  free- 
dom ;  but  they  could  not,  except,  by  special  dispensation, 
fill  the  higher  municipal  offices.  After  the  revolution  of 
e  wholly  disregarded,  and  a 
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system  of  rigid  excliiaiveiieeB  towards  Roman  catholics 
everywhere  prevailed.  In  some  of  the  corporate  towns  no 
Roman  catholics  would  be  Buffered  to  reside  within  the 
walk,  nor  would  they  be  permitted  to  exercise  any  handicraft 
or  bade  for  which  a  regular  apprenticeship  was  served. 
The  making  of  an  inferior  class  of  shoes,  or  "  brogues,"  was 
the  highest  attainment  in  industrial  art  permitted  to  this 
helot  race  during  those  times  of  unmitigated  protectant 
ascendancy. 

The.  Irish  corporations  were  included  in  the  inquiry, 
which  commenced  in  1833.  The  Irish  commissioners  took 
for  their  local  investigations  the  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teen places  which  had  sent  representatives  to  the  Irish 


the  parliamentary  representative  was  vested  in  a  small  self- 
elected  body  of  freemen;  almost  invariably  tbe  power  of 
nomination  was  actually  possessed  by  the  gentleman  known 
as  the  "  patron  "  or  "proprietor,"  who  could  dispose  of  tbe 
seat  as  he  thought  proper,  and  if  not  reserved  for  himself 
or  some  member  of  his  family,  it  was  sold  for  the  highest 
price  it  would  bring  in  the  market— treated  in  every 
respect  as  absolute  property,  which  was  transmitted,  like  tbe 
family  estate,  from  father  to  sod.  This  property  was  folly 
recognised  at  the  Union,  and  it  was  by  baying  it  up  at  an 
exceedingly  liberal  price  that  lord  Castleroagh  waa  enabled 
to  carry  that  measure.  By  the  act  of  union,  a  large 
number  of  those  rotten  corporations,  some  of  which  bad 
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parliament.  They  found  everywhere  the  grossest  abuses. 
By  an  act  of  George  II.,  residence  had  been  dispensed 
with  as  a  qualification  for  corporate  offices.    The  effect  of 

0  deprive  a  large  number  of  them  of  a  resident 

1  body.  In  some  cases  a  few,  very  rarely  a 
majority,  of  the  municipal  council  were  inhabitants  of  the 
town.  In  others,  the  whole  chartered  body  of  burgesses 
were  u on- resident,  and  they  attended  as  a  mere  matter  of 
form,  to  go  through  the  farce  of  electing  members  of  par- 
liament, or  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  the  corporate 
property.  In  some  boroughs  tbe  charter  gave  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  member  of  parliament  to  the  lord  of  tbe  manor  or 
■ome  local  proprietor.     In  others  the  power  of  returning 

187.— New  Smm. 


not  even  a  hamlet  to  represent,  were  swept  away.  But  a 
considerable  number  remained,  and  of  these  the  commis- 
sioners of  inquiry  remarked; — "This  system  deserves 
peculiar  notice  in  reference  to  your  majesty's  Roman 
catholic  snbjeets.  In  the  close  boroughs  they  are  almost 
universally  excluded  from  all  corporate  privileges.  In  the 
more  considerable  towns,  they  have  rarely  been  admitted 
even  as  freemen,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  they  are 
altogether  excluded  from  the  governing  bodies.  In  some — 
and  among  these  is  the  most  important  corporation  in  Ire- 
land, that  of  Dublin — their  admission  is  still  resisted  on 
avowed  principles  of  sectarian  distinction.  The  exclusive 
far  more  widely  and  more  mischievously 
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than  by  the  mere  denial  of  equal  privileges  to  persona 
possessing  perfect  equality  of  civil  worth;  for  in  places 
where  the  great  mass  of  the  population  is  Roman,  ca- 
tholic— and  persona  of  that  persuasion  are  for  all  efficient 
purposes  excluded  from  corporate  privileges — the  necessary 
result  is  that  the  municipal  magistracy  belongs  entirely  to 
the  other  religious  persuasions ;  and  the  dispensation  of 
local  justice,  and  the  selection  of  juries  being  committed  to 
the  members  of  one  class  exclusively,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  such  administration  of  the  law  should  be  regarded  with 
distrust  and  suspicion  by  the  other  and  more  numerous 
body."  The  commissioners  affirmed  that  the  corporations 
provided  no  means  by  which  the  property,  interests,  and 
wishes  of  the  local  community  might  be  fairly  represented. 
The  corporations  had  interest.',  not  only  distinct  from  those 
of  tba  people,  but  directly  adverse.  In  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  close  corporations  the  persons  composing 
them  were  merely  the-  nominees  of  the  patron.  Those 
bodies  were,  therefore,  of  no  service  to  the  community,  and 
even  where  the  abuses  were  least,  they  were  insufficient  and 
inadequate  for  the  purposes  and  ends  of  such  institutions. 
The  public  distrust  in  them  attached  to  all  their  officers 
and  nominees,  and  the  result  was  a  failure  of  respect  and 
confidence  regarding  the  ministers  of  justice  and  the 
polio. 

In  pursuance  of  this  report,  Mr.  O'Loughlin,  the  Irish 
attorney -general,  introduced  a  bill,  early  in  the  session  of 
183G,  for  the  better  regulation  of  Irish  corporations. 
There  still  remained,  he  said,  71  corporations,  which  in- 
cluded within  their  territories  a  population  of  900,000, 
while  the  number  of  corporators  was  only  13,000.  Of 
these,  no  less  than  8,000  were  to  be  found  in  four  of  the 
larger  boroughs,  leaving  only  5,000  corporators  for  the 
remaining  G7  corporations,  containing  above  600,000  in- 
habitants. So  exclusive  had  they  been,  that,  though,  since 
1793,  Roman  catholics  were  eligible  as  members,  not  more 
than  200  had  ever  been  admitted.  In  Dublin  the  principle 
of  exclusion  was  extended  to  the  great  majority  of  pro- 
tectants of  wealth,  respectability,  and  intelligence.  In  a 
word,  the  attorney-general  said  that  the  management  of 
corporations,  and  the  administration  of  justice  in  their 
hands,  was  nothing  but  a  tissue  of  injustice,  partisanship, 
and  corruption.  He  concluded  by  laying  down  a  plan  of 
reform  which  would  assimilate  the  Irish  corporations  to 
those  of  England.  "  There  is  only  one  way,"  be  said, 
"in  which  it  is  possible  to  pacify  Ireland,  and  that  is  to 
promote  a  real  union,  through  an  amelioration  of  her 
institutions — by  treating  her  fairly — by  giving  ber  equal 
privileges  and  equal  rights  with  England.  Deny  her 
that,  and  the  union  is  at  an  end."  On  the  part  of  the 
conservatives,  it  was  admitted  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
corporations  in  Ireland  were  created  by  James  I.,  avowedly 
as  guardians  of  the  protestant  interests,  and  to  favour  the 
spread  of  the  protestant  religion  ;  and  that  ancient  and 
venerable  system  tliis  bill  would  annihilate — a  revolution 
against  which  they  solemnly  protested,  even  though  it 
covered  many  abuses  which  bad  crept  into  it  during 
the  lapse  of  time.  They  were  quite  appalled  at  the 
prospect  of  the  evils  that  this  bill  would  produce.  Borough 
re .  to   be    elected   by  popular  suffrage. 


What  a  source  of  discord  and  animosity!  First,  there 
would  be  the  registration  of  the  voters,  then  the  election  of 
the  town  councillors,  and  then  the  election  of  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  town  clerks.  What  a  scene  weald  such  a 
state  of  things  present  I  How  truly  was  it  said  that  the 
boroughs  would  be  the  normal  schools  of  agitation !  Then 
what  was  to  become  of  the  corporate  property,  which 
yielded  an  income  of  £61,000,  while  the  expenditure  <m 
only  £57,000,  and  the  debt  charged  on  it  only  £133,000? 
Was  all  this  property  to  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
priests,  whose  influence  would  determine  the  elections? 

The  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  not  opposed,  but  lord 
Francis  Egerton,  with  Sir  R.  Peel's  concurrence,  mortd 
that  the  committee  should  be  empowered  to  make  provision 
for  the  abolition  of  corporations  in  Ireland,  and  for  secur- 
ing the  efficient  and  impartial  administration  of  justice,  mi 
the  peace  and  good  government  of  the  cities  and  towns  in 
that  country.  The  tories  thought  it  better  that  there 
should  be  no  corporations  at  all,  than  that  their  pritUega 
should  be  enjoyed  by  the  Roman  catholics.  The  motion 
was  lost  by  a  majority  of  307  to  61,  and  the  bill  ultimately 
passed  the  lower  bouse  by  a  majority  of  61.  In  the  upper 
house  a  motion  similar  to  that  of  lord  Francis  Egerton  was 
moved  by  lord  Fitzgerald,  and  carried  in  a  full  house  by  a 
majority  of  84.  Other  amendments  were  carried,  and  it 
was  scut  back  to  the  commons  so  changed  that  it  *u 
difficult  to  trace  its  identity.  Lord  John  Russell  said  that 
it  contained  little  or  nothing  of  what  was  sent  up:  out  of 
140  clauses,  106  had  been  omitted  or  altered,  and  18  ns» 
ones  introduced.  He  moved  that  the  amendments  oftia 
lords  be  rejected,  and  that  the  bill  be  sent  back  to  lie 
upper  house.  The  motion  was  carried  ly  a  majority  of  St, 
the  numbers  being  324  to  258.  Rut  the  lords  refused  by  a 
majority  of  99  to  undo  their  work;  and  upon  the  bill  being 
returned  to  tbe  lower  bouse  in  the  same  state,  lord  Joint 
Russell  got  rid  of  the  difficulty  by  moving  that  the  bill 
should  be  considered  that  day  three  months.  There  wan 
some  powerful  speaking  in  the  house  of  commons  during 
these  debates.  Lord  Stanley,  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  Mr. 
Sheil  especially  distinguished  themselves  by  their  oratory. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  paid  a  generous  tribute  to  the  talents  of 
the  latter  gentleman, saying,  "His  talents  and  his  eloquence 
invest  oil  ha  utters  with  the  charm  of  a  powerful  character, 
and  Ireland  should  be  justly  proud  of  his  genius."  Lord 
Lyndhurst'a  speech  in  the  upper  house  was  also  a  great 
effort,  the  noble  lord  having  been  roused  to  put  forth  all 
his  powers  by  attacks  made  upon  Mm  by  lord  John  Russell, 
Mr.  O'Connell,  and  Mr.  Sheil,  whom  he  assailed  with  great 
bitterness.  The  venerable  lord  Grey  came  out  from  his  re- 
tirement, and  made  his  appearance  in  the  house  in  the  hope 
of  dissuading  the  lords  from  their  purpose  of  defeating  the 
Irish  Corporation  Reform  Bill,  but  in  vain,  though  not 
even  in  1831  was  there  a  more  angry  collision  between  the 
two  houses.  Never  before,  indeed,  did  the  peers  show 
such  determination.  The  desire  to  exclude  the  Irish  from 
the  benefit  of  municipal  institutions  excited  a  strong  feel- 
ing against  the  house  of  lords,  not  only  in  that  country,  but 
throughout  England  and  Scotland.  Although  their  object 
was  to  lessen  the  power  of  O'Connell,  their  conduct  bad 
the  effect  of  nuking  him  extremely  popular  iu  England. 
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From  all  quarters  he  was  receiving  testimonials  of  sym- 
pathy, and  he  got  many  invitations  to  public  dinners. 
In  Nottingham,  in  particular,  he  met  with  an  enthusiastic 
welcome,  although  the  tones  had  put  out  a  placard  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  traduced  the  women  of  England.  He 
denounced  this  assertion  as  a  lie,  "  the  wont  sort  of  a  lie, 
a  tory  lie."  The  ladies  of  Nottingham  presented  Mrs. 
O'Connell  on  this  occasion  with  a  lace  veil  of  the  most 
superb  character  the  manufacturers  of  that  town  could  pro- 
duce, aa  a  testimony  of  their  estimation  of  her  husband's 
services  in  the  cause  of  Ireland,  and  of  admiration  of  the 
domestic  support  and  zealous  encouragement  which  she 
had  always  given  him  in  his  political  career,  especially  in 
periods  of  the  greatest  trial. 

There  were  many  public  meetings  held  in  England  to 
sustain  the  claim  of  the  Irish  to  equal  rights  as  to  muni- 
cipal government.  In  Ireland,  too,  the  subject  caused  a 
general  revival  of  agitation. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  hopes  which  might  have  been 
fairly  entertained  that  the  measure  of  reform  would  have 
been  rendered  complete  throughout  the  kingdom,  a  con- 
siderable time  elapsed  before  its  benefits  were  extended  to 
the  sister  country;  and  a  large  amount  of  persevering 
exertion  was  required  before  a  measure  for  the  purpose 
was  carried  through  parliament,  although  its  necessity  was 
unquestionable.  This  arose  from  certain  difficulties  which 
it  was  not  found  easy  to  overcome,  so  as  to  meet  the  views, 
or,  at  least,  to  secure  the  acquiescence,  of  the  various 
parties  in  the  house.  And  hence  it  happened  that  it 
was  not  until  1840  that  an  act  was  passed  for  the  regula- 
tion of  municipal  corporations  in  Ireland,  after  repeated 
struggles  which  had  to  be  renewed  from  year  to  year, 
and  the  question  was  at  length  only  settled  by  a  sort  of 
compromise.  On  the  7th  of  February,  18S7,  Lord  John 
Russell  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Irish  municipal 
bill,  which  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  55 ;  but  the  con- 
sideration of  it  was  adjourned  in  the  peers  till  it  was  seen 
what  course  ministers  were  to  adopt  with  regard  to  the 
Irish  Tithe  Bill.  Early  in  1838  the  bill  was  again  in- 
troduced, when  Sir  Robert  Peel,  admitting  the  principle 
by  not  opposing  the  second  reading,  moved  that  the 
qualification  should  be  £10.  The  motion  was  lost,  but 
a  similar  one  was  made  in  the  upper  house,  and  carried  by 
a  majority  of  60.  Other  alterations  were  made,  which 
induced  lord  John  Russell  to  relinquish  his  efforts  for 
another  year.  In  1889  he  resumed  his  task,  and  the 
second  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  26.  Once 
more,  Sir  Robert  Peel  proposed  the  £10  qualification  for 
the  franchise,  which  was  rejected  in  the  commons,  but 
adopted  in  the  lords  by  nearly  the  same  majorities  as 
before.  Thus  baffled  again,  the  noble  lord  gave  up  the 
measure  for  the  session.  In  February,  1640,  the  bill  was 
introduced  by  lord  Morpeth  with  a  qoalificatioQ  of  £8.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  now  admitted  that  a  settlement  of  the  question 
was  indispensable.  With  his  support  the  bill  passed  the 
commons  by  a  majority  of  148.  It  also  passed  the  lords, 
and  on  the  18th  of  August  received  the  royal  assent. 

The  existing  corporations  were  placed  in  schedules. 
Schedule  A  contained  the  following  ten  places— Dublin, 
Belfast,  Ckramel,  Cork,  Drogheda,  Kilkenny,  Limerick, 


Londonderry,  Sligo,  and  Waterfbrd— which  were  all  con- 
tinued as  corporations  under  the  title  of  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  bnrgeases.  In  Dublin,  the  title  of  lord  mayor  was 
retained.  Schedule  B  contained  37  places,  which  were 
classed  in  two  divisions,  according  to  the  amount  of  pro- 
perty they  possessed.  These  were  all  dissolved,  but  the  act 
provided  that  any  of  them  which  had  a  population  of 
3,000  might  obtain  a  charter  of  incorporation,  similar  to 
the  charters  possessed  by  the  ten  boroughs  in  Schedule 
A.  In  some  of  the  others,  town  oommissionerB  had  been 
established  under  George  IV. ;  and  in  other  towns,  large 
enough  to  require  such  a  body,  similar  arrangements  were 
made  for  lighting,  cleaning,  and  other  such  purposes.  In 
1853  commissioners  were  appointed  under  this  act  in  55 
towns;  but  another  statute,  the  Towns  Improvement  Act, 
was  passed  in  1854,  which  supersedes  the  operation  of  the 
act  of  George  IV.  in  each  town,  after  the  first  election  of 
commissioners  under  the  new  sot.  The  number  of  parlia- 
mentary boroughs  is  38,  which  contain  about  30,000  electors. 
Fortunately,  municipal  reform  in  Scotland  did  not  give 
much  trouble.  It  was  accomplished  almost  without  any 
discussion  or  party  contention.  It  was  based  upon  the 
provisions  of  the  Scotch  reform  bill,  which  settled  the  wliolo 
matter  by  the  simple  rule  that  the  parliamentary  electors 
of  every  burgh  should  be  the  municipal  electors ;  also  that 
the  larger  burghs  should  be  divided  into  wards,  each  of 
which  should  send  two  representatives  to  the  town  council, 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  within  their  respective 
bounds ;  and  that  the  provost  and  bailies,  corresponding  to 
the  English  mayor  and  aldermen,  should  be  chosen  by  the 
councillors,  and  invested  with  the  powers  of  magistrates  in 
the  burgh.  The  functionaries  were  to  be  elected  for  three 
years,  and  then  to  make  way  for  others  elected  in  the  same 
manner  to  succeed  them.  They  were  invested  with  the 
control  and  administration  of  all  corporate  property  and 
patronage  of  every  description.  "The  experience  of  the 
working  of  this  change,"  writes  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  "  has 
yet  been  too  short  to  admit  of  any  safe  conclusion  being 
drawn  as  to  its  ultimate  effects ;  but  hitherto  at  least  it  has 
not  promised  much  in  the  shape  of  real  amendment.  The 
old  close  system  has  been  effectually  abolished,  and  the 
political  influence  of  the  town  councils,  which  was  always 
considerable,  often  great,  has  been  entirely  thrown  into  the 
liberal  scale ;  but  beyond  this,  no  material  change  for  the 
better  has  taken  place  in  the  administration  of  the  burgh 
affairs.  The  debates  at  the  council  boards  of  tike  great 
towns  have  been  too  often  scenes  of  unseemly  contention  ; 
the  ambition  of  newly  acquired  power  has  evinced  all  the 
restlessness  and  grasping  disposition  which  so  often  ac- 
companies it ;  many  old  abuses  have  stopped,  but  many  new 
ones  have  been  introduced.  It  was  soon  discovered  that 
the  vesting  power  in  several  thousand  electors  did  not 
terminate  the  sway  of  cliques,  but  only  caused  them  to  be 
composed  of  different  persons;  and  such  were  the  sums 
often  watted  in  unprofitable  litigation  and  legislation,  that 
men  came  to  regret  the  good  old  times,  when  a  small  part 
of  the  amount  was  squandered  on  the  comparatively  in- 
nocuous system  of  eating  and  drinking."* 


•  Allnon'j  Eacopo,  YoL  Vi.,  p.  Ht. 
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Agricultural  DIatraia— Financial  BtMamat— PncUul 
Cod*— Tho  Putent  Laws— Work  of  the 
tlie  House  or  Lordj— Agi  melon  agah^t  I 
of  the  Commons  In  pre«nca.or  tha  Lords— 0'Connc.U's  Atftitlng  Tonr 
In  England  acid  Scotland— Enormous  Increase  of  Pan  bj-  the  Tories, 
Counterbalanced  hj  tha  Whigs- PrlTiieges  ud  IWWlBIW**  UM  Order 
— Committee  of  Inquiry  en  Orange  Lodgta  in  the  Army—  Alleged  Con- 
spiracy to  set  aside  tha  Succcaaian  of  the  I'rioccM  Victoria,  in  order  to 
must)  wiy  for  tho  Duto  of  Cumberlnnd— Startling  Revelations  made- 
by  too  Committee— Comouaalon  f  inn  by  tho  Soke  of  Cumberland,  at 
Grand  Master  of  the  Orange  Society,  10  otgani.o  ■  Counler-Bevolutioii 
against  tho  Emancipation  Act— The  Duho  of  Wellington  charged  wltli 
playing  the  part  of  Cromwell— Plana  of  tha  Conspirators — FonnWablo 
oiti-nc  of  tba  Confederation-Mr.  Hame'i  BesoJutlnns  on  Ike  subject 
—Colonel  Fuinnan,  threatened  with  Imprisonment  for  Breach  of  Prl. 
Tllege,  absconds— Proposed  Criminal  Prosecution  of  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland and  the  Orange  leaden— Mr.  Hume  again  bring)  tho  subject 
before  Parliament,  moving  for  an  Address  to  tha  King  on  the  Cue  of 
tuo  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  calling  for  tha  diemlnal  of  all  Orange 
Officials— Amendment  of  Lord  J.  Busell  carried  unanimously— The 
Orange  Society  dlaiolied— Its  Ke.iTal  iu  Ireland— Tho  Idnh  Govern- 
ment under  E ■  rl  Mulgrnn— Viceregal  "Progress"— Wholesale  Libera- 


te. Lees— The  Statue  of  King  William 
blown  up— General  Prosperity  of  tba  United  Kingdom  in  the  Winter  of 

Some  attempts  were  made  during  the  session  to  induce  the 
house  of  commons  to  take  up  the  subjects  of  the  currency 
and  agricultural  distress.  A  motion  was  made  by  Mr. 
Cayley,  member  &r  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  to 
appoint  a  select  committee,  to  inquire  whether  there  were 
not  effectual  means  within  the  reach  of  parliament  to  afford 
substantial  relief  to  the  agriculture  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  specially  to    recommend  to  the  committee  the 

■  subject  of  a  silver  standard,  or  a  conjoined  ailrer  and  gold 
one.  This  motion  gave  rise  to  a  debate  of  three  nights' 
duration,  but  it  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  216  to  1£C. 

.  Lord  Ghandos  brought  forward  a  motion  on  the  subject  of 

,  agricultural  distress,  with  a  view  to  the  immediate  removal 
of  some  part  of  those  burdens  to  which  the  land  was  pecu- 
liarly subject.  This  motion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  211 
to  150.  On  the  14th  of  August  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  Use  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  made  bis  financial  statement.  The 
budget  was  not  so  satisfactory  as  had  been  anticipated. 
He  had  calculated  the  income  of  the  country  at  £45,050,000, 

.and  the  expenditure  at  £44,715,000.  But  instead  of  the 
surplus  which  these  figures  would  indicate,  not  more  than 
about  £200,000  could  be  calculated  on  after  paying  the 
interest  of  the  West  Indian  loan,  which  amounted  to 
£1,000,000, 

After  a  lengthened  and  toilsome  session,  parliament  was 
at  length  prorogued  by  the  king  in  person  on  the  10th  of 
September.  The  great  work  of  the  session,  a  work  which 
of  itself  was  of  sufficient  value  to  constitute  a  lasting 
claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  the  country,  was  the  reform  of 
municipal  corporations.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  supple- 
ment to  parliamentary  reform,  the  natural  and  necessary 
complement  of  that  great  measure,  and  therefore  the 
appropriate  performance  of  a  liberal  administration.  But 
there  were  several  other  bmmuks  passed  effecting  improve  - 
ments  of  great  national  importance.    Among  theso  were 

,  acts  for  the  improvement  of  tho  naval  code,  amending  and 
consolidating  the  lav/a  relative  to  merchant  seamen,  and 
establishing  a  registry  of  all  persons  engaged  in  the  mer- 
chant service,  encouraging  the  voluntary    enlistment  of 


en  into  the  royal  navy,  by  limiting  the  period  of 
service  to  five  years,  unless  in  case  of  special  emergencj, 
when  they  may  be  detained  six  months  longer,  with  one- 
fourth  increase  of  pay,  seamen  being  allowed  to  proril,- 
substitutes,  and  entitled  to  certificates  of  protection  for  tun 
years  at  the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  service.  It «« 
thought  a  hazardous  experiment  to  abolish  the  prerogatw 
right  of  naval  impressment,  but  it  was  expected  that  ti; 
exercise  of  that  obnoxious  power  would  not  be  necessarj 
except  in  very  rare  cases  of  sudden  emergency. 

Tho  absurd  and  antiquated  patent  laws  had  long  been  t 
subject  of  complaint,  and  an  ■impediment  in  the  *»j  d 
progress  in  the  industrial  arts.  Lord  Brougham  app Hal 
his  active  and  practical  mind  to  a  correction  of  their  awe 
glaring  defects.  According  to  the. old  system,  amaamigit 
be  the  author  of  an  important  invention,  but  if  any  por- 
tion of  his  plan  had  been  previously  discovered  by  naotta 
person,  though  without  his  knowledge,  his  claim  vis  in- 
validated, and  he  could  not  obtain  a  patent.  But  under 
the  amended  law,  if  a  patentee  found  hiiraelf  anticipated  oil 
any  part  of  his  plan,  ho  could  drop  his  claim  to  thai,  u-i 
obtain  a  patent  for  tho  rest.  Thus  one  man  could  go  on 
improving  upon  tho  work  of  another,  rendering  eomeeiigis', 
for  example,  or  piece  of  machinery  more  perfect  sod  belter 
adapted  to  accomplish  the  original  design;  so,  if  anuivtak- 
hit  upon  a  plan  that  had  been  formerly  discovered  i.y 
somebody  else,  and  it  had  not  been  generally  know  or 
used,  he  was  not  to  be  debarred  from  getting  a  pstat  If 
the  right  of  a  patentee  waa  one©  established  before  a  jadp, 
a  certificate  to  that  effect  would  protect  him  from  fotre 
actions.  Another  great  improvement  was  the  power  vsifc 
in  the  crown  of  extending,  on  the  recommendstion  of  the 
privy  council,  the  term  of  the  patent  from  foartesi  in 
twenty-one  years.  Under  the  old  law,  a  valuable  pitesi 
often  expired  just  about  the  time  tho  difltoaltisi  atteoiog 
its  first  introduction  had  been  sormoontod,  and  it  wm  be- 
ginning to  be  profitable  to  the  inventor,  of  which  the  mat 
remarkable  illustration  was  presented  in  the  case  of  ii«;. 
who  was  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  bis  improvement"  onto 
steam  engine,  which  only  came  into  general  use  ffben  « 
interest  had  ceased.  Since  that  time  more  effective  moatuM 
have  been  adopted  for  encouraging  invention  by  secmug 
patents.  By  an  act  of  the  15  and  16  Victoria  cotuw- 
sioners  of  patents  were  appointed,  consisting  of  the  km 
chancellor,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  the  attorney  .general  fir 
England  and  Ireland,  the  lord  advocate,  and  the  solicta- 
generol  for  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  This  act  va 
passed  in  18i*2,  and  since  that  time  a  journal  has  been 
published  under  the  authority  of  the  oojmnissioners,  vat 
indexesof  patents  from  March,  1617,  to  the  present  tine. 
Specifications  of  patents  may  be  consulted  by  the  public  it 
the  Free  Library  and  Reading  Room  in  Sontawp"11 
Buildings,  which  were  established  in  1654  In  ltii*  *  , 
museum  containing  models,  portraits,  &c.,  was  epenrn  >' 
South  Kensington. 

Various  other  legislative  improvements  were  eft*"1 
during  tho  session,  tending  to  facilitate  social  pwgres,  * 
exercise  of  constitutional  rights,  and  tha  removal  of  ur.'-<- 
ances.     For  example,  acta  were  passed  for  e»4*hnsW,,B 
copyright  in  lectures,  for  the  erifos-cemerlt  of  unifonnitf  ffl 
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weights  and  measures,  for  amending  the  highway  laws,  for 
improving  the  postal  com nrani cation  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, for  regulating  the  conveyance  of  passengers  to  our 
colonies,  for  limiting  the  duration  of  polling  at  elections  to 
one  day  in  England  and  Scotland,  for  abolishing  imprison- 
ment for  small  debts  in  the  latter  country,  for  abolishing 
capital  punishment  for  the  crimes  of  stealing  letters  and  of 
sacrilege,  for  authorising  substitution  of  declarations  for 
oaths  in  the  treasury,  in  the  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  in  the  Bank  of  England,  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  inspect  on*  of  prisons,  and  for  the  introduction  of 
greater  uniformity  of  practice  in  the  prison  regulations  of 
England  and  Wales.  The  number  of  private  bills  passed 
during  the  session  of  1835  was  100,  of  which  42  related  to 
improvements  of  towns  and  districts. 

Several  important  measures  which  had  passed  the 
commons  were  rejected  by  the  lords.  Their  resistance  had 
caused  gnat  difficulty  in  carrying  through  the  imperatively 
demanded  measures  of  municipal  reform ;  and  they  had 
deprived  the  Irish  Church  Temporalities  Act  of  one  of  its 
principal  features.  But  their  obstructive  action  was  not 
confined  to  great  political  measures  of  that  kind.  They 
rejected  the  Dublin  police  bill,  and  other  measures  of 
practical  reform.  The  consequence  was  that  the  liberal 
party  began  to  ask  seriously  whether  the  absolute  veto 
which  the  lords  possessed,  and  which  they  sometimes  used 
perversely  and  even  factioasly,  was  compatible  with  the 
healthful  action  of  the  legislature,  and  the  well-being  of  the 
country.  It  was  roundly  asserted  that  the  experience  of  the 
last  two  years  had  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  reform  in 
the  house  of  lords.  The  question  was  extensively  agitated, 
it  was  constantly  discussed  in  the  press,  public  meetings 
were  held  throughout  the  country  upon  it,  and  numerous 
petitions  were  presented  to  parliament  with  the  same 
object.  On  the  2nd  of  September,  Mr.  Roebuck,  while 
presenting  one  of  these  petitions,  announced  his  intention 
of  introducing  early  in  the  next  session  a  bill  to  deprive 
the  house  of  lords  of  its  veto  upon  all  measures  of  legisla- 
tion, and  to  substitute  for  it  asuspenseof  power,  so  that,  if 
a  bill,  thrown  out  by  the  lords,  should  pass  the  commons  a 
second  time,  and  receive  the  royal  assent,  it  might  become 
law  without  the  concurrence  of  the  peers.  Mr.  Ripon  also 
gave  notice  of  a  motion  to  remove  the  bishops  from  the 
house  of  p;cra  ;  while  Mr.  Hume  indignantly  denounced 
the  humiliating  ceremonials  observed  in  the  intercourse 
between  the  commons  and  the  lord*.  Although  the  whole 
proceeding  at  a  conference  between  the  two  houses  con- 
sists of  the  exchange  of  two  pieces  of  paper,  oral  discus- 
sions not  being  permitted,  the  members  of  the  house  of 
commons  are  obliged  to  wait  upon  the  lords,  standing  with 
tbeir  bats  off,'  the  members  of  the  upper  house,  as  if  they 
were  masters,  remaining  seated  with  their  hats  on.  The 
state  of  feeling  among  the  working  classes  on  this  subject 
was  expressed  in  the  strongest  language  in  an  address  to 
Mr.  O'Connell  from  the  "  non-franchised  inhabitants-  of 
Glasgow."  They  warmly  deprecated  the  unmanly  and 
submissive  manner  in  which  the  ministers  and  the  com- 
mons had  bowed  bare-headed  to  the  refractory  lords.  They 
demanded  that  responsibility  should  be  established  in  every 
department  of  the  state ;  and  they  said,  "  As  the  house  of 


lords  have  hitherto  displayed  s  roost  astounding  anomaly 
in  this  enlightened  age  by  retaining  the  right  to  legislate 
by  birth  or  court  favour,  and  being  thereby  rendered  irre- 
sponsible, it  follows  it  must  be  cat  down  as  a  rotten  en- 
cumbrance, or  be  so  cured  as  to  be  made  of  some  service  to 
the  state,  as  well  as  amenable  to  the  people." 

Indeed,  Mr.  O'Connell's  agitating  tonr  in  the  north  of 
England  and  in  Scotland  was  in  effect  a  crusade  against 
the  lords.  In  a  speech  which  he  addressed  to  an  immense 
assemblage  of  the  working  clauses  of  Manchester,  he  said, 
if  there  were  only  one  house  of  parliament,  a  majority  of 
that  house,  perhaps  a  faction,  might  become  the  rulers  of 
the  entire  nation.  lie  was,  therefore,  for  two  houses,  but 
they  should  be  honest  and  competent.  Why,  should  a  nufti 
be  a  legislator  because  his  father  was  one?  It  was  as 
reasonable  to  expect  that  a  man  would  be  a  good  tailor 
on  the  hereditary  principle.  The  lords  hod  proved  them- 
selves to  be  arrant  botchers  in  the  work  of  legislation.  Were 
they  to  have  170  masters  of  that  class?  He  then  pro- 
ceeded in  this  strain : — "  Will  you  endure  that  any  gang 
or  banditti,  I  care  not  by  what  name  you  call  them,  should 
treat  you  contemptuously?  In  one  word,  I  call  them 
rogues.  We  mint  put  doicn  the  house  of  lordt.  Ye  are 
miserable  minions  of  power.  Ye  have  no  choice  for  your- 
selves till  that  house  be  thoroughly  reformed.  Let  the 
king  retain  his  prerogative  of  raising  men  to  that  rank  and 
station  to  which  they  may  be  eligible.  Let  every  200,000 
men  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  select  one  lord  from  this 
list ;  that  will  give  you  120  for  the  24,000,000 ;  let  them 
be  re-eligible  every  five  years,  and  you  will  have  a  steady 
chamber." 

Such  absurd  projects  of  reform  were  listened  to  with 
favour  at  that  time  by  large  numbers  of  the  working 
classes,  in  consequence  of  the  way  in  which  a  majority  of 
the  lords  set  themselves  against  tho  will  of  the  majority  of 
the  nation.  There  was  danger  to  the  constitution  from 
this  state  of  things.  It  was  evident  that  tho  upper  house 
had  not  the  power  of  permanently  obstructing  the  course 
of  society,  and  that  by  persisting  in  that  attempt  it  was 
putting  its  own  existence  in  peril.  The  obvious  remedy 
was  to  save  it  by  bringing  it  into  harmony  with  the  other 
branch  of  tho  legislature,  and  with  society.  Tliis  lord 
Melbourne  resolved  to  do  by  a  gradual  creation  of  peers. 
Indeed,  this  plan  had  been  iu  operation  for  some  time ;  and 
wo  find  that  tho  number  of  peers  created  in  the  reign  of 
William  IV.  was  not  less  than  fifty -two,  of  whom  thirty 
were  created  at  his  coronation.  Numerous  additions  have 
been  made  sinco  that  time ;  but  it  is"  admitted  by  the 
tories  themselves  that  it  was  only  following  the  example 
that  had  been  set  during  the  long  period  that  that  party 
bad  the  ascendancy.  At  the  accession  of  George  III.  the 
peers  were  only  180  ;  but  when  Mr.  Pitt  came  into  power, 
in  1784,  they  had  increased  to  220 ;  and  when  the  whigs 
come  into  office,  in  1830,  they  found  that  the  body  had 
been  doubled  in  half  a  century,  the  number  of  peers  then 
being  410,  exclusive  of  the  elected  peers  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  An  overwhelming  majority  of  these  were  wedded 
to  tory  principles ;  or  rather,  without  troubling  their 
heads  with  principles,  they  were  animated  by  the  instinct 
of  a  dominant  and  highly  privileged  order ;  and  it  would 
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be  something  miraculous  if  they  did  not  often  indulge 
an  insolence  of  tone  nod  manner  very  offensive  to  a  free 
people ;  though  it  moat  be  confessed  that  many  of  the  old 
nobility  were  models  of  gentleness,  affability,  and  courtesy, 
presuming  far  less  upon  their  rank  than  new  men  among 
the  commoners  did  upon  their  wealth.  Peers  and  peereaaes 
are  free  from  all  arrest  in  civil  actions.  la  such  cases  they 
cannot  be  outlawed,  nor  can  any  attachment  tie  against 
their  persons.  Peers  are  exempt  from  serving  on  juries, 
from  attending  courts  leet  or  sheriffs'  turns,  or,  in  case  of 
riot,  from  attending  the  poMtt  comitates.  A  peer  gives 
bis  judgment,  not  on  oath,  but  on  honour,  though  when 
examined  as  a  witness  be  must  be  sworn.  In  cases  of 
treason  and  felony  he  must  be  tried  by  his  peers  in  a  court 
arranged  specially  for  the  purpose,  usually  in  the  centre  of 
Westminster  Hall,  at  the  expense  of  the  crown  ;  and  the 
court  is  removed  as  soon  as  the  trial  is  over.  The  home 
of  peers,  says  Sir  William  Blacltstone,  is  so  highly  ten- 
dered by  the  law  that  it  is  much  more  penal  to  spread 
fabe  reports  of  them,  and  certain  other  great  officers  of  the 
realm,  than  of  other  men ;  scandal  against  them,  being 
called  by  the  peculiar  name  of  scandalum  magnatvm,  and 
subject  to  peculiar  punishments  by  divers  ancient  statutes. 
This  proceeding,  however,  says  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  by 
writ  of  scandalum  magnatim,  which  is  of  a  civil  as  well  as 
of  a  criminal  nature,  is  new  almost  obsolete,  the  ordinary 
modes  of  obtaining  legal  redress  being  generally  preferred. 
Indeed,  in  a  criminal  prosecution  for  icandalum  magnatam, 
the  defendant  would  no  doubt  now  be  allowed  the  privi- 
leges, and  be  subject  only  to  the  punishments  enacted  by 
the  recent  Libel  Act,  6  and  7  Vic,  cap.  96.  It  has  been 
held  that  words  are  actionable  in  the  case  of  a  peer  which 
are  not  so  in  that  of  a  common  person — as  to  say  of  a  peer, 
he  is  an  unworthy  man,  and  acta  against  law  and  reason. 
Peers  hare  the  privilege  of  sitting  covered  in  courts  of 
justice  during  their  proceedings ;  and  have  also  the  privi- 
lege of  voting  in  parliament  by  proxy.  Peers  have  the 
privilege  in  parliament  of  wearing  robes  of  scarlet  cloth, 
differenced  from  each  other  by  bars  of  ermine — dukes 
having  four,  marquises  four  on  the  right  side  and  three  on 
the  left,  earls  three,  and  viscounts  and  barons  two  rows  of 
plain  white  fur  only.  By  the  curialitas  regni,  the  eldest 
son  in  each  degree  of  created  dignity  is  as  of  the  degree 
next  to  his  father ;  and  such  eldest  sons  of  peers  sa  enjoy  a 
plurality  of  titles  take  and  use  the  secondary  one  by 
courtesy.  All  peers  carry  supporters  to  their  arms,  as 
incidental  to  their  hereditary  dignity,  and  otherwise  adorn 
them  exteriorly  with  tbeir  respective  coronets  and  mantles. 
Selden  states  that  a  coronet  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
investiture  of  earls  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI. ;  but  that 
they  were  much  more  ancient  appears  from  the  will  of 
Richard,  earl  of  Arundel,  dated  5th  of  December,  1375,  in 
which  he  bequeaths  his  three  coronets  to  his  son  and  his 
two  eldest  daughters,  a  circumstance  which  proves  that 
coronets  were  carried  as  ensigns  of  high  nobility  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  but  not  according  to  any  rule  or 
restriction  as  to  their  descent.* 

A  body  so  peculiarly  privileged  ought  to  be  careful  not 


to  assume  an  attitude  of  antagonism  against  the  bulk  of 
the  nation.  Still,  the  outrageous  attacks  of  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  gave  much  offence,  and  when,  on  his  return  to  Dublin 
after  his  crusade,  he  was  invited  to  dinner  by  the  lord- 
lieutenant,  a  violent  storm  was  raised  against  the  govem- 

The  tory  party  sustained  serious  damage  in  conse- 
quence of  an  inquiry  on  the  subject  of  Orange  lodges  to 
the  army,  which  was  granted  in  May,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Finn,  an  Irish  member.  Very  startling  disclosures 
were  made  by  this  committee  during  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
brief  administration.  Various  addresses  had  bees  pre- 
sented from  Orange  societies,  which  led  to  pertinacionj 
questioning  of  the  ministers.  It  was  asked  whether  the 
addresses  in  question  purported  to  be  from  Orange  socie- 
ties ;  whether  the  king  ought  to  receive  addresses  from 
illegal  associations ;  and  whether  it  was  true,  as  the  news- 
papers stated,  that  such  addresses  had  been  groriooilT 
received  by  his  majesty.  There  was  a  peculiar  significance 
given  to  these  inquiries  by  an  impression  that  began  to 
prevail  that  there  had  been  on  foot  for  some  years  a  con- 
spiracy to  prevent  the  princess  Victoria  from  ascending 
the  throne,  and  to  secure  the  sovereignty  for  the  eldest 
brother  of  the  king,  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  the  avowed 
head  of  the  tory  party,  and  also  the  head  of  the  Orange 
society,  through  whose  instrumentality  the  revolution  was 
to  be  effected,  in  furtherance  of  which  Orange  lodges  tat 
been  extensively  organised  in  the  army.  The  report  of 
the  committee  was  presented  in  September,  and  from  tab 
report  it  appeared  that  Orange  lodges  were  first  held  in 
England  under  Irish  warrants ;  but  that  in  1808  a  lodge 
was  founded  in  Manchester,  and  warrants  were  issued  for 
the  holding  of  lodges  under  English  authority.  On  the 
death  of  the  grand  muter  in  that  town,  1821,  the  lodge 
was  removed  to  London,  where  the  meetings  were  held  in 
the  house  of  lord  Kenyon,  deputy  grand  master.  The 
duke  of  York  had  been  prevented  from  assuming  Ok 
office  of  grand  master,  because  the  law-ofiicers  of  the 
crown  were  of  opinion  that  the  society  was  illegal  The 
act  against  political  associations  in  Ireland  having  expire! 
in  1828,  the  Orange  lodges  started  forth  in  vigorous  and 
active  existence,  under  the  direction  of  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland as  grand  master.  The  passing  of  the  Emanct- 
pation  Act  oeems  to  have  bad  the  effect  of  driving  the 
leaders  of  the  society  into  a  conspiracy  to  counteract  its 
operation,  or  to  bring  about  a  counter-revolution  by  mesas 
of  this  treasonable  organisation ;  though,  perhaps,  the; 
did  not  consider  it  treasonable,  as  their  object  was  to  place 
upon  the  throne  the  brother  of  the  king,  whom  they 
thought  to  be  alone  capable  of  preserving  the  constitution, 
and  of  excluding  from  it  a  very  young  princess,  who  would 
be  during  her  minority  in  the  hands  of  whigs  and  radicals, 
whom  they  believed  to  be  leagued  together  to  destroy  it. 
Considering  the  frenzy  of  party  spirit  at  this  time,  and 
the  conditional  loyalty  openly  professed  by  the  men  who 
annually  celebrated  the  battle  of  the  Borne  and  the 
glorious  revolution  of  1688,  there  U  nothing  very  surprising 
in  the  course  adopted  by  the  Orange  societies,  though  the 
English  public  were  astounded  when  they  learned  for  the 
first  time,  in  1895,  that  there  were  140,000  memben  of 
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this  secret  society  in  England,  of  whom  40,000  were  in 
Loudon ;  and  that  the  army  was  to  a  large  extent  tainted. 

In  1828,  when  the  duke  of  Cumberland  became  grand 
master,  he  issued  a  commission  to  hie  "trusty,  well- 
beloved,  and  right  worshipful  brother,  lieutenant-colonel 
Fairman,"  whom  he  had  chosen  from  a  knowledge  of  his 
experience  and  a  confidence  in  his  integrity.  This  com- 
mission was  signed  as  follows :  "  Given  under  my  seal  at 
St.  James's,  this  13th  day  of  August,  1828.  Ernest  G.  M." 
la  the  fulfilment  of  his  commission,  colonel  Fairman  went 
to  Dublin,  in  order  to  bring  the  Irish  and  English  lodges 
into  one  uniform  system  of  secret  signs  and  passwords. 
He  also  made  two  extensive  tours  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  system  through  the 
largo  towns  and  populous  districts.  Colonel  Fairman 
seems  to  have  had  unbounded  confidence  in  the  success  of 
his  mission.  In  a  letter  to  Sir  James  Cockburn  he  gives 
a  glowing  account  of  the  numbers  and  discipline  of  the 
Orange  societies,  and  speaks  of  grovelling  worms  who 
dared  to  vie  with  the  omnipotence  of  heaveo.  One  of 
these  "  worms,"  it  appears,  was  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
whom  this  crazy  conspirator  accused  of  a  design  of  seizing 
upon  the  throne,  saying :  "  One,  moreover,  of  whom  it 
might  ill  become  me  to  speak  but  in  terms  of  reverence, 
has,  nevertheless,  been  weak  enough  to  ape  the  coarseness 
of  a  Cromwell,  thus  recalling  the  recollection  to  what 
would  have  been  far  better  left  in  oblivion.  His  seizure  of 
the  diadem,  with  his  planting  it  upon  his  brow,  was  a 
precocious  sort  of  self- inauguration."  The  following  letter 
was  written  by  Fairman,  on  tlio  6th  of  April,  1830,  during 
the  last  illness  of  George  IV.,  and  was  addressed  to  the 
editor  of  tho  Morning  Herald  ,■— 

"DEARSrn, — From  those  who  may  be  supposed  to  know 
*  the  secrets  of  the  castle,'  the  king  is  stated  to  be  by  no 
manner  in  so  alarming  a  state  as  many  folks  would  have 
it  imagined.  His  majesty  is  likewise  said  to  dictate  the 
bulletins  of  his  own  state  of  health.  Some  whisperings 
have  also  gone  abroad  that,  in  the  event  of  the  demise  of 
the  crown,  a  regency  would  probably  be  established,  for 
reasons  which  occasioned  the  removal  of  the  next  in  suc- 
cession from  the  office  of  high  admiral.'  That  a  maritime 
government  might  not  prove  consonant  to  the  views  of  a 
military  chieftain  of  tho  most  unbounded  ambition,  may 
admit  of  easy  belief ;  and  as  the  sxond  heir-presumptive 
is  ndt'  alone  a  female,  but  a  minor,  in  addition  to  the 
argument  which  might  be  applied  to  tho  present  case, 
that,'  in  tho  ordinary  course  of  nature,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  his  reign  would  be  of  long  duration,  in 
these  disjointed  times,  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  a  vica- 
rious form  of  government  may  be  attempted.  The  effort 
would  be  a  bold  one;  but,  after  the  measures  we  haveseen, 
whai  new  violation  would  surprise  us?  Besides,  the 
popular  plea  of  economy  and  expedience  might  be  urged 
as  a 'pretext,  while  aggrandisement  and  usurpation  might 
be  the  latent  sole  motive.  It  would  only  be  necessary  to 
make. out  a  plausible  case,  which,  from  the  facts  on  record, 
there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  doing,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
a  pliable  and  obsequious  set  of  ministers,  as  also  to  the 
success  of  such  an  experiment.     Most  truly  yours, 

"  W.  B.  F.' 


The  author  of  this  letter  was  in  confidential  communica- 
tion with  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  had  long  con- 
versations with  him  at  Kew  in  the  winter  of  1831-32.  On 
the  19th  of  April  in  the  latter  year  colonel  Fairman  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  deputy  grand  secretary,  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  being  secretary.  He  was  nominated  by  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  seconded  by  lord  Keuyon,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  duke  of  Gordon.  In  June  following  he  was 
sent  forth  among  the  lodges  by  the  grand  master  as  a  sort 
of  plenipotentiary.  Previously  tho  duke  had  written  to 
the  marquis  of  Londonderry  on  the  affairs  of  the  society, 
in  consequence  of  which  Fairman  wrote  with  more  ex- 
plicitness,  urging  the  formation  of  Orange  lodges  among 
the  pitmen  on  the  estates  of  the  marquis.  "Thus,"  he 
said,  "  by  a  rapid  augmentation  of  our  physical  force,  we 
might  be  able  to  assume  a  boldness  of  attitude  which 
should  command  the  respect  of  our  Jacobinical  rulers,"  by 
which  he  meant  "  the  Popish  cabinet  and  democratical 
ministry."  He  proceeds :  "  If  we  prove  not  too  strong  for 
such  a  government  as  the  present  is,  such  a  government 
will  prove  too  strong  for  us.  Some  arbitrary  step  would  be 
taken  in  this  case  to  stop  our  meetings  ;  hence  the  ne- 
cessity for  our  laying  aside  that  non-resistance,  that 
passive  obedience,  which  has  hitherto  been  religiously 
enforced  to  our  own  discomfiture."  In  another  letter  he 
wrote:  "We  have  the  military  with  us  as  far  as  they  are 
at  liberty  to  avow  their  principles  and  sentiments;  but 
since  the  lamented  death  of  the  duke  of  York,  every  impedi- 
ment has  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  holding  a  lodge." 

In  reference  to  the  pitmen,  the  marquis  of  Londonderry 
endeavoured,  through  lord  Kenyon,  to  convince  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  that  "  the  moment  had  not  arrived  ; "  but  he 
stated  that  he  would  lose  no  opportunity  of  embracing  any 
opening  that  might  arise.  From  letters  written  by  colonel 
Fairman  at  various  dates,  we  gather  that  he  hoped  to  strike 
the  foe  with  awe  by  assuming  an  attitude  of  boldness;  that 
they  had  inculcated  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  and 
non-resistance,  "too  religiously  by  far;"  that  lords 
Kenyon,  Londonderry,  Longford,  and  Cole  had  written 
about  their  prospects  in  the  highest  spirits;  that  in  the 
opinion  of  lord  Wynford,  the  tories  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently grateful  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland  ;  that  if  the 
duke  would  make  a  tour  in  the  country,  for  which  Fair- 
man  had  prepared  the  way,  he  would  be  idolised;  that  lord 
Kenyon  had  in  two  years  spent  nearer  £20,000  than 
£10,000  on  behalf  of  the  good  cause;  that  lord  Rod  en 
wrote  to  him  about  "  our  cause ;  "  that  they  wanted  an- 
other "sound  paper"  as  well  as  the  Morning  Post  to 
advocate  the  cause — the  cause,  as  they  professed,  of  all  the 
friends  of  Christianity  who  devoutly  cherished  the  hope 
of  tho  arrival  of  a  day  of  reckoning,  when  certain  "hell- 
bounds  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  full  penalty  of 
their  cold-blooded  tergiversations."  It  was  found  that  of 
381  lodges  existing  in  Great  Britain,  30  were  in  the  army, 
and  that  lodges  had  been  established  among  the  troops  at 
Bermuda,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Corfu,  New  South  Wales, 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  our  North  American  colonies. 
Lord  Keuyon  wrote  to  the  colonel — "  His  royal  highness 
promises  being  in  England  in  a  fortnight  before  parlia- 
To  him  privately  you  had  better  address 
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yourself  about  your  military  proposition,  which  to  me 
appeals  very  judicious.  The  statement  you  made  to  roe 
before,  and  respecting  which  I  have  now  before  me  par- 
ticulars from  Portsmouth,  should  be  referred  to  his  royal 
highnofi*  as  military  matters  of  great  delicacy ;  at  the  same 
time,  private  intimation,  I  submit,  should  be  made  to  the 
military  correspondents,  letting  them  know  how  highly  we 
esteem  them  as  brethren.  If  you  hear  anything  further 
from  the  military  districts,  Jet  his  royal  highness  know  all 
particulars  fit  to  be  communicated."  It  was  in  the  face  of 
these  proofs  that  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  lord  Kenyon 
positively  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  any 
Orange  lodges  in  the  army.  But  there  were  still  more 
direct  proofs.  There  were  military  lodges  entered  in  the 
books,  and  noticed  by  the  circular  reports  of  the  meetings 
where  the  duke  of  Cumberland  presided ;  and  in  the  laws 
regulating  the  lodges  there  were  inducements  held  ont  to 
soldiers  by  the  remission  of  fees  on  their  behalf,  which  laws 
were  declared  to  have  been  examined  and  approved  by  his 
royal  highness.  No  wonder  that  the  committee  remarked 
in  their  report  that "  they  found  it  most  difficult  to  reconcile 
ji  evidence  before  them  with  ignorance  of  these 
on  the  part  of  lord  Kenyon  and  his  royal 
a  the  duke  of  Cumberland."  The  bishop  of  Salis- 
bury was  lord  prelate  and  grand  chaplain  of  the  order,  and 
there  were  a  number  of  clergymen  of  the  church  chaplains. 
No  dissenter  in  England  belonged  to  the  body,  though  it 
included  many  presbyterians  in  Ireland,  where  the  members 
amounted  to  175,000,  who  were  ready  at  any  time  to  take 
the  Held. 

Before  the  report  of  the  committee  was  presented,  Mr. 
Hume,  on  the  4th  of  August,  moved  eleven  resolutions  de- 
claring the  facts  connected  with  Orangeism,  proposing  an 
address  to  the  king,  and  calling  his  majesty's  attention  to 
the  duke  of  Cumberland's  share  in  those  transactions. 
Lord  John  Russell,  evidently  regarding  the  business  as 
being  of  extreme  gravity,  moved  that  the  debate  be  ad- 
journed to  the  11th  of  August,  plainly  to  allow  the  duke 
of  Cumberland  an  opportunity  of  retiring  from  so  danger- 
ous a  connection ;  but  instead  of  doing  so,  ho  published  a 
letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  stating  that  he 
had  signod  blank  warrants,  and  did  not  know  that  they 
were  intended  for  the  army.  Lord  John  Russell  expressed 
his  disappointment  at  this  illogical  course.  If  what  he 
stated  was  true,  that  his  confidence  was  abused  by  the 
members  of  the  society  in  such  a  flagrant  manner,  ha 
should  have  indignantly  resigned  bis  post  of  grand  master, 
but  he  expressed  no  intention  of  doing  so.  Mr.  Hume's 
last  resolution,  proposing  an  address  to  the  king,  was 
adopted,  and  his  answer,  which  was  read  to  the  house,  pro- 
mised the  utmost  vigilance  and  vigour.  Qn  the  19th  the 
house  was  informed  that  colonel  Fair  man  had  refused  to 
produce  to  the  committee  a  letter-book  in  his  possession, 
and  which  was  necessary  to  throw  light  on  the  subject  of 
their  inquiry.  He  was  called  before  the  house,  where  he 
repeated  hi*  refusal,  though  admonished  by  the  speaker. 
The  next  day  an  order  was  given  that  he  should  be  com- 
mitted to  Newgate  for  a  breach  of  privilege,  but  it  was 
then  found  that  he  had  absconded. 

It  was  now  proposed  that  as  the  Orange  leaders  had 


violated  the  law  as  much  as  the  .Dorsetshire  labourers, 
they  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner,  and  that  if 
evidence  could  be  obtained,  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  lord 
Kenyon,  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  colonel  Fairmao,  and  the 
rest  should  be  prosecuted  in  the  Central  Criminal  Court. 
There  was  an  Orangeman,  named  Hey  wood,  who  had  be- 
trayed his  confederates,  and  was  about  to  be  prosecuted  by 
them  for  libel.  Too  opponents  of  the  Orangemen,  believing 
his  allegations  to  be  borne  out  by  tho  evidence  given  before 
the  committee,  resolved  to  have  him  defended  by  able 
counsel,  retaining  for  the  purpose  serjeaut  Wilde,  Mr. 
Charles  Austen,  and  Mr.  Charles  Buller.  All  the  necessary 
preparations  were  made  for  the  trial,  when  Hey  wood  sud- 
denly died,  having  broken  a  blood-vessel  through  agitation 
of  mind,  and  alarm  lest  he  should  somehow  become  tho 
victim  of  an  association  so  powerful,  whose  vengeance  ho 
had  excited  by  what  they  denounced  as  treachery  and 
calumny.  The  criminal  proceedings,  therefore,  were 
abandoned.  Almost  immediately  after  the  opening  of 
parliament  in  February,  1836,  Mr.  Hume  again  made  a 
statement  in  the  house  of  commons  of  the  whole  esse 
against  the  duke  of  Cumberland  and  the  Orange  society, 
and  proposed  a  resolution  which  seemed  but  a  just  con- 
sequence of  his  terrible  indictment.  The  resolution  de- 
clared the  abhorrence  of  parliament  of  all  such  secret 
political  associations,  and  proposed  an  address  to  the  king, 
requesting  him  to  cause  the  dawrawal  of  all  Orangemen  and 
members  of  any  other  secret  political  association  from  all 
offices  civil  and  military,  unless  they  ceased  to  bo  members 
of  such  societies  within  one  month  after  the  issuing  of  a 
proclamation  to  that  effect.  Lord  John  Russell  proposed  a 
middle  course,  and  moved,  as  an  amendment,  an  address  to 
the  king,  praying  that  his  majesty  would  take  such  mea- 
sures as  should  be  effectual  for  the  suppression  of  the 
societies  in  question.  Mr.  Hume  having  withdrawn  his 
resolution,  the  amendment  was  adopted  unanimously.  Tho 
lung  expressed  concurrence  with  tho  commons;  a  copy  of 
bis  reply  was  sent  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  as  grand 
master,  by  the  home  secretary.  The  duke  immediately  sent 
an  intimation  that  before  the  last  debate  in  the  commons, 
lie  had  recommended  the  dissolution  of  the  Orange  societies 
in  Ireland,  and  that  he  would  immediately  proceed  to  dis- 
solve all  such  societies  elsewhere.  "  In  a  few  days,"  says 
a  recent  writer,  "  the  thing  was  done,  and  Orangeism  be- 
came a  matter  of  history."  So  it  was  believed  at  the  time, 
but  Orangeism  still  lives  and  flourishes  in  Ireland,  notwith- 
standing several  subsequent  enactments  for  its  suppression, 
prosecutions  for  violations  of  those  enactments,  and  a  vain 
attempt  made  by  lord  chancellor  Brady  to  deprive  members 
of  the  society  of  a  commission  of  the  peace.  For  many 
years  tho  late  viscount  Duugannou  was  grand  master,  and 
he  has  been  succeeded  this  year  (1863)  by  a  brother  of  tho 
marquis  of  Dowoshire.  The  same  writer,  however,  re- 
marks upon  the  quietness  with  which  the  thing  was  done 
as  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  case.  "  The 
prudence  of  all  parties  now  appears  something  unsurpassed 
in  our  history.  It  is  the  strongest  possible  evidence  of  the 
universal  sense  of  danger  in  the  leaders  of  all  parties.  Tho 
Orange  chiefs  had  at  last  become  aware  of  what  they  had 
subjected  themselves  to ;  yet  their  forces  were  so  great, 
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their  physical  force  restrained  by  no  principle,  no  know- 
ledge, and  no  sense  on  the  part  of  the  chiefs',  that  it  wai 
not  safe  to  drive  them  to  resentment  or  despair ;  and  the 
government  had  also  to  consider  Ireland,  and  the  supreme 
importance  of  lea-ring  a  fair  field  there  for  trial  of  their 
new  policy  of  conciliation  under  lord  Mulgrave  and  his 
coadjutors.  The  radical  reformers  in  parliament  felt  this 
as  strongly  as  the  ministers.  The  great  point  of  the  dis- 
solution of  Orange  societies  was  gained,  and  the  chiefs  of 
the  radical  reform  party  contented  themselves  with  holding 
ont  emphatic  warnings  to  the  humbled  conspirators,  whom 
they  held  in  their  power.  They  let  these  revolutionary 
peers  know  that  there  were  rumours  afloat  of  the  recon- 
stitution  of  Orangeism  under  another  name ;  that  the 
Orangemen  were  watched ;  that  the  evidence  against  the 
leaders  was  held  in  readiness  for  nee  ;  that  the  law  which 
had  transported  the  Dorsetshire  labourers  could  any  day  bo 
brought  to  bear  upon  them ;  and  that  no  mercy  was  to  be 
expected  if  the  public  safety  should  require  it  to  be  put 
operation."  * 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  prudence  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  party  in  England,  however  quietly  the  suppression 
of  the  organisation  may  have  been  effected  on  this  side  of 
the  Channel,  the  society  was  very  far  from  dying  quietly, 
or  dying  at  all  in  Ireland,  its  native  land.  It  was  stunned 
for  the  moment,  but  very  soon  recovered  all  its  pristine 
vigour  and  became  as  troublesome  as  ever.  Lord  Mulgrave 
went  to  that  country  as  viceroy,  determined  to  govern  on 
the  principle  of  strict  impartiality  between  sects  and 
parties,  but  the  Orangemen  and  the  toriea  generally  de- 
nounced him  as  the  most  partial  and  one-sided  of  viceroys. 
It  was  enough  for  them  that  O'Connell  declared  him  to 
be  the  best  Englishman  that  ever  came  to  Ireland.  Eulogy 
from  his  lips  was  the  strongest  possible  censure  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  opposite  party.  The  violence  of  party  feel- 
ing against  the  government  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  the  recorder  of  Dublin,  Mr.  Shaw,  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  eloquent  of  the  protectant  chiefs,  denounced  the 
Melbourne  administration  as  infidels  in  religion.  Lord 
Mulgrave,  imitating  some  of  the  viceroys  of  old  times, 
made  a  "  progress"  of  conciliation  through  the  country,  first 
visiting  the  south  and  then  the  north.  This  progress  was 
signalised  by  the  pardon  and  liberation  of  a  large  number 
of  prisoners,  which  produced  much  excitement  and  clamour 
against  the  government.  It  subsequently  appeared  that  he 
had  during  his  vice-royalty  liberated  822  prisoners,  of  whom 
388  were  liberated  without  advice,  the  number  of  memorials 
which  he  received  being  1,631.  Although  he  evinced  his 
impartiality  by  setting  free  all  the  Orangemen  who  had  been 
imprisoned  in  Ulster  for  taking  part  in  processions  on  the 
previous  12lh  of  July,  the  members  of  that  body  were 
not  conciliated.  The  Dublin  grand  committee  published  a 
manifesto,  declaring  that  the  mere  will  of  the  king  was  not 
law,  and  that  their  watchword  should  still  be  "  no  sur- 
render." Sir  Harconrt  Lees,  who  had  been  long  famous  as 
on  Orange  agitator,  issuing  counter- blasts  to  O'Connell's 
letters  and  speeches,  concluded  one  of  his  appeals  on  this 
,: — "Orangemen,  increase  and  multiply;  be 
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tranquil,  be  vigilant.  Put  your  trust  in  God,  still  iwot 
your  king,  and  keep  your  powder  dry."  In  Ulster  tit 
organs  of  the  Orange  party  called  upon  its  member*  to 
resist  the  law  against  processions,  since  the  provisions  of  the 
Emancipation  Act  against  the  Jesuits  and  Other  religious 
orders,  who  treated  the  law  with  defiance,  were  allowed  to 
remain  a  dead  letter.  The  Londonderry  Sentinel  warned  off 
the  liberal  viceroy  from  that  citadel  of  protestant  ascen- 
daney,  and  said,  "If  he  should  come  among  us,  heshall 
see  such  a  display  of  Orange  banners  as  will  put  him  into 
the  horrors."  The  irritation  was  kept  up  by  various  in- 
cidents, such  as  setting  aside  the  election  of  a  mayor  of 
Cork,  became  he  was  an  Orangeman,  setting  aside  two 
sheriffs,  and  the  Hi«mi«il  of  constables  for  the  tame  ream. 
In  the  meantime  a  tremendous  outcry  was  raised  on 
aoconnt  of  the  alleged  partiality  of  the  Irish  government 
on  the  subject  of  patronage.  It  was  said  that  every  office 
was  at  the  disposal  of  the  Roman  catholics ;  that  from  the 
bench  of  justice  down  to  the  office  of  police-constable,  then 
was  no  chance  for  any  one  else.  In  the  midst  of  award 
factions  in  the  spring  of  1836,  a  tremendous  sensation  ma 
produced  by  the  blowing  up  of  the  statue  of  king  William 
on  College  Green.  On  the  8th  of  February,  a  little  after 
midnight,  this  astounding  event  occurred.  The  statue  ami 
on  a  pedestal  eighteen  feet  in  height,  surrounded  by  at  in- 
closuxe  of  iron  railing,  the  head  being  about  thirty  feet  tram 
the  level  of  the  street.  The  figure  consisted  of  lead,  ud 
though  weighing  several  tons,  it  was  blown  up  to  a  consider- 
able height^  and  feU  at  some  distance  from  the  pedestal.  "B* 
government  and  the  corporation  offered  rewards  far  tte 
discovery  of  the  authors  of  this  outrage,  but  without  suecat 
It  was  a  mystery  how  such  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  amid 
have  been  got  into  the  statue,  and  how  a  train  could  tun 
been  laid  without  detection  in  so  public  a  place,  the  police 
being  always  on  duty  on  College  Green  at  night.  King 
William,  however,  was  restored  to  his  position,  and  he  hat 
ever  since  remained  undisturbed,  but  without  the  provoca- 
tion of  glaring  Orange,  his  colour  being  toned  down  into 
almost  neutral  bronze,  and  his  pedestal  serving  the  useful 
purpose  of  a  public  drinking  fountain,  to  which  the  people 
have  recourse  without  distinction  of  sect  or  party,  and 
without  even  a  thought  of  the  Boyne  water. 

Happily,  the  prevalence  as  well  as  the  acerbity  of  part/ 
spirit  was  restrained  by  the  prosperous  state  of  the  country 
nter  of  1835-36.  There  were,  indeed,  uuusotl 
indications  of  general  contentment  among  the  people. 
Allowing  for  partial  depression  in  agriculture,  all  the  g«si 
branches  of  national  industry  woo  flourishing.  The  grat 
clothing  districts  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  both 
woollen  and  cotton,  were  all  in  a  thriving  condition.  Era 
in  the  silk  trade  of  Macclesfield,  Coventry,  and  Spitol- 
fields,  there  were  no  complaints,  nor  yet  in  the  hosiery  tad 
lace  trades  of  Nottingham,  Derby,  and  Leicester,  wbik 
the  potteries  of  Staffordshire,  and  the  iron  trade  in  all  its 
branches,  was  unusually  flourishing.  Of  course,  the  ship- 
ping interest  profited  by  the  internal  activity  of  the  varices 
manufactures  and  trades.  Money  was  cheap,  and  specula- 
tion was  rife.  The  farmers,  it  is  true,  complained,  but 
their  agricultural  distress  to  a  certain  extent  was  felt  to  be 
chronic    Farming  was  considered  a  poor  trade,  its  profits 
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on  the  average,  ranging  below  those  of  commerce.  Most 
of  the  farmers  being  tenants  at  will,  and  their  rents  being 
liable  to  increase  with  their  profits,  they  were  not  encou- 
raged to  invest  much  in  permanent  improvements. 

CHAPTER    XXIX. 

Canada-  -Sapid  Increue  of  Its  Population  and  lu  Wealth— Lower  Canada 
—Upper  Canada—  MJMnre  or  Raeu :  Eugllab  and  Scotch ;  Irish ;  -S's- 
groaa  and  Ken  or  Colour;  Native  Indlanj-Dlicontenta  among  tho 
Irtih  and  Soman  Ci 
Amhent — Lord   Goal 

I"arty— Paptaenn— Sir  Frande  Hoid,  Ooremor  of  Upper  Canada— 
PaiUeatian  or  the  Upper  Province— KoraU  of  Lord  Contend— Saoctenod 
u  Governor  of  the  Lower  Province  by  Sir  J.  Colborne. 
Ik  1834  tho  affaire  of  Canada  got  into  a  very  disturbed  state, 
and  became  a  source  of  trouble  for  some  time  to  the  govern- 
ment in  the  mother  country.  To  tho  conflicting  elements  of 
race)  and  religion  were  added  the  discontents  arising  from 
misgoverament  by  a  distant  power  not  always  sufficiently 
mindful  of  the  interests  of  the  colony.  For  many  years 
after  Lower  Canada,  a  French  province,  had  come  into  the 
possesion  of  England,  a  large  portion  of  the  country  west- 
ward—lying along  tho  great  lakes— now  known  as  Upper 
Canada,  nearly  double  the  extent  of  England,  was  one 
vast  1  oreat,  constituting  the  Indian  hunting- ground.  In 
1791,  when  by  an  act  of  the  imperial  parliament  the 
colony  received  a  constitution,  and  was  divided  into  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  with  separate  legislatures,  the  amount 
of  the  white  population  in  Upper  Canada  was  estimated  at 
50,000.  Twenty  years  later  it  had  increased  to  77,000, 
and  in  1826  emigration  had  swelled  its  numbers  to  158,000, 
which  in  1830  was  increased  to  210,000,  and  in  1834 
the  population  exceeded  320,000,  the  emigration  for  the 
last  five  yean  having  proceeded  at  the  rate  of  12,000  a 
year.  The  disturbances  which  arose  in  1834  caused  a 
chock  to  emigration;  but  when  tranquillity  was  restored, 
it  went  on  rapidly  increasing,  till,  in  1852,  it  was  nearly  a 
million.  The  increase  of  wealth  was  not  less  remarkable. 
The  total  amount  of  asscsaible  property,  in  1830,  was 
£1,854,965;  1835,  £3,407,618 ;  1810,  £1,608,843;  1815, 
£5,393,630. 

Lower  Canada  was  inhabited  chiefly  by  French  Cana- 
dians, speaking  the  French  language,  retaining  their 
ancient  laws,  manners,  and  religion,  wedded  to  old  customs 
in  agriculture,  and  stationary  in  their  habits.  Of  its 
population,  amomiting  to  890,000  in  1852,  nearly  three- 
jfourths  were  of  French  origin,  the  remainder  being  com- 
posed of  emigrants  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and 
other  countries, while  in  Upper  Canada  the  number  of  French 
was  under  27,000.  Lower  Canada,  however,  might  have 
been. expected  to  make  much  more  rapid  progress  front  its 
natural  advantages  in  being  much  nearer  to  the  sea-board 
of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  being  enabled  to  mono- 
polise much  of  the  ocean  navigation,  which  terminated  at 
Montreal.  Thus,  the  cities  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  rose 
quickly  into  importance  when  the  upper  province  began  to 
be  settled.  In  1827  the  cities  had  each  a  population  of 
above  27,000;  but  bj  the  census  of  1852  it  was  found 
that  Quebec  had  a  population  of  12,000,  and  Montreal 
67,000.    The  growth  of  the  towns  of  Upper  Canada  has 


been  still  more  rapid.  In  1817  Toronto,  then  called  Little 
York,  had  only  1,200  inhabitants;  in  1826  it  had 
scarcely  1,700;  but  in  1833  it  had  risen  to  .10,000.  Among 
the  other  principal  towns  of-  Upper  Canada  are  Hamilton, 
Kingston,  London,  and  By  town,  which  grew  rapidly. 
Situated  so  near  Europe,  and  offering  inexhaustible  sup- 
plies of  fertile  and  cheap  land,  with  light  taxes  and  a 
liberal  government,  it  was  natural  to  expect  in  Upper 
Canada  a  very  mixed  population,  and  accordingly  an  analy- 
sis of  the  census  of  1852  showed  that  its  inhabitants  were 
composed  of  people  from  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe. 
The  largest  single  element  was  composed  of  Canadians,  not 
of  French  origin,  up  wards  of  half  a  million;  the  next  of  Irish, 
170,267;  then  English,  82,699  ;  Scotch,  76,811 ;  from  the 
United  States,  13,732  ;  Germany  and  Holland,  10,000. 
Many  of  those  settlers  emigrated  from  the  old  countries  to 
avoid  the  pressure  of  distress,  consisting,  to  a  large  extent, 
of  the  worst  paid  classes  of  workmen,  such  as  the  hand  -loom 
weavers,  that  had  been  cast  out  of  employment  by  tho 
introduction  of  machinery.  Those  persona  were  now  fouud 
to  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  independence,  as  the  proprietors 
of  well-cleared  and  well-  cultivated  farms,  having  all  the 
necessaries  of  life  in  the  richest  abundance. 

Among  the  elements  of  the  Canadian  population  we 
should  not  forget  the  African  race.  These  refugees  from  the 
tyranny  of  their  taskmasters  were  generally  employed  in 
towns  as  waiters  and  barbers,  as  hewersof  wood  and  railway 
navvies.  Bnt  many  ofthem  have  risen,  by  intelligence  and 
goodconduct,  to  higher  positions  in  society.  The  native  In- 
dians do  not  so  readily  mingle  with  other  races.  Theyprefer 
dwelling  together  in  settlements  of  their  own,  where  they 
enjoy  the  protection  of  the  government,  and  are  the  objects 
of  missionary  efforts,  attended  with  considerable  success. 
But  the  people  are  indolent,  and  much  addicted  to  intoxi- 
cation ;  and  there  are  tribes  of  them  in  the  great  forests 
along  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  and  other  distant  re- 
gions, comparatively  beyond  the  range  of  civilisation,  still 
chiefly  engaged  in  thair  primeval  pursuits  of  hunting  and 
fishing,  preferring  the  wild  freedom  of  that  mode  of  exist- 
ence to  the  comforts  of  civilised  life.  The  Bed  Indians  feel 
grateful  for  the  protection  of  England,  which  they  call  their 
"  great  mother  across  the  great  waters."  Major  Spragne, 
of  the  United  States,  has  since  given  an  illustration  of  the 
existence  of  this  feeling.  "Some  Tearsago,"saidhe,"Iwas 
engaged  in  removing  some  Indians  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
and  one  day  when  encamped  I  saw  a  party  approaching  me. 
I  took  my  glass,  and  found  they  were  Indians.  I  sent  out 
an  Indian,  with  the  stars  and  stripes  on  a  flag,  and  the 
leader  of  the  Indians  immediately  displayed  the  red  cross 
of  St.  George !  I  wanted  him  to  exchange  flags,  but  the 
savage  would  not ;  '  for,'  said  he,  '  I  dwell  near  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  and  they  gave  me  this  flag,  and  they 
told  me  that  it  came  from  my  great  mother  across  the 
great  waters,  and  would  protect  me  and  my  wife  and 
children  wherever  we  might  go.  I  have  found  it  to  be  so, 
ss  the  white  men  said,  and  /  will  never  purl  with  it.'  " 

Such  are  the  elements  which  constituted  the  nucleus  of 
that  great  nation  which  has  been  growing  up  under  the 
British  sceptre  in  North  America.  The  French  and 
Soman  catholic  portions  of  the  community  could  be  most 
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easily  excited  to  disaffection  against  their  protestant 
governors,  and  in  1834  the  irritation  of  the  popular  mind, 
supposed  to  be  chiefly  the  work  of  the  clergy,  had  risen  to 
such  a  height,  that  the  home  government  thought  it 
prudent  to  recall  the  governor,  lord  Aylroer,  supposing 
his  administration  to  be  the  cause  of  it.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
appointed  lord  Amherst  as  his  successor.  In  one  respect, 
he  was  not  the  best  that  could  be  (elected ;  for  though  bis 
antecedents  and  experience  were  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
appointment,  the  name  most  have  been  obnoxious  to  the 
priests  and  people  of  Lower  Canada,  as  it  was  by  the 
arms  of  his  uncle,  whose  title  be  inherited,  that  the  pro- 
vince had  been  rescued  from  France.  He  had  been  at 
one  time  ambassador  to  China,  and  subsequently  governor- 
general  of  India.  He  had,  however,  no  opportunity  of 
testing  his  administrative  abilities  in  tine  new  field,  in 
consequence  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  retirement.  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, soon  after  his  restoration  to  power,  in  1885,  sent 
out  the  earl  of  Gosford  as  governor,  with  a  board  of  com- 
missioners, of  which  he  was  chairman,  to  inquire  into  the 
grievances  by  which  the  colony  was  agitated.  A  bill  bad 
been  brought  into  the  lower  house  of  assembly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  the  upper  house  elective,  which  the 
government  having  refused  to  sanction,  the  lower  house 
had  recourse  to  the  extreme  proceeding  of  stopping  the 
supplies.  The  salaries  of  all  the  public  servants  ceased  to 
be  paid,  in  consequence  of  which  our  colonial  secretary 
authorised  the  governor  to  advance  £31,000  from  the 
military  chest  to  meet  the  emergency.  The  governor 
having  required  time  to  consider  the  answer  he  should 
give  under  these  circumstances,  the  opposition  members 
all  withdrew  ;  and  they  were  so  numerous,  that  they  did 
not  leave  a  quorum  to  carry  on  the  public  business. 

It  wss  under  these  peculiar  circumstances  that  the  extra- 
ordinary measure  was  adopted  of  sending  out  a  commission. 
It  was  found  that  the  sense  of  grievance  and  the  complaints 
of  bad  government  prevailed  in  both  provinces,  though  of 
a  different  character  in  each.  The  habitants  of  the  Lower 
Province  complained  of  the  preference  shown  by  the 
government  to  the  British  settlers  and  to  the  English  lan- 
guage over  the  French.  Englishmen,  they  said,  monopo- 
lised the  public  offices,  which  they  administered  with 
the  partiality  and  injustice  of  a  dominant  race.  They  com- 
plained also  of  the  interference  of  the  government  in 
elections,  and  of  its  unreasonable  delay  in  considering  or 
sanctioning  the  bills  passed  by  the  assembly.  They  insisted, 
moreover,  that  the  upper  bouse,  corresponding  to  our  house 
of  peers,  should  be  elective,  instead  of  being  appointed  by 
the  crown  and  subject  to  its  will.  In  the  Upper  Province 
the  chief  grounds  of  discontent  arose  from  the  want  of  doe 
control  over  the  public  money  and  its  expenditure.  Many 
of  the  electors  had  gone  out  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
during  the  reform  agitation,  bearing  with  them  strong 
convictions  and  excited  feelings  on  the  subject  of  popular 
rights,  and  they  were  not  at  all  disposed  to  submit  to  mo- 
nopoly in  the  colony  of  their  adoption,  after  assisting  to 
overthrow  it  in  the  mother  country.  Lord  Gosford  opened 
the  assembly  in  November,  1836,  and  in  the  course  of  hia 
speech  be  said,  "  I  have  received  the  commands  of  our 
most  gracious  sovereign  to  acquaint  you  that  his  majesty  is 


place  under  the  control  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people  all  public  moneys  payable  to  his  majesty  or  to 
his  officers  in  this  province,  whether  arising  from  taxes  or 
from  any  other  source.  The  accounts  which  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  your  examination  show  the  large  arrears  due  at 
salaries  to  public  officers  and  for  the  ordinary  expenditure 
of  the  government ;  and  I  earnestly  request  of  you  to  pan 
such  votes  as  may  effect  the  liquidation  of  these  arrears. 
and  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  servants, 
pending  the  inquiry  by  the  commissioners." 

This  concession,  though  considered  by  the  home  govern- 
ment a  large  one,  did  not  satisfy  lbe  demands  of  the  pro- 
vince They  took  it  as  an  instalment,  but  gave  no  pledge 
to  make  the  return  that  was  sought,  by  liquidating  tee 
arrears.  In  their  answer  to  the  governor  they  said,  "The 
great  body  of  the  people  of  this  province,  without  distinc- 
tion, consider  the  extension  of  the  elective  principle,  and  its 
application  to  the  constitution  of  the  legislative  council  in 
particular ;  the  repeal  of  the  acts  passed  in  Great  Britain 
on  matters  concerning  the  internal  government  of  the  pro- 
vince, as  fully  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  provincial 
parliament,  as  well  as  the  privileges  conferred  by  such  sets; 
and  the  full  and  anrestrsined  enjoyment  on  the  part  of  the 
legislature  and  of  this  boose  of  their  legislative  and  con- 
stitutional rights,  as  being  essential  to  the)  prosperity  sad 
welfare  of  hia  majesty's  faithful  subjects  in  Canada,  as 
well  as  necessary  to  insure  their  future  confidence  in  his 
government,  their  future  contentment  under  it,  and  to  re- 
move the  causes  which  have  been  obstacles  to  it."  Mr. 
Roebuck  had  become  their  champion  in  the  British  boost 
of  commons,  sjk}  one  of  their  first  acts  wss  to  insert  the 
agent's  bill  for  the  amount  of  his  expenses  (£500)  in  the 
public  accounts.  This  the  government  refused  to  sanction, 
whereupon  the  assembly  took  it  upon  them  to  psas  it  them- 
selves without  such  sanction.  The  temper  exhibited  on 
both  sides  in  these  proceedings  indicated  anything  but  a  lair 
prospect  of  conciliation  between  the  ruler  and  the  ruled, 
'The  discontent  and.  agitation  went  on  increasing  during 
the  following  year.  The  assembly  rose  in  its  demands,  still 
persisting  in  refusing  to  vote  the  supplies.  They  reqaired 
that  the  "executive  council"  of  the  governor  should  be 
subjected  to  their  control,  and  that  their  proceedings  should 
be  made  public.  The  assembly,  in  tact,  bad  become  quite 
refractory,  owing  to  the  violent  measures  of  the  democratic 
party,  led  on  by  Papineau,  the  Canadian  O'ConneU. 

The  result  of  the  general  election  in  the  Upper  Province 
was  favourable  to  the  government ;  for  of  the  63  members 
returned,  44  were  opposed  to  the  organic  changes  demanded 
by  the  majority  of  the  old  assembly.  The  result  wss  that 
the  government  and  the  legislature  of  this  province  were 
able  to  work  together  harmoniously  and  satisfactorily.  This 
result,  however,  was  said  to  be  obtained  by  extraordinary, 
and  not  always  legitimate  influence,  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  and  there  was  a  large  body  of  malcontents 
who  joined  the  Lower  Province  in  its  rebellion,  which 
occurred  in  1837.  The  governor  of  Upper  Canada,  who 
brought  about  this  favourable  change,  was  Sir  Francis 
Head,  who  held  the  post  of  major  in  the  army  in  1835, 
when  he  was  employed  as  assistant  poor  law  conunisskonei 
in  the  county  of  Kent.  Lord  Gleuelg,  then  ookanial  searetarj, 
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recognising  in  him  a  nun  of  capacity  and  energy,  fitted  for 
a  great  emergency,  suddenly  appointed  him  governor  of 
Upper  Canada.  He  rendered  meet  important  service 
afterwards  in  conducting  the  military  operations,  by  which 
the  rebellion  was  pnt  down.  Lord  Goaford  was  not  so 
aocceaaful  in  the  Lower  Province.  He  was  accused  of 
having  misled  the  people  by  holding  out  false  hopes,  and 
both  he  and  the  colonial  secretary,  under  whose  instruc- 
tions he  acted,  were  charged  with  something  like  treachery, 
by  hinting  at  great  concessions  and  keeping  the  word  of 
promise  to  the  ear,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  quieting  the 
agitation  and  evading  the  reforms  demanded.  Lord  Goa- 
ford, unable  to  stem  the  torrent  of  disaffection,  wasrecalled, 
in  order  to  make  way  for  Sir  J.  Colborne.    Both  these 
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the  resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  it  wu  supposed  to 
be  reserved  for  lord  Brougham,  till  the  king's  objections  to 
his  re-appointment  should  be  overcome.  But  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1836,  Sir  Charles  Pepyt,  master  of  the  rolls, 
was  appointed  to  the  office  of  lord  chancellor,  and  created 
a  peer  by  the  title  of  lord  (Tottenham.  At  the  same  time 
Mr.  Henry  Btckerstetb,  appointed  master  of  the  rolls,  waa 


governors  rendered  the  most  important  service  in  putting 
down  the  rebellion  which  soon  after  broke  out,  and  effect- 
ing the  pacification  and  union  of  the  provinces,  which,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  see,  were  placed  upon  the  solid  basis  of 
■elf -government  and  equal  rights. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

Condition  of  the  Poor  la  Imlond— Sir  Oeorgo  NtoboUVl  Hiitory  of  the 
Irish  Poor  Low— Benlttsr*  Yostobct  and  Soekl  Woorior— Com- 
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called  to  the  upper  house  by  the  title  of  baron  Langdale. 
Parliament  was  opened  by  the  king  in  person  on  the  4th 
of  February,  in  a  speech  remarkable  for  the  number  and 
variety  of  its  topics.  It  gave  the  usual  assurances  of  the 
maintenance  of  friendly  relations  with  all  foreign  powers — 
expressed  regret  at  the  continuance  of  the  civil  contest  in 
the  northern  provinces  of  Spain,  and  hope  of  a  successful 
result  to  our  mediation  between  France  and  the  United 
States.  Referring  to  domestic  affairs,  the  state  of  com- 
merce and  manufactures  was  declared  to  be  highly  satis- 
factory; but  difficulties  continued  to  press  on  agriculture. 
Measures  were  to  be  submitted  for  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  the  church,  for  the  commutation  of  tithes,  for  allevi- 
ating the  grievances  of  dissenters i  and  improvements  in 
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the  administration  of  justice  were  recommended,  especially 
in  the  court  of  chancery.  The  special  attention  of  parlia 
merit  was  directed  to  tha  condition  of  the  poor  of 
Ireland,  and  it  was  suggested  that  as  experience  had 
proved  the  salutary  effect  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendi 
Act  in  England,  a  similar  measure  might  be  found  useful 
in  alleviating  the  social  condition  of  Ireland-  Allusion 
was  also  made  to  the  reform  of  Irish  corporations,  and  the 
adjustment  of  the  Irish  tithe  question,  which  we  have 
already  disposed  of  in  the  preceding  pages.  Chiefly 
with  reference  to  these  questions,  amendments  to  tht 
address  were  moved  in  both  houses;  in  the  ripper  by  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  whose  amendment  was  carried  with- 
out a  division ;  and  in  the  lower  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  whose 
motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  284  against  243. 

On  the  8th  of  February  lord  John  Russell  brought 
forward  the  paragraph  of  the  speech  relating  to  agri- 
cultural distress,  and  moved  for  a  select  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  depression  of  the  agricultural 
interest,  although  he  confessed  that  he  did  not  anticipate 
any  satisfactory  result  from  the  investigation."  In  tills  the 
noblo  lord  did  not  miscalculate,  for  after  sitting  for  eight 
months,  the  committee  could  not  agree  to  any  r^xirt,  and 
all  the  benefit  they  conferred  upon  the  public  was  an  out- 
line of  the  evidence  which  was  laid  before  the  house  at  the 
end  of  the  session.  On  the  9th  and  the  12th  the  same 
minister  submitted  three  measures  to  the  house,  which  were 
passed  into  law  this  session — namely,  a  bill  for  the  com- 
mutation of  tithes  in  England;  a  bill  for  a  general  registra- 
tion of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths ;  and  another  for  the 
amendment  of  the  law  of  marriage.  On  the  16th  of 
this  month  Mr.  Hardy  brought  before  the  house  of 
commons  the  case  of  Mr.  O'Connell  and  Mr.  Raphael. 
The  latter  gentleman  was  one- of  the  sheriffs  of  London, 
and  he  wished  to  represent  an  Irish  constituency.  Mr. 
O'Connell  thought  it  was  possible  to  get  him  in  for  the 
borough  of  Carlow  ;  bul  ho  warned  him  that  the  expenses 
would  be  £2,000,  and  that  this  sum  should  be  deposited  in 
bank  as  a  preliminary,  "say  £2,000."  It  was  alleged  that 
this  was  a  corrupt  bargain,  and  Mr.  O'Connell  was  accused 
of  selling  a  parliamentary  seat.  Mr.  Hardy,  therefore, 
raoved-for  a  select  committee  to  investigate  the  transaction. 
The  committee  was  obtained,  and  the  result  was  a  complete 
acquittal  of  Mr.  O'Connell. 

Attention  was  now  turned  to  a  matter  of  the  highest 
importance,  in  a  commercial,  an  intellectual,  and  a  moral 
point  of  view.  The  stamp  duty  on  newspapers  had  been 
the  subject  of  keen  agitation  for  some  months,  and  news- 
paper vendors  had  incurred  repeated  penalties  for  the  sale 
of  unstamped  newspapers  ;  some  of  them  having  been  not 
only  fined,  but  imprisoned.  A  general  conviction  pre- 
vailed that  such  an  impost  was  impolitic,  if  not  unjust,  and 
that  the  time  bad  come  when  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
must  be  freed  from  the  trammels  by  which  U  had  been  so 
long  restrained.  It  is  certain  that  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment must  bo'  borne  by  the  governed ;  and  it  is  a  subject 
of  interesting  inquiry  whether  this  should  be  accomplished 
by  direst  or  indirect  taxation,  or  in  what  proportion  by 
both:  but  there  nan  be  no  question  that  it  should  be 
effected  in  the  tray  least  calculated  to  oppress  the  payer, 


and,  above  all,  least  likely  to  -impede  his  progress  is  the 
improvement  of  his  condition.  It  is  clear  that  any  taxa- 
tion which  acts  as  a  hindrance  to  commercial,  intellec- 
tual, or  moral  progress  must  be  highly  objectionable,  since, 
in  reality,  a  far  greater  sacrifice-  is  made  than  is  repre- 
sented by  the  sum  which  is  actually  contributed.  Nume- 
rous excise  regulations  of  former  times  were  mischievom  in 
this  way ;  they  placed  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  pith  of 
the  manufacturer,  prevented  him  from,  making  the  experi- 
ments which  were  necessary  to  bring  his  product  to  per- 
fection,  and  tied  him  down  to  a.  system  of  manipaliugn 
which,  in  many  cases,  was  the  very  wont  that  could  hire 
been  selected.  Many,  bnt  not  all,  of  these  incongruitia 
have  been  got  rid  of,  by  a  more  correct  knowledge  of  tut 
principles  of  political  economy.  The  evil  of  unwise  inter- 
ference becomes  jet  more  serious  when  the  mischief  is 
done,  not  merely  to  the  commercial  prosperity,  but  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  country ;  and  thti 
occurs  to  its  fullest  extent  when  the  taxation  imposed 
presses  upon  those  manufactures  which  are  indispensable 
moral  and  intellectual  improvement,  or  impedes  tire 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  The  former  is  evidently  the  effect 
of  a  duty  on  paper,  and  the  latter  of  requiring  that  news- 
papers should  be  stamped.     The  immediate  loss  to  the 

me  was  long  a  great  obstacle  to  the  removal  of  eves 
the  most  obnoxious  taxation  ;  but  it  was  ultimately  found 
that,  from  causes  which  are  now  obvious  enough,  such 
diminution  always  results,  at  no  distant  period,  in  aug- 
menting the  income  of  the  state ;  and  still  further  em- 

:e  showed  that  the  total  removal  of  a  mischierwE 
impost  not  only  increases  the  commercial  wealth,  md 
therefore  the  ability  to  meet  the  legitimate  demands  of 
the  government,  but  indirectly  augments  the  very  revenue 
itself.  And  so  important  is  every  circumstance  connected 
with  the  levying  of  taxes,  that  not  only  their  amount,  but 
the  mode  of  collecting  them  may  seriously  affect  tli: 
results.  Hence,  when,  about  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  the  duty  on  paper  was  divided  into  lira, 
instead  of  teutn  classes,  the  increase  in  the  quantity  manu- 
factured became  so  considerable  that  the  amount  received 
by  tie  excise  was  very  soon  six  times,  and  ultimately 
twenty  times  as  great  as  it  had  ever  beeu  before.  But 
that  diminution  of  the  duty  of  which  we  are  to  speak 
presently  gave  an  immense  impetus  to  the  manufacture, 
id,  by  increasing  the  number  of  hands  employed,  not 
only  in  the  paper-mills  themselves,  but  also  in  thcee 
branches  of  trade  which  wore  indirectly  affected,  added 
lensely  to  our  commercial  prosperity.  The  increaseof 
wealth  was,  however,  only  a  small  part  of  the  benefit 
conferred  by  a  wise  legislation  in  this  matter ;  much  more 
has  been  gained  by  the  greater  facilities  for  obtaining  a 
sonnd  moral  and  religious  education  enjoyed  at  present. 
The  wide  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  was  rendered  easy, 
by  the  concession  now  made  by  parliament,  in  the  spirit 
that  led  immediately  to  a  diminution  of  the  duty  on  paper, 
without  Which  any  other  boon  most  be  of  very  limited 
advantage.  A  deputation,  consisting  of  Dr.  Birkbeek,  Mr. 
Hume,  colonel  Thompson,  Mr.  O'Connell,  Mr.  Grots,  Mr. 
Roebuck,  Mr.  Erotiierton,  Mr.  Wallace,  and  Air.  Bucking- 
ham, having,  on  the  11th  of  February,  waited  upon  lord 
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-  Melbourne,  to  ask  for  an  entire  abolition  of  the  stamp  on 
newspapers,  he  promised  to  give  his  most  serious  attention 
to  the  matter;  and  he  kept  his  word,  for  on  the  16th  of  the 
next  month  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  brought  the 
■abject  before  parliament,  and  announced  the  intentions  of 
government  with  regard  to  it.  He  stated  that  it  was  pro- 
posed to  revise  the  whole  of  the  existing  law  respecting 
stamp  duties,  first  by  consolidating  into  one  statute  the 
150  acts  of  parliament  over  which  the  law  was  at  present 
distributed ;  secondly,  by  the  apportionment  of  the  various 
rates  on  a  new  principle— namely,  by  the  simple  and  uniform 
rale  of  making  the  price  of  the  stamp  in  every  ease  corre- 
spond to  the  pecuniary  value  involved  in  the  transaction 
for  which  it  is  required.  The  effect  of  this  change  would 
be  to  reduce  the  stamp  duty  upon  indentures  of  appren- 
ticeship, bills  of  lading,  and  many  others  of  the  more  com- 
mon instruments,  and  to  increase  it  upon  mortgages  and 
conveyances  of  large  amounts  of  property.  It  was  intimated 
that  the  proposed  consolidation  act  would  contain  no  less 
than  330  sections.  With  regard  to  the  stamp  on  news- 
papers, then  fourpence  with  discount,  it  wss  proposed  to 
reduce  it  to  one  penny  without  discount.  This  would  be  a 
remission  of  a  proportion,  varying  according  to  the  price  of 
the  newspaper,  of  between  two-thirds  and  three-fourths  of 
the  tax.  To  this  remission  parliament  assented,  and  the 
illicit  circulation  of  unstamped  papers  was  in  consequence 
abandoned.  Some  of  the  members  very  reasonably  ob- 
jected to  any  stamp  whatever  on  newspapers;  but  the 
time  was  not  yet  come  when  government  would  venture 
entirely  to  remove  it,  although  the  advantages  which  must 
necessarily  arise  from  such  a  proceeding  could  not  but  have 
been  foreseen.  It  was  considered  unfair  that  the.  public 
at  large  should  pay  for  the  carriage  of  newspapers  by  post; 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  remembered  that,  as 
only  a  portion  of  them  would  be  transmitted  in  this  way, 
an  injustice  would  be  committed  by  demanding  payment 
for  all.  The  difficulty  of  the  case  wss,  however,  in  due 
time,  eusily  surmounted ;  and  political  knowledge  was,  by 
the  change  even  then  made,  in  a  great  degree  exempted 
from  taxation — a  good  preparation  for  the  time,  which 
was  not  very  far  off,  when  a  newspaper  of  a  high  order 
might  be  obtained,  even  for  the  reduced  price  of  the 
stamp.  This  was  the  only  part  of  the  scheme  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  which  was  now  carried  into 
effect  i  but  the  advantages  which  resulted  soon  became 
evident,  since  the  circulation  of  newspapers  became  four 
times  ss  great  as  it  had  been,  even  taking  into  account  the 
increase  in  the  population.  The  wonderful  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  total  removal  of  the  duty  on  paper,  and  of 
the  stamp  on  newspapers,  will  be  noticed  at  the  proper 
time,  but  they  may  be  easily  anticipated. 

The  condition  of  the  Irish  poor,  and  the  expediency  of  a 
state  provision  for  their  support,  had  long  been  a  subject 
of  anxious  consideration  with  the  imperial  government  and 
the  legislature,  and  also  with  public  men  of  every  party 
who  took  an  interest  in  the  state  of  the  country.  It  was 
at  length  resolved  that  something  should  be  done  for  their 
regular  relief.  Sir  George  NichoUs  has  shown,  in  his  valu- 
able history  of  the  Irish  poor  law,  that  as  early  as  1310 
the  Irish  parliament  assembled  at  Kilkenny  resolved  that 


none  should  keep  Irish,  or  kern,  in  time  of  peace  to  live 
upon  the  poor  of  the  country  ;  "  but  those  which  will  have 
them  shall  keep  them  at  their  own  charges,  so  that  the 
free  tenants  and  formers  be  not  charged  with  them."  And 
130  years  afterwards,  the  parliament  assembled  in  Dublin 
declared  that  divers  of  the  English  were  in  the  habit  of 
maintaining  sundry  thieves,  robbers,  and  rebels,  and  that 
they  were  to  be  adjudged  traitors  for  so  doing,  and  suffer 
accordingly.  In  1450,  this  class  of  depredators  having 
increased  very  much,  and  by  their  "  thefts  and  man- 
slaughters caused  the  land  to  fall  into  decay,  and  poverty 
wasting  it  every  day  more  and  more ;  whereupon  it  was 
ordained  that  it  ehould  be  lawful  for  every  liege  man  to 
kill  or  take  notorious  thieves,  and  thieves  found  robbing, 
spoiling,  or  breaking  houses ;  and  that  every  man  that 
kills  or  takes  any  such  thieves,  shall  have  one  penny  of 
every  plough,  and  one  farthing  of  every  cottage  within 
the  barony  where  the  manslaughter  is  done  for  every  thief." 
These  extracts  show  a  very  barbarous  state  of  society,  but 
Sir  George  NichoUs  remarks  that  at  the  same  period 
the  condition  of  England  and  Scotland  was  very  similar, 
save  only  .that  that  of  Ireland  was  aggravated  by  the  civil 
conflicts  between  the  colonists  and  the  natives.  There  was 
a  constant  effort  made  in  Ireland  by  various  enactments  to 
put  down  this  evil,  and  to  provide  employment  for  the 
large  numbers  that  were  disposed  to  prey  upon  the  industry 
of  their  neighbours,  by  robbery,  beggary,  and  destruction 
of  property.  There  was  indeed  always  in  Ireland  a  large 
number  of  vagrants,  called  in  the  old  times  "  cosherers  and 
idle  wanderers,"  including  a  number  of  "young gentlemen  " 
who  would  not  apply  themselves  to  labour  or  honest  in- 
dustry, but  lived  idly  and  inordinately,  "coshering"  upon 
the  country  with  their  horses  and  greyhounds,  and  preying 
upon  the  poor  farmers,  drinking,  and  gambling.  So  that 
the  evils  that  have  been  complained  of  so  much  in  modern 
times  are  of  long  standing,  deep-rooted  in  the  natural  dis- 
position of  many  of  the  people,  and  therefore  with  difficulty 
eradicated.  Vagabonds  and  strolling  beggars  were  always  a 
large  clan  of  the  community,  and  the  impoverished  condi- 
tion of  the  industrious  classes,  thus  preyed  upon,  was  not  a 
matter  for  surprise.  The  wonder,  indeed,  is  that  society 
could  have  existed  at  all  under  such  circumstances.  For  a 
aeries  of  years  inquiry  after  inquiry  had  been  instituted  by 

nissions  and  committees  with  a  view  to  devise  means 
of  amelioration,  but  without  leading  to  any  satisfactory 
result.  At  the  close  of  1835  there  had  been  a  poor  law 
commission  in  existence  for  more  than  two  years,  consisting 
of  men  specially  selected  on  account  of  their  fitness  for  the 
task,  and  standing  high  in  public  estimation,  including  the 
protestant  and  Roman  catholic  archbishop  of  Dublin. 
They  were  appointed,  in  September,  1633,  "to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Ireland,  and  into 

rarioua  institutions  at  present  established  by  law  for 
their  relief,  and  also  whether  any  and  what  further  remedial 
measures  appear  to  be  requisite  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  Irish  poor  or  any  portion  of  them."  In  July,  1835, 
they  made  their  first  report,  in  which  they  refer  to  the 

ins  theories  with  which  they  were  assailed  in  the  course 
of  their  inquiries.  "'  One  party  attributed  all  the  poverty 
and  wretchedness  of  the  country  to  an  asserted  extreme 
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use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  proposed  a  system  for  repressing 
illicit  distillation,  for  preventing  smuggling,  and  for  sub-  ! 
etitutiog  baer  and  coffee.  Another  parly  found  tie  cause  ! 
in  the  combinations  among  workmen,  and  proposed  rigorous  ' 
laws  against  trades  unions.  Others,  again,  were  equally 
confident  that  the  reclamation  of  the  bags  and  watte  lands  ' 
was  the  only  practical  remedy.  A  fourth  party  declared 
tike  nature  of  the  existing  connection  between  landlord  and 
tenant  to  be  the  root  of  all  the  evil.  Fawnbroking,  re-  j 
dundant  population,  absence  of  capital,  peculiar  religious 
tenets  and  religious  differences,  political  excitement,  want 
of  education,  the  mal-adini  lustration  of  justice,  the  state  of 
prison  discipline,  want  of  manufactures  and  of  inland 
navigation,  with  a  variety  of  other  circumstances,  were  each, 
supported  by  their  various  advocates  with  earnestness  and 
ability,  as  being  cither  alone,  or  conjointly  with  some  other, 
the  primary  cause  of  all  the  evils  of  society ;  and  loon -funds, 
emigration,  tho  repression  of  political  excitement,  the  in- 
troduction of  manufactures,  and  the  extension  of  inland 
navigation,  were  accordingly  proposed  each  as  the  principal 
means  by  which  the  improvement  of  the  country  could  be 
promoted." 

In  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  impartiality  ' 
combined  with  local  information,  the  commissioners  de-  | 
termincd  to  unite  in  tho  inquiry  "  a  native  of  Great  Britain 
with  a  resident  native  of  Ireland."  They  were  very  slow 
in  their  investigations,  and  complaints  were  made  in  par- 
liament and  by  -the  public  of  the  time  and  money  Con- 
sumed in  the  inquiry.  In  the  early  part  of  183G  they 
made  a  second  report,  in  which  they  gave  an  account  of 
tho  various  institutions  that  had  been  established  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  suoh  ns  infirmaries,  dispensaries,  fever 
hospitals,  lunatic  asylums,  foundling  hospitals,  houses  of 
industry,  the  total  oharge  of  which  amounted  to  about 
£205,000,  of  which  £50,000  consisted  of  parliamentary 
grants,  the  remainder  being  derived  from  grand  jury 
presentments,  voluntary  contributions,  and  other  local 
sources.  This  second  report,  which  added  little  or  nothing 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  public  on  the  subject,  and  sug- 
gested no  general  plan  for  the  relief  of  tbe  poor,  was  by  no 
moans  satisfactory  to  the  public.  Mr.  Nicholls  was  then  a 
member  of  the  English  poor  law  commission ;  and  the 
state  of  the  Irish  poor  being  pressed  upon  his  attention, 
he  prepared  for  the  consideration  of  government  a  series  of 
suggestions,  founded  upou  a  general  view  of  social  require- 
ments and  upon  his  experience  of  the  English  poor  law, 
coupled  with  the  evidence  appended  to  the  Irish  commis- 
sioners' first  report.  These  suggestions  were  presented  to 
lord  John  Russell,  in  January,  1S3G,  about  the  same  time 
as  tho  commissioners'  second  report.  In  due  time  that 
body  published  their  third  report,  containing  the  general 
results  of  their  inquiry  upon  the  condition  of  the  people, 
which  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : —  There  is  not  the 
same-division  of  labour  which  exists  in  Great  Britain.  The 
labouring  alass  look  to  agriculture  alone  for  support, 
whence  the  supply  of  agricultural  labour  greatly  exceeds 
the  demand  for  it,  and  small  earnings  and  wide-spread 
misery  aro  the  consequences.  It  appeared  that  in  Great 
Britain  tho  agrioultural  families  constituted  little  moro 
than  a  fourth,  whilst  iu  Ireland  they  constituted  about 


two-thirds  of  tbe  whole  population;  that  there  ware  hi 
Great  Britain,  in  183 1 ,  1, 055,082  agricultural  labourers ,  in 
Ireland,  1,131,715,  although  the  cultivated  laud  of  Gna; 
Britain  amounted  to  about  31,250,000  acres,  and  that  of 
Ireland  only  to  about  14,000,000.  So  that  there  were  in 
Ireland  about  five  agricultural  labourers  for  every  two  that 
there  were  for  the  same  quantity  of  laud  in  Great  Britain. 
It  further  appeared  that  the  agricultural  progress  of  Great 
Britain  was  more  than  four  times  that  of  Ireland;  that 
agricultural  wages  varied  from  sixpence  to  one  shilling  »■ 
day ;  that  the  average  of  the  country  is  about  eightpeiice- 
halfpenny;  and  that  tho  earnings  of  the  labourers  oome,  on 
an  average  of  the  whole  class,  to  from  two  shillings  to  tvo 
and  sixpence  a -week  or  thereabouts  for  the  year  roand 
Thus  circumstanced,  the  commissioners  observed, "  It  k  im- 
possible for  the  able-bodied  in  general  to  provide  agaiat 
sickness  or  tho  temporary  absence  of  employment,  * 
against  old  age,  or  the  destitution  of  their  widows  ail 
children  in  the  contingent  event  of  their  own  nreeMturr 
decease.  A  great  portion  of  them  are,  it  is  said,  insuffi- 
ciently provided  With  the  commonest  ncoesanes  of  life. 
Their  habitations  arc  wretched  hovels,  Beveral  of  a  fiuailj 
sleep  together  on  straw,  or  upon  the  bare  ground,  some- 
times with  a  blanket,  sometimes  even  without  so  much  to 
oover  them ;  their  food  commonly  consists  of  dry  potatoes, 
and  with  these  they  are  at  times  so  scantily  supplied,  as  lo 
be  obliged  to  stint  themselves  to  one  spare  meal  in  the  dir. 
There  are  even  instances  of  persons  being  driven  by  fonder 
to  seek  sustenance  in  wild  herbs.  They  sometiiuageU 
herring  or  a  little  milk,  but  they  never  get  meat  except  " 
Christmas,  Easter,  and  Shrovetide.  Some  go  in  aarch  i 
employment  to  Great  Britain  during  the  harvest,  othes 
wander  through  Ireland  with  the  same  view.  Thswira 
and  children  of  man  y  are  occasionally  oohged  to  beg ;  W 
they  do  so  reluctantly  and  with  shame,  and  in  general  g> 
to  a  distance  from  home,  that  they  may  not  be  known- 
Mendicity,  too,  is  the  sole  resource  of  the  aged  and  impotent 
of  the  poorer  classes  iu  general,  when  children  or  relati'e* 
are  unable  to  support  them.  To  it,  therefore,  crowdsae 
driven  for  tbe  means  of  existence,  and  the  knowledge  ttn 
such  is  the  fact  leads  to  an  indiscriminate  giving  of  sui* 
which  encourages  idleness,  imposture,  and  general  crime- 
Such  is  described  as  being  the  condition  of  the  great  bodj  of 
the  labouring  classes  in  Ireland ;  "and  with  these  facts  before 
us,"  the  commissioners  say,  "  we  cannot  hesitate  to  su*1 
that  we  consider  remedial  measures  requisite  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  Irish  poor.  What  those  measures 
should  be  is  a  question  complicated,  and  involriog  «•" 
siderations  of  the  deepest  importance  to  the  whole  body  * 
the  people,  both  in  Ireland  and  Great  Britain."  The  com- 
missioners state  that  they  "  cannot  estimate  the  number  « 
persons  out  of  work  and  in  distress  during  thirty  weeks'' 
tho  year  at  less  than  585,000,  nor  the  number  of  pe™003 
dependent  upon  them  at  less  than  1,800,000,  making  i»  '»» 
whole  2,335,000.  This,  therefore,"  it  is  added,  "isabout  tie 
number  for  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  accom- 
modation in  workhouses,  if  all  who  required  relief  were  tterJ 
to  be  relieved ;"  and  they  consider  it  impossible  to  pron  ° 
for  such  a  multitude,  or  even  to  attempt  It  with  safety- 
The  expense  of  erecting  and  fitting  up  the  necessary 
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buildings  would,  they  say,  come  to  about  £4,000,000 ;  and, 
allowing  for  the  maiutenance  of  each  person  twopence-half- 
penny only  a-day  (thatbeingthoMpenseatthemendicity 
establishment  of  Dublin),  the  colt  of  supporting  ths  whole 
2,385,000  for  thirty  weeks  would  be  something  more  than 
£5,000,000  a-year  j  whereas  the  gross  rental  of  Ireland 
(exclusive  of  towns)  is  estimated  at  less  than  £10,000,000 
a-year,  the  net  income  of  the  landlords  at  less  than 
£6,000,0(10,  and  the  public  revenue  is  only  about,  £4,000,000. 
They  could  not,  therefore,  recommend  the  present  workhouse 
system  of  England  as  at  all  suited  to  Ireland.  "With  such 
feelings,"  the  commissioners  observe,  "  and  considering  the 
redundancy  of  labour  which  now  exists  in  Ireland,  how 
earnings  are  kept  down  by  it,  what  misery  is  thus  pro- 
duced, and  what  insecurity  of  liberty,  property,  and  life 
ensues,  we  are  satisfied  that  enactments  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  improvement  of  the  country,  and  so  to  extend  the 
demand  for  free  and  profitable  labour,  should  make  essential 
parts  of  any  law  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  poor. 
And  for  the  same  reasons,  while  we  feel  that  relief  should  be 
provided  for  the  impotent,  we  consider  it  doe  to  the  whole 
community,  and  to  the  labouring  class  in  particular,  that 
such  of  the  able-bodied  as  may  still  be  unable  to  find  free 
and  profitable  employment  in  Ireland  should  be  secured 
support  only  through  emigration,  or  as  preliminary  to  it. 
Those  who  desire  to  emigrate  should  be  furnished  with  the 
means  of  doing  so  in  safety,  and  with  intertneJiate  support, 
when  they  stand  in  need  of  it,  at  emigrants'  depots.  It  is 
thus  and  thus  only  that  the  market  of  labour  in  Ireland 
can  be  relieved  from  the  weight  that  is  now  upon  i 
labourer  be  raised  from  his  present  prostrate  state. 

long  quotations  are  then  given  from  the  several  reports 
of  the  assistant  commissi  on  era,  showing  that  the  feelings  of 
the  Buffering  labourers  in  Ireland  are  also  decidedly 
favour  of  emigration.  They  do  not  desire  workhorses,  it 
is  said,  bat  they  do  desire  a,  free  passage  to  a  colony,  where 
they  may  have  the  means  of  living  by  their  own  industry. 
The  commissioners  then  declared  that,  upon  the  best  con- 
sideration they  have  been  able  to  give  to  the  whole  subject, 
they  think  that  a  legal  provision  should  be  made  and  rates 
levied  for  the  relief  and  support  of  curable  as  well  as  incur- 
able lunatics,  of  idiots,  epileptic  persons,  cripples,  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  blind  poor,  and  all  who  labour  under  permanent 
bodily  infirmities ;  such  relief  and  support  to  be  afforded 
within  the  walls  of  public  institutions ;  also  for  the  relief 
of  the  sick  poor  in  hospitals  and  infirmaries,  and  con- 
valescent establishments ;  or  by  extern  attendance,  and  a 
supply  of  food  as  well  as  medicine,  where  the  persons  to 
be  relieved  are  not  in  a  state  to  be  removed  from  home ; 
also  for  the  purpose  of  emigration,  for  the  support  of 
penitentiaries — to  which  vagrants  may  be  sent— and  for 
the  maintenance  of  deserted  children ;  also  towards  the 
relief  of  aged  and  infirm  persons,  of  orphans,  of  helpless 
widows,  and  young  -  children,  of  the  families  of  sick 
persons,  and  of  casual  destitution. 

This  report  was  not  signed  by  all  the  commissioners. 
Three  of  them  set  forth  their  reasons,  in  thirteen  propo- 
sitions, for  dissenting  from  the  principle  of  the  voluntary 
system,  as  recommended  by  the  report.  These  were  Dr. 
Vignoles,   Mr.    Napier,   and  lord   Killeen.      There  was, 


besides,  a  document  published  by  another  commissioner, 
Mr.  Bicheno,  expressing  his  peculiar  views,  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  which  indicates  the  spirit  of  his  remarks ;  it 
is  ss  follows: — "After  all  the  assistance  that  can  be, 
extended  to  Ireland  by  good  laws,  and  every  encourage- 
ment afforded  to  the  poor  by  temporary  employment  of  a. 
public  nature,  and  every  assistance  that  emigration  and 
other  modes  of  relief  can  yield,  her  real  improvement 
must  spring  from  herself,  her  own  inhabitants,  and  her 
own  indigenous  institutions,  irrespective  of  legislation  and 
English  interference.  It  must  be  of  a  moral  nature :  the 
improvement  of  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the 
poor.  Without  this,  her  tenantry  will  be  still  wretched, 
and  her  landlords  will  command  no  respect ;  with  it,  a  new 
face  will  be  given  to  the  whole  people."  Another  paper, 
entitled  "  Remarks  on  the  Third  Report  of  the  Irish  Poor 
Inquiry  Commissioners,"  was  submitted  to  government 
shortly  after  the  delivery  of  that  report.  It  was  dated  in 
July,  1836,  and  was  drawn  up  by  George  Cornewall 
Lewis,  Esq.,  who  bad  been  one  of  the  assistant  commis- 
sioners for  prosecuting  the  inquiry  in  Ireland.  The 
objections  to  the  system,  or  rather  the  several  systems  of 
relief,  recommended  by  the  commissioners,  are  stated  by 
Mr.  Lewis  with  great  force  and  clearness ;  and  he  comes 
to  conclusions  on  the  whole  question  very  similar  to  those 
contained  in  the  "  Suggestions "  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Nicholls,  in  the  month  of  January  preced- 
ing. He  proposed  to  apply  the  principle  of  the  amended 
English  poor  law  to  Ireland,  including  the  workhouse, 
with  regard  to  the  rejection  of  which  by  the  commis- 
sioners he  remarks,  "As  the  danger  of  introducing  a 
poor  law  into  Ireland  is  confessedly  great,  I  can  conceive 
no  reason  for  not  taking  every  possible  security  against 
its  abuse.  Now,  if  anything  has  been  proved  more  de- 
cisively than  another,  by  any  operation  of  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act  in  England,  it  is  that  the  workhouse  is 
an  all- sufficient  test  of  destitution,  and  that  it  is  the  only 
test ;  that  it  succeeds  aa  a  mode  of  relief,  and  that  all 
other  modes  fail.  Why,  therefore,  this  tried  guarantee 
against  poor  law  abuses  is  not  to  be  employed,  when 
abuses  are,  under  the  best  system,  almost  inevitable,  it 
seems  difficult  to  understand.  If  such  a  safeguard  were 
to  be  dispensed  with  anywhere,  it  would  be  far  less  dan- 
gerous to  dispense  with  it  in  England  than  iu  Ireland." 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1636,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  king  stated  in  his  speech  that  a  further  report  of  the 
commission  of  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  in  Ireland  would  be  speedily  laid  before  parliament 
You  will  approach  this  subject,"  he  said,  "with  the 
caution  due  to  its  importance  and  difficulty ;  and  the 
experience  of  the  salutary  effect  produced  by  the  act  for 
the  amendment  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  poor  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  may  in  many  respects  assist  your  delibera- 
tions." On  the  9th  of  February  Sir- Richard  Musgravo 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
in  Ireland  in  certain  cases,  stating  that  he  himself  lived  in 
an  atmosphere  of  misery,  and  being  compelled  to  witness 
it  daily,  he  was  determined  to  pursue  the  subject,"  to  see 
whether  any  and  what  relief  could  be  procured  from 
parliament.    A  few  days  later  another  motion  was  made 
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by  the  member  for  Stroud  lor  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  for 
the  relief  and  employment  of  the  poor  of  Ireland;  and  on 
the  3rd  of  March  a  bill  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien,  framed  upon  the  principles  of  local  administra- 
tion bj  bodies  representing  the  ratepayers,  and  a  general 
central  supervision  and  control  on  the  part  of  a  body 
named  by  the  government,  and  responsible  to  parliament. 
On  the  4th  of  May  Mr.  Ponlett  Scrope,  a  gentleman  who 
had  given  great  attention  to  questions  connected  -with  the 
poor  and  the  working  classes,  moved  a  series  of  resolutions 
affirming  the  necessity  for  some  provision  for  the  relief  of 
the  Irish  poor.  The  present  earl  of  Carlisle,  who  has  been 
for  a  long  period  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  was  then  chief 
secretary ;  and  in  commenting  upon  those  resolutions  in 


what  to  do,  with  snch  conflicting  testimony  on  a  (abject  of 
enormous  difficulty . 

In  order  to  get,  if  possible,  more  reliable  informs-on  and 
a  cine  oat  of  the  labyrinth,  they  gave  directions  to  Mr.  ' 
Nicholls  to  proceed  to  Ireland,  taking  with  him  the  repot te 
of  the  commissioners  of  inquiry,  and  there  to  examine  bow 
far  it  might  be  judicious  or  practicable  to  offer  relief  to 
whole  classes  of  the  poor ;  whether  of  the  sick,  the  infirm, 
or  orphan  children  ;  whether  such  relief  might  not  have 
the  effect  of  promoting  imposture  without  destroying 
mendicity ;  whether  the  condition  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
poorer  classes  would  be  improved  by  such  a  manure, 
whether  any  kind  of  workhouse  could  be  established  which 
should  not  give  its  '»""a.tfln  a  superior  degree  of  comfort  to 
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the  house  of  commons,  he  admitted  "that  the  hideous 
nature  of  the  evils  which  prevailed  amongst  the  poorer 
classes  in  Ireland  called  earnestly  for  redress,  and  he 
thought  no  duty  more  urgent  on  the  government  and  on 
parliament  than  to  devise  a  remedy  for  them."  On  the 
9th  of  June  following,  on  the  motion  for  postponing  the 
consideration  of  Sir  Richard  Musgrave's  bill,  lord  Morpeth 
again  assured  the  bouse  that  the  subject  was  under  the 
immediate  consideration  of  government,  and  that  he  was 
not  without  hope  of  their  being  enabled  to  introduce  some 
preparatory  measure  in  the  present  session ;  but,  at  all 
events,  they  would  take  the  first  opportunity  in  the  next 
session  of  introducing  what  he  hoped  to  be  a  complete  and 
satisfactory  measure.  Nothing,  however,  was  done  during 
the  session,  the  government  seeming  to  be  puzzled  to  know 


the  common  lot  of  the  independent  labourer ;  whether  the 
restraint  of  a  workhouse  would  be  an  effectual  check  to 
applicants  for  admission  ;  and  whether,  if  the  system  were 
once  established,  the  inmates  would  not  resist  by  force  tie 
restraints  which  would  be  necessary.  He  was  further  to 
inquire  by  what  machinery  the  funds  necessary  for  carrying 
out  a  poor-law  system  could  be  beet  raised  and  expended. 
He  was  dispensed  from  inquiring  as  to  the  extent  and  *** 
occasional  severity  of  the  destitution,  though  he  properlj 
questioned  the  estimate  of  2,385,000  as  being  excessive, 
and  it  was  no  doubt  a  great  exaggeration.  On  this  point, 
Mr.  Nicholls  thought  it  enough  to  state  at  the  end  of  bis 
mission  that  the  misery  prevalent  among  the  labouring 
classes  in  Ireland  appeared  to  be  "  of  a  nature  and  in- 
tensity calculated  to  produce  great  demoralisation  and 
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danger."  His  first  report  tu  delivered  on  the  15th  of 
November,  the  seme  rear.  His  attention  had  been  par- 
ticularly directed  to  the  south  and  wot,  "everywhere 
examining  and  inquiring  as  to  the  condition  of  the  people, 
their  character  and  wants ;  and  endeavouring  to  ascertain 
whether,  and  how  far,  the  system  of  relief  established  in 
England  waa  applicable  to  the-  present  state  of  Ireland." 
The  route  from  Cork  round  by  the  western  coast,  and 


made  in  former  parte  of  this  history  as  to  the  growing  im- 
provement of  Ireland.  Hie  investigations  and  inquiries 
led  him  to  this  conviction.  It  was  impossible,  he  said,  to 
pass  through  the  country  without  being  struck  with  the 
evidence  of  increasing  wealth  everywhere  apparent.  Great 
as  had  been  the  improvement  in  England  daring  the  same 
period,  he  believed  that  in  Ireland  it  had  been  equal.  The 
increase  of  capital  was  steadily  progressive.     The  great 
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ending  at  Armagh,  waa  deemed  most  eligible,  because  the 
inhabitants  of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  districts 
of  the  north  and  east  more  nearly  resembled  the  English 
than  those  of  the  southern  and  western  ports  of  Ireland ; 
and  if  the  English  system  should  be  found  applicable  to  the 
latter,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  ita  applicability  to  the 
others.  There  could  scarcely  be  selected  a  more  competent 
person  to  conduct  this  inquiry,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  1 
mars:  that  his  testimony  fully  bears  oat  the  statement 


obstacles  to  its  more  general  application  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  country  were  the  excessive  subdivision  of 
land,  and  the  dependence  of  the  people  for  subsistence 
upon  the  possession  of  a  plot  of  potato-ground.  One  of 
the  most  striking  circumstances  resulting  from  the  want  of 
employment  was  the  prevalence  of  mendicancy,  with  the 
falsehood  and  fraud  which  formed  part  of  the  profession, 
and  which  spread  its  contagion  among  the  lower  orders. 
"  A  mass  of  filth,  nakedness,  and  squalor  was  thus  kept 
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moving  about  the  country,  entering  every  house,  addreea- 
ing  i taelf  to  every  eye,  and  soliciting  from  every  hand ;  and 
much  of  the  filth  and  indolence  observable  in  the  cabim, 
clothing,  and  general  conduct  of  the  peasantry  may,  I 

think,  be  traced  to  this  source,  and  I  doubt  even  if  those 
above  the  class  of  labourers  altogether  escape  the  taint. 
Mendicancy  and  filth  have  become  too  common  to  be  dis- 
graceful." 

Mr.  Nieholls  found  that  the  Irish  peasantry  had  gene- 
Tally  an  appearance  of  apathy  and  depression,  seen  in  their 
mode  of  living,  their  habitations,  their  dress  and  conduct ; 
they  seem  to  have  no  pride,  no  emulation,  to  be  heedless  of 
the  present,  and  careless  of  the  future.  They  did  not  strive 
to  improve  their  appearance  or  add  to  their  comforts;  their 
cabins  were  slovenly,  smoky,  dirty,  almost  without  furni- 
ture, or  any  article  of  convenience  or  common  decency. 
The  woman  and  her  children  were  seen  seated  on  the  floor, 
surrounded  by  pigs  and  poultry ;  the  man  lounging  at  the 
door,  which  could  be  approached  only  through  mud  and 
filth ;  the  former  too  slatternly  to  sweep  the  dirt  and  offal 
from  the  door,  the  latter  too  lazy  to  make  a  dry  footway, 
though  the  materials  were  close  at  hand.  If  the  mother 
were  asked  why  she  did  not  keep  herself  and  her  children 
dean  with  a  sti  earn  of  water  running  near  the  cabin,  her 
answer  invariably  was— "Sure,  how  can  we  help  it?  we  are 
so  poor."  The  husband  made  the  same  reply,  while  smok- 
ing his  pipe  at  the  fire,  or  basking  in  the  sunshine.  Mr, 
Nieholls  rightly  concluded  that  poverty  was  not  the  soli 
cause  of  this  state  of  things;  he  found  them  also  remark- 
able for  their  desultory  and  reckless  habits.  Though  their 
crops  were  rotting  in  the  fields  from  excessive  wet, and  every 
moment  of  sunshine  should  be  taken  advantage  of,  yet  if 
there  was  a  market,  a  fair,  or  a  funeral,  a  horse-race,  a 
fight,  or  a  wedding,  forgetting  everything  else,  they  would 
hurry  off  to  the  scenes  of  excitement.  Working  for  wages 
was  rare  and  uncertain,  and  hence  arose  a  disregard  of  the 
value  of  time,  a  desultory,  sauntering  habit  without  in- 
dustry or  steadiness  of  application.  "  Suah,"  says  Air. 
Nieholls,  "  is  too  generally  the  character  and-  such  the 
habits  of  the  Irish  peasantry ;  and  it  may  not  be  uuin- 
etructive  to  mark  the  resemhlance  which  these  bear  to  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  English  peasantry  in  the 
pauperised  districts,  under  the  abuses  of  the  old  poor  law. 

,  Mendicancy  and  indiscriminate  almsgiving  have  produced 
in  Ireland  results  similar  to  what  indiscriminate  relief  pro- 
duced in  England — the  like  reckless  disregard  of  the  future, 

i  the  like  idle  and  disorderly  conduct,  and  the  same  prone- 
ness  to  outrage  having  then  characterised  the  English 
pauper  labourer,  which  are  now  too  generally  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  Irish  peasant.  An  abuse  of  a  good  law 
caused  tho  evil  in  the  one  case,  and  a  removal  of  that  abuse 
is  now  rapidly  effecting  a  remedy.  In  the  other  case  the 
evil  appears  to  hive  arisen  rather  from  the  want  than  the 
abuse  of  a  law ;  but  the  corrective  fur  both  will,  I  believe, 
be  found  to  be  essentially  the  same." 

There  was  then  no  te3t  of  destitution  in  Ireland.  The 
mendicant,  whether  his  distress  was  real  or  fictitious, 
claimed  and  received  bis  share  of  the  produce  of  the  soil 
in  the  shape  of  charity  before  the  landlord  could  receive  his 
portion  in  the  shape  of  rent.      The  burden  fell  almost  ex- 


clusively upon  the  lower  chutes,  while  the  higher  classes, 
by  means  of  their  jealously  guarded  gates,  and  their 
vigilant  watch-dogs,  which  scented  a  beggar  at  a  distance, 
generally  escaped.  Some  people  apprehended  that  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  poor  would  swallow  up  the  property  of 
the  country,  founding  their  conclusions  on  the  abases  which 
prevailed  iu  England  under  the  old  poor  law ;  bat  Mr. 
Nieholls  found  everywhere,  after  quitting  Dublin,  a  strong 
feeling  in  favour  of  property  being  assessed  for  the  relief  of 
the  indigent ;  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion,  as  the  result 
of  his  inquiries,  aided  by  his  English  experience,  that  a 
judicious  poor  law  system  might  be  safely  and  beneficially 
established  in  Ireland.  But  it  must  not  be  expected  to- 
work  miracles;  it  would  not  give  employment  or  capital, 
but  it  would  help  the  country  through  what  might  be 
called  its  "  transition  periods" — that  season  of  change  from 
the  system  of  small  holdings,  con  acre,  and  the  minute; 
subdivision  of  laud,  to  the  better  practice  of  day  labour  for 
wages.  The  eager  clinging  to  land  and  its  subdivision  into 
small  holdings  was  at  once  a  cause  and  a  consequence  of 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  people,  and  of  the  extreme  poverty 
and  want  which  prevailed  among  them.  It  was  not  be- 
cause the  potato  constituted  their  food  that  a  kind  of 
famine  occurred  annually  in  some  districts  of  Ireland, 
between  the  going  out  of  the  old  and  the  incoming  of  the 
new  crop ;  but  because  the  peasantry  were  the  sole  pro- 
viders for  their  own  necessities,  each  out  of  his  own  small 
holding;  and  being  all  alike  hard  pressed,  and  apt  to 
under -calculate  tho  extent  of  their  wants,  they  thus  often 
found  themselves  without  food  before  the  new  crop  was 
ripe.  Tho  clergy  were  generally  fonnd  favourable  to  a 
poor  law  for  Ireland,  so  also  were  the  shopkeepers,  manu- 
facturers, and  dealers  generally;  for  they  being  on  the  spot 
were  hourly  subject  to  appeals  for  relief,  while  the  gentry, 
resident  or  non-resident,  managed  to  evade  the  infliction. 
That  country  suffered  under  a  cycle  of  evils,  producing  and 
reproducing  one  another.  "  Want  of  capital,"  says  Mr. 
Nieholls,  "produced  want  of  employment;  want  of  employ- 
ment, turbulence  and  misery;  turbulence  and  misery, 
insecurity ;  insecurity  prevented  the  introduction  or 
accumulation  of  capital;  and  so  on.  Until  this  cycle  is 
broken,  the  evils  must  continue,  'and  probably  increase. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  give  security — that  will 
produce  and  invite  capital,  and  capital  will  give  employ- 
ment. Bub  security  of  person  and  property  cannot 
co-exist  with  extreme  'destitution ;  so  that  in  truth  the 
reclamation  of  bogs  and  wastes,  the  establishment  of 
fisheries  and  manufactures,  improvement  in  agriculture 
and  in  the  general  condition  of  the  country,  and  lastly, 
the  elevation  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Irish  people  in  the 
social  scale,  appeared  to  be  all  more  or  less  contingent 
upon  establishing  a  law  providing  for  the  relief  of  the 
destitute."  • 

Nieholls  next  applied  himself  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  how  the  workhouse  system,  which  had  been  safely 
and  effectually  applied  to  depauperise  England,  might  be 
applied  with  safety  and  efficiency  to  put  down  mendicancy 
and  relieve  destitution  in  Ireland.    In  that  country  the 
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Irak  «aa  beast  with  peouliar  difficulties.  Assunshig  the 
principle  thotths  pauper  Biioold  not  be  batter  off  travn  the 
labourer,  It  nveuld  be  difficult  to  devise  ray  workhouse 
dress,  dwrb,  or  lodging  that  would  not  be  bettor  than  what 
ma»j  of  the  poor  actually  enjoyed.  Bnt,  on  the  otter 
hand,  the  Irish  poor  were  fond  of  change,  hopeful,  san- 
guine, migratory,  desultory  in  their  buffet,  hating  all 
restraints  of  order  and  system,  averse  to  the  trouble  of 
cleanliness ;  and  rather  than  be  subject  to  tho  restrioticins 
end  regularity  of  a  workhouse,  an  Irishman,  in  health  and 
strength,  would  wander  the  world  orer  to  obtain  a  living. 
Hence,  no  matter  how  well  he  might  he  lodged,  fed,  and 
clad  in  a  workhetse,  he  ootid  not  endure  the  confinement. 
Consequently,  Mr.  NiobeBs  found  in  the  state  of  Ireland 
no  sufficient  reason  for  deporting  from  the  principle  of 
the  English  poor  law,  which  recognises  deitilutitm  alone  as 
the  ground  of  relief,  nor  for  establishing  a  distinction  in 
the  one  country  that  does  not  exist  in  the  other;  and  the 
result  of  twenty  years'  experience  has  f  ally  home  out  the 
correctness  of  bis  calculations. 

It  was  npon  this  very  able  report  of  Mr.  NichoDs  that 
the  Irish  poor  law  was  based.  After  undergoing  much 
consideration,  it  was  finally  adopted  by  the  government  on 
the  15th  of  December,  1836,  and  on  the  following  day  he 
was  directed  to  hare  a  hill  prepared,  embodying  all  his 
recommendations.  This  was  accordingly  dene;  and  after 
being  serothnsed,  clause  by  clause,  in  a  committee  of  tho 
cabinet  specially  appointed  for  the  par-pose,  and  receiving 
■various  emendations,  the  bill  was  introduced  on  the  ISth 
of  February,  1837,  by  lord  John  Rossall,  then  home 
secretary,  and  leader  of  the  house  of  rammoui.  His  speech 
on  the  occasion  was  able  and  comprehensive.  "It  appears,'' 
he  said,  "from  the  testimony  both  of  theory  aaid  experience, 
that  when  a  country  is  overran  by  marauders  and  mendi- 
cants having  no  proper  means  of  subsistence,  bat  preying 
on  the  industry  and  reiving  on  the  charity  of  others,  the 
introduction  of  a  poor  law  serves  several  very  important 
objects.  In  the  first  place,  h  acts  as  a  measure  of  peace, 
enabling  the  country  to  proWbit  vagrancy,  which  is  so  often 
connected  with  outrage,  by  offering  a  sabetitute  to  those 
who  rely  on  vagrancy  and  outrage  as  a  means  of  sub- 
sistence. When  an  individual  or  a  family  is  unable  to 
obtain  subsistence,  and  is  without  the  means  of  living  from 
day  to  day,  it  would  ba  unjust  to  say  they  shall  not  go 
about  and  endeavour  to  obtain  from  the  charity  of  the 
Affluent  that  which  circumstanoss  bave  denied  to  thorn 
selves.  Bnfc  when  yon  can  say  to  such  persons.  Here  are  the 
means  of  subsistence  oflered  to  you— when  you  can  say  this 
on  the  one  hand,  you  way,  on  the  other  hand,  eay,  You  are 
not  entitled  to  beg,  yon  shall  no  longer  infest  tho  country 
in  a  manner  injurious  to  iln  peace,  and  liable  to  .-imposition 
and  outrage."  Another  way,  he  observed,  m  which  a 
poor  law  is  beneficial  is,  that  it  is  a  great  promoter  of 
social  concord,  by  showing  a.  disposition  in  the  state  and  in 
the  community  to  attend  bo  the  welfare  of  all  classes.  It 
is  of  use  also  try  interesting  the  landowners  and  persona  of 
property  in  the  welfare  of  their  tenants  and  neighbours. 
A  landowner  who  looks  only  to  receiving  tho  rent  of  bis 
estate,  may  he  regardless  of  the  numbers  in  has  neighbour- 
hood who  are  In  a  state  of  destitution,  or  who  follow 


mendicancy  and  are  ready  to  commit  crime ;  hut  if  he  is 
compelled  to  furnish  means  for  the  subsistence  oi  thooe  per- 
sons so  destitute,  it  then  becomes  his  interest  to  see  that 
those  ajnensul  him  have  the  means  of  living,  and  are  not  in . 
actual  want.  He  considered  that  these  objects,  and  several 
others  collateral  to  them,  were  attained  in  England  by  tho 
act  of  Elisabeth-  Almost  tho  greatest  benefit  that  coul.l 
be  conferred  on  a  country  was,  hs  observed,  a  high 
standard  of  subsistence  for  the  labouring  classes;  and  such 
a  benefit  was  secured  for  England  chiefly  by  the  quest  act 
ofEnsahcth.  Hie  lordahip  then  alluded  to  the  abuses  which 
subsequently  arose,  and  to  the  correction  of  those  abuses 
then  in  progress  under  tho  provisions  of  the  Foot  Law 
Amendment  Act,  and  said  that  we  ought  to  endeavour  to 
obtain  for  Ireland  all  the  good  effects  of  the  Euglish 
system,  and  to  guard  against  the  evils  which  had  arisen 

In  the  course  of  his  speech,  lord  John  Gossefl)  stated  that 
he  had  made  inquiry  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  relief 
afforded  to  wandering  mendicants,  and  the  rostrlt  was  that 
in  most  cases  a  shilling  an  acre  was  paid  by  Gunners  in  the 
year,  and  be  calculated  that  it  amounted  on  the  whole  to 
perhaps  £1,000,06©  a-year.  Among  these  thus  relieved,  ho 
said,  the  number  of  impostors  must  be  enormous.  It  was 
not  proposed,  however,  to  prohibit  vagrancy,  until  tho 
whole  of  the  workhouses  should  be  bnilt  and  ready  for  tho 
reception  of  the  destitute,  A  lengfteued  disoossusi  then 
took  place  in  reference  to  the  proposed  mansion,  in  which 
Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  0*Conne!l,  lord  Howirfk,  Uh-  Robert  Peel, 
lord  Stanley,  and  other  members  took  part.  Tho  hill  was 
read  a  first  time,  and  on  the  EStfl  of  April  toed  John 
Russell  moved  the  second  reading,  when  tho  debase  was 
continued  by  adjournment -till  fee  let  of  May.  Notwith- 
standing a  good  deal  of  hostile  discussion,  the  second 
reading  was  carried  without  a  division.  On  the-  9th  of 
May  the  house  went  into  committee  on  the  bill.  Twenty 
clauses  were  passed  with  only  two  unimportant  divisions. 
The  introduction  of  a  settlement  clause  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  ISO  to  68.  The  vagrancy  clauses  were  post- 
poned for  future  cc«aidera1non.  The  committee  had  got  to 
the  Bittieth  clause  on  tho  7th  of  Jane,  when  the  King's 
illness  became  so  serious,  that  his  recovery  was  highly 
improbable,  and  the  business  of  parliament  was  con- 
sequently [impended.  He  died  en  the  20th  of  June,  snd 
on  the  17*  of  July  parliament  was  prorogBod,  so  that 
there  was  an  end  for  the  present  to  ttoe  Irish  Poor  Rehef 
BiD,  and  all  the  other  measures  then  before  parnamenL 
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Deaths— Heport  ef  the  Select  Conwultee  cm  the  Subject— The  Re- 
gistration Act;  It*  Fiot!«1oih,  Machinery,  tnd  Optritlmu— The  Vital 
Statistic*  of  England— Too  Operation  o(  On  How  Poor  Law— The 
Workhouse  Tot— BedncUon  of  Newspaper  Slump  Duties— Excessive 
Commercial  Speculation  ind  Ovartredlng  la  l&M-T— Olmntlo  Trsn- 
■aottana  in  American  Home*— Joint  Stock  Bank*— Commercial  Collapsa 
In  America  and  consequent  Monetary  Embarrassments  in  tbll  Country 
— Parslyili  of  Trade— Buutlng  of  Bobble  Speculations— Onr  Foreign 
Halations— The  Poller  of  RueiU— Speech  of  Lad  Dudley  Btosrl— 
Cracow-State  of  France— Attempt  on  the  King  s  Life— The  Infernal 
Machine— Arbitrary  afeasures  of  the  Government-- Frccinm  of  the 
Press  extmgnlened— Abolition  of  the  Charter— EitonUon  of  Tlesehl 
and  his  Accomplices— Limitation  of  the  Elective  Frsnehlse— at  Tilers 
on  the  Stale  or  France  and  the  Success  of  Loail  Philippe's  Govern- 
ment-Civil War  In  Bpam-InsmrecUon  at  Madrid— The  Constitu- 
tion Proclaimed ;  fts  Principle*— Honours  voted  to  the  Martyrs  of 


The  conservative  party  had  got  the  impression  that  the 
commercial  interest  in  the  house  of  commons  would  swamp 
the  landed  interest,  in  consequence  of  the  preponderance  of 
the  representatives  of  citiee  and  boroughs.  But  that  impres- 
sion was  shown  to  be  a  delusion  by  many  votes,  and  by 
none  more  remarkably  than  by  the  division  on  a  motion 
brought  forward  by  lord  Chandos  on  the  27th  of  April  :— 
"  That  in  the  application  of  any  surplus  revenue  to  wards 
the  relief  of  the  burdens  of  the  country,  either  by  remission 
of  taxation  or  otherwise,  due  regard  should  be  had  to  the 
necessity  of  a  portion  thereof  being  applied  to  the  relief  of 
the  agricultural  interest."  That  interest  had  been  relieved 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  a  variety  of  ways  during  the 
recent  progress  of  legislation,  and  especially  by  the  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Act,  which  had  been  an  immense  boon  to 
both  landlords  and  tenants.  The  policy  of  the  motion  of 
lord  Chandos  was  so  unsound  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  lord 
Stanley,  and  Sir  James  Graham  felt  constrained  to  vote 
with  ministers  for  its  rejection.  It  is  probable  that  several 
other  conservative  members  followed  their  example,  yet 
with  all  this  accession  of  strength  from  the  ranks  of  the 
opposition;  the  motion  was  defeated  only  by  the  narrow 
majority  of  36 ;  the  numbers  being — for  the  motion,  172 ; 
against  it,  208. 

On  the  3rd  of  May  a  gallant  attempt  wss  made  by  Mr. 
Grantley  Berkeley  to  have  ladies  admitted  to  hear  the  de- 
bates in  the  house  of  commons,  and  he  carried  his  point  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  motion  for  their  admission  having  been 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  132  to  90.  But  it  was  rendered 
abortive  by  the  subsequent  refusal  of  the  house  to  adopt 
the  proposal  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  for  a  grant 
of  £400,  to  provide  accommodation  for  toe  fair  auditors. 
For  a  long  time  the  public  had  obtained  admission  ss 
spectators  to  both  bouses  of  parliament  only  by  written 
orders  of  peers  for  the  lords,  and  for  the  commons  by  the 
speaker's  order  to  a  scat  below  the  gallery  ;  and  either  by 
a  member's  order,  or  tbe  payment  of  half  a  crown,  to  the 
strangers'  gallery.  But  by  a  regulation  promulgated  this 
summer,  the  privilege  of  admission  by  the  payment  of 
half  a  crown  was  abolished,  and  the  written  order  of  the 
member  was  made  the  only  passport,  it  having  been  re- 
solved to  put  an  end  to  the  reception  of  all  fees  or  gratui- 
ties by  the  officers  of  the  house. 

On  the  6th  of  May  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
brought  forward  the  budget,  which  placed  in  a  strong  light 
tile  long  standing  anomaly  of  distress  among  the  agricul- 


tural classes,  contrasting  with  general  prosperity  in  the 
commercial  classes.  He  was  enabled  to  exhibit  a  more 
favourable  state  of  the  finances  than  he  had  anticipated  in 
his  estimate  the  previous  year.  The  total  income  of  the 
nation  wss  £46,980,000,  its  total  expenditure  £45,205,80/, 
which  would  give  a  surplus  of  £1,774,193.  Of  this 
surplus  all  but  £662,000  would  be  absorbed  by  tbe  interest 
on  the  West  Indian  loan,  which  had  now  become  a  per- 
manent charge.  There  was  an  addition  of  6,000  seamen  to 
the  navy,  for  which  the  sum  of  £434,000  was  required. 
This  addition  seemed  to  be  quite  necessary  from  the  feeble 
condition  of  the  navy  ss  compared  with  the  navies  of  other 
nations.  On  the  4th  of  March  Mr.  Charles  Wood  had 
stated  that  the  French  would  have  twelve  sail  of  the  line 
at  sea  during  summer ;  that  in  1834  the  Russians  had  Ave 
sail  of  the  line  cruising  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  eighteen  be- 
sides frigates  in  the  Baltic.  During  this  period  there 
never  were  in  our  Channel  ports  more  than  two  frigates 
and  a  sloop,  with  crews  perhaps  amounting  to  1,000  men, 
disposable  for  sea  at  any  one  time,  and  that  only  for  a  day 
or  two.  At  the  same  time  tbe  whole  line -of- battle  ship 
this  nation  had  afloat  in  every  part  of  the  world  did  not 
exceed.ten.  Our  land  forces  voted  for  the  year  were  81,313 
men,  not  counting  the  Indian  army.  Of  these  one-half 
were  required  in  the  colonies.  France  had  360,000  regular 
soldiers,  and  three  times  the  number  of  national  gusr3s> 
Mr.  Hume,  however,  moved  that  the  military  force  thoitW 
be  reduced  by  5,000  men.  "  England,"  said  he,  "  is  a  civil, 
not  a  military  country ;  and  I  wish  to  see  an  end  put  to 
that  vicious  system  which  has  arisen  out  of  our  late  wars— 
the  maintenance  of  a  preposterously  large  military  force 
during  peace.  No  real  friend  of  the  government  wished 
them  to  keep  such  a  force.  The  tones  might.  They  were 
consistent  men,  attached  by  system  to  large  establishments 
and  great  expense ;  but  no  well-wisher  to  the  gorenuiKut 
would  support  them  to  enlarge  the  present  unnecessary 
force,  or  maintain  it  without  diminution.  1  think  that  not 
merely  5,000  men,  but  15,000  seen  may  be  saved;  and  an  In 
Ireland,  the  putting  down  the  Orange  lodges  will  render 
the  presence  of  the  military  unnecessary." 

The  army,  however,  would  cost  less  this  year  than  last 
year  by  £154,000;  and  the  ordnance  by  £10,000.  With 
the  surplus  at  his  disposal,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
proposed  to  reduce  the  duty  on  first-class  paper  from  five- 
pence  to  threepence-halfpenny — a  suitable  accompaniment 
to  the  reduction  of  the  stamp  on  newspapers,  already 
noticed — and  to  abolish  the  duty  on  stained  paper;  to 
remit  the  South  Sea  duties,  amounting  to  £10,000;  to 
reduce  the  duties  on  insurances  of  farming  stock,  on  taxed 
carts,  and  on  newspapers.  Ha  estimated  the  totsi  snwont 
of  repeals  for  the  present  year  at  £351,000,  which  wonil 
be  increased  to  £520,000  when  they  all  came  into 
operation. 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  registrar-genersl  it 
appears  that  the  annual  rate  of  marriage  in  Engl*"-*1  IB  B 
marriages,  or  16  persons  married,  to  every  1,000  pass** 
living,  or  1  person  in  61  of  the  population  married  an- 
nually ;  there  are  33  births  to  every  1,000  persons  Jinnf, 
or  1  birth  in  30  of  the  population;  and  22  deaths  to  svsj 
1,000  persons  living,  or  1  death  in  45  of  the  population.  T 
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marriage  rate  was  highest  in  the  yeans- 1845,  1646,  1856, 
and  four  following  years,  in  all  of  which  it  exceeded  85 
marriages  to  1,000  penonr  living;  it  was  lowest  in  1842 
and  1848,  when  it  fell  below  76  per  1,000.  The  birth  rate 
was  highest  (over  94  per  1,000)  in  1851, 185S,  1856,  and 
1857;  and  lowest  in  the  earlier  years  of  registration,  when 
many  births  were  unrecorded.  Fluctuations  in  the  death 
rate  are  mainly  influenced  by  epidemics,  and  by  the  vary- 
ing temperatures  of  different  years.  In  184*  and  1834, 
years  in  which  cholera  greatly  increased  tha  mortality  in 
this  country,  the  rates  were  35  and  23-5  per  1,000;  and 
in  1847,  when  influenza  prevailed  epidemically,  the  rate 
was  S4'7  per  1,000.  Amongst  the  healthiest  years  were 
1847,  1850,  and  1856,  in  each  of  which  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality was  betew  21  per  1,000.  The  cost  to  the  country  of 
the  registration  system  in  force  in  England  and  Wales  is 
now  about  £100(000,  of  which  sum  £65,000  are  defrayed 
from  the  poor  rates  for  registrars'  fees ;  and  the  remainder 
—consisting  of  £18,000- for  the  central  establishment,  and 
£17,000  for  fees  to  superintendent  registrars,  and  ex- 
penses of  registration  officers — is  defrayed  out  of  the  pnblic 
revenue.  The  portion  of  the  expenditure  paid  from  the 
national  exchequer  is  annually  voted  by  parliament. 

The  return  of  Mr.  O'Connell  and  Mr.  Ruthven  for 
Dublin  having  been  petitioned  ■  against,  the  committee 
appointed  to  try  ite  validity  reported,  on  the  16th  of  May, 
that  those  gentlemen  bad  not' been  duly  elected.  Mr. 
O'Connell  had  anticipated  this  resoh,  and  the  seat  for 
Kilkenny  had  been  placed  by  a  friend  at  his  disposal.  On 
the  1st  of  June  there  was  a  numerous  meeting  held  at  the 
"  Crown  and  Anchor,"  for  the  purpose  of  organising  a 
subscription  to  indemnify  him  for  the  expense  to  which 
he  hid  been  put  in  defending  his  seat.  -  So  important  were 
his  services  deemed  to  the  liberal  party  at  that  time,  that 
the  very  targe  sum  of  £9,000  was  subscribed  at  the  meet- 
ing, and  the  sum  raised  ultimately  amounted  to  nearly 
£9,000. 

The  measures  of  church  reform  that  had  been  adopted  in 
Ireland  suggested  the  propriety  of  adopting  similar  mea- 
sures in  England,  where  the  relations  between  the  clergy 
and  the  people  were  not  at  all  as  satisfactory  as  they 
should  be,  and  where  the  system  of  ecclesiastical  finances 
stood  greatly  in  need  of  improvement.  Accordingly,  a 
royal  commission  was  appointed  during  the  administration 
of  Sir  Robert  Feel,  dated  the  4th  of  February,  1835,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  "expedient  that  the  fullest  and  most 
attentive  consideration  should  be  forthwith  given  to  eccle- 
siastical- duties  and  revenues."  The  commissioners  were 
direoted  to  consider  the  state  of  the  several  dioceses  in 
England  and  Wales  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  their 
revenues  and  the  more  equal  distribution  of  episcopal 
duties,  and  the  prevention  of  the  necessity  of  attaching  by 
c<mme*dam  to  bishoprics  benefices  with  cure  of  souls. 
They  wen  to  consider  also  the  state  of  the  several  cathe- 
dral and  collegiate  churches  in  England  and  Wales,  with 
a  view  to  toe  suggestion  of  such  measures  as  might  render 
them  conducive  to  the  efficiency  of  the  established  church ; 
and  to  devise  the  beet  mode  of  providing- for  the  cure  of 
souls,  with  special  reference  to  the  residence  of  the  clergy 
on  their  respective  benefices.    They  were  also  expected  to 


report  their -opinions  as  to  what  measures  it  would  be  ex- 
pedient to  adopt  on  the  variousmatten  submitted  fur  their 
consideration.  The  commissioners  were  the  two  arch- 
bishops, the  bishops  of  London,  Lincoln,  and  Gloucester, 
the  lord  chancellor,  the  first  lord  of  the  -  treasury,  with 
several  other  members  of  the  government  and  laymen  not 
inoSoe.  When  the  change  of  government  occurred  a  few 
months  after,  it  was  necessary  to  issue  a  new  cdmrninaon, 
which  was  dated  the  8th  of  June,  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
stituting the  naraer  of  lord  Melbourne  and  his  colleagues 
for  those  of  Btr  Robert  Feel  and  the  other  members  of  the 
outgoing  administration.  But  before  this  change  oa- 
currsd,  the  first  report  had  been  issued,  dated  the  17th  of 
March,  1835.  Three  other  reports  were  published  in 
1836,  dated  respectively  4th  March,  20th  May,  and  24th 
June.  A  fifth  had  been  prepared,  but  not  signed,  when 
the  death  of  the  ting  occurred.  It  was,  however,  pre- 
sented as  a  parliamentary  paper  in  1888. 

The  first  report  related  to  the  duties  and  revenues  of 
bishops,  lie  comimsaioners  suggested  various  alterations 
of  the  boundaries  of  -dioceses.  They  recommended  the 
union  of  the  sees  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  and  of  Bangor 
and  St.  Asaph.  They  also  recommended  the  ostabushment 
of  two  new  sees,  Ripon  and  Manchester.  They  calculated 
the  net  income  of  the  bishoprics  of  England  and  Wales  at 
£148,875.  They  found  that,  owing  to  the  unequal  man- 
ner in  which  this  revenue  was  distributed,  the  income  ef 
one-half  the  bishoprics  was  below  the  sum  necessary  to 
cover  the  expenses  to  which  a  bishop  is  unavoidably  sub- 
ject, which  rendered  it  necessary  to  bold  livings  in  com- 
mendam.  To  .do  away  with  this  state  of  things,  and 
with  a  view  of  diminishing  the  inducements  to  episcopal 
translations,  they  recommended  a  different  distribution  of 
episcopal  revenues.  In  the  second  and  fourth  reports,  and 
the  draft  of  the  fifth  report,  they  presented  the  result  of 
their  inquiries  on  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches.  They 
recommended  the  appropriation  of  part  of  their  revenues, 
and  of  the  entire  of  the  endowments  for  non-  residentiary 
prebends,  dignitaries,  and  officers,  and  that  the  proceeds  in 
both  cases  should  be  carried  to  the  account  of  a  fund,  out 
of  which  better  provision  shonld  be  made  for  the  cure  of 
souls.  In  their  second  report  they  stated  that  they  had 
prepared  a  bill  for  regulating  pluralities  and  the  residence 
of  the  clergy. 

On  the  13th  of  August,  1836,  an  act  was  passed  esta- 
blishing the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  permanently  as 
"one  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the  name  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  for  England."  The  number  of 
commissioners  incorporated  was  thirteen,  of  whom  eight 
woe  ex-offieio  members — namely:  the  archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  York,  the  bishop  of  London,  the  lord 
chancellor,  the  lord  president  of  the  council,  the  first  lord 
of  the  treasury,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  one 
of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state,  who  was  to  be  nomi-  . 
nated  by  the  sign-manual.  There  were  five  other  com- 
missioners, including  two  bishops,  who  were  to  be  remov- 
able at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown.  The  lay  members  were 
required  to  sign  a  declaration  that  they  were  members  of 
the  united  church  of  England  and  Irefend  by  law  esta- 
blished.   A  subsequent  act,  passed  in  August,  1840,  cod- 
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aiderably  modified  the  constitution  ef  this  commission. 
The  following  were  added  to  the  list  of  ex-offido  mem- 
ber! :  all  the  bishop*  of  England  and  Wales ;  the  deans 
of  Canterbury,  St.  Paul's,  and  Westminster ;  the  two 
chief  justioes ;  the  master  of  the  rolls ;  the  chief  baron  ; 
and  the  judge*  of  the  prerogative  and  admiralty  courts. 
By  this  act  the  crown  was  empowered  to  appoint  four  lay- 
men, and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  two,  in  addition 
to  the  three  appointed  under  the  former  act ;  and  it  was 
provided  that,  instead  of  being  removable  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  crown,  the  non  tx-officia  members  should  continue 
so  long  ss  they  should  "  well  detneaa  themselves "  in  the 
execution  of  their  duties.  Five  commissioners  are  a 
quorum.  The  chairman,  who  has  a  casting  rote,  is  to  be 
the  commissioner  present  who  is  first  in  rank ;  and  if  the 
rank  of  all  the  oonuurssionerB  present  be  equal,  the  chair 
is  to  be  taken  by  the  senior  commissioner  in  the  order  of 
appointment.  Two  of  the  episcopal  commissioners  must 
be  present  at  the  ratification  of  any  act  by  the  common 
seal  of  the  corporation ;  and  if  they,  being  the  only  two 
episcopal  commissioners  present,  object,  the  matter  is 
be  referred  to  an  adjourned  meeting.  The  commission*  _ 
may  summon  ''and  examine  witnesses  on  oath,  and  cause 
papers  and  documents  to  be  produced  before  them.  They 
were  empowered  to  prepare  and  lay  before  the  sorereign 
in  council  such  schemes  as  shall  appear  to  .them  best 
adapted  for  carrying  into  effect  the  recommendations 
tained  in  their  fire  reports.  These  were  to  be  ratified  by 
an  order  in  council,  which  order  must  be  registered  by  the 
registrar  of  the  diocese  within  which  the  place  or  district 
affected  by  the  order  is  situated,  and  it  must  also  be  pub- 
lished in  the  London  Gazette.  Thenceforth  the  order  has 
the  same  force  ss  if  it  had  been  included  in  the  acts  of 
parliament  for  carrying  into  effect  the  reports  of  the 

The  total  number  of  benefices  in  England  and  Wales  is 
11,728,  of  which  9,669  are  in  the  province  of  Canterbury, 
and  2,059  in  the  province  of  York.  In  consequence  of 
tiie  smallnesa  of  the  livings,  many  clergymen  hold  benefices 
without  doing  any  duty ;  others  do  duty  in  two  parishes 
that  are  contiguous  to  one  another.  By  an  official  return 
to  parliament  in  1815,  it  appears  that  there  were  798 
incumbents  non-resident  from  sinecures,  dilapidated 
churches,  lawsuits,  absence  on  the  continent,  &c  Alto- 
gether, the  number  of  non-resident  incumbents  was  up- 
wards of  4,000 ;  while  the  number  of  resident  incumbents 
was  5,817.  A  great  change  was  effected  by  the  eccle- 
siastical commissioners ;  for  the  returns  for  the  year  1850, 
made  by  the  respective  archbishops  and  bishops  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  give  the  total  number  of  benefices  in 
which  the  incumbents  were  resident  ss  8,077 ;  while  the 
non-resident  were  2,952.  Upwards  of  8,000  had  glebe 
houses.  A  considerable  number  of  the  benefices  were 
under  the  annual  value  of  £20,  while  sixteen  of  them  were 
worth  £2,000  and  upwards.  The  rectory  of  Stanhope,  in 
Northumberland,  was  worth  £4,863  ;  and  Doddington,  in 
Cambridgeshire,  wss  of  the  annual  ralue  of  £7,306.  The 
income  of  the  church  of  England  is  derived  from  land 
tithes,  church  rates,  pew  rents,  Easter  offerings,  and 
surplus  fees.  The  distribution  of  these  revenues,  according 


to  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  was,  in  1831,  at 
follows: — Bishops,  £181,631 ;  deans  and  chapters, 
£360,095 ;  parochial  clergy,  £3,251,159 ;  church  rates, 
£500,000— total,  £4,292,885.  The  total  number  of 
churches  and  chapels  of  the  church  of  England  wis 
then  11,825.  For  the  purpose  of  raising  the  incomes 
of  the  smaller  livings,  the  governors  of  queen  Anne's 
bounty  received  the  annual  sum  of  £14,000,  the 
produce  of  first-fruits  and  tenths,  which  were  formerly 
paid  to  the  pope,  and  at  the  reformation  appropriated  hj 
the  sovereign,  till  queen  Anne  "granted  them  for  the 
augmentation  of  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  clergy." 
The  ecclesiastical  commissioners  applied  to  the  same  object 
a  portion  of  the  surplus  proceeds  of  episcopal  and  capitular 
estates.  In  order  to  obtain  funds  for  raising  small  livings, 
and  increasing  the  efficiency  of  tho  established  church,  th* 
income  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  reduced  to 
£15,000 ;  of  Tori,  to  £10,000 ;  that  of  the  bishop  of 
London,  to  £10,000;  of  Durham,  to  £8,000 ;  of  Winches- 
ter, to  £7,000 ;  of  Ely,  to  £5,500 ;  of  St.  Asaph  sod 
Bsngor,  to  £5,200  ;  and  of  Worcester,  to  £5,000.  By  then 
reductions  the  sum  of  £28,500  a-year  wss  saved.  The 
other  bishops  were  to  have  incomes  varying  from  £4,000 
to  £5,000.  No  ecclesiastical  dignity  or  benefice  wai  to 
be  in  future  granted  to  any  bishop  to  be  held  U  mm- 
mendam.  These  regulations,  it  was  expected,  would  lessen 
translations,  by  leaving  only  three  or  four  sees  objects  of 
temptation.  Acta  were  psssed  for  separating  tits  palatine 
jurisdiction  of  Durham  from  the  diocese,  thus  abolishing  ■ 
remnant  of  the  feudal  system ;  also  for  extinguishing  the 
secular  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  of  York,  and  the 
bishop  of  Ely,  in  certain  districts,  and  for  imposing  re- 
strictions on  the  renewal  of  ecclesiastical  leases.  Other 
measures  of  church  reform,  relative  to  residence,  pluralities, 
and  collegiate  churches,  having  been  abandoned  for  that 
session,  a  bill  was  passed  suspending  for  one  year  appoint- 
ments to  cathedral  dignities  and  to  sinecure  rectories. 

By  Act  6th  and  7th  WilL  IV.,  cap.  71,  a  board  of  com- 
missioners called  the  "  tithe  commissionera  of  England  and 
Wales,"  wss  appointed,  the  object  of  which  wss  to  convert 
the  tithes  into  a  rent-charge,  payable  in  money,  but  vary- 
ing in  amount,  according  to  the  average  price  of  com  for 
seven  preceding  years.  The  amount  of  the  tithes  wss  to 
be  calculated  on  an  average  of  the  seven  years  preceduig 
Christmas,  1835 ;  and  the  quantity  of  grain  thus  ascer- 
tained was  to  remain  for  ever  as  the  annual  charge  upon 
the  parish.  The  annual  money  ralue  was  ascertsined 
from  the  returns  of  the  comptroller  of  corn,  who  publishes 
annually,  in  January,  the  average  price  of  an  imperial 
bushel  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  computed  from  the 
weekly  averages  of  the  corn  returns  during  the  seven  pre- 
ceding years.  The  commissioners  reported  in  1851  that 
voluntary  commutations  bad  been  commenced  in  9,634 
tithe  districts;  7,070  agreements  had  been  received,  of 
which  6,778  had  been  confirmed ;  and  5,529  drafts  of 
compulsory  awards  hsd  been  received,  of  which  5,260  had 
been  confirmed.  Thus,  in  12,038  tithe  districts,  the  rent 
charges  had  been  finally  established  by  confirmed  agree- 
ments or  confirmed  awards. 
One  of  the  most  important  measures  of  the  session  was 
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the  Marriage  Act,  by  which  dissenters  were  relieved  from 
a  galling  aud  degrading  grievance,  one  which,  of  all  others, 
most  painfully  oppressed  their  consciences.  Notwithatand- 
ing  their  strong  objection  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  estab- 
lished church,  they  were  obliged,  in  order  to  be  legally 
married,  to  comply  with  its  ritual  in  the  marriage  service, 
the  phraseology  of  which  they  considered  not  the  least 
objectionable  part  of  the  liturgy.  By  this  act  marriages 
were  treated  as  a  civil  contract,  to  which  the  parties  might 
add  whatever  religions  ceremony  they  pleased,  or  they 
might  be  married  without  any  religions  ceremony  at  all,  or 
without  any  other  form,  except  that  of  makings  declaration 


occurred,  and  so  it  was  essentially  defective.  It  only  pro- 
vided records  of  the  performance  of  the  religions  ceremonies 
of  baptism,  marriage,  and  burial,  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  established  church,  affording,  therefore,  an  insuffi- 
cient register  even  for  the  members  of  that  church ;  while 
for  those  who  dissented  from  it,  and  consequently  did  cot 
avail  themselves  of  its  services  for  baptism  and  burial,  it 
afforded  no  register  at  all.  Even  this  inadequate  system 
was  not  fully  and  regularly  carried  out,  and  the  load  and 
long-continued  complaints  on  the  subject  led  to  an  inquiry 
by  a  select  committee  of  the  house  of  commons  in  1833. 
This  committee  received  evidence  from  clergymen  of  the 
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of  the  act  before  a  public  officer,  in  any  registered  place 
of  religions  worship,  or  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent 
registrar.  This  was  a  great  step  towards  religious  equality, 
and  tended  more  than  anything,  since  the  repeal  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acta,  to  promote  social  harmony  and 
peace  between  different  denominations. 

Id  connection  with  this  reform,  an  act  was  passed  which 
supplied  a  great  want — namely,  the  uniform  registration 
of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages.  The  state  of  the  law  on 
these  matters  had  been  very  unsatisfactory,  no t withstand- 
ing a  long  series  of  enactments  upon  the  subject.  Although 
the  law  required  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths,  it 
made  no  provision  for  recording  the  date  at  which  either 
ISS-New  Srturs. 


established  church,  parish  clerks,  members  of  the  legal 

profession,  and  persons  of  all  religious  denominations, 
including  gentlemen  devoted  to  scientific  investigations, 
and  others  whose  wide-spread  inquiries  in  foreign  coun- 
tries and  peculiar  facilities  for  information  entitled  them  to . 
respect.  They  unanimously  agreed  to  a  report  in  which 
they  stated  that  they  arrived  at  the  following  conclu- 
sions : — That  the  subject  was  urgently  important,  involv- 
ing matters  of  great  public  and  national  interest,  as  well  as 
individual  satisfaction  and  rights  aud  claims  to  property, 
and  therefore  deserving  the  attention  of  the  humblest 
artisan,  as  well  as  of  the  most  philosophical  and  statesman- 
like inquirer ;  that  the  existing  law,  being  imperfect  and 
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unjust,  required  not  merely  amendment,  but  real  and 
fundamental  reform ;  that  being  founded  on  religious  rites, 
it  was  partial  and  intolerant,  excluding  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  reflecting,  intelligent,  and  influential  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  protestant  and  catholic  dissenters, 
with  1,100  Baptist  congregations,  thus  practically  punish- 
ing their  conscientious  convictions  by  leaving  their  rights 
of  property  insecure ;  that  to  many  pious  and  worthy 
clergymen  of  the  established  church  the  system  was  pro- 
ductive of  pain  and  regret,  as  it  often  produced  compliance 
with  an  obnoxious  religious  ceremony  from  mere  secular 
motives ;  that  even  for  the  members  of  the  established 
church  it  supplied  no  adequate  proof  of  pedigrees  or  means 
of  tracing  ancestral  descent,  because  the  date  of  birth  was 
not  given,  and  the  registers  were  often  falsified,  stolen, 
burnt,  or  inaccurately  inscribed;  that,  in  fact,  great 
trouble,  vast  expense,  utter  uncertainty,  capricious  charges, 
and  other  local  and  general  evils  existed,  while  no  means 
were  supplied  to  obtain  the  information  which  other 
countries  possessed  and  justly  valued,  as  to  the  state  of 
disease,  the  operation  of  moral  and  physical  causes  on  the 
health  of  the  people,  the  progress  of  population,  and  other 
matters,  on  which  accurate  knowledge  can  scarcely  be  too 
highly  appreciated. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  secure  a  complete  and  reliable 
record  of  vital  statistics,  the  committee  recommended  "  a 
national  civil  registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths, 
including  all  ranks  of  society,  and  religionists  of  every 
class."  In  pursuance  of  these  recommendations,  a  general 
registration  bill  was  brought  into  parliament;  and  in 
August,  1836,  the  act  for  registering  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages  in  England  became  law,  as  a  companion  to  the 
Marriage  Act,  which  passed  at  the  same  time.  Theft 
operation,  however,  was  suspended  for  a  limited  time  by 
the  act  of  7  Will.  IV.,  c.  1,  and  they  were  amended  by 
the  act  of  1  Vict.,  c.  22,  and  came  into  operation  on  the 
1st  of  July,  1637.  One  of  the  most  important  and  useful 
provisions  of  this  measure  is  that  which  requires  the  cause 
of  death  to  be  recorded,  together  with  the  time,  locality,  sex, 
age,  and  occupation,  thus  affording  data  of  the  highest 
importance  to  medical  science,  and  to  all  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  preservation  of  the  public  health.  In 
order  that  fatal  diseases  may  be  recorded  in  a  uniform 
manner,  the  registrar-general  famishes  all  qualified  medi- 
cal practitioners,  amounting  to  13,000  or  14,000,  with 
books  of  printed  forms — "  certificates  of  cause  of  death  " — 
to  be  filled  up  and  given  to  registrars  of  births  and  deaths; 
and  he  causes  to  be  circulated  a  nosological  table  of 
diseases,  for  the  purpose  of  securing,  as  far  as  possible, 
uniformity  of  nomenclature  in  the  medical  certificates.  In 
order  to  carry  out  this  measure,  a-ceutral  office  was  estab- 
lished at  Somerset  House,  London,  presided  over  by  an 
officer  named  the  registrar -general,  appointed  under  the 
great  seal,  under  whom  is  a  chief  clerk,  who  acts  as  his 
secretary  and  assistant  registrar -general,  six  superin- 
tendents, and  a  staff  of  clerks,  who  are  appointed  by  the 
lords  of  the  treasury.  From -this  office  emanate  instruc- 
tions to  all  ths  local  officers  charged  with  the  duties  of 
registration  under  the  act,  namely — superintendent  regis- 
trars, registrars  of  births  and  deaths,  and  registrars  of 


marriages,  any  of  whom  may  b .'  dismissed  by  the  registrar- 
general,  on  whom  devolves  the  entire  control  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  operations.     The  machinery  is  very  exten- 
sive.    There  are  630   superintendent  registrars,  each    of 
whom  may  appoint  a  deputy,  with  the  approval  of  the 
registrar-general,  to  act  for  him  in  case  of  bis  illness  or 
absence.    Of  these,  536  are  clerks  of  boards  of  guardians. 
There  are  2,197  registrars  of  births  and  deaths,  and  about 
half  that  number  of  registrars  of  marriages.    There  is  a 
number  of  other  persons  by  whom  registration  of  marriage 
is  effected ;  first,  12,3132  officiating  ministers  of  the  estab- 
lished church,  to  whom  register  boots  have  been  furnished ; 
second,  86  registering  officers  connected  with  the  society 
of  Friends,  and  47  secretaries  of  synagogues.      Two  in- 
spectors are  constantly  employed  in  visiting  the  districts 
into  which  England  has  been  divided,  for  the  purpose  of 
instituting  a  searching  inquiry  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
responsible  duties  entrusted  to   the  various  registration 
officers  are  performed,  personally  visiting  and  instructing 
in  each  particular  of  their  duties  the  district  registrars, 
scrutinising  the  register  books,  pointing  out  any  erroneous 
practices  they  may  discover,  and  seeing  that  the  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  registrar-general  are  duly  observed.    At 
the  end  of  each  week,  the  inspectors  report  the  result  of 
their  inquiries  to  the  head  office.     Certified  copies  are 
deposited  quarterly  in  the  central  register  office,  there  to 
be  arranged  and  indexed  for  facility  of  reference,  by  means 
of  which  a  copy  of  an  entry  of  any  registered  birth,  death, 
or  marriage,  in  any  part  of  England  or  Wales,  may  he 
obtained  at  the  cost  of  three  shillings  and  sixpence,  which 
includes  the  fee  for  search.    The  certified  copies  are  all 
made  on  separate  leaves  of  durable  paper  of  a  uniform 
use  and  peculiar  texture,  having  a  distinguishing  water- 
mark for  the  prevention  of  forgery.   They  are  sent  through 
the  post-office  to  the  central  office,  where,  if  found  perfect, 
they  are  paged,  and  bound  up  in  volumes  for  reference, 
which  is  facilitated  by  alphabetical  indexes.    In  this  way 
about  a  million  and  a  quarter  names  are  indexed  each  year; 
andattheendof  1868  these  volumes  contained  no  less  than 
26,600,392  name*,  to.  :— 6,083,906  of  persons  married,         j 
12,209,383  of  children  born,  and  8,307,103  of  persons  wbo 
died  in  the  twenty  years  and  six  months  from  the  1st  of 
July,  1837. 

Great  attention  was  drawn  at  this  time  to  the  operation 
of  the  new  Poor  Law  Act,  which  seemed,  in  some  re- 
spects, repugnant  to  humane  and  Christian  feeling,  and  • 
was  strongly  denounced  by  a  portion  of  the  press.  An 
attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  Walter  to  get  the  stringency  o: 
the  law  in  some  measure  relaxed,  and  on  the  1st  of  Angnri 
he  moved  for  a  select  committee  to-  inquire  into  id 
operation,  particularly  in  regard  to  out-door  relief,  sn-i 
the  separation  of  husbands  from  their  wives,  and  children 
from  their  parents.  But  it  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of 
the  house  that  the  workhouse  test  would  lose  its  effect  in  i 
great  measure  if  the  separation  in  question  did  not  tab 
place.  The  operation  of  the  act  was  certainly  successful 
in  saving  the  pockets  of  the  ratepayers,  for,  on  a  com- 
parison between  the  years  1834  and  1836,  there  vagi 
saving  to  the  amount  of  £1,794,990.  Tho  question  M 
not  seem  to  excite  much  interest,  for  the  attendance  mi 
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thin,  aa  appear*  bj  the  numbers  on  the  division,  which 
were — for  the  motion,  46 ;  against  it,  82. 

On  the  10th  of  September  the  reduction  of  the  news- 
paper stamp  duties  came  into  operation,  the  consequence 
of  which  was,  that  the  price  of  the  principal  daily  papers 
was  reduced  from  aevenpence  to  fivepence,  the  latter  sum 
being  the  price  of  several  of  the  weekly  papers,  which  were 
only  reduced  a  penny,  and  some  of  them  underwent 
enlargement.  The  provincial  papers  were  generally  pub- 
lished at  the  same  price,  but  a  few  were  sold  at  fourpence. 
Previous  to  the  reduction,  there  was  not  a  single  provincial 
paper  in  England  issued  oftener  than  once  a  week.  The 
old  duty  was  fourpence,  with  a  discount  of  twenty  per 
cent.  There  was  no  discount  on  the  new  doty,  which  was 
a  penny,  so  that  the  actual  redaction  was  2|d.  It  was 
calculated  that  under  thia  new  arrangement  the  proprietor 
of  a  London  morning  paper  had  twopence  profit  on  the 
sale  of  every  copy,  after  the  allowance  to  the  newsvendor. 
He  had  this,  in  addition  to  income  from  advertisements,  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  printing,  editorial  and  literary  aid, 
reporters,  foreign  correspondence,  and  the  other  charges  of 
his  establishment. 

The  winter  of  1836-7  was  marked  by  great  commercial 
activity,  and  a  strong  tendency  to  over-trading,  chiefly  on 
the  part  of  the  banks.  The  result  waaareaotioD,  and  con- 
siderable monetary  embarrassment.  In  the  reckless  spirit 
of  enterprise  which  led  to  these  consequences,  the  American 
houses  took  the  lead.  The  American  speculators  indulged 
an  inordinate  thirst  for  gain  by  land  jobs,  and  over-trading 
in  British  produce.  The  most  remarkable  examples  of 
thia  were  afforded  by  three  great  American  houses  in 
London,  called  "  the  three  W's"  From  an  account  of 
these  firms,  published  in  June,  1637,  it  appeared  that  the 
amount  of  bills  payable  by  them  from  June  to  December, 
was  as  follows:  Wilson  and  Co.,  £936,300 ;  Wigan  and 
Co.,  £674,700 ;  Wildes  and  Co.,  £505,000 ;  total  accept- 
ances, £2,116,000.  This  was  upwards  of  one-sixth  of  the 
aggregate  circulation  of  the  private  and  joint-stwk  banks 
of  England  and  Wales,  and  about  one-eighth  of  the  average 
circulation  of  the  bank  of  England.  The  shipments  to 
America  by  Wigan  and  Co.  amounted  to  £1,118,900. 
The  number  of  joint-stock  banks  that  started  into  exist- 
ence at  this  time  was  remarkable.  From  1825  to  1833 
only  thirty  joint-stock  banks  had  been  established.  In 
that  year  the  charter  of  the  bank  of  England  being  re- 
newed, without  many  of  the  exclusive  privileges  it  formerly 
enjoyed,  and  the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  being 
active,  joint-stock  banks  began  to  increase  rapidly.  There  I 
was  an  average  of  ten  new  companies  annually,  till 
1836,  when  forty-five  of  these  establishments  came  into 
existence  in  the  course  of  tea  months.  In  Ireland  there  : 
were  ten  started  in  the  course  of  two  years.  The  conse-  ; 
qnence  of  this  greatly  increased  banking  accommodation 
produced  a  wild  spirit  of  commercial  adventure,  which 
collapsed  first  in  America,  where  the  monetary  confusion 
iris  unexampled — bankers,  importers,  merchants,  traders, 
sod  the  government  having  been  all  flung  into  a  chaos  of 
bankruptcy  and  insolvency.  Thia  state  of  things  in 
America  had  an  immediate  effect  in  England.  Discounts 
*ere  abruptly  refused  to  the  largest  and  hitherto  most 


respectable  houses  of  Liverpool  and  London.  Trade,  in 
consequence,  became  paralysed ;  prices  suddenly  dropped 
from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent. ;  and  the  numerous  share 
bubbles — the  railway  projects,  the  insurance  companies, 
the  distillery  companies,  the  cemetery  companies,  the 
sperm  oil,  the  cotton  twist,  Zoological  Gardens,  and  other 
speculations — which  had  floated  on  the  pecuniary  tide,  all 
suddenly  collapsed,  and  there  was  an  end  to  the  career  of 
unprincipled  adventurers.  It  is  satisfactory,  however,  to 
observe  that  the  sound  commerce  of  the  country  sood 
recovered  the  shock  thus  given  ;  and  in  less  than  two  years 
the  pecuniary  difficulties  had  passed  away.  Commerce  had 
resumed  its  wonted  activity,  and  flowed  steadily  in  legiti- 
mate channels.  The  American  banks  resumed  payment, 
and  the  three  great  American  houses,  which  had  involved 
themselves  to  such  an  enormous  extent,  were  enabled  to 
meet  all  their  liabilities. 

The  foreign  relations  of  England  at  this  period  were,  on 
the  whole,  satisfactory — aa  might  be  expected  from  the 
fact  that  our  foreign  policy  was  committed  to  the  able 
management  of  lord  Palmenton,  who,  while  sympathising 
with  oppressed  nationalities,  acted  steadily  upon  the  prio- 
non-intervention.  Considering,  however,  the 
comparative  smallness  of  our  naval  and  military  forces, 
the  formidable  military  powers  of  Russia  and  France 
created  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness.  On  the  19th  of 
February  there  was  a  debate  in  the  house  of  Commons  on 
Eastern  affairs,  in  which  the  vast  resources  and  aggressive 
policy  of  Russia  were  placed  in  a  strong  light.  On  that 
lord  Dudley  Stuart  said,  "  Russia  has  50,000,000 
subjects  in  Europe  alone,  exclusive  of  Asia ;  an  army  of 
700,000  men,  and  a  navy  of  eighty  line-of-battle  ships 
and  frigates,  guided  by  the  energy  of  a  government  of 
itigated  despotism,  at  whose  absolute  and  unlimited 
disposal  stand  persons  and  property  of  every  description. 
These  formidable  means  are  constantly  applied  to  purposes 
itorial  aggrandisement,  and  every  new  acquisition 
becomes  the  means  of  gaining  others.  Who  can  tell  that 
the  Hellespont  may  not  be  subject  to  Russia  at  any 
moment?  She  has  a  large  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea,  full 
command  of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  and  of  ths  com- 
mercial marine  cities  of  Odessa  and  Trebiiond.  In  three 
days  she  may  be  at  Constantinople  from  Sevastopol ;  and  if 
once  there,  the  Dardanelles  will  be  so  fortified  by  Russian 
engineers  that  she  can  never  be  expelled  except  by  a 
general  war.  She  could  be  in  entire  posaeaaion  of  these 
important  straits  before  any  expedition  could  be  sent  from 
this  country,  even  if  such  a  thing  could  be  thought  of 
against  the  enormous  military  force  at  the  command  of 
Russia.  That  Russia  is  determined  to  have  the  Dar- 
danelles is  evident  from  the  treaty  of  Umkiar-Skeleesi,  by 
which  she  began  by  excluding  the  ships  of  all  other 
cations.  The  effect  of  this  treaty  was  to  exclude  any  ship 
of  war  from  these  straits,  except  with  the  permission  of 
Russia.  Russia  might  at  any  moment  insist  on  the  ex- 
clusion of  our  ships  of  war  from  the  Dardanelles — nay, 
she  has  already  done  so ;  for  when  lord  Durham,  going  on 
his  late  embassy  to  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  arrived  at 
the  Dardanelles  in  a  frigate,  he  was  obliged  to  go  on  board 
the  Pluto,  an  armed  vessel  without  her  guns,  before  he 
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could  pass  tbe  straits ;  and  when  he  arrived  at  SebaBtopol, 
no  salute  was  fired,  and  the  excuse  given  was  that  they 
did  not  know  the  Pluto  from  a  merchant  vessel.  But 
both  before  and  since  lord  Durham  went,  Russian  ships  of 
war,  with  their  guns  out  and  their  streamers  flying,  passed 
through  tbe  Black  Sea  to  the  Dardanelles,  and  again 
through  the  Dardanelles  to  the  Black  Sea.  Russia  has 
now  fifteen  ships  of  the  line  and  Eeven  frigates  in  the 
Black  Sea.  Sebastopol  is  only  three  days'  sail  from  the 
Hellespont.  Turkey  has  no  force  capable  of  resisting  such 
au  armament ;  the  forts  of  the  Hellespont  are  incapable  of 
defence  against  a -land  force,  for  they  are  open  in  the  rear- 
Russia  might  any  day  have  100,000  men  in  Constan- 
tinople before  England  or  Franca  could  even  fit  out  ex- 
peditions to  defend  it." 

Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr.  Panlet  Thompson  treated  tbe 
apprehensions  of  lord  Dudley  Stuart  as  visionary,  and 
expressed  their  conviction  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
conduct  of  the  czar  to  excite  either  alarm  or  hostility  in 
this  country.  A  few  days  later,  however,  an  event 
occurred  which  showed  «liow  little  Russia  was  to  be  relied 
'  upon ;  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  restrain  her  aggres- 
sive propensities,  even  by  the  most  solemn  treaty  obliga- 
tions, undertaken  in  the  face  of  Europe,  and  guaranteed 
by  the  great  powers.  Cracow,  which  comprised  a  small 
territory  about  490  square  miles  in  extent,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  128,000,  including  the  city,  was  at  the 
general  settlement  in  1815  formed  into  a  free>state,  whose 
iudupendence  wa3  guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  tha 
following  terms : — "  The  town  of  Cracow,  with  its  territory, 
is  declared  to  be  for  ever  a  free,  independent,  and  strictly 
neutral  city,  under  the  protection  of  Russia,  Austria,  aud 
Prussia."  During  the  insurrection  of  Poland  in  1830,  the 
little  state  of  Cracow  could  not  repress  its  sympathies,  and 
the  news  of  the  outbreak  was  received  there  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm.  After  the  destruction  of  tbe  Polish 
army,  persons  who  were  compromised  by  the  revolt  sought 
an  asylum  in  Cracow;  and  in  1836  2,000  political  refugees 
were  found  settled  there.  This  served  as  a  pretext  for  the 
.  military  occupation  of  the  city  iu  February  of  that  year, 
notwithstanding  the  joint  guarantee  that  it  should  never 
be  entered  by  a  foreign  army.  This  was  only  a  prelude  to 
the  ultimate  extinction  of  its  independence,  which  occurred 
ten  years  later. 

In  France  Louis  Philippe  had,  since  1830,  been  working 
Out  the  experiment  of  a  constitutional  government  with  .i 
fair  measure  of  success ;  not,  however,  without  danger 
from  the  red  republicans.  On  the  28th  of  July,  1835, 
during  the  festivities  of  tbe  annual  commemoration  of  the 
revolution  of  1830,  he  narrowly  escaped  assassination. 
He  was  riding  along  the  line  of  the  national  guard  on 
tiie  Boulevard  du  Temple,  accompanied  by  bis  three  sons 
and  a  splendid  suite,  when  an  explosion,  like  a  discharge 
of  musketry,  took  place  from  the  window  of  a  house. 
Marshal  Mortier,  general  da  Virigey,  and  twelve  others, 
including  a  child,  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  about  thirty 
were  wounded ;  but  the  king,  whose  death  was  the  object 
of  the  assassin,  escaped  unhurt.  The  police,  guided  by 
the  smoke,  rushed  into  the  house,  and  seized  the  assassin 
in  the  act  of  letting  himself  down  by  a  rope  from  the  back 
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window  of  the  apartment.  The  "infernal  machine" 
which  he  employed  consisted  of  twenty-five  barrels, 
arranged  horizontally  upon  a  frame,  which  could  be  raised 
or  lowered  at  pleasure.  The  touch-holes  communicated 
by  means  of  a  train  of  gunpowder,  and  the  lighting  of 
one  simultaneously  discharged  them  all.  The  machine 
was  placed  at  an  open  window,  screened  by  a  blind,  tbe 
removing  of  which  caused  unexpected  delay,  which  ra 
the  means  of  saving  the  king's  life.  Had  he  passed  an 
instant  later,  he  must  have  been  killed,  as  one  of  the 
bullets  struck  his  horse  behind.  The  assassin  proved  to  be 
a  Corsican,  named  Fieschi,  formerly  a  soldier  and  a  police 
spy,  who  bad  pursued  criminal  courses,  and  hod  sufcred 
for  his  offences  in  prison  and  in  the  pillory.  Four 
persons,  equally  disreputable  and  still  more  obscure,  were 
joined  with  him  in  the  conspiracy;  but,  so  far  as  apparel 
on  the  trial,  their  objects  were  simply  personal,  and  tier 
were  not  proved  to  be  connected  with  any  political  party. 
Tbe  terrific  explosion  caused  tbe  greatest  possible  con- 
sternation for  a  few  minutes ;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  known 
that  the  king  and  tbe  royal  family  were  safe,  there  were 
tumultuous  expressions  of  joy.  The  forms  of  the  reriew 
having  been  gone  through  by  the  king,  the  anniversary  I 
festivities  were  suspended,  the  tricolour  flog  was  veilal  in 
crape,  the  victims  of  the  a«usin  received  the  honours  of  a 
public  funeral,  attended  by  the  king  and  his  family,  ami 
pensions  were  voted  by  the  chamhers  to  the  poor  pawn 
who  had  been  wounded,  or  who  had  been  rendered  doti- 
tute  by  the  catastrophe. 

The  French  government  very  nnwisely  availed  tam- 
selves  of  this  incident  to  strengthen  the  executive  pora; 
for,  although  the  conspirators  were  not  found  to  law 
any  connection  with  political  movements,  the  duke  a 
Brogue,  president  of  the  council,  endMvoured  to  giw 
the  affair  a  political  colouring.  "  Factions,"  ho  aii, 
"  though  subdued,  still  exist  in  secret ;  each  day  &*■ 
closes  the  evil  worked  by  them,  and  the  disastrous 
traces  of  their  passage.  An  inveterate  hatred  of  toe 
existing  order,  a  determination  to  overthrow  it  at  as] 
sacrifice,  were  Still  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  a  minority 
which  though  vanquished,  was  not  submifflive.  Eesj*c' 
for  the  laws  was  undermined,  the  character  of  the  soif- 
reign  of  their  choice  was  unceasingly  assailed,  bis  life  *£ 
hourly  threatened,  and  society  since  1830,  in  the  entirf 
absence  of  all  foreign  danger  and  menace,  had  esliibiw 
nothing  more  than  a  protracted  revolutionary  crisis." 

In  consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  three  bills  were 
introduced   for   the  purpose  of  extending  the  arbitral 
power  of  the  government,  and  extinguishing  the  liberty  « 
thepress.  Any  person  found  guilty  of  an  offen  w  against  d* 
person  of  the  king,  by  any  mode  of  publication  vriatt«X\ 
was  to  be  imprisoned  and  subjected  to  an  enormous  fi« 
ranging  from  £400  to  £2,000.    For  ridicnling  the  pej*3 
or  authority  of  the  king,  the  imprisonmen t might  extend 
five  years,  and  the  fine  to  £400,  with  the  deprivstiM » 
civil  rights.    A  fine  of  £200  might  be  inflicted  forego 
alluding  to  the  name  of  the  king  in  any  disqui»lion  "F* 
the  acts  of  government.    To  reflect  in  writing  "P0" 
form  or  principle  of  the  government  was  high  treason, 
be  punished  with  unlimited  incarceration,  and  »  I* 
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from  £100  to  £2,000.  Imprisonment  for  five  years,  with  a 
heavy  fine,  was  denounced  against  all  persona  avowing 
themselves  republicans  or  Carlisle ;  the  fine  being  doubled 
for  the  second  offence,  and  multiplied  four  times  for  every 
succeeding  offence.  No  editor  could  open  a  subscription 
for  the  payment  of  a  fine,  or  publish  the  names  of  jurors, 
or  withhold  the  names  of  the  authors  of  inculpated  articles, 
or  publish  any.  engraving,  drawing,  lithographic  print,  or 
emblem  of  any  kind,  without  licence  from  the  minister  of 
the  interior.  A  second  bill  was  designed  to  nullify  trial  by 
jury,  by  allowing  the  jurors  to  vote  by  ballot,  and  taking 
the  verdict  of  a  simple  majority.  A  Paris  editor  might  be 
imprisoned  in  the- West  Indies,  or  in  Africa.  Notwith- 
standing determined  opposition,  these  three  bills  passed 
into  lawfc»nd  the  constitutional  charter,  for  the  violation 
of  which  Charles  X.  fled  to  make  way  for  the  citizen  king, 
was  virtually  abolished  by  him  without  exciting  the  least 
popular  movement  either  in  Paris  or  the  provinces.  The 
citizens  merely  shrugged  their  shoulders,  and  avenged 
themselves  by  calling  the  new  enactments  the  Fieschi 
laws,  '.ftiat  person,  with  his  accomplices,  Morey,  Pcppin, 
Boireau,  and  Bescher,  were  tried  in  the  month  of  January 
following^  The  trial  lasted  a  fortnight,  and  on  tho  15th 
of  February  the  court  sentenced  Fieschi  to  be  conducted  to 
the  scafiWd  barefooted,  and  covered  with  a  shroud.  Pcppin 
and  Moiey  were  guillotined  in  the  usual  way ;  Boireau  was 
sentenced  to  twenty  years'  imprisonment,  and  Bescher  was 
acquitted.  The  three  executions  took  place  on  the  10th  of 
Februarjg,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  multitude,  who 
did  nottanaanifest  their  sympathy  with  the  sufferers  by  any 
lawless  demonstration. 

Two  attempts'  were  made  to  obtain  the  throne  of  France 
during  tlja,  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  by  Louis  Charles 
Napoleon,  the  present  emperor  of  the  French.  This  prince 
was  born  at  Paris,  April  20th,  1803.  He  was  the  third  son 
of  Louis  Napoleon — who  had  been  made  king  of  Holland  by 
his  brother,  Napoleon  I. — and  of  the  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished Hortenae  de  Beauharnais.  Having  been  brought 
np  amid  the  splendour?  of  imperial  magnificence  until  he 
was  about  seven  years  of  age,  the  downfall  of  the  empire 
ruined  bis  bright  prospects,  and  drove  him  from  France. 
After  the  "hundred  days,"  his  mother  fled  to  Bavaria, 
where  the  education  of  her  children  formed  the  business  of 
her  life.  When,  in  1824,  the  name  of  Buonaparte  had 
become  less  an  object  of  terrors  to  Europe,  she  ventured 
to  seek  repose .  in  Switzerland.  There  Louis  Napoleon 
studied  history  and  mathematics  with  ardour,  and  was 
particularly  successful  in  the  latter,  lie  devoted  himself 
also  to  manly  sports  and  military  exercises,  and  even 
joined  the  federal  gunp  at  Thun. 

At  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe  in  1830,  he 
asked  permission  to  return  to  France,  and  to  serve  as  a 
common  soldier  iu  the  army ;  but  his  requests  were 
refused,  and  tho  decree  of  his  banishment  was  renewed. 
Nevertheless,  the  prospect  of  a  brilliant  future  presented 
itself  to  his  mind  in  glowing  colours.  He  and  his 
elder  brother  were  at  Rome  when  the  revolution  oc- 
curred in  the  Pontifical  States!  and  they  both  joined 
the  popular  side  with  enthusiasm.  But  the  Austrians 
having  crushed'  the  movement,  they  fled  to  Forii,  where 


his  brother  died  in  a  few  days ;  and  he  was  saved 
from  falling  into  the  bands  of  his  pursuers  only  by  the 
courage  and  devotion  of  his  mother,  who  hastened  to 
him  under  on  assumed  name,  and  proceeded  with  him 
first  to  France — though  it  was  death  by  law  for  a  Buona- 
parte to  enter  that  kingdom — and  then  to  London.  Cir- 
cumstances, however,  obliging  the  exiles  to  leave  that  city, 
they  took  refuge  in  Switzerland ;  and  soon  after  his  arrival 
there,  Louis  Napoleon  was  invited  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
Polish  revolution  to  place  himself  at  their  head.  He  was 
prevented  from  complying  by  the  death  of  tho  duke  of 
Reichstadt,  the  only  son  of  the  emperor  Napoleon— a  cir- 
cumstance which  made  him  the  heir  of  his  uncle — as  well 
as  by  the  rapid  succession  of  events  which  rendered  the 
cause  of  Poland  hopeless  at  that  period.  This  important 
change  in  his  position  caused  European  diplomacy  to  keep 
from  this  time  a  watchful  eye  upon  him. 

He  now  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  great  political 
questions,  and  in  1633  published  his  "  Considerations 
Politique^  et  Militaires,"  which  made  a  great  impression 
in  Switzerland.  Two  years  after  appeared  his  "  Man-id 
<TArtil!erie,"  which  has  been  pronounced  by  competent 
judges  an  excellent  treatise.  While  occupied  in  these 
studies,  he  formed  plans  which,  in  1836,  resulted  in 
an  attack  on  the  fortress  of  Strasburg.  The  people 
being  disaffected  to  the  present  regime,  and  tho  gar- 
rison still  proudly  cherishing  the  memory  of  the  late 
emperor,  he  hoped  they  would  at  once  rally  round  his 
standard.  From  Strasburg  he  anticipated  he  could  march 
on  rapidly  to  Paris,  bringing  with  him  the  garrisons  of 
Alcase  and  Rothingen,  and  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
army  before  the  government  could  take  any  measures  to 
arrest  his  progress.  He  had  paid  a  secret  visit  to  Strasburg, 
and  had  won  over  the  commander  of  artillery  in  tho 
garrison  and  fifteen  officers.  But  he  sadly  miscalculated : 
the  attempt  utterly  failed;  he  was  arrested  and  brought 
as  a  prisoner  to  Paris  on  the  9th  of  November,  1836.  His 
life  was  spared,  but  he  was  banished  to  the  United  States, 
whence  he  soon  returned  to  Switzerland.  There  he  began 
fresh  intrigues,  which  caused  Louis  Philippe  to  demsnd 
peremptorily  that  he  should  be  expelled.  Tho  Swiss 
reluctantly  complied  with  this  demand,  and  the  heir  of 
Napoleon  took  refuge  in  London,  where,  in  1830,  he  pub- 
lished '-Les  Idces  Napolcomennes.'' 

The  following  year  he  made  another  attempt  on 
the  French  throne,  which  proved  ridiculously  abortive. 
Having  hired  an  English  steamer,  the  City  of  Edin- 
burgh, ho  embarked  with  count  Montholon,  general 
Voisin,  and  fifty-three  other  persons,  and  having  landed 
near  Boulogne  on  the  6th  cf  August,  be  summoned 
the  garrison  to  acknowledge  his  authority.  The  summons 
was  not  obeyed,  and  the  prince  with  his  party  went  to 
a  hill  above  the  town,  where  he  planted  a  flag  with 
an  eagle  on  tho  top  of  the  staff.  Tho  national  guard,  how- 
ever, beat  to  arms,  he  retreated  to  the  beach,  and  was 
captured  with  his  accomplices.  On  his  lauding,  he  had 
immediately  scattered  a  printed  proclamation,  announcing 
the  deposition  of  tbe  king,  and  appointing  a  president  of 
the  council  and  a  minister  of  war.  He  and  his  followers 
were  tried  by  the  peers  of  France  for  high  treason,  and 
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found  guilty.  The  latter  were  condemned  to  various  terms 
of  imprisonment,  and  the  prince  himself  was  sentenced  to 
perpetual  confinement  in  the  fortress  of  Ham,  where  he 
remained  for  six  years.  He  escaped  in  disguise  in  1846, 
and  arrived  in  London,  where  he  remained  till  the  revolu- 
tion which  led  to  his  being  elected  president  of  the  French 
republic. 

Daring  the  reign  of  Lonis  Philippe  the  French  chamber 
waa  little  better  than  a  mockery  of  representative  govern- 
ment. It  contained  200  members  who  were  government 
f  reactionaries,  two-thirds  of  them  being  removable  at  plea- 
sure. An  eight-pound  qualification  .was  required  for  the 
suffrage ;  and  such  is  the  minute  sub-division  of  land, 
that  this  gave  only  280,000  electors  for  a  population  of 
32,000,000.  This  number  was  subsequently  reduced 
to  180,000  by  the  operation  of  the  law  of  inheritance, 
which,  by  compelling  the  division  of  a  farm  between 
the  children,  continually  disfranchised  numbers,  and 
thrust  them  out  of  the  pale  of  the  constitution;  The 
extent  to  which  this  sub-division  of  land  was  carried 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  10,200,000  distinct  pro- 
perties i  were  registered  as  paying  land-tax,  and  of  this 
number  not  more  than  1,000  paid  £40,  which  proves 
the  paucity  of  large  estates.  These  legal  impediments 
to  agricultural  progress  were  not  counteracted  in  their 
influence  by  facilities  for  the  creation  of  national  wealth 
by  means  of  manufactures  and  commerce,  because  the 
French  statesmen  and  people  were  wedded  to  the  sys- 
tem of  protection,  and  were  as  jealous  of  anything  like 
reciprocity  of  commercial  advantages  as  the  most  ignorant 
and  stationary  peop'e  in  the  world.  Yet  such  was  the 
effect  of  only  five  years  of  public  tranquillity  under 
the  government  of  Louis  Philippe,  that  the  country  en- 
joyed unexampled  prosperity ;  and  M.  Thiers,  the  minis- 
ter of  the  interior,  could  say  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session  of  1835,  "  If  any  man  had  predicted  iu  July, 
1830,  a  revolution  will  take  place — it  will  subvert  a 
throne,  and  yet  for  four  years  not  a  scaffold  will  be 
erected — for  four  yean  the  country  will  be  in  security, 
and  not  only  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace,  but  surrounded 
with  a  cordon  of  constitutional  states — tranquillity  will 
prevail  throughout  Europe — the  national  prosperity  will  be 
superior  to  anything  known  under  the  restoration,  after 
fifteen  years  of  peace — instead  of  national  bankruptcy, 
the  deficiency  in  the  revenue  caused  by  the  restoration 
gradually  will  be  reduced :  bad  such  language  been  held, 
would  it  have  been  credited  ?  And  yet  these  results  were  not 
imaginary ;  they  were  real,  and  admitted  of  incontestible 
proof.  In  Switzerland  aristocratic  government  had  been 
replaced  by  popular  government ;  the  hostile  kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands  had  been  dissolved ;  the  monkish  govern- 
ment of  Ferdinand  of  Spain  bad  been  replaced  by  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy ;  Don  Miguel  had  been  replaced  on 
the  throne  of  Portugal  by  Donna  Maria.  How  had  these 
results  been  accomplished  without  a  war,  and  with  the  coo- 
sent  of  Europe?    By  the  wisdom  of  the  ministerial  system." 

SI.  Thiers  had  not  much  to  beast  of  in  the  constitu- 
tional monarchy  of  Spain.  For,  whatever  were  its  merits 
in  comparison  with  the  systems  that  preceded  it,  it  had 
not  the  merit  of  securing  good  government,  protecting  life 
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and  property,  and  maintaining  public  tranquillity.  During 
the  summer  of  1836  that  unhappy  country,  always  more 
or  less  disturbed,  was  the  scene  of  fresh  tumults  and  insur- 
rections, breaking  out  at  different  points,  at  Malaga, 
Cadiz,  Seville,  and  Cordova.  The  constitution  of  1812 
was  proclaimed,  and  provincial  juntas  established  in 
defiance'  of  the  queen's  authority.  Madrid  was  also  the 
scene  of  insurrection,  which  was  repressed,  and  the  city 
was  put  in  a  state  of  siege.  Soon  after,  a  more  determined 
demand  was  made  for  the  constitution  of  1812,  when  a 
regiment  of  militia  forced  themselves  into  the  apartments 
of  the  queen  regent,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the 
French  and  English  ambassadors,  and  extorted  from  her  a 
promise  to  accept  that  constitution.  This  daring  act  was 
the  signal  for  a  general  rising  iu  the  capital.  The  prime 
minister,  Isturitz,  fled  to  Lisbon,  and  there  took  bis  pas- 
sage for  England.  He  was  fortunate  in  escaping  with  his 
life,  for  had  he  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enraged  popu- 
lace, he  would  probably  have  shared  the  fate  of  general 
Quesada,  the  military  governor  of  Madrid,  who  was  caught 
about  three  miles  from  the  capital,  and  killed.  Order  was 
at  length  restored  by  the  queen  regent  proclaiming  the 
constitution,  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  cortez,  and  by 
the  appointment  of  a  decidedly  liberal  administration,  which 
commenced  by  calling  for  a  conscription  of  50,000  men  to 
carry  on  the  war  against  the  Carliats,  whose  property  was, 
to  a  large  extent,  confiscated.  The  constitution  so  im- 
peratively demanded  by  the  people  was  first  proclaimed  at 
Cadiz  iu  1812,  and  again  by  Riego  in  1820.  It  was  now 
brought  forward  once  more,  and  on  the  24th  of  February, 
1837,  adopted  by  the  general  cortez  assembled  for  the  pur- 
pose, having  been  previously  revised  by  a  committee. 
According  to  this  constitution,  all  Spaniards  might  freely 
print  and  publish  their  opinions,  provided  they  were  not 
contrary  to  the  religion  of  the  state ;  all  the  provinces  were 
to  be  subjected  to  a  uniform  code  of  laws;  and  all 
Spaniards  were  to  be  alike  eligible  for  public  offices,  ac- 
cording to  their  merit  and  capacity.  The  penalty  of  con- 
fiscation was  prohibited.  The  corte/.  was  to  consist  of  two 
legislative  assemblies — a  senate  and  a  congress  of  deputies — 
possessing  co-ordinate  rights  and  powers.  The  senators 
were  to  be  chosen  for  life,  must  be  possessed  of  inde- 
pendent fortunes,  and  not  under  forty  years  of  age.  One 
deputy  was  to  be  returned  for  every  fifty  thousand  souls 
the  population,  and  they  were  to  be  elected  for  three 
yearn,  parliament  meeting  annually.  The  powers  of  the 
crown  were  analogous  to  those  of  a  British  sovereign.  He 
was.  not  to  be  responsible,  and  his  person  was  to  be  sacred 
and  inviolable.  The  succession  was  to  be  in  the  order  of 
primogeniture,  preferring  in  the  same  degree  the  older  to 
the  younger,  and  the  male  to  the  female  branch.  If  a 
queen  regnant  marries,  her  husband  cannot  take  any  part  in 
the  government  of  the  kingdom.  The  independence  of  the 
judges  and  judicial  administration  were  secured.  A  re- 
markable tribute  to  patriotism  was  paid  by  the  new  legis- 
lature. An  act  was  passed  providing  that  the  orphans  of 
all  those  who  had  died  "  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  liberty  " 
1833  should  be  adopted  by  the  nation,  and  that  the 
names  of  Riego,  Empecenedo,  Torrijos,  Mina,  and  others, 
should  be  inscribed  in  the  churches. 
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The  Spanish  revolution  had  a  marked  effect  on  French 
politics.  M.  Thiers  and  his  colleagues  hod  been  pressing 
for  an  effective  intervention  against  Don  Carlos ;  but  they 
were  nnable  to  overcome  the  reluctance  of  the  king  to  send 
a  French  army  into  Spain,  even  to  sustain  the  regime 
which  the  king  had  recognised  and  approved.  This  was 
completely  superseded  by  the  changes  that  had  just  taken 
place.  He  should  now  interpose,  not  to  protect  the  reign- 
ing dynasty  against  pretenders,  hut  to  take  part  in  a  war 
between  constitutionalists  and  liberals  of  different  shades. 
When,  therefore,  Louis  Philippe  was  asked  to  send  aid  to 
the  French  legion  of  volunteers  serving  as  auxiliaries  in 
Spain,  and  to  adopt  other  measures  against  the  Carlists, 
as  the  only  means  of  preventing  the  queen's  government 
from  being  carried  away  by  the  torrent  of  revolution,  he 
positively  refused ;  whereupon.  II.  Thiers  and  five  of  his 
colleagues  resigned,  having  been  in  office,  for  nine  months. 
In  the  new  administration,  tho  name  of  M.  Guizot  appears 
as  minister  of  public  instruction.  * 

Spain  and  Portugal  are  so  bound  together  by  natural 
sympathy,  that  they  generally  share  the  same  vicissitudes. 
Bad  feeling  had  arisen  between  the  national  party  and  the 
government  in  consequence  of  the  appointment  of  prince 
Ferdinand,  the  husband  of  the  queen,  to  be  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army.  '  Other  causes  increased  tho  popular 
discontent,  which  was  at  its  height  when  the  public  was 
electrified  by  the  news  of  the  Spanish  revolution.  The 
ministers  were  obliged  to  make  concessions;  but,  besides 
being  inadequate,  they  were  too  late,  t  The  steamboat  from 
Oporto  was  loaded  with  opposition  members,  who  were 
received  with  the  most  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of 
welcome.  On  the  9th  of  September  the  clubs  had  every- 
thing arranged  for  a  revolution,  and  a  mixed  array  of 
troops  of  the  line,  eaeadora,  and  national  guards,  pro- 
claimed the  constitution  adopted  by  John  VI.  j  and,  hav- 
ing sung  a  constitutional -hymn,  they  appointed  a  depu- 
tation, headed  by  viscount  La  Bandiera,  to  wait  upon 
queen  Donna  Maria.  She  had  first  contemplated  resist- 
ance, but  the  army  would  not  act  against  the  people.  The 
national  guards  were  in  possession  of  the  city,  having 
occupied  the  Rocio  Square  all  night,  and  in  the  morning 
they  were  informed  that  the  queen  had  yielded  to  their 
wishes,  appointing  a  new  ministry,  with  Bandiera  at  its 
bead.  Some  of  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  ex-ministers 
took  refuge  from  popular  vengeance  on  board  the  ships  of 
the  British  squadron  lying  in  the  Tagus.  Most  of  the 
peers  protested  against  the  revolution;  bat  it  was 
accomplished  fact,  and  they  were  obliged  to  acquiesce. 
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The  state  of  parties  in  the  house  of  commons  at  the 


opening  of  the  session  of  1837  was  so  evenly  balanced, 
that  the  government  had  a  very  narrow  majority.  The 
number  of  whigs  was  calculated  at  150,  of  liberals  10U, 
and  of  radicals  80,  making  the  total  number  of  minii- 
terialists  332.  On  the  other  side,  the  toriea  counted  139, 
the  ultra-tories  100,  and  the  conservatives,  belonging  to 
the  new  school  which  Sir  Robert  Feel  had  constituted,  80. 
This  state  of  parties  seemed  to  the  leaders  on  each  side 
to  necessitate  constant  appeals  to  the  great  tribunal  of 
public  opinion,  in  order  to  sustain  the  government  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  enforce  the  claims  of  the  oppo- 
sition on  the  other.  Consequently,  public  meetings  were 
held  during  the  recess  in  most  of  the  great  towns,  in  which 
all  the  delinquencies  of  the  tory  party  were  recited,  and 
their  reactionary  policy  vehemently  deprecated.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  concessions  of  the  whigs  to  democracy  and 
popery,  and  their  alleged  unprincipled  alliance  with  OCou- 
nell,  were  urged  as  reasons  why  they  should  be  hurled  from 
power  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  cry  of  "  The  charcl 
iu  danger ! "  was  also  raised  at  this  time  against  tbe 
government,  which,  however,  was  firmly  supported  by  its 
own  party  out  of  doors.  On  the  10th  of  November  a 
public  dinner  was  given  to  lord  John  Knssell  at  Bristol, 
when  a  piece  of  plate,  which  had  been  jurchssed  by  iab- 
scriptions  of  sixpence  each,  was  presented  to  his  lordship 
Perhaps  the  most  just  and  eloquent,  as  well  as  the  most 
concise,  defence  of  the  liberal  policy  was  given  by  lord 
Morpeth,  afterwards  earl  of  Carlisle,  at  a  public  meeri-s 
of  his  constituents  at  Leeds. 

"I  value,"  said  he,  "the  constitution,  and  will  do  my 
utmost  to  maintain  it ;  but  under  its  broad  and  expaasin 
shade  I  would  remove  every  obstacle,  and  clear  any 
every  avenue  of  access,  to  every  class,  to  every  creed,  to 
every  race  that  owns  its  sway  or  courts  its  shelter.  1 
would  proceed  in  reducing  and  removing  all  the  remainder 
of  exclusive  privileges  and  monopolies  by  which  one  cla» 
of  our  countrymen  may  bo  benefited  to  the  detriment  ol 
the  rest.  I  would  give  to  religious  as  well  as  to  civil 
freedom  the  most  unobstructed  range;  and  at  one  act  1 
would  desire  to  banish  from  our  temples  and  altars  the 
clash  of  sordid  disputes  and  civil  bickerings.  I  would 
cling  to  no  abuse  because  it  is  ancient ;  shrink  from  do 
improvement  because  it  is  change.  The  destiny  of  parties, 
as  of  nations,  is  beyond  human  ken  ;  but  I  shall  always 
as  a  member  of  party,  recollect  with  pride  that  in  four 
short  years  we  have  reformed  the  representation  of  the 
people  in  parliament — reformed  and  opened  the  municipal 
corporations  of  England  and  Scotland — swept  from  oar 
blushing  records  the  demon  of  slavery — opened  wide  tba 
seas  and  shores  of  the  globe  to  British  trade  and  enterprise. 
And  this,  the  legislation  of  four  short  years,  has  been— W 
the  over-timid  and  over-bold  mark  this— achieved  without 
one  form  of  the  conatitution  being  violated — without  one 
breach  of  the  law  being  countenanced— without  one  drop 
of  human  blood  being  spilt." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  having  been  elected  lord  rector  of 
the  university  of  Glssgow,  in  opposition  to  Sir  Join 
Campbell,  then  attorney-general,  the  conservative  leader 
was  invited  to  a  public  banquet,  which  was  attended  by 
many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  .of  the  west  of  Scotland. 
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In  replying  to  the  toast  of  Lis  health,  Sir  Robert  Feel 

'•  I  want  not  to  taunt  yon  with  re-action  or  conversion, 
b'Jt  I  say,  if  you  adhere-  to  the  sentiments  which  yon  pro- 
fessed in  1830,  it  is  here  you  should  come.  Yon  con- 
sented to  a  reform,  to  which  you  were  invited  in  a  speech 
by  your  sovereign,  expressly  on  the  condition  that  it 
should  be  according  to  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the 
constitution.  I  see  the  necessity  of  widening  the  founda- 
tions on  which  the  defence  of  our  constitution  and  our 
religioas  establishments  must  resL  But  let  us  come  to 
the  main  point,  for  I  do  not  wish  to  conciliate  your  confi- 
dence by  hoisting  false  colours.  I  mean  to  support  the 
national  establishments  which  connect  protestantism  with 
the  state  in  the  three  countries.  (Loud  cheers,  the  whole 
company  rising.)  I  mean  to  support,  in  its  full  integrity, 
the  house  of  lords,  as  an  essential  and  indispensable  condi- 
tion to  the  maintenance  of  the  constitution  under  which 
we  live.  Do  yon  also  concur  in  that  expression  of  opinion  ? 
And  if  you  do,  it  is  a  timely  declaration  of  it.  The  hour 
has  arrived  when,  if  these  are  our  feelings,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  act  upon  them.  The  disturbing  influence  of 
foreign  example  hai  diminished  \  the  dazzling  illusion  of 
the  glorious  day  has  passed  away  ;  the  affections  of  the 
people  are  visibly  gravitating  again  to  their  old  centre — 
full  or  respect  for  property,  a  love  of  rational  freedom, 
and  an  attachment  to  long -established  institutions.  From 
these  walls,  I  trust,  a  spirit  will  go  forth  to  animate  the 
desponding,  and  to  encourage  the  timid.  I  look  abroad 
from  the  spot  on  which  I  stand  to  the  moral  influence  of 
that  opinion  which  constitutes  '  the  cheap  defence  of 
nations.1  I  look  to  it  for  the  maintenance  of  that  system 
of  government  which  protects  the  rich  from  spoliation  and 
the  poor  from  oppression.  I  look  to  that  spirit  which  will 
range  itself  under  no  tawdry  banner  of  revolution,  but 
unfurl  and  rally  round 

11  *  Tlie  flat:  that's  braved  a.  Ihotiund  yi*n 


Yes !  I  feel  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  it  ' 
to  float  in  triumph,  and  that  the  constitution,  tried  as 
it  has  been  in  the  storms  of  adversity,  will  come  forth 
purified  and  fortified  in  the  rooted  convictions,  the 
feeling?,  the  affections  of  a  religious,  a  moral,  and  a 
patriotic  people." 

A  splendid  demonstration  by  the  liberal  party  took  place 
on  the  23rd  of  the  same  month,  in  London.  It  was  a 
public  banquet  given  to  Messrs.  Byng  and  Hume,  the 
members  for  Middlesex,  in  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  the  pit  of 
which  was  boarded  ova-,  and  upon  the  floor  thus  con- 
structed the  tables  wero  ranged,  having  covers  for  1,500, 
while  the  boxes  presented  a  galaxy  of  ladies,  and  the 
galleries  were  crowded  with  sympathising  and  applauding 
spectators.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Lord  William 
RusselL  Mr.  Byng,  in  returning  thanks  for  his  health, 
remarked  that  "he  had  represented  his  constituents  and 
their  fathers  for  fifty  years.  He  had  been  against  the 
French  war  in  1793,  both  from  principle  and  policy,  but 
nine-tenths  of  the  country  were  in  favour  of  it.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation  were  favour- 
able to  that  war,  but  they  paid  dearly  for  their  horror  of 


French  infidelity  and  republican  anarchy,  and  for  their 
subsequent  dread  of  a  French  invasion." 

Parliament  was  opened  by  commission  on  the  last  day 
of  January.  The  royal  speech  announced  the  continuance 
of  friendly  relations  with  foreign  powers,  alluded  to  the 
affairs  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  directed  the  attention 
of  parliament  to  the  state  of  Lower  Canada.  It  recom- 
mended a  renewal  of  the  inquiry  into  the  operation  of 
joint-stock  banks ;  also  measures  for  the  improvement  of 
civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence,  and  for  giving  increased 
stability  to  the  established  church.  Special  attention  was 
directed  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  with  reference  to  its  muni- 
cipal corporations  and  the  collection  of  tithes,  and  to  "  the 
difficult  and  pressing  question  of  a  legal  provision  for  the 
poor."  Animated  debates  on  the  address  took  place  in 
both  houses.  Toe  radicals,  led  on  by  Mr,  Roebuck, 
strongly  condemned  the  want  of  earnest  purpose  on  the 
part  of  ministers,  whom  he  represented  as  "  worse  than 
the  toriee."  He  accused  them  of  pandering  to  popular 
passions  on  oae  side,  and  to  patrician  feelings  on  the 
other.  But,  situated  as  they  were,  whit  could  they  do  ? 
Their  majority  was  small  and  uncertain  in  the  commons, 
while  the  opposition  in  the  lords  was  powerful  and  de 
termined.  They  were  trying  to  get  on  with  a  house  of 
commons  elected  under  the  influence  of  a  conservative 
administration.  Of  course,  lord  Melbourne  could  have 
dissolved  parliament,  and  appealed  to  the  country,  in  the 
hope  of  getting  a  working  majority ;  but  the  king  was 
decidedly  averse  to  a  dissolution ;  and  it  would  hare  been 
an  exceedingly  unwise  course  to  adopt,  at  a  time  when  the 
precarious  state  of  his  health  plainly  indicated  that  the 
reign  was  fast  drawing  to  a  close,  and  its  termination 
would  necessitate  another  general  election.  It  was  un- 
reasonable to  expect  that  in  consequence  of  weakness 
proceeding  from  such  causes,  a  liberal  cabinet  should  sur- 
render the  reins  of  power  to  the  tory  party,'  on  the  eve  of 
a  new  reign,  and  with  all  the  bright  prospects  that  would 
be  opened  by  the  accession  of  a  youthful  queen  to  the 
throne.  The  ministry,  however,  lost  no  time  in  introducing 
their  Irish  measures — the  new  Municipal  Reform  Bill,  and 
the  Bill  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor.  The  former,  after 
three  nights'  debate,  passed  the  commons  by  a  majority — 
302  to  217.  Jt  was  during  this  debate  that  Mr.  Shell  de- 
livered his  brilliant  reply  to  the  indiscreet  and  unstates- 
rtianlike  taunt  of  lord  Lyndhurst,  who,  when  speaking  on 
the  same  question  in  the  upper  house,  deelared  that  the 
Irish  were  "  aliens  in  blood,  in  language,  and  religion." 
"  The  duke  of  Wellington,"  said  Mr.  Sheil,  "  is  not  a  man 
of  sudden  emotions ;  but  he  should  not,  when  ha  heard 
that  word  used,  liave  forgotten  Vimiera,  Badajoa  and 
Salamanca,  and  Toulouse,  and  the  last  glorious  conflict, 
which  crowned  all  his  former  victories.  On  that  day, 
when  the  destinies  of  mankind  were  trembling  in  the 
balance,  when  the  batteries  spread  slaughter  over  the 
field,  and  the  legions  of  France  rushed  again  and  again 
to  the  onset,  did  the  '  aliens '  then  flinch  ?  On  that  day 
the  blood  of  the  men  of  England,  of  Ireland,  and  of 
Scotland  was  poured  forth  together.  They  fought  on  the 
same  field,  they  died  the  same  death,  they  were  stretched 
in  the  same  pit  ■  their  dust  was  commingled ;  the  same 
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dew  of  heaven  felt  on  the  gran  that  covered  them ;  the 
same  grans  sprang  from  the  soil  in  which  they  reposed  to- 
gether.   And  la  it  to  be  endured  that  we  are  to  be  called 
aliens  and  strangers  to  that  empire  for  whose  salvation 
beat  blood  has  been  poured  out?  ■ 

The  subject  of  church  rates  having  created  much  ill- 
feeling  iu  town*  and  districts  where  the  dissenters  were 
most  numerous,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  government 
to  abolish  the  impost.  It  was  found  that  the  sum  which 
it  produced  was  about  £250,000  a-vear,  and  it  was 
posed  to  obtain  that  amount  by  a  better  management  of 
the  estates  of  bishops,  deans,  and  chapters,  by  placing 
them  under  the  control  of  eleven  commissioners,  who 
should  first  pay  the  bishops  and  dignitaries'  salaries  out  of 
the  proceeds,  and  devote  the  rest  of  the  fund  thus  realised 
to  the  objects  for  which  church  rates  were  levied,  namely, 
the  repair  of  churches  and  the  supply  of  the  necessaries  for 
public  worship.  But  an  outcry  was  raised  against  this 
plan  as  being  based  upon  the  principle  of  church  spolia- 
tion. The  bishops  and  clergy  resisted  strenuously,  and 
the  friends  of  the  church  were  roused  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  majority  in  the  house  of  commons  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  was  only  five.  This  majority  was 
tantamount  to  a  defeat,  and  therefore  the  measure  was 
abandoned. 

On  the  9th  of  June  a  bulletin  was  published,  which 
fixed  public  attention  on  the  precarious  state  of  the  king's 
health.  It  announced  that  his  majesty  hsd  suffered  for 
some  time  from  an  affection  of  the  chest,  which  had  pro- 
duced considerable  weakness.  The  burden  of  regal  state, 
assumed  at  so  late  a  period  of  life,  seemed  to  have  been 
too  much  for  his  strength,  and  to  have  caused  too  great  a 
change  in  his  habits.  Accustomed  as  he  had  been  to  live 
in  a  state  of  esse,  free  from  csre  and  responsibility,  he 
soon  began  to  feel  the  duties  of  his  position  irksome,  and 
'  he  gradually  took  less  and  less  interest  in  state  affairs. 
In  the  preceding  month  of  April  his  eldest  daughter,  lady 
de  Lisle,  died,  and  also  the  queen's  mother,  the  duchess- 
dowager  of  Meiningen.  These  events  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  his  mind,  which  acted  upon  his  enfeebled 
constitution,  and  aggravated  the  symptoms  of  bis  disease. 
From  the  9th  of  June,  when  the  first  bulletin  was  issued, 
he  grew  daily  worse ;  the  circulation  became  more  languid, 
and  the  general  decay  more  apparent.  On  the  20th  of 
June  he  expired,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age, 
having  reigned  nearly  seven  years.  The  queen  was  con- 
stant and  unwearied  in  her  attentions  at  his  bed-side,  so 
much  so  that  it  was  stated  she  had  not  changed  her  dress 
for  twelve  days.  The  tolling  of  the  great  bell  at  the  castle 
awakened  the  inhabitants  of  Windsor  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  announcing  that  the  king  was  no  more.  At 
the  usual  time  the  royal  standard  was  hoisted  on  the 
round  tower,  bat  ooly  at  half  its  usual  height,  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  streets  were  filled  with  groups  of  persons 
discussing  the  merits  and  lamenting  the  loss  of  the  good 
old  king,  of  whom  they  were  suddenly,  though  not  unex- 
pectedly, bereaved.  He  had  received  the  sacrament  on 
the  Sunday  previous  from  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  WSS  present  at  his  death.  He  wss  lethargic,  but 
□  the  lsst  of  the  presence  of  those  upon  whom 


his  affections  were  fixed.  He  was  fervent  in  his  expres- 
sions of  religious  hope;  and  just  before  breithing  his  last 
faintly  articulated,  "Thy  will  be  done."  A  post-mortem 
examination  showed  that  the  nature  of  his  disease  was  a 
general  tendency  to  ossification  and  decay  about  the  heart, 
the  lungs,  and  the  other  vital  organs.  His  kindness  of 
heart  and  simplicity  of  character,  which  had  endeared  him 
greatly  to  all  classes  of  his  subjects,  caused  him  to  be 
generally  and  sincerely  lamented.  In  the  bouse  of  peers 
lord  Melbourne  referred  to  his  death  as  a  loss  which  had 
deprived  the  nation  of  a  monarch  always  anxious  for  the 
interest  and  welfare  of  bis  subjects ;  and  added,  "  which 
has  deprived  me  of  a  most  generous  master,  and  the  world 
of  a  man — I  would  say  oue  of  the  best  of  men — a  monarch 
of  the  strictest  integrity  that  it  has  ever  pleased  Divine 
Providence  to  place  over  these  realms.  The  knowledge 
which  he  had  acquired  in  the  coarse  of  his  professio&a] 
education  of  the  colonial  service  and  of  civil  matters,  was 
found  by  him  exceedingly  valuable,  and  he  dealt  with  the 
details  of  practical  business  in  the  most  familiar  and  moat 
advantageous  manner  A  more  fair  or  more  jest  man  he 
had  never  met  with  in  his  intercourse  with  the  world.  He 
gave  the  roost  patient  attention,  even  when  his  own 
opinion  was  opposed  to  what  was  stated,  being  meat 
willing  to  hear  what  could  be  urged  in  opposition  to  it 
These  were  great  and  striking  qualities  in  any  man,  bat 
more  striking  in  a  monarch."  The  duke  of  Wellington 
said : — "  It  has  been  my  lot  to  serve  his  majesty  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  difficulty.  Upon  these  occasions  ha 
manifested,  not  only  all  those  virtues  described  by  tto 
noble  viscount,  but  likewise  that  firmness,  that  discretion, 
that  justice,  and  spirit  of  conciliation  towards  other*, 
placed  as  he  was  in  circumstances  in  which  probably  a 
sovereign  never  was  placed  before.  I  say  that  probabb; 
there  never  was  a  monarch  who,  under  such  circumatanss, 
encountered  the  difficulties  he  met  with,  with  more  sucoesi 
than  he  did  upon  every  occasion."  The  duke  added  that, 
although  he  had  taken  measures  which  led  to  his  resigna- 
tion of  a  high  office  sa  duke  of  Clarence,  this  fact  caused 
no  coldness  when  he  came  to  the  throne ;  "  for,"  said  he, 
"he  employed  me  iu  his  service,  and  ever  treated  me  with 
the  greatest  tenderness,  condescension,  confidence,  and 
favour,  that  so  long  as  I  live  I  never  can  forget."  Sari 
Grey  also  bore  testimony  to  the  eminent  qualities  which 
lord  Melbourne  and  the  duke  of  Wellington  had  enu- 
merated. He  had  fonnd  him  a  kind  and  indulgent 
master ;  and  a  man  more  sincerely  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  his  country,  and  better  understanding  what  was  neces- 
sary for  the  attainment  of  that  object — "  more  patient  in 
considering  every  circumstance  connected  with  those  in- 
terests, or  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  on  all  occasions, 
never  did  exist ;  and  if  ever  there  was  a  sovereign  entitled 
to  the  character,  he  might  truly  be  styled  '  the  patriot 

.'"  In  the  house  of  commons  Sir  Robert  Peel  crowned 
the  eulogy  on  the  character  of  the  departed  monarch  by 
saying:— "He  did  believe  it  was  the  universal  feeling  of 

ountry  that  the  reins  of  government  were  never  eoni- 
mitted  to  the  hands  of  one  who  bore  himself  as  a  sovereign 
with  more  affability,  and  yet  with  more  true  dignity— to 
one  who  was  more  compaeaiocate  for  t 
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others,  or  to  one  whose  nature  was  mote  utterly  free  from 
all  selfishness.  He  did  not  believe  that  in  the  moat  exalte  J, 
or  the  most  hnmblo  station,  there  could  be  found  a  man 
who  felt  more  pleasure  In  witnessing  and  promoting  the 
happiness  of  others." 

By  his  will  the  king  bequeathed  £2,000  to  each  of  his 
children,  of  whom  eight  survived  him,  with  equal  shares 
in  a  policy  of  life  insurance  for  £40,000.  This  was  a 
modest  provision  for  the  children  of  a  king  ;  hut,  as 
has  already  been  stated,  they  were  not  the  children 
of  his  queen,  and,  besides,  the  sons  were  all  well 
provided  for  otherwise,  in  situations  about  the  court, 
in  the  army,  in  the  navy,  and  the  church  ;  while  the 
daughters,  were  well  married.  The  race  of  Fiticlarences 
had  so  multiplied  under  these  auspices,  that  the  king 
left  behind  him  seventeen  grandchildren.  He  had  two 
daughters  by  his  queen,  but  both  died  in  infancy,  and  thus 
the  only  object  of  his  marriage  with  the  princess  Adelaide 
was  frustrated.  The  truth  is,  he  had  been  virtually 
married  for  many  years  to  Mrs.  Jordan— an  actress— with 
whom  he  lived  as  his  wife,  and  whom  he  treated  with  as 
much  attention  and  respect  as  could  be  expected  under  his 
peculiar  circumstances.  Jordan  was  only  an  assumed  name. 
Her  real  name  was  Dorothy  Bland.  Her  connection  with 
the  king,  then  duke  of  Clarence,  wassuddenly  broken  off  in 
1811.  He  settled  upon  her  a  yearly  allowance  of  £4,400  for 
the  maintenance  of  herself  and  her  daughters,  with  the  pro- 
vision that  if  she  returned  to  the  stage,  the  four  daughters, 
together  with  £1,500  allowed  for  them,  should  revert  to 
tho  father.  But  her  passion  for  the  stage  seems  to  have 
overcome  all  other  considerations,  and  she  resumed  her 
profession  a  few  months  after.  Getting  involved  in  pecu- 
niary embarrassments,  she  subsequently  retired  to  France, 
where  she  gradually  sank  under  the  weight  of  her  afflic- 
tions, and  died  at  St.  Cloud,  July  3rd,  1816.  Her 
children  by  the  prince  were  freely  received  in  aristo- 
cratic society,  and  on  the  death  of  their  father,  the 
allowance  of  £500  a-year  was  continued  to  them  by 
Queen  Victoria. 

The  royal  remains  lay  in  state  in  the  Waterloo  cham- 
ber, covered  with  a  purple  velvet  pal),  under  a  canopy 
ot  purple  cloth,  with  the  imperial  and  regal  crowns,  and 
all  the  usual  insignia,  until  the  8th  of  July,  when  they 
were  borne  to  St.  George's  Chapel,  all  the  regal  household, 
the  privy  councillors,  the  legal  dignitaries,  the  prelates,  the 
;<eera,  and  the  ministers  of  state,  attending  the  funeral 
obsequies.  ■  The  crown  of  Hanover  descending  delusively 
to  male*,  it  was,  by  the  accession  of  a  femalo  sovereign  to 
the  throne,  dissevered  from  the  crown  of  England,  and  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  the  next  male  heir,  departed  with 
big  family  to  take  possession  of  the  Germanic  kingdom. 
The  funeral  service  of  William  IV.  concluded  thus : — 
"  Let  us  humbly  beseech  Almighty  God  to  bless  and  pre- 
serve with  long  Ufa,  and  health,  and  honour,  and  all  worldly 
happiness,  the  most  high,  most  mighty,  and  most  excellent 
Princess,  our  sovereign  lady  Victoria,  now  by  the  grace 
of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  queen,  defender  of  the  faith,  and  sovereign  of 
the  most  noble  order  of  the  garter.  God  save  the 
qaean ! " 
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Tut;  most  natural  order  in  which  to  describe  the  r; 
0*  thk  nation  appears  to  be,  first,  to  exhibit  the  growth 
and  increase  of  society  in  point  of  population;  secondly, 
the  material  resources  by  which  its  development  has  been 
effected  and  its  strength  sustained ;  thirdly,  the  agencies 
by  which  those  material  resources  have  been  produced  and 
made  available ;  fourthly,  the  means  by  which  the  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  religious  life  of  society  have  been 
maintained,  the  civilising  influences  by  which  it  has  been 
elevated  and  refined,  the  spiritual  influences  by  which  its 
virtues  have  been  fostered  and  invigorated,  and  by  which  it 
has  been  guided  and  supported  in  the  path  of  duty,  and 
the  manners  and  customs  by  which  the  age  has  been  charac- 
terised. In  puTBuanceofthismethod,  therefore,  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  trace  the  social  progress  of  the  United  Kingdom 
from  the  accession  of  George  IV.  in  1820  to  the  accession 
of  queen  Victoria  in  1837.  As  to  the  two  reigns  that  we 
have  passed  over,  they  will  be  more  conveniently  united  for 
our  present  purpose,  inasmuch  as  the  great  movements  by 
which  society  has  been  mainly  affected  were  in  a  great 
measure  common  to  both  reigns,  and  could  not  be  treated 
separately  without  in  some  respects  marring  the  general 
effect. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  and  by  no  means  creditable  to  tho 
"  collective  wisdom  of  the  nation,"  that  we  hare  had  no 
authentic  enumeration  of  the  people  till  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  Prior  to  that  time  the  amount  of  our 
population  was  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Estimates  were 
formed,  it  is  true  ;  but  they  were  based  upon  defective 
data,  and  could  not  be  relied  upon  as  even  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  truth.  Accordingly,  different  writers  came  to 
different  conclusions.  Dr.  Price,  for  example,  endeavoured 
to  make  it  appear  that  there  had  been  a  gradual  decline  in 
the  population  of  England  since  the  revolution  of  1688  till 
1780,  when  he  wrote  upon  the  subject.  His  opinions  were 
combated  by  Arthur  Young,  who  inferred,  from  the  pro- 
gress of  improvements  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
commerce,  that  there  must  have  been  an  increase  in 
population.  Other  writers  replied  to  the  arguments  of  Dr. 
Price,  contending  that  the  returns  on  which  he  relied  were 
fallacious,  and  that  his  conclusions  were  illogical.  The 
result,  however,  of  the  census  of  1300  showed  that  the 
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population  of  England  hod  made  progress  through  the 
whole  of  the  lait  century,  with  the  exception  of  the  first 
ten  yean,  when  ft  seemed  to  hare  declined.  Mr.  Finlayson, 
the  celebrated  actuary,  drew  np  a  statement  founded  on 
the  returns  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  giving 
an  estimate  of  the  population  of  England  at  decennial 
periods,  from  which  it  appears  that  in  the  year  1700  it 
was  £,131,516,  and  in  1800  it  was  9,187,176.  The  census 
has  been  regularly  taken  ever  since  at  decennial  periods, 
namely  in  1811, 1821  (when  Ireland  was  included  for  the 
first  time),  1831, 1841, 1851,  and  1861.  These  enumera- 
tions have  been  of  the  greatest  importance  in  throwing 
light  upon  social  progress.  As  a  general  result  it  was 
found  that  daring  the  present  century  the  population 
of  the  United  Kingdom  increased  with  unprecedented 
rapidity,  specially  in  the  cities  and  towns  i  that  the  dura- 
tion of  human  life  has  been  very  much  extended;  and  that 
the  industrial  character  of  the  community  has  changed. 
Manufacturing  pursuits  baring  obtained  an  ascendancy 
over  those  connected  with  agriculture,  population  increased 
more  rapidly  in  Ireland  than  in  Scotland,  but  not  so  fast 
as  in  England.  The  less  rapid  augmentation  of  the  popula- 
tion in  Scotland  has  been  ascribed  to  the  consolidation  of 
farms,  the  emigration  of  the  people,  and  the  crowded  state 
of  the  dwellings. 

■  The  diminished  rate  of  mortality  is  one  of  the  most 
gratifying  facts  deduced  from  vital  statistics.  In  1780  the 
annual  rate  of  mortality  in  England  and  Wales  was  1  in 
40.  In  1801  it  was  1  in  48,  and  in  1830  it  was  1  in  58. 
There  were  fewer  births  in  a  family,  but,  owing  to  better 
care  and  nurture,  and  better  sanitary  conditions,  a  greater 
number  arrived  at  maturity.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
century  one-third  more  children  died  of  convulsions  than 
in  the"  reign  of  William  IV.  Several  diseases  that 
had  been  most  destructive,  such  as  small-pox,  leprosy, 
scurvy,  colic,  and  rickets,  had  been  greatly  mitigated,  or 
wholly  disappeared.  Malignant  fevers  were  less  fatal  in 
their  influence,  ^ind  from  the  visitation  of  plagues  which 
once  swept  off  populations  by  wholesale,  the  nation  had 
been  happily  for  a  long  time  exempt.   ■ 

The  population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  found  at  the 
enumerations  of  1821,  1831,  and  1841,  was  as  follows  :— 


UnlWd  Kingdom  .. 


21,i6S,*JS6  ...  24,410, 4M  _  17,041,031 


The  increase  in  Ireland  between  1831  and  1841  is  at  the 
rate  of  only  54  per  cent.,  while  in  the  preceding  period  of 
ten  years,  it  was  very  nearly  144,  per  cent.  This  great  differ- 
ncee  between  the  two  periods  was  referred  by  the  census 
commissioners  to  emigration  and  other  causes.  The  records 
of  the  custom  house  showed  that  the  number  of  emigrants 
from  the  ports  of  Ireland  in  the  ten  years  preceding  1841 
were  214,047 ;  they  add  152,738  emigrating  from  Liver- 


pool, and  10  per  cent,  more  on  account  of  imperfect 
returns.  This  makes  the  whole  number  403,459.  The 
population  of  Ireland  was  farther  kept  down  by  the 
numbers  who  continually  sought  a  living  in  England  and 
Scotland.  The  number  of  Irish  born  persona  living  in 
other  parte  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  enumeration  of 
1841  was  419,256 ;  while  the  residents  in  Ireland  not 
native  born  were  only  340,608,  causing  a  difference  in  the 
population  of  884,648  persons,  besides  the  natural  increase 
therefrom  during  ten  years.  A  further  allowance  of 
210,473  was  claimed  for  the  army  and  the  families  of 
soldiers,  ss  well  as  for  the  recruits  furnished  to  the  army 
of  the  state  and  the  East  India  Company,  said  to  have 
amounted  to  390,179.  If  all  these  persons  were  added  to 
the  number  of  people  found  living  in  Ireland  in  1841,  they 
would  make  np  a  population  of  8,774,049,  and  would 
exhibit  an  increase  of  124  per  cent.  Still,  with  sH 
these  additions  and  allowances,  the  rate  of  increase  falls 
short  of  the  returns  for  the  previous  ten  years,  far 
•which  no  sufficient  natural  causes  hav«  been  assigued.  But 
the  difference  has  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  enumeration  of  the 
people  in  1831.  It  was  a  time  of  great  political  excitement, 
and  then  was  a  strong  desire  in  connection  with  the  agita- 
tion for  parliamentary  reform,  to  make  the  population 
appear  as  large  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  element  of 
numbers  might  have  its  full  effect  in  increasing  the  number 
of  Irish  representatives.  To  this  motive  for  exaggeration 
was  added  another  not  less  powerful,  in  the  unwise 
arrangement  made  for  paying  the  enumerators  employed 
in  proportion  to  the  numbers  returned.  Making  a  reason- 
able deduction  on  these  grounds,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
rate  of  increase  from  1821  to  1831  was  not  really  greater 
than  in  the  following  decennial  period. 

However  that  may  be,  the  result  of  the  foregoing  table 
shows  that  the  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
which  in  1821  amounted  to  21,193,458,  was  at  the  enumera- 
tion in  1831,  24,306,719,  showing  an  actual  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  3,113,261  souls  in  ten  years;  the  per-centage 
rate  of  increase  during  that  interval  being  14-68,  or 
very  nearly  lj  per  cent,  per  annum;  and  that  at  the 
last  enumeration  in  1841  the  numbers  were  26,916,991, 
being  an  increase  since  1831  of  2,610,272,  or  10'74  per 
cent.,  which  is  very  little  beyond  1  per  cent,  per  annum. 
Comparing  1841  with  1821,  it  appears  that  the  increase  in 
the  twenty  yean  was  in  England  33-20,  or  1-66  per  cent, 
per  annum;  Wales,  27-06,  or  1-36;  Scotland, 25-16, or  1-25; 
Ireland,  2060,  or  1-02 ;  the  United  Kingdom,  27-06,  or  1  35 
per  cent,  per  annum.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison  with 
the  corresponding  number  of  years  in  the  present  century, 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  increase  during  thirty  years,  from 
1700  to  1800,  is  computed  to  have  amounted  to  1,969,590, 
or  27y^  per  cent.,  while  the  actual  increase  in  England  and 
Wales,  in  the  same  space  of  time  between  1801  and  1831, 
as  found  by  numeration,  reached  to  6,024,207  souls,  or 
56  i  per  cent. 

Another  instructive  fact,  indicative  of  social  progress, 
deserves  to  be  mentioned.  It  appears  that  in  each  division 
of  the  kingdom  there  was  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
population  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  fifty  in  1841 
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than  in  1821.     In  each  16,000  persona  living  there  were 
betireen  those  ages— 


This  index   of   social  improvement    pointed  t 
favourable  remit  in  Ireland  than  in  England. 


EniltiKl. 
...    S.M1 


see  this  very  clearly  by  comparing  the  purely  agricultural 
counties  of  England  with  the  manufacturing  district*. 
Thus,  the  increase  during  the  ten  yean  ending  1811  was  in 
Buckingham  only  G-i  per  cent ;  in  Cumberland,  49  ;  in 
Devon,  7-8  ;  in  Dorset,  9-9  ;  in  Ease*,  8-6  ;  in  Hereford, 
2-4 ;  in  Norfolk,  57  ;  in  Oxford,  6-2 ;  in  Suffolk,  63 ;  in 
Westmoreland,  2-5  ;  and  in  the  North  Riding  of  York,  7 
per  cent.  To  this  almost  stationary  condition  of  the  purely 
agricultural  districts  the  manufacturing  counties  present  a 
striking  contrast.  In  Cheater,  the  increase  was  183  per 
cent. ;  in  Durham,  27-7  ;  in  Lancaster,  24-7  ;  in  Middle- 
sex, 16 ;  in  Monmouth,  369 ;  in  Stafford,  24-3  ;  in  War- 
wick,  193  ;  and  in  the  West  Biding  of  York,  18-2. 


r  hottikghak.     rnou  A 


Having  thai  ascertained  the  number  of  the  people,  and 
th  e  rate  of  increase  at  different  periods,  and  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  there  has  been  a  steady  advance  in  the 
well-being  of  society  during  the  present  century,  it  is 
natural  to  inquire  in  the  next  place  how  the  people  were 
occupied,  by  what  employment  they  supported  themselves, 
and  augmented  their  comfort  and  enjoyment.  In  pursuing 
this  inquiry,  we  shall  find  that  had  the  people  been  de- 
pendent upon  land  for  their  support,  they  could  not  have 
increased  in  the  same  proportion,  nor  have  been  nearly 
so  happy,  and  that  the  secret  of  our  superior  national 
wealth  lies  in  our  manufactures  and  commerce.  We  shall 
ISO.— Saw  Star**. 


A  very  instructive  point  of  comparison  is  the  relative  in- 
crease of  different  classes  of  occupations  in  the  decennial 
period  from  1831  to  1841.  In  arranging  and  analysing 
the  census  returns  of  different  periods,  Mr.  Rickman 
rendered  valuable  service  to  the  country ;  but  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  he  did  not  attach  due  importance  to  the 
matter  of  age,  and  that  having  obtained  the  ages  of  persons 
living  in  1821,  he  was  contented  at  the  next  enumeration 
with  ascertaining  the  number  of  males  twenty  yean  of 
age  and  upwards,  assuming  that  the  proportionate  ages  in 
any  country  must  be  considered  invariable,  and  that  when 
they  had  been  in  1621,  it  must  be  a 
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needless  labour  to  collect  them  iu  future.  "  How  ill— 
founded  in  fact  this  assumption  was,  has  been  proved  by 
the  Tetania  of  1841,  and  indeed  it  is  surprising  how 
a  mind  to  acute  as  was  that  of  Mr.  Hickman  could 
have  formed  the  belief  that  amid  constantly  varying 
circumstances  of  health  and  disease,  abundance  and  war- 
city,  war  and  peace,  to  say  nothing  of  emigration  and 
other  minor  disturbing  causa,  this  most  significant  indica- 
tion of  tha  condition  of  the  people  should  alone  remain 
unchanged.  At  the  enumeration  of  1821,  which,  according 
to  Mr.  Hickman,  should  exhibit  the  proportions  at  all  times 
of  the  ages  of  the  population,  it  appeared  that  the  number 
of  males  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards  living  in  Eng- 
land was  2,424  in  each  10,000  of  the  population.  This 
proportion  was  increased  in  1831  to  5,444  in  10,000,  and 
in  1841  to  2,597  in  that  cumber.  Whether  the  maximum 
proportion  has  yet  been  reached,  it  is  not  possible  to  say, 
neither  is  it  possible  to  determine  what  is  the  proportion 
which,  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  society,  would  be 
maintained.  A  state  of  war  which  selects  its  victims  for 
the  most  part  from  among  the  adult  male  population  would 
inevitably  change  the  proportion ;  and  it  is  no  doubt  one 
result  of  the  peace  so  long  maintained  in  Europe  that  the 
number  of  adult  males  now  bears  so  much  larger  a  pro- 
portion to  the  aggregate  population  than  it  bore  in  1821, 
a  few  years  after  the  termination  of  one  of  the  most  bloody 
wars  that  ever  stained  the  annals  of  history."  * 

A  comparative  return  of  the  commissioners  Includes 
males  only,  ages  twenty  years  and  upwards,  and  exhibits 
the  following  results.  The  number  of  occupiers  and 
labourers  in  agriculture  had  decreased  in  the*  period  from 
1,331,751  to  1 ,315,264;  but  the  ccmiawioners  explained 
this  result  by  supposing  that  numerous  turn  servants  had 
*  "  i  1841  as  domestic  servants  instead  of  aa 


Persons    engaged 
-trade,  and  manufactures  had  increased  from  1,572,292  to 
2,039,*»  (a*  29-7  per  seas.);  capitahsss,  bankers,  profes- 
sional, and  ether  eosnestd  men,  from  216,263  to  366,175 
(or  32-3  per  cent.) ;   labourers  employed  in  hats 
agricultural  bad  decreased  fcesn  C11J44  la  CHtf  57 


free*  137,887  »»  393,311;  asslessnssssfc,  twenty  fsssstsf 
age  nasi  aaaastas,  lass  sswaassi  frees  71,737  eHQti 

including,  however,  as  already  noticed,  many  fannaarnaia 
For  tbe  purpose  of  inssebasfcme;  a  joss  comparison  of  the 
relative  increase  of  particular  employments,  it 
understood  that  the  total  number  of  male  persons,  twenty 
years  of  age  and  upwards  (exclusive  of  army,  navy,  and 
merchant  seamen),  had  increased  in  this  period  of  ten 
years  from  3,969,124  to  4,707,600  (or  186  per  cent.). 
Slaking  due  allowance  for  the  probable  error  in  the  return 
■of  agricultural  labourers,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that 
that  clan  had  either  not  increased  at  all,  or  had  increased 
in  a  very  small  degree;  and  that  the  class  of  labourers  not 
agricultural  bad  positively  dinainishej ;  while  capitalists, 
bankers,  professional,  and  other  educated  men  had 
creased  32-3  per  cent.';  persons  engaged  in  trade  and 
iu  manufactures,  297  per  cent. ;  and  domestic  servants. 


100  per  cent. ;  or,  allowing  for  farm  servants,  sty  SO  per 
cent.  Thus  the  two  classes  who  earn  the  lowest  wages 
alone  stationary  or  retrograde,  the  highest  class  in 
wealth  and  intelligence  had  increased  323  per  cent. ;  and 
the  domestic  servants,  whose  numbers  are  a  certain  indica- 
tion of  the  means  of  their  employers,  had  increased  90  per 
cent.  Nor  must  another  important  fact  be  omitted  in 
connection  with  the  decrease  in  the  class  of  labourers, 
namely,  tbe  immense  numbers  of  Irish,  who  notoriously 
perform  the  most  laborious  parts  of  industry.  In  Lanes' 
shire,  the  persons  born  in  Ireland  formed  in  1841  G3 
per  cent,  upon  the  whole  population ;  in  Cheshire,  36  per 
cent. ;  in  Ayrshire,  7'3;  in  Dumbartonshire,  11 ;  and  in 
Lanarkshire  and  Eenfrewahire,  upwards  of  13  percent. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  classes  of  British 
labourers  are  gradually  raising  themselves  into  a  higher 
condition  and  more  lucrative  employments ;  and  the  de- 
mand for  the  lowest  description  of  labour  caved  by  their 
withdrawal  from  it  ia  supplied  by  their  Irish  brethren. 
The  number  of  female  domestic  servants  increased  in  Great 
Britain  from  670,491,  in  1831,  to  908,825  in  1841,  or  V> 
per  cent.  In  concluding  this  statement  of  the  industrial 
occupations  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  gratifying 
learn  that  the  whole  "  of  alms-people,  pensioners, 
paupers,  lunatics,  and  prisoners,"  amounted,  in  1841,  to  l'l 
per  cent  only  upon  the  population. 

Having  got  the  numbers  and  employments  of  the  people, 
our  next  point  of  inquiry  shall  be  the  manner  in  which 
they  lived,  how  they  were  fed,  and  clad,  and  lodged,  isd 
to  what  extent  they  enjoyed  the  necessaries,  the  comftett, 
and  the  luxuries  of  life.  Information  on  these  point*  hu 
been  supplied  by  the  census  commissioners,  so  that,  by  the 
comparison  of  the  consumption  of  1831  with  the  consonnv 
tion  of  1841,  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  the  advancement 
of  the  cornrannity  in  well-being,  the  increase  of  tnjojaenc 
and  happiness,  and  the  diasiatneest  of  privation  and  sesaj- 
We  find,  then,  that  the  rate  of  iaseisaa  within  those  ten 
jiimsii.siiHisjtsslilrlrsertitsa  JasTfssT,  r"f  r-~ * ' 
taaasav  SO  peraaatt, ;  caeca,  383  per  easts. ;  coffee,  26  p« 
•as*.;  tea,  31  per  ease. ;  riee,  75  per  csaat. ;  eggs,  57  per 
east ;  ttsW,  t»  psv  ces*. ;  auap,  43 
14  per  catts. ;  steam  gtste,  13  par  canst. ; 
g^»  per  a.*;  paper,  54  pare.*  T 
of  several  ef  thaw  aUtsssi  was  rnstretaad  by  e 
taxation  SsB,  the  I II  ■■■— ajlf  ll  ■  increased  much  faster 
than  the  population,  which  shows  a  positive  increase  of 
enjoyment ;  and,  in  connection  with  this,  it  is  gratifying 
to  remark  a  fact  which  precludes  an  impression  that  might 
be  produced  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  bottlei— 
namely,  that  the  consumption  of  duty-paying  spirits  « 
all  hinds,  whether  British  or  foreign,  had  decreased  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  7  per  cent.,  while,  in  the  saw* 
period,  the  duty  on  wines  increased  more  than  3  per 
cent. ;  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  tbe  quantity  Q* 
hops  that  paid  duty  had  been  reduced  19  per  cent*,  and  of 
malt  13  per  cent. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  raw  material,  the  consumption 
of  which  is  particularly  indicative  of  social  advancement, 
.     as  giving  employment  to  the  people,  adding  to  their  com- 
I  forts,  and  increasing  the  national  wealth.     These  are 
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timber,  cotton,  and  wool.  Taking  all  the  different  kinds 
of  imported  timber,  there  was  an  increate  daring  the  ten 
Team  of  37  per  cent. ;  in  cotton  there  was  an  increase  of 
61  per  cent. ;  and  of  abeep  and  lamb's  wool,  in  addition  to 
the  home  production,  there  was  an  increased  importation 
of  more  than  78  per  cent. 

The  advancing  or  stationary  condition  of  a  people  may 
be  known  from  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  pro* 
daction  of  food  for  the  population  in  comparison  with  the 
number  of  those  who  are  pursuing  other  avocations  tend- 
ing to  increase  the  national  wealth,  or  who  are  themselves 
the  employers  of  labour.  In  this  respect,  there  was  a  very 
wide  difference  between  England  and  Ireland.  In  Great 
Britain,  In  1831,  about  two-sevenths  of  the  agriculturists 
were  occupiers  of  land,  and  about  half  of  them  employed 
labourers.  In  Ireland,  only  about  one-thirteenth  of  the 
agricultural  class  were  occupiers  employing  labourers. 
Then  were  in  Ireland,  in  1811,  1,472,789  families,  of 
whom  more  than  66  per  cent,  were  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits;  and  of  2,341,895  male*  fifteen  years 
old  and  upwards,  more  than  70  per  cent,  were  em- 
ployed in  producing  food.  In  England,  at  the  same  time, 
1,000  persons  employed  in  agricultural  processes  sup- 
plied the  wants,  as  respects  food,  of  3,984  persons,  in- 
cluding themselves.  One  person  raised  food  enough  of 
home  production  to  be  consumed  by  four  persons ;  whereas 
in  Ireland,  1,000  persons,  engaged  in  agricultural  employ- 
ment as  farmers  and  labourers,  produced  food  for  only 
1,511  persons,  including  themselves.  The  improvements 
that  had  been  effected  in  British  agriculture,  particularly 
in  the  application  of  machinery  to  firming  purposes,  had 
caused  an  actual  diminution  in  the  number  of  persons 
employed  on  the  land— which  in  1831  was  1,243,05/  adult 
males,  out  of  a  population  of  16,539,318,  while  in  1841 
only  1,207,989  were  so  employed,  out  of  a  population  of 
18,720,394—  showing  tbat  while  more  than  2,000,000 
were  added  to  the  population,  and  the  productiveness  of 
the  country  greatly  increased,  the  labour  of  35,000  persons 
waa  transferred  from  agriculture  to  manufactures. 

The  population  of  Great  Britain  has  thus  rapidly  in- 
creased, and  the  condition  of  the  people  has  improved, 
notwithstanding  heavy  taxation,  and  the  burden  of  an 
enormous  national  debt,  incurred  by  one  of  the  most  pro- 
tracted and  expensive  wars  on  record,  which  strained  the 
national  energies  to  the  utteamoat.  How  vast,  then,  must 
be  the  national  resources,  by  which  all  demands  have  been 
met,  leaving  the  state  stronger  and  wealthier  than  ever ! 
The  extent  of  these  resources  is  shown  in  some  measure  by 
the  amount  of  our  exports.  The  total  declared  value  of  all 
British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  exported 
1831  waa  £37,164,372  ;  in  1841  the  value  of  exports  had 
increased  to  £51,634,623,  being  at  the  rate  of  369  per  cent. 
It  is  instructive  to  notice  the  various  articles  of  export  on 
which  the  increase  was  the  greatest.  In  articles  of  cloth- 
ing it  was  54  per  cent. ;  in  brass  and  copper  manufactures, 
89 ;  in  cordage,  79 ;  in  cotton  manufactures,  23 ;  in  cotton 
twist  and  yarn,  62 ;  in  earthenware,  SO ;  in  glass,  127 
in  iron  and  steel,  wrought  and  nn wrought,  156;  in 
leather,  34 ;  in  linen  manufactures,  33 ;  in  linen  thread, 
tapes,  Ac,  138;  in  linen  yarn,  11,071 ;  in  machinery  and 


mill  work,  422 ;  in  silk  manufactures,  86 ;  in  tin  and 
pewter  ware,  69  ;  in  British  wool,  220 ;  in  woollen  and 
worsted  yarn,  249;  in  woollen  manufactures,  39  per 
cent. 

Another  example  of  the  greatly  increased  commerce  of 
the  country  is  afforded  by  the  returns  of  shipping.  In 
1831  the  number  of  ships,  British  and  foreign,  engaged  in 
the  colonial  and  foreign  trades  was  30,573,  of  which  the 
total  tonnage  amounted  to  8,241,927.  In  1841  the 
number  of  ships  had  increased  to  28,052,  and  the  tonnage 
to  4,652,376,  giving  an  increase  of  43  per  cent.  In  the 
former  year  the  tonnage  employed  in  our  coasting  trade 
amounted  to  9,419,681 ;  in  the  latter  it  had  increased  to 
11,417,991,  showing  an  increase  of  91  per  cent.  Thesa 
figures  indicate  extraordinary  commercial  activity,  and 
decided  progress.  There  must  have  been  abundance  of 
capital  embarked  in  all  the  multifarious  undertakings 
by  which  the  vast  exports  of  manufactured  goods  were 
kept  up. 

But  other  indications  of  national  wealth  have  been  re- 
ferred to  by  the  census  commissioners  of  1841.  Although 
insurance  waa  discouraged  by  a  duty  of  200  per  cent.,  the 
sums  insured  against  fixe  in  the  United  Kingdom  amounted, 
in  1831,  to  nearly  £527,000,000,  and  in  1841  this  amount 
had  increased  by  29  per  cent.  During  the  same  period  the 
accumulations  in  savings  banks  were  very  large,  and  went 
on  increasing.  In  1831  there  were  nearly  500,000 
depositors,  whose  deposits  amounted  to  about  £14,000,000. 
In  1841  it  was  found  that  both  the  depositors  and  the 
amount  deposited  had  very  nearly  doubled.  The  capital 
invested  in  railways  wss  estimated  in  the  railway  report 
of  1839  at  £60,000,000,  while  the  sums  authorised  by 
parliament  to  be  raised  for  various  public  purposes,  for 
roads,  bridges,  docks,  canals,  navigation,  markets,  lighting, 
and  improving  towns,  showed  that  there  was  an  abundance 
of  capital,  beyond  the  ordinary  demands  of  business  and 
commerce,  constantly  seeking  investment.  From  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  property  tax,  which  in  1815  was  about 
£52,000,000,  and  in  1842  over  £82,000,000,  an  estimate 
has  been  formed,  in  the  absence  of  returns,  for  the  years 
1831  and  1841,  which  sets  down  the  increase  of  real  pro- 
perty during  that  period  as  not  less  than  from  20  to  25 
per  cent.  In  1615  the  annual  profile  of  trades  in  England 
and  Wales  were  assessed  at  £35,000,000  in  round  numbers, 
and  m  1841  they  had  increased  to  £50,000,000.  Duringthe 
decennial  period,  1831-41,  legacy  duty  hod  been  paid  upon 
a  capital  of  about  £423,000,000,  or  more  than  one-half  the 
aggregate  amount  upon  which  the  duty  had  been  paid  in 
the  thirty-four  preceding  years.  The  stamp  duties,  also, 
upon  probates  of  wills  and  letters  of  administration  in  the 
United  Kingdom  amounted  to  upwards  of  £1,000,000, 
having  increased  in  ten  years  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent. 

It  might  naturally  beinferred,  from  the  proofs  of  material 
progress  given  in  the  foregoing  pages,  that  growing  national 
prosperity  would  lead  to  increased  house  accommodation, 
and  better  dwellings  for  all  classes  of  the  people ;  and  we 
have,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  a  very  suggestive 
fact,  namely,  that  no  less  than  half  a  million  new  houses 
were  erected  in  the  decennial  period  now  under  review, 
The  returns  of  house   accommodation   in   Ireland  repre- 
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seated  a  large  portion  of  the  population  in  a  miserable 
condition  in  this  respect.  In  the  rural  districts  forty -three 
per  cent.,  and  in  the  civic  districts  thirty-six  per  cent,  of 
the  families  in  Ireland  were  found  living  in  mud  cabins  or 
huts,  each  with  only  one  room.  Nearly,  but  not  quite,  the 
same  proportion  were  Eving  in  similar  cabins  with  two 

The  marvellous  increase  of  national  wealth  in  Great 
Britain  since  the  reign  of  George  III.  is  to  he  mainly 
•scribed  to  two  mechanical  agencies — the  spinning-jenny 
and  the  steam-engine;  bath  of  which,  however,  would  have 
failed  to  produce  the  results  that  hare  been  attained  if,  in 
the  arrangement!  of  Providence,  there  had  not  been  a 
boundless  supply  of  cotton  from  the  Southern  States  of 
America  to  feed  our  manufactories  with  the  raw  material. 
Same  account,  therefore,  of  the  production  and  supply  of 
cotton  is  necessary,  in  order  that  we  may  be  in  some 
measure  able  to  comprehend  the  causes  of  our  national 
progress.  In  1791,  the  production  of  cotton  in  America 
was  estimated  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  secretary  of  the  United 
States'  Treasury,  at  2,000,000  lb.  ;  in  1811,  it  was 
80,000,000  lb. ;  in  1821,  it  was  180,000,000  lb. ;  and  in 
1831,  it  was  385,000,000  lbs.  Thenceforth  the  produc- 
tion was  estimated  in  bales,  which  in  1832  amounted  to 
more  than  1,000,000;  and  in  1839  was  upwards  of 
2,000,000  bales.  In  the  ten  years  preceding  1845,  the 
annual  increase  in  the  growth  of  cotton  in  the  United 
States  was  100,000  bales.  It  appears  from  Mr.  Wood-' 
bury 'a  tables,  that  in  1834  sixty-eight  per  cent,  of  all  the 
cotton  produced  in  the  world  was  shipped  for  England. 
About  five-sixths  of  all  the  cotton  brought  into  the  United 
Kingdom  was  produced  in  the  Southern  States  of  America. 
The  significance  of  this  met  becomes  more  apparent  when 
we  consider  that  mare  than  one-half  the  value  of  the 
exports  of  the  United  States  consisted  of  cotton-wool. 
As  the  production  of  cotton  increased  in  America,  the 
price  continually  declined.  In  1820,  it  was  13d.  per  lb. 
In  18:50,  it  was  5d.  per  lb. ;  and  from  1831  to  1833,  it  was 
tii.  per  lb.  The  growth  of  the  trade  in  cotton  has  been 
rapid  beyond  all  precedent  in  the  history  of  commerce. 
In  the  year  1800,  the  first  considerable  quantity  was 
obtained  from  America,  when  the  imports  from  that  quarter 
were  about  16,000,000  lb.  In  1840,  the  imports  were 
more  than  500,000,000  lb. 

In  this  casa  the  demand,  enormous  as  it  was,  produced 
an  adequate  supply.  But  this  demand  could  not  possibly 
have  existed  without  the  inventions  of  Hargreaves,  Ark- 
wright,  Crompton,  and  Cartwright,  in  the-improvement  of 
spinning  machinery.  Without  the  spinning-jenny  and  the 
mule,  we  could  not  have  competed  with  the  spinners  and 
weavers  of  India,  in  the  supply  of  muslins  and  calicoes. 
With  them,  we  were  enabled  to  under-sell  the  Indian  manu- 
facturers in  their  own  markets ;  so  that,  in  1842,  we 
exported  to  India  and  Ceylon  cotton  and  cotton- yarn,  to 
the  value  of  £3,000,000  starling.  Mr.  Baiuea  has  shown, 
in  his  "  History  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture,"  that  the 
cotton  plant  was  extensively  cultivated,  and  its  produce 
manufactured,  by  the  Moors  of  Spain  in  the  tenth  century. 
The  clothes  made  were  mostly  of  coarse  texture ;  the  name 
fustian,  from  the   Spanish  word /tuts,  signifying  "sub- 


stance," was  borrowed  from  the  Spanish  weaven,  and  a 
still  used  to  denote  a  strong  fabric  made  of  cotton.  The 
art  was  brought  to  England  about  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  by  protectant  refugees.  The  tint 
mention  of  it  was  made  by  Lewis  Roberts,  in  the  "Treasure 
of  Traffic,"  published  in  1C41,  which  says :  "  The  town  of 
Manchester  buys  cotton-wool  from  London  that  com*  from 
Cyprus  and  Smyrna,  and  weaves  the  ssbm  into  fustians, 
vermillioa,  and  dim  it  Jew."  Previous  to  the  introduction  of 
Arkwright's  invention  the  cotton  manufacture  had  attained 
but  little  importance  in  this  kingdom.  The  material  wu 
purchased  in  small  quantities  by  the  hand-loom  weaven, 
dispersed  in  cottages  throughout  the  country,  and  then, 
like  the  linen-wearers  of  Ulster,  they  carried  their  goods  to 
market  and  sold  them  to  the  dealers.  The  manufacture 
made  a  great  stride  in  advance,  in  consequence  of  tit 
invention  of  Samuel  Crompton,  which  was  called  tin 
"  mule."  It  reduced  the  price  of  fine  yams  from  twenty 
guineas  per  lb.  to  fourteen  shillings,  giving  300  hub 
to  the  pound,  each  measuring  840  yards,  so  that  a  good 
workman  could  produce  in  a  week  a  thread  that  wouM 
measure  3,050  miles. 

In  1817  die  number  of  power  looms  in  Lancashire  in 
estimated  at  2,000,  of  which  only  about  1,000  were  then 
in  employment,  and  the  wages  had  fallen  below  the  rate  at 
which  goods  could  be  produced  by  machinery.  To  the 
power-loom,  therefore,  the  hand-loom  weaven  grsdndj 
gave  way.  In  1832  there  were  80,000  power-loons  h 
Lancashire,  employing  persons  of  both  sexes  and  of  £ 
agas  from  nine  yean  upwards,  at  ratea  of  wages  varying 
from  half-a-crown  to  ten  shillings  a-week.  The  law 
manufacture  was  brought  to  a  state  of  great  perfection  bj 
meanaof  a  machine  invented  by  Mr.  Heathcot*.  Biapatent 
expired  in  1823,  after  which  the  manufacture  increased 
with  extraordinary  rapidity.  The  demand  for  goods  in- 
creased to  an  enormous  extent,  the  Nottingham  lace-frame 
turning  out  goods  which  rivalled  the  finest  productions  of 
France  and  the  Netherlands-  -a,  result,  however,  which  ootid 
not  hare  been  obtained  without  the  previous  invention  of 
the  mule-jenny.  The  occupation  of  the  pillow-lace  worsen 
was  gone,  and  the  competition  which  ensued  on  the  unre- 
stricted use  of  Heathcote's  machine  rapidly  reduced  the 
prices,  and  placed  what  was  once  a  costly  fabric  within  tat 
reach  of  the  mass  of  the  community.  The  number  of  lace- 
frames  in  1831  was  4,500,  and  of  these  3,500  were  hsnf- 
machines,  700  of  which  were  possessed  by  workmen  them- 
selves. These  machines  worked  up  annually  1,600,000  lh 
of  Sea  Island  cotton,  which  wen  spun  into  1,000,000  lb. 
of  yarn,  value  half  a  million  sterling,  and  gave  eoiploj- 
roent  to  55  spinning  factories  at  Manchester,  containing 
860,000  spindles.  Lace  thread  has  oeeome  an  article  of 
great  consumption,  not  only  in  the  manufacture  of  lace,  but 
also  in  the  mixture  of  wool  and  silk.  It  was  calculated  that 
208,000  persons  were  employed  in  the  different  branches 
of  this  manufacture — in  spinning  the  yarn  at  Manchester, 
wearing  the  goods  in  Nottinghamshire  and  Leicestershire, 
and  in  the  embroidery  of  them  executed  in  different  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  value  of  this  product  as  it 
s  from  the  frame  was  estimated  at  £1,891,875.  About 
four-fifths  of  the  whole  were  exported  to  the  Continent  in 
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an  unemhroidered  sttCte.  The  total  value  of  the  lace  goods 
and  of  the  work  performod  upon  them  in  this  country  has 
been  estimated  at:  *e  immense  sran  of  £3,417,700.  In 
1817  the  esti mate*  number  of  persona  employed  in  the 
spinning  of  cotton,  tn  Great  Britain  was  1 10,763,  and  the 
quantity  of  yam  produced  was  under  100,000,000  lb.; 
in  1853  the  yam  spun-was  nearly  700,000,000  lb.  In 
1838  the  total  number  of  cotton  factories  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  was  1,815,  of  which  there  were  in  England 
and  Wales,  1,599;  in  Scotland,  192;  in  Ireland,  24. 
The  total  number  of  persona  employed  in  these  factories 
was  206,000,  of  whom  145,934  were  females. 

The  social  effects  of  the  cotton  trade  were  great  and 
extensive.  A  commodity  which  had  been  brought  at  great 
expense  from  India,  and  was  counted  among  the  luxuries 
of  the  wealthy,  became  an  article  of  general  use  amongst 
the  people,  even  the  poorest.  As  the  manufacture  pro- 
gressed, extending  employment,  accumulating  capital,  and 
increasing  consumption,  there  was  manifest  a  growing  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  all  classes  of  the  community. 
The  new  machinery — against  which  there  was  a  blind 
prejudice  at  first,  which  led  to  the  destruction  of  the 
machines — so  far  from  diminishing  the  demand  for  labour, 
increased  it  to  a  vast  extent.  Hands  could  not  be  em- 
ployed in  sufficient  numbers  to  supply  the  new  machinery 
in  the  multiplying  branches  of  the  manufacture.  The 
wages  of  labour  consequently  rose  rapidly,  the  effects  of 
which  were  felt  in  connection  with  every  description  of 
employment.  The  consequence  was  a  general  elevation  in 
the  condition  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  working  classes,  and 
an  extension  of  the  comforts,  and  even  the  luxuries  of  life, 
to  a  degree  that  wss  never  known  before.  The  higher 
classes  experienced  a  corresponding  elevation.  The  in- 
creased consumption  acted  materially  apon  the  agricultural 
interest.  Hie  improved  circumstances  and  augmenting 
numbers  of  the  working  classes,  with  the  rapid  circulation 
of  money  resulting  from  constant  employment  and  good 
wages,  caused  a  vastly  increased  consumption  of  agricultural 
produce.  More  bread,  moremilk  and  butter.more  butcher's 
meat,  more  vegetables  of  all  sorts  were  required,  and  the 
consequence  was  a  great  rise  in  the  prices  of  all  those 
articles.  Land,  therefore,  became  much  more  valuable, 
rents  were  higher  and  better  paid,  and  the  incomes  of 
landed  proprietors  were  increased  immensely  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  as  the  direct  result  of  inventions  in 
machinery  by  men  who,  in  many  cases,  reaped  little  or  no 
advantage  from  their  ingenious  contrivances,  and  some  of 
whom  died  in  penury  and  obscurity.  In  fact,  it  is  to  the 
genius  of  such  men  chiefly  that  England  owes  her  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  greatness,  on  which  depends 
mainly  her  power  as  a  state,  and  her  influence  among  the 
nation*  of  the  earth.  Thehighrateofw&{reBinAmericaTand 
the  comparative  inaptitude  of  the  people  for  manufacturing 
industry,  will  always  counterbalance  the  advantage  derived 
from  the  possession  of  the  raw  materia].  The  position  of 
England  as  compared  with  the  continental  nations,  with 
regard  to  facility  for  the  conveyance  of  cotton  by  means  of 
steam  navigation,  will  always  give  her  an  advantage  in 
this  respect.  They  did  what  they  could  in  the  way  of 
competition,  and  the  result  in  1836  was  that  Great  Britain 
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850,000,000  lb.  of  cotton;  Russia,  Germany, 
Holland  and  Belgium,  consumed  57,000,000;  France, 
118,000,000;  Spain,-  none;  countries  bordering  on  the 
Adriatic,  28,000,000;  the  United  States  of  North  Aperies, 
86,000,000.  The"  vast  superiority  of  England  has  been 
maintained  and  increased  ever  since. 

The  chief  seats  of  the  -  hosiery  manufacture  are  in  the 
counties  of  Derby,  Nottingham,  ■  aad  Leicester.  The 
number  of  stocking -frames  in  England  in  1812  was  under 
30,000,  showing  an  increase  in  thirty  years  of  only  10,000. 
Mr.  Felkin  gives  an  estimate  for  1833,  from  which  it 
appears  that  there  were  33,000  frames  in  England,  pro- 
ducing 3,510,000  dozen  a-year,  and  consuming  8,137,000 
lb.  of  cotton,  yarn,  worsted,  and  silk,  valued  at  £814,000; 
the  wages  for  making  them  amounting  to  £948,000, 
and  for  finishing,  £229,000 ;  the  total  value  being  little 
short  of  £2,000,000  sterling,  and  the  total  value  of  the 
materials  £560,000.  The  total  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  making  of  stockings  was  73,000.  The  total 
of  fixed  capital  engaged  in  the  manufacture  was  £385,000, 
and  of  floating  capital  £1,050,000.  The  quantity  of 
cotton  hosiery  goods  made  in  1833  was  estimated  by  Mr. 
Felkin  to  have  increased  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  in  the 
preceding  twenty  years. 

The  bobbin  net  manufacture,  which  is  altogether  of 
modern  growth,  has  extended  so  much,  that  it  gave  em- 
ployment to  200,000  persons,  whose  wages  amounted  to 
£2,500,000  in  1834,  according  to  a  memorial  presented  to 
the  lords  of  the 'treasury  by  the  principal  manufacturers 
and  merchants  engaged  in  that  business.  The  total  capital 
employed  in  the  bobbin  net  trade  in  1836  was  £1,932,000; 
the  number  of  machines  employed  about  3,400.  Mr.  Felkin 
furnished  the  following  particulars  respecting  this  interest- 
ing branch  of  manufacture,  showing  the  position  in  which 
it  stood  in  1844.  There  were  forty-five  factories,  1,750 
steam  power  machines,  and  1,450  hand-machines.  The 
fixed  capital  was  about  £760,000,  and  the  floating  capital 
£1,320,000,  giving  a  total  of  £2,080,000.  The  cheapness 
of  these  beautiful  fabrics,  says  Mr.  Felkin,  is  calculated  to 
excite  astonishment.  A  yard  in  length  of  12  quarter  wide 
plain  net  may  now  be  bought  for  Is. ;  a  yard  of  plait  net  of 
the  same  width  is  worth  from  20s.  to  £5.  Fancy  goods  of 
all  qualities  from  Jd.  to  20s.  per  yard  are  at  all  times  being 
made,  and  often  in  the  same  establishment.  The  sum  paid 
in  wages  during  1844  was  about  £165,000;  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the  trade  was  5,800.  * 

Since  tie  reign  of  Edward  III.  various  efforts  have  been 
made  by  the  English  government,  by  means  of  protection, 
to  establish  the  silk-trade  in  this  country.  The  English  silk 
manufacturers  had  by  law  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
home  market,  which  was  necessary  to  keep  them  from 
being  driven  out  of  it  by  foreign  competition.  When  a 
trade  is  thus  protected,  there  is  not  much  regard  to 
economy  in  the  production,  aift  the  cost  to  the  consumer  is 
such  as  to  confine  it  very-niuch  to  the  wealthier  classes. 
The  sin  trade  in  England,  bolstered  up  by  artificial  means, 
was  continually  in  'a  languishing  condition.  The  manu- 
facturer did  not  rely  upon  bis  own  skill  and  exertions,  and 

•  Poctw1*  "Pragma  of  Um  NiUdu,"  p.  iw. 
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had  no  motive  to  introduce  improvements.    Since  the  pro-  aud  looms  were  multiplied,  ud  all  were  kept  in  acute 

tectioa  was  removed,  the  imports  of  the  raw  material  and  operation.    In  fact,  although  the  number  of  spindles  had 

the  exports  of  the  manufactured  article  have  rapidly  in-  nearly  doubled  in  a  short  time,  it  was  impossible  for  the 

creased.    In  1825  the  number  of  silk-looms  in  England  throwsters  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand*  of  the  woven, 


did  not  exceed  2-1,000.  In  1855  the  number  had  increased 
to  110,000,  producing  goods  to  the  value  of  £8,800,000. 
The  greatest  importation  of  raw  and  thrown  silk  which 
took  place  in  any  one  year  previous  to  the  abandonment  of 
the  prohibitory  system  was  in  1833,  when  the  quantity  im- 


who  were  frequently  waiting  during  wholn  months  for  nit, 
to  enable  them  to  complete  the  orders  they  had  in  hud. 
In  the  ten  yean  preceding  1821  the  quantity  of  raw  and 
thrown  silk  used  by  our  manufacturers  was  on  an  avenge 
of  1,882,311  lb.  per  annum.    In  the  ten  succeeding  yean 
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ported  was  2,432,236  lbs.,  while  the  average  in  recent  years 
has  been  sic  times  that  amount.  The  total  value  of  silk 
manufactured  goods  exported  from  England  in  1844  was 
£736,455,  whereas  in  1858  it  was  £2,391,506. 

In  1824  the  protective  system  began  to  be  relaxed.  The 
duty  of  5s.  (Id.  per  lb.  upon  raw  silk  was  reduced  to  3d., 
and  ultimately  to  Id.  The  duty  of  14s.  8d.  upon  thrown 
silk  was  reduced  first  to  7s.  6d.,  and  afterwards  to  3s.  6d. 
The  result  of  these  reductions  was  an  immediate  and  rapid 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  silk  goods.    Throwing  mil  la 


the  average  was  nearly  doable,  viz.,  95  per  cent,  higher ;  and 
in  the  sixteen  years  which  ended  in  1849,  there  was  an  in- 

creoseof  120  percent,  over  the  quantity  used  under  the  re- 
strictive syatcm.  Under  that  system  the  English  throws**" 
charged  10a.  per  lb. ;  but  foreign  competition  brought 
down  the  charge  to  3s.,  and  from  that  to  5».t  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  silk.  The  home  manufacturer  was,  how- 
ever, protected  by  an  ad  valorem  duty  o«T  30  per  cent. 
When  our  markets  were  thrown  open  to  the  products  of 
foreign  looms,  bud  and  vehement  were  the*  predictions  of 
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pertsns  well  acquainted  with  the  trade,  that  the  measure 
would  bring  certain  ruin  upon  the  manufacturers  of 
England.    Bat  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  eo  many  others, 

experience   proved   how   utterly    groundless    were    the 

apprehensions  of  , 

the  monopolists. 

They  did  not  see 

that,     if    they 

could   not  com- 

mandhigh  prices, 

they  would  have 

a  more  extended 

market,      quick 

returns,  and  in 

the    end   larger 

profits,    or  that 

by    competition 

such      improve- 
ments would  be 

effected    in    the 

machinery,    and 

in   the  processes         | 

of     manufactur-         3 

ing,     as     would         § 
enable  them  to        * 
rival    the    finest        ° 
productions      of        g 
foreign       looms.         m       ' 
The  truth    that        | 
the  silk-weaving        ►•      j 
business  waa  un-        S     i 
der  the  old  system  * 

Tery  precarious,        £      [ 
and    the     com-        n 
plaints    of    the        p      ' 
silk-wea  vers,  that        d 
they  were  on  the        §       ' 
vergeof  ruin,  was        g      V 
as  common   for 
half  a  century  as 
thatof  the  farm  era 
and    the    ship- 
owners. Accord. 
ing  to  the  report 
of  the  inspectors 
of  factories,  there 
were,    in    1835, 
231  silk  factories 
in  England,  six 
in  Scotland,  and 
one   in  Ireland. 
They    employed 

5,186    boys   be- 
tween  the    ages 

of     eight      and 

twelve,  and  3,925  girls  of  that  tender  age.     There  wen 

2,663  children  between  twelve  and  thirteen  years  of  age. 

The  total  number  of  females  employed  was  over  20,000, 

and  the  number  of  both  sexes  was  about  31,000.  Smug- 
gling has  been  always  carried  on  very  extensively  in 


connection  with  the  silk  trade.  From  the  year  1837 
to  1843  not  more  than  half  the  silk  shipped  from 
France  paid  duty.  The  duty  received  during  that 
period,  which  was  at  the  rate  of  19s.  9d.  per  lb.,  was 


£3,136,691,  so  that  the  revenue  during  that  period  was 
defrauded  to  that  amount.  Had  the  duty  daring  that  time 
been  10s.,  the  revenue  would  have  been  as  good,  and  the 
consumer  would  have  gained  9s.  9d.  per  lb.  in  the  price  of 
the  manufactures  produced  and  imported.  These  amounted 
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to  79,217,862  lb.,  including  all  qualities,  which  gives  a 
sum  of  £98,618,708  lost  to  the  great  balk  of  the  com- 
munity in  seven  teen  -years,  earned  by  the  operation  of 
excessive  duties  imposed  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  only 
one  branch  of  manufactures,  and  which  those  engaged  in 
it  have  continually  declared  to  bo  in  a  'condition  of 
adversity.  * 

Woollen  manufacture  is  the  ancient  staple  of  England, 
said  by  tradition  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Romans. 
It  is  certain  from  history  that  broadcloths  were  made  in 
England  as  early  as  the  close  of  the  twelfth  centnry.  But 
most  of  the  cloth  worn  in  this  country  then,  and  long  after, 
was  imported  from  Flanders,  and  our  home  manufacture 
was  much  indebted  to  the  skill  of  Flemish  settlers.  From 
1660  down  to  1825  the  government,  acting  upon  false 
principles  of  political  economy,  strictly  prohibited  the  ex- 
portation of  British  wool,  on  the  mistaken  notion  that  we 
should  thereby  secure  to  ourselves  a  superiority  in  the 
manufacture  of  certain  fabrics.  As  soon  as  the  French  got 
the  combing  wool  of  England,  they  certainly  did  t 
in  the  quality  of  the  goods  produced.  But  this  fact 
whetted  the  ingenuity  of  British  manufacturers,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  we  produced  articles  equally  good, 
and  greatly  extended  our  market.  Daring  the  five  years 
after  the  removal  of  the  restriction,  we  added  m 
200,000  to  the  number  of  pieces  exported,  and  the  export 
went  on  increasing  until  1840,  when  it  reached  2.  "  " 
being  double  the  quantity  exported  annually  during  the 
last  five  years,  when  the  prohibition  existed.  But  the 
home  demand  has  been  always  mnch  greater  than  the 
foreign,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the 
manufacture.  The  total  number  of  woollen  and  worsted 
factories  at  work  in  1835  was  returned  by  the  inspectoi 
factories  as  being  1,313,  showing  an  increase  of  ten  per 
cent,  in  four  years.  The  total  number  of  persons  employed 
in  them  in  1835  was  71,274,  on  which  there  wi 
crease  of  twenty  per  cent,  up  to  1839. 

There  was  a  general  depression  in  the  price  of  British 
wool,  in  consequence  of  which  a  committee  of  the  house  of 
commons  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  causes.  From 
the  evidence  which  they  received,  it  appeared  that  the 
actual  number  of  sheep  in  England  and  Wales  had 
increased  one-fifth  since  the  year  1800,  when  it  was 
19,000,000,  yielding  about  95,000,000  lb.  of  wool,  or 
about  five  pounds  for  each  fleece,  including  imported  wool. 
It  was  estimated  that  the  quantity  used  for  manufacturing 
purposes  increased  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  ccn- 
'  tury  by  115  per  cent.  Yorkshire  is  the  chief  seat  of  the 
woollen  manufacture,  and  the  best  proof  of  its  progress, 
perhaps,  is  presented  in  the  state  of  the  population,  which, 
in  the  whole  of  the  West  Biding  increased  during  the  first 
forty  years  of  the  present  century  at  the  rate  of  104  per 
cent.  At  the  census  of  1801  it  was  563,953,  while  the 
census  of  1841  showed  it  to  be  1,154,101.  The  improve- 
ment and  progress  of  the  woollen  trade  has  resulted  very 
much  from  the  improvement  in  the  breed  of  sheep,  yielding 
a  larger  quantity  and  finer  quality  of  wool;  andinthisway 
the  manufacturing  trade  reacted  powerfully  upon  agri- 

■  Pntter'i  "  Progrm  of  lh*  Sutlon,"  p.  K3. 


culture,  showing  the  close  dependence  upon  one  another  of 
all  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country. 

The  linen  trade  flourished  early  in  Ireland,  and  the 
woollen  trade  would  have  flourished  also,  had  it  not  been 
repressed  by  the  British  legislature.  In  answer  to  an 
addreua  from  parliament,  king  William  IIL  said,  "  I  shall 
do  all  that  in  me  is  to  discourage  the  woollen  manu- 
facture in  Ireland,  and  encourage  the  linen  manufacture, 
d  to  promote  the  trade  of  England."  He  kept  his  pra- 
ise, and  the  dependent  Irish  parliament  was  induced  to 
as  an  act  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  all  woollen  goods 
from  Ireland  to  foreign  countries,  the  exportation  to  Eng- 
land being  already  prevented  by  prohibitory  duties.  The 
encouragement  of  the  linen  trade,  by  way  of  compensation, 
consisted  in  a  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  Irish  linen, 
hich  existed  till  1830.  In  the  year  1800  the  total  ex- 
ports of  linen  from  Ireland  amounted  to  34,500,G(n> 
yards.  From  that  time  there  was  a  steady  increase,  and  in 
1825  the  quantity  exported  was  55,000,000  yards.  After 
this  year  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  was  so  identified — the  Irish  stream  , 
flowing  into  the  English  river — that  no  separate  account 
was  taken.  The  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  all 
kinds  of  linen  goods,  and  of  flax  yarn,  amounted,  in  183-1, 
to  the  total  declared  value  of  £2,679,658.  The  quantities 
of  Irish  linen  shipped  in  subsequent  years  has  been  con- 
tinually increasing.  The  inspectors  appointed  by  the  linen 
board  in  Dublin,  in  a  statement  which  was  given  in  tte 
appendix  to  the  report  upon  the  linen  manufacture  of  Ire- 
land, made  by  a  committee  of  the  house  of  commons  in 
1825,  have  given  the  latest  authentic  account  within  the 
period  under  review  of  the  value  of  the  linen  goods  sold  in 
the  different  markets  of  Ireland.  It  was  for  three  yeare 
ending  in  1824,  and  it  gave  the  following  results  for  the 
different  provinces  in  that  year:— Ulster,  £2,109,309; 
Leinster,  £192,888;  Munster,  £110,421;  Connaught, 
£108,090.    Total,  £3,580,709. 

The  manufacture  of  linen  made  great  progress  in  Scot* 
land,  especially  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Dundee. 
In  1814  the  quantity  of  flax  imported  into  Dundee  for  use 
in  the  factories  did  not  exceed  3,000  tons ;  but  in  1631 
it  was  15,000  tons,  and  in  1833  it  was  nearly  18,000  tons, 
including  3,380  tons  of  hemp.  The  quantity  of  linen  sail 
cloth  and  bagging  into  which  this  material  was  mode,  sad 
which  was  shipped  from  Dundee  in  the  same  year,  amounted 
to  60,000,000  yards.  The  manufacture  of  linen  has  in- 
creased rapidly  in  England,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
quality  has  been  something  wonderful,  owing  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  machinery.  The  length  of  a  pound  of  yam 
of  average  fineneffl  in  1814  was  only  3,830  yards ;  but  in 
1833  a  pound  of  the  average  quality  contained  11,170  yards; 
the  yarn  of  that  quality  having  during  twenty  years  fallen 
to  one-ninth  of  the  price ;  the  raw  material  having  been 
reduced  in  price  St  the  same  time  about  one-half.  The 
English  manufacturers  embarked  to  so  large  an  extent  in 
the  linen  trade,  that  they  became  large  exporters  of  linen 
yarn  to  Ireland  and  also  to  France.  The  export  of  linen 
yarn  is  a  new  branch  of  trade,  resulting  from  the  perfection 
in  the  spinning  machinery.  In  past  times,  and  even  so  late 
as  1827,  our  weavers  used  nearly  4,000,000  lb.  of  foreign 
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jam,  but  the  importation  gradually  diminished.  Our 
exports  of  linen  fabrics  to  the  United  States,  when  our 
principal  market  is  found,  amounted  in  1848  to  nearly 
31,000,000  yards,  the  declared  value  of  which  was 
£859,479. 

He  following  statistics  will  give  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  state  of  the  linen  manufacture  in  the  United  King- 
dom. The  total  number  of  factories  at  work  in  England 
in  1850  was  153;  in  Scotland,  170;  in  Ireland,  25  :  total 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  347.  The  number  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  was  64,  more  than  double  the  whole 
number  then  in  Ireland.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  there 
vm  then  no  linen  factory  in  Wales.  The  total  number  of 
persons  employed  in  the  trade  was  33,888,  of  whom  25 
were  females,  about  half  of  the  number  being  under  18 
years  of  age,  upwards  of  2,000  between  twelve  and  thirteen 
years,  and  more  than  600  between  eight  and  twelve.  The 
proportions  in  which  persons  of  different  ages  were 
ployed  in  each  of  these  four  branches  of  industry  in  : 
was  nearly  the  same  in  cotton  and  flux.  In  wool  the 
employment  of  young  children  under  twelve  years  of  age 
was  doable  the  number  in  the  others,  and  in  the  silk  trade 
it  was  more  than  six  times  the  number.  The  largest  pro- 
portion of  adults  was  employed  in  the  cotton  trade, 
amounting  to  57  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  In  1839  there 
were  no  children  under  nine  years  of  age  employed  in 
factories,  except  a  few  in  the  silk  trade.  The  proportion 
of  adults  woe  nearly  the  same. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


Mining  Population— The  Worker.  In  Mctala— llaid> 
— Hhcllleld— Einonatlon  of  (: ntlery,  «c— Kenrlctloia  on  Artiaan),  ud 
m  (he  Eipertetlon  «f  Mainlina;  i  fill  mill  Commnnlcetion— Engllah 
Way- Power— Advantage  of  WeterrConunuuk»Ut.n— Iron  Couumtd  on 
ItoaJa— Hot™  Power— 11  acadamiied  Boade— Pregreaa  In  Bond  Msilng 
—Bridge*- drilling  Effect  of  Boada  In  Ireland— The  Old  Bead)  In 


Preeton  and  Wlgan— la*  Oxford  Stafa  Coach- 
£b?ecta  of  different  Modee  of  Travelling  upon  National  KannBra  and 
Hablta-Prlmttrra  Stage  Coaches— Curias*  "f  Oeoda— Inequality  of 
Pcicta— Internal  Conunane— Fain— Exanaloa  of  TornnDta  Bond*:— 
Rapid  Incrcoee  of  Travelling  In  tie  Reign  oT  fleers*  I V.— Mail  Coachea 
—To*  Railway  Svilem :  Ita  Origin  and  PiMgreae— Immenae  Capital 
«Dbarxcd  In  K  ill  -a  ja—  Railway  AorfdenU— Railway  Legfalitlon  - 
Eaornwo*  Perllaniantary  Expanaea  end  Compensation  far  Land— Tha 
Hallway  Hania— Employmaat  on  BiQwaya— fnaent  Pre-eminence  of 
Great  Britain  In  the  Mechanical  and  Indnitrlal  Arte— Inland  NaYlga- 
tlon— Steam  NnTtgntion;  ita  Origin  and  Program:  !la  Social  Advantage* 

with  tb*  Continent  and  with  India— Tb*  Prninaular  and  Oriental  Steam 
WeelgaUon  Company— Tha  Development  of  tha  Coaating  Trana-Im- 
proml  Communication  between  England  anil  Ireland— The  Old  Syetem 
ofTrnvtUinr  to  Inland— Tha  Koote  by  Holyhead— The  Welih  Roads— 
Th»  New  Bead  oonatnetad  by  Mr.  TeUord— Tb*  Manal  and  Conway 
fiiupaiulon  Brldgea— The  Harbour*  of  Holyhead  and  Klngatown— 
Kapldllyend  Economy  of  the  Preaent  Model  of  TrMclllng— Immenae 
Traffic  by  Steamer*  acroe*  (he  Channel  from  moat  of  the  Porta  of 
Iietend. 

AafOKG  the  resources  of  Great  Britain  to  which  she  is 
mainly  indebted  for  her  pre-eminence  na  a  manufacturing 
nation,  and  without  which  she  would  not  have  been  able 
to  make  anything  like  the  progress  she  has  made,  or  to  bid 
defiance  to  foreign  competition  as  she  may  always  do,  are 
her  mines  of  coal  and  iron.     Of  all  the  minerals  employed 


for  the  advancement  of  civilisation,  iron  is  the  most 
important,  and  contributes  in  the  largest  measure  to  human 
progress.  But  in  order  to  render  it  available,  coals  are. 
necessary.  These  two  elements  of  national  prosperity  a. 
bountiful  Providence  ha*  given  to  Great  Britain  jn  the 
richest  abundance.  With  her  inexhaustible  iron  and  coal 
mines,  and  with  skill  and  capital  to  turn  them  to  account, 
there  oan  be  hardly  any  limit  to  the  material  advancement 
of  the  country. 

It  is  not  known  at  what  period  iron  was  first  made  in 
this  country.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  iron  works  were 
established  by  the  Romans  in  the  forest  of  Dean,  and  other 
parts  of  the  island.  This  branch  of  industry  continued  to 
be  carried  on  in  various  localities;  but  with  very  little 
energy,  until  pit  coal  was  substituted  for  timber,  as  fuel  in 
the  smelting  furnaces.  Lord  Dudley  discovered  the  prac- 
ticability of  this  change  in  1619;  but  ignorant  prejudice 
prevented  its  general  adoption,  until  about  1740,  in  which, 
year,  the  quantity  of  iron  produced  in  England  and  Wales 
was  estimated  at  17,350  tons,  and  the  number  of  furnaces 
was  69.  Soon  after,  coke  was  used  in  smelting;  and  in 
1796  there  were  in  England  and  Wales  101  furnaces,  pro- 
ducing about  109,000  tons ;  and  in  Scotland  17  furnaces, 
producing  16,000  tons.  In  1806  the  produce  had  increased 
to  250,000  tone  annually.  The  total  produce  of  all  the 
British  iron,  works  was  bund,  after  a  careful  estimate,  to 
be,  in  1823, 442,066  tons  j  in  1825, 581,367  tons  {  in  1828, 
702,58-1,  and  in  1830, 653,117  tons.  In  lMltheu.uauf.ity 
reached  1,500,000  tons.  According  to  the  evidence  given 
before  a  parliamentary  committee  in  that  year,  the  annual 
produce,  excluding  Ireland,  was  1,396,400  tons.  The 
quantity  of  tin  produced  in  England  in  1820,  was  3,573 
tons;  in  1834  it  was  1,000  tons.  In  addition  to  the  quan- 
tities used  at  home,  there  has  been  a  considerable  expor- 
tation of  tin  plates,  the  value  of  which  in  1820  was  about 
£161,000,  and  in  1840  it  was  more  than  £360,000.  The 
produce  of  the  copper  mine*  of  Cornwall  has  been  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  tin  minus;  for  while  in  1820 
only  7,364  tons,  it  had  increased  in  1840  to 
11,000  tons.  The  increase  during  60  years  had  been  three- 
fold, and  the  value  annually  raised  exceeded  £1,000,000 
sterling. 
The  value  of  the  mineral  products  of  England  mainly 
pends  upon  our  home  supply  of  cools,  and  but  for  our 
command  of  fuel  the  most  appropriate  for  working  metals, 
our  iron  mines  must  long  since  have  ceased  to  be  worked, 
ill  the  branches  of  industry  dependent  upon  them 
havo  wanted  the  mainspring  of  their  action,  and 
have  come  to  a  standstill.  Yet  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
evident,  that  but  for  the  inventions  by  which  iron  has 
been  converted  into  the  most  powerful  machines,  and 
from  steam  a  power  has  been  created  by  which  alone 
coal-mines  could  have  been  rendered  available  for  the 
vast  demands  of  industrial  progress,  our  coal-beds  would 
be  of  little  use.  By  the  consumption  of  one  bushel  of 
coals  in  the  furnace  of  a  steam-boiler,  a  force  is  produced 
wbich  in  a  few  minutes  will  raise  20,000  gallons  of  water 
from  a  depth  of  350  feet,  which  would  take  twenty  men  a 
whole  day  to  accomplish  by  means  of  a  common  pump, 
The  wonderful  effect  produced  by  an  invention— by .  a. 
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happy  thought  conceived  in  the  mind  of  ft  man  of  genius, 
and  realised  by  the  experiments  of  ft  practical  philosopher — 
may  be  Men  in  the  safety- lamp  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy- 
a  discovery  which  haa  not  only  saved  a  great  number  of 
human  Kvet,  hat  has  caused  the  re-opening  and  the 
working  of  many  collieries,  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  utterly  useless.  In  1880,  before  a  committee  of  the 
house  of  commons,  professor  Sedgwick  stated  that  a  great 
deal  of  coal  appeared  formerly  to  have  been  left  under- 
ground, in  consequence  of  ft  want  of  general  plana, 
maps  of  underground  workings.  A  number  of  excavations 
bad  taken  place,  independently  of  eaeh  other ;  the  eon- 
sequence  of  which  was  that  there  were  a  great  number  of 
piers,  or  large  barriers  between  the  old  coal  works. 
wji  the  custom  to  leave  large  pillars  of  coal,  in  orde 
support  the  roof;  so  that  at  the  depth  of  100  fathoms  little 
more  than  forty  per  cent,  was  abstracted,  and  the  rest  was 
abandoned.  In  some  mines  wooden  pillars  were  sub- 
stituted ;  and  in  the  course  of  time  a  system  of  artificial 
propping  was  brought  into  operation,  by  means  of  which, 
and  with  the  aid  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  safety  lamp, 
every  particle  of  coal  can  now  be  got  out  of  the  mine 
before  it  is  abandoned.  In  the  year  1830  the  quantity  of 
coJs  shipped  from  the  port  of  Newcastle  was  more  than 
2,000,000  tons.  In  the  year  1840  it  had  increased  to 
nearly  3,000,000.  From  the  port  of  Sunderland  the  quan- 
tity shipped  in  1820  was  considerably  more  than  1,000,000. 
In  1840  it  was  1,300,000  tons.  Large  quantities  have 
also  been  shipped  from  the  port  <d  Stockton.  The  chief 
coal  districts  hare  naturally  become  the  chief  manufactur- 
ing districts ;  and  as  the  coal  is  on  the  spot,  it  is 
possible  to  estimate  the  quantities  consumed  in  working 
the  factories  in  Lancashire,  the  West  Biding  of  York' 
shire,  Nottingham,  Derby,  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton, 
Leicester,  Coventry,  and  Staffordshire.  Other  inland 
manufacturing  districts  are  supplied  by  the  numerous 
canals  and  railroads  which  intersect  the  country.  The 
quantity  of  cools  carried  by  canals  and  railways  is  roughly 
estimated  at  upwards  of  10,000,000  tons  annually.  The 
importance  of  having  such  a  vast  supply  of  coals  for  the 
working  of  our  iron-mines  will  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
four  tons  of  coals  are  required  for  smelting  one  ton  of  iron 
and  the  quantity  of  iron  produced  in  the  country  amounts 
to  about  2,000,000  tons  annually ;  so  that  8,000,000  tons 
of  coals  are  consumed  in  the  single  process  of  producing 
pig  or  cast  iron,  not  to  speak  of  the  quantities  required 
for  converting  this  into  bar  iron,  and  into  the  various 
articles  of  hardware.  The  town  of  Sheffield  alone,  it  was 
Estimated  in  1835,  required  for  manufacturing  purposes 
about  516,000  tons  of  coals.  If  our  coal-mines  be  essential 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  how  inexpressibly  important 
must  they  be  for  domestic  purposes.  Few  persons  of  right 
feeling  are  insensible  to  the  charm  of  the  English  fireside, 
with  aO  its  happy  and  sacred  associations  of  family  and 
home.  What  should  we  have  done  in  this  cold,  moist 
climate  without  coals  for  cooking  purposes,  and  for  keep- 
ing up  the  warmth  of  our  dwellings?  In  Ireland  the  turf  - 
bogs  supply  peat  to  a  large  extent  for  this  purpose ;  but 
even  in  that  country,  and  especially  in  the  towns,  English 
coals  are  extensively  used  for  fuel,  and  are  purchssed  at 


the  sea-ports  at  average  prices,  varying  from  14s.  to  20s. 

If  charcoal  were  used  for  mining  purposes,  all  the  forests 
in  the  world  would  be  insufficiost  to  supply  the  demand. 
Even  as  it  is,  the  quantity  of  timber  consumed  in  connec- 
tion with  mining  operations  is  astounding.  The  total 
quantity  of  timber  in  use  for  mining  purposes  in  Cornwall 
would  require  no  less  than  140  square  miles  of  forest,  of 
Norwegian  pines,  averaging  a  growth  of  120  years.  la 
1836  the  consumption  or  timber  foe  mines  was  estimated 
at  86,200  loads,  or  144,800  trees.  The  cost  of  timber 
imported  in  the  same  year  was  £176,000,  the  drawback 
and  the  duties  of  which  amounted  to  nearly  £82,000.  The 
cost  of  timber  for  the  Devon  and  Cornish  mines  in  thit 
year  amounted  to  about  £94,000.  The  advantages  of. 
Great  Britain,  in  point  of  situation,  enable  her  to  compete 
successfully  with  all  foreign  countries,  and,  indeed,  to  put 
all  rivals  out  of  the  market.  Her  insular  position  enables 
the  coal  to  be  conveyed  at  a  minimum  cast  wherever  it  is 
wanted,  and  affords  the  greatest  facility  for  the  shipping 
of  iron  to  all  parts  of  the  world;  and  though  she  is  obh'ne4 
to  import  the  finer  kinds  of  iron,  for  the  manufacture  of 
steel,  to  the  extent  of  32,000  tons  ft  year,  yet  she  exports 
annually  200,000  tons.  Dr.  Bucklaud,  in  his  addrcsi  to 
the  Geological  Society,  in  1840,  stated  that  "  the  avenge 
value  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  mines  of  the  British 
islands  amounts  to  the  enormous  sum  of  £20,000,000,  tf 
which  about  £8,000,000  arises  from  iron,  ud  £9,000,000 
from  coals."  Sir  Henry  De  la  Beche,  in  1851,  gave  the 
estimate  of  the  raw  mineral  produce  of  Great  Britain  scd 
Ireland  as  £24,000,000,  or  about  four-ninths  of  that  of  all 
Europe,  including  these  islands,  the  coal  being  estimated 
at  the  pit's  mouth,  the  iron  in  the  pig,  and  so  on.  It  sp- 
ue*™ that  the  produce  Is  increasing:  air.  Hunt  gats 
an  estimate,  taken  from  the  government  geological  survey 
for  1853  and  1854.  The  latter  year  yielded  the  largeW 
amounts.  The  following  are  the  items: — Of  1854:  iron 
(pig), £9,500,000;  copper,  £1,229,807 ;  lead, £1,472,115; 
tin,  £690,000;  silver,  £192,600;  zinc,  £16,500;  coal  at 
pits  mouth,  £14,975,000;  other  minerals,  ss  Niohol* 
sulphur  and  arsenic,  £500,060.  Total,  £28,575,922 ;  and 
the  quantity,  64,661,401  tons. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  British  mining,  men 
and  women,  of  all  ages,  is :— Coal,  219,995  ;  iron,  26,106 ; 
copper,  21,169;    tin,  14,764;   lead,  21,769;   sine,  Sic, 

r4.    Total,  803,977. 

Among  the  mining  population  the  number  of  males 
employed  under  twenty  years  of  age  is  86,647  ;  the  num- 
ber of  females  under  twenty  years  of  age  is  5,000 ;  and  the 
total  number  of  females  is  about  9,000.  Mr.  Whitney,  an 
American  gentleman,  has  attempted  to  give  a  complete  view 
of  the  value  of  the  metallic  produoeof  the  world  in  the  year 
1854,  which  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  an  approximation  to 
the  truth.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  take  it 
round  numbers  of  millions  staling: — Great  Britain, 
£20,000,000 ;  the  United  States,  £16,000,000 ;  Austra- 
£8,000,000;  Mexico,  £6,000,000;  Reman  empire, 
£5,000,000;  Prussian,  £4,000,000 ;  France,  £3,000,000; 
South  America,  £7,000,000;  Belgium,  £2,000,000; 
Spain,  £1,500,000 ;    Sweden  and  Norway,  £1,000,000. 
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ice  are  worth  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion annually;  and  the  other  countries  of  Europe  are 
scarcely  worth  counting. 

The  publin  have  a  general  idea  of  what  the  nation  owes 
to  the  workers  in  metals ;  but  it  require*  the  study  of 
statistics  to  be  able  to  realise  it  fully,  or  to  appreciate  the 
progress  that  has  bean  made  in  those  branches  of  manu- 
facturing industry  moot  the  reign  of  George  III.  The 
progress  in  the  menoJbetnre  of  hardware  is  strikingly 
exhibited  by  the  increase  of  the  population  of  Birmingham. 
According  to  the  census  of  1821,  it  was  106,722  ;  in  1831 
it  was  146,986;  in  1841  it  was  181,116,  showing  an 
increase  of  80  per  cent,  in  twenty  years.  The  number  of 
houses  during  the  same  period  was  nearly  doubled.  Mr. 
Babbnge  has  given  a  table,  extracted  from  the  books  of  a 
highly  respectable  house  in  Birmingham,  showing  the 
reduction  in  the  price  of  vsriona  articles  made  of  iron 
between  1812  and  1632,  which  Taried  from  40  to  80  per 
cent.  The  exportation  of  cutlery  from  England  amounted 
in  1820  to  about  7,000  tone ;  in  1839  it  was  21,000  tons. 
Since  1820  the  annnal  value  of  the  exportatious  of  hard- 
ware and  cutlery  increased  about  50  per  cent.  The  town 
of  Sheffield  is  another  remarkable  instance  of  the  growth  of 
population  in  consequence  of  the  manufacture  of  cutlery. 
In  1821  the  population  was  65,275 ;  in  1841  it  was 
111,000.  The  rations  manufacturers  of  cutlery  and  plated 
goods,  and  the  conversion  of  iron  into  steel,  employed  in 
1835  upwards  of  560  furnaces.  The  original  conversion 
of  metal  into  blistered  steel  caused  the  consumption  of 
about  12,000  tons  of  coal  in  the  form  of  coke ;  while  the 
subsequent  processes  required  an  additional  quantity  of 
.38,000  tens.  The  total  consumption  of  coals,  including 
those  used  for  domestic  purposes,  in  the  town  of  Sheffield, 
in  1835  was  more  than  500,000  tons ;  the  whole  of  it  being 
found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  forming  but 
one-third  of  the  expense  of  converting  and  casting  steel, 
for  which  five-sixths  of  the  iron  is  imported,  the  native 
product  not  being  sufficiently  fine.  The  declared  value  of 
British-made  plated  ware,  jewellery,  and  watches,  exported 
from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1827  was  £169,456 ;  in 
1839  it  amounted  to  £258,076. 

All  nations  have  been  intensely  selfish  with  regard  to 
xaanofactuiing  sfcuX  They  have  jealously  guarded  their 
inventions  from  each  other  as  long  as  they  could,  endeavour- 
ing; to  make,  as  much  profit  as  possible  out  of  the  exclusive 
possession.  England  until  lately  has  not  been  more  liberal 
than  her  neighbours,  nor  less  vigilant  iu  guarding  her 
monopoly  by  restrictive  laws.  The  first  net  of  the  English 
parliament  for  preventing  the  exportation  of  machinery 
was  passed  in  1696.  Similar  acts  were  passed  at  various 
times  in  subsequent  reigns,  and  so  late  as  1824  resolutions 
were  passed  by  a  committee  of  the  house  of  commons 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  law  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  its  consequences  respecting  nrtissns  leaving 
the  kingdom  and  residing  abroad,  reported  as  follows:—- 
Pint,  ft  appeared  by  the  evidence  that  notwithstanding 
the  laws  enacted  to  prevent  the  seduction  of  artisans  to  go 
abroad,  many  able  and  intelligent  artisans  had  gone  abroad 
to  reside  and  to  exercise  their  respective  arts  in  foreign 
countries;   and  that  it  was  extremely  difficult,  if  not 


impossible,  in  this  country,  by  any  mode  of  executing  the 
existing  laws,  or  by  any  new  law,  to  prevent  artisans  who 
might  be  so  determined  from  going  out  of  the  country.; 
that  the  artisans  complained  of  the  partial  and  oppressive 
operation  of  those  laws,  which  aimed  at  preventing  their 
taking  their  labour  and  art  to  the  best  market,  while  all 
other  classes  of  the  community  might  go  abroad,  and  take 
their  capital  wherever  they  would ;  that  many  British 
artisans  residing  abroad  had  been  prevented  from  re- 
turning home  from  the  opinion  that  they  had,  by  going 
abroad,  violated  the  laws  of  their  country,  and  rendered 
themselves  liable  to  punishment,  and  that  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committee  it  was  both  unjust  and  impolitic  to  continue 
those  laws.  They,  therefore,  recommended  their  entire 
repeal,  so  that  artisans  might  ba  *t  liberty  to  go  abroad 
and  to  return  home.  Shortly  after  the  law  was  altered,  so 
that  mechanics  were  no  longer  imprisoned  in  their  own 
country.  In  1825  permission  wss  also  given  for  the 
exportation  of  all  the  common  articles  of  machinery ;  but 
there  was  a  number  still  prohibited,  the  Board  of  Trade 
having  a  discretionary  power  to  relax  the  prohibition. 
This  policy  of  restriction  wss  the  subjeot  of  protracted 
investigation  by  parliamentary  committees  in  1824  and 
1825.  Tbe  concluding  paragraph  of  the  report  published 
in  tbe  last  year  is  as  follows:—"  Although  your  com- 
mittee are  impressed  with  the  opinion  that  tools  and 
machinery  should  be  regulated  on  the  same  principles  as 
other  articles  of  manufacture ;  yet,  inasmuch  as  there 
exist  objections  in  the  mindsof  many  of  our  manufacturers 
on  this  subject  whiah  deserve  the  attention  of  the  legisr 
latnre,  it  is  possible  that  circumstances  may  exist  which 
may  render  expedient  a  prohibition  to  export  certain  tools 
and  mafthinss  used  in  some  particular  manufactures."  4 
In  oonsequenne  of  tsm  o  i  ^yi  tisfsption  felt  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  machinery  and  implements,  the  subject  wss 
oonssJawJ  by  anoshaf  ootBosusJaa  of  the  house  of  ojosassflajai  i 
and  ultimately  a  clause  WSS  inserted  in  the  Customs  Duty 
Bill,  6  and  7  Via.,  by  which  the  exportation  of  machinery 
wss  rendered  as  free  as  any  other  British  manufacture. 
The  value  of  machinery  shipped  to  foreign  countries  in 
1831  was  only  £29,000 ;  in  1836,  it  was  £166,000 ;  in  1837, 
£280,000 ;  and  in  1840,  £374,000,  the  increase  continuing 
till  in  1848  it  reached  £583,000.  « In  the  extraordinary 
state  of  progression, "  says  Mr.  Porter,  "  that  has  attended 
the  various  branches  of  our  staple  manufactures,  and  our 
mining  operations,  the  system  of  prohibition,  as  ighofansj 
the  exportation  of  machinery  T  has  not  produced  so  much 
effect  as  might  have  been  expected  upon  the  prosperity  of 
our  machinists,  The  trade  has  partaken  of  the  general 
extension,  but  certainly  not  to  the  degree  that  would  have 
attended  it  under  a  different  system.  Our  engineers  and 
millwrights  may  be  laid  to  have  OS  much  work  upon  their 
hands  as  the  number  of  their  workmen  enables  them  to 
undertake ;  and  skilled  artisans  such  as  they  must  em- 
ploy are  not  to  be  formed  without  a  long  course-  of 
instruction.  It  would  fill  many  large  volumes  to  describe 
the  numerous  inventions  which  during  the  present  osntorj 
have  imparted  facility  to  OUT  manufacturing  processes  and 
given  perfection  to  the  articles  made.  A  description  of 
all  the  improvements  which  hare  been   made  in  steam 
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machinery  alone  since  the  beginning  of  this  century  would 
lead  to  investigation  8  that  could  be  properly  entered  upon 
only  in  a  treatise  on  mechanics."  * 

In  order  to  the  successful  development  of  national 
resources,  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  have  facilities  for 
commercial  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  an  extensive 
tea-board  with  good,  safe,  and  commodious  harbours,  bat 
likewise  a  good  system  of  internal  communication.  With- 
out this  the  price  of  an  article  may  be  doubled  or  trebled, 
simply  by  the '  cost  of  carriage  from  one  town  to  another, 
and  the  moat  valuable  productions  would  be  worth  little  in 
the  absence  of  cheap  modes  of  conveyance  and  interchange. 
It  often  happens  that  even  within  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
where  thereare  nomads,  or  only  bad  ones,  and  where  goodi 
can  only  be  carted,  the  difference  in  the  price  of  wheat 
will  be  25  per  cent.,  and  in  potatoes  in  Ireland,  it  was 
often'  50  or  100  per  cent.,  so  that  there  might  be  a  super- 
abundance of  provisions  in  one  place,  and  dearth  in 
another,  not  many  miles  off.  There  is  nothing  in  respect 
to  which  England  is  so  much  an  object  of  envy  hs  in 
matter  of  internal  communication.  Being  surrounded  by 
seas,  with  such  an  irregular  outline  of  coast,  she  is 
rivalled  in  the  number  and  excellence  of  her  harbours,  and 
iu  the  extent  of  her  water  communication.  But  her  ii 
teraal  communication  by  means  of  roads  and  canals  is 
still  more  admirable  exhibition  of  skill,  industry,  and 
persevering  energy.  If  we  could  take  a  bird's  eye  view  of 
the  whole  country  from  a  balloon,  we  should  bshold  it  a 
complete  net-work  of  roads  and  canals,  all  alive  with  com- 
merce— one  vast  hive  of  industry  laid  bare  to  the  view.  This 
intersection  of  the  island  for  the  purpose  of  communication 
.  is  rendered  more  easy  by  the  numerous  inlets  of  the 
For 'example,  there  is  no  spot  south  of  the  county  of 
Durham  at. a  greater  distance  than  fifteen  miles  of  water 
conveyance,  while  in  the  greater  part  of  the  area  the  dis- 
tance is  not  more  than  ten  miles,  and  all  the  principal  seats 
of  our  manufactures  have  their  arteries  in  canals  and 
navigable  rivers,  maintaining  easy  communication  with 
the  great  commercial  ports.  By  this  means  the  raw 
materials  of  the  manufactures  are  laid  down  at  the  doors 
of  the  factories  at  a  slight  charge,  and  the  finished  goods 
conveyed  away  with  economy  and  rapidity  for  distribution 
through  the  markets'  of  the  world.  This  is  what  the 
French  call  oar  viabilile  immense,  our  vast  and  unrivalled 
mat/ power,  by  which  heavy  and  balky  materials,  such  as 
iron  and  coals,  the  great  elements  of  manufacturing  success, 
can  be  cheaply  conveyed  from  place  to  place.  A  curious 
fact  has  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  one  element  of 
coat  with  regard  to  the  roads  and  conveyances  in  France, 
as  showing  the  great  advantage  of  water  communication. 
Messrs.  Villiera  and  Bowring,  in  their  report  on  the  com- 
mercial relations  between  Franco  and  Groat  Britain, 
calculate  that  1,500,000  ploughs  are  used  in  France,  which 
consumed  iron  to  the  value  of  £2,700,000  before  its  im- 
portation was  permitted  from  England.  There  is  also  an 
enormous  quantity  of  iron  consumed  in  the  wear  and  tear 
of  travelling  on  public  roads.  It  was  stated  before  a 
committee  of  the  house  of  commons  in  1838,  that  every 
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coach  which  travelled  between  London  and  Birmingham 
lost  about  11  lbs.  of  wrought  iron  along  the  road  between 
those  two  places,  although  it  was  unusually  level  and  kept 
in  perfect  repair.  How  much  greater  must  be  the  wear 
and  tear  to  the  wheels  of  carriages  and  the  shoes  of  horses 
upon  rough  roads  like  those  upon  the  Continent.  This 
material  of  iron  alone,  then,  must  have  added  greatly  to  the 
cost  of  internal  communication  on  the  Continent,  not  to 
speak  of  the  enormous  horse-power  that  was  required,  and 
which  so  greatly  enhanced  the  price  of  all  the  products  of 
industry. 

The  construction  of  common  roads  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved in  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  general  adoption 
of  the  plan  of  Mr.  Macadam,  who  has  given  his  name 
to  the  process  of  substituting  stones  broken  small  for  the 
old  rough  pavement.  We  read  with  astonishment  of  the 
state  of  English  roads  a  century  ago,  of  carriages  breaking 
down  and  sticking  fast  in  deep  ruts,  and  of  days  passed  in 
a  journey  which  now  only  occupies  as  many  hours.  Yet 
in  early  times  England  was  better  off  in  this  respect  than 
other  countries.  Of  all  the  proofs  of  social  progress  which, 
our  country  now  exhibits  to  such  a  marvellous  extent  on 
every  side,  there  is  nothing  more  decisive  or  more  wonder- 
ful than  the  rapidity  with  which  we  have  improved  and 
extended  our  internal  communication.  From  1818  to  1839 
the  length  of  turnpike  roads  in  England  and  Wales  was 
increased  by  more  than  1,000  miles.  In  the  former  year 
England  and  Wales  contained  paved  streets  and  turnpike 
roads  to  the  extent  of  19,725  miles.  The  other  puhh'e 
highways  extended  to  95,000  miles,  making  altogether 
nearly  115,000  miles,  occupying  about  540  square  miles  of 
ground,  or  482,000  scree.  Scotland  also  made  great  pro- 
gress in  the  construction  of  highways  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  century.  Since  the  appointment  of  its  board 
of  works  in  1803,  no  less  than  1,186  miles  of  road  were- 
added,  and  more  than  1 ,000  bridges  were  constructed.  Mr. 
Griffith,  now  Sir  Richard  Griffith,  speaking  of  the  state  of 
internal  communication  in  Ireland  in  1622,  said,  "  The 
fertile  plains  of  Limerick,  Cork,  and  Kerry  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  deserted  country,  hitherto  nearly  an 
impassable  barrier.  This  large  district  comprehends  upwards 

)0  square  miles;  in  many  places  it  is  very  populous. 
As  might  be  expected  under  such  circumstances,  the  people 

turbulent,  and  their  houses  being  inaccessible  for  want 
of  roads,  it  is  not  surprising  that  during  the  disturbances 
of  1821  and  1822  this  district  was  an  asylum  for  white- 
boys,  smugglers,  and  robbers,  and  the  stolen  cattle  were 
drawn  into  it  as  to  a  safe  and  impenetrable  retreat." 
Roads  were  constructed  through  that  wild  district,  and  io 

■  years  a  great  social  change  was  effected.     Upwards 

tty  new  lime-kilns  had  been  built ;  carts,  ploughs, 
harrows,  and  improved  implements  had  become;  common ; 
houses  of  a  better  class  had  been  built;  new  inclosures  bad 
been  made,  and  the  country  had  become  perfectly  tranquil, 
exhibiting  a  scene  of  industry  and  exertion  at  once  pleasing 
and  remarkable.  A  large  portion  of  the  money  received  for 
labour  on  the  public  works  had  been  husbanded  with  care, 
and  some  poor  labourers  had  been  enabled  to  take  farms, 
build  houses,  and  stock  their  lands.  In  a  report  which  Mr. 
Nimmo  made  in  1824,  referring  to  s  part  of  the  county  of 
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Kerry,  he  said,  "  A  few  years  ago  there  was  hardly  a 
plough,  car,  or  carriage  of  any  kind.  Butter,  the  only 
produce,  was  carried  to  Cork  on  horseback ;  there  was  not 
one  decent  public -house,  and  only  one  house  slated  and 
plastered  in  the  Tillage,  the  nearest  poet  office,  thirty  miles 
distant.  Since  the  new  road  was  made  there  were  built  in 
three  years  upwards  of  twenty  respectable  two-storey  houses, 
a  shop  with  cloth,  hardware,  and  groceries,  a  comfortable 
inn,  a  post-office,  Bridewell,  a  new  chapel,  a  quay  covered 
with  limestone  for  manure,  a  salt  work,  two  stores  for  oats, 
and  a  considerable  traffic  in  linen  and  yarn."  In  1841 
the  population  exceeded  1,600  souls,  and  the  number  of 
houses  increased  to  260.  Such  were  the  effects  of  making 
about  seventy  miles  of  new  road  on  a  level  line.    The 


place  of  refuge,  and  of  affording  them  at  the  same  time  re- 
sources for  an  active,  honest  industry,  of  which  they  showed 
no  indisposition  to  avail  themselves.  "  Traversing  a 
country  covered  with  farms,  and  in  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation, showing  every  sign  of  a  good  soil,  and  of  amply 
remunerating  produce,  it  becomes  difficult  to  credit  the 
fact  that  ten  or  twelve  years  since  the  whole  was  a  barren 
waste,  the  asylum  of  miserable  and  lawless  peasantry,  who 
were  calculated  to  be  ft  burden,  rather  than  a  benefit,  to 
the  nation;  and  that  this  improvement  may  entirely  be 
attributed  to  the  expenditure  of  a  few  thousand  pounds  in 
carrying  a  good  rood  of  communication  through  the  dii- 

We  shall  be  less  surprised  at  the  extraordinary  effects. 
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nourishing  town  thus  created  ia  Cahirciveen,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Derrynane,  the  celebrated  mountain  home  of  the  late 
Mr.  O'ConnelL  The  great  agitator  had  thus  before  hla 
eyes  an  exhibition  of  what  could  be  accomplished  by  a  wise 
government  directing  its  energies  to  practical  improve- 
ment, in  contrast  with  the  barren  results  of  political  agita- 
tion, having  for  its  object  only  to  gratify  the  ambition  of 
place-seekers. 
'  The  Irish  Board  of  Works,  in  its  reports,  gives  a  glowing 
account  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  construction  of 
new  lines  of  road  through  remote  and  wild  districts.  These 
roads  have  been  the  means  of  fertilising  deserts,  of  de- 
priting  the  lawless  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  of  their 

131.-SCW  S.-JHES. 


produced  by  the  improved  means  of  communication  and 
transit  in  Ireland,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  revolution 
effected  in  England  within  a  century,  and  the  state  of 
things  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis  not 
very  long  ago.  For  example,  the  road  from  Horsham,  in 
Sussex,  was,  in  the  memory  of  very  old  men,  in  such  a 
state  that  sheep  and  cattle  could  not  be  driven  on  it  to  the 
London  market,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  a 
quarter  of  a  fat  ox  generally  sold  for  fifteen  shillings,  and 
mutton  waa  only  five  farthings  a  pound.  The  effect  of 
making  a  good  macadamised  road  was,  that  the  journey 
waa  travelled  in  four  bonis  by  stage-coaches,  of  which 
thirty  passed  through  Horsham  every  day,  on  their  way  to 
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the  metropolis,  besides  innumerable  private  carriages,  post- 
chaises,  and  carts,  as  well  as  constant  droves  of  cattle  and 
sheep.  The  great  western  road  into  London  was  so  bad, 
that  in  some  places,  even  so  near  as  Knightsbridge,  in 
winter  the  traveller  had  to  wade  through  deep  mud. 
Many  of  the  roan's  into  the  metropolis  were  but  ratted 
tracks,  through  heaths  and  commons,  like  the  approaches 
to  turf-bogs  in  Ireland,  the  deeper  holes  being  occasionally 
filled  np  by  large  stones  thrown  into  them.  The  country 
was  but  partially  enclosed,  and  guides  were  necessary  to 
strangers  to  conduct  them  to  the  fords,  in  the  absence  of 
bridges ;  and,  to  enable  them  to  avoid  quagmires,  beacons 
were  erected  in  some  places.  "  In  some  of  the  old  settled 
districts  of  England,"  says  Mr.  Samuel  Smiles,  "  old  roads 
nre  still  to  be  traced  in  the  hollow  ways  or  lanes,  which  are 
met  with  in  some  places  eight  or  ten  feet  deep.  Horse- 
trades  in  summer  and  rivulets  in  winter,  the  earth  became 
gradually  worn  into  these  deep  furrows,  many  of  which, 
in  Wilts,  Somerset,  and  Devon,  represent  the  tracks  of 
roads  as  old,  if  not  older,  than  the  Conquest.  They  were 
narrow  and  deep,  fitted  only  for  a  horse  passing  along 
laden  with  its  croups.  Similar  roads  existed  until  recently 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham — long 
the  centre  of  considerable  traffic.  The  sandy  soil  was 
sawn  through,  as  it  were,  by  generation  after  generation  of 
human  feet  and  by  pack-horses,  helped  by  the  rains,  until 
in  some  places  the  tracks  were  as  much  as  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  yards  deep ;  one  of  these,  partly  filled:  up,  retain- 
ing to  this  day  the  name  of  Hollo  way  Head.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  there  was  also  a  Hollow- Way, 
which  now  gives  its  name  to  a  populous  metropolitan. 
parish.  Hogbush  Lane  waa  another  of  such  roadas.  Before 
the  formation  of  the  great  north  road,  it  was  one  of  the 
principal  bridle  paths  reaching  from  London  to  the  north 
of  England,  but  it  was  so  narrow  as  barely  to  .afford 
passage  for  a  single  horseman,  and  so  deep  that  the  rider's 
head  was  beneath  the  level  of  the  ground  on  either  side."* 

lu  1690,  Chancellor  Cowper  described  the  "Sussex 
Ways  "  as  bad  and  ruinous  beyond  imagination,  and  said 
it  was  melancholy  that  mankind  should  inhabit  such  a 
heap  of  dirt  for  n  poor  livelihood.  The  country  was  "  a 
sink  of  about  fourteen  miles  broad."  Fuller  saw  an  old 
lady  there  being  drawn  to  church  in  her  own  coach  by  the 
nid  of  six  oxen.  Dr.  John  Burton  accounted  for  the  long 
legs  of  the  Sussex  girls  by  the  practice  of  pulling  the  foot 
out  of  tenacious  mud,  which  strengthened  the  muscle  and 
lengthened  the  bone!  Lord  Hcrvey,  as  late  as  1736, 
complained  of  the  road  between  Kensington  and  London 
as  being  so  infamously  bad  that  they  lived  there  in  the 
same  solitude  as  they  would  if  cast  upon  a  rock  in  the 
middle  of  the  ocean  ;  and  all  the  Londoners  told  them  that 
there  was  between  them  an  impassable  gulf  of  mud.  We 
are  not  surprised,  then,  to  learn  that  even  the  royal  car- 
riage bearing  majesty  took  two  hours  to  perform  the 
journey  in  bad  weather,  and  sometimes  stuck  fast  in  a 
rut.  In  the  fens  of  Lincoln  the  country  was  so  often 
flooded  that  the  people  were  rowed  to  church  in  boats. 

In  1770,  Arthur  Young  travelled  on  the  turnpike  road 
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between  Preston  and  Wigan,  a  sort  of  trunk  line  of 
road,  connecting  whole  counties,  which  he  sayt  one  would 
naturally  expect  "  to  bs  at  least  decent.  Bat,"  he  adds, 
"  let  me  most  seriously  caution  all  travellers  who  miy 
accidentally  purpose  to  travel  this  terrible  county,  to 
avoid  it  as  they  would  the  devil,  for  a  thousand  to  one 
but  they  break  their  necks  or  their  limbs  by  overthrows 
or  breakings  down.  They  will  here  meet  with  rut)  which 
I  actually  measured  four  feet  deep,  and  floating  with  mud, 
only  from  a  wet  summer.  What,  therefore,  must  it  be 
after  a  winter?  The  only  mending  it  receives  in  places  is 
the  tumbling  in  some  loose  stones,  which  serve  no  other 
purpose  but  jolting  a  carriage  in  the  moat  intolerable 
manner.  There  are  not  merely  opinions,  bat  facta,  for  I 
actually  passed  three  carts  broken  down  in  these  eighteen 
miles  of  execrable  memory." 

It  is  only  by  contrasting -our  present  advantages  with 
the  inconveniences  and  discomforts  of  our  fathers  and 
grandfathers,  that  we  can  realise  a  vivid  conception  of  the 
wonders  of  civilisation  by  which  we  are  surrounded.  The 
mechanic,  for  example,  now  travels  with  a  rapidity  and 
comfort  which  royalty  might  have  envied  a.  few  ages  ago. 
Queen  Elizabeth  travelled  for  the  molt  part  on  horseback, 
Bitting  on  a  pillion  behind  one  of  her  lords.  When  she 
rode  into  the  city  the  lord  chancellor  occupied  this  post 
of  honour.  She  was  at  length  provided  with  a  coach, 
mode  by  Bodenon,  a  Dutchman,  said  to  be  the  first  used 
in  England.  It  was  a  sort  of  cart  without  springs,  the 
body  resting  upon  the  axles,  which  must  have  fearfully 
shaken  her  majesty  when  passing  over  a  rough  pave- 
ment. The  example  was  followed  by  the  nobility ;  and 
the  appearance  of  one  of  these  coaches,  or  "  wagons," 
excited  as  much  wonder  as  the  first  railway  train  in  a 
remote  rural  district.  The  judges,  naturally,  availed  them- 
selves of  this  new  mode  of  conveyance,  in  order  to  inspire 
awe,  and  add  dignity  to  their  office.  But  it  often  hap- 
pened that  their  dignity  was  sullied  by  being  tumbled  in 
the  mud,  out  of  which  their  carriages  had  to  be  dragged 
by  the  main  force  of  plough -horses.  A  stage-wagon  soon 
after  came  into  use,  but  was  so  inconvenient  and  slow 
that  a  great  advance  was  made  by  the  introduction  of 
stage-coaches  about  the  seventeenth  century,  though  they 
travelled  only  four  miles  an  hour,  and  their  jolting  was 
terrific.  Charles  II.  disliked  the  stage-coach  so  much  that 
he  went  from  London  to  Dover  in  a  wagon,  drawn  by  six 
horses,  tandem,  and  driven  by  a  wagoner  clothed  in  black, 
who  walked  the  whole  way.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  a  devout  traveller  blessed  God  for  his 
mercy  to  himself  and  his  family  in  having  brought  him 
safely  from  Leeds  to  York,  a  journey  of  twenty- four  milts, 
in  eight  hoars ;  and  not  without  reason,  considering  the 
state  of  the  road.  When  rain  fell  in  some-  districts, 
pedestrians,  horsemen,  and  coaches  were  all  obliged  to 
stand  still  till  the  floods  abated  and  the  roads  dried.  Yet 
when  stage-coache3  were  introduced,  they  were  denounced 
as  one  of  the  greatest  evils  that  had  come  upon  society- 
mischievous  to  the  public,  destructive  to  trade,  injurious  to 
the  breed  of  horses,  and  rendering  men  so  effeminate  that 
they  were  "  not  able  to  endure  frost,  enow,  or  rain,  or 
lodge  in  the  fields."    And,  moreover,  stage-coaches  were 
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injurious  to  trade,  because  they  enabled  travellers  to  dis- 
pense with  Bnonlu,  belts,  pistols,  holsters,  portmante&ua, 
and  hat-cases.  Persons  were  able  thus  to  get  from  York, 
Chester,  or  Exeter,  to  London  in  fire  days ;  and  "  when 
they  are  there  they  must  be  in  the  mode,  hare  all  the  new 
fashions,  buy  all  their  clothes  there,  and  go  to  the  plays, 
balls,  and  treats,  where  they  get  such  a  habit  of  jollity, 
and  a  love  to  gaiety  and  pleasure,  that  nothing  after- 
wards in  the  country  will  serve  them,  if  ever  they  should 
fix  their  minds  to  live  there  again ;  but  they  must  have  it 
from  London,  whatever  it  costs." 

It  would  be  an  interesting  subject  of  study,  the  effects 
of  modes  of  travelling  upon  national  manners  and  habits. 
In  the  religious  world  in  the  present  day,  ministers  and 
others,  when  announcing  a.  sermon  or  a  lecture,  or  a  public 
meeting,  are  careful  to  say,  "God  willing,"  or  "D.V.," 
in  order  to  indicate  their  conscious  dependence  upon 
Divine  Providence.  The  same  devout  precaution  was  used 
by  the  owners  of  stage  coaches  in  the  times  of  our  fore- 
fathers. They  were  advertised  to  start,  "  God  willing," 
and  as  it  seemed  good,  at  or  "  about"  a  certain  time.  The 
coach  was  said  to  have  slept  at  certain  places  night  after 
night  on  the  way,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  journey 
"  the  coach  was  shaved,"  which  operation  was  sometimes 
performed  by  a  woman.  The  want  of  proper  roads,  while 
it  made  some  things,  such  as  farming  produce,  excessively 
cheap,  made  other  things  excessively  dear.  London  was 
mostly  supplied  by  sea ;  but  the  price  of  goods  conveyed 
inland  from  London  was  enormous,  the  carriage  from 
London  to  Birmingham  being  from  £5  to  £7  a  ton,  and 
from  Londonto  Exeter  £12.  It  it  needless  to  remark  what 
facilities  this  state  of  things  afforded  for  highway  robbery, 
which  was  then  rather  a  flourishing  occupation.  The 
state  of  the  population  in  winter,  so  far  at  their  relations 
with  the  outer  world  were  concerned,  resembled  that  of  a 
blockaded  city,  or  an  American  village  snowed  up.  They 
laid  in  a  stock  of  provisions  and  goods  of  all  sorts  for  that 
dreary  season,  during  which  the  men,  when  they  could 
not  work,  passed  the  time  in  athletic  sports,  drinking,  or 
gambling,  and  the  women  in  sitting  round  toe  large  biasing 
fire  on  the  hearth-stone,  by  the  light  of  which  they  went 
on  with  their  spinning  and  sewing,  as  windows  were  then 
a  rare  luxury,  and  candles  were  neither  good  nor  cheap. 
When  the  season  opened,  the  chapmen  came  in  gangs,  for 
mutual  protection,  upon  their  pack-horses,  in  order  to 
supply  the  various  country  towns  with  goods.  No  one 
travelled  through  the  country  except  from  necessity,  and 
England  was  an  unknown  land  to  roost  of  iU  inhabitants. 
The  news  of  public  events  travelled  very  slowly.  The 
death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  not  known  in  Devon  till 
toe  days  of  court  mourning  were  ended.  The  chief  means 
of  intercourse  were  the  fairs,  which  were  great  festive 
occasions,  on  which  the  population  turned  out  and  enjoyed 
a  holiday.  Acta  of  parliament,  however,  were  passed  for 
the  construction  of  good  turnpike  roads  around  London, 
which  gave  an  immense  advantage  to  the  farmers  and  mar- 
ket gardeners  who  supplied  the  metropolis  with  provisions, 
and  constituted  a  monopoly  which,  of  course,  they  were 
very  anxious  to  retain  unimpaired.  Accordingly,  they  ve- 
hemently protested  against  the  extension  of  the  turnpike 


roads  into  the  country.  But  at  last  common  sense  pre- 
vailed, and  in  the  course  of  time  engineers  and  practical 
scientific  men  did  not  think  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  be- 
stow their  attention  upon  road-making.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  interesting  of  the  memoirs  which  Mr. 
Smiles  has  given  us  in  his  valuable  work,  "  The  Lives  of 
the  Engineers,"  is  that  of  John  Metcalfe,  a  blind  man, 
commonly  known  as  "  Blind  Jack  of  Knaresborough,"  the 
constructor  of  nearly  200  miles  of  capital  roads.  It  is  a 
singular  fact  that  a  blind  man  should  have  been  the  pioneer 
of  social  progress,  as  the  first  great  professional  road-maker 
in  England. 

When  once  the  work  of  improvement  in  a  department 
upon  which  the  industry  and  progress  of  the  nation  so 
much  depended  had  commenced,  and  when  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  began  to  spread  among  the  active  minds  of  the 
country,  the  advancement  was  very  rapid.  Mr.  Porter 
travelled  in  1798  by  a  fast  coach  called  "The  Telegraph," 
which  left  Gosport  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
arrived  at  the  Golden  Cross,  Charing  Cross,  at  eight  in  the 
evening,  thus  proceeding  at  the  rapid  rate  of  four  miles 
on  hour.  By  the  improvement  of  the  common  roods,  and 
in  the  construction  of  vehicles,  stage  coaches  had  sub- 
sequently attained  the  speed  of  ten  miles  on  hour.  Upon 
the  stamp  office  returns  for  1894,  a  calculation  was  based, 
which  showed  that  the  extent  of  travelling  on  licensed  con- 
veyances in  that  year  would  be  equal  to  the  conveyance  of 
one  person  for  a  distance  of  697,159,420  miles,  or  more  than 
six  times  the  distance  between  the  earth  and  the  sun.  There 
were,  in  1837,  in  England,  fifty-four  mail  coaches  drawn  by 
four  hones,  and  forty-nine  by  two  horses,  drawn  at  on 
average  speed  of  nine  miles  an  hour.  Ireland  had  at  the 
same  time  thirty  four-horse  mails,  and  Scotland  ten. 

The  first  act  of  parliament  for  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
way, or,  rather,  a  tramway,  for  trucks  drawn  by  horses, 
was  passed  in  the  year  1801.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  a  system  of  internal  communication  which  has  been  de- 
veloped in  the  moat  marvellous  manner,  and  has  worked  a 
great  social  revolution,  universal  in  its  effects.  The  number 
of  railway  acts  passed  during  the  first  half  of  the  century 
was  more  than  1,000 ;  and  the  sums  which  parliament 
authorised  the  various  companies  to  expend  in  the  con- 
struction of  railways  from  1826.  to  1849,  amounted  to  the 
enormous  total  of  £348,012,188,  the  yearly  average  being 
£14,500,508.  The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Company 
was  tile  first  that  contemplated  the  conveyance  of  pas. 
sengers,  which,  however,  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  sub. 
sidiary  traffic,  that  might  produce  some  £20,000  a-year,  the 
main  reliance  being  on  the  conveyance  of  raw  cotton,  manu- 
]  factored  goods,  coals,  and  cattle.  It  need  not  be  remarked 
how  widely  the  result  differed  from  their  anticipation.  The 
receipts  from  passengers  in  1840  amounted  to  £343,910,  and 
it  has  been  estimated  that  the  saving  to  the  public  on  that 
line  alone  is  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  annually.  The 
aggregate  length  of  railways  completed  and  in  use  in  the 
United  Kingdom  at  the  end  of  the  year  1849,-  was  5,996 
miles,  of  which  4,656  were  in  England,  846  in  Scotland, 
and  494  in  Ireland.  It  is  stated  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
missioners of  railways,  dated  10th  of  July,  1850,  that 
"these  5,996  miles  of  railway  represented  a  capitaLof  about 
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£197,600,000,  showing  an  expenditure  of  about  £33,000 
per  mile  in  the  aoastructioB  cf  the  line,  and  the  provision 
of  the  necessary  plant  and  material  for  working." 

It  im  at  firstapprehendui  that  the  dangeHrom  railway 
travelling  would  he  vary  great,  in  ecnseq.uen.oe  of  the  apeed 
and  the  tremendous  forces  brought  into  action.  Bat  it 
appears  that  the  danger  ha*  bean  greatly  exaggerated.  "  If 
the  road  u  perfect,"  says  Captain  Ilirish ;  "if  the  engine  is 
perfect;  if  the  carriages  are  perfect,  and  I  will  goon  to  say, 
if  the  signal  man  is  perfect,  and  if  everything  about  the 
railway  ia  perfect,  almost  any  amount  of  speed  that  can  ba 
got  out  of  nn  engine  maybe  done  with  safety."  But  none 
of  these  are  perfect,  and  therefore  some  accidents  are  In- 
evitable. The  question  of  railway  communication  divide* 
itself  into  too.  great  parts :  there  is  the  great  commercial 
.  principle  involved ;  there  is  the  great  public  principle  of 
safety  and  convenience ;  and  the  aim  of  legislation  should 
be,  and  haa  bean,  to  bring  the  former  principle  in  aid  of  the 
latter,  by  nuking  it  the  interest  of  railway  companies  to 
guard,  sa  far  a*  human  precaution  can  avail,  against  railway 
accidents.  In  the  official  report  of  the  Kailway  Commis- 
sioners for  1849,  the  following  comparative  statement  is 
given,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  the 
number  killed  to  those  conveyed  was,  ba  1348, 1  in  286,934, 
audio  1849, 1  in  316,017;  while  the  proportion  of  persona 
receiving  injury  abort  of  death  was,  in  1818,  1  in  364,661; 
and  is  1849,  I  in  811,398.  These  proportions  embrace 
the  whole  number  of  casualties,  however  arising ;  but  if 
we  take  into  the  account  only  those  cases  which  resulted 
from  causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  sufferers,  we  shall 
find  that  in  1848  the  killed  were  1  in  2,620,034,  and  the 
injured  1  in  382,265;  and  that  in  1819,  the  killed  were  no 
more  than  I  in  8,192,077,  and  the  injured  1  in  665,010. 
Limiting  the  calculation  to  the  cases  of  passengers,  the 
proportion  killed  from  causes  beyond  their  own  control  was 
in  1848,  1  in  6^40,087,  and  in  1849,  1  in  13,768,308; 
while  the  proportion  injured  was,  in  1648,  1  in  452,818, 
and  iu  1849  1  in  760,019. 

One  of  the  nest  astounding  chapters  in  the  history  of 
crar  modern  legislation  is  the  coat  of  railway  acta,  and  their 
number,  complexity,  and  contrariety.  The  London  and 
North-  Western  Bail  way  alone  is  regulated  by  nearly  200  dif- 
ferent acta.  Inl8o5itwasahown,byareturnof  Mr.  Had- 
field,  that  the  parliamentary,  lags],  and  engineering  coats 
on  the  then  existing  railways  amounted  to  £14,000, 
Colonel  Wilson  Patten,  in  1859,  showed  by  a  return  that 
the  parliamentary  expenses  alone  amounted  to  more  than  3 
percent.  The  Trent  Volley  Railway  Bill  was  lost  in  1836, 
becsnse  a  barn  worth  £10,  -though  shown  in  the  original 
plan,  was  not  exhibited  apon  an  enlarged  sheet;  450  allega- 
tions were  ix«de*gamBt  it  befora  the  Standing  Orders  Com- 
mittee^ and  it  was  doubted  if  the  ultimate  cost  of  staking 
the  railway  wse  greater  than  the  coat  of  obtaining  liberty 
to  make  it.  For  one  line  in  1845  there  were  eighteei 
competitors  contending  before  the  committee.  Darin) 
that  period,  when  the  mania  for  speculation  in  rail 
way  shares  raged,  railway  legislation  waa  a  desperah 
fcromble  between  speculators,  parliamentary  agents,  and 
schemers  of  all  sorts,  who  were  encouraged  by  the  legis- 
lature in  their  ruinous  proceedings.    The  cost  of  obtain- 


the  Great  Western  Bail  way  Act  was  £88,7111; 
the  London  and  Birmingham  Act,  £72,808;  and  (he 
Eastern  Counties  Act,  £45,190.  In  the  earlier  yean  of 
railway  legislation,  the  legal  and  parliamentary  expansat 
have  varied  from  £650  to  £3,000  per  mile.  In  one  contest 
£57,000  was  spent  among  six  counsel  osd  twenty  solicitOD. 
One  company  alone  expended  in  nine  years,  in  legal  and 
parliamentary  expeusTa,  not  less  than  £480,000,  averaging 
£53,300  a-year.  Millions  hare  been  paid  to  landowners 
for  ground,  which  sunia  bare  baenjnatlysaidtohe  "so  muck 
iay  put  into  their  pockets,  aa  an  inducement  ti  allow 
their  properly  to  be  increased  in  valae."  "Owners  of 
estates,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Edinbnrgk  RtvUw,  "  onoetbe 
greatest  obstacles  to  railway  enterprise,  have  of  late  yean 
been  amongst  its  chief  promoters.  Since  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  line  was  first  defeated  by  landed  opposi- 
tion, end  succeeded  with  its  second  bill  only  by  keeping  cut 
of  sight  of  all  mansions,  end  avoiding  the  gome  preserves; 
since  the  time  when  tlie  London  and  Birmingham  Com- 
pany, after  seeing  their  project  thrown  out  by  a  committee 
of  peers  who  ignored  the  evidence,  had  to  conciliate  their 
antagonists  by  raising  the  estimate  for  land  from  £350,000 
to  £750,000  ;  since  the  time  when  parliamentary  counsel 
bolstered  up  a  groundless  resistance  by  the  flimsiest  and 
abaurdest  esMusea,  even  reproaching  engineers  with  having 
trodden  down  the  corn  of  widows,  and  destroy  fid  the  straw- 
berry bads  of  gardeners  ;  since  then  a  marked  change  of 
policy  has  taken  place,  nor  was  it  in  human  nature  th.it  it 
should  be  otherwise.  When  it  became  known  that  raffwiv 
companies  commonly  paid  for  land  in  compensation  both 
varying  from  £4,000  to  £8,000  per  mile ;  that  men  were 
indemnified  for  supposed  injury  to  their  property  by  earns 
so  inordinate  that  the  greater  part  has  been  known  to  be 
returned  by  the  heir  oa  conscience  money;  that  in  one  oe 
£120,000  was  given  far  land  said  to  be  worth  but  £5,000; 
when  it.  was  bruited  abroad  that  large  bonuses,  ia  the  shape 
of  preference  shares  and  the  like,  were  granted  to  buy  off 
opposition ;  when  it  came  to  be  on  established  fact  tost 
estates  are  greatly  enhanced  in  value  by  the  proximity  of 
railways,  it  is  not  aurprising  that  country  gentlemen  should 
have  become  active  supporters  to  schemes  to  which  they 
were  once  the  bitterest  enemies." 

The  Eastern  Counties  Railway  Company  hid,  up  to  1846, 
paid  not  less  than  £809,950  for  land  in  compensation, 
equal  to  about  £12,000  a  mile.  The  Great  Northern,  how 
ever,  eoGpsed  all  others  in  the  amount  of  Hs  preliminary 
expenses,  which,  up  to  1857,  hod  reached  the  enomtem 
sum  of  £768,077  spent  as  parliamentary  charges  for  leave 
to  construct  245  miles,  being  at  the  rate  of  £3,115  per 
mile,  while  the  oast  of  land  and  compensation  amounted  to 
nearly  £2,000,000  sterling.  Both  chargei  put  together 
give  nearly  £11,000  pec  mile  of  the  original  line,  being 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  capital  forestalled  before  to* 
ground  wis  broken.  It  appeared  in  evidence  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  commons  in  1858,  that  during  the  eleven 
yenrs  front  1847  to  1857,  the  number  of  railway  bills  in- 
troduced was  913,  or  83  per  annum,  on  which  eomnutiew 
mt  102  days  per  annum.  * 

The  natural  results  of  this  extravagant  preliminary  ex- 
penditure hare  shown  themselves  irt  a  variety  of  way*, 
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which  are  mast  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  publio,  and 
detrimental  to  the  shareholders  themselves.  Proper  means 
for  saenring  the  safety  of  the  passengers  have,  in  too  many 
instances,  been  neglected,  from  tho  crippled  resources  of 
the  companies,  Ot  their,  under  the  circumstances,  not  un- 
natural desire  to  economise.  Their  servants  are,  almost  as 
a  rule,  indifferently  paid  and  overworked  ;  the  consequence 
of  which  is  a  want  of  energy  and  zeal,  and  frequently  of 
the  physical  powers  required  for  the  proper  performance  of 
their  duties.  This  leads  but  too  often  to  a  serious  loss  of 
life  and  property ;  and,  by  entailing  on  railway  companies 
the  payment  of  large  auma  as  compensation  to  the  injured, 
or  their  families,  diminishes  the  already  small  returns 
received  by  the  shareholders  for  the  money  they  have  em- 
barked in  these  undertakings.  And,  by  a  strange  anomaly, 
while  the  profit  on  the  soma  actually  spent  in  the  construc- 
tion of  railways  is  large,  the  interest  for  the  money  they 
have  cost  is  inconsiderable.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience, 
trie  working  expenses  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  bnt  the 
security  of  travellers  is  diminished  to  an  equal  extent ;  and 
this,  by  destroying  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the 
safety  of  railways,  and  exciting  the  fears  of  the  timid, 
lessens  the  traffic,  and  thus  augments  the  evil  it  is  intended 
to  counteract. 

The  railway  system  diverted  the  currents  of  traffic  from 
old  roads,  and  from  a  number  of  towns  and  villages 
through  which  the  old  coaches  travelled.  But,  if  it 
destroyed  employment  in  some  localities,  it  created  it  to  a 
much  larger  extent  in  others.  A  parliamentary  return 
shows  the  number  of  persons  employed  by  railway  com- 
panies in  various  capacities  on  the  13th  of  June,  1843. 
Secretaries  or  managers,  150 ;  treasurers,  32 ;  engineers, 
107;  superintendents,  311;  store-keepers,  120 ;  account- 
ants or  cashiers,  138;  inspectors  or  time-keepsrs,  490; 
station-masters,  1,300;  draughtsmen,  103;  clerks,  4,021; 
foremen,  709;  engine-driven,  1,839;  assistant  drivers  or 
firemen,  1,871;  guards  or  Ireaksmen,  1,631 ;  artificers, 
10,809;  switchmen,  1,540;  gate-keepers,  1,361;  police- 
men or  watchmen,  1,503 ;  porters  or  messengers,  8,238 ; 
plate-layers,  5,508;  labourers,  14,029;  miscellaneous  em- 
ployment, 144 — total,  55,968.  At  the  same  date  there  were 
103,816  persons  employed  on  railways  under  construction. 

The  advance  which  Great  Britain  has  made  in  practical 
science  and  the  mechanical  arte  within  a  single  century 
must  strike  the  mind  with  astonishment  in  view  of  the 
foregoing  record  of  mechanical  achievements.  The  con- 
trast between  the  past  and  the  present  is  well  put  by 
Mr.  Smiles. 

"Our  first  leaons,"  he  says,  "  in  mechanical  and  civil 
engineering  were  principally  obtained  from  Dutchmen, 
who  supplied  us  with  our  first  windmills,  watermills,  and 
pumping  engines.  Holland  even  sent  us  the  necessary 
labourers  to  execute  our  first  great  works  of  drainage. 
The  great  level  of  the  fens  was  drained  by  Vcnnuyden ; 
and  another  Dutchman,  Freestone,  was  employed  to 
reclaim  the  marsh  near  Wells,  in  Norfolk.  Canary  Island, 
near  the  mouth  of  tho  Thames,  was  embanked  by  Joas 
Croppenburgh  and  his  company  of  Dutch  workmen.  When 
a  new  haven  was  required  at  Yarmouth,  Joas  Johnson,  the 
Dutch  engineer,  was  employed  to  plan  and  construct  the 


works ; '  and  when  a  serious  breach  occurred  in  the  banks 
of  tho  Witnam,  at  Boston,  Matthew  Hake  waa  sent  for 
from  Gravelines,  in  Flanders,  and  he  brought  with  him 
not  only  the  mechanics,  but  the  manufactured  iron  re- 
quired for  the  works.  The  art  of  bridge-building  had 
unk  so  low  in  England  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, that  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  employing  tho 
Swiss  engineer,  Labelye,  to  build  Westminster  Bridge.  In 
short,  we  depended  for  our  engineering  even  more  than 
for  our  pictures  and  our  music  upon  foreigners.  At  a  time 
when  Holland  had  completed  its  magnificent  system  of 
water  communication,  and  when  France,  Germany,  and 

Russia  had  opened  important  lines  of  inland  naviga- 
tion, England  had  not  cut  a  single  canal,  whilst  our  roads 

about  the  wont  in  Europe.  It  waa  not  until  the 
year  1760  that  Brindley  began  his  first  canal  for  the  Duke 
f  Bridgewater.  After  the  lapse  of  a  century  wo  find  tho 
state  of  things  had  become  entirely  reversed.  Instead  of 
borrowing  engineers  from  abroad,  we  now  send  them  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  British-built  steamships  ply  on  every 
sea;  we  export  machinery  to  all  quarters,  and  supply 
Holland  itself  with  pumping  engines.    During  that  period 

engineers  have  completed  a  magnificent  system  of 
canals,  turnpike  roads,  bridges,  and  railways,  by  which  the 
internal  communications  of  the  country  have  been  com- 
pletely opened  up.  They  have  built  lighthouses  around 
our  coasts,  by  which  ships  freighted  with  the  produce  of 
all  lands,  when  neariog  our  shores  in  the  dark,  are  safely 
lighted  along  to  their  destined  havens ;  they  have  hewn 
out  and  built  docks  and  harbours  for  the  accommodation 
of  a  gigantic  commerce,  whilst  their  inventive  genius  has 
rendered  fire  and  water  the  most  untiring  workers  in  all 
branches  of  industry,  and  the  most  effective  agents  in 
locomotion  by  land  and  sea.  Nearly  all  this  has  been 
accomplished  during  the  last  century,  much  of  it  within 
the  life  of  the  present  generation." 

England  has  utilised  to  the  utmost  extent  her  water 
power  in  perfecting  the  system  of  inland  navigation.  The 
canals  used  for  the  transport  of  goods  and  produce  in  Eng- 
land alone  are  estimated  at  2,200  miles ;  while  the  navi- 
gable rivers  exceed  1,800  miles,  making  together  more  than 
4,000  miles  of  inland  navigation.  One  immense  advantage 
of  this  kind  of  navigation  is  its  regularity,  its  being  inde- 
pendent of  wind  and  tide,  and  its  being  worked  by  a  power 
that  can  be  always  controlled  and  vgulated  according  to 
circumstances.  Fortunately  for  the  development  of  our 
external  communication  and  our  commerce  with  foreign 
countries,  as  well  as  our  coasting  trade,  the  power  of  steain 
was  applied  to  navigation  just  »t  the  time  when  it  was  re- 
quired ;  and  by  this  power  we  are  enabled  to  extend  the 
same  regularity  to  our  maritime  commerce,  and  to  secure 
to  a  large  extent  the  same  independence  of  wind  and  tide, 
and  to  be  ablo  not  only  to  cross  the  channels  between 
different  parta  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  to  traverse  the 
broad  Atlantic  with  nearly  the  same  punctuality  that 
attends  our  internal  communications.  Steam' power  has 
been  made  as  tractable  and  subservient  in  the  hands  of 
science  as  horse  power,  or  as  human  labour.  The  first 
steamboat  that  was  worked  for  hire  in  this  kingdom  was 
the  Comet,  a  smell  vessel  with  an  engine  of  three  horse 
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power.  Two  years  later  the  Elizabeth,  of  eight  bona  power, 
and  the  Clyde,  of  fourteen  hone  power,  were  placed  upon 
the  river  Clyde.  Thus  Scotland  has  had  the  honour  of 
leading  the  way  in  this  great  line  of  improvement.  In 
1820  there  were  but  three  steam  -vessels  built  and  registered 
in  England,  four  in  Scotland,  and  one  in  Ireland.  In  182G 
there  were  fifty  in  England,  and  twenty-two  in  Scotland, 
with  9,000  tons  burden.  The  building  of  steamers  proceeded 
regularly,  with  an  increasing  amount  of  tonnage,  till  the 
number  rose  in  1849  to  1,296  steam-vessels,  the  aggregate 
burden  of  which  was  177,310  tons.  They  were  distri- 
buted as  follows : — In  the  ports  of  England,  8C5  vessels, 
103,154  tons;  Scotland,  166  vessels,  29,206  tons;  Ireland, 
111  vessels,  2G,369  tons;  the  Channel  Islands,  7  vessels, 
955  tons;  the  colonies,  117  vessels,  17,626  tons. 

The  social  advantages  of  steam  navigation  can  scarcely 
be  exaggerated.  Its  effect  on  commerce  is  not  more  won- 
derful than  upon  society  in  promoting  public  health,  and 
enlarging  the  sphere  of  enjoyment  for  the  masses  of  the 
community.  The  English  people,  formerly  so  fond  of  home, 
so  tied  to  the  localities  in  which  they  lived,  have  been 
excited  by  the  facility,  and  economy,  and  ease,  and  pleasure 
of  steam  navigation  to  move  about  from  place  to  place, 
thus  improving  their  knowledge  and  augmenting  their 
happiness  to  a  degree  that  if  predicted  half  a  century  ago 
would  have  appeared  an*idle  dream.  The  river  Thames 
alone,  covered  with  tiny  steamers  shooting  along  like 
swallows  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  would  have  been  a  pic 
ture  beyond  the  conception  of  a  poet's  fancy.  The  number  of 
passengers  conveyed  between  London  and  Gravesend  by 
steam  packets  in  1835  was  ascertained,  by  the  collector  of 
the  pier  dues  at  the  latter  town,  to  have  been  670,452. 
was  stated  in  evidence  before  a  committee  of  the  house  of 
commons  in  1836,  that  1,057,000  persons  passed  Blackwall 
in  steam-vessels  every  year.  It  might  have  been  thought 
that  this  newly-excited  propensity  to  locomotion  upon 
water  would  hare  diminished  the  demand  for  land  convey- 
ances and  for  hones ;  but  the  reverse  has  been  the  fact,  ai 
appears  from  the  continually  increasing  number  of  licences 
for  stage-coaches  issued  from  the  Stamp  Office,  and  the 
enormous  number  of  omnibuses  plying  in  the  metropolis 
and  in  the  large  provincial  towns,  especially  in  connection 
with  railways,  and  this  without  displacing  the  hackney 
carriages  or  cabs,  which  have  been  multiplying  likewise. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  the  opening  of  a  railway  in  the 
same  direction  as  a  line  of  steam  navigation,  or  vice  versa, 
would  seriously  diminish  the  traffic  one  way  or  the  other. 
On  the  contrary,  it  but  increases  it.  For  example,  the 
number  of  passengers  conveyed  by  the  Hull  and  Selby 
steam-packets  during  the  twelve  months  that  preceded  the 
opening  of  the  Leeds  and  Selby  railway  was  33,882, 
whereas  in  the  year  which  followed  the  opening,  the 
number  conveyed  by  the  steamers  increased  to  upwards  of 
62,000,  or  nearly  doubled.  Not  only  is  steam  cor 
tion  kept  up  between  all  the  principal  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  it  is  also  regularly  maintained  with  all  the 
neighbouring  ports  on  the  Continent,  with  those  of  France, 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  other  countries.  Steam  com- 
munication was  established  with  the  United  States  of 
America,  with  our  West  Indian  Colonies,  and  with  tho 


East  Indies.  A  committee  of  the  Houas  of  Commons  was 
appointed  in  June,  1837,  to  inquire  into  the  best  means  of 
itablishing  communication  by  steam  with  India  by  way 
of  the  Red  Sea.  It  appeared  in  the  course  of  that  inquiry 
that  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Company  bad  sent 
orders  to  the  governor  general  of  India,  to  dispatch  a 
steamship  at  stated  periods  from  Bombay  to  Suez.  In 
order  still  further  to  expedite  the  transmission  of  mails 
between  England  and  India,  a  dromedary  post  was  esta- 
blished between  Bagdad  and  Damascus,  and  thence  to 
Beyrout  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  which  port 
was  extended  the  voyage  of  tho  steam-vessel  that  before 
topped  at  Alexandria.  In  1836  the  governor  of  Bombay 
stated  in  a  dispatch  to  the  directors  that  the  three  last 
mails  had  brought  dispatches  respectively  in  58,  45,  and 
64  days,  stating  that  this  "  early  intelligence  "  had  given 
an  energetic  impulse  to  the  mercantile  interest,  and  had 
produced  unbounded  satisfaction,  because,  in  addition  toils 
commercial  advantages,  it  had  deprived  the  painful  feeling 
of  separation  from  home  and  country  of  half  its  bitterness. 
The  dispatch  concluded  with  an  earnest  prayer  for  the 
much  desired  boon  of  frequent  and  regular  communication 
with  Europe,  by  the  employment  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
steam-vessels  for  that  purpose.  During  the  year  1837, 
accordingly,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  establishment 
of  a  regular  monthly  steam  communication  between  this 
country  and  India  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea  upon  the  follow- 
ing basis  : — "  The  government  undertakes  the  trans- 
mission of  the  monthly  mails  between  Great  Britain  and 
Alexandria  at  the  sole  charge  of  the  public ;  and  the  East 
India  Company  undertakes  the  transmission  of  these  mails 
between  Alexandria  and  Bombay,  upon  condition  that  one- 
half  of  the  expense  incurred  in  the  purchase  and  navigation 
of  steam- vessels,  and  of  any  other  expense  incurred  in  the 
service,  is  defrayed  by  the  government,  which  is  to  receive 
the  whole  money  connected  with  postage  of  letters  between 
London  and  Bombay."  Thai  arrangement  was  carried  out, 
and  a  further  economy  of  time  was  obtained  by  the  overland 
route  to  Marseilles,  instead  of  transmitting  the  mails  by 
steam-packets  from  Falmouth  through  the  Straits  of  Gibral- 
tar. In  this  way  the  journey  was  shortened  to  the  extent  of 
more  than  1,000  miles,  the  direct  distance  by  Marseilles  and 
Maltabeing5,238miles,  and  byway  of  Falmouth,  6,310miles. 
This  system  of  conveyance  was  maintained  tin  1841,  when 
the  government  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company,  which  undertook 
to  employ  powerful  steam- vessels  for  the  carrying  of  letters 
and  passengers  between  England  and  Egypt,  and  between 
Suez,  Ceylon,  Madras,  and  Calcutta,  towards  the  expenses 
of  which  the  East  India  Company  undertook  to  contribute 
£20,000  per  annum  for  five  years.  After  some  time  there 
was  a  further  extension  of  the  plan,  by  which  the  govern- 
ment engaged  to  contribute  £50,000  per  annum  towards 
the  expense  of  the  line  of  steam-packets  between  Bombay 
and  Suez,  £115,000  per  annum  for  He  service  between 
Calcutta  and  Suez,  and  £45,000  for  the  service  between 
Ceylon  and  Hong  Kong,  making  a  total  of  £210,000  per 
annum,  of  which  one-third  was  to  be  repaid  by  the  East 
India  Company.  By  these  arrangements  we  obtained  a 
regular  and  safe  steam  communication  twice  a  month  to 
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India,  and  once  a  month  to  China,  at  a  coat  which,  though 
large  in  amount,  cannot  be  considered  extravagant  when 
we  consider  the  magnitude  of  the  advantages  secured  by  it, 
both  political  and  mercantile,  not  only  to  our  Oriental 
empire,  but  to  the  United  Kingdom.  We  may  judge  of  the 
extent  of  the  intercourse  thus  carried  on  by  the  fact  that  in 
1836  we  received  from  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  and 
Ceylon  about  180,000  letters,  and  that  we  sent  to  those 
places  In  the  same  year  nearly  1 1 2,000  letters.  There  has 
been  a  steady  increase  ever  since  in  both  letters  and  n 
papers.  In  1843  we  sent  out  370,000  letters,  and  429,000 
newspapers.  In  1845  we  sent  448,835  letters,  ami  080,501 
newspapers.  The  number  of  both  letters  and  newspapers, 
inwards  and  outwards,  in  1845,  was  1,705,028. 

Our  coasting  trade  carried  on  by  means  of  steamers  has 
undergone  an  astounding  development  during  the  twenty 
years  now  under  review.  In  1820  we  had  but 
steamers  engaged  in  it,  with  a  tonnage  of  500.  The  next 
year  we  had  188  steamers,  and  thenceforth  they  went 
doubling  for  several  years.  In.  1830  the  number  of  vessels 
was  nearly  7,000,  with  a  tonnage  of  more  than  a  million ; 
in  1840  it  was  upwards  of  15,000,  with  a  tonnage  of  nearly 
three  millions;  and  in  1840  it  was  18,343,  with  a  tonnageof 
upwards  of  four  millions  and  a  quarter.  This  account  does 
not  includo  vessels  arriving  and  departing  in  ballast  or  with 
passengers  only,  which  tiro  not  required  to  enter  the  Custom 
House.  Steam-vessels  were  not  employed  in  this  kingdom 
for  conveying  goods  coastwise  before  1620,  nor  in  foreign 
trade,  except  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  earlier  than 
1822.  In  the  foreign  trado  the  number  of  steamers 
creased  gradually  from  that  year  till  they  reached  the 
number  of  4,000,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  800,000. 

Among  the  improvements  of  the  age,  none  were  mo 
important  than  the  works  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  communication  between  England  and  Ireland. 
We  have  seen,  in  our  account  of  the  visit  of  George  IV.  to 
Dublin,  how  difficult,  how  tedious,  uncertain,  and  perili 
was  that  communication,  even  bo  late  ss  1821  ;  though  the 
peoplo  of  that  time  no  doubt  congratulated  themselves  that 
their  facilities  for  travelling  were  so  much  greater  than 
those  of  their  ancestors.  There  certainly  had  been  much 
gained  in  point  of  economy.  In  Roberts's  "  Social  History 
of  tho  Southern  Counties,"  there  is  an  account  of  a  journey 
to  Dublin  performed  in  June,  1787,  in  a  coach  and  four, 
accompanied  by  a  post-chaise  and  pair  and  five  outriders. 
The  parly  reached  Holyhead  from  London  in  four  days, 
at  a  cost  of  £75  lis.  3d.  Tho  ferry  at  Bangor  cost 
£1  10s.',  the  expenscB  of  the  yacht  hired  to  carry  the  party 
across  the  Channel,  £28  7a.  9J.  ;  the  duty  on  the  coach, 
£7  13s.  4d. ;  boats  on  shore,  £1  Is.  Total,  £114  3s.  4d. 
These  expenses  were  much  greater  than  the  figures  indicate, 
owing  to  the  much  higher  value  of  money  in  thoso  times. 
In  order  to  avoid  tossing  perhaps  for  several  days  in  the 
Irish  Channel,  parties  proceeded  to  Holyhead,  whence  the 
passage  by  sea  was  considerably  shorter.  When  the  tra- 
veller from  Dublin  arrived  at  Holyhead,  he  was  landed 
upon  the  bare,  bleak  rocks,  without  any  shelter  or  protec- 
tion, or  conveniences  of  any  kind.  "  From  Holyhead 
acres  the  island  of  Anglesea  there  was  no  road,  but  only 
a  miserable  track,  circuitous  and  craggy,  full  of  terrible 


jolts,  round  bogs  and  over  rocks,  for  a  distance  of  twenty- 
four  miles.  Having  reached  the  Menai  Strait,  the  pas- 
sengers had  again  to  take  an  open  ferry-boat  before  they 
could  gain  the  mainland.  The  tide  ran  with  great 
rapidity  through  the  Strut,  and  when  the  wind  blew 
strong,  the  boat  was  liable  to  be  driven  far  up  or  down 
the  Channel,  and  was  sometimes  swamped  altogether.  The 
perils  of  the  Welsh  roads  had  next  to  be  encountered; 
through  North  Wales  they  were  rough,  narrow,  steep,  and 
unprotected,  mostly  unfenced,  and  in  winter  almost  im- 
passable. The  whole  traffic  Oil  theroad  between  Shrews- 
bury and  Bangor  was  conveyed  by  a  small  cart,  w*'ch 
passed  between  the  two  places  once  a  week  in  summer.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  state  of  the  roads  in  South  Wales, 
which  were  quite  as  bad  a*  those  in  the  north,  we  may 
state  that,  in  1803,  when  the  late  lord  Sudeley  took  home 
his  bride  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Welshpool  to  his  re- 
sidence, only  thirteen  miles  distant,  the  carriage  in  which 
the  newly-married  pair  rode  stuck,  iu  a  quagmire,  and  the 
occupants  having  extricated  themselves  from  their  perilous 
situation,  performed  the  rest  of  their  journey  on  foot.''  * 
Early  in  the  century  remedies  for  this  state  of  things  were 
slowly  applied ;  packet  stations  were  established,  with  proper 
landing- places,  at  Holyhead  and  Howth,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Rennie,  Mr.  Telford's  services  wore  called  into 
requisition  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  roods,  all  efforts 
of  the  postmaster- general,  by  prosecutions  and  otherwise, 
having  failed  to  compel  the  local  authorities  to  keep  the  roads 
in  a  passable  state.  Stage-coaches  had  been  frequently 
overturned  and  broken  down,  and  the  Irish  mail-coach 
took  forty-one  hours  to  go  from  London  to  Holyhead,  the 
Irish  mail  arriving  in  Dublin  on  the  third  day.  At  length, 
owing  to  the  exertions  of  Sir  Henry  Farnell,  one  of  the 
Irish  members,  a  board  of  parliamentary  commissioners 
was  appointed,  of  which  be  was  chairman,  and  the  new 
Shrewsbury  and  Holyhead  road  was  constructed,  the  works 
extending  over  a  period  of  about  fifteen  years.  These 
works  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Telford,  who  pursued  the 
same  system  that  ho  had  adopted  in  the  formation  of  the 
Carlisle  and  Glasgow  road  as  regards  metalling,  eras-: 
draining,  and  fence-walling  ;  for  the  latter  purpose  using 
schist  or  slate-rabble  work  instead  of  sandstone.  The.  new 
road  passing  along  the  slopes  of  rock;  precipices  and  across 
inlets  of  the  sea,  it  became  necessary  to  build  many  bridges, 
to  form  many  embankments,  and  cut  away  long  stretches 
of  rock,  in  order  to  secure  an  easy  and  commodious  route. 
The  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1810, 
expressed  the  strongest  approbation  of  themanner  in  which 
this  rood  was  constructed,  stating  that  tho  professional 
execution  of  the  works  upon  it  surpassed  anything  of 
the  kind  in  these  countries.  "  The  science  which  has  been 
displayed  in  giving  the  general  line  of  the  road  a  proper 
inclination  through  a  country  whose  whole  surface  consists 
laccession  of  rocks,  bogs,  ravines,  rivers,  and  precipices, 
reflects  the  greatest  credit  upon  the  engineer  who  planned 
them;  but  perhaps  a  still  greater  degree  of  professional 
skill  has  been  shown  in  the  construction,  or  rather  the 
building  of  the  road  itself.    The  great  attention  which 
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Mr.  Telford  La*  bestowed  to  give  the  surface  of  tlie  road  safely  swinging  in  tlie  air,  than  a  tremendous  cheer  basal 
one  uniform  stud  moderately  convex  sbape^  five  from  the  forth  from  both  aide*  of  the  Straits.  The  rest  of  the  work 
smilk&t  ineqrj&Uty  throughout  Me  whole  breadth ;  the  [  wee  only  a  matter  of  time — the  moat  anxious  moment  had 
numerous  land- drains,  and,  when  neeeaaarj,  eaoxea  and  passed.  In  an  hour  end  thirty-fire  minute*  after  the 
tunnels  of  aabetantial  roasonry  with  wliieh  all  the  water  commencement  of  the  hoisting,  the  chain  wee  raised  to  its 
arising  from  springs  or  falling  in  rain  is  instantly  carried  props  curvature,  and  fastened  to  the  land  portion  of  it, 
of;  the  great  can  with  which  a  sufficient  foundation  ie  which  had  been  previously  placed  over  the  top  of  the 
established  far  the  road,  and  the  quality,  solidity,  and  die-  '.  Angleee*  pyramid.  Mr.  Telford  ascended  ha  the  point  of 
position  of  ihe  materials  that  are  put  Open  it,  are  quite  new  '  fastening  and  satisfied  himself  that  a  continuous  and  sate 
in  the  system  of  road -making  in  these  countries."  The  road  connection  had  been  fonuadfrom  the  Caernarvon  fastening 
along  the  coast  from  Bangor  by  Conway,  Abergele,  St '  on  the  rook  to  that  on  Anglesea.  The  announcement  of 
Asaph,  and  Holy  well  wa«  also  greatly  improved.  But  there  '  the  fact  was  followed  by  loud  and  prolonged  cheering  from 
was  still  great  difficulty  hi  removing  the  impedimenta  at  the  workmen,  echoed  by  the  spectators,  end  extending 
\\i  Couway  nod  Menai  Straits,  which  Mr.  Telford  had  along  the  Straits  on  both  sides,  until  it  seemed  to  die  away 
ttie  honour  of  overcoming,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  former  <  along  the  shores  in  the  distance.  Three  foolhardy  work- 
[ortof  this  work.  Scientific  details  of  the  construction  of  ,  men,  excited  by  the  day's  proceedings,  had  the  temerity  to 
i ':ew  stupendous  work*  would  be  out  of  place  here ;  but  scramble  along  the  upper  surface  of  the  chain,  which  waa 
t'ac  following  graphic  description  of  the  hoisting  of  the  only  nine  inches  wide,  and  formed  a  curvature  of  590  feet 
liratgreat  chain  aero**  tlioMenei  Strait  will  be  interesting  |  from  one  side  of  the  Strata  to  the  other !  Far  different 
to  our  readers.  "  About  tho  middle  of  April,  1825,"  says  were  tlie  feelings  of  the  engineer  who  bad  planned  this 
Mr.  Smiles,  "Kir.  Telford  left  London  for  Ringer,  to  magnificent  work.  Its  failure  had  been  predicted;  and, 
superintend  tlie  operations.  An  immense  assemblage  like  Brindley's  Barton  viaduct,  it  had  been  freely  spoken 
collected  to  witness  tile  sight,  greater  in  number  than  any  of  as  a  '  castle  in  the  air.'  Telford  had,  it  is  true,  most 
tbat  had  bees  collected  iu  the  same  place  since  the  men  of  carefully  tested  every  point  by  repeated  experiment,  and  so 
Anglcsea,  in  their  war  paint,  rushing  down  to  the  beach,  '  conclusively  proved  the  sufficiency  of  the  iron  chains  to 
had  shrieked  defiance  across  the  S:  rails  at  their  Roman  in-  ,  bear  the  immense  weight  they  would  have  to  support,  that 
vaicra  on  the,  Caernarvon  shore.  Kiunerous  boats,  arrayed  be  was  thoroughly  convinced  as  to  the  soundness  of  his 
in  gay  colours,  glided  along  the  waters,  the  day— the  26th  principles  of  construction,  and  aitisfied  that,  if  rightly 
of  April — being  bright,  calm,  and  in  every  way  propitious,  manufactured  and  properly  put  together,  tho  chains  would 
At  half-past  two,  about  an  boor  before  high  water,  theraft  |  hold  together,  and  the  piers  would  sustain  them.  Still 
baring  the  nuin  chain  waa  east  off  from  near  Treborth  '  there  was  necessarily  an  element  of  uncertainty  in  the 
■■lill,  on  the  Caernarvon  side.  Towed  by  Four  boats,  it  undertaking.  1  :■  wet  the  largest  structure  of  the  kind  that 
Lagan  gradually-  to  move  from  tho  shore,  and  with  the  .  had  ever  been  at  tempted.  There  was  the  contingency  of  a 
assistance  of  the  tide,  which  caught  it  at  its  farther  end,  it  flaw  in  the  iron  ;  some  possible  mumping  in  itg  manu- 
Ewiing  slowly  a»nd  majestically  round  to  its  position  be-  nurture;  some  little  point  which,  in  the  multiplicity  of  dc- 
twwn  the  main  piers,  where  it  was  moored.  One  end  of  the  tails  to  be  attended  to,  he  might  have  overlooked,  or  which 
chain  was  then  bolted  to  that  which  hung  down  the  face  of  '  his  subordinates  might  have  neglected.  It  was  indeed  im- 
tbe  Caernarvon  pier;  whilst  the  other  was  attached  to  ropes  possible  but  that  he  should  feel  intensely  anxious  as  to  the 
connected  with  strong  capstans  fixed  upon  the  Angleeea  '  result  of  the  day's  operations.  Mr.  Telford  afterwards 
**de,  the  ropes  passing  by  means  of  blocks  over  the  top  of  stated  to  a  friend,  only  a  few  months  before  his  death,  that 
tbe  pyramid  of  the  Angleeea  pier.  The  capstans  for  haul-  j  for  some  time  previous  to  the  opening  of  tho  bridge  his. 
ng  m  the  ropes  bearing  the  main  chain  were  two  in  anxiety  was  so  extreme  that  he  could  scarcely  sleep,  and 
number,  manned  by  about  150  labourers.  When  all  was  '  that  a  continuance  of  that  condition  must  Lavs  very  soon 
rc"lj,  the  signal  was  given  to  '  Go  along ! '  A  bend  of  completely  undermined  his  health.  We  are  not  therefore 
nlera  struck  up  a  lively  tune ;  the  capstans  woe  instantly  surprised  to  learn  that  when  his  friends  rushed  to  eon- 
u  motion,  and  the  men  stepped  round  in  a  steady  trot,  gratnlate  him  on  the  result  of  the  first  day's  experiment. 
All  went  well.  The  ropes  gradually  coiled  in.  Aa  the  '  which  decisively  proved  the  strength  and  solidity  of  the 
'train  increased,  the  pace  slackened  a  little,  but '  Heave  "ridge,  they  should  have  found  the  engineer  upon  bis  knees 
i*ay !  now  she  comes! '  was  sung  out.  Bound  went  the  I  engaged  in  prayer.  A  vast  load  had  been  taken  off  his  mind; 
nun,  and  steadily  and  safely  rose  the  ponderous  chain.  |  the  perilous  enterprise  of  the  day  bad  been  accomplished 
Tho  tide  had  by  this  time  turned,  and  bearing  upon  tlie  '  without  loss  of  life,  and  his  spontaneous  act  was  thankful- 
E>de  of  tlie  raft,  now  getting  freer  of  its  load,  the  current   neas  and  gratitude." 


d  it  away  from  under  the  middle  of  the  chain,  still 
testing  on  it,  and  it  swung  easily  off  into  the  water.  Until 
this  moment  a  breathless  silence  pervaded  the  watching 
multitude,  and  nothing  was  heard  amongst  the  working 
party  on  tbe  Angleeea  aide  but  the  steady  tramp  of  the 
men  ■*  the  capstans,  the  shrill  music  of  tbe  fife,  and  the 
^^•wnal  order  to  'Hold  on!' or  'Go  along  1'  But  no 
Woner  waj  the  raft  seen  floating  away,  and  the  great  chain 


The  suspension  of  the  remaining  fifteen  chains  waa 
accomplished  without  difficulty,  the  last  being  raised  and 
fixed  on  the  9th  of  July,  1835,  when  a  band  played  the 
National  Anthem  amidst  the  cheering  of  many  thousand 
persons ;  whilst  the  workmen  marched  in  procession  along 
the  bridge,  and  the  St.  David  steam-packet  passed  under 
tbe  chain*  towards  the  Senitliy  rocks  and  back  again,  thus 
re-opening  the  navigation.    The  bridge  waa  opened  fbr 
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public  traffic  on  the  13th  of  January,  1826,  when  the 
London  and  Holyhead  mail  coach  passed  over  it  for  the 
first  time,  followed  by  the  commissioners  of  the  Holyhead 
roads,  the  engineers,  several  stage-coaches,  and  a  multitude 
of  people.  The  length  of  the  bridge  is  1,710  feet — nearly 
the  third  of  a  mile — the  distance  between  the  points  of  sus- 
pension of  the  main  bridge  being  559  feet;  the  total  weight 
of  iron  was  2,187  tons,  in  33,265  pieces,  and  the  total  coat 
of  the  bridge  and  its  approaches  was  £120,000.  A  similar 
suspension  bridge  was  thrown  over  the  estuary  at  Conway. 
The  works  commenced  in  April,  1822,  and  were  completed 
in  182C. 

Holyhead,  formerly  a  small  fishing  village,  has  grown  into 
a  considerable  town,  in  consequence  of  its  being  the  nearest 
and  most  convenient  place  of  embarkation  for  Ireland. 
Here  terminate  the  great  parliamentary  roads  from  London 
and  Chester.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Chester  and  Holy- 
head Railway,  in  connection  with  which  two  mail  packets 
start  for  Kingstown  daily.  Immense  sums  have  been  spent 
in  constructing  the  pier,  and  in  making  Holyhead  a  har- 
bour of  refuge.  The  works  inclose  an  area  of  316  acres, 
and  a  depth  of  at  least  six  and  a  half  fathoms  of  water. 
The  pier  extends  nearly  1,000  feet,  and  upon  it  is  an  arch 
of  Moua  marble,  commemorative  of  the  visit  of  George 
IV.  in  1821.  At  the  extremity  of  the  pier  is  a  lighthouse, 
exhibiting  a  white  light  fifty  feet  above  sea  level.  On 
South  Stack,  an  isolated  rock,  three  miles  west,  is  another 
lighthouse,  whose  light  is  produced  by  twenty-one  lamps, 
with  powerful  reflectors,  and  is  212  feet  above  high 
water  mark.  The  railway  trains  run  down  to  the  pier, 
so  that  passengers  can  step  into  the  steamers  at  once,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  troubling  themselves  about  luggage. 
At  Kingstown,  which  is  connected  by  a  railway  with 
Dublin,  trains  running  every  half-hour,  and  a  special  train 
running  alongside  the  mail  boats,  the  conveniences  for 
the  embarkation  and  landing  of  passengers  are  still  greater. 
A  commodious  b&vbour  is  inclosed  by  two  piers,  extending 
about  half  a  mile  into  the  sea ;  and  to  crown  the  contrast 
between  the  past  and  the  present,  passengers  may  go 
through  from  Dublin  to  London  in  eleven  hours,  at  a 
charge  of  £3  Is.  for  first  class  and  saloon,  and  £2  4s.  Cd. 
for  second  class  and  saloon.  The  City  of  Dublin 
Steam  Packet  Company  has  upon  the  line  four  splendid 
mail  pockets,  which  leave  Kingstown  every  morning  and 
evening,  and  perform  the  passage  to  Holyhead  in  three 
hours  and  forty-five  minutes.  Besides  the  mail  boats,  there 
is  a  large  passenger  traffic  in  other  steamers  from  all  the 
principal  sea-ports  of  Ireland  to  England,  while  cattle  and 
goods  of  all  sorts  are  conveyed  daily  in  Bteamers  to  Holy- 
head, Liverpool,  Fleetwood,  Bristol,  and  Glasgow,  so  that 
the  Channel,  instead  of  keeping  up  the  separation  between 
the  two  islands,  serves  more  effectually  to  unite  them  by 
facility  of  intercourse  and  identity  of  interests. 

The  effect  of  steam  communication  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  was  to  increase  very  greatly  the  traffic 
of  those  countries.  It  has  been  stated  that  iu  order  to 
save  the  salaries  of  one  or  two  junior  clerks,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  cease  keeping  any  official  records  of  this  traffic, 
with  the  exception  of  grain  and  flour.  In  the  absence  <if 
such  records,  we  can  only  arrive  at  an  approximation  to 


the  quantity  and  value  of  the  exports  and  imports.  It 
was,  however,  estimated  by  persons  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  that  the  quantity  of  agricultural  produce  imported 
into  Liverpool  alone  in  1832  was  worth  four  millions  and  a 
half  sterling ;  and  this  produce  consisted  chiefly  of  live 
stock — horses,  sheep,  and  pigs — which  could  not  have  been 
so  profitably  brought  over  by  sailing  vessels.  The  value  of 
agricultural  produce  brought  to  the  port  of  Bristol  from 
Ireland  iu  the  same  year  was  one  million  sterling.  The 
total  value  of  all  sorts  of  live  animals  brought  from  Ireland 
to  Liverpool  in  1837  was  £3,397,760.  One  of  the  most 
curious  items  in  the  traffic  is  the  egg  trade.  Formerly  eggs 
were  extremely  cheap  in  Ireland,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
rapid  conveyance  by  steam- boats,  they  are  bought  up  by 
agents  of  the  egg  merchants,  who  intercept  the  baskets  on 
the  roads  leading  to  sea-ports ;  and  the  consequence  is  that 
in  Dublin,  Cork,  Waterford,  Belfast,  Londonderry,  and 
Sligo  tkey  have  become  extremely  dear,  and  new-laid  eggs 
are  often  a  costly  luxury.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1832  no 
less  than  £100,000  was  paid  for  Irish  eggs  in  Liverpool  and 
Bristol  alone.  Were  it  possible  to  ascertain  the  amount  paid 
by  the  English  and  Scotch  for  this  article  of  consumption, 
it  would  be  scarcely  credible.  Looking  at  the  whole  traffic 
between  the  two  islands,  we  perceive  that  the  amount  of 
tonnage  employed  in  1849  was  250  per  cent  more  than  it 
was  in  1801.  Up  to  1826  the  increase  was  not  so  rapid  as 
subsequently,  it  being  then  only  62  per  cent,  on  the  whole 
period,  showing  an  annual  increase  of  2  J  per  cent.,  whereas 
for  tie  quarter  of  a  century  tbat  followed,  the  increase  was 
168  per  cent.,  the  annual  increase  being  8  per  cent. 

Trade  and  commerce  were  very  much  hampered  by  the 
old  system  of  weights  and  measures,  or  rather  the  want  of 
system  which  prevailed  before  1824,  when  the  gallon  varied 
in  size  with  the  nature  of  the  things  that  it  measured,  and 
the  Utmost  irregularity  and  discrepancy  prevailed  with  re- 
gard to  all  weights  and  measures  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  But  in  1624  an  act  was  passed  for 
ascertaining  and  establishing  uniformity  of  weights  and 
measures,  by  which  the  old  standards  of  weight  and  linear 
measure  that  had  been  long  in  use  in  England  were 
adopted,  and  made  applicable  to  the  whole  kingdom,  while 
the  measures  of  capacity  were  changed  and  rendered  uni- 
form. A  curious  mode  of  verifying  measure  and  weight, 
and  establishing  their  mutual  relations,  is  thus  described: — 
"The  contents  of  the  cube  of  the  sixth  part  of  the  length  of 
the  pendulum  vibrating  seconds  in  the  latitude  of  London, 
at  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  a  vacuum  (which  has  been  the 
element  for  establishing  linear  measure),  is  so  y^ij  near  the 
contents  of  the  imperial  standard  gallon,  that  the  difference 
is  only  three-tenths  of  a  cubic  inch ;  the  cube  of  the 
sixth  part  of  the  length  of  the  pendulum  being  277578, 
while  the  imperial  gallon  contains  277*274  cubic  inches; 
and  the  tenth  part  of  the  weight  of  an  imperial  gallon  of 
water,  at  a  temperature  exactly  one-sixth  part  of  the  dis- 
tance between  the  points  of  freeang  and  boiling.  Is  an 
imperial  standard  avoirdupois  pound.  The  standards  of 
both  weights  and  measures  are  thus  rendered  so  far  invari- 
able in  future,  that  they  are  found  to  be  independent  of  all 
artificial  measurements  and  graduations,  and  cart  be  at 
once  referred  to  nature  alone  for  their  prototypes.    True  is 
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assuredly  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  system,  which 
made  a  grain  of  corn,  the  human  foot,  and  the  distance 
which  a  man  can  extend  his  arms— all  things  which  are 
manifestly  liable  to  considerable  diversity — the  elements 
whence  to  determine  weight  and  measure." 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


irclgn  Commerce — NcctMitj-  o!  Fm  Trade 
lerce  irilh  Afrita— The  BI.yc  Trails 
poly  of  the  Eut  India  Comp 
Tbs  Co  floo  Trail  o—  London  Coffee-houlej— China;  the  T«  Treda—  Tn 
Dalies—  Currency— Coin— Inadeqitae j  of  a  Metallic  Currency— Pnpi 
Ilmur-  The  B  ank  of  England— Joint  Stock  Banks —The  Public  Herent 
—The  National  Debt— Terminable  Annnitlee-Nallonal  Income  an 
Eipendilare— Coat  of  the  National  Defencea-The  Sinking  Fund. 
ProgTeae  of  Ihe  National  Debt— SIMka— Paying  Power  of  the  EugDi 
Nation— III  Boom**— Work— Iocreeaa  of  Home*— Number  and  Coat  of 
DonKatle  Bervanla— Carriage*— Horace— Conrampllon  of  Cam 
Properly  Injured  agalna!  Fire— Ufa  Intrant—  Legacy  and  Pi 
Dullei— InveatmenU  In  House  Properly— The  Valse  of  Baal  Property 
rated  lor  Income  Tex— Seringa  Can t a. 

No  matter  how  active,  skilful,  and  persevering  the  people 
of  these  islands  might  be,  they  could  not  exist  in  surf 
numbers  without  foreign  commerce.  The  vast  hives  of 
national  industry,  unless  the  bees  went  abroad  and 
collected  their  stores  throughout  the  nations  of  Europe, 
each  bringing  home  his  share  and  contributing  his  part  to 
the  general  sum  of  wealth  and  enjoyment,  would  soon  ex- 
haust the  means  of  subsistence.  No  country  has  such 
advantages  for  foreign  commerce  as  England,  and  it  must 
bo  confessed  that  those  advantages  have  been  turned  to 
account  with  great  success,  notwithstanding  the  restrictive 
laws  with  which  our  trade  was  trammelled  for  so  long 
a  period.  With  a  limited  extent  of  soil  to  be  cultivated, 
we  moat  always  be  dependent  upon  foreign  countries  for  a 
large  portion  of  the  articles  wo  consume,  and  especially  for 
bread,  the  staff  of  life.  The  permanent  supply  of  our 
wants  must  therefore  be  secured  by  the  extension  of  our 
commercial  relations  with  countries  whose  interest  it  shall 
be  to  supply  us  with  the  productions  that  we  need,  and  to 
take  from  us  the  productions  that  we  have  to  sell.  We 
therefore  have  at  length  arrived  at  the  conclusion  upon 
which  the  national  mind  rests  as  upon  a  solid,  immovable 
bisie,  that  free  trade  is  our  true  policy ;  that,  in  fact,  it  is 
essential  to  our  national  well-being ;  and  that  no.  nun  of 
Bound  sense  can  ever  more  think  of  returning  to  the  same 
system  of  protection  which  everybody  now  sees  to  be  a  de- 
vice for  giving  high  prices  to  a  class  of  home-producers,  by 
enhancing  the  cost  of  living  to  the  great  mass  of  the  com- 
munity, intercepting  the  bounty  of  Providence,  and  arti- 
ficially limiting  the  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

In  1820  our  imports  of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise 
were  valued  at  £82,000,000;  our  exports  of  foreign  and 
colonial  merchandise  at  £10,000,000;  and  onr  exports 
of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  at 
£38,000,000.  In  1840  these  sums  had  respectively  in- 
creased to  £67,000,000,  £13,000,000,  and  £102,000,000, 
cutting  aside  odd  numbers.  From  1881  to  1840  the  average 
annual  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  was 
£45,000,000,  while  in  the  nine  subsequent  years  it  was 
near  £56,000,000.  From  1830  onwards  the  value  of  our 
exports  to  France  increased  six-fold,  notwithstanding  the 


jealous  system  of  protection  that  prevails  in  that  country. 
The  sphere  of  our  commercial  operations  was  being  continu- 
ally enlarged  from  year  to  year,  and  the  enterprise  of  our 
merchants  was  continually  opening  up  fresh  markets  in  dis- 
tant porta  of  the  world.  The  value  of  the  exports  of  British 
and  Irish  produce  in  1820  was  as  follows :— To  Northern 
Europe,  £11,000,000;  to  Southern  Europe,  £7,000,000;  to 
Africa,  £393,000 ;  to  Asia,  nearly  £4,000,000  ;  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  nearly  £4,000,000;  to  the 
British  North  American  Colonies  and  the  West  Indies, 
£5,750,000 ;  to  Central  and  South  America,  including 
Brazil,  £3,000,000.  The  total  value  of  our  exports  toforeign 
countries,  and  to  our  colonies  in  that  year,  was  £36,000,000. 
In  1840  we  exported  the  following  quantities,  which,  it 
will  be  seen,  show  a  large  increase  : — To  Northern 
Europe,  about  £12,000,000  ;  to  Southern  Europe, 
£9,000,000;  to  Africa,  £1,500,000;  to  Asia,  £9,000,000 . 
to  the  United  States,  £5,250,000;  to  the  British  North 
American  Colonies,  £6,500,000  ;  to  the  foreign  West 
Indies,  £1,000,000 ;  to  Central  and  Southern  America,  in- 
cluding Brazil,  £6,000,000 ;  total,  £51,000,000 :  showing 
an  increase  of  £15,000,000  in  the  annual  value  of  our  ex- 
ports to  foreign  countries  during  twenty  years. 

The  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  small 
amount  of  our  exports  to  Africa.  During  the  five  years 
ending  1844,  it  did  not  reach  £5,000,000,  the  half  of  which 
went  to  the  British  settlements  on  the  Gambia,  Sierra 
Leone,  Cape  Coast  Castle,  and  Accrah.  In  a  district  em- 
bracing, between  the  Gambia  and  Angola,  nearly  4,000. 
miles  of  coast,  and  containing  at  least  30,000,000  of 
inhabitants,  the  quantity  of  British  manufactures  con- 
sumed was  not  more  than  £200,000  per  annum.  The 
African  population  is  no  doubt  in  a  semi -barbarous  state, 
but  this  is  Inevitable,  from  the  utter  insecurity  of  life  and 
property  arising  chiefly  from  the  slave  trade.  The  land 
lies  waste  because  those  who  would  be  disposed  to  cultivate 
it  oould  never  count  upon  reaping  what  they  sowed.  They 
could  not  even  venture  abroad  into  the  fields  without  being 
liable  to  be  captured,  carried  off,  and  sold  as  slaves.  The 
natives  are  willing  enough  to  trade  with  us,  and  the  re- 
sources of  large  tracts  of  the  country  are  of  the  richest 
description.  But  our  merchant  vessels  had  no  ehance  in 
competing  with  the  alave  traders,  for  when  one  of  the 
latter  appeared  off  the  coast,  all  industrial  occupations  were 
stopped,  and  bands  of  marauders  went  into  the  country  to 
seise  all  the  members  of  neighbouring  tribes  they  could  lay 
hold  upon,  in  order  to  sell  them.  Were  law  and  order 
established,  were  life  and  property  protected,  Africa  would 
furnish  a  boundless  field  for  commerce,  and  we  should  be 
able  to  Bee  realised  in  our  day  the  almost  fabulous  produc- 
tiveness of  ancient  times,  when  Africa  pceseased  regular 
and  powerful  governments.  Mr.  Layard  has  said,  "  The 
Delta  of  the  Niger  alone,  if  cleared  and  cultivated,  would 
support  a  population  in  proportion  to  its  area  far  exceeding 
anything  known  in  Europe.  Its  square  surface  is  equal  to 
the  whole  of  Ireland ;  it  is  intersected  in  all  directions  by 
navigable  branches  of  the  parent  stream,  forming  so  many 
natural  channels  for  communication  ;  it  is  altogether  com- 
posed of  the  richest  alluvial  soil,  which  now  teems  with  a 
rank,  luxuriant  vegetation,  oomprisirg  all  the  varieties  of 
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the  palm-tree,  besidei  teak,  wood,  cedar,  ebony,  mahogany, 
and  dye-woods.  The  sugar-cane  grows  wild  in  the  bush, 
and  the  palm-not  rota  upon  the  ground,  unheeded  and 
neglected.  The  population  of  this  Delta,  I  should  consider, 
does  not  exceed  half  a  million."  Yet  our  commerce  with 
this  rich  district,  so  happily  formed  by  nature  for  a  great 
commercial  emporium,  does  not  exceed,  as  Mr.  Porter  re- 
marks, the  value  of  the  eggs  sent  from  Ireland  to  the  single 
port  of  Liverpool.  The  cultivation  of  cotton  is  specially 
adapted  not  only  to  the  soil  and  climate,  hut  to  the  nature 
and  habits  of  the  negro  population.  So  that  England  has 
the  greatest  possible  interest  in  the  extension  of  Christian 
civilisation  and  good  government  in  Africa. 

Our  commerce  with  India  increased  during  the  half 
century  terminating  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
reign  to  the  extent  of  nearly  200  per  cent,  while  the 
opening  of  the  trade  with  China  gave  a  great  impulse  to 
our  important  commerce  with  that  part  of  the  world.  The 
East  India  Company's  charter  expired  in  1834,  and  then, 
for  the  first  time,  a  distinction  was  made  between  the 
exports  to  India  and  China,  The  declared  value  of  Eng- 
lish manufactures  exported  to  China  ia  1831  was  £800,000 ; 
in  1836  it  was  £1,850,000.  In  several  subsequent  years 
it  was  much  lower  than  this,  but  it  reached  about  double 
that  amount  in  1644  and  1645.  The  monopoly  of  the 
East  India  Company  always  crippled  our  trade  with  the 
East,  and  it  is  only  now,  when  freedom  and  good  govern- 
ment are  so  rapidly  developing  the  resources  of  the  country, 
and  creating  a  prosperity  never  known  in  that  part  of  the 
world  before,  that  we  can  fully  conceive  the  paralysing 
power  of  the  incubus  that  rested  so  long  upon  our  Indian 
empire.  A  discriminating  duty  of  28s.  per  cwt.,  or  .50 
per  cent.,  was  imposed  upon  coffee  grown  in  British  India, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  West  Indian  planters.  The  effect  of 
the  reduction  in  1825  was  to  increase  the  consumption  of 
coffee,  in  six  years,  from  8,000,0001b.  to  22,000,0001b. 
"  The  price  of  fine  Jamaica  coffee,  which  at  the  time  the 
duty  was  reduced  was  about  90s.  per  cwt.,  advanced, 
through  the  demands  of  the  consumers,  to  125s.  per  cwt., 
but  without  producing  any  increased  production.  The 
quantity  annually  imported  of  British  plantation  coffee,  in 
the  five  years  that  preceded  the  reduction  of  the  duty  in 
1825,  avenged  30,280,3601b. ;  and  the  average  quantity 
imported  In  the  five  years  from  1832  to  1836,  reached  only 
19,612,1601b.,  being  a  reduction  of  34  per  cent,  in  the 
supply,  notwithstanding  the  inability  of  the  West  India 
planters  to  keep  pace  with  the  wants  of  the  English  con- 
sumers. In  September,  1835,  our  tariff  was  so  far  modi- 
fied, that  coffee  imported  from  the  British  possessions  in 
India,  if  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  its  being  the 
actual  produce  of  those  possessions,  was  admitted  to 
consumption  on  payment  of  the  same  rate  of  duty  as 
British  plantation  coffee.  The  quantity  of  East  India 
coffee  taken  for  consumption  while  the  duty  remained  at 
9d.  per  lb.  advanced,  because  of  the  increasing  price  of 
West  India  coffee,  from  about  300,0001b.  per  annum  to 
about  1,500,0001b.  The  assimilation  of  the  rates  of  duty 
did  not  take  effect  until  two-thirds  of  1 835  had  elapsed ;  but 
in  that  year  the  consumption  of  East  India  coffee  advanced 
to  6,696,7911b ,  and  in  1837  reached  9,114,7931b." 


In  1824  the  consumption  of  coffee  in  the  United  King- 
dom was  8,250,0001b.,  and  the  duties  were — on  foreign 
coffee,  2a.  6d.  per  lb. ;  East  India,  Is.  6  J. ;  British  Wen 
India,  Is.  per  lb.  In  the  name  year  the  consumption  was 
—of  foreign  coffee,  1,5401b.;  East  India,  313,0001b.; 
West  India,  about  600,0001b.  In  the  following  year,  Mr. 
Uuskisson  reduced  the  duties  on  these  several  kinds  to 
Is.  '3d.,  3d.,  and  6d.,  respectively,  which  caused  a  rapid 
increase  in  the  consumption.  In  1840  the  consumption 
was— of  East  and  West  India,  14,500,0001b. ;  and  of 
foreign,  H,000,0001b.  In  1821,  7,250,0001b.  of  coffee 
were  consumed  by  fourteen  millions  of  people  in  Great 
Britain.  In  1841,  27,250,0001b.  were  consumed  by 
eighteen  and  a  half  millions  of  people.  In  the  former 
year  the  duty  per  lb.  on  British  plantation  coffee  was  It., 
and  the  sum  contributed  per  head  to  the  revenue  was  6i  ; 
in  the  latter  year  the  duty  was  61.,  and  the  sum  con- 
tributed per  head  to  the  revenue  was  lOjd. — a  striking 
illustration  of  the  bad  policy  of  high  duties,  lookisg  only 
to  the  revenue  even,  without  reference  to  the  privations 
which  they  inflict  upon  the  people.  In  1835  the  duty  on 
coffee  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  £652,000. 
Chicory  has  also  become  an  important  article  of  commerce 
in  this  country.  In  1840  the  quantity  of  raw  chicory 
retained  for  home  consumption  was  nearly  4,000cwt., 
its  value  being  9s.  6d.  per  cwt.,  and  the  duty  20s.  per 
cwt.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  there  was 
scarcely  a  coffee-house  in  London  to  which  the  humbler 
classes  could  resort,  or  where  a  cup  of  this  exhilarating 
beverage  could  be  had  for  less  than  6d.  In  1844  the 
number  of  coffee-houses  in  London  was  above  600,  in 
some  of  which  from  700  to  800  persona  a  day  were  sup- 
plied, at  the  rate  of  Id.  per  cup,  and  in  others  from 
1,500  to  1,600  persons  were  served  at  ljd.  a  cop.  All 
these  houses  were  well  supplied  with  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers,  and  with  magazines  and  other  publications, 
for  the  use  of  those  who  frequented  them ;  so  that  for  two 
or  three  pence  a  working  man  might  get  his  cup  of  coffee, 
a  roll  of  bread,  and  the  reading  of  the  public  journals, 
being  thus  put  upon  a  level  in  point  of  facilities  for 
obtaining  information  with  regard  to  current  history  with 
the  wealthiest  men  in  the  land. 

The  tea  trade  with  China  was  used  by  the  East  India 
Company  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  itself,  by  an  enor- 
mous tax  upon  the  British  consumer.  During  one  hundred 
years  it  ranged  from  2s.  to  4s.  in  the  pound  excise  duty,  with 

customs  duty  of  14  per  cent.,  down  to  a  total  minimum 
duty  of  124  per  cent.    The  former  duty  w 
200  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  c 
effect,  as  might  be  expected,  was  an  enormous  amount  of 

inggling.  The  monopoly  of  the  company  was  abolished ; 
it  was  made  lawful  for  any  person  to  import  tea  by 
4  William  IV.,  cap.  65  ;  and  the  trade  was  opened  on  the 
22nd  of  April,  1834.  The  ad  vatortn  duties  were 
abolished,  and  all  the  bohea  tea  imported  for  home  con- 
tumption  was  charged  with  a  customs  duty  of  Is.  6ii 
per  lb. ;  congou,  and  other  teas  of  superior  quality,  were 
charged  2s.  2d.  per  lb.,  and  some  3s.  per  lb.  In  1836 
these  various  duties  gave  place  to  a  uniform  one  of  2s.  Id. 
per  lb.,  which,  with  the  addition  of  5  per  cent.,  imposed 
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in  1810,  continued  till  1651,  when  the  penny  ru  re- 
moved. In  1853  the  duty  was  lightened,  with  a  view  to 
i(B  permanent  redaction  to  Is.  in  the  pound  in  1866. 
The  Russian  war  interfered  with  this  plan,  and  caused 
a  rise  from  1b,  fid.  to  Is.  9J.  In  1857  this  war  duty 
was  again  reduced  to  Is.  5d.,  at  which  it  remained 
till  the  present  year  (1863),  when  the  6d.  has  been  struck 
off,  and  the  duty  is  now  Is.  in  the  pound.  During  the 
last  year  of  restricted  trade  (1839),  our  aggregate  importa- 
tions amounted  to  32,000,000  lbs. ;  during  the  first  year  of 
free  trade,  theybouodednpto«,000,000  lbs.;  and  in  1856 
they  had  attained  86,000,000  lbs.    The  average  price  of  tea 


that  empire  is  about  £12,000,000.  This  is  but  a  small 
amount  compared  with,  what  it  will  be  when  freedom  of 
intercourse  is  completely  established,  in  pursuance  of  the 
treaty  of  Tien-tain.  It  is  a  strange  anomaly  that,  with 
all  this  busy  traffic,  the  Chinese  have  do  coinage,  except 
the  copper  token,  or  cash,  which  is  not  a  tenth  of  a  penny ; 
and  all  but  the  most  trifling  payments  are  made  either  in 
foreign  money  or  by  the  weight  of  silver. 

The  vast  commercial  transactions  daily  and  hourly 
carried  on  by  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  require 
a  circulating  medium  adapted  to  their  magnitude,  and 
capable  of  expanding  according  to  the  requirements  of 


per  lb.,  including  duty,  in  1834,  was  4s.  4d.  In  1821  the 
total  quantity  of  tea  imported  into  Great  Britain  was 
upwards  of  31,000,000  lbs.,  and  its  value  £1,873,886 ;  in 
1834  the  quantity  was  about  35,000,000  lbs.,  and  the 
value  about  £2,000,000.  The  change  of  habits  among 
the  British  people  with  regard  to  diet  may  be  inferred 
from  the  increased  consumption  of  tea  during  a  century- 
In  1760,  7,000,000  people  consumed  3,861,000  lbs.  of 
tea ;  in  1859,  28,900,000  people  consumed  76,300,000  lbs. 
of  tea.  Of  all  the  nations  of  the  East,  the  Chinese  are 
the  most  addicted  to  traffic.  The  Middle  Kingdom  has 
been  described  as,  throughout  its  length  and  breadth,  a 
perpetual  fair.  The  annual  value  of  our  direct  trade  with 
132.— Sew  Suns, 


society.  We  can  scarcely  conceive  it  possible  that  business 
could  be  conducted  among  us  on  the  Chinese  plan  of 
weighing  the  precious  metals  iu  paying  for  goods,  or  in 
bartering  one  commodity  for  another.  Still  less  could  we 
suppose  it  possible  to  conduct  the  commerce  of  the  country 
according  to  the  primitive  methods  of  nations  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  civilisation,  who  endeavoured  te  establish  a  rude 
standard  of  value  by  the  number  of  the  skins  of  wild 
animals,  or  the  number  of  cattle.  Pecunia  is  derived  from 
pecus,  which  seems  to  prove  that  cattle  had  been  the 
primitive  money  of  the  Romans,  as  they  undoubtedly  were 
that  of  the  ancient  Germans,  whose  laws  uniformly  fixed 
the  amount  of  the  penalties  to  be  paid  for  offences  in 
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cattle.  Corn  was  also  nsed  to  represent  money  in  an 
ciont  nations.  Salt  is  said  to  be  nsed  in  Aby&iuia 
03  the  standard,  and  dried  fish  in  Iceland.  Pieces 
of  loathe*,  shells,'  nails,  and  various  other  things, 
have  been  agreed  upon  as  representatives  of  value  and 
mediums  of  exchange,  by  which,  in  the  early  stages  of 
society,  men  might  get  for  goods  they  did  not  waut 
something  that  would  enable  them  to  purchase  goods  they 
did  want.  For  example,  the  shoemaker  wants  bread  for 
the  support  of  his  family,  and  is  ready  to  give  shoes  in 
exchange,  but  the  baker  docs  not  want  shoes;  therefore 
the  shoemaker  must  obtain  for  his  goods  something  which 
the  baker  does  want,  and  this  something  must  be  available 
to  purchase  anything  that  he  may  require  for  conducting 
his  business  or  supporting  his  family.  The. need  of  a 
medium  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  barter,  which  wonld 
never  do  in  a  civilised  state  of  society,  with  innumerable 
artificial  wants  and  complicated  relations,  was  universally 
felt ;  therefore  there  must  be  n  medium  of  exchange,  a 
circulating  standard  of  value,  which  baa  been  called  cur- 
rency. The  materials  selected  for  this  purpose  must  be 
intrinsically  valuable,  durable,  portable.  Theso  purposes 
are  best  answered  by  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  which  all 
civilised  nations  have  agreed  to  cut  up  in  bits,  and  Stamp 
with  a  certain  value,  being  of  known  weight  and  fineness 
of  quality.  In  order  to  secure  these  objects,  the  state  has 
taken  upon  itself  the  duty  of  assaying,  shaping,  and 
stamping  the  metal,  and  issuing  it  from  the  Mint.  Coin- 
ing of  money  by  private  parties  is  treated' «a  a  crime 
against  the  sovereign,  to  whom  the  coin  of  the.  realm 
technically  belongs.  Formerly,  this  mode  of  robbing 
society  was  punished  with  death  ;  now  the  penalty  is  miti- 
gated, and  therefore  more  certainly  inflicted. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  mystery. connected  with 
the  subject  of  money  and  currency,  and  serious  mistakes 
about  the  purpose  which  a  currency  U  to  serve;  This  is 
simply  to  supply  cash  enough  for  carrying' on  the  business 
of  society.  Any  amount  of  coined  rfioney  beyond  the 
necessary  reserve  to  meet  the  public  demand  in  this  respect 
is  waste.  The  rationale  of  a  currency  tatrt>een  briefly  and 
very  clearly  expressed  by  a  recent  writer,  who  says: — 
"  All  the  fundamental  laws  of  enrreridy-have  now  been 
established  by  the  examination  of  a  purely  metallic  cur- 
rency. We  have  seen,  first,  that  one  commodity  is  selected 
to  supersede  barter  in  effecting  exchanges,  and  to  measure 
the  value  of  all  other  commodities.  Secondly,  that  this 
commodity  possesses  an  intrinsic  value  of  its  own,  deter- 
mined in  the  same  manner  as,  the  value  of  all  other  com- 
modities, and  subject  to  the  same  general  laws  with  them. 
Thirdly,  that  there  exists  in  society  a  certain  demand  for 
the  use  of  this  commodity,  a  certain,  work  to  be  performed 
by  it  as  an  instrument  of  exchange  ;  and  that  the  quantity 
of  this  currency  in  circulation,  as  of  any  other  commodity, 
may  be  deficient,  full,  or  in  excess,  compared  with  this 
work  or  demand.  Fourthly,  that  when  the  currency  is  full, 
every  addition  made  to  it  by  importation  of  the  metal  of 
which  it  is  composed,  finds  no  demand  for  its  use,  and 
must  go  into  store,  useless  and  inoperative,  among  other 
articles  with  which  the  market  may  be  glutted  ;  and  that 
the  only  use  to  which  this  surplus  can  be  put  is  to  export 


it  abroad  for  the  purchase  of  commodities  whicli  can  paa 
into  actual  consumption.  It  has  been  thus  shown  that  a 
so-called  drain  'of  gold  is  a  beneficial  operation,  and  a 
retention  of  the  gold  a  pure  tud  uncompensated  waste 
Fifthly,  that  whilst  a  real  commodity  in  the  form  of  coin  is 
the  sole  measure  of  Value,  promises  or  pledges  to  pay  that 
coin,  by  the  side  of  and  supplementing  coin,  perform  the 
full  work  of  currency  as  Instruments  of  exchange;  and 
that  the  amount  of  coin  practically  required  in  any  country 
depends,  in  a  very  great  measure,  on  the  extent  and 
efficiency  of  the  subsidiary  currency— on  the  use,  that  is,  of 
bills,  cheques,  book-credits,  and  the  like."  * 

The  condition  of  the  country  in  regard  to  the  coiuiil 
money  in  circulation  during  the  early  years  of  the  preset". 
century  was  exceedingly  unsatisfactory.  The  ebillinss 
and  sixpences,  tenpences  and  fivepencea,  that  passed  frotu 
hand  to  hand  by  common  consent,  were  almost  all  of  them 
blank  pieces  of  silver,  intrinsically  worth  less  than  half  the 
at  which  they  were  current.  Guineas,  half-guineas, 
and  gold  pieces  of  the  value  of  seven  shillings  were  occa- 
sionally seen  ;  but  the  rapid  advance  in  the  market  price 
of  gold  withdrew  them  from  circulation.  There  were  also 
Spanish  dollars,  stamped  with  a  diminutive  impress  of  the 
king's  head,  at  the  rate  of  4s.  GJ.  each.  Then  the  Back 
of  England  was  authorised  to  issue  tokens  value  Is.  GJ., 
3s.,  and  5s.  -  There  was  not  any  silver  coinage  by  thu 
state  until  1816,  except  small  coins  to  be  distributed  inalms 
by  (lie  king,  list  ween  1806  and  1810  grants  amounting 
to  £102,000  were  made  by  parliament  for  the  erection  of 
the  Resent  Strati  which  wascompleted  in  1818.  Thene- 
constitution  of  the  Mint  was  founded  on  the  report  of  the 
Honourable  WeDesley  Pole,  who  held  the  office  of  master  of 
the  Mint,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  some  of  our  most 
distinguished  statesmen— namely,  Mr.  George  Tiernej, 
Mr.-J.  C.  Herries,  Lord  Auckland,  Mr.  J.  Abercrombie, 
Mr.  A.  iWing,  Mr.  Henry  Laboucbere,  Mr.  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone, Sir  George  Clarke,  and  Mr.  R.  L.  Shell.  From  a 
return  made  by  the  Company  of  Moneyers  to  a  committee 
of  the  H&obb  of  Commons,  in  the  year  1837,  it  appears  that 
the  amount  of  gold  coined  from  1558  to  1830  wu 
£151,000,000;  and  of  silver,  £39,000,000.  In  1817  the 
gold  coinage  amounted  to  £1,500,000,  and  the  silver  to 
about  £4,500,000.  From  1816  till  1853  the  total  coinage 
at  the  royal  Mint  was— gold,  £121,000,000,  and  silver 
nearly  £15,000,000.  In  the  last  year  mentioned  the 
quantity  of  gold  coined  was  nearly  £12,000,000. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  a  metallic  currency,  though 
the  best  that  could  be  adopted  as  a  standard,  was  wholly 
inadequate  to  meet,  the  requirements  of  the  commercial 
world  and  of  duly  life.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  bills  of  exchange  and  paper  money.  Ileece 
the  establishment  of  banks,  and  the  issue  of  bank  note' 
which  are  not,  like  bills  of  exchange,  mere  securities  or 
documents  for  debts,  but,  as  Lord  Mansfield  says,  "arc 
treated  as  money  in  the  ordinary  course  and  transactions  of 
business  by  the  general  consent  of  mankind ;  and  on  pay- 
ment of  them  whenever  a  receipt  is  required,  the  receipts 
are  always  given  as  for  money,  not  as  for  securities  or 
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notes.  But  unless  the  issue  of  snch  notes  be  very  carefully 
regulated,  and  security  be  taken  that  there  shall  be  the 
capability  of  redeeming  them  with  the  precious  metals, 
they  may  be  found  to  be  quite  worthless,  as  they  have  been 
to  the  cost  of  multitudes,  -when  joint  stock  banks  hare 
broken  down.  To  guard  against  this  danger,  while  at  the 
sams  time  having  a  sufficient  paper  currency  for  the  pur- 
poses of  commerce,  has  been  the  object  of  legislation  in 
this  country,  and  the  best  means  of  effecting  this  object 
has  been  the  constant  subject  of  keen  discussion  among 
writers  on  currency  and  banking.  Several  of  these, 
namely,  Mr.  D.  Ricardo,  Mr.  Clay,  Colonel  Torreas,  and 
Mr.  S.  Ricardo,  have  advocated  the  establishment  of  a 
national  bank  "  under  the  management  of  competent 
functionaries,  qualified  by  the  possession,  not  of  Bank 
stock,  but  of  economical  science;  appointed,  not  by  the 
holders  of  Bank  stock,  but  by  the  government ;  responsible, 
not  to  their  co-proprietors,  but  to  parliament ;  and  haying 
for  their  first  object  and  primary  dnty  the  protection,  not 
of  their  own  eorporata  property,  but  of  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  nation."  The  want  of  sach  a  body  as  this 
seemed  to  arise  from  the  failure  of  the  Bank  of  England  to 
regulate  its  issues  and  its  rates  of  discount  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  over-trading  and  panics,  and  from 
the  ineffectual  character  of  the  cheques  upon  private  banks 
of  issue  in  the  provinces.  These  matters  have  been  already 
treated  in  the  course  of  this  history ;  but,  as  indicative  of 
national  progress,  we  may  advert  now  to  the  amount  of 
paper  money  in  circulation  at  different  epochs  during  the 
period  under  review.  The  value  of  the  coin  and  bullion  in 
the  Bank  of  England  in  the  last  weeks  of  February, 
May,  August,  and  November,  1825,  respectively,  was 
£2,300,000,  £4,300,000,  £6,600,000,  and  £8,900,000  ;  and 
in  February  following  it  amounted  to  £10,000,000.  The 
notes  of  the  Bank  in  circulation  in  the  same  weeks 
amounted  to  £34,900,000,  £21,900,000,  £21,300,000,  and 
£19,900,000. 

About  this  time  provision  was  made  by  parliament 
for  the  establishment  of  joint  stock  banks  of  issue,  but 
they  were  not  permitted  to  carry  on  their  business 
nearer  to  London  than  sixty-five  miles.  In  1834  the 
Bank  of  England  notes  in  circulation  amounted  in  round 
numbers  to  £18,000,000,  the  country  bank-notes  in 
circulation  to  £10,000,000,  and  the  amount  of  bullion 
held  by  the  Bank  of  England  was  £10,003,000.  In  1837 
the  Bank  of  England  issued  £17,000,000,  and  had 
£4,000,000  of  bullion  ;  while  the  joint  stock  banks  issu 
£12,000,000.  The  Bank  of  England  was  authorised 
issue  £14,000,000  beyond  the  value  of  bullion  in 
coffers.  This  was  made  up  of  £11,000,000,  the  amount  of 
its  capital,  which  was  lent  permanently  to  government  at  3 
per  cent,  interest,  and  £3,000,000  of  public  securities, 
bearing  interest,  which  the  bank  of  issue  was  empowered 
to  hold  for  that  purpose.  "  Under  this  system  the  Bank 
most  be  always  provided  with  the  means  of  discharging  on 
demand  all  its  notes  in  excess  of  £14,000,000,  for  which 
remaining  sum  the  public  holds,  in  the  hands  of  the 
government,  the  best  possible  security,  that  of  the  property 
of  the  Bank.  No  question  as  to  the  solvency  of  the  estab- 
lishment can  therefore  ever  arise,  while  it  is  hardly  possible 


to  conceive  that  a  drain  upon  the  treasure  of  the  Bonk 
should  ever  be  carried  so  far  as  to  reduce  its  outstanding 
notes  tosolowalevelas£14,000,000."  •  With  regard  to 
the  issues  of  private  and  joint  sto?k  banks,  it  was  provided 
by  the  act  of  1844,  which  renewed  for  ten  years  the 
charter  of  the  Bank  of  England,  that  "no  person  other 
than  a  banker  who  on  the  6th  of  May,  1844,  was  lawfully 
issuing  liia  own  notes,  shall  make  or  issue  bank-notes  in 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom."  The  privilege  of  such 
issue  wss  continued  to  them,  but  the  amount  in  each  case 
was  restricted  to  what  constituted  their  actual  issues,  upon 
the  average,  of  the  two  preceding  years,  while  security  wss 
provided  that  the  amount  should  not  be  exceeded,  by  requir- 
ing a  weekly  publication  of  the  issues  in  the  GazitU. 

The  best  financial  system  is  one  which  imposes  taxes  only 
for  the  purposes  of  revenue,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
press  least  heavily  upon  the  springs  of  industry,  and  to 
create  the  fewest  possible  impediments  to  social  progress ; 
while  the  revenue  should  be  only  what  is  necessary  for 
carrying  on  the  government  of  the  country,  maintaining  i  ta 
dignity,  and  protecting  it  from  invasion.  In  this  way  the 
national  resources  are  most  freely  developed,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  public  wealth  is  rapidly  increased,  and  a  vast  fund  is 
accumulated,  on  which  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  can 
draw  whenever  danger  threatens,  or  a  war  becomes  in- 
evitable. Our  financial  system  is  far  from  being  perfect, 
but  we  have  got  upon  the  right  path,  and  our  legislature  is 
by  degrees  unlearning  the  errors  of  the  past,  and  making 
better  provision  for  tho  future,  though  it  hu  still  much  to 
Icoru  in  tho  way  of  economy.  In  1620  the  amount  of 
revenue  paid  into  the  exchequer  as  the  produce  of  taxation 
was  £54,000,000.  The  interest  upon  the  National  Debt 
was  £31,000,000,  and  the  sums  applied  to  the  redemption 
of  public  debt  was  about  £2,000,000.  At  the  some  time 
the  current  annual  expenditure  was  £21,000,000.  Tho 
revenue  increased  to  £59,000,000  in  1824.,  after  which  it 
declined  to  £50,000,000  in  1830,  when  the  annual 
expenditure  was  reduced  to  £18,000,000.  In  1840  the 
revenue  was  £47,000,000,  and  the  interest  on  the  public 
debt  £29,000,000 ;  the  total  amount  paid  and  expended 
being  £49,000,000. 

The  atate  of  the  unredeemed  public  debt  on  the  5th  of 
January,!  81 C,  was  £81 0,311,939  of capital,and  £30,458,204 
of  annual  charge.  The  surplus  revenue  that  has  been 
applied  to  the  redemption  of  the  National  Debt  between 
that  date  and  January,  1649,  amounted  to  £45,779,000 ; 
and  the  amount  of  terminable  annuities  was  increased 
from  £1,888,835  to  £3,755,000.  The  tables  first  adopted 
for  the  creation  of  terminable  annuities  in  1808  were 
incorrect,  and  entailed  a  lose  of  £10,000  upon  the  public, 
besides  leaving  the  annual  sum  of  £23,000  to  pay  for  an 
indefinite  time.  Mr.  Finkyson  estimated  the  loss  to 
the  public  through  miscalculation  in  1827  as  proceeding 
at  the  rate  of  £8,000  per  week,  and  that  during  the  three 
previous  months  it  had  exceeded  £95,000.  "It  is  quite 
impossible,"  says  Mr.  Porter,  "  that  any  similar  series  of 
blunders  could  have  been  committed  by  any  private  per- 
sons, or  association  of  individuals,  whose  vigilance  would  have 
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been  sufficiently  preserve!  by  their  private  interest ;  and  it 
is  disgraceful  that  the  government,  which  could  bave  tit  all 
times  commanded  the  assistance  of  the  most  ac 
plished  actuaries,  should  hare  fallen  into  them.  It  is  yet 
more  disgraceful,  that  after  the  evil  had  been  discovered, 
and  pressed  upon  its  notice,  bo  many  years  were  suffered  tc 
elapse  before  any  step  wag  taken  to  put  a  atop  to  tbo 
■waste  of  the  public  money."  •  In  the  fourth  report  of  the 
select  committee  on  "Public  Income  and  Expenditure," 
printed  by  order  or  the  House  of  Commons  in  1828, 
have  statements  of  the  public  income  and  expend  it  are  for 
three  periods,  and  similar  statements  have  been  given  down 
~to  the  year  ISM,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  expen- 
diture for  ten  yean  ending  January,  1802,  was  nearly 
£448,000,000,  the  income  being  less  than  £559,000,000 ; 
so  that  the  amount  of  expenditure  more  than  income 
about  £100,000,000— a  formidable  accumulation  of  debt 
in  the  course  of  ten  years.  During  that  period  the  en 
£381,000,000  was  raised  by  the  creation  of  debt.  But 
these  were  small  flume  compared  with  the  accounts  of  the 
fourteen  years  ending  tho  5th  of  January,  1616.  The  ex- 
penditure during  those  fourteen  ycara  reached  the  almost 
fabulous  amount  of  one  billion  and  nearly  sixty  millions 
sterling;  the  income  during  the  same  time  being  something 
over  £800,000,000.  The  amonnt  raised  by  the  creation  of 
debt  daring  the  period  was  £900,000,000,  and  tl»  expen. 
diture  exceeded  the  income  by  £236,000,000.  Again,  it 
the  period  of  twelve  years,  which  ended  on  the  5th  of 
January,  1858,  the  income  was  £670,000,000,  and  the 
expenditure  £040,000,000.  During  that  period  wo  raised 
by-the  creation  of  debt  £540,000,000  ;  the  income  having 
exceeded  the  expenditure  by  £29,000,000.  Lastly,  during 
the  twenty-two  yean  that  ended  January  5th,  1850,  the 
income  amounted  to  one  billion  and  ninety -two  thousand 
sterling,  and  the  expenditure  to  one  billion  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  sterling;  the  income  exceeding  the  expendi- 
ture by  £10,000,000.  It  appears  from  these  statements  that 
dorrag  the  thirty- five  years  of  peace  between  1816  and  1850, 
the  excessof  income  over  expenditure  had  been  £45,779,000. 
"  At  this  rate,"  says  Mr.  Porter,  "it  would  require  316 
years  of  peace  to  cancel  the  debt  incurred  during  twenty- 
fbur  yean  of  war,  or  thirteen  years  for  one.  Bat  tbe  com- 
parison is  even  more  unfavourable  than  this,  because  at  tho 
time  of  borrowing  the  rate  of  interest  was  high,  and  the 
value  of  pnblic  securities  low ;  whereas,  at  the  time  of 
liquidation  the  reverse  of  these  circumstances  is  expe- 
rienced ;  so  that,  on  the  most  favourable  supposition,  it 
requires  fifteen  years  of  saving  in  peace  to  repair  the  evil 
consequences  of  one  year  of  war  expenditure ;  at  which 
rate  our  successors  who  may  be  living  about  the  close  of 
the  twenty-second  century  might,  if  daring  aH  that  time 
the  nation  should  remain  at  peace,  find  themselves  relieved 
from  that  portion  of  the  public  debt  which  was  contracted 
since  J792.  On  the  other  hand,  this  period  would  be 
somewhat  hastened  by  the  extinction  of  that  part  of 
our  public  debt  which  consists  of  terminable  and  life 
annuities." 
The  national  defences  during  the  first  half  of  the  present 
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century  cost  the  country  more  than  £1,200,000,000,  «f 
which  55}  per  ocafc.  was  spent  daring  the  fourteen  years 
ofwar.  and  the  remaining  47  ^  r.eroart.  dnring  thirty- free 
yean  of  peace.  During  the  wh^poriodofiorty-runoyeaTT., 
the  army  cost  £638,000,000;  the  navy,  £458,000,000; 
the  ordnance,  £119,000,900.  During  trie  last  ten  years  of 
the  war  we  advanced,  in  loans  and  subsidies  to  foreign 
powers,  more  than  £30,000,000.  Since  1817  a  licdaotiuu 
has  been  made  of  about  £90,000,000  front  the  principal  of 
the  National  Debt, and  about  £6,500,000  from  the  interest 
on  its  account.  This  redaction  h»  been  effected  diiefiy 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  tall  in  the  rate  of  interest  since 
the  peace,  and  offering  to  pay  off  the  holders  of  the  different 
stocks,  unless  they  consented  to  accept  of  a  reduced  pay- 
ment; and  had  it  not  been  for  the  practice  of  futding 
large  capitals  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  the  saving  in  this 
way  would  have  been  far  gpcatir. 

A  "  sinking  fond,"  for  tho  extinction  of  public  debt, 
\s  established  by  Sir  Robert  Walnole  in  171-C,  but  osed  up 
1783.  Having  done  tittle  in  time  of  peace,  and  nothing 
time  of  war,  towards  the  discharge  of  the  National  Debt, 
the  purpose  of  ita  inviolable  application  was  abandoned, 
and  tho  hopes  entertained  of  its  efficacy  entu-orv  disap- 
pointed. A  new  sinking  fund  was  established  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  in  1786,  to  1»  formodbytfae  appropriation  to  it  of 
£1,000,000  per  annum,  which  was  to  be  allowed  to  accu- 
mulate at  compound  interest  by  the  addition  of  tbe  divi- 
dends on  the  stock  which  it  purchased,  till  it  amounted  to 
£4,000,000,  after  which  the  dividends  arising  from  the 
stock  purchased  were  to  be  applied  to  the  diminution  of 
taxes,  or  any  other  object  that  parliament  might  direct. 
Further  additions  were  made  to  the  fund  j  and  in  1792  a 
sinking  fund  of  a  new  character  was  aonstitsted,  by  which 
it  was  proposed  that,  besides  a  provision  for  the  interests 
of  each  loan  which  should  be  contracted,  taxes  should  also 
be  imposed  for  a  one  per  cent,  sinking  fund  on  tbe  capital 
stock  created  by  it,  which  should  bo  exclusively  employed 
tho  liquidation  of  that  particular  loan— a  rosult  which, 
was  hoped,  would  be  accomplished,  under  the  most  un- 
favourable circumstances,  in  forty -fire  years.  Lord  Xlaoaa- 
lay  speaks  very  contemptuously  of  Mt.  Pittfc  scheme  of  a 
sinking  fund.  "  Very  idle  apprehension,',"  ho  says,  "  were 
generally  entertained  that  the  public  debt,  chough  much 
less  than  a  third  of  the  debt  which  we  now  bear  with 
ease,  would  be  found  too  heavy  for  the  strength  of  the 
nation.  Those  apprehensions  might  not,  perhaps, 
have  been  easily  quieted  by  reason,  but  Pitt  quieted 
them  by  a  juggle.  He  succeeded  in  persuading  first 
himself  and  then  the  whole  nation — his  opponents  in- 
cluded— that  a  new  sinking  fund,  which,  so  far  as  it 
differed  from  former  Binking  funds,  differed  for  the  worse, 
would,  by  virtue  of  some  mysterious  power  of  propagation 
belonging  to  money,  put  into  the  pocket  of  tbe  public  cre- 
ditor great  sums  not  taken  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  tax- 
payer. The  country,  terrified  by  a  danger  which  was  no 
danger,  hailed  with  delight  and  boundless  confidence  a 
remedy  which  was  no  remedy'.  The  minister  was  almost 
universally  extolled  'as  the  greatest  of  financiers."  Lord 
Henry  Petty  made  an  attempt,  in  1867,  to  render  thesink- 
inn;  fund  more  effictive  forita  purpose— a  very  complicated 
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iiystem,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Hamilton,  an  able  writer  on 
the  subject,  only  tended  to  mislead  sad  perplex  the  public 
mind.  Ho  shoved  that  the  whole  amount  of  taxes  that 
would  have  been  paid  in  twenty  years  for  the  annual  loan 
of  £11,000,000  on  the  old  plan  of  a  sinking  fund  of 
oneper  cent.,  would  be  £154,000-,000.  On  Lord  Henry 
Petty  '3  plan  these  taxes  would  In  the  same  -time  have 
been  £93,000,000— a  difference  in  favour  of  the  latter  of 
£61,000,000;  but  to  obtain  this  exemption,  wo  should  Jihyo 
been  encumbered  with  an  additional  debt  of  £119,000,000 
capital.  In  1813,  Mr.  Yansittart  made  another  altera- 
tion in  the  sinking  fund,  in  connection  with  which 
Mr.  HnskissoQ  said  that  the  very  foundation  of  the  as- 
sumption that  tho  old  debt  has  been  paid  off,  is  laid  in  the 
circumstance  of  our  having  incurred  a  nsw  debt  of  much 
larger  amount;  the  sinking  fund  Laving  been  originally  es- 
tablished "  to  prevent  the  inconvenient  and  dangerous 
accumulation  of  debt  hereafter."  This  fund,  in  fact, 
instead  of  diminishing  the  debt,  tended  to  increase  it, 
because  it  was  formed  by  borrowing,  because  it  encouraged 
expenditure,  and  because  it  was  repeatedly  invaded  when- 
ever there  was  an  emergency.  In  the  year  1825,  £5,000,000 
were  appropriated  to  a  sinking  fund,  which  was  afterwards 
reduced  to  £8,000,000.  In  the  year  1828  a  committee  was 
appointed,  which,  says  Mr.  J.  L.  Rieardo,  "  after  full  con- 
sideration, camo  to  the  only  reasonable  conclusion,  that  the 
true  principle  upon  which  to  calculate  the  amount  appli- 
cable as  a  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  debt  was 
the  excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure.  But  this  decision 
did  not  cause  the  sound  policy  to  bo  observed,  and  the 
deficiency  bills  payable  out  of  the  current  revenue  were  met 
by  the  fund  destined  for  the  extinction  of  the  debt ;  and  so 
the  whole  history  of  the  sinking  fund,  from  1716  up  to  the 
last  moment,  goes  to  demonstrate  the  obvious  fact,  that  the 
redemption  of  the  debt  by  the  application  of  borrowed 
capital  to  the  purchase  of  stock  is  a  sham  and  a  delusion, 
and  that  the  accumulation  by  any  means  of  alargo  amount 
of  the  securities  of  tho  state  in  tho  hands  of  commis- 
sioners has  failed  in  its  object  of  securing  inviolate  tho 
sinking  fund  for  its  destined  purpose."  "Dr.  Hamilton,  of 
Aberdeen,"  observes  a  writer  in  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica,"  "has  the  merit  of  having  dissipated  this  extra- 
ordinary delusion — the  grossest,  certainly,  by  which  any 
civilised  nation  ever  suffered  itself  to  bo  imposed  upon.  lie 
showed' that  the  excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure  is  the 
only  real  sinking  fund,  the  only  means  by  which  any  por- 
tion of  the  public  debt  had  ever  been,  or  ever  could  be,  paid 
off ;  and  that  all  sinking  funds  operating  at  compound  in- 
terest or  otherwise,  excepting  in  aa  far  as  they  happened  to 
be  founded  on  this  principle,  were  mere  quackery  and 
delusion.  In  fact,  upon  examining  into  the  matter,  it  was 
found  that  the  public  debt  would  have  been  decidedly  less 
liad  the  sinking  fund  never  been  heard  of.  After  such  an 
exposition,  the  existence  of  the  sinking  fund  was  impossible; 
aud  having  undergone  various  modifications,  it  was  finally 
abolished  by  the  10;h  George  IV.,  cap.  27,  which  enacts 
that  the  sum  thenceforth  annually  applicable  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  public  debt  shall  consist  of  the  actual  tiirplus 
■  rcrcnue  beyond  the  expenditure.'' 

Mr.  Porter  has  very  concisely  expressed  the  operation  of 


this  financial  system  In  the  following  words :— "  The  esta- 
blishment and  support  of  the  sinking  fund  was  long  con- 
sidered as  a  master-strokeof  human  wisdom.  Having  since 
had  sufficient  opportunity  for  considering  its  effects,  we 
have  arrived  at  a  different  conclusion,  and  can  no  longer  see 
any  wisdom  in  the  plan  of  borrowing  larger  sums  than  were 
wanted,  and  paying,  in  consequence,  more  dearly  for  the 
loan  of  what  was  actually  required,  in  order  to  Jay  .out  the 
surplus  to  accumulate  into  a  fund  for  buying  up  tho  debt 
at  a  higher  price  than  that  at  which  it  was  contracted." 

Tho  following  table  BhowS  the  description  of  stock  on 
January  5th,  1821,  and  March  81,  1855:— 

Ds«r.                         Stock.                 Axxvv.  hnatter. 
£MS,8t7,50S    SporcoiU.     £1«,1«B,*S6 


Debt. 

tt.ooT.m  .... 

7U,SM,<M    ... 
*33,lSi     ... 

JSS5           £7.'il,S4i,SlS 

...    2|  per  cents. 

...    Si       "          

£73,194 
100,  MS 

£B,SS7,3S* 

At  JmiokySUi,  1S» 
At  Much  Silt,  1655  ... 

UxiEDEKns  Dm 
£794,980,181     ... 

..^£™M%EUr' 

1.320,  »nd  Mirth  gilt,  1W      >  '       ' 

Reduction  of  interest  from  1821  to  1854  inelusive:- 


Do.  tranifcrred  for  redenlpli 


Increase  of  interest  during  the  s: 


Unclaimed  stock 


:beqatrbUJj,  funded      ... 

ged  from  Bhlgrierton  lower  roteo 
•tNunfaitd  to  the  proprie 


lli.llfl.?!' 


•  Total  reduction  of  In'erest £5,173,010 

England  bears  a  heavy  burden  of  taxation,  yet  she  does 
not  seem  to  feel  it.  Some  time  ago  Mr  Disraeli,  in  tho 
Houscof  Commons,  called  the  National  Debt  a  "flea-bite.," 
It  Is  not  quite  so  light  a  matter  as  that;  still,  it  does  not 
seem  to  render  her  step  less  firm,  nor  retard  her  progress, 
nor  give  her  much  trouble.  It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  to 
foreigners  how  the  English  people  manage  to  have  so  much 
money  after  paying  so  smartly  in  the  shape  of  .taxes,  and 
spending  so  much  on  food,  clothing,  and  household  accom- 
modation. The  secret  lies  in  the  wonderfiil  industry  and 
thrift  in  the  masses  of  the  people.  They  work  bard,  live 
well,  and  waste  nothing.  The  number  of  people  who  live 
in  England  without 'labouring  in  any  way  for  their  support 
with  head  or  hand  is  wonderfully  small.  Of  5,812,000inales 
twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards  living  in  1 831 ,  no  less  than 
5,466,000  were  engaged  in  some  calling  or  profession.     la 
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the  census  of  that  year,  the  population  was  classified  as 
follows:— In  agriculture,  2,470,111 ;  in  trade  and  manu- 
:  faotures,  1,888,768 ;  in  labour  not  agricultural,  698,588  j 
in  domestic  service,  132,811;  as  bankers,  clergymen, 
professional  men,  &c,  275,904.  This  leaves  only  about 
250,000  men  unemployed,  which  is  not  much  more  than 
the  number  who  were  seventy  years  of  age  and  upwards. 
The  progressive  well-being  of  tlie  middle  classes  of  England 
has  been  indicated  very  satisfactorily  by  the  unproved  cha- 
racter of  their  dwellings.  If  the  country  is  more  healthful 
than  the  city,  one  cause  may  be  found  in  the  less  crowded 
state  of  the  habitations.  In  the-country  the  proportion  is 
about  five  and  a  half  persons  on  an  average  in  each  house  ; 
in  London  it  is  about  a  third  more.  In  Scotland  the  pro- 
portion was  six  to  ten  in  1831,  and  in  Ireland  it  was  six 


the  increase  between  1821  and  1847  was  130  per  cent.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  Colonel 
Sykes  estimated  the  expense  of  keeping  a  man-servant  ia 
Great  Britain  at  £70  p°r  annum.  Taking  £60  as  a  more 
moderate  estimate,  it  was  found  that  in  1821  the  English 
people  paid  £5,000,000  to  male  servants,  and  in  1830 
£6,250,000.  There  were  at  the  same  time  in  Great  Britain 
900,000  female  servants,  whose  board  and  wages  would  cost 
£35  per  annum.  From  these  calculations  it  appears  that 
the  cost  of  domestic  servants  in  Great  Britain  iu  the  year 
1841  was  more  than  £38,000,000.  Iu  1831  there  were 
about  99,000  male  servants,  and  253,000  female  stmnti 
in  Ireland.  Allowing  from  £10,000,000  to  £11,000,000  for 
their  support,  we  shall  have  paid  for  domestic  service  in 
the  United  Kingdom  the  vast  sum  of  nearly  £50,000,000. 
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to  twelve,  taking  the  capital  iu  each  case  as  representing  the 
urban  population.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  which 
England  contained  in  1821  was  1,952,000;  in  Ireland  the 
number  was  1,143,602;  in  Scotland  it  was  611,474.  In 
1841  the  numbers  were— England,  2,753,295;  Ireland, 
1,328,839;  Scotland,  508,357.  The  large  increase  in 
Scotland  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  the  returns 
of  1841  "  flats  "  were  set  down  as  houses,  which  was  not 
the  ease  in  the  first  return.  The  tax  on  inhabited  houses 
rated  in  three  classes  from  £10  to  £20,  from  £20  to  £40, 
and  from  £40  up.  From  the  year  1821  to  1833  the  houses 
rated  at  £40  and  upwards  increased  in  England  from 
69,000  to  84,000.  The  other  two  classes  of  houses  increased 
in  about  the  eame  proportion.  The  house  duty  was  re- 
pealed in  1834.  There  was  a  duty  on  bricks  till  1850,  by 
which  means  Me  quantity  consumed  was  ascertained,  snd 


Between  the  years  1821  and  1841  the  use  of  carriages 
with  four  wheels  increased  CO  percent. — double  the  ratio  of 
the  increase  of  the  population.  In  the  meantime  hired 
carriages  had  increased  from  20,000  to  33,000.  Colonel 
Sykea  counted  the  cost  of  keeping  a  four-wheeled  private 
carriage,  including  servants,  at  £250  a.year.  This  msy  bo 
too  high  an  estimate ;  but  taking  four-wheeled  and  two- 
wheeled  carriages  together,  Mr.  Porter  thinks  the  average 
expecse  was  not  less  than  £100  a-year  for  each,  which 
would  give  more  than  £5,000,000  for  this  luxury  in  1821, 
more  than  £9,000,000  for  1831,  and  more  than  £10,000,000 
fur  1841— a  proof  tf  wealth  which  no  other  country  iu 
Europe  could  show.  In  1838  there  were  about  90,000 
persons  in  Great  Britain  who  kept  one  horse  each,  and 
33,000  who  kept  two.  In  1821  England  used  nearly 
90,000  lbs.  of  candles,  which  in  1829  had  increased  to 
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110,000  lbs.  No  excise  duly  having  ever  been  charged  on 
candles  in  Ireland,  the  quantity  consumed  in  that  country 
cannot  be  ascertained,  England  paid  doty  for  tallow 
candles  one  peony  per  pound,  and  for  spermaceti  three- 
pence-halfpenny per  pound.  The  amount  of  revenue  from 
tliis  source  in  1821  was  £306,000,  and  in  1830  it  rose  to 
upward  of  £480,000.  The  duty  was  taken  off  in  1832. 
TUc  effect  of  the  duty  on  candles  was  that  no  improve- 
ment was  ever  made  in  their  quality ;  but  the  moment  the 
manufacturers  got  free,  they  began  to  use  their  skill  to 
good  purpose,  and  gave  a  better  article  at  a  lower  price, 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  pnblic. 

In  1801  property  to  the  value  of  nearly  £200,000,000 
w:v3  insured  against  fire;  in  Ireland,  nearly  £9,000,000; 


and  continued  to  flourish.  Mr.  Porter  estimates  that  the 
sums  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  various  life  insurance 
offices  in  the  kingdom,  which  formed  part  of  the  Bavinga 
of  the  insured,  amounted,  in  1850,  to  at  least  £40,000,000— 
an  amount  which  would  not  be  considered  extravagant 
when  the  assets  in  one  office,  the  Equitable  Assuranca 
Company,  formed  one-fourth  of  that  sum .  The  legacy  duty, 
also,  has  afforded  evidence  of  the  rapid  accumulation  of 
wealth  in  this  country  during  the  last  two  reigns.  Tho 
number  of  persons  who  died  in  1841,  and  whose  property 
was  subjected  to  legacy  and  probate  duties,  was  only  about 
23,000.  The  sums  on  which  legacy  duty  was  paid 
in  1819  was  £1,300,000,000;  in  1824,  £1,600,000,000 
in    1829,    £1,700,000,000  ;    and    in    1841    it    reached 


and  in  Scotland  about  half  that  amount.  In  1821  Scot- 
land bad  insured  £1,000,000  more  than  Ireland,  and  con- 
tinued thenceforth  to  leave  the  latter  country  far  behind  in 
this  matter — a  fact  which  is  to  be  mainly  ascribed  to  the 
progress  of  manufactures  in  North  Britain.  In  1841  Eng- 
land had  insured  nearly  £606,000,000;  Scotland,  nearly 
£45,000,000;  and  Ireland,  only  £31,000,000.  The  vast 
difference  here  between  England  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  ia  remarkable.  Comparing  1801  with 
1811,  the  amount  insured  in  the  three  kingdoms  had  in- 
creased at  the  rate  of  193£  per  cent.  The  policy  duty  on 
life  insurances  not  being  paid  annually  does  not  afford  the 
wmo  means  of  ascertaining  the  amount  insured  on  lives ; 
hut  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  very  large,  considering 
the  number  of  life  insurance  offices  that  were  established, 


two  billions.  "The  addition  of  £1,000,000,000  to  the 
a  of  property  during  thirty -one  years  of  peace,"  says 
Mr.  Porter,  "  will  not  appear  improbable  if  we  recall  to 
mind  the  fact  that  during  the  last  ten  years  of  the  war 
the  public  expenditure  exceeded  on  an  average  £83,000,000 
year,  while  the  average  in  the  following  twenty-four 
years  did  not  exceed  £50,000,000.  The  difference  between 
these  two  sums  would  alone  suffice  in  that  period  to  make 
up  the  sum  of  £1,000,000,000.  In  the  year  1838  £790,000 
was  paid  as  probate  duty  in  Great  Britain,  upon  about 
17,000  wilk,  bequeathing  property  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
£46,000,000,  of  which  i'2,600,000  only  belongel  to  Scot- 
land. Iu  the  same  year  the  amount  of  duty  paid  upon 
letters  of  administration  was  £137,000,  upon  6,000 
estates,  value  nenrly  £5,000,000.    The  duty  on  probates 
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«u  £790,000,  on  neatly  £46,000,000  of  capital ;  the  total 
being  for  administrations  and  probates  duty  £924,000, 
«d  capital  amounting  to  £50,600,000,  of  which  about 
£300,000  belonged  to  Scotland.  No  mortality  tables  had 
been  published  for  Ireland,  but  it  was  ascertained  that, 
probate  and  administration  duties  in  that  country  in  18.38 
were  paid  upon  2,196  estates,  representing  a  capital  of 
about  £4,500,000.  Assuming  the  same  rate  of  mortality 
that  existed  in  England  and  Wales,  it  would  appear  that 
the  personal  property  in  -Ireland  which  in  succession 
contributes  to  this  branch  of  the  revenue  ia  about 
£166,000,000.  In  the  half  century  ending  with  the  acces- 
sion of  Viitoria,  tae  capital  on  which  legacy  doty  had  been 
paid  in  Great  Britain  was  £1,470,000,000.  The  legacy 
duty  in  the  same  period  amounted  to  £43,500,000,  and 
the  duty  on  probates  and  administrations  to  £35,000,000. 
The  average  receipts  from  probate  duty  generally  have  bean 
steadily  increasing  with  the  progressive  prosperity  of  the 
country. 

The  proofs  of  this  prosperity  have  been  exhibited  in 
various  other  ways.  In  1615  the  yearly  value  of  dwel- 
ling* houses  In  England  and  Wales  was  £14,000,000  for 
nearly  10,000,000  of  people ;  in  1841  the  yearly  rental 
was  £23,000,000  for  under  16,000,000  of  people;  which, 
reckoning  the  rental  at  twenty  years'  purchase,  shows  au 
investment  in  houses  of  capital  amounting  to  £160,000,000 
in  twenty-six  years.  Counting  since  the  peace  in  1615,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  the  real  property  of  England  and 
Wales  in  the  form  of  additional  dwellings  must  have 
absorbed  £240,000,000  of  c.vpital.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
bringing  forward  his  proposal  for  an  income  tax  in  1642, 
assumed  the  value  of  real  property  in  Great  Britain  to  be 
as  follows ;— Rent  of  land,  £39,400,000;  rent  of  houses, 
£25,000,000  ;  tithe3,  mines,  &c,  £8,400,000:  total, 
£72,800,000,  which,  at  twenty-five  years1  purchase,  would 
be  equal  to  a  capital  of  £1,820,000,000.  The  annual  value 
of  rtjil  property  actually  assessed  to  the  property  and 
income  tax  in  1843,  turned  out  to  be  much  more  than 
Sir  Robert  Peel  estimated,  amounting  to  more  than 
£95,000,000  a  year. 

Savings-banks  afford  a  very  good  index  to  the  im- 
proved condition  of  the  working  classes.  In  1830  the 
total  number  of  depositors  in  the  United  Kingdom  was 
412,000;  and  the  amount  deposited,  £13,500,000.  In 
1840  the  number  of  depositors  had  increased  to  nearly 
800,000,  and  the  amount  to  £23,500,000.  The  total 
number  of  depositors  in  1845  was  1,000,000,  and  the 
'  amount  of  investments  nearly  £33,000,000.  Of  this  sum, 
domestic  servants,  nearly  all  females,  deposited  £80,000. 
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Pragma  or  Popular  Education— The  Ajjeney  of  tho  Religious  Bodice— 
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louroaortho  Religion*  Bodice  In  Popular  Education:  the  Chare*  of 
Enjland;  the  Independent!;  tlie  Weileyani;  thoBapUsU  ;the  Eoua 
Catholics— Evening  School)— Literary  aad  Scientific  Inatitntloni-r^ 
Bool. d' Influence  of  Buaday  Schools— Prog.-eej  of  Education  in  Scoljuil 
and  In  Ireland— Evila  of  Popular  Igaoranoa— Effect*  of  Per-cur 
Edus.ito;i  on  Crime-Mitigation  of  the  Criminal  Coda— Paacilj  of 
Educated  Crlmlnila— Educated  Female*. 

Is  pursuance  of  the  plan  we  have  sketched,  w*  now 
proceed  to  notice  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religions 
agencies  by  which  the  higher  life  of  British  society  has 
been  sustained.  The  basis  of  our  social  system  is  the 
family,  the  household,  .the  domestic  constitution— the 
little 'community  that  exists  in  the  Englishman's  home. 
This  is  not  be  considered  merely  as  comprising  the  children 
of  one  parent,  but  the  persons  under  one  hevi,  who  is  the 
occupier  of  the  house,  the  householder,  master,  husband, 
or  father ;  while  the  other  members  of  the  family  are  the 
wife,  children,  servants,  relatives,  visitors,  and  penoas 
constantly  or  accidentally  in  the  house.  Tho  head  of  tie 
family  "occupies"  the  hauss,  supports  and  rules  its  in- 
mates. "  Family,"  in  the  senss  which  it  has  acquired  in 
England,  may  be  considered  the  social  unit  of  which 
I  parishes,  towns,  counties,  and  the  nation  are  composed.  Ia 
the  Act  for  taking  the  census  of  1851,  "oecnpier"  is 
substituted  for  "  family,"  and  is  described  as  a  resident 
owner,  or  persou  who  paid  rent,  whether  as  a  tenant  fur 
the  whole  of  the  house,  or  as  a  lodger  for  auy  distinct  floor 
or  apartment.  In  Great  Britain  the  number  of  fimilia 
in  1801  was  2,260,802.  At  the  close  of  the  lialf- century, 
.  it  had  increased  to  4,312,388 ;  so  that  the  number  w*s 
nearly  doubled  in  that  time.  In  England  and  Wales  it 
was  still  higher;  the  increase  being  from  1,896,723  to 
3,712,290:  consequently,  1,815,507  new  lines  of  English 
families  had  been  established  in  the  country  in  fifty  years. 
The  increase  in  Scotland,  too,  has  been  very  large— from 
364,000  to  600,000,  notwithstanding  the  alleged  pron?- 
nees  of  the  Scotch  to  wander  from  the  land  of  their  birth, 
and  to  settle  in  southern  latitudes.  In  tho  year  1844,  Dr. 
Carus,  tho  physician  of  the  king  of  Saxony,  in  describing 
his  master's  journey  through  England  and  Scotland,  milts 
the  following  remarks  upon  English  dwelling  and  the 
social  effects  of  our  domestic  isolation  :  — "  I  cannot  tais 
leave  of  this  subject  without  a  remark  on  English  dwell- 
ing-houses, which  stand  in  close  connection  with  that 
long- cherished  principle  of  separation  aud  retirement 
lying  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  national  character. 
It  appeare  to  me  to  be  this  principle  which  lias  given  t> 
the  people  that  fixity  of  national  character,  and  strict 
adherence  to  the  historicil  usages  of  their  country,  by 
which  they  are  so  much  distinguishes;  and  np  to  the  present 
moment,  tho  Englishman  still  perseveres  in  striving  after  & 
certain  individuality  and  personal  independence — a  certain 
Separation  of  himself  from  others,  which  constitutes  the 
foundation  of  his  freedom.  This,  too,  was  completely  as 
ancient  German  tendency,  which  led  our  remote  ancestors 
to  prefer  the  rudest  and  most  inconvenient,  but  isolated 
homesteads,  to  the  more  convenient  and  refined  method  of 
life  in  aggregation  ;  it  ia  this  that  gives  the  Englishman 
that  proud  feeling  of  personal  independence,  which  ii 
stereotyped  in  the  phrase,  'Every  man's  house  is  his 
castle.'    This  is  a  feeling  which  cannot  be  entertained, 
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and  ra  expression  which  cannot  be  mod,  in  Germany  or 
France,  where  ten  or  fifteen  families  often  lire  together  in 
the  game  huge  house.  The  expression,  however,  receives 
a  true  value  when,  by  the  mars  closing  of  the  house-door, 
the  family  is  able,  to  ■  certain  extent,  to  out  itself  off 
from  all  communication  with  tho  outward  world,  even,  in 
the  midgt  of  great  cities.  In  English  towns  or  villages, 
therefore,  one  always  meets  either  with  small  detached 
booses,  merely  suited  to  one  family,  or  apparently  large 
buildings,  extending  to  the  length  of  half  a  street,  some- 
times adorned  like  palaces  on  the  exterior,  but  separated 
by  partition  walls  internally,  and  thus  divided  into  a 
great  number  of  small,  high  houses,  for  tho  most  part 
three  windows  broad,  within  which,  and  on  the  various 
storeys,  the  rooms  are  divided  according  to  the  wants  or 
oonvenienoe  of  the  family ;  in  short,  therefore,  it  may  be 
properly  said,  th.it  tha  English  divide  their  edifices  per- 
pendicularly into  houses,  whilst  we  Germans  divide  them 
horizontally  into  floors.  In  England  every  man  is  master 
of  his  hall,  stairs,  and  chambers ;  whilst  we  are  obliged  to 
use  the  two  first  in  common  with  others,  and  are  scarcely 
able  to  sec  are  ourselves  the  privacy  of  our  own 
chambers,  if  we  are  not  fortunate  enough  to  be 
able  to  obtain  n  secure  nnd  convenient  house  for  ourselves 

On  this  the  editor  of  the  census  returns  for  1851  mates 
the  following  remarks : — "  The  possession  of  an  entire  house 
is,  it  is  true,  strongly  desired  by  every  Englishman  ;  for  i  t 
throws  a  sharp,  well-defined  circle  round  his  family  and 
hearth— the  shrine  of  his  Borrows,  joys,  and  meditations. 
This  feeling,  as  it  is  natural,  is  universal ;  but  it  is  stronger 
in  England  than  it  is -on  the 'Continent ;  for  although  there 
the  great  buBc  of  the  population  in  tho  country  is  in  sepa- 
rate dwellings,  while  in  many  English  towns  several 
families  are  in  the  same  house,  the  crowding  to  which  Or. 
Corns  refers,  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes,  who  sleep  on 
fiats,  stratum  over  stratum,  is  carried  to  an  inconceivably 
greater  excess  iu  capitals  and  the  other  cities  of  the  Con- 
tinent than  it  is  in  England.  The  department  of  the 
Sine,  ibr  instance,  in  1835-6,  contained  50,467  houses, 
and  1,196,691  persons,  or  twenty-two  persons  to  a  bouse; 
so  that  there  must  be  four  or  five  families  in  Ports  to  a 
house;  whilst  London,  in  1851,  contained  2,862,236 
persons,  633,680  Occupiers,  in  305,983  houses ;  and  conse- 
quently, nearly  eight  persons  to  one  loose ;  or,  more 
exactly,  seventy-seven  persons,  forming  seventeen  families, 
to  ten  houses.  It  will  be  shown  that,  in  a  oertain  number 
of  English  towns,  fifteen,  twenty,  and  twenty-four  families 
ore  in  ten  houses  on  an  average  ;  but  these  cases  are  excep- 
tional, and  the  general  rule  is,  that  each  family  in  Eng- 
land has  a  house." 

But  there  was  a  population  sleeping  in  barns,  in  tents, 
and  in  the  open  air,  comprising,  with  some  honest  but 
unfortunate  people  out  of  employment,  or  temporarily 
employed,  gipsies,  beggars,  strollers,  vagabonds,  vagrants, 
outcasts,  and  criminals.  Tho  actual  number  of  houseless 
population  was  estimated  in  1841  at  more  than  22,000,  of 
whom  about  half  slept  in. barns.  If  we  include  the  oocu- 
purta  of  barges,  vessels  in  the  ports  engaged  in  inland 
navigation,  and  sea-going  Teasels  in  port,  we  shall  have 


88,000  persons  not  living  in  houses,  of  whom  about  8,000 
were  females. 

At  the  cenona-of  1851,  the  most  complete  ever  taken,  it 
was  found  thai  the  number  of  towns  in  England  and 
Wales  was  680,  with  a  population,  inoluding  London,  of 
nearly  9,000,000,  while  the  population  of  villages  and 
detached  dwellings  in  the  country  was  about  the  same 
amount.  Sootland  had  225  towns,  which  contained  con- 
siderably more  than  half  her  population— that  is,  1,497,000. 
The  average  population  to  each  town  in  England  was 
15,500 ;  and  in  Scotland,  6,600.  London  extends  over  an 
area  of  78,039  acres  on  the  sides  of  the  Thames,  into  Kent, 
Surrey,  and  Middlesex  ;  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
continually  increasing,  was  2,302,236.  The  collection  of 
eo  large  a  portion  of  the  population  in  towns,  combined 
with  facility  of  communication,  while  it  has  its  disadvan- 
tages, no  doubt,  in  point  of  health  and  morals,  greatly 
favours  social  progress  and  civilisation,  by  enabling  the 
people  to  take  advantage  of  various  institutions  for  their 
education  and  improvement.  It  is  owing  to  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  urban  life,  that  the  increase  of  population 
in  the  half  of  this  century  nearly  equalled  the  increase  in 
all  preceding  ages,  and  that  the  increase  in  the  ten  years  of 
1841  to  1851  exceeded  the  increase  of  the  lost  fifty  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  notwithstanding  the  constant 
flow  of  contemporaneous  emigration.  The  poet  speaks 
regretfully  of  the  time  when  population  was  so  dense  that 
"  every  rood  maintained  its  man ; "  but  that  is  a  poetical 
fiction.  Instead  of  diminishing  in  proportion  to  the 
territory,  the  population  has  been  gaining ;  so  that  in  the 
laat  half-century  the  number  of  acres  to  each  person  living 
has  fallen  from  about  five  to  two  iu  Great  Britain,  and  in 
England  and  Wales  from  four  to  two.  But  it  has  been 
justly  remarked  by  the  editor  of  the  census  returns, 
that  there  are  countervailing -advantages  in  this  diminution 
of' territory,  in  the  facts  that  the  people  have  been  brought 
into  each  others  neighbourhood,  their  average  distance 
from  each  Other  has  been  winced  in  the  ratio  of  three  tn 
two,  labour  has  been  divided,  industry  has  been  organised 
iu  towns,  and  the  quantity  of  produce,  either  consisting  of, 
or  exchangeable  for,  the  conveniences,  elegancies,  and 
necessaries  of  life,  has  in  the  nuias  largely  increased,  and  is 
increasing  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the  population.  The 
effects  of  association  and  collision  in  town  populations  are 
increased  mental  aotirity,  intelligence,  and  refinement. 
This  improved  state  of  things  reacts  upon  the  country ;  for 
the  walls,  gates,  and  castles  which  were  destroyed  in  the 
civil  wars  have  never  been  rebuilt,  and  tha  population  has 
outgrown  the  ancient  limits,  while  stone  lines  of  demar- 
cation have  not  been  drawn  round  the  new  centres.  Oar 
people  have  never  been  pestered  with  the  continental 
system  of  octroi,  involving  the  examination  by  customs' 
officers  of  every  article  entering  the  town.  By  the  Muni- 
cipal Reform  Act,  all  exclusive  privileges  were  abolished, 
and  every  town  was  thrown  open  to  settlers  from  every 
quarter.  Whilst  the  respective  populations  of  the  town  and 
country  have  been  equally  balanced — tea  millions  against 
ten  millions — the  predominance  of  the  civilising  urban 
influences  has  been  maintained  by  the  innumerable  rela- 
tionships of  commerce,  by  constant  intercourse,  and  by  a- 
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thousand  ties  of  kindred  and  affection,  arising  chiefly  from 
the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  in  the 
market  towns,  the  count;  towns,  the  manufacturing 
towns,  and  the  metropolis,  were  born  in  the  country.  The 
town  and  country  populations,  are  now  so  intimately 
commingled,  that  the  same  administrative  arrangements  are 
easily  applied  to  the  whole  kingdom.  The  activity,  the  in- 
telligence, and  the  growing  religions  feeling  of  the  people 
has  lei  to  an  increased  demand  for  instruction,  both  secular 
nnd  religious,  and  we  now  proceed  to  show  how  far  this 
demand  has  been  met  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Popular  education  may  be  said  to  be  almost  entirely  the 
work  of  the  present  century;  and  the  transformation  it 
has  effected  in  society  is  so  great,  that  if  we  could  behold 
it  in  contrast  with  the  state  of  things  at  the  clow  of  the 
last  century,  it  would  appear  little  short  of  miraculous. 
"  Comparison  is  scarcely  poesiblo  between  the  groups  of 
gambling,  swearing  children  (no  unfavourable  example  of 
young  England  then),  when  Rallies,  of  Gloucester,  iu 
1781,  with  difficulty  collected  the  'first  Sunday  school,' 
and  any  single  class  of  the  2,400,000  scholars  who  now 
gather  with  alacrity,  and  even  with  affection,  round  their 
318,000  teachers.  In  contemplating  the  various  agencies 
by  which,  throughout  the  intervening  period,  the  habits  of 
the  people  have  been  so  conspienonsly  improved,  it  is  of 
course  impossible  to  assign  to  each  its  positive  share  of 
influence  in  accomplishing  this  change;  but  it  may  very 
safely  be  affirmed  that  no  small  portion  of  the  happy 
transformation  is  attributable  to  the  vast  accession  which 
has  been  effected  in  the  number  of  our  daily  and  Sunday 
schools."  * 

Sunday  schools  were  first  in  the  educational  race.  The 
work  which  the  Gloucester  publisher  originated  rapidly 
advanced ;  religious  bodies,  more  especially  Dissenters, 
heartily  embraced  the  plan  •  and  the  present  century  has 
seen  the  principle  so  extended,  that  scarcely  any  regular 
place  of  worship  now  existing  is  without  its  Sunday  school. 
"  The  same  awakened  sense  of  neighbourly  responsibility, 
which  thus  produced  the  Sunday  school,  soon  after  gave 
a  mighty  impulse  to  the  work  of  daily  education."  The 
founder  of  the  popular  day  school  system  was  a  youthful 
.Quaker,  Joseph  Lancaster,  who  opened  a  school  in  bis 
father's  house,  in  Southwsrk,  to  instruct  the  children  of 
the  poor,  in  the  year  1796. .  He  made  but  a  small  charge, 
which  he  remitted  to  those  who  were  unable  to  pay,  and 
often  furnished  food  to  the  moat  destitute.  His  pupils 
numbered  ninety  before  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  and 
afterwards  they  came  pouring  iu  upon  him  "  like  flocks  of 
sheep,"  till  in  two  years  they  reached  1,000.  In  order  to 
meet  the  difficulty  about  teachers  for  so  many,  he  divided 
them  into  classes,  and  adopted  the  monitorial  system, 
which  succeeded  so  well  that  he  went  through  the  country 
lecturing  on  the  subject,  establishing  schools  for  the  poor, 
raising  funds  for  their  support,  and  ultimately  obtaining 
the  patronage  of  royalty.  But  he  was  not  the  roan  to 
guide  the  movement  be  had  so  successfully  originated. 
Ardent,  enthusiastic,  visionary— possessing  the  most  need- 
ful qualities  for  a  pioneer  and  a  missionary — he  was  desti- 


tute of  the  prudence,  steadiness,  business  habits,  and 
administrative  ability  necessary  for  the  management  of 
an  established  system.  He  accordingly  became  embar- 
rassed, and  was  "tossed  about  through  varied  troubles, 
passing  from  a  prison  to  prosperity,  .and  then  again  to 
bankruptcy,  until,  in  1818,  he  departed  for  America, 
where,  after  twenty  years  of  suffering,  brightened  by 
some  intervals  of  popularity,  but  none  of  prudence,  bis 
life  was  terminated  by  an  accident,  in  1838,  in  the  streets 
of  New  York."  A  society  was  formed  ia  1808,  call  id 
"  The  Royal  Lancastrian  Institution,  for  Promoting  the 
Education  of  the  Children  of  the  Poor."  A  few  yean 
after  the  name  was  altered,  and  it  was  called  "The 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society." 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  Lancaster  in- 
vented the  monitorial  system,  or  borrowed  it  from  Dr. 
Bell,  who  had  made  an  experiment  in  the  employment  of 
juvenile  instructors  six  years  before,  in  the  military 
orphan  school  at  Madras.  Bell,  the  son  of  a  Scotchman,  a 
barber,  of  St.  Andrew's,  was  as  remarkable  for  prudence 
as  Lancaster  was  fur  improvidence.  Having  returned 
from  India,  bo  became  successively  rector  of  Swanage, 
master  of  Sherborne  Hospital,  and  prebendary  of  Hereford 
and  Westminster.  He  died  in  1832,  bequeathing  his  large 
fortune  of  £120,000  principally  to  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  his  native  country.  His  name  as  an  educationist 
has  always  been  associated  with  the  National  Society  for 
Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  principles  of 
the  Established  Church,  whichwasfouuded  inlSlI.  From 
that  time  the  work  of  popular  education  made  considerable 
progress,  chiefly  through  the  agency  of  these  two  societies ; 
several  liberal  statesmen,  among  whom  the  name  of  Henry 
Brougham  always  shone  conspicuous,  leading  their  lealons 
advocacy  to  tho  support  of  the  cause.  The  earliest  statistics 
by  which  the  progress  of  popular  education  may  be  mea- 
sured are  contained  in  the  parliamentary  returns  of  1813, 
when  there  were  in  England  and  Wales  nearly  20,00* 
day  schools,  with  about  675,000  scholars,  which  were  ia 
the  proportion  of  1  in  17  of  the  population.  There  tew 
also  5,163  Sunday  schools,  with  477,000  scholars,  or  1 
iu  24  .of  the  population.  Lord  Kerry's  parliamentary 
returns  for  1833  showed  the  number  of  day  schools  and 
scholars  to  be  nearly  doubled,  and  the  proportion  to  be  1 
iu  11  of  the  population.  The  Sunday  schools,  during  tbt 
same  period,  were  trebled  in  number,  and  also  in  tbc 
aggregate  of  children  attending ;  while  their  proportion 
to  the  population  was  1  in  9 — the  population  having  in  the 
interval  increased  24  per  cent.,  the  day  scholars  89  per 
cent.,  and  tbe  Sunday  scholars  225  per  cent. 

Up  to  this  time  (1833),  the  work  of  education  was  con- 
ducted by  private  liberality,  incited  mainly  by  religkw 
zeal,  and  acting  through  the  agencies  of  the  two  great 
societies,  the  British  and  the  National.  In  that  year  the 
government  came  to  their  aid,  and  a  grant  of  £20,000 1 
year  continued  to  be  made  till  1839,  which  was  shared  be- 
tween tho  two  societies,  representing  two  educational  par- 
ties, who  then  commenced  a  strife  that  has  not  yet  endel 
The  principle  of  tho  British  and  Foreign  School  Sorirty, 
chiefly  supported  by  Dissenters,  was,  that  the  Bible  sbouil 
be  read  without  note  or  comment  in  the  schools,  and  that 
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there  should  be  no  catechism  admitted,  or  special  religious 
instruction  of  any  kind.  The  schools,  of  the  National 
Society,  on  the  other  hand,  were  strictly  Church  schools 
in  which  tho  Church  Catechism  most  be  taught.  In  1839 
-and  1843  two  measures  vers  proposed,  by  which  it  was 
intended  to  provide  for  a  more  immediate  influence  of  the 
£t*to  in  connection  .with  the  popular  education  it  aup- 
.  ported,  by  the  establishment  of  a  government  normal 
school  and  the  education  of  children  in  factories.  But  the 
first  of  these  was  defeated  by  the  opposition  of  the  Church, 
and  the  second  by  the  hostility  of  the  Dissenters.  -"It  was 
thus  made  manifest,"  says  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  "  that  the 
decisive  tendency  of  fifty  years  of  private  educational 
enterprise  had  been  to  bring  the  education  of  the  peoplt 
into  such  a  close  connection  with  religious  bodies,  that  for 
any  prudent  government  it  was  impracticable  either,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  ignore  the  agency  of  such  communities, 
or,  on  the  other,  in  applying  to  educational  purposes  funds 
raised  by  general  taxation,  to  recognise  the  predominance 
of  any  particular  section.  Consequently,  the  action  of  the 
government  has  ever  since  been  limited  to  a  co-operation 
with  religious  bodies,  so  far  as  the  latter  have  been  willing 
to  accept  its  aid,  each  grant  being  made  conditional  upon 
a  previous  voluntary  contribution  in  a  specified  proportion 
to  the  grant.  In  1839  the  duty  of  administering  these 
parliamentary  funds  was  transferred  from  the  treasury  to 
the  committee  of  privy  council  on  education — not,  how- 
ever, without  considerable  opposition,  on  the  ground  of 
the  supposed  unconstitutional  and  irresponsible  character 
of  the  suggested  board." 

Simultaneously,  the  amount  of  the  annual  sum  assigned 
for  education  was  increased.  From  1830  till  1841  in- 
clusive it  was  fixed  at  £30,000;  £40,000  was  allowed  for 
1812  3  -4 ;  and  the.  augmentations  subsequently  raised  it 
up'to  £75,000  in  1846,  £100,000  in  1846-7,  £125,000  in 
1848-9-50,  £150,000  in  1851-2,  and  £260,000  in  1853. 
The  total  amount  of  public  money  granted  from  1833  to 
the  end  of  1850  was  as  nearly  as  possible  £1 ,000,000 ;  and 
the  portion  expended  in  that  interval  was  about  £750,000. 
None  of  this  was  given  towards  the  expense  of  maintaining 
schools,  but  either  towards  the  cost  of  buildings,  for  the 
purchase  of  school  apparatus,  or  in  aid  of  the  salaries  of 
efficient  masters,  mistresses,  and  teachers.  Prior  to  1847, 
however,  no  grants  were  made  for  any  purposes  except  in 
sid  of  building  schools,  and  in  aid  of  normal  schools.  Part 
was  appropriated  to  Scotland.  Of  the  £500,000  spent 
between  18S9  and  1850  upon  English  schools,  £405,000  was 
contributed  to  schools  connected  with  the  Established 
Church,  the  other  denominations  receiving — Wexleyani, 
£3,000,  and  Roman  Catholics,  £1,049.  The  British  and 
Foreign  School  .Society  received  £51,000,  and  the  work- 
house schools,  £37,000. 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  number  of  exist- 
ing  schools  at  different  periods,  and  mark  more  distinctly 
the  progress  of  popular  education.  Before,  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  there  were  in  England  and  Wales 
only  3,363  schools,  public  and  private.  In  the  first 
ten  years  of  the  century  more  than  1,000  new  ones 
were  founded;  in  the  second  ten  years,  2,200;  in  the 
third  ten  years,  3,482 ;  in  the  fourth,  7,467;  and  from. 


1841  to  1851  no  loss  than  22,214.    There  v 


besides,  at  dates  not  specified,  upwards  of.  6,000:  the 
total  number  in  1841  being  46,000,  of  which  -30,000  were 
private.  These  statistics  indicate  an  immense  amount  of 
private  energy  and  enterprise,  the  more  gratifying  from 
the  fact  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  progress  was  duo 
to  the  working  classes  themselves.  It  was  estimated  by 
Mr.  Edward  Baines  in  184  G  that  one-ninth  of  the  popula- 
tion is  as  large  a  proportion  ss  we  ought  to  expect  to  be 
attending  school ;  and  the  public  generally  .concurred  in 
the  correctness  of  his  calculations  in  his  letters  to  Lord 
John  Russell.  Other  writers  considered  one-eighth,  allow- 
ing an  average  of  five  years  and  a  half  school  instruction 
for  all  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age. 
According  to  these  data,  the  number  who  ought  to  be  at 
school,  if  not  prevented  by  various  causes — each  as  the 
demand  for  juvenile  labour  —  is  nearly  5,000,000  in 
England  and  Wales.  But  the  demand  for  juvenile  labour 
is  very  great,  and  it  was  found  that  in  1851  about  600,000 
children  were  engaged  in  remunerative  work.  After 
allowing  for  illness,  and  other  unpreventable  causes,  it  was 
ascertained  that  there  should  be  3,000,000  children  at 
school  in  England  and  Wales ;  but  the  actual  number  in 
attendance  in  1851  fell  short  of  that  estimate  by  968,000 
healthy,  unemployed  children,  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  twelve,  who  were  not  at  school  at  all,  This  arose 
partly  from,  their  parents  being  unable  to  pay  the  fees,  but 
chiefly  from  their  culpable  indifference  and  neglect,  many 
of  the  unfortunate  beings  allowed  to  grow  tip  in  heathenish 
ignorance  being  the  children  of  the  criminal  classes;  for 
which  state  of  things  the  most  effective  remedy  would 
be  the  elevation  of  the  working  classes,  and,  next,  the 
establishment  of  ragged  schools.  After  all  deductions  are 
made  for  employment,  illness,  and  home  education,  and 
supposing  parents  to  be  universally  willing  to  have  their 
children  educated,  the  total  that  could  have  been  at  school 
in  England  and  Wales  twelve  years  ago  was  3,663,000. 
It  was  found  that  the  average  school  time  of  all  children 
in  England  and  Wales,  between  the  third  and  fifteenth 
years,  was  about  five  years. 

Great  improvements  had  been  effected  in  the  art  of 
teaching.  Both  the  British  and  the  National  Societies 
from  the  beginning  devoted  much  attention  to  the  train- 
ing of  efficient  teachers.  In  1828  thes/ormer  sent  out  87 
trained  teachers ;  in  1838  as  many  as  183.  The  National 
Society  commenced  a  training  institution  in  1811,  and  ' 
after  forty  years'  progress  it  had  five  training  colleges, 
sending  out  270  teachers  every  year.  This  department  of 
progress  has  been  greatly  indebted  to  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  and  zealous  of  our  educational  reformers,  Sir 
James  Kaye  Shuttleworth.  At  the  census  of  1851  there 
were  about  forty  training  colleges. in  England  and  Wales, 
sustained  at  an  annual  cost  of  about  £00,000.  Of  these, 
thirty-four  were  connected  with  the  Church  of  England, 
one  belonged  to  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society, 
one  to  the  Congregation  alists,  one  to  the  Westeyan  Metho* 
dists,  one  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  one  to  the  Volun- 
tary School  Association.  The  last,  as  its  name  imports,  is 
conducted  on  the  voluntary  principle,  and  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  also  decline  state  support    for  their  training 
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school,  which  coat  £12,000.  The  amount  of  parliamentary 
grants  for  building  thorn  institutions  was  about  £120,000, 
out  of  the  aggregate  coat  of  about  £310,000.  The  num- 
ber of  students  accommodated  in  these  colleges  is  about 
2,000 ;  the  cost  of  their  education  being  £60  a  year  for 
males,  and  £40  for  females. 

The  number  of  endowed  schools,  respecting  which  re- 
turns were  given  in  1651,  was  304  collegiate  and  grammar 
schools,  with  17,000  scholars;  and  1,600  other  endowed 
schools,  with  112,000  scholars— total  about  1 ,900  schools, 
with  130,000  scholars,  baring  a  total  income  of  about 
£289,000  a  year.  But  this  gives  a  very  inadequate  idea 
of  the  whole  amount  of  endowments,  which  Lord  Brougham 
estimated  at  £500,000  a  year,  and  other  writers  have 
expressed  a  similar  opinion.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
it  was  diverted  from  its  purposes,  and  misappropriated, 
bo  that  funds  intended  for  the  education  of  the  poor  and 
the  working  classes  hare  been  monopolised  by  some  of  the 
most  wealthy  and  aristocratic  schools  in  the  kingdom. 
11  The  action  of  the  religious  bodies,"  says  Mr.  Horace 
Mann,  "  in  the  matter  of  popular  education,  has  through- 
out the  present  century  been  powerful,  extensive,  and 
increasing,  and  the  present  result  of  their  exertions  con- 
stitutes by  far  the  most  important  and  conspicuous  feature 
of  our  educational  position.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
avoid  being  deeply  impressed  by  the  accumulated  evidence 
we  bow  apparently  possess  of  the  inexhaustible  resources 
and  illimitable  enterprises  of  religious  zeaL  The  fact  that 
this  unwearied  agency,  which  in  little  more  than  half  a 
century  has  erected  20,000  places  of  religious  worship, 
founded  23,000  Sunday  schools,  containing  2,260,000 
scholars,  and  brought  within  the  compass  of  Christian 
charity  the  utmost  regions  of  the  globe— the  fact  that  this 
insatiable  benevolence  has  almost  wholly  reared,  and  is 
now  in  greater  part  sustaining  upwards  of  lea  thousand 
day  tehools,  in  which  more  than  a  million  children  of  the 
poorer  classes  are  from  day  to  day  instructed,  cannot  but 
excite  a  lively  sense,  riot  only  of  the  obligations  under 
which  the  country  lies  to  the  workings  of  religious 
principle,  but  also  the  vast  extent  to  which  in  future  all 
the  institutions  of  popular  education  must  be  necessarily 
pervaded  by  religious  influence."  * 

Further  on  the  same  writer  remarks  that  the  extent  to 
which  religious  bariiee  are  assuming  the  control  of  popnlsr 
education  is  continually  and  rapidly  increasing,  and  also 
that  it  had  become  a  matter  of  denominational  activity, 
and  he  adds:— "This  tendency,  so  far  as  the  Dis- 
senters are  concerned,  has  only  recently  been  evidenced ; 
for  schools  upon  the  Britah  system  (which  discourages 
sectarian  teaching)  satisfied  their  wants  till  about  ten 
years  ago.  The  controversies  of  that  period,  however, 
when  it  seemed  to  the  Dissenters  that  the  government 
designed  to  place  too  much  of  the  education  of  the  poor 
in  the  hands  of  the  Established  Church,  produced  very 
great  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  various  bodies  to 
counteract  this  supposed  design ;  and  the  schools  which 
were  erected  as  a  consequence,  of  these  exertions  naturally 
were  connected  with  the  sects  by  which  they  were  origi- 
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nated — to  whose  interests,  indeed,  they  were  intended  us 
sort  of  bulwark.  How  far  this  denominational  action  i> 
henceforward  to  proceed  is  a  very  important  question.  It 
is  clear,  however,  that  Dissenting  bodies  are  not  likelyto 
be  represented  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  by  the  day 
schools  which  their  small  comparative  wealth  will  enable 
them  to  raise  and  carry  on ;  exposed,  too,  as  manyofthea 
must  be,  to  the  competition  of  schools  aided  by  the  public 
funds.  An  interesting  problem,  therefore,  is  before  us— 
'  How  is  the  education  of  poor  children  of  Dissenting  parents 
to  be  provided  for,  in  order  to  secure  religious  liberty?' 
At  first  sight,  it  appears  inevitable  that  in  conns  of  time 
the  mass  of  the  population  educated  of  necessity  in  Church 
of  England  schools  must  gradually  return  to  that  com- 
munity ;  but  in  opposition  to  this  natural  anticipation  is 
the  curious  fact,  that,  while  for  many  yean  past  at  least 
fovr-Ji/lkt  of  all  the  children  who  hare  passed  tbrongta 
public  schools  must  hare  been  instructed  in  the  schools  of 
the  Church  of  England,  concurrently  with  this  a  very 
considerable  acquisition  has  (according  to  the  table*  of 
religious  worship)  been  proceeding  in  the  number  of  Dis- 
senters ;  so  that  now  they  comprise  very  nearly  half  of  the 
total  population.  This  appears  to  prove  that  either  the 
education  given  by  the  Church  has  been  administered  on 
very  tolerant  and  liberal  principles,  or  else  the  sectarian 
and  doctrinal  instruction  of  the  day  school  is  extremely 
ineffective  in  comparison  with  those  religious  influences 
which  the  scholar  meets  elsewhere."  • 

The  great  educational  organ  of  the  Church  of  England 
is  the  National  Society,  founded  in  1 81 1 ,  and  incorporate! 
by  royal  charter  in  1815.  Its  annual  income  from  sub- 
scriptions and  other  contributions  amounted  to  £14,000ot 
£15,000  a  year.  At  various  times  since  1823  a  royal 
letter  was  issued,  sanctioning  parochial  collections  for  ibe 
society,  and  this  appeal  ultimately  became  triennial.  The 
amount  collected  in  1 823  was  £28,000 ;  in  1 832,  £23,000', 
in  1837,  £24,000 ;  and  in  1840,  £80,000.  Connected  with 
the  central  institution,  local  boards  of  education  have,  taws 
1839,  been  founded  in  nearly  every  diocese,  with  an  aggre- 
gate income  of  about  £20,000  annually.  Including  diocesan 
institutions,  the  number  of  trained  teachers  sent  out  annu- 
ally under  the  society  was  about  400  masters  and  250  mis- 
tresses. The  Church  hss  been  very  active  of  late  years  is 
the  work  of  education  ;  the  number  of  new  schools  opened 
between  1831  and  1841  being  2,000 ;  and  the  number 
during  the  next  ten  years  being  3,400.  The  total  annual 
income  at  the  disposal  of  the  Church  from  rarious  source 
for  carrying  on  the  work  of  popular  education  *as 
estimated  in  I860  at  about  £500,000. 

The  Independents,  or  Congregatiooaliste,  rank  next  to 
the  Church  in  the  amount  of  the  work  done  in  the  cause  of 
popular  education.  Until  1843  they  did  not  take  any 
separate  denominational  action  in  regard  to  it,  though  they 
had  been  actire  and  liberal  supporters  of  the  cause  in  con- 
nection with  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  I" 
the  census  returns,  453  schools  were  stated  to  belong  to  tins 
denomination,  185  of  which  wereBritishsobools;  the  total 
number  of  scholars  in  both  classes  being  60,000.    Ths", 
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however,  did  not  completely  represent  the  efforts  made  by 
Congregationalists,  as  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  contri- 
butions which  supported  the  undenominational  British 
schools  proceeded  from  members  of  that  body.  They, 
however,  as  a  body,  holding  the  voluntary  principle,  came 
to  the  conclusion  to  refuse  any  grant  of  public  money,  on 
the  ground  that  popular  education  ought  to  be  religious, 
and  that  public  money  ought  in  no  case  to  be  given 
to  provide  religions  teaching.  They  accordingly  insti- 
tuted the  Congregational  Board  of  Education,  and  estab- 
lished a  system  of  their  own,  in  harmony  with  their 
principles. 
The  Wesleyan  Methodists  came  nest,  and  they  had  381 


supervision  of  all  matters  relating  to  Wesleyan  education. 
The  stimulus  applied  by  this  committee  seems  to  have  been 
effectual,  for  in  1840  the  number  of  schools  had  increased 
to  100,  having  8,000  scholars;  and  about  this  period,  by  a 
grant  of  £5,000  from  the  Centenary  Fund,  the  com- 
mittee first  began  their  work  of  training  teachers, 
sending  them  with  that  design  to  the  Glasgow  Normal 
Seminary. 

The  Roman  Catholics  stand  forth  among  the  denomi- 
nations of  England  in  the  number  of  day-schools  which 
they  more  or  less  support,  having  339,  containing  41,000 
scholars.  By.  virtue  of  a  special  minute  in  their  favour, 
they  received  aid  from  the  parliamentary  grant,  and  they 


day-schools,  with  41,000  scholars.  Most  of  these,  how- 
ever, were  established  since  1841,  as  up  to  that  period  they 
had  not  many  more  than  1 00  schools.  The  children  of  the 
poorer  classes  of  Wesleyan  parents  had  generally  been 
instructed  either  in  the  British  or  Church  of  England 
schools.  No  formal  action  by  tie  Conference  was  taken 
till  1833,  and  then  it  was  only  in  the  shape  of  a  recom- 
mendation that  schools  should  be  established  wherever 
practicable.  In  1636,  however,  a  committee  was  appointed 
on  the  subject,  which  reported  the  existence  of  thirty-one 
KBjOoIb,  and  in  1837  was  formed  an  "Educational  Com- 
mittee," consisting  of  fifteen  ministers  and  fifteen  laymen, 
with  treasurer  and  secretary,  charged  with  the  general 
183.— Nsw  Stan*, 


had  a  government  inspector  of  their  own,  appointed  with 
the  sanction  of  their  "  poor  school  committee."  In  1821 
they  had  only  thirty-four  schools  in  England-,  in  1841 
they  had  added  about  100  more ;  and  in  the  next  ten 
years,  166. 

The  Baptists  were  found  to  have  131  schools  of  their 
own,  containing  9,000  scholars.  They  are,  however, 
generally  adverse  to  denominational  action  in  the  matter 
of  day-school  education ;  hence  the  resources  of  the  body 
are  in  a  great  degree  applied  to  the  support  of  purely 
British  schools.  Their  teachers  were  usually  trained  at 
the  Borough  Road  Institution,  until  that  society  accepted 
government   aid,  since  which  event  they  are  generally 
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obtained  from  the  training  establishment  of  the  Voluntary 
,  School  Society.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  the 
.  Baptist  Union  passed  a  resolution  that  a  decided  preference 
is  due  to  the  system  of  co-operation  with  the  friends  of 
.  Scriptural  education  at  large  over  that  of  forming  denomi- 
national schools,  tuns  differing  in  opinion  from  Sir  J.  K. 
Shuttle  worth,  who  maintained  that  public  education  is  the 
work  of  the  religious  communions. 

This  review  of  the  progress  of  popular  education  in 
England  and  Wales  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  complete 
view  of  what  has  been  done  up  to  the  present  time,  which 
must  he  reserved  for  future  consideration.  But  in  order 
to  show  what  had  been  accomplished  up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  present  reign,  it  wa  necessary  to  anticipate  a  little 
while  drawing  upon  the  only  complete  source  of  informa- 
tion— the  educational  eensua  of  1851.  In  order  to  meet  the 
case  of  children  employed  during  the  day,  evening  schools 
were  established  by  benevolent  persons.  With  regard  to 
the  extent  and  operation  of  these  schools,  the  informative  is 
scanty.  But  with  regard  to  evening  schools  for  adults,  and 
mechanics'  institutions,  which  are  classed  under  the  head  of 
secondary  education,  the  returns  are  most  satisfactory. 
There  were  about  1,500  evening  schools  for  grown-up 
persons,  containing  about  40, COO  students,  of  whom  12,000 
were  females,  the  amount  of  the  payment  a  varying  from 
one  penny  to  two  shillings  per  week.  It  is  interesting 
to  notice  the  classes  of  persona  who.  most  freely  avail 
themselves  of  their  advantages.  Then  wore  .386  soldiers, 
1,300  domestic  servants,  200  clerks,  6,000  agricultural 
labourers,  180  knitters,  4,C0O  factory  haxids,  14,000  arti- 
sans, and  274  miners.  The  course  of  instruction,  com- 
prised the  usual  branches  of  a  good  English  education,  with 
modern  languages,  classics,  drawing,  music,  singing,  and 
elocution.  Lancashire  and  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire-; 
greatly  exceeded  all  other  counties  in  England  in  the 
number  of  these  evening  schools.  There,  were,  besides, 
many  mutual  improvement  societies  eatablkhcd  in  connec- 
tion with  Sunday -schools.  The.establishmenfc,of  literary, 
scientific,  and  mechanics'  institutions  was  a  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  era  of  progress  now  under  review. 
The  census  commissioners  received  intelligence  of  mora 
than  1 ,000  of  these  institutions,  of  which  no  less  than  155 
were  in  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  and  97  in  Lan- 
caster. The  large  number  of  these  valuable  institutions  in 
Yorkshire  was  ascribed,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  operations 
of  the  Yorkshire  Union  and  Mechanics'  Institute,  of 
which  Mr.  Edward  Baines,  its  founder,  was  the  president. 
This  union,  by  its  meetings,  reports,  lectures,  itinerating 
village  libraries,  and  other  operations  for  increasing  the 
number  aud  improving  the  management  of  these  institu- 
tions, was  exceedingly  useful. 

With  reference  to  the  social  influence  of  Sunday-school*, 
Mr.  Horace  Mann  makes  some  remarks,  which  deserve 
special  attention.  He  thinks  that,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
fects of  Sunday-school  instruction,  its  social  results  are  hut 
ill  appreciated.  "  We  perceive,  indeed,  the  great  improve- 
ment which  has  taken  place  within  the  last  half-century  in 
the  manners  of  the  people,  their  growing  attachment  to 
the  cause  of  order  and  sobriety  ;  and  the  contrast  of  our 
land  in  this  respect  with  other  countries  often  furnishes 


theme  for  gratulation;  but  the  share  which  Sunday, 
schools  have  taken  in  effecting  this  desirable  result  ia  pro- 
bably to  a  great  extent  unrecognised.  And  yet  the  cm. 
stunt  action  on  the  minds  of  the  youthful  population  of 
more  than  250,000  of  religious  teachers,  not  remand 
in  general  by  age  or  sex  from  sympathy  with  their  com- 
panions—each,  too,  having  such  a  limited  number  of 
scholars  as  to  make  the  influence  direct  and  personal- ■■ 
must  needs  be  working  silently  a  great  result.  Intelligent 
familiarity  with  scriptural  facts  and  doctrines  most  be 
gradually  extending  through  the  masses  of  society,  and 
though,  if  tested  merely  by  attendance  on  religious  ordi- 
nances, much  of  this  instruction  may  appear  to  be  in  vain. 
yet  doubtless  in  a  thousand  other  ways,  though  impercep- 
tible, the  influence  exerted  in  the  Sunday-school  is  more 
or  less  prolonged  throughout  the  subsequent  career,  and 
mainly  helv.  s  to  bring  about  that  increase  of  morality  and 
deference  to  law  on  which  from  time  to  time  our  public 
writers  dwell  with  much  complacency.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
very  fairly  questioned  whether  Sunday-school  instructors 
do  not  exercise  an  influence  in  moulding  the  religious  mind 
of  the  community  considerably  more  extensive  and  more 
potent  than  proceeds  from  all  the  pulpits  in  the  land.  But 
this  extensive  influence  does  not  result  exclusively  from  tie 
mere  instruction  which  is  given.  The  position  and  tie 
character  of  the  teachers — members  of  the  middle  class— tbe 
evident  disinterestedness  of  their  gratuitous  exertions,  the 
personal  attachment  which  not  seldom  binds  a  teacher  to 
his  pupils,  and  the  friendly  interest  with  which  be  often 
aids  them  in  their  secular  career — all  these,  and  many  more 
collateral  advantages  of  Sunday  -schools,  combine  togire 
tbe  system  its  extensive  and  benignant  power,  Much  mow, 
it  is  true,  might  be  accomplished  in  this  way  tban  is 
effected,  for  the  capabilities  of  Sunday-schools  in  this 
respect  are  almost  boundless,  but  the  actual  and  present 
efforts  are  of  striking  value.  Visits  from  the  teachers  to 
the  scholars  in  their  homes  are  frequent,  and  not  rare  are 
visits  from  the  scholars  to  tbe  teachers.  Many  schools 
sustain  week  evening  classes,  where  the  scholars  are  in- 
structed, ia  acme  secular  art  or  knowledge ;  many  hare 
libraries  for  the  scholars'  use,  and  some  have  originated  iVt 
the  senior  scholars  mutual  improvement  societies,  where 
lectures  are  delivered,  and  other  means  of  intellectual 
progress  are  provided.  Nor  are  the  physical  wants  of 
Sunday -scholars  and  their  parents  without  tome  allevia- 
tion. Sick  clubs,  and  provident  clubs,  and  penny  banis 
are  frequently  established  in  connection  with  Sunday- 
schools.  Excursions,  too,  and  festivals  in  which  the 
children  and  their  teachers  join  in  recreation,  are  no» 
universal.  Thus  there  is  in  some  degree  (although  too 
small)  a  constant  kindly  intercourse 'between  the  different 
chaises  of  society  ;  and  thus,  perhaps,  have  been  gradually 
fostered  in  the  minds  of  the  working  peopk  juster  senti- 
ments than  hitherto  have  been  received  cjf  the  disposition 
of  the  class  by  fortune  placed  above  them.  But  in  this 
department  of  its  usefulness  the  Sunday-school  is  yet  bat 
in  its  infancy,  awaiting,  probably,  the  tame  when  ministers 
and  influential  members  of  the  effurch  sball  recognise  i<* 
undeveloped  power  for  good.  Thiir  zealous  aid  appears  to 
be  the  only  thing  required  in  order  that  the  great  advaa- 
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tages,  direct  and  incidental,  of  the  system  may  be  fully 
realised,  the  youthful  population  get  a  sound  religious 
education,  and  the  sad  estrangement  now  too  visible  be- 
tween the  different  sections  of  society  be  gradually  healed. 
It  is  doubtless  much  to  be  desired  that  more  attention 
should  be  paid  by  the  higher  classes  of  the  church  to  the 
-working  of  what  now  has  every  appearance  of  a  permanent 
institution;  for  no  expectation,  probably,  can  be  indulged 
that  the  natural  instructors  of  their  children  in  religious 
knowledge — vis.,  parents — will  be  ever  generally  able  and 
disposed  to  undertake  and  prosecute  this  duty ;  and  it 
seems  to  be  quite  clear  that  the  ordinary  services  of  church 
and  chapel  are  entirely  inappropriate  and  unproductive  to 
the  juvenile  community.  Both,  therefore,  as  a  necessary 
and  effective  institution  for  the  spiritual  culture  of  the 
young,  and  as  a  most  important  means  of  binding  up  in 
harmony  the  various  orders  of  the  people,  Sunday- schools 
appear  to  their  supporters  to  be  worthy  of  the  countenance 
and  active  aid  of  the  highest  intelligence  of  the  Christian 

Hie  progress  of  education  in  Scotland  may  be  briefly 
stated.  The  total  number  of  scholars  and  day-schools  re- 
specting which  information  had  been  obtained  was  868,61 7 ; 
the  population  of  Scotland  was  then  2,888,742 ;  so  that 
there  was  1  scholar  to  every  784  inhabitants.  Making 
allowance  for  deficient  returns,  it  was  estimated  that  11 
per  cent.,  or  1  in  7,  of  the  people  of  Scotland  were  at 
school.  The  number  who,  in  answer  to  the  question  as 
to  occupation  on  the  householder's  schedule  were  returned 
as  "  scholars,"  was  426,566.  This  is  a  curious  and  sugges- 
tive fact,  as  it  represents  the  number  engaged  in  study  as 
about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  population.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  Sunday  or  Sabbath-schools,  however,  there  was 
not  so  much  activity  in  Scotland  as  in  England.  In  the 
latter  country  Sunday-scholars  amounted  to  13  per  cent. 
of  the  population,  while  in  the  former  it  was  only  10  per 
cent.  The  number  of  scholars  was  thus  distributed  between 
the  different  denominations— Established  Church,  76,000 ; 
Free  Church,  91,000;  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
M,000  ;  Roman  Catholics,  13,000 ;  Independent*,  12,000. 
Evening  schools  for  adults  were  numerous  in  Scotland,  and 
formed  an  interesting  department  of  popular  education. 
Returns  were  received  from  488  of  them,  containing 
15,000  scholars.  They  were  attended  by  600  agricultural 
labourers,  250  lead-miners,  136  coal-miners,  843  coal 
and  iron  operatives,  4,300  artisans,  2,300  factory  opera- 
tives, 360  weavers,  280  warehousemen,  and  600  domestic 
-  servants.  There  were  in  Scotland  221  literary,  scientific, 
and  mechanics'  institutions,  conducted  like  those  in  Eng- 
land, and  contributing  largely  to  the  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge  among  the  people. 

The  following  sketch  of  educational  progress  in  Ireland 
is  founded  chiefly  upon  parliamentary  blue  books  and  other 
authentic  reports.  -  The  Association  for  Discountenancing 
Vice,  and  Promoting  the  Knowledge  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion, was  founded  in  1792,  and  originated  in  a  dread  of 
French  democracy  and  infidelity.  Its  members  first  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  circulation  of  Bibles,  prayer-books, 


and  catechisms,  but  afterwards  schools  for  the  poor  were 
embraced  within  the  sphere  of  their  operations.  This  was 
from  the  beginning  strictly  a  church  society ;  the  masters 
and  mistresses  must  be  members  of  the  Establishment,  ap- 
pointed by  the  incumbent ;  the  Bible  must  be  read  by  all 
who  had  attained  sufficient  proficiency,  and  the  eatechism 
learned  as  part  of  the  school  business  by  the  children  of  the 
church.  The  schools  were  supported  partly  by  subscrip- 
tions and  partly  by  public  grants.  The  report  of  1828  states 
that  the  total  amount  voted  by  parliament  from  1800  to  1627 
(when  the  grant  was  withdrawn),  was  £101,991  18a.  6d. 
It  is  true  that,  owing  to  the  influence  of  landlords,  the  great 
want  of  tolerable  schools,  and  other  circumstances,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Roman  Catholic  children  crept 
stealthily  to  some  of  these  schools.  Bnt  this  was  in  many, 
perhaps  most  cases,  the  effect  of  a  compromise:  made  pri- 
vately by  the  master,  and  unknown  to  the  inspectors  and 
visitors,  or  winked  at  by  them,  though  violating  one  of  the 
rules.  The  schools  of  the  association  amounted  in  1824  to 
226,  and  the  number  of  children  to  12,607,  of  which  it 
was  stated  that  7,803  were  Protestants,  and  4,804  Roman 
Catholics.  .  This  was  a  small  number  for  a  population  of 
6,000,000.  But  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lee,  who  had  inspected  104 
of  these  schools  in  1819  and  1820,  stated  before  the  com- 
missioners in  1824  that  he  had  found  the  catechism  of  the 
Church  of  Borne  in  many  of  them.  This  bet  accounts 
for  the  attendance  of  even,  the  small  number  of  Roman 
Catholics  reported.  As  another  proof  of  the  Immoral  ten- 
dencies of  exclusiveness,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  fifty-tiro 
masters  were  dismissed  from  these  schools  in  the  course  of 
five  years. 

Next  in  the  order  of  time  comes  the  London  Hibernian 
Society,  founded  in  1806  on  the  catholic  principle  by 
Christian  men  of  great  benevolence,  and  with  the  best 
feelings  towards  the  people  of  Ireland ;  but  many  of  them 
were  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  and  history  of  the 
country,  and  as  their  object,  though  disavowed  in  words, 
was  the  destruction  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Ireland,  and 
as  this  object  was  pursued  with  a  certain  kind  of  secrecy, 
and  by  holding  out  various  inducements  to  the  cupidity  of 
the  unprincipled,  they  were  obliged  to  work  with  agencies 
that  were  not  always  trustworlhy.  The  reading  of  the 
Bible  was  enforced,  but  all  catechisms  and  works  of  con- 
troversy were  excluded.  The  parish  clergyman  was  an  «- 
officio  visitor,  but  other  ministers  were  not  excluded.  The 
school-books  were  ill-adapted  for  their  purpose,  from  the 
absurd  rule  to  insert  in  them  no  words  not  found  in  the 
Bible.  The  very  object  sought  by  this  was  completely  de- 
feated, for  in  every  difficult  word  in  the  Bible  the  reader 
recognised  an  old  enemy  which  had  tortured  him  in  the 
perplexing  and  ill-arranged  columns  of  bis  spelling-book. 
The  Scriptures  were  committed  to  memory,  and  as  the  pro- 
gress of  the  children  was  estimated  and  rewarded  according 
to  the  number  of  verses  they  could  repeat,  the  memory  was 
worked  to  excess  at  the  expense  of  the  judgment  and  the 
conscience.  The  master  being  paid  according  to  the  number 
of  the  pupils,  led  to  great  frauds.  Roman  Catholic  children 
were  charitably  lent  in  scores  to  "  enter  an  appearance  "  on 
the  day  of  inspection j  and  to  those  who  attended  con- 
stantly, their  catechism  was  taught,  contrary  to  a  fund*- 
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mental  rale.  This  society  became  by  degrees  -more  was  utterly  excluded,  but  the  Bible,  without  note  or  eras- 
episcopal  and  conservative,  till  at  length  it  .found  it  ad- .  meat,  -was  required  to  be  read  as  a  school-book  by  lie 
Taotageous to  separate  itself  from  dissenters  altogether.  .It  upper  classes.  This -society,  accomplished, much  good,  it 
is  now  merged  in  the  tlhuroh  Education-Society,  was  the  first  praaticalstep  towards  a  aornd  and  o*&] 

It  is  ■  absurd,  to  suppose  that  educational  societws  .like  j  education, in  Ireland,  its  achool- books,  alone  shod:!  entitle 
those,  coming  in  the  train  of  the  tainted  charier  school  i  it  .to  the. Wing  gratitude  of  the  country.  Several  oom 
syaticm,  'with  BimirirprinoLpleBond  purposes;  though  guided  '  combined  to  produce  ihe  opposition  which,  proved  fetal  to 
by  a  far  -more  Christian  spirit,  .waraaorapeteiit  to  educate  it  as  .a  national  institution,  nearly  all,  however,  k-icg 
the  Catholic  poor  of  Ireland.  It  is  not  credible  that  the  ■  brought  into  operation  by  dapartoxw  from  its  own  uric- 
people  would  freely'SuW  their  ahftdrau  to<be  trained  up-by  .  ciplo  of  religious  neutrality.  The  ^general  caimnitto  or 
strangers  in  hatred  of  the  njligion  for  which  their  dsthers  ruling  body  was  rather  exclusive  in  its  cwnposition.  In 
hadsafleredahelcssof  .all  things,  and  in  the.principlea  :of  1825  it  consisted  -of  twenty-toao  £rascopaluuu,  four 
■a  church  in  whoso  tiHW40  touch  social  irrjusxtae  bad  been  ,  Quakers,  two  Prcsbytwiaas,  .and  'oqly  two  Roman  Ci- 


iuflictad.  The  vast  majority  preferred  paying  for  educa- 
tion, sash  as  it' wai,  in  the  badge- schools  which  abounded 
in  the  country.  It  may  baaaid,  andin  many  OMasitmly 
aaid,  that  theywoald  reeeuro  a  Protestant  adoration  for 
their  children,  if  not  prevented  by  their  clergy.  Butso 
longaa<itiaiaiprinoiple-of  their  taith  to  obey  thase  alergy, 
-aad  of  our  law  to  ■  tolerate  them,  what  do  -we  gain  by  treat- 
ing Catholic  subjects  as-alaves  withoatcansaianee?  Is  it 
not  tar  batter,  by-a  good  general  education,  arid  fMsanatitu- 
tiora,  4o- prepare  the  peoplo'theraeelves  to.  assert.a  manly 
independence?  Whykaop  roaauly  and tortuous] y hanker- 
ing after  a  principle  >of.  government -whinl!  is  > utterly 
impracticable,  .and  .has  bean '&riever 'abandoned  -by  the 


tholics.  It  was  render*!  obnoxious  .-by  Us-aidisg  ik 
schools  of  the  two  proselyting  sooioties  we  atro  re- 
ferred to,  which  Rinnan  Catholics  considered. a  msappli- 
casino.of  funds  to  which  they. vera  themselves  eaubiba- 
ton.  In  many  eases  local  patrons  indiscreetly  violifcl 
.their  roles  by  controversial  eaposUions  of  the  .Bible  in  in.' 
presence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  children.  Addiottee 
causes  the  great  political  excitement  which  pracaiti!  Ih.i 
passing  -of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill.  The  opponents  of 
that  jnftasni-H  appealed  .to  the  success .of  the  aouferePiin 
schools  in  ptoteatairtifliag  <tha  country,  adducing  the 
Catholic  Bible  readers  as  a  .-proof  that  no  chuge  ru 
necessary.  This  brought  against  the  society  a  .torrest  of 
politieal  agitation.    -The  schools.were  denounced  fioai  tie 


iegislatwe '!     We  can  no  -kmgor  atdyfert  Popery  by  a.  tax 

on  Papists.  Neither  oan-weuio.it 'by  vohmtary  or  charity  j  altars,  ;and  those  who  did  net  withdraw  their  chiilrra 
echoes,  -which  tamper  .with  catunsaaae,  .ami  geaarato  a  ■  woe,  in-some-  instances,  refund  the  sacraments. 
■nean-aod  pan  par  spirit.  .;Eduontion'is  ihe  rabjeot's:birth-  In  a  hst  of  hooka  returned  by  clergyman  to  the  Commit- 
right,  and  not  a  thing  to  be  sold  on  the  condition  of  sionere  of  Edacatten  in  1835,  as  being  .aotoally  taei  in 
religions  oorrforoiity  or  political  rimo-sorring.  Thie  fact  .schools  da  their  .  parishes,  -we  find  numerous  obskm 
was  strongly  felt  by  the  jcommiaa  loners  .who  issued  their  and  'Otherwise  objectionable  puhKoatioas.  Each  esM.it 
hat  report  in  1812.  Tfam  two.  arch  bnhops,  onehiahop,  I  brought  whaterer  book  ha  ecudd  pick  up  iron  ptdhra  vd 
andthepravastoftheitmivarsiayjoiiMdinanaininmngahe  !  hawkers,  and  aa  they  .oU  rahearaed  -at  the  top  of  tht-r 
great  principle,  that  the  goresnmant  afaonld  ratabtsh  a  j  voices,  at  the  asrue  time,  -the  hedge-school  ohorai  n>n> 
general  plan  of  edoastion  &r  Ihe  lower  objases,  koping  have  beenoftan-ntjtatlittle.after.iliB  Babel  fathicn.  One 
deur  ■ofall'inter/emnee  with  tie  religious  tttatt  of  aay,.  and  of  the  CfltarobaioneTS,  inlS24,SBW  -in  *  ■chool  h>  ll,; 
thereby  iadoeiag  the  whale  to  Tacrive  cdaoation  >as  one  \  county  of  Sligo.a  child  holding  a  NewTestaaient,  wt"1^ 
M<ly  tatdcT'one  and  the -tame- system,  twd  in  the  tame  etta-  j  'between  two  others,  onerof  vrhnni  was  supplied  with"  '^; 
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Forty  Thieves,"  and  the  other  with  "  The  Pleawt  Arl 
of  Money  Catebing;"  whiie  another,  at  a  little  duUrW, 
waspsEusiag  the  Matioy  Act,  and  all  reading  atari  Urir 
respective  relumes  at  tb*aaaw,nionwntl  -It  may  be  w 
perhapa,  that  this  state  of  things  belonged  only -to  *>»a 
very  wild  dittricta  of  the  South  and  West;  bat  it  n3 
&r  otherwise.  Zn  Ulster,  where  tharo  was  a  nspecl*^ 
middle  clans,  vilhare  the  linen  tiada  eanaed  a  brisk  oircaU- 


■blahmtttt.  Thie  they  regard  .ns  of 
and  add  >'■"  We  venture- to- eapreasia 
that  no. snob  plan,  'however  >wisaly  and  nnexaeptionably 
oontinned  in  other  respeots,  can  be  carried  into  effectual 
execution  in  this  country,  -asasss  it  be  esnliottly  avowed 
and  clearly  nadenteod  as  itoi  .leading  prinoiple  that  no 
attempt  shall  be -made  to  inuoenee  or  -disturb  thepcooliar 
religious  tenets  of  aayaeet  or  deaoription  of-  Christians." 
The  gorernment  having  foond  eonie  ditficulty  in  establish- 
ing a  system  upon  the  liberal  principle  thus  emphaticftlly  the  need  of  learning  greater,  we  find  that  the  then  el*1' 
recommended  so  early  -as  1612,'datcrmined  on  making  an  ing  system— or  rather  no  ayatem— did  nothing  e&°lM 
experiment  of  it  by  giving- a  «rm  of  money  to  a  voluntary  for  education ;  end,  jtidgttg  Sioro  the-staae  oflbe  da*1^ 
■society  then  ewisting  in  the  Liberty,  Dublin,  and  after-  :  atUl  left  to.tbaaasae  meaM,  we  bare  not  the  lesaViw*-'3 
wards,  from  the  loealrty  of  its  offices  and  model  aahools,  !  to  expect  any.  material  improvement, 
called  tbeKildaro  Place  Society.  It  was.  founded  in  1811,  |  This  atate  of  thtngB  led  to  l__  . 
and  received  its  first  grant — 86,980— in  1814.  Its  objects  '■  the  .national  sygtcm,  described  .in  .a  former  chip*"- 
were  to  asmt  cchoob  with  grants,  to  estabbsh  model  I  The  Hev.  Mr.  Oookl,  ,iu  .his  "History  of  ^  h^';' 
schools,  to  publish  useful  books,  to  supply  school  xequi-  Irish  Society,"  whose  schools  bad  been  g1**^  "" 
sites  at  cost  prices,  to  keep  ap  an  armaal  inspection,  and  '  duced  by  those  of  the  National  Board,  bean  the  fo"°K" 
to  encourage  masters  by  gratuities.    All  religious  teaching  '  ing  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  these  in3tiWi°;:s,~" 
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"Front  all  that  the  deputation  di  of  several  of  the 
national  schools,  they  could  not-  but  regard  them  as  a 
means  of  diffusing  light  more  powerful  than'  any  other  in 
existence.  We  are  not  of  the  number  who  would  dis- 
sociate religion  front  national  instruction ;  and  this  is  not 
done  in  these  .institutions.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Roman  Catholic  children,  who  would  have  grown  up  in 
entire  ignorance  of  the  word  of  God,  are  brought  to  know 
much  important  truth  by  the  extracts  they  use ;  sod  the 
operations  of  mind  in  Ireland  must  be  different  from  those 
in  all  other  countries  if,  by  knowing  a  portion  of  what  is 
found  salutary,  inquiry  is  not  excited  after  what  remains 
to  be  known.  A  part  of  the  Bible  read  and  understood, 
will  lead  to  inquiry  after  other  parts  of  it  ;  bo  that  a  vast 
change  in  the  moral  circumstances  of  the  country  is,  we 
think,  at  no  great  distance.  They  add  that  the  national 
schools  are  noble  institutions,  which  afford  as  much  facility 
for  evangelical  instruction  as,  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  could  possibly  be  looked  for." 

The  social  effects  of  popular  education,  contrasted  with 
the  evils  of  popular  ignorance,  prove  that  there  is  nothing 
in  which  our  rulers  should  take  a  deeper  interest,  or  be 
more  anxious  to  encourage  and  support,  because  nothing 
tends  more  to  the  security  of  life  and  property,  and  to  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  community.  Ignorance  is  a 
prolific  curse,  which  exerts  a  malign  influence  in  every 
direction.  When  a  nation  is  ignorant,  its  rulers  will  be 
ignorant,  or  will  be  forced  to  act  as  if  they  were,  pursuing 
a  policy  fraught  with  misery  to  the  people.  It  is  im- 
possible to  read  the  history  of  our  criminal  code  without 
being  continually  shocked  with  the  ignorance,  barbarity, 
and  cruelty  of  both  bouses  of  parliament.  When  any 
particular  species  of  crime  prevailed,  or  forced  itself  upon 
public  attention,  they  could  do  nothing  better  than  in- 
crease the  terrors  of  the  law,  by  enacting  sanguinary 
punishments,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  guilt  of  the 
offenders.  This  vindictive  severity  caused  humanity  to 
revolt  against  the  law,  and  to  make  it  odious.  This 
feeling  gained  ground  rapidly,  as  the  benign  spirit  of 
Christianity  began  to  pervade  the  masses  through  the 
medium  of  education,  making  the  great  principles  of 
justice  and  mercy  familiar  to  them,  and  establishing  in 
the  public  mind  a  standard  of  right,  by  which  the  spirit 
of  our  laws  was  judged  and  condemned.  The  labours  of 
Rornilly  and  Mackintosh  had  contributed  largely  to  bring 
about  an  altered  state  of  feeling  in  parliament ;  while 
philanthropic  individuals  in  private  life,  like  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Fry,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  work  of  prison  reform, 
materially  aided  in  bringing  about  the  mitigation  of  our 
criminal  code,  which  has  had  such  beneficial  results.  Mrs. 
Elisabeth  Fry  visited  Newgate  two  days  after  the  execu- 
tion of  a  woman,  named  Flicker,  and  instead  of  finding,  as 
she  expected,  the  whole  of  the  criminals  awfully  affected 
by  what  had  passed,  she  found  a  spirit  of  pity  and 
lamentation  over  the  sufferer,  with  such  an  impression  that 
the  punishment  exceeded  the  crime,  that  it  excited  a 
feeling  of  great  displeasure,  and  even  bitterness,  not  only 
towards  the  laws,  but  towards  those  tliat  put  them  into 
execution ;  and  so  far  from  softening  the  heart,  or  leading 
it  from  evil,  it  appeared  to  harden  them,  and  make  them 


endeavour  to  justify  their  own  criminal  conduct,  as  well 
as  that  of  those  who  suffered,  and  even  to  fortify  them- 
selves through  unbelief  of  the  truths  of  religion,  or  to- 
justify  themselves  and  those  who  suffered  by  feeling  that 
they  were  not  what  they  considered  justly  done  by. 

The  feeling  of  humanity  that  gained  ground  among  the 
masses  powerfully  affected  the  middle  classes,  by  whom 
mainly  all  ameliorating  agencies  were  brought  to  bear 
upon  society ;  and  juries  taken  from  that  class  very  often 
refused  to  convict  when  the  punishment  of  death  would 
have  followed  their  verdict.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  state  of  public  feeling  produced  by  the  practical  in- 
culcation of  Christianity,  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
through  Sunday-schools,  day-schools,  mechanics'  institu- 
tions, circulating  libraries,  and  cheap  periodicals,  com- 
pelled our  legislature  to  change  its  system,  despite  tba 
obstinate  resistance  of  Lords  Eldon  and  Ellenborough, 
hardened  by  a  long  official  familiarity  with  the  destructive 
operation  of  legal  cruelty.  How  fearful  the  amount  of 
that  destruction  was  we  may  infer  from  the  calculation  of 
Mr.  Redgrave,  of  the  Home  Office,  who  stated  that  had  the 
offences  tried  in  1841  been  tried  under  the  laws  of  1831, 
the  eighty  capital  sentences  would  have  been  increased  to 
2,172;  that  is,  in  the  course  of  ten  years  2,100  Uvea 
would  have  been  sacrificed  on  the  gallows  with  no  other 
effect  than  to  increase  the  number  of  criminals,  and  to 
brutaliao  the  populace.  But  it  should  be  recollected  that 
previous  to  this  period  some  of  the  most  sanguinary  enact- 
ments had  been  repealed ;  and  that  even  where  juries  con- 
victed, and  judges  recorded  sentence  of  death,  the  sen- 
tences were  but  rarely  executed.  For  example,  in  three 
years  after  1820  the  capital  convictions  in  England  and 
Wales  were  3,070,  the  executions  152,  or  about  1  in 
20.  In  the  three  following  years  the  capital  convic- 
tions were  4,076,  the  executions  223.  In  ten  years  from 
1820  the  executions  were  720.  In  teu  years— from  1831 
to  1811— they  were  only  216.  In  three  years  preced- 
ing 1830,  22  persons  were  hanged  for  horse  stealing,  9  for 
sheep  stealing,  and  G  for  larceny  in  dwelling-houses.  In 
the  following  two  years  which  intervened  before  the  aboli- 
tion of  capital  punishment,  two  persons  only  were  executed 
for  these  offences.  Mr.  Redgrave  gives  the  following 
succinct  history  of  the  mitigation  of  the  criminal  code 
during  the  reigns  of  George  IV.  and  William  IV.,  in  a 
series  of  enactments  which  were  extorted  from  a  reluctant 
legislature  by  society,  humanised  through  the  education  of 
the  masses:— In  1826,  1827,  and  1828,  Sir  Robart  Peel 
carried  several  very  important  bills  for  tbo  consolidation! 
an d  amendment  of  the  criminal  laws,  but  these  bills  dii 
not  abolish  capital  punishments.  That  statesman,  indeed, 
made  it  a  matter  of  boast  that  he  did  not  constitute  any 
new  capital  felonies,  and  poinded  out  an  instance  iu  which 
ho  had  abated  the  capital  punishment  by  increasing  the 
sum  constituting  it  a  capital  offence  to  steal  in  a  dwelling- 
house  from  40s.  to  £3,  and  by  widening  the  technical 
description  of  a  dwelling.  In  1830  Sir  Robert  Peel 
brought  in  his  Forgery  Bill,  and  petitions  were  poured 
into  the  house  from  all  quarters  against  the  rc-cnactmeut 
of  the  severe  penalties  for  this  offence.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  again  took  up  the  subject,  and  moved  that  the 
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capital  punishment  be  struck  out  Gram  the  bill.  He  wit 
unsuccessful ;  but  in  the  last  stage  of  the  measure  Mr. 
Spring  Rice  wu  enabled  to  defeat  the  ministry  by  a 
majority  of  151  to  138,  and  to  remove  the  sentence  of 
death  from  the  bill.  It  was,  however,  restored  by  the 
Lords,  and  the  bill,  aa  altered,  was  suffered  to  pass  the 
House  of  Commons  at  the  end  of  the  session.  In  1832  two 
moat  important  bills  for  abolishing  capital  punishments 
were  passed.  Mr.  Ewart,  assisted  by  the  government, 
was  able  to  carry  a  bill  abolishing  the  punishment  of  death 
in  cases  of  hone,  sheep,  and  cattle  stealing,  and  larceny 
in  a  dwelling  house,  lie  was  opposed  by  Sir  R.  Feel, 
and  an  amendment  was  made  in  the  Lorda,  subjecting  these 


transportation,  and  in  the  following  year  for  sacrilege  and 
letter-stealing.  This  was  the  state  of  the  criminal  la* 
when  Lord  John  Russell  brought  in  bills  for  its  mitiga- 
tion, founded  on  toe  report  of  a  committee  which  the 
government  bad  appointed.  The  little  progress  which  Sir 
S.  Romilly  and  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  had  made  in  opposition 
to  the  governments  of  their  day  will  be  seen  by  the  fore- 
going sketch,  aa  well  as  the  extensive  and  salutary  changes 
which  followed.  Lord  John  Russell's  bills  effected  an 
extensive  abolition  of  the  sentence  of  death,  and  a,  mitiga- 
tion of  the  secondary  punishments.  He  was  enabled  to 
abolish  capital  punishments  in  all  cases  bat  murder,  tod 
attempts  to  murder,  where  dangerous  bodily  injuries  are 


offences  to  the  fixed  penalty  of  transportation  for  life.  At 
the  same  time,  ministers  brought  in  a  bill  for  abolishing 
capital  punishment  in  cases  of  forgery.  The  bill  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Commons  by  the  Attorney -General,  and 
into  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Lord-Chancellor.  It  passed  [ 
into  a  law,  but  an  amendment  was  made  in  the  House  of  ■ 
Lords,  under  the  protest  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  excepting  i 
the  forgery  of  wills  and  powers  of  attorney  to  transfer 
Stock,  which  offences  were  left  capital.  In  1833  Mr.  I 
Leonard  carried  his  bill  for  abolishing  capital  punishment '. 
for  housebreaking,  executions  for  which  offence  were  con- 
tinued down  to  1830.  In  1834  Mr.  Ewart  carried  a  bill , 
for  abolishing  capital    punishment  for  returning  from  I 


effected  ;  burglary  and  robbery,  when  attended  with  vio- 
lence or  wounds ;  anon  of  dwelling-houses,  where  life  a 
endangered;  and  six  other  offences  of  very  rare  occurrence. 
The  number  of  capital  convictions  in  1829  was  1,385;  and  in 
1831,  three  years  after  the  extensiTe  abolition  of  capital 
punishment*,  the  number  was  reduced  to  480.  Only  four 
years  have  elapsed,  says  Mr.  Redgrave,  since  the  passing  of 
these  acta,  as  to  which  we  as  yet  know  the  result ;  and  the 
"  Criminal  Tables  "  reveal  their  very  important  operation 
upon  the  criminal  procedure.  These  tables  show  the 
capital  conviction*  under  the  existing  laws  to  have  been 
reduced,  if  we  deduct  the  number  of  offences  committed 
in  1838,  before  the  passing  of  the  act  of  that  year,  to  a 
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number  not  exceeding  that  of  the  executions  in  a  like 
period  up  to  the  end  of  1829.  The  effect  on  the  necondary 
punishments  has  been  very  great.  The  proportion  sen- 
tenced to  transportation  for  life  was  reduced  from  1  in 
20  to  1  in  86 ;  and  the  effect  of  the  change  in  the  chief 
enU  has  been  risible  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 


By  means  of  the  classification  of  offences,  which  took 
place  for  the  first  time  in  1834,  it  has  been  possible  to 
ascertain  the  effects  of  education  upon  crime ;  and  the 
result  has  been  roost  satisfactory,  falsifying  the  evil  prog- 
nostications of  the  enemies  of  popular  instruction,  and 


instruction  that  had  been  imparted  to  persons  committed  , 
for  trial — distinguishing,  1st.  Persona  who  can  neither 
read  nor  write.  Sadly.  Persons  who  can  read  only,  or 
read  and  write  imperfectly.  Srdly.  Persona  who  can  read 
and  write  well ;  and,  4thly.  Persons  who  have  received 
instruction  beyond  the  elementary  branches  of  reading  and 
writing.  The  result  of  a  comparison  upon  this  point, 
daring  thirteen  years  from  that  date,  hsa  baen  all  that  the 
most  sanguine  friends  of  popular  education  could  desire, 
and  more  than  they  could  hare  anticipated.  Out  of 
335,429  persons  committed,  and  whose  degrees  of  in- 
struction  were  ascertained,    the  uninstructed  criminals 


proving  that,  instead  of  stimulating  the  faculties  merely 
to  give  greater  development  to  criminal  propensities,  and 
greater  ingenuity  to  offenders,  it  really  operates  as  an 
effective  restraint ;  insomuch  that  crime  is  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  uneducated.  The  classes  into  which 
offences  are  divided  are  the  following :— let.  Offences 
against  the  person.  2nd.  Offences  against  property,  com- 
mitted with  violence.  3rd.  Offences  against  property 
committed  without  violence.  4th.  Malicious  offences 
against  property.  5th.  Forgery,  and  offences  against 
the  currency,  Glh.  Other  offences  not  included  in  the 
above  classes. 
In  1836  returns  were  first  obtained  of  the  degree  of 


were  more  than  90  out  of  every  100)  while  only  about 
1,300  offenders  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  instruction 
beyond  the  elementary  degree,  and  not  30,000  had  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  mere  art  of  reading  and  writing. 
Then,  with  regard  to  females,  among  the  80,000  that 
could  read  and  write,  there  were  only  about  3,000,  or  10 
per  cent,  of  the  female  sex ;  and  among  those  who  had 
received  superior  instruction,  there  were  only  63  females 
accused  of  crimes,  throughout  England  and  Wales,  in 
thirteen  years — that  is,  at  the  rate  of  four  persons  for  each 
year.  In  the  year  1841  not  one  educated  female  was 
committed  for  trial  out  of  nearly  8,900,000  of  the  sex 
then  living  in  this  port  of  the  United  Kingdom.    In  the 
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disturbances  which  took  place  in  Cheshire,  Lancashire, 
anil  Staffordshire,  as  appeared  by  the  trials  that  -were 
held  in  1842,  out  of  567  persons  tried,  there  wire  only 
73  who  could  read  and  write  well,  and  only  one  person 
who  had  received  a  superior  education — a  fact  full  of 
instruction  as  to  the  duty  of  the  state  in  respect  to  the 
education  of  the  people.  There  is  another  fact  worth 
mentioning.  "  In  fifteen  English  counties,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  9,569,064,  there  were  convicted  74  instructed 
persons,  or  1  to  every  129,811  inhabitants;  while  the 
f  twenty -five  remaining  counties  of  England  and  the  whole 
of  Wales,  with  a  population  of  6,342,661,  did  not  among 
them  furnish  one  conviction  of  a  person  who  had  received 
more  than  the  mere  elements  of  instruction.  It  will  be 
remembered  as  a  most  interesting  fact — one  which  speaks 
irresistibly  ia  favour  of  a  general  system  of  education — 
that  not  ono  of  the  103  was  a  female." 

CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

Social  Frogm*  (contimMd) — The  Raligion*  Life  of  England— Mr.  Horace 
Hann-a  Report  on  Religion*  Worahlp— Eipanalre  Power  and  Vitality  o! 
tlio  Church  of  England — Denominational  Rivalry— Ketiored  Activity 
of  Dluent;  It*  Effect  on  the  Eitauliilicd  Church— Co-opernllon  of 
the  Voluntary  Principle— lucre**)  of  Flaws  of  Worahlp— Church  Ei- 
tea*lon;  In  Coat-Religion*  Societies  In  connection  with  the  EaUbllah- 
ment — The  Evangelical  Party—Missionary  Operation*— Nonconfonntit 
Communities— The  Independents,  their  Instltullona  and  Millions— The 
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■enter*— Proportion  of  Attendants  la  the  different  Denominations- 

Proportion  of  Attendant*  to  Silting*— Number*  who  neglect  Publl 

Worship— Tho  Working  Classes,  their  Religious  Condition- Cause*  r 

In  Cliurch— The  Paw  System  —Free  Seat* — Proposed  Itcmedlef- 
Evidences  of  Social  Reformation— The  Leaden  of  Kellgloiu  T-rogreoe- 

The  report  of  Mr.  Horace  Mann  on  religious  worship,  ii 
connection  with  the  census  of  1851,  is  one  of  the  most  im 
portant  and  remarkable  ■docuniarrta  ever  issued  by  the 
government.  It  differs  strlkhigly  from  the  dry,  perfunc- 
tory manner  in  which  elicit-  statistical  reports  are  generally 
drawn  up.  Entering  upon  the  subject  heartily,  he  traces 
the  religions  life  of  England  through  all  its  changes  and 
revolutions  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present,  present- 
ing the  results  of  extensive  inquiry  and  great  labour  in  an 
admirably  condensed  form,  investing  his  resume'  with  the 
interest  which  only  a  sympathetic  miud  can  impart  to  such 
details.  Id  writing  of  each  sect,  one  might  suppose  that 
he  held  its  peculiarities  and  imbibed  its  spirit,  so  accurate 
is  his  knowledge,  and  so  friendly  his  tone.  But  when  he 
speaks  of  the  Established  Church,  his  language  is  that  of  a 
dutiful  son  towards  a  venerated  mother.  Speaking  of  the 
principal  developments  of  religious  sentiment,  apart  from 
the  Established  Church,  at  present  prevalent  amongst  us, 
he  says :— "  How  far  some  of  these  and  others  of  a  less 
numerical  importance  are  substantially  accordant  with  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  of  England  will  be  seen  in  the 
mom  detailed  notices.  That  church  herself — unaltered  in 
her  doctrines,  discipline,  and  polity  since  1688 — demands 
but  a  very  brief  description  further,  and  that  chiefly  for 


the  purpose  of  displaying  by  what;  wonderful,  almost  un- 
paralleled achievements,  in  the  way  of  self-extension,  she 
has  lately  proved  her  inexhaustible  vitality." 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  against  the  Established 
Church,  and  against  religious  or  educational  endowments 
generally,  is  their  tendency  to  produce  apathy  and  in- 
difference in  the  minds  of  those  who  benefit  by  them— to 
paralyse  private  exertion  and  check  individual  sea),  from 
the  assurance  felt  that  they  are  not  necessary  to  the  sup- 
port of  a  cause  already  sufficiently  provided  for  by  the 
state ;  and  no  doubt  that  would  be  the  esse  to  a  great 
extent,  and  has  been  the  case,  where  there  was  no  room 
for  competition  or  rivalry  by  other  churches  and  parties. 
But  when  there  is  freedom  for  the  development  of  dissent- 
ing bodies,  and  the  growth  of  institutions  on  the  voluntary 
principle,  the  seal  of  established  churches  also  comes  forth 
to  supplement  and  extend  its  regular  agencies,  and  then 
the  advantages  conferred  by  its  endowments  corns  to  be 
more  fully  appreciated  and  turned  to  account.  Accord, 
iugly,  during  the  last  two  reigns,  the  revived  activity  of 
Dissenters  served  to  rouse  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the 
Established  Church,  leading  them  to  put  forth  extraordi- 
nary exertions  in  order  to  meet  the  growing  spiritual 
destitution  arising  from  the  rapid  increase  of  population, 
for  which  old  parochial  arrangements  and  existing  church 
accommodation  were  altogether  inadequate.  The  senti- 
ment began  to  prevail  that  the  relief  of  spiritual  destitution 
must  not  be  exclusively  devolved  upon  the  state,  but  de- 
manded also  the  efforts  of  private  zeal  and  liberality;  in 
other  words,  the*  eo-operatiun  of  the  voluntary  principle, 
which  of  late  years  has  produced  astonishing  results.  In 
1S31  the  number  of  churches  and  chapels  of  the  Church  of 
England  amounted  to  11,825;  the  number  iu  1851,  as 
returned  to  the  census  officer,  was  13,851,  exclusive  of 
223  described  as  being  "  not  separate  buildings,"  or  as 
"used  also  for  secular  purposes,"  thus  showing  an  increase, 
iu  the  course  of  twenty  years,  of  more  than  2,000  churches. 
Probably  the  increase  is,  in  reality,  still  larger,  as  it  can 
hardly  be  expected  that  the  last  returns  were  altogether 
perfect.  The  greater  portion  of  this  increase  is  attributable 
to  the  self-extending  power  of  the  Church — tho  state  not 
having  in  the  twenty  years  contributed,  in  aid  of  private 
benefactions,  more  than  £511,335  towards  the  erection  of 
386  churches.  If  we  assume  the  average  cost  of  each  new 
edifice  to  be  about  £3,000,  the  total  sum  expended  in  this 
interval  (exclusive  of  considerable  sums  devoted  to  the 
restoration  of  old  churches)  will  be  £6,087,000.  The 
chief  addition  has  occurred,  as  was  to  be  expected  and 
desired,  iu  thickly  peopled  districts,  where  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  inhabitants  has  rendered  such  additional  accom- 
modation most  essential  Thus,  in  Cheshire,  Lancashire, 
Middlesex,  Surrey,  and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  the 
increase  of  churches  has  been  so  much  greater  than  the 
increase  of  the  population,  that  the  proportion  between  the 
SACotnmodation  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  now  con- 
siderably more  favourable  than  in  1831.  In  the  ten  years 
between  1631  and  1631  there  was  an  addition  of  276 
churches ;  from  1831  to  1641,  667  were  added  ;  and  such 
s  the  zeal  for  church  extension  in  tho  ten  yean  ending 
1851,  that  the  increase  was  nearly  1,200,  or  more  than 
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100  a  year.  The  whole  results  Of  the  efforts  mode  in  the 
half-century  in  the, way  of  church- building,  in  connection 
with  the  Establishment,  is  given  by  Mr.  Horace  Maun 
thus:— From  1801  to  1851,600 churolus ware  built,  at  a 
total  cost  of  £3,000,000,  nearly  £2,000,000  of  .■which  was 
the  result  of  private  benefactione ;  from  .138 1  to  18(1 
there  were  .2,029  churches  -built,  at  a  total  coat  iof 
£6,000,000,  of  whiah  only  about  £600,000  cane  from 
public  foods,  and  £5,500,000  eonsoeted  ,ot  private  eon- 
tiihutions.  Taking  the  whoieflfty  years,  the  whole  emonot 
contributed  by  the  members  of  the  Estahbahed  Ohurcb,  on 
the  erection  of  planes  of  -worship,  wasmearly  Z7,a&QJM). 
Thau  prodigious  results  ware  in  only  one  dspantment  of 
benevolence.  The  period  on  ithioh  we  have  entered. is 
pre-eminently  the  en  of  religious  societies— «f  voluntary 
organisations,  extraneous  do  the  regular  ecfletarastieal  sys- 
tem, new  outlets  opened  for  the  exuberant  vitality -of  the 
Church.  Beforetheeon«nen«entf^oflb«pirenntc«Btary 
there  were  only  t»o  bqouiuos  in  existence  jutKouneotion 
with  the  Eatabliaaniant—- the  Society  for  thePropsgathm  of 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  the  Society  foe  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge ;  -but  daring  the  present  century  the 
argent  wants  of  diBbraafr  nl««M,  which  eonjd  nob  be  pro- 
rided  for  by  regular  pastoral  ministrations,  were  net  by 
the  eetabhshinent  .of  voluntary- agencies,  sash  as  parochial 
societies',  visiting  souietiea,  'Scripture  readers'  societies, 
tract  diatributiog  societies,  and  the  like.  .The  interest 
fait  in  the  conversion  nf  the  heathen,  .and  the  periodical 
appeals  .made  lor  the  rapport  of  .the.  Ghorah  MkEaonary 
Society,  especially' in  connection  with -ibeirise.  and  pragmas 
of  the  Evangelical  party  in  ike  Ghnrcht  reacted  upon  the 
state  of  religion  at  home,  and  produced  a.  vary  extraordi- 
nary revival,  which  has  been  progressing  steadily  ever 
rince.  In  1800  the  Church  of  Engiaad:  bad,  by  Us  sepa- 
rate lyntmbstd  exertions,  bean  .rairiag  £100,400  per 
tamm  ior  .-religions  objects,  of  winch  ■  £850,060  was 
devoted  .to  foreign  lajawwa.  The  Incorporated  Society 
for  the  Enlargement,  Building,  and  Repaimng-cf  Churches 
and  Chapels  was  founded  in  1816  ;  the  .Metropolitan 
Churches  Fund,  the  Church  Pastoral -Aid  Society,  and 
the  Society  for  Promoting  the  Employment  of  Additional 
CarateainPontuom:FIaaeB,:inl88l>.  .The Cinonial Church 
and  School  Sooiety  was  esta&hshed  in  the  same  year.  In 
1841  the  Church  Ertenavm  Fund,  the  Young  Men's  So- 
ciety fox  Aiding  Missions  at  Homo  .and  .Abroad,  and  tho 
Church  of  England  Scripture  liendara'  Society  ware 
established.  The  income  of  the  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety, which  during  the  first  ton  years  .of  its  history  .did 
not  exceed  £1,600  a  year,  in  the.  course  of  rfifty,  years 
reached  £120,000 ;  and  during  -that  period  it  bad  ex- 
pended £2,500,000,  all  the  result  of  .voluntary  oontri 
butiona.  At  home,  church  accommodation  da  afforded  tor 
nearly  6,300,000-  persons,  in  14,000  chnxche&sndiohapeU. 
The  number  of  actual  attendants  on  the  census  Sunday  was 
us  follows:  morning,  2,511,244;  afternoon,  1,890,764; 
evening,  600,513. 

Taking  the  Nonconformist  communities  in  the  order-in 
which  tbey  have  been  given  in  the  census  report,  we  find 
tie  statistics  of  the  progress  of  "the  Independents,  or  Con  - 
i,  to  be  scarcely  less  remarkable  than  those 


of  the  ■Established  Church.  The  earnest  account -of  the 
number  of  Independent  congregations  refers  to  1812. 
Before  that  period  Independent  end  Presbyterian  con- 
gregatians  were  returned  together.  At  that  time  the 
number  of  Independent  churabee  in. England  and  Wales 
was  a  little  over  1,000.  In  1886  the  churches  hadinoreseed 
to  1,810,  and  the  census  of  1851  .made  the  number. 3,214, 
of  which  010  ware  in  Wales.  These  places  of  worship 
funuehed  sittings  for  1,063,000  .persons.  The  actual 
attendance  en  census  Sunday  was,  mowing,  531,01a ; 
afternoon,  282,265;  evening,  137,162.  It  will  be  eeen 
that  the-: morning  attendance  -was  about  a iburth  that  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  the  evening  attendance  about 
half.  Among  the  institutions  established  and  maintained 
by  this  body,  all  on  the  voluntary  principle,  during  the 
present  century,  are  the  Congregational  Union  of  England 
and  Wales,  .the  London  Congregational  Chapel  Building 
Society,  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  the  Irish  Enn- 
gelieal  Society,  and  the  Colonial  Missionary  Seoiety.  The 
London  Missionary  Society,  though  .founded  on  the  open 
or  catholic  principle,  and  aided  by  other  denominations,  is 
mainly  supported,  and, almost  eanlusirely  worked,  .by  the 
Congcrgalional  body.  This  society  employs  X70  mis- 
sionaries and  700  native  teachers.  It  .had  82  board- 
ingiachools,  with  850  scholars ;  8  institutions  tor  training, 
,150  native  evangelist!,  and  .15  printing  posses.  Its 
acoinal.iBeome-ab.the  time -of  the  eenaus  exceeded  £65,000. 
At  homeitbis  body  has  eight  colleges  tor  the  education  of 
ministers,  .of. which. the  three  largest  were  founded  sines 
1810. 

Under  the  general  name  of  Baptist  churches  there  are 
several  seats  i  the  General  Baptists,  of  which  there  are 
00  congregations  in  England;  the  Sew  Connexion 
Baptists,  with  179  (segregations ;  12  congregations  of 
Scotch  Baptists;. and  about .600  .undefined  Baptist  con- 
gregations. Tho,  great  body  whiah. bears  that  came,  dis- 
tinguished as  :>  Particular,"  or  CalrinJatio  Baptism,  hare 
about  2,000  congregations  in  England,  ami  Wales;  tbey 
have  nJiaptist. Union,, a  Baptist  Builfling  Fund,  aJBaptist 
Tract-Society,,  a  Bible  Translation,  Seoiety,  nJJnptistlLmiu 
Missionary  Society,  a  Baptist  Irish  fiooiety,  and  .a  Foreign 
Missionary  fiooirty,  with  six  colleges  for 'the  education  of 
mhustem.  In  1832  the  Caisiwstio  Baptist  churches  .num- 
bered:926;  in  1889;tbey  had  increased  to  1,186 ;  and  at 
the  census  of  iflfil  they. had. increased  to  1,947. 

The  Wesley  au-Methodisni  are  next  in  number  iothe  mem- 
bersoftba-KetablishedChuwh.  Tl*e  .progress  of  this  society 
has  been  very  greshsum  1880.  In.thatyeax-thennmberof 
its  ministers  woo  718,-aad  of  its  members  or,  eommunkanls 
in  Gneat  Britain,  1U;000.  In  1S30  tea  Dunsaera  -weni 
respectively  821  and  318,000;  and  no  raaedly  did  tbey 
increase  in  the  next  .ten- yens,  that -in  IBAQtao  mimnters 
were  1,107,  and  the  members  828,000.  Tmiccnaus. returns 
of  18A1. show. 64679  ahapels. belonging  to  ihia  connexion 
in  England  and  Wales,  containing  accommodation  for 
1,447,580  persons.  The  number  of  attendants  on  the 
census  Sunday  was,  morning,  192,711 ;  affcertwou,  888,98  4 ; 
evening,  667,850.  The  seal  and  .actteityof  this  tody  is 
shown  by  the  fact  .that  their.  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
numbers  176  missionaries  and,  108,000  members,  with  an 
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income  of  £106,000  in  1851.  This  body  has  an  imrtitntiori 
for  the  education  of  preachers,  a  Mutual  Aid,  or  Annuity 
Society,  and  an  Educational  Fund,  An  interesting  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  denomination  was  the  celebration  of  the 
centenary  of  its  existence  in  1839,  when  the  contributions 
for  various  connexions!  objects  amounted  to  £316,000. 
Among  these  objects  was  the  purchase  of  the  Centenary 
Hall  and  Mission  House  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  London. 

There  are  other  bodies  of  Methodists  that  have  branched 
off  from  time  to  time,  in  consequence  of  internal  differences 
of  opinion,  among  which  are  the  New  Connexion  Metho- 
dists, who  had  about  300  chapels,  95  preachers,  and  16,000 
members  at  the  time  of  the  census.  The  number  of  their 
attendance  on  census  Sunday  was  37,000  in  the  morning, 
and  about  the  same  number  in  the  evening.  The  Primitive 
Methodists  in  1660  had  1,500  chapels,  3,500  rented 
rooms,  500  travelling  preachers,  and  105,000  members, 
including  those  at  foreign  station*.  They  have  a  mis- 
sionary society,  with  an  income  of  £8,000  a  year,  and 
various  small  connexions!  funds.  The  Bible  Christians, 
another  community  of  Methodists,  have  293  chapels,  61 
itinerant  ministers,  10,000  members,  and  an  attendance  of 
15,000  at  the  morning  services  in  their  places  of  worship. 
The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Association  is  of  recent  origin, 
arising  out  of  a  controversy  in  1834  about  the  establish- 
ment of  *  theological  institution  for  the  education  of 
ministers.  The  number  of  its  itinerant  preachers  in  1852 
was  90;  of  its  members,  19,000;  of  its  chapels,  329 ; 
accommodating  about  100,000  persons.  The  attendance 
on  census  Sunday  morning  was  32,000,  and  in  the  evening, 
40,000.  ... 

'  The  Calvinistic  Methodists  now  exist  under  two  dis- 
tinctive appellations,  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Con- 
nexion, and  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists.  The  former 
had  109  chapels,  accommodating  38,000  persona,  with  a 
Sunday  morning  attendance  of  21,000;  the  latter  had  828 
chapels,  accommodating  212,000  persons,  and  their  at- 
tendance on  census  morning  was  about  80,000. 

The  Society  of  Friends,  whose  history  is  fall  of  interest 
in  connection  with  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  and 
Christian  philanthropy,  has  not  made  progress  of  lste 
years.  In  the  year  1800  they  possessed  418  meeting- 
bouses,  and  in  1857  they  had  but  371.  They  are  generally 
.  a  wealthy  body ;  they  make  no  proselytes,  and  many  of 
their  younger  members  join  other  communions. 

The  Unitarians,  always  a  most  influential  body  in  pro- 
portion to  their  numbers,  from  the  high  culture  and  social 
position  of  many  of  their  members,  sre  also  generally  sta- 
tionary or  retrograding,  owing  mainly,  no  doubt,  to  the 
difficulties  which  minds  familiar  with  the  Scriptures  find  in 
the  reception  of  their  peculiar  tenets. 

The  Moravians,  or  United  Brethren,  sre  chiefly  distin- 
guished as  a  missionary  body,  whose  operations  are  mainly 
supported  by  other  denominations,  especially  members  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

The  Roman  Catholics  mtde  considerable  progress  in 
England  during  the  laat  two  reigns.  In  1829  they  had 
894  chapels,  which  in  1840  bad  increased  to  463,  and  in 
1852  they  reached  600.  They  had  at  the  same  time  11 
colleges,   86  religious  houses,  and  875  priests.     Their 


chapels  at  the  time  of  the  census  furnished  accommodsnea 
for  186,000,  and  the  number  of  attendants  on  the  morning 
of  census  Sunday  was  262,983. 

The  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  founded  by  (be 
Rev.  Edward  Irving,  bad  at  the  time  of  the  census  about 
30  congregations,  comprising  nearly  6,000  couununkaiiu, 
and  the  number  is  said  to  be  gradually  increasing;  Mr. 
Irving,  it'  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  reader,  wu 
the  minister  of  the  Scotch  Church,  Regent  Square,  London, 
very  eloquent,  and  very  eccentric ;  and  towards  the  close  of 
1829  it  was  asserted  that  several  miraculous  gifts  of  lieslieg 
and  prophecy,  and  of  speaking  with  strange  tongues,  were 
displayed  in  his  congregation.  Having  been  exclude! 
from  the  Scotch  Church,  a  chapel  was  erected  for  bin,  in 
1832,  in  Newman  Street  In  the  cenrse  of  a  few  yean  other 
churches  were  erected  in  different  places.  The  Apostolic 
Church  was  established  on  the  model  of  the  Jewish  Tsbtr- 
nacle,  with  twelve  apostles,  a  new  order  of  prophets,  kc. 
In  1836  they  delivered  their  testimony  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  to  most  of  the  bishops,  and  to  many  minister) 
iu  different  denominations.  They  also  resolved  to  deliver 
their  testimony  to  the  king  in  person,  and  "  to  as  muj 
privy  councillors  as  could  be  found,  or  would  receive  it." 
Io  1837  a  "catholic  testimony"  was  adilre«e<I  to  the  patri- 
archs, bishops,  and  sovereigns  of  Christendom,  sudvu 
subsequently  delivered  to  Cardinal  Acton  for  the  Pope,  to 
Prince  Metternich  for  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  to  other 
bishops  and  kings  throughout  Europe.  It  is  stated  tint 
from  1846  to  1851  this  sect  has  made  considerable  pro- 
gress. Their  chapels  furnish  accommodation  for  7,000 
persons,  and  their  attendance  on  the  census  Sunday  wu 
about  half  that  number. 

Setting  aside  a  few  small  and  insignificant  bodies,  we 
find  a  substantial  agreement  in  doctrine  and  in  sentiment 
between  the  various  Protestant  denominations  in  Brigand. 
Varieties  of  opinion  are  a  necessary  consequencsaef  out 
perfect  religious  freedom ;  and,  considering  the  independent 
and  the  self-reliant  character  of  the  English  people,  tie 
substantial  agreement  resulting  from  the  exercise  of  print* 
judgment  in  connection  with  conflicting  sectarian  interests 
it  very  remarkable.  Nor  has  this  virtual  union  been  with- 
out its  practical  fruits,  which  are  manifested  in  the  cordial 
and  liberal  support  of  a  number  of  institutions  founded  on 
what  has  been  called  the  "  catholic,"  or  undenominational 
principle.  These  are  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  London  City  Mission, 
the  British  and  Foreign  Sailors'  Society,  the  Jew* 
Society,  the  Town  Missionary  and  Scripture  Beaden' 
Society,  the  Christian  Instruction  Society,  the  British  Re- 
formation Society,  and  several  others. 

Different  opinions  have  been  formed  as  to  the  smount  of 
church  accommodation  required  by  the  population.  Dr. 
Chalmers  thought  that  sittings  for  sixty-two  and  a  half 
per  cent  would  be  required ;  but  Mr.  Edward  Bairns 
more  correctly  calculated  that  fifty  per  cent  would  be 
ample,  after  deducting  young  children,  aged  persos*, 
the  sick,  persons  iu  charge  of  houses,  and  employed  on 
public  conveyances,  &c.  The  infants  and  young  children 
under  ten  years  of  age  in  1850  were  4,440,000;  tbesrekand 
infirm,  1,000,000;  persons  in  charge  of  houses,  3,000,000; 
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and  the  persona  employed  on  railways,  steamboats,  omni- 
buses,  &c,  a  considerable  number,  -which  may  be  roughly 
estimated  from  the  fact  that  those  engaged  about  omni- 
buses in  Loudon  on  Sunday  are  not  lea  than  G.000, 
The  dcdncliona  from  all  these  classes  would  amount  to 
7,500,000;  and  consequently  sittings  in  religious  buildings 
in  England  and  Wales  cannot  be  required  for  more  than 
about  10,500,000,  or  58  percent,  of  the  entire  community, 
even  if  all  who  could  attend  were  disposed  to  do  so,  which 
is  far  from  being  the  case.  Besides,  it  must  be  recollected 
that  there  are  double,  and  sometimes  treble  services  in 
many  places  of  worship;  but,  unfortunately,  the  accom- 
modation is  not  equally  distributed  :  it  is  often  abundant 
where  the  population  is  scanty,  and  deficient  where  the 
population  is  large — deplorably  so  in  large  towns.  Now, 
the  total  number  of  sittings  furnished  by  all  denomina- 
tions was  10,212,563,  which  is  only  185,450  short  of  the 
number  estimated  to  be  sufficient.  Nearly  half  that 
number  are  set  down  as  free  sittings,  but  a  fourth  of  those 
are,,  from  various  causes,  not  available  to  the  class  for  which 
they  were  intended.  Mr.  Mann  calculates  that  the  acces- 
sible provision  made  by  the  Established  Church,  which  is 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  it  is  to  instruct  the  whole 
nation,  is  enough  for  only  about  5,250,000  persons,  or  but 
29  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  England  and  Wales.  To 
supply  all,  it  would  want  more  than  5,000,000  additional 
sittings.  From  a  comparative  view  of  the  provision  fur- 
nished by  the  Church  and  by  Dissenting  bodies,  it  appears 
that  throughout  England  and  Wales,  for  every  100 
sittings  provided  by  the  Church  of  England,  Dissenters 
furnish  93,  or  very  nearly  an  equal  amount.  Dissenters 
most  abound  in  Wales,  Monmouthshire,  Yorkshire,  Corn- 
wall, Cheshire,  Lancashire,  Derbyshire,  Northumberland, 
Nottinghamshire,  and  Bedfordshire,  in  all  which  counties 
their  sittings  exceed  in  number  those  provided  by  the 
Established  Church,  while  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire 
they  were  more  than  double.  In  all  other  counties  the 
Establishment  has  a  preponderance,  moat  conspicuous  in 
Herefordshire,  Sussex,  and  Oxfordshire,  where  the  sittings 
of  the  Church  are  more  than  double  those  of  the  Dissent  in. 
During  the  last  half-century  it  has  increased  its  provision 
by  21  per  cent.,  hut  the  population  has  increased  at  the 
same  time  101  per  cent. 

It  is  interesting  to  ascertain  the  proportions  of  the 
population  who  sctually  attend  the  ministrations  of  the 
Established  Church  and  the  various  Dissenting  bodies.  The 
Weeleyan  Methodists  have  11,007  places  of  worship,  wiih 
2,194,298  sittings;  the  Independents,  3,244,  with  1,007,760 
sittings;  Baptists,  2,789,  with  752,313  sittings.  The  total 
number  of  attendants  in  all  places  of  worship  in  England 
and  Wales  on  the  morning,  afternoon,  aud  evening  of 
census  Sunday,  was  less  than  half  of  what  there  was  accom- 
modation for  at  the  three  services  together.  The  Church 
of  England  had  actually  attending  its  three  services  more 
pertont  than  all  the  other  bodies  put  together— 3,773,474, 
against  3,487,558.  Bnt  it  appears  the  number  of  attend- 
ances performed  by  the  3,773,474  persons  is  actually  less 
than  the  number  performed  by  the  3,487,553 ;  the  former 
baring  attended  5,292,551  times,  while  the  latter  attended 
5,603,515  timet.    Or  if  we  assume  that  a  service  on  an 


average  occupies  an  hour  and  three  quarters,  it  would  seem 
that  3,773,474  Ghurshmen  devoted  9,361,962  hours  to 
religions  worship  (or  two  hoars  anda  half  each),  while  the 
3,487,558  Dissenters  devoted  0,806,151  hours  to  a  similar 
duty,  or  two  hours  and  three  quarters  each.  Taking  the 
whole  of  the  denominations,  we  find  that  the  average  pro- 
portion of  attendants  to  sittings  varies  from  24  to  45  per 
cent. ;  the  Church  of  England  being  33  per  cent.,  the  In- 
dependents 38,  the  Baptists  42,  and  the  Wesleyana  35. 

Mr.  Horace  Mann  mutes  some  important  reflections 
upon  "  the  alarming  numbers  of  non -attendants.  Even  In 
the  least  unfavourable  aspect  of  the  figures  just  presented," 
he  says,  "and  assuming,  as  no  doubt  is  right,  that  the 
5,288,  f94  absent  every  Sunday  are  not  the  same  indivi- 
duals, it  must  be  apparent  that  a  sidly  formidable  portion 
of  the  English  people  are  habitual  negleoters  of  the  public 
ordinances  of  religion.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  indicate  to 
what  particular  class  of  the  community  this  portion  in  the 
main  belongs.  The  middle  classes  have  augmented  rather 
than  diminished  that  devotional  sentiment  and  strictness 
of  attention  to  religious  services  by  which  for  several  cen- 
turies they  have  so  eminently  been  distinguished.  With 
the  upper  classes,  too,  the  subject  of  religion  has  obtained 
of  late  a  marked  degree  of  notice,  and  a  regular  church 
attendance  is  now  ranked  amongst  the  proprieties  of  life. 
It  is  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  these  two  classes  that  the 
number  of  religious  structures  has  of  late  years  so  increased. 
But  while  the  labouring  myriads  of  our  country  hare  been 
multiplying  with  our  multiplied  material  prosperity,  it 
cannot,  it  la  feared,  be  stated  that  a  corresponding  increase 
has  occurred  in  the  attendance  of  this  clasB  in  our  religious 
edifices.  More  especially  in  cities  and  largo  towns,  it  is 
observable  how  absolutely  insignificant  a  portion  of  con- 
gregations is  composed  of  artisans.  They  fill,  perhaps,  in 
youth  our  national,  British,  and  Sunday -schools,  and  there 
receive  the  elements  of  a  religious  education ;  but  no  sooner 
do  they  mingle  in  the  active  world  of  labour,  subjected  to 
the  constant  action  of  opposing  influences,  than  they  be- 
come as  utter  strangers  to  religious  ordinances  as  the 
people  of  a  heathen  country.  From  whatever  cause — in 
them,  or  in  the  manner  of  their  treatment  by  religious 
bodies — it  is  sadly  certain  that  this  vast,  intelligent,  and 
growingly  important  section  of  our  countrymen  is  tho- 
roughly estranged  from  our  religions  institutions  in  their 
present  aspect.  Probably,  indeed,  the  prevalence  of 
inJtdtVty  has  been  exaggerated,  if  the  word  be  taken  in  its 
!  popular  meaning,  as  implying  some  degree  of  intellectual 
effort  and  decision  ;  but  no  doubt  a  great  extent  of  nega- 
tive, inert  indifference  prevails,  the  practical  effects  of 
which  are  much  the  same.  There  is  a  sect  originated 
recently  adhering  to  a  nystctn  called  '  Secularism,'  the 
principal  tenet  being  that,  ss  the  foot  of  a  future  life  is,  in 
their  view,  at  all  events,  susceptible  of  tome  degree  of  doubt, 
while  the  fact  and  the  necessities  of  a  present  life  are 
matters  of  direct  sensation,  it  is  therefore  prudent  to  attend 
exclusively  to  the  concerns  of  that  existence  which  is  cer- 
tain and  immediate — not  wasting  energies  required  for 
present  duties  by  a  preparation  for  remote  and  merely 
possible  contingencies.  This  is  the  creed  which  probably 
with  most  exactness  indicates  the  faith  which  virtually, 
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though  not  professedly ,  is  entertained  by  the  manes  of  our 
working  population— by  the  skilled  and  unskilled  labourer 
alike,  by  boats  of  minor  shop-keepers  and  Sunday-  traders, 
and  by  miserable  denizens  of  courts  and  crowded  alleys. 
They  are  uncQiucioia  Secularists,  engrossed  by  the  demands, 
the  trials,  or  the  pleasures  of  the  passing  hoar,  and  igno- 
rant or  careless  of  a  future.  These  are  never  or  but  seldom 
seen  in  our  religious  congregations  ;  and  the  melancholy 
fact  is  thus  impressed  upon  our  notice  that  the' classes 
which  are  most  in  need  of  the  restraints  and  consolation 
of  religion  are  the  classes  which  are  moat  without  them."  * 
This  attitude  of  out  increasing  population  towards  reli- 
gion and  religious  institutions  being  naturally  a  subject 
of  much  anxiety  to  all  earnest  Christians,  inquiry  was 
directed  to  ascertain  its  causes.  The  first  of  these  that 
suggested  itself  is  the  social  distinctions  that  obtrude 
themselres  in  places  of  worship — the  pew  system,  with 
ita  exclusiYeness,  its  rights  of  property  in  the  house  of  God, 
its  graduated  scale  of  rents  marking  the  worldly  position 
of  the  occupants,  and  the  contrast  presented  by  the  rich 
dress  of  the  higher  classes.  All  these  circumstances,  it 
is  alleged,  make  the  working  classes  feel  their  inferiority. 
This  is  indicated  also  by  the  location  of  free  seats,  which  are 
generally  in  the  worst  places  for  seeing  or  hearing,  which 
seems  to  show  that  the  managers  of  our  places  of  worship 
regulate  their  congregational  arrangements  not  by  the 
personal  worth  of  the  members  of  their  churches,  but  by 
their  ability  to  pay.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  alleged, 
not  without  reason,  tbat  it  is  quite  impossible,  by  any 
ecclesiastical  arrangements,  to  level  social  distinctions — 
that  respectable,  well-dressed  people  will  not  sit  in  juxta- 
position with  working  men  and  women,  not  always  as 
clean  as  they  should  be,  or  free  from  what  is  unpleasant 
in  their  manners  and.  habits.  Besides,  it  is  said  that  the 
latter  would  be  much  more  comfortable  aloof  from  the 
middle  and  upper  classes  in'  public  assemblies ;  and  that  if 
there  were  places  of  worship  for  the  working  classes 
mainly,  which  they  might  regard  as  their  own,  and  in 
which  they  might  feel  at  home,  they  would  be  induced  to 
attend  in  large  numbers,  especially  if  more  attention  were 
paid  to  them  by  the  clergy,  and  by  their  influential  neigh- 
bours taking  a  kindly  interest  in  their  welfare,  and  help- 
ing them  out  of  their  difficulties.  The  working  classes,  to 
a  large  extent,  regard  the  clergy  as  hirelings,  who  would 
not  care  for  their  souls  at  all  if  they  were  not  paid  for  it, 
and  who,  even  in  their  seal,  are  influenced  by  self-interest 
and  professional  ambition.  This  feeling  towards  Christian 
ministers  is  nurtured  by  a  pernicious  kind  of  cheap  litera- 
ture, which  circulated  very  largely  among  the  working 
classes  till  it  was  supplanted  so  extensively  by  a  different 
class  of  publications,  conveying  useful  knowledge  and 
healthful  entertainment,  in  connection  with  the  soundest 
principles  in  morale  and  religion.  It  is  only  by  personal 
intercourse,  un  paid  lay  agency,  and  extra  official  exertions, 
that  such  a  fatal  suspicion  of  the  clergy,  and  such  practical 
alienation  from  Christianity  in  the  most  intelligent  of  the 
working  classes,  can  be  overcome.  Again,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  people  who  are  hard-worked  during  the 
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week,  keeping  long  hours,  many  in  the  unwholesoow 
atmosphere  of  factories  and  ill -ventilated  apartments,  sad 
being  unable,  perhaps,  to  supply  themselves  and  their 
families  with  Sunday  dressea  out  of  their  scanty  and  hard- 
earned  wages,  feel  naturally  inclined  to  rest  on  Sunday 
mornings,  remaining  in  their  own  dwellings  during  tee 
forenoon,  and  seeking  recreation  out  of  doors,  or  in  the 
public-house,  in  the  afternoon.  This  would  account  lor 
much  of  the  non-attendance  at  public  worship,  even  if 
the  accommodation  were  inviting,  if  the  mode  of  conduct- 
ing the  service  were  animated,  and  interesting,  and  if  the 
preaching  were  instructive,  practical,  and  powerful— cal- 
culated to  stimulate  the  minds  and  stir  the  feelings  of  tie 
working  classes,  and  adapted  to  their  circumstances.  Bit 
it  is  needless  to  say  how  extensively  and  how  lamentably 
these  conditions  are  wanting.  Thus,  it  happens  that  then 
are  many  districts  where,  although  the  provision  in  reli- 
gious buildings  would  suffice  for  barely  half  those  who 
might  attend,  yet  scarcely  more  than  half  of  even  tliis 
inadequate  provision  is  appropriated.  "  Teeming  popula- 
tions often  now  surround  half  empty  churches,  which 
would  probably  remain  half  empty  even  if  the  sittings 
were  all  free,  while  myriads  of  our  labouring  population 
are  really  as  ignorant  of  Christianity  as  were  the  heathen 
SaxoDS  at  Augustine's  landing."  Nor  can  it  be  said  tait 
these  ignorant  masses  are  inaccessible  to  Christian  in- 
struction, if  aggressive  efforts  were  made  systematically 
in  the  spirit  of  apostolic  Christianity,  and  if  our  divine 
religion  were  made  to  assume  its  real  philanthropic  aspect, 
and  were  accompanied  in  ita  teachers  by  the  genial  sod 
comprehensive  sympathies  which  distinguished  its  fust 
preachers. 

But  although  the  light  of  Christianity  has  not  directly 
penetrated  the  masses  to  anything  like  the  extent  that  is 
desirable  and  practicable,  it  is  a  fact  that  ita  reflected  in- 
fluence has  had  a  vast  effect  in  promoting  social  reform  of 
every  kind.  The  picture  which  we  have  had  presented  to 
us  of  the  old  roads  of  England  is  not  a  greater  contrast  to 
the  present  state  of  things,  than  the  picture  of  manners 
f  nd  morals  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  as  compared 
with  the  present  moral  condition  of  society.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  observe  that  the  educational  and  religious  agencies 
which  have  been  at  work  during  the  last  generation  hate 
been  very  far  from  being  inoperative.  The  reformatory 
results,  though  not  all  that  we  could  desire,  have  been 
immense,  and  have  effected  a  complete  change  in  the  aspect 
of  society,  a  change  as  great  as  the  conversion  of  a  rate 
into  a  sober  and  respectable  member  of  the  community. 
The  report  of  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons appointed  in  1 835  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  educa- 
tion of  the  people  in  England  and  Wales,  contains  an 
amount  of  information  concerning  the  increased  and  in- 
creasing decency  of  deportment  within  tie  present  age, 
which  is  of  the  highest  value.  Among  the  many  witnesses 
examined  was  Mr.  Francis  Place,  who  for  more  than  half 
a  century  had  been  an  attentive  observer  of  the  condition 
and  conduct  of  the  working  people  in  London,  and,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  throughout  the  kingdom  generally 
Scenes  and  events  which  he  represented  as  being  of 
common,  every-day  occurrence  when  he  was  an  apprentice, 
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are  such  as  would  be  unbearable  now,  and  have  wholly 
ecaaed.  Speaking  of  the  habit*  of  tradesmen  and  nuurtera, 
he  says,  "  The  conduct  of  such  persona  was  exceedingly 
gran  as  compared  with  the  same  class  at  the  present  time. 
Decency  was  a  very  different  thing  from  what  it  is  now ; 
iheir  manners  were  each  as  scarcely  to  be  credited.  I 
remember,  when  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age,  being  at  a 
party  of  twenty,  entertained  at  a  respectable  tradesman's, 
who  kept  a  good  house  in  the  Strand,  where  songs  were  sung 
which  cannot  now  be  more  than  generally  described  from 
their  obscenity.  There  were  then  few  rational  enjoyments 
at  home ;  the  men  were  seldom  at  home  in  the  evening, 
except  there  were  card-playing  and  drinking ;  they  spent 


"  Books  were  openly  sold  in  the  shops  of  booksellers 
in  leading  streets  which  can  only  be  procured  clandestinely 
now.  I  have  seen  the  Prayer-book,  the  racing  calendar, 
and  these  books,  bound  alike  side  by  side  in  very. respect- 
able shop- windows  in  the  leading  streets.  Between  Black- 
friars  and  Westminster  Hall  there  were  fourteen  clubs,  at 
which  the  amusements  were  smoking,  drinking,  swearing, 
and  singing  obscene  songa.  I  do  not  believe  there  has  been 
a  club  of  the  sort  for  many  years  past  within  the  same 
space.  There  are  a  few  of  them  still  in  London,  but  very 
few;  tttey  are  held  in  very  obscure  places,  and  frequented 
by  the  very  worst  of  the  community.  The  places  of  public 
resort,  the  tea-gardens,  were  formerly  as  notorious  as  they 
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their  time  in  a  very  useless,  and  but  too  generally  a  very 
mischievous  manner.  I  made  inquiries  a  few  years  ago, 
and  found  that  between  Temple  Bar  and  Fleet  Market 
there  were  many  booses  in  each  of  which  there  were  more 
books  than  all  the  tradesmen's  houses  in  the  street  con- 
tained when  I  was  a  youth.  The  ballads  snog  about  the 
streets  and  the  books  openly  sold  cannot  be  adequately 
described.  I  have  given  you  in  writing  words  of  some 
common  ballads  which  you  would  not  think  fit  to  have 
ottered  in  this  committee.  At  that  time  the  songa  were  of 
the  most  indecent  kind ;  no  one  would  mention  them  in  any 
society  now :  they  were  publicly  sung,  and  sold  in  the 
streets  and  markets. 
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were  infamous—  the  '  Dog  and  Duck,'  for  instance.  I  have 
been  there  when  almost  a  mere  boy,  and  there  seen  the 
flashy  women  come  out  to  take  leave  of  the  thieves  at  dusk 
and  wish  them  success.  Tne'ApolloGardens'wasanotherof 
these  infamous  places.  It  was  opened  under  the  pretence  of 
musical  entertainments,  and  there  was  the  Temple  of  Flora ; 
it  was  a  long  gallery,  fitted  up  in  a  superb  manner,  and 
when  lighted  was  a  very  fascinating  place.  Another  of  these 
places  was  tbe  '  Bull-in- Pound,'  Spa  Fields,  frequented  by 
thieves  and  dissolute  people.  In  Gray's  Inn  Lane  was  the 
1  Blue  Lion,'  commonly  called  tbe  '  Blue  Cat.'  I  have  seen 
the  landlord  of  this  place  come  into  the  long  room  with  a 
lump  of  stiver  in  his  band,  which  he  had  melted  for  tbe 
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thieves,  and  paid  them  for  it.  There  was  no  disguise  about  it, 
it  was  done  openly :  there  is  no  such  place  now.  The  amuse- 
ments of  the  people  wen  all  of  a  gross  nature.  We  hear 
much  talk  of  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath.  At  the  time 
I  am  speaking  of,  there  were  scarcely  any  houses  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Tottenham  Court  Road;  there  and  in  the 
long  fields  were  sereral  large  ponds.  The  amusements  here 
were  duck-hunting  and  badger-baiting.  They  would  throw 
a  cat  into  the  water  and  set  dogs  at  her.  Great  cruelty  was 
constantly  practised,  and  the  most  abominable  scenes  used 
totake  place.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  person  to  believe 
the  atrocities  of  low  life  at  that  time,  which  were  not,  as 
now,  confined  to  the  wont  paid  sod  most  ignorant  of  the 
populace.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  new  vice  having  sprang 
op  among  the  people ;  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  vice  in 
every  respect,  and  a  great  increase  of  decency  and  respect- 
ability." 

The  foregoing  passages,  which,  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
have  been  put  into  the  narrative  form,  are  extracted 
from  answers  made  by  Mr.  Place,  when  under  examina- 
tion by  the  committee.  The  only  liberty  that  has  been 
taken  is  the  suppression  of  some  of  the  more  revolting  cir- 
cumstances brought  forward  by  Mr.  Place,  in  illustration 
of  his  opinion.  When  asked,  "To what  do  yon  principally 
attribute  those  improvements  ?  "  Mr.  Place  answered 
"  To  information !  You  will  find,  as  the  working  people 
get  more  information,  they  will  get  better  habits,"  He 
added,  "  Every  class  above  another  teaches  that  below  it : 
the  journeyman  tradesman  is  above  the  common  labourer, 
and  manners  descend  from  class  to  class."  The  whole  of 
the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Place  on  this  occasion  is  of  the 
deepest  interest  to  all  who  wish  to  study  with  the  aim  of 
remedying  the  moral  evils  of  society  by  rational,  and  there- 
fore by  practical  means.  The  sobriety  which  among 
educated  persons  has  taken  place  of  a  contrary  habit  has 
in  a  great  degree  been  adopted  by  the  labouring  classes 
also.  It  is  true,  there  is  still  much  of  intoxication  among 
as,  and  much  of  other  vices  and  crimes  to  which  habitual 
intoxication  surely  leads  the  way.  Scenes  of  depravity  do 
not  now  court  the  public  gaze  quite  so  shamelessly,  but  the 
"  Apollo  Gardens,"  the  "  Dog  and  Duck,"  and  other  places 
of  popular  resort  in  those  days,  have  their  successors  in  the 
casinos,  music-halls,  and  other  hotbeds  of  immorality,  which 
are  still  tolerated  among  us.  Our  seaports  are  still  liable  to 
the  old  reproach  of  drunken  habits ;  and  the  reform  has  not 
as  yet  made  any  deep  impression  upon  the  working  people 
of  Scotland.  Mr.  Alison,  the  sheriff  of  Lanarkshire,  in  his 
evidence  given  before  the  committee  on  combinations  of 
workmen  so  recently  as  1838,  speaking  of  the  habit  of  in- 
temperance in  Scotland,  said,  "  I  know  opium  is  used  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  I  think  whisky  there  supersedes  every- 
thing. In  short,  I  may  mention  one  fact  to  the  committee, 
which  will  illustrate  the  extent  to  which  the  use  of  whisky 
is  carried.  In  London  the  proportion  of  public-houses  to 
other  houses  is  as  one  to  fifty-six;  in  Glasgow  it  is  as  one  to 
ten:  every  tenth  house  in  Glasgow  is  a  spirit-shop.  I  should 
say,  as  far  as  my  statistical  researches  have  gone,  that  the 
proportion  of  whisky  drank  in  Glasgow  is  twice  or  thrice 
as  much  as  in  any  similar  population  upon  the  face  of  the 
globe."    Being  asked  whether  the  proportion  of  spirit- 


shops  mentioned  was  greater  than  it  was  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago,  Mr.  Alison  stated  that  it  was  considerably  in- 
creasing; that  in  1821  every  fourteenth  house  wssapablie- 
honse,  and  that  the  proportion  since,  and  at  different  times 
ascertained,  have  been  one  in  twelve,  one  in  eleven,  sod,  as 
already  stated,  in  1838,  one  in  ten.  Mr.  Alison  gins  s  de- 
plorable account  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  people  of 
Glasgow.  He  says,  "  I  think  that  in  Glasgow  them  are 
80,000  people  (the  whole  population  is  257,000}  who 
have  hardly  any  moral  or  religious  education  at  all;  they 
have  hardly  any  education  in  worldly  matters,  and  though 
they  can  meat  of  them  read  and  write,  they  are,  practically 
speaking,  uneducated."  It  would  be  indeed  surprising  if, 
under  these  circumstances,  tits  population  of  Glasgow  were 
to  exhibit  any  but  the  lowest  «tate  of  morals ;  and  the 
various  particulars  given  by  Mr.  Alison  of  their  coarseness 
and  brutality  seem  to  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence 
from  the  neglect  of  which  they  are  thus  the  victims.  It  is 
at  once  a  consequence  of  the  comparative  sobriety  of  the 
age,  and  a  help  to  its  continuance,  that  great  number*  of 
houses  have  been  opened  for  the  sale  of  cups  of  coffee  and 
tea  at  low  prices.  It  is  said  that  there  are  from  1,600  to 
1,800  of  these  coffee-houses  in  the  metropolis  alone,  sad 
that  they  are  established  and  rapidly  increasing  all  over 
the  country.  About  thirty  years  ago  there  were  not  above 
a  dozen  of  those  houses  to  be  found  in  London,  andinthew 
the  prices  charged  for  the  refreshment  they  afforded  were 
such  as  to  limit  to  a  very  few  the  number  of  their  cus- 
tomers. Some  interesting  information  concerning  these 
establishments  was  given  before  the  committee  of  1310, 
winch  was  appointed  to  inquire  concerning  the  operation 
of  the  several  duties  levied  on  imports,  and  popularly 
known  as  the  "Import  Duties  Committee." 

The  charge  made  at  these  houses  for  a  cup  of  excellent 
coffee,  with  sugar  and  milk,  varies  from  one  peony 
up  to  threepence.  One  house  in  Gerard  Street,  Hay- 
market,  is  mentioned,  where  the  charge  is  three  half- 
pence, and  the  daily  customers  average  from  1,500  le 
1,600  persons  of  all  classes,  from  hackney-coachmen  and 
porters  to  the  most  respectable  classes,  including  many 
foreigners.  The  house  opens  at  half -past  five  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  closes  at  half-past  ten  at  night.  The  inducement 
to  frequent  these  houses  is  not  confined  to  the  coffee  or 
tea  that  is  provided ;  but  the  frequenters  are  famished 
with  a  variety  of  newspapers  and  periodical  publications. 
In  the  coffee-house  just  mentioned  there  are  taken  forty- 
three  London  daily  papers  (including  several  copies  of  the 
leading  journals),  seven  country  papers,  six  foreign  papers, 
twenty-four  monthly  magazines,  four  quarterly  review*, 
and  eleven  weekly  periodicals.  The  proprietor  of  another 
house  stated  to  the  committee  that  he  had  paid  £400  a 
year  for  newspapers,  magazines,  and  binding.  He  said, "  I 
have  upon  the  average  400  to  430  persona  that  frequent 
my  noose  daily ;  they  are  mostly  lawyers'  clerks,  and 
commercial  men ;  some  of  them  are  managing  clerks;  and 
there  are  many  solicitors,  likewise  highly  respectable 
gentlemen,  who  take  coffee  in  the  middle  of  the  day  in 
preference  to  a  more  stimulating  drink.  I  have  often  asked 
myself  the  question  where  all  that  number  of  persons  could 
possibly  have  got  their  refreshments  priocr  to  opening  my 
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home.  There  were  toreros  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  no 
coffee-house,  nor  anything  that  afforded  any  accommodation 
of  tie  nature  I  now  give  them;  and  I  found  that  a  place  of 
business  like  mine  was  bo  Bought  for  by  the  public,  that 
ahortly  after  I  opened  it,  I  was 'obliged  to  increase  my 
prenuees  in  every  way  I  could,  and  at  the  present  moment, 
besides  a  great  number  of  newspapers  every  day,  I  am 
compelled  to  take  in  the  highest  clam  of  periodicals.  For 
instance,  we  have  eight  or  nine  quarterly  publications, 
costing  from  four  to  nx  shillings  each,  and  we  are  con- 
stantly asked  for  erery  new  work  that  has  oome  oat.  Ifind 
there  is  an  increasing  taste  for  a  better  clam  of  reading." 
Another  of  these  parties  stated : — "  I  believe  we  may  trace 
the  teetotal  societies,  and  those  societies  that  advocate  tem- 
perance for  working  men,  entirely  to  the  ettabliahment  of 
coffee-houses,  because  a  few  years  ago  it  need  to  be  almost 
a  matter  of  ridicule  amongst  working  men  to  drink  coffee ; 
now  they  are  held  np  to  emulate  each  other.  I  believe  that 
not  one-third  of  my  customers  ever  go  into  a  public-house 
at  all.  I  have  never  beard  an  indecent  expression,  and, 
with  two  exceptions,  have  never  seen  a  drunken  man  in  my 
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It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  there  is  no  such  thing  extant 
as  a  modern  Church  history.  If  any  one  wishes  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  progress  of  religion  daring  the  last 
haif-century  in  the  Established  Churches  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  in  the  various  Dissenting  bodies,  and  desires 
to  trace  the  important  movements  that  have  arisen  in  that 
time,  he  will  look  in  vain  in  any  single  work,  and  will 
have  to  hunt  for  the  information  he  requires  through  in* 
numerable  memoirs  and  magaainea.  The  following  sketches 
of  the  leaders  of  religions  progress  during  the  century  down 
to  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  are  necessarily  very  brief,  as 


it  would  take  volumes  to  do  justice  to  characters  and  events, 
the  records  of  which  must  be  confined  to  a  few  pages.  Bat 
religion  hai  had  so  much  to  do  with  social  progress,  and 
even  with  the  action  of  political  parties,  and  has  so  mate- 
rially affected  legislation  during  the  period  in  question, 
that  a  history  of  England  would  be  incomplete  that  did 
not  give  to  the  leading  ecclesiastical  men  of  the  day  at  least 
a  cursory  notice. 

In  1823-4  expectant  Churchmen  were  accustomed  to 
amuse  themselves  by  circulating  reports  that  Bishop 
BathnrHt,  of  Norwich,  was  dead  j  bntalthoughhe  was  then 
in  his  eightieth  year,  he  lived  on  till  1637,  during  which 
period  of  decrepitude  and  second  childhood,  his  diocese  was 
reduced  to  a  deplorable  condition.  Most  of  the  other  dio- 
ceses were  not  much  better.  The  bishops  slumbered  on  the 
bench,  the  country  parsons  sported,  and  their  flocks  in- 
dulged themaelvea  according  to  their  inclinations  without 
much  rewouhtrance  from  their  pastors.  Among  the  Chnrch 
divines  of  that  day,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  re- 
spected was  Dr.  Blomneld,  then  rector  of  St.  Botolph,  and 
his  aristocratic  friends  were  very  anxious  to  see  him  upon 
tha  bench.  The  opportunity  was  afforded  by  the  death 
of  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  when  Bishop  Law  was 
translated  from  Chester,  and  Dr.  Blomfield  received  a 
letter  from  Lord  Liverpool  offering  him  the  latter  see,  which 
was  a  very  poor  one,  the  income  being  about  £1,400  a 
year ;  the  episcopal  residence  was  mean,  and  Chester  waa 
then  distant  a  long  two  days'  journey  from  London.  These 
were  objections  in  the  mind  of  Dr.  Blomfield,  but  they 
were  overcome  by  the  reasoning  of  his  friend  Lady  Spencer. 
"  Don't  be  so  indiscreet,'1  she  wrote,  "  as  to  refuse  it,  be- 
cause it  is  a  sadly  poor  one :  remember,  it  is  the  step  which 
you  must  tread  on  to  a  richer  one.  All  the  old  twaddles 
have  dropped— young  ones  don't  depart  so  readily — and  I 
am  myself  so  old  that  I  am  impatient  to  see  yon  seated  on 
that  bench,  where  you  will  be  so  admirably  placed,  and  so 
usefully  disposed  of.  If  the  metropolitan  is  translated, 
which  his  looks  portend,  the  Bishop  of  London  replaces 
him ;  and  who  so  likely  as  yourself — with  all  your  London 
knowledge  and  experience— to  be  the  bishop  of  this  dio- 
cese, if  yon  are  on  the  bench  ?  But  then  you  must  be,  or 
my  plan  cant  take  place.  Seriously,  Lord  Spencer  and  I  are 
all  on  the  tiptoe  to  hear  of  your  acceptance ;  for  though  it 
may  be  present  ruin,  yet  it  will  be  toon  future  affluence, 
and  why  should  you  not  keep  your  St,  Botolph  ?  "  This  last 
hint  decided  him.  He  kept  the  living  of  Biahopsgate  in 
commendam,  and  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Cheater  in 
June,  1624.  His  elevation  caused  general  acclamation,  and 
excited  among  the  friends  of  the  Church  much  hope  of  a 
useful  career,  which  was  not  disappointed ;  for  the  amazing 
progress  made  by  the  Chnrch  during  the  subsequent  thirty 
years  was  constantly  identified  with  the  name  and  exer- 
tions of  Bishop  Blomfield. 

Bishop  Blomfield  set  to  work  in  his  sew  sphere  with 
characteristic  energy  to  give  efficiency  to  the  Church. 
"  If,"  says  his  son,  "  the  clergy  could  be  persuaded  or  com- 
pelled to  reside  on  their  livings,  or,  if  non-resident,  with  a 
tolerable  reason,  to  provide  respectable  substitutes,  and  keep 
their  glebe-houses  in  habitable  repair ;  if  the  crying  want* 
of  large  towns  could  be  supplied  by  additional  chnrchea 
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and  clergymen  ■  if  the  tone  of  clerical  society  could  be 
raised  a  few  degrees;  if  a  stimulus  could  be  given  through 
the  Church  societies,  or  by  other  means,  to  the  education  ef 
the  poor,  and  the  diffusion  of  religions  knowledge ;  if  this 
could  be  done,  he  would  not,  indeed,  be  contented,  bat 
would  feel  that  something  substantial  had  been  effected. 
But  even  in  accomplishing  this  mitch,  he  had  maoiy  difficul- 
ties to  contend  with."*  Ho  found  discipline  sadly  relaxed 
among  his  clergy,  and  a  deplorable  want  of  spirit  in  matters 
connected  with  religion.  He  found  many  of  them  em- 
ployed in  secular  occupations  of  an  engrossing  kind,  one  of 
them  being  a  postmaster  in  a  large  town,  another  engaged 
in  an  extensive  agency,  and  a  third  mayor  of  Macclesfield. 
He  found  that  the  clergy  regarded  fox-hunting  as  "  almost 
a  religion  in  Cheshire,"  and  when  he  ordained  ministers, 
he  was  obliged  to  extort  a  promise  from  them  not  to  engage 
in  that  amusement.  He  met  great  difficulty  in  compel- 
ling the  residence  of  his  clergy ;  and  when  some  one 
remarked  that  his  portrait,  painted  soon  after  he  became  a 
bishop,  represented  him  with  a  decided  frown,  he  replied, 
"  Yes,  that  portrait  ought  to  have  'been  dedicated,  without 
permission,  to  the  non-resident  clergy  of  the  diocese  of 
-Chester."  The  manners  of  the  time  may  be  judged  from 
the  following  sketches: — One  clergyman  having  been 
reproved  for  irregularities  of  which  his  parishioners  had 
complained,  answered,  "Tom- lordship,  as  a  classical  scholar, 
knows  that  lying  goes  by  districts:  the  Cretans  were  liars, 
the  Cappadocians  were  liars;  and  I  can  assure  you  that  the 

inhabitants  of are  liars  too."  Intoxication  was  the  moat 

frequent  charge  against  the  clergy.  One  was  so  drunk 
while  waiting  for  a  funeral,  that  he  fell  into  the  grave 
another  was  conveyed  away  from  a  visitation  dinner  in  ■ 
helpless  state  by  the  bishop's  own  servants;  and  a  third 
replied  to  a  rebnke,  taring,  "  But,  my  lord,  I  never  was 
drunk  on  duty."  The  bishop  set  about  the  work  of  reform 
with  great  earnestness;  his  efforts  were  attended  with 
marvellous  success,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  his  popularity 
became  very  great.  All  sorts  of  people  seemed  to  contend 
who  should  Bpeak  most  highly  of  him.  The  great 
his  popularity  was  manliness  and  sincerity  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  ;  and  the  only  fault  his  friends  could  find  with 
him  was  that  he  would  soon  sacrifice  hie  constitution  "  in 
working  so  outrageously  with  mind  and  body."  As  a 
preacher  ho  was  exceedingly  popular.  He  addressed  6,000 
persons  in  Manchester  on  one  occasion,  when  1,000  went 
away  unable  to  obtain  admittance. 

Bishop  Blomfield  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  defending 
the  Church  in  parliament.  "As  a  public  speaker,"  wrote 
Bishop  Copleston,  "  be  is  the  best  I  ever  heard,  for  he  U 
ready,  fluent,  correct,  always  addressing  himself  to  the 
point,  never  seeking  admiration  by  sarcasm,  and  ornament, 
and  Oratorical  nourishes.  He  always  brings  out  original 
thoughts  bearing  well  upon  the  subject ;  no  report  can  do 
him  justice."  His  first  speech  was  made  in  1825,  in  reply 
to  Lord  Holland's  attack  upon  the  Church ;  and  he  was  so 
successful,  that  that  nobleman  crossed  the  house,  and  shook 
hands  with  him,  predicting  his  future  success  as  a  debater. 
He  opposed  Catholic  Emancipation  with  great  earnestness; 

■  "  Memoin  of  Bljbop  Blomfttld,"  vol.  ln  p.  100.  ' 


but  having  avowed  in  the  House  of  Lords  a  change  of 
opinion  on  the  subject,  in  consequence  of  batter  acquaint- 
anoe  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman,  Catholic  church,  be 
was  exposed  to  the  attack*  of  the  liberal  press.  He  was 
charged  with  deserting  the  principles  of  his  early  patron, 
Lords  Spencer  and  Bristol ;  and  it  was  said  that  he  who 
had  been  till  lately  the  model  parish  priest  and  the  distin- 
guished scholar,  now  became  the  servile  courtier,  the  in- 
terested hunter  after  preferment*  and  the  intolerant  bigot, 
"doing  his  uttermost  to  serve  both  the  court,  the  ministers, 
and  the  heir  presumptive  with  a  forwardness  of  obseqirimu- 
ness  that  distinguishes  him  even  on  the  bench  of  bishops." 
The  Time*  denounced  him  "  as  an  intolerant  and  meddling 
priest,  seeking  to  establish  a  fresh  and  strong  position  in 
the  ooemtry,  by  founding  a  new  and  inexorable  sect,  of 
which  he  is  hhnself  the  chief."  The  bishop,  howerer, 
showed  bis  liberality  by  voting  for  the  bill  to  relieve 
Dissenters  from  the  compulsory  use  of  the  Church  service 
in  their  marriages,  and  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Cor- 
poration Acts. 

The  death  of  Archbishop  Manners  Sutton  in  July,  1828, 
gave  the  desired  opportunity  of  translating  Bishop  Blom- 
field from  Chester  to  London.  Bishop  Howley  having  been 
promoted  to  the  metropolitan  see,  the  duke  of  Wellington 
conferred  London  upon  the  Bishop  of  Chester.  When  this 
fact  was  publicly  announced,  an  ardent  Episcopalian  ex- 
claimed to  a  friend  in  the  street,  "  Glorious  times  fur  the 
Church  I  Meeting-houses  will  go  down  fifty  per  cent." 
One  of  his  first  efforts  in  the  new  sphere  of  duty  to  which 
he  was  called  was  for  the  establishment  of  King's  College, 
in  order  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity, which  had  been  founded  in  1827.  It  was  found 
that  the  great  metropolis  was  deficient  in  institutions  for 
the  education  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  society. 
But  Dr.  Blomfield  considered  that  the  want  could  not  be 
safely  supplied  unless  religion  were  an  essential  part  of  the 
education,  and  unless  it  were  imparted  on  Church  princi- 
ples. "  I  hold  it,"  he  said,  "  to  be  morally  impossible  to 
give  religious  instruction  which  shall  not  have  a  tendency 
either  to  promote  or  to  weaken  the  interests  of  tho 
Church."  The  question  of  Church  Reform  was  very  stronglj 
agitated  about  this  time.  A  society  called  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Knowledge  Society  had  been  established  for  the 
purpose  of  exposing  the  abuses  of  the  Church ;  and  the 
Rev.  John  Clayton,  Independent  minister  of  the  Poultry 
Chapel,  London,  wrote  to  Bishop  Blomfield,  repudiating 

the  violent  and  pugnacious  procedures  which  a  few 
vehement  partisans  now  adopted  and  pursued,"  and  hoped 
that  be  and  "  a  large  mass  of  both  ministers  and  their 
people,  in  both  London  and  the  country,  would  not  be 
confounded  with  those  whose  tempers  were  their  dis- 
honour." The  bishop  replied  that  he  would  not  confound 
the  two  classes,  but  he  added — "If  the  more  respectable 
portion  of  tho  Dissenters  disapprove  of  the  calumnies  and 
invectives  against  the  Established  Church  which  are  issued 
by  the"  Ecclesiastical  Knowledge  Society,  and  Dr.  Bennett 

Mr.  Binney,  io.,  why  do  they  not  disavow  them  ?  Tho 
public  in  general  suppose  these  gentlemen  to  be  the 
acknowledged  if  not  the  official  organs  of  the  general  body 
of  the  Dissenters.    I  am  very  much  afraid  that  a.  war  is 
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beginning  between  the  Dissenters  and  the  Charch,  into 
which  the  latter  will  hare  been  driven  by  measures  of 
which  it  is  impossible  that  the  Christian  public  should 
approve ;  and  although  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but 
that  the  issue  of  the  conflict  would  be  honourable  and 
advantageous  to  the  Church,  I  grieve  to  think  that  the 
great  gulf  between  ns  will  be  widened  by  the  efforts  of  the 
combatants,  and  that  the  cause  of  Christian  charity  will 
suffer ."  The  influence  the  Bishop  of  London  exerted  upon 
the  Churchmen  of  his  time  may  be  inferred  from  two  facts. 
A  bishop  onoo  observed  at  the  public  meeting  of  a  religious 
society,  "When  I  look  round  upon  this  vast  city,  with 
its  ever  increasing  population,  and  consider  the  almost 
superhuman  efforts  which  must  be  required  to  meet  its 
spiritual  needs,  my  first  thought  is  that  I  am  thankful  that 
/  am  not  Bishop  of  London.  My  second,"  turning  to 
Bishop  Blomfield,  "  is,  that  1  am  thankful  that  you  are." 
The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  in  a  letter  to  Archdeacon  Single- 
ton, said : — "  When  the  Church  of  England  is  mentioned, 
it  will  only  mean  Charles  James  of  London,  who  will 
enjoy  a  greater  power  than  has  ever  been  possessed  by  any 
Churchman  since  the  days  of  Laud,  and  will  become  tha 
Church  of  England  here  upon  earth." 

The  fust  step  taken  by  the  government  in  the  way  of 
Church  Reform  was  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to 
collect  statistics  as  to  the  existing  revenues  and  patronage 
of  the  Establishment.  Of  this  commission,  which  wss  re- 
newed in  1833,  and  again  in  1834,  Bishop  Blomfield  was  a 
member.  The  result  was  to  prove  an  enormously  unequal 
distribution  of  Church  property  ;  and  so  willing  was  he  to 
make  sacrifices  in  order  to  mitigate  the  evil,  that  he  stated 
to  Lord  Grey  his  willingness  to  give  up  his  sinecure 
patronage  of  St.  Paul's — amounting  altogether  to  more  than 
£10,000  per  annum— for  the  purpose  of  endowing  new 
churches  in  the  populous  and  destitute  parts  of  London. 
But  the  great  work  of  Bishop  Blomfield  was  Church  exten- 
sion. He  thus  describes  the  state  of  things  which  he  found 
in  the  metropolis: — "I  am  continually  brought  in  con- 
tact, in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties,  with  vast  masses 
of  my  fellow-creatures  living  without  God  in  the  world.  I 
traverse  the  streets  of  this  crowded  city  with  deep  and 
solemn  thoughts  of  the  spiritual  condition  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. I  pass  the  magnificent  church  which  crowns  the 
metropolis,  and  is  consecrated  to  the  noblest  of  objects — the 
glory  of  God — and  I  ask  myself  in  what  degree  it  answers 
that  object.  I  see  there  a  dean  and  three  residentials, 
with  incomes  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  £10,000  or 
£12,000  a  year.  I  see,  too,  connected  with  the  cathedral, 
twenty-nine  clergymen  whose  offices  are  all  but  sinecures, 
with  an  annual  income  of  about  £12,000  at  the  present 
moment,  and  likely  to  be  very  much  larger  after  the  lapse  of 
a  few  yean.  I  proceed  a  mile  or  two  to  the  east  and  north- 
east, and  I  find  myself  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  population, 
in  the  most  wretched  state  of  destitution  and  neglect — 
artisans,  mechanics,  labourers,  beggars,  thieves— to  the 
'  number  of  at  least  300,000.  I  find  there  are,  upon  an 
average,  about  one  church  and  one  clergyman  for  every 
8,000  or  10,000  souls  ;  in  tome  districts  a  much  smaller 
amount  of  spiritual  provision :  in  one  parish,  for  instance, 
only  one  church  and  clergyman  for  40,000  people.  _  I 


naturally  look  back  to  the  vast  endowments  of  St.  Paul's, 
a  part  of  them  drawn  from  these  very  districts,  and  con- 
sider whether  some  portion  of  them  may  not  be  applied  to 
remedy  or  alleviate  these  enormous  evils.  No,  I  am  told ; 
you  may  not  touch  St.  Paul's.  It  is  an  ancient  corpora- 
tion, which  must  be  maintained  in  its  integrity.  Not  a 
stall  can  be  spared.  The  duties  performed  there  are  too 
important  to  admit  of  any  diminution  of  those  who  perform 
them.  One  sermon  is  preached  every  Sunday  by  a  resi- 
dentiary, and  another  by  a  olergyman  appointed  by  the 
bishop,  and  paid  by  the  corporation  of  London ;  while  the 
non-reridentiaries  either  preach  an  occasional  sermon  on 
saints'  days,  or  pay  a  minor  canon  for  preaching  it.  And  yet, 
if  the  principle  of  perfect  integrity  as  to  numbers  and  pro- 
perty is  to  be  maintained,  as  the  opponents  of  this  measure 
assert,  not  a  farthing  must  be  taken  from  those  splendid 
endowments,  for  which  so  little  duty  is  performed,  to  fur- 
nish spiritual  food  to  some  of  the  thousands  of  miserable, 
destitute  souls,  who  are  perishing  of  famine  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  abundance. 

"  It  is  a  work  of  prudence,  not  less  than  of  charity,  to 
impart  to  the  multitudes  who  are  now  scarcely  acquainted 
even  with  the  first  principles  of  Christianity,  a  knowledge 
of  its  duties  and  consolations,  its  motives  and  restraints ; 
and  the  most  hopeful  method  of  effecting  this  is  to  send 
more  labourers  into  the  Lord's  harvest — to  increase  the 
number  of  churches  and  clergymen — to  bring  home  to  the 
very  doors  and  hearths  of  the  most  ignorant  and  neglected 
of  the  population  the  ordinances,  the  solemnities,  the 
decencies,  and  the  charities  of  our  Apostolic  Church — to 
divide  the  moral  wilderness  of  this  vast  city  into  manage- 
able districts,  each  with  its  place  of  worship,  its  schools, 
and  its  local  institutions.  It  is  to  this  work  that  I  earn- 
estly entreat  the  prompt  and  liberal  assistance  of  the  . 
Christian  public.  The  examples  of  Glasgow  and  Man- 
chester, where  large  sums  have  already  been  raised  within 
the  last  year  for  a  similar  object,  forbid  me  to  entertain 
any  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  this  appeal.  If  this  object 
be  important  anywhere,  it  is  surely  most  important  with 
reference  to  the  metropolis;  and  I  cannot  forbear  from 
indulging  in  a  sanguine  hope  that  on  effort  will  be  made 
for  its  attainment  commensurate  with  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  the  evil  it  is  intended  to  cure.  It  is  an  object  in 
which  not  merely  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  city,  but 
the  people  of  the  empire  at  large  are  interested;  for  the 
influence  of  the  metropolis  on  all  the  towns  of  the  king- 
dom, and  upon  the  springs  of  the  government  itself,  is 
every  day  increasing.  My  desire  and  hope  is,  that— by 
means  of  donations  much  higher  in  amount  than  those 
which  are  usually  given  as  annual  subscriptions,  or  for 
temporary  objects — a  very  large  fund  may  forthwith  be 
raised,  for  the  purpose  of  building  or  purchasing,  and 
partly  endowing  at  least  fifty  new  churches  or  chapels  in  the 
most  populous  parts  of  the  metropolis  and  its  suburbs." 
He  suggested  that  an  additional  duty  of  twopence  per  ton 
on  coals  imported  into  London,  while  it  would  be  scarcely 
felt  by  the  consumer,  would  produce  a  sum  sufficient  to 
provide  many  additional  churches.  For  endowments,  he 
looked  principally  to  the  property  of  the  probanda!  stalls 
inrSt.  Paul's,  Cathedral,  the  suppression  of  which,  as  they 
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should  become  vacant,  had  already  been  recommended  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  In  a  second  letter  the 
,  bishop  aajs :  "  An  earnest  appeal  ia  respectfully  but  confi- 
dently made  to.  all  the  inhabitant  of  London  and  its 
suburbs  who  possess  the  means  of  doing  good — bat  espe- 
cially to  the  owners  of  large  property  in  the  metropolis,  to 
the  great  companies  and  commercial  establishments,  to  the 
merchants,  bankers,  and  opulent  tradesmen  —  to  lend 
prompt  and  effectual  aid  to  the  promotion  of  an  object  of 
aiich  paramount  importance ;  and  to  set  an  example  to  the 
great  towns  and  populous  district*  of  the  empire,  which 


quick  succession ;  there  were  in  1853  10  parish  schools 
instead  of  2,  22  clergymen  in  the  place  of  3, 11  parson- 
ages where  there  had  been  bnt  1,  6,000  children  ia  the 
schools  instead  of  950,  and  10  Scripture  readers,  19  pupil 
teacher*,  129  district  visitors,  and  244  Sunday-school 
teachers,  where  these  aids  had  before  been  quite  unknown. 
When  the  committee  made  their  "  Anal  appeal"  in  1R5S, 
they  could  point  to  the  facta  that  the  annual  number  of 
baptisms  had  increased  in  ten  yean  from  768  to  2,030; 
that  provident  funds  and  other  kindred  institutions,  con- 
ducted by  the  clergy,  were  receiving  from  the  poor  more 
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cannot  fail  to  exert  a  salutary  influence  on  ita  religioue 
and  moral  state." 

By  the  Christian  liberality  of  many  benevolent  persons, 
and  especially  of  Mr.  Cotton,  the  first  promoter  of  the  work 
in  the  east  of  London,  whose  name  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
with  all  honour,  the  undertaking  prospered  in  the  hands  of 
its  friends  to  at  least  aa  great  an  extent  as  they  had  hoped. 
Within  a  year  from  the  beginning  of  the  movement  more 
than  £45,000  had  been  contributed ;  and  within  eleven 
years  the  last  of  the  ten  proposed  churches  was  conse- 
crated, and  Bethnal  Green,  instead  of  two  churches,  pos- 
sessed twelve,  each  commemorating  in  its  name  one  of  the 
apostles  of  Christ.     Other  religious  means  followed  in 


than  £2,000  a-year ;  and  that  the  character  of  the  popnav- 
tion  had  shown  so  great  an  advance,  that  while  the  poor- 
rates  had  been  in  1839  £15,000,  they  were  reduced  in 
1863  to  £1,400,  although  the  population  had  mereseed 
from  70,000  to  90,000.  Before  the  erection  of  the  new 
churches,  Bethnal  Green  was  the  resort  of  the  worst  cha- 
racters, and  the  frequent  scene  of  disgraceful  riots.  On 
the  spot  now  occupied  by  St.  Thomas's  Church,  with  iu 
schools  and  parsonage  bouse,  and  by  the  model  lodging- 
houses,  which  the  munificence  of  Miss  Burdett  Coutts  baa 
erected  for  the  labouring  population,  were  situated  the 
notorious  "  Nova  Scotia  Gardens,"  in  which  resided  the 
infamous  "  barkers,"  May,  Bishop,  and  Williams,  who 
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procured  subjects  for  dissection  by  secret  assassination,  and 
were  convicted  of  the  murder  of  a  friendless  Italian  boy  in 
1826  ;  after  which  time  the  place  was  known  in  the  neigh- 
hood  as  "Barker's  Hole."  When  Mr.  Norris,  rector  of  the 
adjoining  pariah  of  South  Hackney,  sent  his  curate,  the 
present  Archdeacon  Sinclair,  to  preach  a  charity'  sermon  in 
the  old  church  of  Bethnal  Green,  soon  after  serious  riots 
had  occurred  there,  he  suggested  to  biro  as  appropriate 
tezta — "The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  not  in  this  place;  they 
will  alay  me  for  my  wife's  sake,"  and,  "  Take  heed  lest  ye 
be  devoured  one  of  another." 


accomplished  divine,  occupied  a  similar  position  in  point  of 
influence  in  Glasgow.  In  the  same  city,  the  Rev.  Greville 
Ewing  had  founded  the  Independent  Church,  then  new  to 
Scotland.  Though  the  strength  of  his  principles  was  so 
great  as  to  lead  him  to  take  this  separatist  coarse,  he  was  a 
man  of  gentle  spirit  and  true  piety,  and  ni  universally 
esteemed  and  beloved  by  Christians  of  all  denomination*. 
Associated  with  him  was  a  man  not  less  gentle  in  spirit, 
but  with  intellectual  power  much  more  commanding,  and 
of  the  highest  cultivation  as  a  theologian— Dr.  Wardlaw, 
who  during  his  life  continued  the  foremost  man  among  the 
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In  order  to  understand  fully  the  state  of  ecclesiastical 

**flaira  in  England,  it  is  necessary  to  trace  the  progress  of 

*v""eligious  opinion  in  Scotland.    The  Scottish  Churches  at 

*"  hat  time  possessed  a  number  of  ministers  of  great  power 

Vjid  eminence,  each  exerting  in  bis  own  denomination 

*rteusive    influence.      Dr.  Andrew  Thomson,  a  mighty 

spirit,  had  reached  the  meridian  of  his  great  popularity, 

"*"■  Chalmers  was  rising  fast  to  the  commanding  position 

ta  so  long  occupied.    In  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 

"•a  ablest  man  was  Dr.  John  Brown,  of  Edinburgh,  wielding 

sP^nt  influence  as  a  theological  professor,  and  as  the  pastor 

™  4  large  congregation  in  that  city.    Dr.  Hugh,  a  most 


Scotch  Congregationalists.  Dr.  Russell,  of  Dundee,  pos- 
sessing an  intellect  of  great  force,  with  an  energetic  tempera- 
ment, but  not  nearly  so  well  cultivated,  or  naturally  so 
refined  as  that  of  Dr.  Wardlaw,  exerted  much  influence  in 
the  important  town  where  be  was  placed,  and  contributed 
his  share  to  tbe  great  voluntary  controversy  which  eon* 
tinned  for  a  number  of  years  to  agitate  the  whole  Scottish 
nation,  till  it  issued  in  the  disruption,  and  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Free  Church. 

The  names  of  two  laymen  should  here  be  mentioned— 
James  and  Robert  Haldane— the  chief  founders  of  Scotch 
independency.     They  were  the  sons  of  Captain  Jamas 
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Haldane,  representative  of  the  old  Barons  of  Glenagles,  in 
Perthshire ;  their  mother  being  sister  to  Admiral  Duncan, 
Viscount  CampenWn.  They  had  both  entered  the  navy, 
and  acquitted  themselves  BO  well,  that  one  of  them,  when 
only  twenty-five  years  old,  had  risen  to  the  command  of  a 
ship.  Thus  early  distinguished,  and  having  the  advantage 
of  high  patronage,  they  had  a  brilliant  career  before 
them.  At  the  peace  of  1763  Robert  retired  from  the  navy, 
and  having  married  soon  after,  settled  on  his  beautiful 
estate  of  Ailihrey,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling,  to  the 
improvement  of  which  he  devoted  himself  for  several  years. 
His  mind  seems  to  have  been  much  excited  by  the  French 
revolution,  and  sympathising  deeply  with  the  democratic 
movement,  he  was  disappointed  at  its  results,  which  had  an 
effect  on  his  mind  similar  to  that  produced  on  the  mind  of 
Burke,  and  led  him  to  inquire  anxiously,  and  think  seri- 
ooslyupon  the  subject  of  religion.  Arriving  at  a  profound 
conviction  of  the  Divine  origin  of  Christianity,  and  believing 
that  it  was  everything  or  nothing — that  if  true,  it  com- 
mands and  warrants  every  sacrifice  to  promote  it ;  and  if 
false,  it  ought  to  be  honestly  rejected,  he  resolved  to  con- 
secrate all  hia  energies  and  all  his  property  to  its  service. 
A  report  of  the  Baptist  Missions  which  fell  into  his  hands, 
excited  his  sympathy  towards  the  heathen  population  of 
India.  A  vast  missionary  scheme  was  formed  on  their 
behalf.  Several  missionaries  were  appointed,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Carey,  and  this  staff  was  supplemented  by 
catechists  and  schoolmasters,  and  provided  with  a  printing 
establishment.  The  entire  expense  was  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Haldane,  and  in  order  to  supply  funds,  his  fine  estate  was 
sold.  Bnt  the  East  India  Company  refused  to  sanction  the 
scheme,  and  he  relinquished  it  with  the  greatest  reluctance. 
Still  other  schemes  of  usefulness  were  open  to  him,  and  in 
connection  with  his  brother— who  devoted  himself  to  the 
ministry,  and  became  an  effective  preacher — he  applied 
himself  with  all  his  might  to  do  the  work  of  home  missions 
in  Scotland.  At  his  expense  many  chapels  were  hired  and 
many  built ;  pious  young  men  were  educated  for  the 
ministry,  and  sent  out  as  missionaries,  some  through  Scot- 
land, and  some  to  Ireland.  Robert  also  visited  the  Con- 
tinent,  where  he  remained  for  three  years,  defending  and 
expounding  the  gospel  in  various  cities.  James  Haldane 
devoted  himself  to  the  missionary  work  in  his  own  country, 
itinerating  from  town  to  town,and  contributing  much " 
preaching  and  conversation  to  rouse  the  churches  from  their 
slumbers  and  their  formality.  He  traversed  the  whole  of 
the  country  from  Solway  Frith  to  the  Orkneys,  preaching 
everywhere  to  large  audiences,  and  encountering  violent 
opposition  from  the  clergy  and  the  magistrates.  In  all  the 
great  measures  of  Christian  philanthropy,  in  all  tho  move- 
ments in  favour  of  religious  freedom,  religious  progress, 
and  social  reform,  the  two  Haldanes  took  a  prominent  part, 
organising  societies,  educating  and  supporting 
establishing  Sunday-schools,  and  publishing  books 
fence  of  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures. 
preacher,  James  Haldane  met  with  the  greatest  success. 
He  attracted  large  audiences  wherever  he  went,  and  there 
were  few  towns  or  even  villages  of  his  native  country  to 
which  his  missionary  labours  did  not  extend.  In  churches 
or  halls  when  accessible,  or  if  not,  in  the  market  place, 


or  an  adjoining  field,  and  often  in  the  face  of  obloqny  and 
derision,  as  well  as  in  despite  of  furious  threats,  he  calmly 
and  resolutely  persevered  in  his  work.  In  addition  to  his 
itinerant  labours,  he  discharged  gratuitously  the  duties  of 
a  pastor  to  a  congregation  in  Edinburgh,  over  whicli  he 
ordained  in  1799,  and  to  which  he  ministered  for  fifty 
years,  having  rested  from  his  labours  in  1851,  his  brother 
Robert  having  died  in  1641.  They  were  both  Baptists  in 
principle,  bat  they  gave  no  undue  prominence  te  their 
tional  peculiarities,  their  zeal  being  chiefly 
directed  to  the  promotion  of  the  great  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  religion.  Their  lives  present  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  Christian  biographies,  which  has  been  written 
by  Mr.  Haldane,  a  London  barrister. 

Amongst  the  other  Scotch  laymen  who  contributed  to  the 
progress  of  religion  at  this  time  was  Mr.  Thomas  Engine, 
advocate,  author  of  the  essay  on  "Faith,"  and  "Re- 
marks on  the  Christian  Evidence."  The  greatest  layman 
in  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  was  the  lata  Junes 
Douglas,  of  Cavers,  author  of  the  well-known  work  on 
"The  Advancement  of  Society  in  Knowledge  and  Reli- 
gion," works  on  the  "Truths  "  of  religion,  the  "Errors" 
of  religion,  and  several  others.  The  writings  of  such  men, 
with  the  energetic  labours  of  the  Haldanes  and  their  asso- 
ciates, contributed  to  awaken  a  general  spirit  of  inquiry 
among  the  Scottish  people,  and  the  public  opinion  Una 
created  was  soon  concentrated  with  intense  force  upon  the 
Church  and  State  question.  Men  began  to  ask  why,  with 
a  well  endowed  Established  clergy  placed  in  all  the  parishes 
of  the  land,  the  people  were  so  neglected  that  extraneous 
missionary  effort*  were  required  to  reclaim  them  from  their 
ungodliness ;  and  why,  when  this  was  done,  the  Established 
clergy  encountered  the  good  work  with  such  violent  and 
bigoted  opposition  ?  Tho  Rev.  Dr.  Marshal,  of  Kirles- 
tulloch,  a  leading  minister  of  the  United  PresbyterUn 
Church,  in  a  sy  nodical  sermon,  denounced  the  union  be- 
tween Church  and  State.  Up  to  that  time  the  subject  had 
been  little  thought  of;  but  so  great  was  the  impression 
produced  by  this  sermon,  that  converts  to  the  volnntarj 
principle  increased  rapidly  in  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  till  not  one  minister  remained  in  that  large  body 
by  whom  it  had  not  been  embraced  and  avowed.  This 
paved  the  way  for  the  most  intense  controversy  Scotland 
ever  witnessed  since  the  days  of  John  Knox,  known  a* 
the  "voluntary  controversy,"  in  which  all  religions  sscts 
and  all  political  parties  engaged.  Dr.  Chalmers  and  the 
other  leaders  in  the  Established  Kirk  denied  the  soundness 
of  the  arguments  of  the  voluntaries,  and  contended  that 
the  union  of  Church  and  State  was  in  accordance  with 
Scripture,  and  that  if  it  were  not  so,  they  would  no  longer 
remain  in  connection  with  the  Established  Church.  Shortly 
after  an  event  occurred  which  put  their  sincerity  to  the 
teat — namely,  the  celebrated  "  Auchterarder  case,"  arising 
out  of  the  intrusion  of  an  unacceptable  minister  upon  a  re- 
claiming congregation. 

The  proceedings  about  this  case  bring  into  the  fore- 
ground the  most  powerful  leader  of  religious  and  social 
I  progress  that  Scotland  produced  since  the  Reformat  ion. 
Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers,  born  in  1780,  became  a  minister  of 
i  the  Established  Church,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  in  the 
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Tron  Parish,  Glssgow,  in  the  yew  1815.  "A  blaze  of  un- 
paralleled popularity  at  once  broke  around  him  as  a 
preacher."  He  delivered  a  coone  of  lectures  on  the  con- 
nection between  astronomy  and  Christianity,  which  were 
published  in  1817 ;  and  never  before  or  since  was  a  similar 
reception  given  to  any  volume  of  sermons.  Within  one 
yesx  it  ran  through  nine  editions.  Soon  after  this  he  went 
to  London,  and  occupied  for  the  tint  time  one  or  two  of 
the  pulpits  of  the  metropolis,  where  the  crowds  that  followed 
him  wen  enormous,  and  the  applause  loud  and  universal. 
"AH  the  world,"  wrote  Wilberforce  in  his  diary,  "wild 
aboat  Dr.  Chalmers.  Canning,  Huakisson,  Lords  Elgin, 
Hairowby,  &c,  present.  I  was  surprised  to  see  how  greatly 
Canning  was  affected ;  at  times  he  was  quite  melted  into 
tears."  After  continuing  about  four  yean  minister  of  the 
Tron  Church,  he  was  removed  to  the  new  Church  of  St. 
John's,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  reduce  to  practice  the 
theory  he  had  promulgated  for  the  suppression  of  pauper- 
ism. In  visiting  his  parish,  which  contained  a  population 
of  aboat  11,000  souls,  be  discovered  that  nearly  a  third  of 
them  bad  relinquished  connection  with  any  Christian 
Church,  and  that  their  children  were  growing  up  in  ignor- 
ance and  vice.  The  appalling  magnitude  of  the  evil,  and 
the  certainty  of  a  speedy  growth,  at  once  arrested  and  cn- 
grossedhim.  "To  devise  and  execute  the  means  of  checking 
and  subduing  it  became  henceforth,"  says  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Ilauna,  bis  biographer,  "one  of  tie  ruling  passiona  of  liis  Kfe. 
His  grand  panacea  was  to  revivify,  re-model,  and  extend  the 
oldparochialeconomyofScotlancl.  Taking  bis  own  parish  as 
a  specimen,  and  ganging  by  it  the  spiritual  necessities  of  the 
city,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  publish  it  as  his  conviction 
that  no  less  than  twenty  new  churches  and  parishes  should 
immediately  be  created  in  Glasgow.  All,  however,  that  he 
could  persuade  the  town  council  to  attempt  was  to  erect  a 
single  additional  one,  to  which  a  parish  containing  no  less 
than  10,000  souls  was  attached.  This  church,  built  at  his 
suggestion,  was  offered  to  him  and  accepted,  in  order  that 
he  might  have  free  and  unimpeded  room  for  carrying  out 
his  different  parochial  plans."  The  field  was  sufficiently 
large.  There  were  2,000  families,  consisting  principally  of 
weavers,  labourers,  factory  workers,  and  other  operatives, 
of  which  nearly  one  half  belonged  to  no  Christian  Church, 
and  the  number  of  uneducated  children  was  countless.  He 
immediately  organised  an  extensive  machinery  of  visitors 
and  teachers,  with  the  view  of  accomplishing  two  objects: 
fully  supplying  both  tho  spiritual  and  temporal  wants  of 
the  population,  conquering,  at  the  same  time,  its  ignorance, 
vice,  and  pauperism.  Ho  succeeded  so  far  in  one  of  those 
objects  that  in  four  years  the  cost  of  pauperism  was  reduced 
from  £1,400  to  £280  per  annum.  At  the  commencement 
of  his  labours  in  the  new  parish,  St.  John's,  in  1820,  Dr. 
Chalmers  began  a  scries  of  quarterly  publications  on  the 
"  Christian  and  Civic  Economy  of  Large  Towns,"  devoted 
to  the  theoretic  illustration  of  the  various  schemes  of  Chris- 
tian usefulness  he  was  carrying  on,  thus  presenting  himself 
as  at  once  their  skilful  deviser,  their  vigorous  conductor, 
their  eloquent  expounder  and  advocate.  But  so  much 
labour  was  too  much  for  bis  strength;  he  got  weary  of  this 
pastoral  toil  and  drudgery,  and  longed  for  literary  esse 
retirement.    During  the  eight  years  he  bad  spent  in  Glas- 


gow, seven  vacant  academic  chairs  were  offered  to  him;  he 
now  accepted  one  in  the  university  of  St.  Andrew's,  where 
he  remained  until  his  service*  were  transferred  to  the  chair  ■ 
of  theology  in  Edinburgh  in  1828.  A  series  of  pubfieatioiis 
bearing  upon  religious  and  social  progress  issued  from  ma . 
He  had  hitherto  taken  but  little  part  in  use  business  > 
of  the  Established  Church ;  but  on,  the  death  of  Dr. 
Andrew  Thomson,  who  had  been  long  the  able  leader  of 
the  evangelical  party,  and  the  dominant  spirit  In  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly,  Dr.  Chalmers  wss  called  by  the  Assembly 
to  the  post  of  leader  by  being  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
committee  appointed  to  promote  the  extension  of  the, 
Church.  In  this  position  he  was  pre-eminently  sue- 
cessful.  Year  after  year  swelled  the  fond  that  his  effittU 
bad  created,  tin  at  last,  in  1841,  when  he  resigned  has 
office  as  convener  of  the  Church  Extension  Com,". 
mittee,  he  was  able  to  announce  that  in  seven  years 
upwards  of  £300,000  had  been  contributed  to  this  ob- 
ject, and  220  new  churches  had  been  built.  This  groat 
movement  on  behalf  of  Church  extension  was  finally 
checked  by  another,  in  which  Dr.  Chalmers  was  destined 
to  play  a  still  more  conspicuous  part.  It  wss  one  of  tha 
most  important  ecclesiastical  movement*  thai  occurred  in. 
the  United  Kingdom  since  the  Reformation.  Tha  follow* 
ing  brief  record  of  the  facts  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Hanna, 
son-in-law  to  Dr.  Chalmers :—"  In  1834  the  General 
Assembly,  after  declaring  it  to  be  a  fundamental  principle 
of  the  Church  that  *  no  minister  shall  be  intruded  into 
any  parish  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  congregation,'  had 
enacted  that  in  every  instance  the  dissent  of  the  majority 
of  the  male  heads  of  families  being  communicants,  should 
be  a  bar  to  the  settlement  of  a  minister.  This  act,  oom- 
monly  called  the  '  veto  law,'  was  based  upon  the  old  con- 
stitutional practice  of  the  '  call,'  in  which  the  people 
invited  the  minister  to  undertake  the  pastoral  office,  on 
which  invitation  alone  the  spiritual  act  of  ordination  was 
grounded.  The  Church  believed  herself  to  possess  the 
power  of  determining  what  kind  and  amount  of  popular 
concurrence  wss  necessary  before  the  pastoral  tie  was 
formed  by  ordination.  She  had  often  exercised  that 
power  to  the  effect  of  setting  aside  the  nominee  of  the 
patron.  When  invited  in  such  instances  to  interfere,  the 
civil  courts  had  refused,  on  the  ground  that  the  Church 
was  acting  within  the  limits  of  her  acknowledged  authority. 
In  other  instances,  the  civil  courts  had  often  reviewed  tho 
decisions  of  the  Church  courts,  but  only  with  a  view  of 
regulating  the  title  to  the  benefice.  But  now  the  power 
of  the  Church  to  pass  such  a  law  as  that  of  the  veto  was 
challenged,  and  the  civil  courts  claimed  a  right  not  only 
to  regulate  the  destination  of  the  benefice,  hut  to  control 
and  overrule  the  decisions  of  the  Church.  In  the  parish 
of  Auchterarder,  containing  a  population  of  3,000  souls,, 
only  two  individuals  signed  the  call,  while  287  out  of  300 
dissented  ;  but  in  an  action  raised  at  the  instance  of  the 
presentee,  the  Court  of  Session  decided  that  his  rejection 
by  the  Church  wss  illegal.  This  decision  the  House  of 
Lords,  on  appeal  to  it,  confirmed— Lords  Brougham  and 
Cottenham,  in  delivering  judgment,  stating  it  expressly  to 
be  their  opinion  that  in  settling  a  minister  the  Church  had 
no  legal  right  to  look  beyond  his  qualification  as  to  '  Ufa, 
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literature,  and  moral*.'  In  this  decision,  u  invoking  a 
forfeiture  of  the  benefice,  the  Church  acquiesced,  declaring 
at  the  suns  time  her  intention,  for  her  own  spiritual  ob- 
jects, to  interpret  for  herself  the  statutes  which  established 
her,  and  announcing  her  unaltered  purpose  to  protect  her 
congregations  from  the  intrusion  of  unacceptable  minis- 
ters. It  speedily  appeared  that  aha  was  sot  to  be 
permitted  to  carry  oat  these  resolutions  if  the  Court  of 
Session  could  prevent  it.  The  Presbytery  of  Dunkeld 
rejected  a  licentiate  presented  by  the  crown  to  the  parish 
of  Lethendy,  on  toe  ground  of  his  having  been  vetoed  by 
the  people.  The  Crown  acquiesced,  and  issued  a  new  pre- 
sentation. At  the  instance  of  ita  first  presentee,  the  Conrt 
of  Session  interdicted  the  Presbytery  bom  ordaining  the 
second.  The  Church  ordered  the  Presbytery  to  proceed 
with  the  ordination.  It  did  so,  and  was  summoned,  in 
consequence,  to  the  bar  of  toe  ciril  court*,  solemnly  re- 
buked, and  informed  that  in  the  next  instance  of  such  dis- 
regard by  the  Church  of  the  interdict  of  the  ciril  courts, 
imprisonment  would  be  the  punishment.  In  the  pariah  of 
Marnoch,  with  a  population  of  2,800  souls,  only  one  indi- 
vidual signed  the  call;  an  overwhelming  majority  dis- 
sented ;  but,  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  the  Church,  and  in 
obedience  to  the  Conrt  of  Session,  the  Presbytery  of 
Stnthbogie,  by  a  majority  of  seven  to  three,  resolved  to 
proceed  to  the  ordination.  To  prevent  this  ordination, 
the  Church  suspended  the  seven  ministers  who  formed  the 
majority.  The  Court  of  Session  not  only  annulled  that 
suspension,  and  prohibited  the  Church  from  intimating  or 
executing  it,  but  interdicted  all  ministers  from  preaching 
or  administering  any  of  the  sacnmenta  within  any  of  the 
parishes  of  the  seven  suspended  clergymen.  The  Church 
held  such  interference  as  a  violation  of  her  spiritual  inde- 
pendence, and  proceeded  as  if  no  such  sentence  of  the  civil 
court  had  been  passed.  Many  of  the  most  distinguished 
ministem,  Dr.  Chalmers  and  Dr.  Gordon  among  the  rest, 
preached  in  those  parishes  in  the  face  of  interdicts  served 
on  them  personally.  The  seven  suspended  clergymen 
treated  in  the  same  way  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity, and  on  the  21st  of  January,  1841,  in  opposition  to 
an  express  order  of  the  General  Assembly,  consummated 
the  ordination.  By  the  following  General  Assembly  these 
clergymen  were  deposed  from  the  office  of  the  ministry. 
The  Court  of  Session  immediately  thereafter  pronounced 
the  deposition  null  and  void.  Other  like  instances  oc- 
curred. The  collisions  between  the  two  supreme  courts 
became  frequent  and  most  unseemly ;  matters  were  run- 
ning into  inextricable  confusion.  The  Church  appealed 
to  the  government  to  interfere.  At  first  the  whigs  were 
in  power,  but  they  declined  to  interfere.  In  1641  Six 
Robert  Peel  was  at  the  bead  of  a  government  strong  enough 
to  have  applied  a  remedy,  and  the  hopes  of  the  Church 
were  excited.  Still,  no  measure  was  introduced.  Under 
the  guidance  of  Dr.  Chalmers  the  Church  pursued 
her  course  with  steady,  unfaltering  steps ;  but  she  wss  not 
prepared  to  prolong  the  controversy  indefinitely.  Deny- 
ing the  right  of  the  Conrt  of  Session  to  act  as  it  had  done, 
she  freely  conceded  to  the  legislature  the  right  of  deter- 
mining on  what  terms  she  held  her  temporalities ;  and  if, 
fairly  appealed  to,  the  legislature  declared  that  she  held  I 


them  on  condition  of  rendering  such  obedience  to  the  ciril 
courts  as  tbey  now  required,  she  felt  that  she  had  no  alter- 
native but  either  to  renounce  her  own  principles  or  relin- 
quish, the  temporalities.  At  a  solemn  convocation  held  in 
November,  1842,  a  Urge  number  of  ministers  signed  ud 
published  a  declaration  that  if  no  measures  of  relief  vert 
granted  they  would  resign  their  livings.  Up  to  the  list, 
however,  it  was  not  believed  that  any  very  extenare 
secession  would  take  place.  In  January,  1643,  the  go- 
vernment not  only  refused  to  grant  the  protection  the 
Church  required,  but  put  a  final  and  peremptory  negative 
on  her  claims  of  spiritual  independence  ;  and,  in  Marti, 
the  House  of  Commons  did  the  same  by  a  large  majority ; 
the  Scotch  members,  however,  voting  in  the  proportion  of 
more  than  two  to  one  in  her  favour.  The  controversy  *» 
now  closed,  and  it  remained  only  for  those  clergymen,  *bo 
felt  that  they  could  not  with  a  good  conscience  sohmit  to 
the  civil  restraint  imposed  upon  the  Church,  to  adopt  the 
only  expedient  now  left  to  them,  and  retire  from  the 
Establishment.  On  the  18th  of  May,  1843,  470  clersTmai 
withdrew  from  the  General  Assembly,  and  constituted 
themselves  into  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  electing  Dr. 
Chalmers  as  their  first  moderator." 

The  interest  of  this  great  contest  in  Scotland  wai  greatly 
influenced  by  the  attacks  made  upon  the  English  and  Irish 
establishments,  and  the  contest  was  lor  a  time  transferred 
from  Scotland  to  London.  Here  a  Church  Defence  Asms- 
tion  had  been  established,  and  ita  conductors  invited  Dr. 
Chalmers  to  London  to  deliver  his  celebrated  lectures  ta 
Church  establishments,  which  were  attended  by  large  nnm- 
bersof  the  most  influential  people  of  the  time  peers,  mem- 
ben  of  parliament,  bishops,  clergymen,  men  of  letters,  and 
lawyers.  Dr.  Wardlaw,  of  Glasgow,  the  greatest  of  the 
champions  of  voluntaryism,  wss  invited,  to  London  by  the 
English  Dissenters  and  their  Church  sympathisers  to  answer 
Dr.  Chalmers,  which  he  did ;  both  advocates  exciting,  as » 
nutter  of  course,  the  intense  admiration  of  their  respective 
parties.  About  the  same  time  the  Church  of  England  vu 
enabled  to  rejoice  in  a  champion  of  her  own,  Dr.  Hugs 
M'Neile,  of  Liverpool,  a  native  of  the  north  of  Ireland, 
who,  though  not  equal  to  Dr.  Chalmers  in  his  wonderful 
affluence  of  ideas  and  of  language,  was  superior  in  the  gra» 
of  manner  and  delivery.  Dr.  M'Neile  was  also  invited  to 
London  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  Church  estab- 
lishments. Other  able  and  eloquent  men  adorned  the 
sacred  order  of  the  clergy  about  the  same  time,  and  it  w» 
then  that  a  marked  improvement  began  in  the  bench  of 
bishops.  The  Bishop  of  London  was  ably  and  sealontlj 
seconded  in  the  work  of  Church  extension  and  religion" 
reform  by  the  two  brothers  Sumner,  one  of  whom  became 
Bishop  of  Chester  in  1628,  where  he  successfully  carried 
i  the  work  so  well  begun  by  Bishop  Blomfield,  importing 
number  of  zealous  Irish  clergymen,  ardent  disciples  of 
the  evangelical  school,  and  fluent  in  their  pulpit  ministra- 
tions. Bishop  Sumner  was  elevated  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury on  the  death  of  Archbishop  Howley  in  1848,  and 
there,  in  the  highest  position  of  the  Church,  he  continued 
to  exert  the  same  influence  in  favour  of  pure  and  undenled 
religion,  exercising  a  gentle  rule  over  his  clergy,  *nd 
acting  always  in  the  spirit  of  moderation.    His  brother 
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became  bishop  of  UwtUfl  in  1826,  and  the  following  year 
he  was  translated  to  Winchester,  where  he  succeeded  Bishop 
Tomline,  and  which  dignity  he  has  continued  to  enjoy,  with 
much  benefit  to  tha  Church.  By  the  addition  of  such 
bishops  the  episcopal  bench  was  wonderfully  improved; 
and  at  last,  through  the  appointments  of  Lord  Falmerston, 
it  has  attained  to  a  degree  of  intelligence,  earnestness,  and 
efficiency  not  known  for  many  generations,  if  ever  known 
since  the  Reformation. 

The  evangelical  movement  in  the  Church  gave  rise  to  a 
counter  movement,  which  had  its  origin  in  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, and  whose  supporters  were  known  as  the  "Tractarian 
party,"  from  a  series  of  publications,  called  "  Tracts  for  the 
Times,"  written  by  Oxford  divines,  advocating  patristii 
theology,  and  ecclesiastical  usages  more  akin  to  Romanism 
than  to  Protestantism ;  contending  for  apostolical  succession 
as  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  sacraments,  for  baptisms 
regeneration,  and  the  real  presence  in  the  eucharist ;  con- 
demning the  Reformation  as  a  great  evil,  and  claiming  for 
the  "  Anglican  Church  "  the  right  to  be  regarded  as  the  only 
true  orthodox,  church  in  these  realms.  The  new  system  thos 
developed  was  also  called  "  Puseyism,"  from  Dr.  Pusey,  one 
of  the  principal  writers  of  the  "Tractsforthe  Times."  But 
the  greatest  man  amongst  them  was  Dr.  Newman,  whose 
logical  mind  could  find  no  solid  ground  between  Protes- 
tantism and  Romanfsm — between  the  authority  of  the 
Bible  and  the  authority  of  the  Church  ;  and  therefore 
having  ceased  to  make  the  Scriptures  his  sole  guide,  he 
passed  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  Independent  denomination  was  adorned  during  this 
period  by  a  number  of  men  of  great  ability  aa  divines  and 
preachers.  Dr.  Fletcher  enjoyed  great  popularity  for 
many  years  as  minister  of  Finsbury  Chapel,  which  was  a 
sort  of  centre  of  missionary  influence.  Dr.  Bennett  occu- 
pied a  conspicuous  position  for  half  a  century  in  the  city, 
his  mind  continuing  fresh  and  active  in  a  venerable  old 
age.  He  had  been  one  of  tha  most  active  spirits  in  the 
anti-State- Chnrch  movement.  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  of  Hack- 
ney, was  one  of  the  most  learned  divines  of  the  day, 
universally  respected  for  his  writings  and  his  character, 
notwithstanding  the  firmness  with  which  he  maintained 
his  principles.  The  Rev.  John  Burnet,  of  CamberweU,  a 
strong  Dissenter,  but  a  man  of  genial  spirit,  and  ever 
ready  to  advocate  a  good  cause,  was  one  of  the  ablest 
platform  speakers  that  ever  appeared  in  Exeter  Hall.  He 
never  took  notes,  and  seemed  scarcely  to  heed  what  was 
going  on  around  him ;  but  so  wonderful  was  his  memory, 
that  nothing  escaped  him — no  argument,  no  point,  no 
expression,  in  the  course  of  a  long  debate.  Always  calm 
and  seif 'poBseaaed,  bis  speaking  was  pre-eminently  logical, 
while  ho  had  a  brilliant  fancy,  an  easy  flow  of  the  best  and 
moat  appropriate  language,  and  an  unfailing  fund  of  wit 
and  humour,  which  for  many  years  rendered  him  one  of 
the  most  popular  speakers  in  London.  The  Rev.  Thomas 
Binney,  of  the  Weigh  House  Chapel,  was  not  long  in  the 
metropolis  before  he  became  a  power  among  the  Dissenters; 
bat  he  excelled  in  the  pulpit,  not  on  the  platform.  Collo- 
quial, and  not  very  graceful  in  his  manner,  bis  close  reason- 
ing, massive  thoughts,  and  earnestness  of  spirit  riveted  the 
attention  of  bis  crowded  congregation .    Dr.  Bennett,  Mr. 


Burnet,  and  Mr.  Binney  were  particularly  distinguished 
for  the  part  they  took  in  the  controversy  against  Church 
establishments  ;  and  zealous  Chnrch  people  often  spoke  of 
them  bitterly  as  the  "  three  Bees."  Dr.  Andrew  Reed  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  and  the  most  highly  respected 
pastors  in  London  for  a  lengthened  period,  maintaining  his 
position  unimpaired  to  the  last.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Dr.  Leif child.  Both  were  models  of  Christian  pastors,  and 
universally  respected  aa  Christian  gentlemen,  centres  of 
influence,  and  well  sustaining  the  respectability  of  tha 
denomination  of  which  they  were  among  the  chief  orna- 
ments. Dr.  Morrison,  of  Chelsea,  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned, not  only  as  an  influential  pastor,  but  as  the  editor 
for  a  great  many  years  of  the  "  Evangelical  Magazine,"  in 
which  there  was  always  a  friendly  word  for  every  good 
cause,  without  respect  to  denominational  distinctions. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  leading  Dissenting  minis- 
tera  in  the  metropolis  at  this  time  were  Scotchmen  ;  Dr. 
Fletcher,  Mr.  Burnet,  Dr.  Morrison,  and  Dr.  Campbell 
belonged  to  that  country.  As  an  energetic,  courageous 
man  of  progress,  and  as  a  man  of  great  capacity  for 
work,  and  for  real  achievements  in  the  canse  of  truth  and 
righteousness,  Dr.  Campbell  undoubtedly  deserves  to  be 
ranked  high  among  his  brethren.  His  vigorous  mind  was 
early  disciplined,  first  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews, 
and  then  at  that  of  Glasgow,  where,  also,  he  attended  the 
Divinity  Halt  of  the  Independents,  conducted  by  Mr. . 
Ewing  and  Dr.  Wardlaw.  Having  been  for  some  time 
minister  at  Kilmarnock,  in  Ayrshire,  he  came  to  London. 
En  1828,  and  assumed  the  pastorate  of  Whitfield's  cele- 
brated Tabernacle,  where  be  laboured  successfully  for 
twenty  years.  He  published  an  essay  on  "Jethro;  or, 
Lay  Agency,*'  which  obtained  the  first  prize  of  ono 
hundred  guineas ;  he  powerfully  assailed  the  Bible-printing 
iopoly,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Thomson,  in  183d, 
and  thus  contributed  materially  to  the  great  reduction  in 
the  price  of  Bibles  that  has  since  taken  place.  He  is  the 
author  of  several  useful  works,  which  have  had  a  largo 
circulation.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  number  of  minor 
publications ;  but  it  is  chiefly  through  thn  magazines  and 
newspapers  with  which  he  has  been  connected,  that  he  has 
exerted  the  most  extensive  influence  on  the  religions  com- 
munity. 

In  noticing  the  leaders  of  religions  progress  among  the 
Independents,  we  should  not  omit  the  late  John  Angell 
James,  of  Birmingham,  whose  lengthened  career  was  ono 
of  extraordinary  usefulness,  and  whose  publications,  pro- 
motive of  practical  religion,  have  made  him  extensively . 
known  mother  denominations;  nor  Dr.  Raffles,  of  Liverpool, 
who  maintained  a  position  of  great  eminence  and  useful- 
ness for  half  acentury — each  of  them  exerting  more  actual 
illuence  on  their  brethren  in  tbo  ministry  than  an  arch- 
bishop. The  Rev.  William  Jay,  of  Bath,  was  also  one  of 
the  brightest  ornaments  of  Independency  during  this  period. 
The  late  Dr.  M' All,  of  Manchester,  removed  in  the  midst 
of  his  career,  was  perhaps  the  most  eloquent  preacher  and 
the  brightest  spirit  in  the  Independent  denomination. 
Dr.  Vanghan,  of  Manchester,  president  of  the  Independent 
College,  and  founder  of  "  The  British  Quarterly  Review," 
au(&or  of  "  The  Age  of  Great  Cities,"  and  of  "  Rovola- 
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tions  in  English  History,"  has  deserved  well  of  the  whole 
Christian  community.  Dr.  Harris,  the  author  of  "  Mam- 
mon," "The  Great  Teacher,"  and  other  works,  though 
belonging  to  Lady  Huntingdon's  Connexion,  has  been  gene- 
rally classed  with  the  Independents.  Isaac  Taylor,  author 
of  "The  Natural  History of  Enthusiasm,"  and  manyother 
valuable  works,  is  the  son  of  an  Independent  minister. 
Among  distinguished  missionaries  the  Independents  had 
John  Williams,  Moffat,  Medhurst,  Morrison,  and  Living- 
stone. This  body  have  done  a  great  deal  daring  the  hut 
thirty  years  for  the  academic  education  of  their  ministers. 
They  hare  built  a  very  fine  college  at  Manchester ;  -they 
have  amalgamated  the  three  colleges  in  London,  namely, 
Homerton,  Highbury,  and  Coward,  as  "  New  College,"  St. 
John's  Wood.'  This  is  regarded  as  a  great  event  in  Con- 
gregational history.  So,  too,  was  the  founding  of  Spring 
Hill  College  at  Birmingham. 

The  Baptist  denomination  is  not  so  large  as  the  Congre- 
gational, and  it  could  not  then  point  to  so  many  men  of 
eminence  in  the  ranks  of  its  ministry,  or  as  contributors  to 
its  literature ;  but  it  could  boast  of  having  the  greatest 
preacher  and  the  greatest,  essayist  of  the  age,  Robert 
Hall  and  John  Foster.  Hall  had  no  rival  in  the  pulpit 
until  Chalmers  rose  to  eminence,  and  even  with  him  he 
need  not  fear  comparison.  Daring  the  fifteen  years  that 
he  spent  at  Cambridge,  fellows  of  college  were  among  his 
constant  hearers,  captivated  with  his  eloquence.  He 
removed  to  Leicester  in  1806,  where  he  remained  nearly 
twenty  years,  and  where  he  was  eminently  useful,  and 
universally  beloved.  His  chapel  was  twice  enlarged  to 
accommodate  the  increasing  crowds  who  thronged  to  hear 
him.  '  He  was  naturally  very  much  in  request  to  preach 
missionary  and  charity  sermons  in  different'  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  in  this  way  his  influence  was  felt  throughout 
the  community  of  all  denominations ;  for  be  never  preached 
without  making  the  profbundest  impression  on  all  who 
heard  him.  His  "  Reflections  on  the  War,"  his  "  Senti- 
ments proper  for  the  present  Crisis,"  his  "  Modern  Infi- 
delity," and  his  "  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte,"  are  well  known  as  amongst  the  most  striking 
efforts  of  his  public  eloquence;  but  the  production  of  his 
pen  which  most  tended  to  promote  religious  progress,  was 
bis  admirably  reasoned  treatise  on  "Termsof  Communion," 
which  exerted  a  wide  influence  in  liberalising  the  opinions 
and  practice  of  his  own  communion,  and  oould  not  be 
read  without  benefit  by  the  members  of  any  denomination. 
On  the  death  of  Dr.  Ryland  in  1825,  he  was  invited  to 
Bristol,  and  parted  with  his  people  after  a  severe  straggle, 
ssidascene  in  which  bothpastor  and  people  wept  aloud.  He 
was  then  in  his  sixty-second  year,  and  he  survived  only  six 
yean  mora,  when  he  fell  a  victim  to  a  disease  which  had 
tortured  him  all  bis  life,  so  that  it  was  said  by  the  doctor 
who  made  a  post  mortem  examination,  "  that  probably  no 
man  ever  went  through  more  physical  suffering  than  Mr. 
Hall."  He  was  a  fine  example  of  the  triumph  of  the  higher 
powers  of  mind,  exalted  by  religion,  over  the  infirmities  of 
the  body.  "  The  mind  of  Robert  Hall,"  Bays  Mr.  Henry 
Rogers,  "  was  of  that  select  order  which  was  equally  dis- 
tinguished by  power  and  symmetry ;  where  each  single 
faculty  is  of  imposing  dimensions,  yet  none  out  of  pro- 


portion to  the  rest.  His  intellect  was  eminently  acute  and 
comprehensive;  his  imagination  prompt,  vivid,  and  affluent; 
his  reasoning  severe  logic,  clothed  in  the  most  tasteful 
rhetoric."  It  has  been  well  said  of  his  style  by  a  critic  in 
the  "  Quarterly  Review,"  "  that  it  is  constructed  after  nt> 
model ;  it  is  mors  massive  than  Addison's,  more  easy  and 
unconstrained  than  Johnson's,  mora  sober  than  Burke's.'' 
"  His  singular  gift  of  extemporaneous  speech  pate  the  cope- 
stone  on  all  his  other  excellencies  as  an  orator.  Thegeneral 
structure  of  his  mind,  his  robust  reasoning  faculties,  his 
vigorous  though  ever  miiuateriug  imagination,  his  hem 
sensibility,  and  his  vehement  passions,  pointed  in  the  nine 
direction,  and  fitted  him  to  be  a  great  public  speaker." 

John  Foster  is  known  chiefly  by  bis  essays,  which  an 
among  the  most  masterly  productions  of  the  kind  in  our 
language.  His  essay  on  "  Popular  Ignorance  "  most  have 
powerfully  stimulated  the  minds  of  those  who  were  engaged 
in  the  work  of  education. 

The  Baptists  had  also  great  men  among  their  miason- 
aries,  the  principal  of  whom  were  Drs.  Marshman  and 
Carey.  They  have  not  neglected  the  subject  of  academic 
education,  as  appears  by  the  establishment  of  their  college 
in  Regent's  Park. 

The  history  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  was  much  identified 
daring  the  last  half-century  with  the  career  of  Dr.  Bunt- 
ing', long  the  foremost  man  in  the  body,  venerated  by  the 
people  generally,'  and— from  tus  talents,  experience,  and 
administrative  abilities — exerting  a  commanding  influence 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference,  and  in  the  conduct 
of  Wesleyan  affairs  generally.  His  was  a  position  in 
which  great  power  and  prtstige  are  the  necessary  growth 
of  circumstances^— the  fruit  of  incessant .  application  of 
great  ability  to  the  public  good.  Dr.  Bunting  was  a  man 
of '  action ;  but  the  Wealeyana  had  also  among  them  a 
great  writer,'  Richard  Watson— a  man  of  masculine  mind, 
well  regulated  and  well :  cultivated ;  an  acconlphahed 
divine,  who  could  expound  the  truths  of  religion  in  a 
vigorous  and  polished  style.  Thomas  Jackson  wss  she  a 
distinguished  ornament  to  Wesleyanism,  a  man  of  great 
mental  power  and  moral  weight.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  the 
well-known  commentator,  need  not  be  mentioned  here,  as, 
though  he  did  not  die  till  1832,  he  did  li tile  during  the 
period  embraced  in  this  volume.  The  vsst  increase  of 
Wesleyan  places  of  worship,  and  of  Wesleyan  ministers, 
notwithstanding  large  secessions,  shows  how  active  and 
effective  must  have  been  the  ministrations  of  that  body  to 
make  such  progress;  The  two  chief  events  which  affected 
the  body  during  the  period  were — the  secession  in  1831, 
when  Dr.  Warren  and  his  followers,  called  "  Warrenites," 
separated  from  the  Conference,  and  the  last  secession, 
when  100,000  broke  off,  forming  a  new  community.'  All 
the  seceding  bodies — the  Kilhamites,  or  New  Connexion 
Methodists ;  the  Bible  Christians,  or  Bryanites ;  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Association,  formed  in  1833;  and 
last,  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Reformers— have  separated 
on  the  alleged  ground  of  the  tyrannical  powers  exercised 
by  the  Conference,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  laity  from 
their  due  share  in  the  management  of  the  body. 

Passing  over  to  Ireland,  we  find  that  religion  has  there 
made  astonishing  progress  since  the  reign  of  George  IH., 
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though,  in  consequence  of  the  constant  current  of  emigra- 
tion, we  hare  not  the  same  means  of  measuring  it  statistic- 
al]}' as  in  this  country.  The  agitation  in  favour  of  Catholic 
Emancipation,  and  the  action  of  the  Catholic  Association, 
Jiad  the  effect  of  rousing  the  Protestants  from  their  apathy, 
and  kindling  a  sort  of  polemical  war  between  the  parties, 
provoked  by  the  late  Dr.  Doyle,  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  a 
number  of  the  lay  agitators.  Contemporaneous  with  this 
was  the  diffusion  of  &  missionary  spirit  among  Church 
people,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  Irish  Evangelical 
Society,  the  London  Hibernian  Society,  and  other  English 


and  directing  the  currents  of  religious  progress  in  Ireland 
since  the  reign  of  George  III.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
Eev.  B.  W.  Mathiss,  minister  of  the  Bethesda,  a  proprietary 
church  in  Dublin,  in  which  "  the  gospel "  was  first  regu- 
larly preached,  in  the  evangelical  sense  of  the  term.  Mr 
Mathias  was  the  first  secretary  of  the  Hibernian  Bible 
Society.  As  a  preacher  he  was  eloquent,  with  a  style  dis- 
tinguished by  simplicity  and  pathos.  The  Rev.  Peter 
Roe,  of  Kilkenny,  was  another  of  the  pioneers  of  evan- 
gelism, who  exerted  great  influence  in  his  day.  As  a 
speaker  he  wss  weighty,  instructive,  and  impressive.    The 
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agencies.  At  the  same  time  Dr.  Singer,  one  of  the  Fellows 
of  Trinity  College,  and  professor  of  divinity,  the  late  Rev. 
Ctts&r  Otway,  and  a  few  other  ministers,  began  to  gather 
around  them  a  number  of  young  clergymen  and  divinity 
atudenfa,  who  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  evangelical  party,  ' 
which  has  since  spread  so  ss  to  become  almost  commenBU-  ; 
rate  with  toe  Irish  Church.  The  following  is  a  very 
brief  sketch  of  the  leading  men  who— either  by  labour  in 
tuj  pulpit,  or  on  the  platform,  or  in  the  committees  of  re- 
ligions societies,  or  by  their  property  and  influents — were 
mainly  instrumental  in  awakening  the  spirit  of  revival, 
136.— New  Sim  is 


Rev.  Robert  Daly,  now  Bishop  of  Cashel,  influential  from 
his  position  as  rector  of  Powerscourt,  was  energetic,  active, 
and  a  clever  controversialist.  The  most  effective  of  this 
small  band  was  Dr.  Singer,  F.T.C.D.,  now  Bishop 
of  Meath,  who  brought  learning,  taste,  and  eloquence  to 
the  defence  of  the  gospel  and  the  promotion  of  the  evan- 
gelical cause.  The  Rev.  J.  Carlile,  D.D.,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Swtch  Church,  laboured  indefatigably,  as 
secretary  to  the  Bible  Society  and  otherwise,  in  furtherance 
of  Protestant  views,  and  contributed  more  to  its  success 
by  his  clear  head  and  business  habits  than  others  by  their 
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oratory.  Another  Presbyterian  minister,  of  more  varied 
accomplishments,  the  Rev.  David  Stuart,  D.D.,  distin- 
guished as  a  Hebrew  scholar,  a  Biblical  critic,  and  an 
accomplished  divine,  was  also  an  eloquent  preacher,  and 
was  perhaps  the  most  successful  man  of  his  day  in 
Dublin,  both  as  a  platform  speaker  and  a  man  of  business 


With  these  were  associated  three  men  of  mark  belonging 
to  the  Independent  denomination — the  two  Coopers,  father 
and  son,  and  Dr.  Urwick.  The  Rev.  William  Cooper 
waa  an  Englishman,  of  great  eloquence  and  vast  con- 
troversial powers,  who  was  settled  in  Dublin  as  minister  of 
Pluoket  Street  congregation,  and  who  delivered  powerful 
lectures  against  Romanism.  His  son,  the  Rev.  IV.  Haweis 
Cooper,  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  accomplished 
preachers  of  his  day,  and  was  also  an  excellent  scholar. 
He  was  always  ready  and  effective  as  a  platform  speaker. 
Besides  being  the  pastor  of  a  congregation,  he  presided 
for  many  years  over  the  Manor  Street  Academy,  for  the 
education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry,  in  connection 
with  the  Independent  body.  Dr.  Urwick  had  been  sent 
over  to  Ireland  by  the  Irish  Evangelical  Society;  and 
being  stationed  in  Sligo  he  won  great  fame  by  a  controversy 
with  two  Romish  priests  in  Easkey  Cbapel.  Soon  after 
be  was  invited  to  Dublin,  and  became  minister  of  York 
Street  Chapel,  where  he  has  laboured  ever  since.  Dr. 
Urwick  has  maintained  a  very  high  character  for  learning 
and  ability.  He  has  a  very  great  command  of  language,  an 
impressive  delivery,  and  a  voice  whose  extraordinary  power 
excites  astonishment  from  the  fact  that  ■  he  is  remarkably 
small  in  stature ;  but  people  felt  in .  his  ease  that  mind  was 
the  measure  of  the  man ;  for  no  minister  of  his  time,  how- 
ever commanding  his  personal  appearance,  was  distin- 
guished by  greater  dignity  of  bearing,  or  was  more 
respected.  He  wss  associated  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Cooper  as 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Independent  College,  and  is 
the  author  of  several  able  works. 

These  were  the  men  on  whom  chiefly  devolved  the  re- 
sponsibility of  working  the  various .  religious  societies, 
which  held  their  "  April  Meetings "  in  the  Rotunda,  the 
Exeter  Hall  of  Dublin.  They  were  assisted  by  a  number 
of  pious  and  benevolent  laymen,  amongst  whom  may  be 
mentioned  Mr.  P.  JEmelius  Singer,  Mr.  Arthur  Guinness, 
Mr.  VV.  C.  Hogac,  Mr.  Thomas  Parnell,  and  Mr.  Lefroy — 
now  chief  justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench— and  others. 
Among  the  clergy  who  came  from  the  provinces  to  speak 
at  the  anniversaries  were  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pope,  the  great 
controversialist,  and  one  of  tbe  most  eloquent  men 
of  his  time,  Archdeacon  Pakenhain,  the  Rev.  George 
Hamilton,  and  tbe  Rev.  Henry  Irwin,  subsequently 
minister  of  Sandford  Church  and  archdeacon  of  Emly, 
a  man  of  great  earnestness  of  character,  deep  piety, 
and  heart-stirring  eloquence.  Among  the  prelates  Dr. 
Trench,  the  Archbishop  of  Tuaro,  patronised  sons  of  the 
societies  by  taking  the  cliair  at  their  meetings.  Viscount 
Lot-ton  and  the  Earl  of  Rod  en  also  frequently  presided,  and 
contributed  to  make  religion  fashionable.  The  late  Mr. 
James  Digges.  La  Touche,  the  banker,  acted  as  treasurer, 
and  was  liberal  in  his  support.  The  late  Archbishop  Magee 
was  not  unfriendly,  though  he  took  no  part  in  the  meet- 


ings. His  successor,  ArchbiBhopWhately,  was  fbranumber 
of  years  not  on  the  best  terms  with  his  clergy  generally, 
who  were  nearly  all  tones,  were  very  hot  in  their  antago- 
nism to  Popery,  and  had  a  great  aversion  to  the  liberalism 
of  their  new  diocesan,  who  patronised  the  system  of  mixed 
education,  and  advocated  reform  in  Church  and  State. 
His  having  become  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education,  of  which  he  was  the  ablest  defender,  till 
not  tend  to  conciliate  his  clergy.  There  is  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  his  charges  and  other  productions,  uniformly 
distinguished  by  close  reasoning  and  apt  illustration,  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  advancement  of  what  are  termed 
liberal  opinions  in  that  country :  for  he  was  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  the  age,  and  of  trana- 
cendant  intellectual  powers. 
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"Constable.'*  MlKellnny,"  ■'The  Family  Library,"  "Sacred  Ctesiks;- 
"  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library,"  "The  Library  of  Entertaining  Know- 
ledge,'" The  Useful  Knoirledgo  Society,  "Chambers*  Annul," 
"Tb*  Tenny  Majriilnc."  "Tbe  Fenny  Cyclopaedia  "  —  fjaarlerl)- 
Bevlcri  and  Monthly  Magazine!  —  Periodical  Literature  —  P«lrv, 
and  Fiction:  Lady  111  easing!  on,  Lady  Morgan,  Mr*.  Beams, 
Mix  Lindon,  Mn.  Norton,  Hn.  Bonthcy.  Elliabeth  Barrett,  Hn. 
Hewitt,  Rooorl  Pollok,  John  Wltaon— Dramatic  Write™:  Sheridia 
Knovlea,  Rulwrr  I.ytlon,  Mr.  Joatice  Talfoud— Proaa  Fiction!— 
SlatlsLldaof  Novell  In  the  British  St  menrn— Literary  Women— Manner) 
and  Cnatoini-Coilnne  and  Fasblooa  In  Ibe  Reign  of  OeorralV— 
Good  Society— Al mack's— IntndDctlon  of  Trooacre  and  Black  Ties- 
Neir  Dance*— Hablta  ol  Society— Dinner*— Drinking  Hablls— Hris 
Park— Dandle*  and  their  Dress — Change*  of  Fashion— Gentlemen'" 
Dreaaea— Ladlea'  Dnaaee  in  tbe  Reign  of  George  I V'.-  -Rcvoluiioa  of 
Fashion  In  tbe  Reign  of  William  IV. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  science  during  the  past  half 
century,  we  find  that  it  has  become  more  and  more  practical 
in  its  tendencies,  has  dwelt  less  upon  abstract  theories  and 
speculations,  and  has  drawn  more  largely  upon  experiment 
as  a  means  of  arriving  at  truth,  and  of  employing  it  when 
discovered  for  purposes  of  utility.  This  practical  torn  was 
given  to  speculative  minds  chiefly  by  the  example  of 
Newton,  whose  unparalleled  sagacity  and  genius  brought  to 
a  speedy  and  dazzling  climax  the  preparatory  labours  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  same  tendency  hat 
caused  the  knowledge  acquired  to  be  applied  with  mors 
freedom  and  boldness  to  the  exigencies  of  mankind,  and  to 
the  further  investigation  of  the  secrets  of  nature.    "  If," 
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Bays  Professor  James  Forbes,  "we  compare  the  now  ex- 
teusive  subjects  of  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  with 
the  mere  rudiments  of  these  sciences  as  understood  in  1750, 
or  if  we  think  of  the  astonishing  revival  of  physical  and 
experimental  optics  (which  had  well  nigh  slumbered 
more  than  a  century,  during  the  too  abort  Uvea  of  Young 
and  Fresnel),  we  shall  be  disposed  to  admit  the  former 
part  of  the  statement ;  and  when  we  recollect  that  the  same 
period  has  given  birth  to  the  steam-engine  of  Watt,  with 
its  application  to  shipping  and  railways;  to  the  gigantic 
telescopes  of  Henehel  and  Lord  Rosse,  wonderful  as  works 
of  art  as  well  as  instruments  of  sublime  discovery ;  to  the 
electric  telegraph,  and  to  the  tubular  bridge,  we  shall  be 
ready  to  grant  the  last  part  of  the  proposition,  that  science 
and  art  have  been  more  indissolubiy  united  than  at  any 
previous  period."  Of  the  great  discoverer*  of  the  former 
period,  several  survived  and  continued  their  efficient 
labours  during  no  small  portion  of  toe  latter,  and  a 
few  happily  still  remain  to  claim  the  respect  and  vene- 
ration of  their  disciples  and  successors  ;  but  the  vast 
steps  to  recently  made  in  optics,  in  electricity,  in  mag- 
netism, in  the  doctrine  of  heat,  and  in  chemical  principles, 
tended  of  necessity  to  call  forth  such  an  amount  of  laborious 
detail  in  the  defining  and  connecting  of  facts  and  laws,  and 
the  deductions  of  the  theories  started  to  explain  them,  as 
seemed  to  render  fresh  and  striking  originality  somewhat 
Jupelest;  whilst  they  occasioned  a  vast  amount  of  useful 
employment  to  minds  of  every  order  of  talent.  The  undu- 
l.itory  theory  of  light,  developed  by  the  massive  labours 
of  Young  and  Fresnel,  has  afforded  still  unexhausted  ma- 
terial to  the  mathematician  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the 
experimentalist  on  the  other  ;  and  ably  have  they  fulfilled 
the  double  task,  adding  at  the  same  time  discoveries,  whose 
importance  and  difficulty  would  have  made  them  still  more 
prominent  had  they  not  been  the  legitimate  consequences 
of  a  still  greater  discovery  already  in  our  possession. 
Nearly  the  same  might  have  been  said  for  the  sciences  of 
electricity,  electro-magnetism,  electro-chemistry,  had  not 
the  comparative  newness  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  these 
sciences,  the  suddenness  of  their  first  rise,  and  perhaps 
still  more  the  appearance  of  a  philosopher  of  the  very 
highest  merit,  Mr.  Faraday — who  fortunately  attached  him- 
self to  this  special  department — made  the  last  thirty  years 
an  almost  unbroken  period  of  discovery.  Radiant  heat, 
too,  has  been  successfully  advanced  by  labours,  comparable 
perhaps  to  those  which  marked  its  first  rise  as  a  science : 
and  some  other  topics  connected  with  heat  have  risen  into 
-great  and  practical  consequence.  Astronomy  has  been 
prosecuted  with  a  systematic  assidaity  and  a  success,  espe- 
cially at  the  British  and  Russian  national  observatories, 
which  have  been  exceeded  at  no  former  period ;  whilst 
physical  astronomy  has  been  cultivated  by  methods  of  still 
improved  analysis,  and  has  achieved  what  is  admitted  to  be 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  discoveries  of  the  present  century. 
This  was  the  prediction,  simultaneously  by  an  English  and 
a  French  astronomer,  of  the  position  in  space  of  the  planet 
Sep  time,  whose  existence  was  unknown  except  by  the  dis- 
turbance which  it  produced  in  the  movements  of  the  planet 
Uranus.  Terrestrial  magnetism  has  for  the  first  time 
supired  to  the  rank  of  an  exact  science.    In  an  illustrious 


philosopher  of  Germany  it  has  found  its  Kepler ;  and  the 
combination  of  national  efforts  in  collecting  reliable  data 
from  the  remotest  corners  of  the  globe,  is  characteristic  of 
tbe  practical  energy  of  the  age.  Chemistry  has  been  culti- 
vated with  extraordinary  assiduity ;  but  none  of  the  many 
discoveries  in  that  science  is  comparable  in  importance  to 
that  which  was  made  by  Dalton.  To  cite,  then,  at  present 
but  a  few  names,  amongst  the  most  conspicuous  benefactors 
of  science  of  the  last  or  contemporary  period  are — Airy, 
Cauchey,  Hamilton,  and  M'Cullagh ;  Faraday,  Melloni, 
and  Gauss;  Sir  John  Herschel,  M.  Struve,  and  Lord 
Rosso ;  Plana,  Foissou,  Leverrier,  and  Adams  ;  Mitscher- 
lich,  Liebig,  and  Dumas. 

Until  the  commencement  of  tbe  present  century,  the 
state  of  mathematical  science  was  very  low  in  England, 
and  was  regarded  on  the  Continent  with  the  greatest  con- 
tempt. The  commencement  of  a  better  era  originated 
with  Woodhouse  at  Cambridge  and  Playfair  in  Edin- 
burgh, by  both  of  whom  the  Continental  methods  were 
introduced  into  the  studies  of  their  respective  universities ; 
whilst  Ivory,  a  native  of  Scotland,  earned  for  himself, 
by  his  writings,  a  place  in  the  list  of  great  living  ma- 
thematicians. About  1820  the  translation  of  La  Croix's 
"  Differential  Calculus,"  superintended  by  Sir  John  Her- 
schel and  Dean  Peacock,  came  into  use  ss  a  university 
text-book.  Soon  after,  the  writings  of  La  Place  and 
Poisson,  as  well  as  other  Continental  mathematicians,  were 
generally  read  in  our  universities ;  and  a  few  men  of  active 
and  daring  minds,  chiefly  of  the  Cambridge  school,  such 
as  Mr.  Airy  and  Sir  John  Lubbock,  grappled  with  the 
outstanding  difficulties  of  physical  astronomy ;  whilst  a 
larger  number  applied  themselves  to  the  most  difficult 
parts  of  pure  anal]  sis,  and  acquired  great  dexterity  in  its 
use,  in  the  solution  of  geometrical  and  mechanical  pro- 
blems. Such,  for  example,  were  Mr.  Babbage,  Mr.  A.  De 
Morgan,  Mr.  Murphy,  and  Mr.  Green ;  and  in  the  first  rank 
of  such  mathematicians  stood  Sir  William  R.  Hamilton 
and  Mr.  M'Cullagh  of  Dublin.  No  new  calculus,  or  great 
general  method  in  analysis,  has  resulted  from  these  per- 
severing labours,  whether  from  British  or  foreign  mathe- 
maticians; but  an  increased  facility  and  power  in  applying 
the  existing  resources  of  mathematics  to  the  solution  of 
large  classes  of  problems  previously  intractable,  or  resolved 
only  indirectly,  or  by  approximation,  has  been  obtained. 
Every  year  and  every  civilised  community  contributed  to 
these  real  improvements.  An  almost  new  branch  of  abs- 
tract science  (faintly  shadowed  by  Leibnitz)  came  into 
existence  at  this  time— -the  separation  of  symbols  of  opera- 
tion from  symbols  of  quantity,  and  the  universal  employ- 
ment of  the  former.  Sir  John  Herschel  and  the  late  Mr. 
Gregory  were  among  the  most  active  introducers  of  this 
improvement  in  algebra;  but  few  of  the  more  eminent 
living  British  or  foreign  mathematicians  have  failed  to 
contribute  their  share  to  the  metaphysical  department  of 
analysis.  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel,  son  of  Sir  William 
Herschel,  conversant  with  almost  every  branch  of  science, 
devoted  himself  with  remarkable  success  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  sidereal  astronomy,  bearing  a  name  honoured 
and  revered  by  all.  Science  owes  much  to  Sir  William 
Herschel  and  his  son.    Sir  William  was  one  of  those  who 
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may  be  said  to  have  created  physical  astronomy.  He  was 
bom  ai  Hanover  in  1738.  His  father  being  a  musician, 
with  limih-il  means  and  a  large  family,  he  was  under  the 
aaceseity  of  devoting  the  fust  portion  of  his  life  to  the 
musical  profession  ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  in- 
dulging his  predilections  for  the  study  of  philosophy. 
Desiring  more  favourable  opportunities  for  advancing  in 
the  path  of  knowledge,  and  hoping  to  find  them,  in  Eng- 
land, he  left  Hanover  in  1757  ;  but  when  he  arrived  in 
this  country  he  had  to  struggle  with  great  difficulties  at 
first,  and  was  dependent  on  his  skill  in  music  for  a  means  of 
support.  Having  obtained  a  situation,  however,  as  organist, 
he  was  enabled  to  purchase  a  few  mathematical  works;  and 


ha  booh  devoted  himself  to  astronomy  with  all  the  ardour   and  size,  it  ia  meved  with  tie  utmost 


appeared  at  one  time  to  have  brought  the  invention  to ; 
highest  perfection,  but  the  earl  of 
important  step  further,  set  only  by 
telescope,  but  by  adapting  machinery  damn  by  Man- 
power to  tbe  grinding  sad  polishing  of  theminaa:  w 
that  the  largest  speculnn  may  be  finished  with  nearly  tk; 
same  aceuracy  and  expedition  as  the  smallest.  Tke  dtf- 
•Smuare  of  Lord  Reese  is  a  telescope  of  six  feet  aperture 
and  33  or  54  feet  of  foot*  length.  It  vraa  completed  h 
tke  latter  end  of  leit,  and  erected  in  hie  demesne  a: 
I'areonatown,  King's  County,  Ireland.  It  is  the  large;: 
telescope  ever  constructed.  Tie  machinery  is  support*; 
on  massive  walls,  and,  notwithstanding  its  great  w::v 


of  a  passion.  He  was  net  able  to  procure  a  telescope, 
account  of  his  limited  means  ;  but  ho  determined  to  con- 
struct one,  and  succeeded.  With  it  he  saw  Saturn's 
ring  and  tbe  satellites  of  Jupiter ;  and,  seven  years  after, 
Uranus,  a  planet  situated  beyond  what  had  been,  up  to 
that  time,  considered  aa  the  limits  of  the  universe.  This 
turned  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  towards  him.  George  III. 
bestowed  on  him  a  pension  and  a  residence,  where,  in  hie 
observatory,  he  continued  his  astronomical  researches  with 
great  success.  He  was  new  loaded  with  honours,  and  tbe 
most  celebrated  scientific  bodies  eagerly  enrolled  him  among 
their  member*;  and  ba  persevered  in  his  valuable  re- 
searches until  his  death,  in  1822.  He  was  succeeded  in  his 
labours  by  his  son,  John  Frededek  William  [  wh»  was 
worthy  to  inherit  a  name  on  which  he  reflected  additional 
lustre.  England  could  olaim  the  father  only  by  adoption : 
aha  calls  the  son.  hers  by  birth.  The  latter  evinced  very 
early  a  taste  for  raaibewaiica,  bat  did  not  devote  bimsntf 
to  astronomy  until  after  Us  father's  death.  Ha  then  gave 
himself  up  to  it  without,  reserve ;  and  the  value  of  his 
laborious  observations  was  aecogniaed,  net  only,  here,  but 
on  the  Continent.  At  that  period  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere was  to  astronomers  little  mora  than  an  unknown 


lowered  to  any  angle,  while  it  sweeps  the  horinm,  hj 
means  of  wheels  running  on  a  graduated  circle,  lis  »j: 
exceeded  £20,000.  Lord  Reese's  success  was  the  tram;  _ 
of  persevering  exertion  and  mechanical  skUL  His  nek- 
acts  were  his  own  countrymen,  instructed  by  hinwlf  u 
his  own  workshops,  where  the  very  steam-engine  wliM 
drives  the  polisher  was  fabri  gated.  His  labours  to  improve 
the  telescope  oommanced  about  1&26,  and  continued  mm.'- 
cuttingly  until  184fe.  "  Carom  arming  with  a.  variety  ci 
ingenious  attempts  to  oCKBest  spherical  aberration,  and  u 
overeorae  the  extreme  diifiautfry  of  procuring  and  raan&c- 
turing  large  oaatings  o£  so  excessively  brittle  a  materhlu 
speculum  metal,  they  terminated  in  the  rejection  of  l1 
minor  helps  and  expedients,  and  in  the  fortunate  comple- 
tion, s£  a  single  casting,  of  immense  mirrors,  which  woet: 
a  conxetly  pscahalio  figure  whan  gxsnnd  and  paliehel. 
Tbe  speculum  of  his  large  telescope,  weighing  four  teas, 
and  uavuag  a  soraace  oooeiderahly  more  than  twice  ai  urp 
as  that  of  Sir  Wilnarn  Haracaafa  jforty-fbat  iattraaKnt. 
was  polished  in  six.  hems.    Many  dii&oellies  in  detail  wov 


region.    For  the  purpose  of  exploring  it, ho  visited  the  Cape    warded  for  lea  efforts  by  tha 


larly  on  account  of  tha  distortion  of  the  suitor  by  Seine; 
gradually  oversonee,  asjd  he  was  amply  « 


B  of  bis  obssrvsuwi. 


of  Good  Hops,  where)  ™yj?>g  use  of  his  father's  method, 
ha  continued  hia  ohservationa  f«r  more  than  four  years, 
evareining  with  groat  cue,  among  other  tilings,  ihenebulas 
anidouhle  stars.  On  hia  return  to  Europe,  he  gave  the 
results,  of  bis  labours  to  the  world  ia  a.  work  of  great  inte- 
rest, and  of  the  highest  importance  ;  and  the  value  of  the 
services  he  bad  rendered  to  science  was  recognised,  not 
only  fay  tha  scientific  world,  but  by  his  sovereign  also,  who 
created  him  a  baronet,  and  he  wss  sppeinted  Master  of 
the  Mini.  After  this  period  he  took  no  farther  pact  in 
practical  astronomy,  but  ha  published  many  excellent 
works,  not  only  on  that  subject,  but  on  science  generally  ; 
and  he  hat-shown  a  thorough,  aequawtasce  with  natural 
history,  the  btllei  leltres,  and  the  fine  arts — branches  which 
have  apparently  but  Utile  connection  with  hia  favourite 


It  is  a  remarkable  oireutnstimce  that  aa 
telescope  was  of  British  invention,  so  tha  more  important 
improvements  and  applications  of  it  have  been  almost  eon- 
fined  to  the  United  Kingdom,  It  is  alas  worthy  of  notice 
that  its  manufacture  has  prospered  more  in  the  hands  of 
amateurs  than  of  regular  opticians.     Sir  William  Herachel 


Many  nebula  which  resisted,  tha  power  of  former  tdt- 
Bcc-pcs  vsare  'resolved'  into,  stars  oj  the  six-feet  ipeis- 
lam.  The  aspeat  of  a  great  number  of  nebuhe  deemlel 
by  the  two  HerachelsiamriBriaUrraodifi8d,byU'fi)o»fr 
of  Lord  Boaae's  teleseep*  to  embrace  tha  faint*  p> 
loasntasns  of  these,  angular  object*.  In  general,  tat 
regularity  of  form  m  very  much  lessened,  and  is  our 
cases  vanishes  altogether.  Iaslead  of  these,  a  certain  spa- 
eiea  of  symmetry,  of  a  vagps  ya*  rasaarhaMa  sews**), 
has  been  detected.  It  ia  aspire!  arrangement  of  tismba- 
leus  coils  round  a  centre,  resembling  somewhat  the  sana- 
tions of  revolving  fimwoduw" 

Iff.  Amgo.who  was  forty  jearain  chargeof  the  etaero- 
tory  of  Paris,  was  a  great  astBoaersec,  but  ba  aid  k*  i* 
deed,  avail  himself  of  that  poaiiios  to>  enlarge  the  A**" 
of  hitseiaBoeas  msoh  aa.he  saigba. hem  deaa;  kenude, 
however,  same  impetasat  optical  dieosvaries,  sad  •*•  ,er? 
inateunteBtal  in  calling  forth  the  seesaw  of  IrtaseL  •» 
obtaining  a  public  reoftgnitioB,  of  the  labwsre  of  low* 
"The  unduktwy  thoery  of .light-"  stands  where  it  &** 
in  no  alight  degree  through  the-  instruraeatslitj'  of  Art** 
In  1838  he  had  indicated  the  application  of  air-  Wheat- 
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clone's  beautiful  invention  of  the  revolving  mirror,  OB  a 
means  of  mourning  intervals  of  time  incredibly  short, 
in  order  to  compare  the  velocity  of  light  in  air,  and  in  a 
corresponding  length  of  water.  Arago  was  regarded  as 
Inning  proved  the  long-suspected  connection  between  the 
aurora  borcalix  and  the  freely  suspended  magnet. 

Amongst  the  foremost  of  the  promoters  of  science,  and 
ths  moat  eloquent  of  its  expounders,  is  Sir  David  Brewster, 
who  still  survives  amongst  us  as  its  patriarch.  Arrived  at 
manhood  at  the  opening  of  the  present  century,  having 
been  bom  in  1781,  he  has  continued  his  brilliant  course 
during  fifty  years,  pursuing  bis  investigations  into  the 
laws  of  polarisation  by  crystals,  and  by  the  reflection, 
refraction,  and  absorption  of  light,  in  which  he  made 
important  discoveries.  "  His  papers,"  says  Professor 
Forbes,  "are  so  numerous,  and  their  variety  so  great, 
as  to  render  an  enumeration,  even  of  those  containing 
what  may  reasonably  be  termed  discoveries,  impossible 
within  our  limits.  Few  persons  have  made  with  theirown 
eyes  so  vast  a  number  of  independent  observations ;  few 
hare  ever  observed  better  or  recorded  their  observations 
more  faithfully.  His  scientific  glory  is  different  in  kind 
from  that  of  Young  and  Fresnel ;  but  the  discoverer  of 
the  law  of  polarisation,  of  biaial  crystals,  of  optical 
mineralogy,  and  of  double  refraction  produced  by  com- 
pression, will  always  occupy  a  foremost  rank  in  the  intel- 
lectual history  of  the  age." 

The  attention  of  the  British  public  was  forcibly  arrested 
by  an  able  treatise  on  "  Light,"  contributed  by  Sir  John 
Herschel,  in  1827,  to  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitans." 
Its  excellent  method  and  lucid  explanations  attracted 
to  the  theory  of  Young  and  Fresnel  men  of  science  who 
had  been  deterred  by  the  fragmentary  and  abstruse  styli 
of  the  former.  This  was  followed  four  years  later  by i 
moat  able  and  precise  mathematical  exposition  of  the 
theory,  and  its  application  to  optical  problems,  by  Mr. 
Airy,  who  afterwards  became  astronomer  royal.  The 
writings  of  Mr.  Airy  and  of  Sir  John  Herschel  have  con- 
tinued to  be  valuable  sources  of  information  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  on  physical  optics  generally,,  not  only  in  this 
country,  bat  on  the  Continent. 

While  an  impulse  was  thus  given  to  the  mathematical 
theory  of  light  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  a  similar 
progress  was  being  made  in  the  sister  University  of  Dublin, 
where  three  of  her  most  eminent  professors— Sir  William 
Ilowan  Hamilton,  Dr.  Lloyd,  and  Mr.  M'Callagh— devoted 
themselves  energetically  to  its  improvement  and  verifica- 
tion. Sir  William  Hamilton,  a  geometer  of  the  first  order, 
having  undertaken  a  more  complete  discussion  of  the 
wave  surface  of  Fresnel,  to  the  equation  of  which  he  gave 
n  more  elegant  form,  ascertained  the  exact  nature  of  that 
surface,  and  consequently  the  exact  direction  of  refracted 
rays  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  optic  axes.  The  beautiful 
and  unexpected  results  he  obtained  were  verified  by  his 
friend  Dr.  Lloyd.  The  names  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton  and 
Dr.  Lloyd  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity  in  connection 
■with  this  discovery.  "  But,"  says  Professor  Forbes,  "  they 
liave  other  claims  to  our  respect.  The  former  baa  general- 
ised the  most  complicated  cases  of  common  geometrical 
optics,  by  a  peculiar  analysis  developed  in  his  essays  on 


'  Systems  of  Bays.'  To  Dr.  Lloyd  we  are  indebted  for 
several  interesting  experimental  papers  on  optics,  for  an 
impartial  review  of  the  progress  of  the  science,  and 
for  an  excellent  elementary  treatise  on  the  wave  theory, 
which  forms  by  far  the  most  popular  introduction  to  the 
subject." 

Closely  associated  in  his  pursuits  as  in  personal  friend' 
ship  with  Sir  W.  Hamilton  and  Dr.  Lloyd  was  James 
M-Cullagh,  a  native  of  the  County  Tyrone,  who  died  pre- 
maturely by  his  own  hand  in  1847,  under  the  pressure  of 
i  fit  of  despondency  brought  on  by  excessive  application  to 
itudy,  accompanied  by  neglect  and  imprudence  in  regard  to 
his  diet  and  to  the  laws  of  health.  His  unhappy  end  was 
greatly  lamented,  for  he  was  equally  beloved  for  his  amiable 
and  exemplary  character,  and  admired  for  his  genius.  In 
the  galaxy  of  illustrious  names  that  shed  light  upon  this 
age,  not  the  least  conspicuous  is  that  of  Mary  Somerville, 
who  is  known  in  British  science,  not  only  as  the  able  com- 
mentator of  "La  Place's  Mecanique  Celeste,"  but  is  the 
ithor  of  some  ingenious  experiments  on  the  magnetising 
power  of  the  violet  ray,  and  on  the  permeability  of  different 
bodies  to  the  chemical  rays,  similar  to  those  of  Melloni 
the  heating  rays ;  and  she  found  great  and  seemingly 
capricious  variations  in  this  respect.  The  beautiful  inven- 
tion of  the  stereoscope,  one  of  the  most  interesting  contri- 
butions made  to  the  theory  of  vision,  was  the  work  of  Mr. 
Wheatstone,  who  published  an  account  of  it  in  the  "  Phi- 
losophical Transactions  of  1838." 

In  connection  with  experiments  of  this  class  should  be 
mentioned  the  invention  of  the  daguerreotype,  or  the  pro- 
duction of  permanent  pictures  on  plated  copper,  in  1825, 
which  was  brought  to  perfection  in  1839  by  Daguerre, 
whose  name  it  bears.  About  the  same  time  Mr.  W.  H. 
Fox  Talbot  applied  himself  to  similar  experiments,  and 
invented  the  calotype,  or  the  production  of  permanent 
pictures  on  paper;  and  by  a  subsequent  invention  he 
obtained  what  he  justly  called  "an  instantaneous  pro- 
cess." An  image  was  formed  iu  a  camera — a  revolving 
wheel,  to  which  was  affixed  a  printed  bill.  The  room 
being  darkened,  and  the  wheel  made  to  revolve  with 
the  speed  of  200  revolutions  in  a  second,  and  being  then 
illuminated  by  an  electric  spark,  a  legible  impression  of  the 
printing  was  obtained.  We  doubt  if  in  the  whole  history 
of  physics  a  more  astonishing  result  is  recorded.  Thus 
Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  by  his  rare  energy,  brought  his  inventions 
almost  to  perfection.  Numerous  competitors  of  course 
appeared  on  the  field,  and  obtained  many  interesting 
results.  The  talbotype  was  undoubtedly  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  daguerreotype  process,  which,  besides  requiring 
extraordinary  care  in  the  preparation  of  the  plate,  and  in 
the  process  itself,  demanded  a  costly  material ;  but  its  great 
defect  was  the  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of  rendering 
a  paper  surface  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  photo- 
graphy. Hence  the  use  of  a  film  of  albumen  on  glass,  by 
M.  Ki&pce  de  St.  Victor,  iu  1846,  was  a  step  considerably 
in  advance  ;  and  still  further  progress  was  made  by  the  usa 
of  collodion  in  the  same  way  by  M.  le  Gray,  in  1850.  By 
the  employment  of  collodion,  the  process,  from  being  one 
of  extreme  difficulty  and  uncertainty,  became  one  that 
could  be  performed  with  great  ease  and  certainty.    An 
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extraordinary  increase  of  sensibility  also  was  obtained  by 
the  use  of  this  material,  and  thus  the  applications  of  pho- 
tography were  multiplied ;  and  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to 
assert  that  the  employment  of  collodion  in  photography 
mainly  led  to  that  development  of  the  art  which  has  since 
taken  place.  Few,  indeed,  obtained  satisfactory  results 
with  the  daguerreotype,  or  even  the  albumen  process ;  but 
with  the  collodion  process,  any  one  possessing  an  ordinary 
share  of  manipulative  dexterity  may  obtain  at  pleasure 
either  positive  or  negative  pictures  of  great  beauty.  Many 
improvements  have  been  introduced  since  the  discovery  of 


number  of  persons,  enriching  many,  and  diffusing  widely 
through  the  community  a  knowledge  of  public  men,  and  a 
taste  for  the  fine  arts. 

Bat  far  more  important  are  the  wondrous  powers  evolved 
from  the  study  of  heat.  The  pioneer  in  this  branch 
among  us  was  the  Hon.  Mr.  Cavendish,  who  was  hern  in 
1781,  and  devoted  his  life  to  the  pursuits  of  science.  He 
was  followed  by  Dalton,  who  made  several  important  dis- 
coveries in  chemistry,  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
gases,  and  in  the  doctrine  of  heat.  Mr.  Dalton  has  been 
labouring,  says  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  for  more  than  a 


the  applicability  of  collodion,  but  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant has  lor  its  object  tbe  imparting  to  dry  collodion 
some  degree  of  that  sensitiveness  for  which  moiit  collodion 
is  so  remarkable,  and  thus  making  photography  more 
generally  useful,  by  rendering  it  easier  to  the  traveller,  or 
to  the  photographer  who  is  obliged  to  operate  at  a  distance 
from  his  studio.  From  these  experiments  in  light  has 
sprang  the  art  of  delineating  the  human  features  and  all 
other  objects  with  perfect  accuracy,  which  has  added 
greatly  to  the  happiness  of  families,  and  created  a  great 
trade  in  photographic  portraits,  employing  an 


quarter  of  a  century  with  the  most  disinterested  view. 
With  the  greatest  modesty  and  simplicity  of  character,  he 
has  remained  in  the  obscurity  of  the  country,  neither  ask- 
ing for  approbation  nor  offering  himself  as  an  object  of 
applause.  In  1833,  at  the  age  of  Bitty  -seven,  he  received  a 
pension  from  government,  which  he  enjoyed  till  1844,  when 
he  died.  His  discoveries  may  be  said  to  have  tenninsted* 
at  the  age  of  forty,  though  he  laboured  for  thirty  years 
after.  The  conceptive  faculty  seems  to  hare  spent  itself  in 
his  earlier  efforts.  His  discoveries  in  connection  with  heat, 
electricity,  and  magnetism,  and  their  practical  applications, 
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in  connection  with  which  are  those  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
Dr.  Faraday,  Major- General  Sabine,  and  Captain  Sir  J.  C. 
Roese,  are  too  familiar  to  our  readers  to  be  dwelt  upon  here, 
specialty  as  their  fall  development  belongs  to  a  subsequent 

"We  shall  now  note  some  points  of  contact  between  science 
and  the  mechanical  arte,  in  the  progress  of  those  discoveries 
and  inventions  which  have  so  wonderfully  increased  the 
power  of  roan  in  the  present  age.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  is  the  power  of  calculating  the  strength  of 
materials  to  which  we  owe  the  tubular  bridge,  and  with 


coal-pits ;  but  after  a  while  he  rose  to  be  an  engine-man, 
when  his  wages  became  twelve  shillings  a  week,  and  his 
ingenuity  and  attention  soon  gained  him  the  confidence  of 
his  employers.  By  working  extra  hours,  in  repairing  the 
watches  and  clocks  of  his  neighbours,  he  managed  to  giro 
his  son  Robert  the  education  of  which  he  himself  had  felt 
the  want ;  for  he  derived  his  knowledge  of  machinery 
from  observation,  and  not  from  books.  He  turned  his 
attention  to  the  invention  of  a  safety  lamp,  in  which  he 
made  considerable  progress ;  but  he  was  outstripped  by  the 
superior  genius  and  quickness  of  Sir  U.  Davy,  who  was 


which  the  name  of  Robert  Stephenson  is  so  honourably 
connected.  The  comparatively  great  strength  of  tubes  was 
a  fact  known  from  the  time  of  Galileo,  but  it  was  reserved 
for  Mr.  Stephenson  to  bring  their  application  to  perfection. 
The  bridge  that  spans  the  Menai  Strait,  which  he  undertook 
on  bis  own  responsibility,  unprecedented  for  its  boldness  and 
novelty,  wasa  most  signal  triumph  of  genius,  and  a  memor- 
able proof  of  the  power  of  faith  in  the  principles  of  science. 
Like  the  Hersoheb,  the  two  Stephensons  attained  al- 
most equal  celebrity.  George,  the  father,  was  born  near 
Newcastle,  in  1760.  His  parents  being  very  poor,  he  wss 
obliged  at  an  early  age  to  gain  a  subsistence  by  working  at 


occupied  on  the  same  subject.  Attempts  had  been  made 
for  some  time  to  introduce  locomotives  generally,  but 
engineers  had  bewildered  themselves  in  the  endeavour  to 
overcome  an  imaginary  difficulty.  Without  making  a  trial, 
they  supposed  that  the  adhesion  between  the  wheels  and 
the  rails  was  not  sufficient  to  render  propulsion  possible, 
except  with  the  aid  of  complicated  apparatus.  Stephenson 
saw  that  this  supposition  had  DO  foundation,  and  there- 
fore he  succeeded  where  they  had  failed.  Among  the 
many  improvements  he  introduced  into  the  locomotive, 
increasing  the  draft,  by  throwing  the  waste  steam  into 
the  chimney,  was  not  the  least  valuable.    He  conceived 
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the  idea,  also,  of  a  velocity  on  railways  much  higher  than 
had  before  been  thought  of,  and  he  attained  it.  In  a 
competition,  in  1839,  an  engine  made  by  him  gained  the 
prize ;  and  his  success  was  due,  in  a  great  degree,  to  his 
application  of  a  principle  which  was  not  unknown,  but  had 
neTer  before  been  reduced  to  practice— the  increase  of 
evaporating  power  in  the  boiler,  by  conveying  the  hot  air 
from  the  furnace  to  the  smoke-box  through  a  number  of 
tubes.  He  may  be  said  to  have  been  to  the  locomotive 
what  Watt  was  to  the  fixed  engine.  He  died  in  1818. 
Robert  Stephenson,  his  son,  -was  born  in  1803.  Notwith- 
standing the  poverty  of  his  parents,  he  was  well  educated, 
thanks  to  his  father's  exertions,  which  were  well  seconded 
by  his  own.  Having  spent  some  time  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  where  he  gained  a  prize  in  mathematics,  he 
was  first  placed  in  his  father's  factory,  and  then  was  sent 
out  to  South  America,  to  report  on  the  gold  and  silver 
mines  of  Columbia  and  Venezuela.  On  his  return  ho 
devoted  himself  to  the  improvement  of  locomotives,  made 
various  important  experiments,  and  greatly  assisted  his 
father  in  his  projects.  He  subsequently  constructed  nu- 
merous railways,  many  of  which  included  works  of  great 
difficulty,  and  several  of  them  were  on  the  Continent, 
where  his  skill  was  fully  appreciated.  He  gave  to  iron 
bridges  a  span  greater  than  had  ever  before  been  attempted ; 
but  bis  fame  mainly  rests  on  his  invention  of  the  tubular 
bridge,  though,  in  carrying  out  this  idea,  he  had  the 
advantage  of  very  able  assistance.  Besides  those  at  the 
Menai  Stmts,  he  constructed  the  tubular  bridge  over  the 
St.  Lawrence,  at  Montreal,  where  it  is  nearly  two  miles 
wide.  He  was  elected  member  of  Parliament ;  and  he 
died  in  1859,  having,  it  is  said,  refused  a  title,  which 
could,  indeed,  have  added  nothing  to  the  brilliancy  of  that 
name  which  he  and  his  father  had  rendered  bo  celebrated. 
Mr.  Brunei,  another  of  the  heroes  of  mechanical  science, 
made  a  great  step  in  advance  by  the  invention  of  self- 
acting  machinery  to  supersede  the  work  of  artisans,  by 
which  a  new  epoch  was  created  in  art.  By  means  of  this 
machinery,  not  only  is  it  possible  to  execute,  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time,  and  with  a  prodigious  economy,  such 
objects  as  blocks  and  pulleys — which  arc  required  in  vast 
numbers,  and  should  he  precisely  alike— but  the  accuracy 
of  the  manufacture  is  thereby  increased,  and  works  which 
transcend  the  power  of  unaided  muscular  labour,  such  as  an 
iron  steam  cylinder,  eight  feet  or  more  in  diameter,  may 
be  readily  executed  under  the  direction  of  a  very  ordinary 
workman  by  means  of  steam-power  and  self-acting 
machinery.  He  was  aided  by  the  Government  in  start- 
ing a  manufactory  for  the  construction  of  tools,  for 
which  he  received  £53,000.  In  the  course  of  a  year 
140,000  blocks,  on  no  less  than  200  different  patterns,  were 
produced,  and  the  number  of  workmen  was  diminished  in 
the  proportion  of  about  eleven  to  one.  As  a  reward,  Mr. 
Brunei  received  £16,000,  being  two-thirds  of  the  first 
year's  saving— a  sufficient  proof  that  he  was  the  bor.afak 
inventor  of  this  admirable  apparatus.  Nearly  twenty  years 
elapsed  before  such  a  splendid  example  of  ingenious 
economy  and  artistic  precision  was  generally  imitated;  yet 
before  his  death  Sir  Marc  Brunei  saw  the  fruit  of  bis 
genuity  almost  indefinitely  multiplied  in  the  workshops  of 


London,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  and  New- 
castle, and  no  lees  highly  appreciated  and  extensively  em- 
ployed abroad.  "  The  more  we  reflect,"  says  Professor 
Forbes,  "  on  the  comparative  state  of  the  arts  now  and  a 
century  ago,  the  more  we  shall  find  reason  to  estimate 
highly  the  introduction  of  correct  and  scientific  ideas  of 
machinery  and  tools,  for  constructing  other  machines  and 
structures.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  necessary  complement  of  the 
invention  of  the  steam-engine.  Watt  contrived  the  mighty 
heart  which  was  to  give  a  new  impulse  to  social  life :  Brunei 
and  others  of  the  same  stamp  added  limbs  and  muscles, 
whereby  its  energies  were  rendered  thoroughly  practical." 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  planing  machine,  the 
circular  saw,  and  the  mortising  machine,  and,  above 
all,  perhaps,  the  steam-hammer,  which  form  the  staple 
of  the  magnificent  and  varied  apparatus  with  which, 
driven  by  the  gigantic  power  of  steam,  our  mechanical 
factories  are  now  so  generally  provided,  and  without  which 
the  triumphs  of  art  in  which  our  generation  glories— one 
railroads,  our  locomotives,  our  crystal  palaces,  our  tunaek, 
suspension  bridges,  and  our  steam  navies — 'would  have  been 
impossible  achievements.  The  greatest  effort  of  Brunei 
was  the  Thames  Tunnel,  a  structure  of  perfect  finnneeeand 
solidity  laid  on  a  quicksand,  and  forced  through  a  quaking 
mass  of  mud,  which  will  endure  like  the  cloaca  of  regal 
Rome,  when  the  palace  and  the  cathedral  bave  crumbled  to 
dust.  He  was  enabled  to  accomplish  this  prodigious  work 
by  means  of  "  the  shield  " — a  movable  vertical  frame  of 
cast  iron,  provided  with  thirty-six  cells,  in  each  of  which  a 
man  was  placed  with  a  pick  to  excavate  the  area,  this  frame 
or  shield  being  moved  bodily  forwards  by  powerful  screws, 
while  the  bricklayers  brought  up  the  arched  masonry  be- 
hind, which  was  then  beyond  the  power  of  injury.  The 
works,  however,  were  several  times  "drowned"  during 
their  progress  by  the  irruptions  of  the  Thames,  bat  every 
fresh  difficulty  was  met  successfully  by  the  heroic  engineer. 
The  tunnel  was  commenced  on  the  2nd  of  March,  1825,  and 
finished  on  the  25  th  of  March,  1813.  Brunei  survived  the 
completion  of  this,  his  greatest  work,  above  six  years,  dying 
on  the  12th  of  December,  1849.  He  was  the  chief ofa 
class— the  mechanical  engineers— since  extensively  mnlti- 
plied :  and  he  left  a  son  to  be  the  brightest  ornament  of  the 
same  profession,  and  to  add  fresh  lustre  to  bis  name. 

Of  a  different  kind,  but  perhaps  still  more  wonderful,  an 
the  calculating  machines  of  Mr.  Babbage.  A  few  yean 
after  leaving  college,  he  originated  the  plan  of  a  machine 
for  calculating  tables,  by  means  of  successive  orders  of 
differences,  and  having  received  for  it,  in  1822  and  the 
following  year,  the  support  of  the  Astronomical  and  Royal 
Societies,  and  a  grant  of  money  from  Government,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  its  execution.  He  also  iu  1834  contrived  a 
machine  called  the  "  analytical  engine,"  extending  the  plan 
so  as  to  develop  algebraic  quantities,  and  to  tabulate  the 
numerical  value  of  complicated  functions,  when  one  or 
more  of  the  variables  which  they  contain  are  made  to  alter 
their  values;  but  the  difficulties  of  carrying  out  this  plan 
became  insurmountable.  * 


•  For  the  material)  In  the  foregoing  rapid  sketch  of  the  progr™  of  Kism. 
ht  writer  la  chiefly  indebted  to  the  diiBerUUon  of  Piofssior  Ftrtcs,  in  tin 
'  Encj-clopjcJli  He  lunula." 
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Thfl  most  memorable  event  connected  with  the  progress  :  rooting  iu  object!  where  the  annual  meetings  are  held. 
of  Kino*  in  the  present  age,  is  the  establishment  of  tile  .  So  popular  did  this  institution  become  with  the  friends  of 
Hriaish  Associ»tio*i  for  Use  Advancement  of  Science,  which  i  science  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  that  at  the  fourth 
heH  itn  Sab  annual  meeting  at  York,  in  1831.  Q  ia  an  '  meeting  in  Edinburgh,  in  1834, 1,298  tickets  were  iaened 
iostatotion  of  tie  moat  comprehensive  character,  including  j  to  members.  All  the  public  acnnmrnodatiimB  which  that 
every  department  of  human  knowledge  of  a  scientific  fine  capital  possessed  wem  opened  to  it,  and  its  visit 
natoce,  and  which  can  be  advanced  by  scientific  isves-  j  constituted  a  sort  of  festal  season,  as  it  does  wherever 
Sigatkm.  It  oontemrJates  no  interference-  with  the  ground  it  holds  its  meetings.  On  that  occasion,  one  of  the  sscre- 
oecupied  by  other  institution.  Its  objects  are  to  give  a  tariee,  Professor  Forbes,  deliveced  an  address,  in  which  be 
stronger  impulse  and  a  more  systematic  directum  to  Boien-  :  gave  an  account  of  its  objects  and  its  progress  up  to  that 
lino  inqiiiry— to  promote  the  intemourse  of  those  who  time.  The  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham  was  present  at  the 
cnrtisata  science  in  different  parts  of  the  British  Empire  '  meeting,  and  in  seconding  a  motion  for  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
with  one  smother,  and  with  foueiyu  philosophers — to  obtain  j  M.  Arago  and  other  distinguished  foreigners  who  honoured 
a  mora  general  attention  to  the  objects  of  science,  and  a    it  with  their  presence,  he  said  that  hs  locked  upon  this 


reams!  of  any  disadvantages  of  a  public  kind  which  '.  as  one  of  the  most  important  and  unquestionable  of  all  the 
■spade  its  progress.  The  association  was  composed  origin-  benefits  it  was  calculated  to  bestow,  that  it  brought 
silr  ew  aU  persona  who  attended  its  firet  meeting,  at  the  ;  together  men  of  science  from  every  quarter  of  the  world. 
fellow*  seal  members  of  chartered,  literary,  and  philoso-  :  Aa  these  is  no  duty  mart  sacred  and  imperative  on  the 
phieal  aoeietioe  publishing  transactions  in  the  British  ,  part  of  governments  than  to  promote  by  every  means  that 
Empire,  of  hhe  ados-bearers,  members  of  ootmciis,  or  .  peace  which  ought  to  bind  the  peat  family  of  mankind 
sosmnging  easntnittses  of  philosophical  institutions,  or  sneh  j  together  in  all  its  departments  and  institutions,  so  he 
of  their  members  as  they  reDemroeoded.  Persons  net  held  thatwhateTwbrmgsmen  iatoceasaat  on  such  nentraJ 
taawJwgiag  te  sach  institutions  are  elected  by  the  general  I  ground  ae  science,  tends  to  facilitate  tbe  task  of  rulers,  and 
oeaamattte*  or  sasjtMtt.  All  members  pay  an  amiaal  sub-  makes  it  easy  to  keep  at  peace  with  netghhoariag  states, 
ansaftum  of  £1  in  advance,  or  a  life  subscription  '  The  first  eight  meetings  of  the  aEsoeiation  (1831-38)  were 
«f  £0.  The  association  is  managed  by  a  general  eom-  j  held  at  York,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Edinburgh,  Dublin, 
aadttae,  and  eontmitteea  of  science  for  the  different  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  Newcastle, 
•sections,   aided  by  local  committees,  who  assist  in  pro-  |      It  would  not  be  right  to  conclude  this  brief  review  of 
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the  progress  of  science  without  noticing  the  laudable 
efforts  made  during  this  period  to  diffusa  it  among  the 
people,  and  ire  cannot  do  better  than  avail  ourselves  of  the 
address  of  Lord  Brougham,  as  President  of  the  National 
Association  for  tlio  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  in  1658: — 
"  It  is  quite  as  great  a  delusion  under  which  those  labour 
who  figure  to  themselves  the  promoters  of  popular  litera- 
ture as  indifferent  to  the  encouragement  of  more  severe 
studies  and  the  cultivation  of  profounder  science.  We  of 
the  Useful  Knowledge  Society  can  well  recollect  that 
exactly  the  same  prejudice  prevailed — or  if  it  did  not,  was 
sought  to  be  raised — against  the  preparation  of  scientific 
works  in  a  cheap  form,  and  designed  to  give  information  of 
the  moot  solid  and  even  profound  description.  Some  of 
the  very  persons  who  were  remunerated,  and  amply  remu- 
nerated, for  their  writings,  derided  what  they  called  six- 
penny science,  because  a  treatise  once  a  fortnight  for  several 
years  was  published  at  that  price.  But  by  whom  com- 
posed ?  By  such  mathematicians  as  Professor  De  Morgan  ; 
such  natural  philosophers  as  Sir  D.  Brewster,  a  discoverer 
as  well  as  a  teacher ;  and  such  botanists  as  Professor 
Lindley.  It  was  plain  enough  that  some  of  those  who 
thus  complained  of  the  treatises  as  not  profound  could  not 
have  read  one  line  of  them,  from  their  own  profound 
ignorance  of  the  subject.  Contemporary  with  the  Penny 
Magazine  was  the  Penny  Cyclopedia,  of  which  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  so  accomplished  a  scholar  as  Professor  Long 
being  the  conductor,  no  less  a  mathematician  than  the 
Astronomer- Royal  has  published  in  a  separate  form  his 
valuable  contributions  to  the  work — papers,  too,  composed 
in  so  plain  and  popular  a  manner  as  to  bring  the  most 
sublime  truths  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy  within  the 
comprehension  of  readers  very  moderately  acquainted  with 
the  mathematics.  At  the  bottom  of  the  clamour  against 
the  Useful  Knowledge  Society's  proceedings,  possibly  not 
unconnected  with  the  present  attacks  upon  popular  litera- 
ture, was  the  notion  that  the  gains  of  authors  are  lessened, 
the  wages  of  literary  labour  reduced— an  error  not  less 
glaring  than  that  of  the  common  workman  who  should 
object  to  the  capital  by  which  his  labour  is  employed  and 
paid  being  invested  at  low  profits  and  quick  returns.  In 
truth,  the  fund  out  of  which  literary  labour  is  paid  has 
been  very  greatly  increased  by  the  cheap  publications. 
Independently  of  the  Cyclopedia,  the  society  did  not 
expend  lees  than  £100,000  in  this  way,  the  whole  arising 
from  the  profits  of  its  cheap  works,  which,  by  their 
charter  of  incorporation,  they  were  bound  thus  to  ex- 
pend. When  Admiral  Beaufort  (late  hydrographer  of  the 
Admiralty)  was  consulted  on  the  price  of  its  maps,  one 
shilling  b;iog  proposed,  he  refused  to  onertake  the 
superintendence  of  that  department  if  the  price  were 
fixed  higher  than  sixpence,  because  he  saw  that  this 
must  secure  circulation  and  profit.  But  the  duty  on 
paper  is  a  heavy  burden,  and  goes  almost  altogether  in 
diminution  of  the  fnnd  destined  for  authors  and  artists. 
It  amounted  to  above  £7,000  yearly  on  the  Penny  Maga- 
zine, when  it  was  threepence  a  pound.  Had  it  not  beeu 
reduced  to  three-halfpence,  the  Cyclopedia  must  have 
beeu  given  up;  and  even  since  the  reduction,  one  of  the 
greatest   publishers    pays  Government    between  £7,000 


and  £8,000  a  year,  the  greatest  part  of  which  would  be 
employed  in  paying  for  literary  labour  and  plates,  were 
the  duty  repealed.  The  exaction  of  this  duty  is  among 
the  greatest  anomalies  of  our  political  administration, 
though  it  is  not  the  only  one ;  for  while  endeavouring  by 
every  resource  of  negotiation  and  of  force,  not  a  little 
costly,  to  put  down  the  foreign  slave-trade,  we  give  it 
direct  encouragement  by  opening  our  markets  to  slave- 
grown  sugar,  and  thus  also  lowering  the  price  of  our  own 
free-grown  produce.  So  while  we  profess  to  promote 
education,  and,  indeed,  the  improvement  of  people  in 
every  way,  and  expend  large  sums  yearly  to  further  this 
great  work,  we  raise,  on  the  other  hand,  a  powerful  ob- 
struction to  all  our  operations  by  laying  a  tax  upon 
knowledge  in  each  one  of  its  various  departments." 

There  is  not  very  much  to  be  said  of  the  progress  of  the 
fine  arts  during  the  twenty  years  that  comprised  the  last 
two  reigns.  It  was  a  time  of  transition  ;  the  lights  of  the 
past  age  were  gradually  setting,  and  those  which  were  to 
illumine  the  reign  of  Victoria,  with  a  few  exceptions,  had 
not  risen  far  above  the  horizon.  We  shall  beat  describe 
the  progress  made  during  the  period  under  review  by  brief 
notices  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  who  have  adorned 
it,  and  of  their  principal  works. 

When  the  Prince  Regent  ascended  the  throne,  the  fine 
arts  were  still  in  a  languishing  condition,  and  dilet- 
tanleism  characterised  the  patrons  of  painters.  The  court 
and  the  nobles,  and  men  of  princely  fortunes,  showered 
wealth  upon  their  favourites,  so  that  many  of  our  painters 
and  sculptors  amassed  considerable  wealth.  The  great 
patrons  had,  at  enormous  coat,  gathered  together  collections, 
which  included  pictures  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  out  of 
national  or  royal  galleries.  The  cognoscenti  had  obtained 
a  standing  as  genuine  critics,  and  had  acquired  great  skill 
in  discerning  the  productions  of  the  old  masters,  from  the 
habit  of  attending  sales,  and  making  selections;  self- 
interest  and  vanity  tending  to  render  their  judgments 
quick  and  keen  in  these  matters.  The  consequence  was 
that  these  connoisseurs  could  lay  claim  to  a  degree  ol 
critical  acumen  which  we  now  expect  only  from  a  superior 
artist,  whose  business  it  is  to  understand  everything  about 
such  matters.  Of  course,  there  was  much  of  the  empirical 
spirit  about  many,  who  prided  themselves  on  their  attain- 
ments in  this  department.  Young  men  who  rode  post- 
haste through  the  Continent,  and  took  a  hurried  glance  at 
the  national  galleries,  assumed  airs  of  transcendent  know- 
ledge, cried  up  everything  foreign,  and  looked  with  con- 
tempt upon  the  productions  of  native  artists.  But  artists 
began  to  travel  too,  and  study  abroad,  and  were  rewarded 
by  having  their  ateliers  crowded  with  sitters.  The  fruit  of 
travel  soon  told  upon  the  rising  generation  of  artists,  and 
revived  a  spirit  which  led,  in  1823,  to  the  formation  of  the 
National  Gallery,  to  which  we  have  already  referred  as  one 
of  the  few  claims  of  George  IV.  to  the  gratitude  of  bis 
country.  The  Elgin  marbles,  too,  which  had  become 
national  property  in  1816,  had  given  a  stimulus  to  art,  and 
extended  the  taste  for  its  cultivation.  They  were  chiefly 
derived  from  the  Parthenon,  a  temple  of  Minerva,  on  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens,  of  which  they  formed  part  of  the  friexe 
apd   pediment,  built  by  Phidias,  about  600  years  b.c. 
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Thomas,  Lord  Elgin,  began  the  collection  of  these  marbles 
daring  Lie  mission  to  the  Ottoman  Potte  in  1802.  They 
were  purchased  by  the  British  Government  for  £35,000, 
and  placed  in  the  British  Museum. 

Turner  has  been  pronounced  as  "  essentially  the  great 
founder  of  English  landscape  painting,  the  greatest  poet- 
artist  oar  nation  has  yet  produced.  He  excelled  in  every- 
thing— from  the  mere  diagram  and  topographic  map  to  the 
moat  consummate  truth  and  the  most  refined  idealism.  In 
every  touch  of  his  there  was  profound  thought  and  mean- 
ing." He  was  unrivalled  in  storms ;  as  Napoleon  said  of 
Kteber,  "He  wakes  on  the  day  of  battle."  The  remark  of 
Admiral  Bowles,  when  looking  at  Turner's  "  Wreck  of  the 
Mioataur,"  conveyed  the  highest  compliment  to  his  art — 
"  No  ship  could  live  in  such  a  sea."  Ilia  "  Man  Ov 
board"  is  a  still  higher  effort  of  genius,  in  conveying 
expression  of  horror  and  utter  despair.  Ha  whs  the  best 
illustrator  of  our  national  poets.  He  made  kno' 
Englishmen  the  beauties  of  their  native  land,  and  made 
them  acquainted  with  the  picturesque  on  the  Continent. 
He  gave  our  young  artists  love  for  colour,  and  made  us  the 
Venetians  of  the  modern  school.  From  "  Towing 
Old  War-ship  to  her  last  Moorings,"  to  "  Wilkie's  Burial," 
and  the  "  Burning  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,"  he  let  no 
event  of  his  age  pass  without  record  or  comment.  In  the 
words  of  one  of  his  enthusiastic  biographers,  "  He  ex- 
hausted ancient  mythology  ;  he  illustrated  sacred  and  pro- 
fane history ;  and  when  he  bad  exhausted  sun  and  sea,  and 
earth  and  air,  he  made  for  hinuelf  a  neiv  world  with  new 
elements,  and  there,  alone  in  that  sublime  solitude,  this 
great  enchanter  disported  himself,  like  the  mammoth  in  the 
world  before  man  came."  Born  a  barber's  son,  in 
Covent  Garden,  before  the  dawn  of  English  art,  lie  laboured 
long  at  the  inglorious  work  of  colouring  architectural 
drawings,  at  very  poor  remuneration.  But  his  fame 
increased  by  degrees,  till  at  last  he  rivalled  the  old  masters, 
and  could  command  enormous  prices.    But  wealth  made  . 


no  change  in  his  domestic  habits, 
obscurity ;  his  habits  were  penmi 

miser,  but  only  by  hie  enemies.  He  lived  the  life  of  a 
bachelor,  and  was  never  known  to  have  any  relations. 
But  be  was  wedded  to  his  art,  to  which  ho  was 
most  munificent  benefactor.  He  left  the  bulk  of  his 
property  to  found  almshouses  for  the  benefit  of  unfor- 
tunate and  meritorious  artists.  When  he  died,  in  1351,  it 
was  found  that  he  hod  bequeathed  sixty  picti 
which  was  worth  £5,000— £30,000  worth  of  sketches  and 
drawings,  a  matchless  store  of  engravings,  and  £120,000  in 
money,  to  found  an  asylum  for  this  benevolent  purpose  ;  and 
he  left  all  the  rest  of  his  pictures  to  the  nation,  on  the 
express  condition  that  a  suitable  place  should  be  provided 
for  their  deposit  and  exhibition. 

The  fame  of  Sir  Thomaa  Lawrence  had  attained  its 
meridian  in  this  period.  Iu  portrait  painting,  which  he 
made  his  profession,  he  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
artists  of  the  day,  and  he  attained  proficiency  in  it  without 
having  gone  to  Italy  or  studied  the  old  masters.  It  hss 
been  said  of  him,  aa  well  as  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that  he 
painted  three  generations  of  beauties.  He  went  to  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  in  1818,  by  invitation,  to  take  the  likenesses 


of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen  who  were  there  assem- 
bled for  diplomatic  purposes.  During  his  residence  on  the 
Continent  he  was  received  by  the  sovereigns  of  the  different 
countries  he  visited,  and  entertained  with  marked  dis- 
tinction ;  and  the  propriety  and  elegance  of  his  deport- 
ment, we  are  told,  made  an  impression  highly  favourable  to 
his  character.  On  his  return,  ho  found  that  he  had  been 
unanimously  elected  to  succeed  Mr.  West  as  president  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  this  office  he  continued  to  hold 
till  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  7th  of  January, 
1830.  The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  his  style  was 
the  power  of  conveying  a  faithful  resemblance,  with  a 
singularly  delicate  sense  of  beauty  and  dignity.  It  was 
said  of  him  that  "  no  painter  who  had  ever  lived  seemed 
to  have  dived  more  deeply  into  individual  character,  aa 
conveyed  by  the  conformation  of  the  visage  and  the  ex- 
pression of  the  features."  The  late  Mr.  Turner  hai  been 
heard  to  say  of  him,  "  Ho  painta  eyes  better  than  Titian." 
Mr.  Westmacott  observed  that  his  illustrations  of  Cato, 
Coriolanus,  and  Hamlet  may  be  considered  historical 
works,  and  examples  of  his  creative  genius,  possessing  a 
vigour  of  imagination,  a  propriety  of  sentiment,  a  breadth 
and  chasteness  of  composition  worthy  to  be  ranked  with 
the  classical  and  distinguished  efforts  of  the  sixteenth 
century ;  while  his  more  comprehensive  powers  were  dis- 
played in  the  admirable  picture  of  "  Satan ;"  all  eminent 
proofs  that  he  possessed  talents  equal  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  highest  designs  in  art. 

Sir  David  Wilkie,  the  greatest  of  modern  Scotch 
painters,  claims  a  few  words  here,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  latter  part  of  his  brilliant  career.  Iu 
1820-1  he  accomplished  his  masterpiece,  "The  Chelsea 
Pensioners  listening  to  the  News  of  Waterloo,"  for  which 
he  received  1,200  guineas  from  tin  Duke  of  Wellington, 
His  subsequent  works  did  not  increase  his  reputation, 
chiefly  because  he  abandoned  the  style  in  which  he  ex- 
celled, and  adopted  a  new  one.     In  1830  ho  was  made 


He  remained  in  sordid  painter  in  ordinary  to  His  Majesty,  on  the  death  of  Liw- 
;  he  was  branded  as  a  rence,  and  bxamo  a  candidate  for  the  presidentship  of  the- 
Royal  Academy,  but  had  only  one  vote  recorded  in  his 
favour.  Between  1830  and  1810  he  painted  a  consider- 
able number  of  works",  among  which  were  "  John  Knox 
preaching  before  Mary,"  and  "  The  Discovery  of  the  Body  of 
Tippoo  Saib,"  painted  for  the  widow  of  Sir  David  Baird,  at- 
£1,500.  In  1836  he  was  knighted,  and  in  1310  he  set 
out  on  a  tour  to  the  East,  and  went  as  far  as  Jerusalem, 
which  he  viewed  with  rapture.  At  Constantinople  he 
had  the  honour  of  painting  the  Sultan  for  the  Queen.  He 
returned  by  Egypt,  but  never  saw  his  native  land  again , 
He  died  off  Gibraltar,  and,  the  burial  service  having  been 
read  by  torchlight,  his  body  was  committed  to  the  deep, 
on  the  1st  of  June,  1841. 

In  the  lives  of  English  painters  the  story  of  Benjamin.' 
Robert  Haydon  is  perhaps  the  saddest.  In  youth  he  de- 
voted himself  with  such  zeal  to  the  study  of  art,  that 
people  wondered  how  he  ever  found  time  to  eat.  He  was 
ose  men  of  genius  who  may  be  called  "  unlucky." 
n  pecuniary  difficulties,  though  his  father  allowed 
him  £200  per  annum,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career.  He 
applied  for  admission  into  the  Academy,  but  did  not 
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obtain  a  tingle  rote ;  and  he  got  involved  in  controversies, 
which  continued  to  embitter  hie  life.  He  succeeded  at 
lust,  however,  by  hit  energy,  in  commanding  public  at- 
tention and  winning  feme.  For  the  "  Judgment  of  Solo- 
mon*' he  received  £700,  with  £100  voted  to  him  by  the 
directors  of  the  British  Institution,  and  the  freedom  of 
Plymouth.  He  wrote  a  long  and  elaborate  essay  on 
painting,  for  the  "  Encyclopse  iia  Britannica,"  which  has 
been  twice  reprinted.    In  1823  he  was  confined  in  the 


portraiture  aa  full  and  frank  as  that  of  Rousseau's  "  Con- 
fessions." 

Believing  that  he  had  a  grand  mission,  as  the  apostle 
and  martyr  of  high  art,  he  felt  that  he  had  a  right  to 

the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  nation,  which  led  him 
to  indulge  in  loud  self-laudation,  and  to  levy  contributions 
on  his  friends  without  scruple.  In  pursuance  rf  ha  mission, 
he  delivered  lectures  throughout  England  and  Scotland, 
which  were  distinguished  by  great  ability,  his  language 


King's,  Bench  aa  a  debtor,  anj  there  he  produced  "  The 
Mock  Election,"  lor  which  George  IV.  gave  him  £500, 
and,  this  enabled  him  to  purchase  his  release.  He  pro- 
duced several  pictures  now  in  rapid  succession — "  Napoleon 
at  St.  Helena,"  for  Sir  Robert  Feel ;  "  Waiting  for  the 
Timet;  purchased  by  the  Marquis  of  Stafford ;  and  several 
others.  In  1834  he  completed  "  The  Reform  Banquet," 
which  contained  197  portraits.  He  might  have  lived  in- 
dependently by  his  profession  if  be  had  possessed  common 
prudence  but  his  mind  was  peculiarly  ill-regulated,  as 
appears   by  his  autobiography,  which  contains  a  self- 


being  powerful,  fluent,  and  appropriate,  and  his  style 
enlivened  with  wit  and  humour  and  a  play  of  fancy, 
which  presented  a  strange  contrast  to  the  settled  anxiety 
of  his  mind  and  the  usually  tempestuous  state  of  hi* 
feelings. 

The  want  of  a  guiding  moral  power  within  had  at  length 
a  fatal  result.  On  the  22nd  of  June,  1846,  in  the  sixty 
first  year  of  his  age,  he  waa  discovered  lying  dead  on  tk 
floor  of  his  studio,  immediately  in  front  of  "  Alfred  the 
Great  and  the  First  British  Jury" — a  colossal  picture 
on  which  he  had  been  just  engaged;  his  white  hair  ntn- 


PROGRESS  IN  FAINTING. 


rated  with  blood,  shed  by  his  own  band.  He  bad  been  in 
great  pecuniary  distress,  which  bad  been  relieved  by  a 
donation  bom  Sir  Robert  Feel  of  £60,  the  last  sum  he  had 
received.    The  tune  generous  benefactor  obtained  for  his 


widow  a  pension  ol  £60  a  year,  to  which  Lady  Peel  added 
a  pension  of  £25  a  year.  Other  friends  came  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  family,  among;  whom  were  Lord  Carlisle,  Mr. 
Juelice  Tnlfourd,  and  Count  D'Orsay.    A  pnblic  eubtcrip- 
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tion   was    opened,    which    produced    £2,000    for    their 

A  vigorous  writer  on  art  asks : — "  Why  is  it  that  scalp- 
tare,  generally  confessed  the  noblest  of  the  fine  arts,  baa 
no  real  hold  on  the  thousands  who  are  interested  by 
painting?  Why  will  these,  pages  be  less  looked  at  than 
the  rest  of  the  book  ?  The  answer  is  not  difficult ;  but 
so  much  unpleasant  matter  must  come  out  in  making  it, 
that  the  writer  enters  on  his  task  with  the  most  real 
reluctance.  Sculpture  was  first  misdirected,  then  degraded, 
until  the  art  fell  to  its  present  forlorn  state,  divided  for 
the  most  part  between  mythology,  sentimental  ism,  smooth* 
cess,  and  slovenliness.  What  it  might  b;,  even  what  il 
has  been,  are  questions  rarely  asked.  There  seems  n< 
standard  and  no  aim  about  it  in  the  minds  of  artists  or 
spectators ;  no  one  compares  a  statue  with  nature,  or  asks 
if  her  fine  lines  and  surfaces  bare  been  slurred  or  rendered. 
The  sculptor  works,  not  like  the  painter,  for  the  sympathy 
and  interest  of  thousands,  but  for  the  personal  fancy  of  a 
patron,  or  the  conventional  orders  of  a  committee,  turning 
out  an  angel  or  a  Cupid  with  equal  facility,  and  ready 
with  a  monument,  which  might  be  the  study  of  a  life, 
at  a  moment's  notice.  If  sculpture  appeals  at  all  to 
popular  sympathies,  they  are  the  sympathies  of  ignoranoe, 
for  mechanical  truth  or  mechanical  grandeur,  for  sensual 
polish  or  spasmodic  distortion,  for  'picturesque'  sculp- 
ture, or  the  facetious  or  '  sweetly  pretty '  Btyle — every- 
thing, in  short,  which  the  art  Bhould  shun— not  for  deep 
or  tender  feeling,  truth  to  nature,  freshness  of  invention, 
refinement  in  handling,  loftiness  in  aim ;  for  those 
qualities,  in  a  word,  without  which  the  block  in  the 
mountain  aide  is  far  more  living  than  the  statue.  That 
so  few  look  for  such  work,  or  will  take  the  pains  to  under- 
stand it,  is  another  grievous  obstacle;  and  the  writer 
hence  wishes  it  to  be  remembered  how  strongly  sculp- 
ture has  been  depressed  by  these  powerful  causes  from 
without,  dolling  the  invention  and  staying  the  hand  of 
naturally  gifted  men,  and  filling  the  ranks  with  many  who 
cannot  rise  beyond  the  manufacturer,  or  gain  a  success 
ruinous  to  their  art  by  greedy  haste  or  charlatan 
cleverness."  " 

The  substantial  truth  of  this  statement  cannot  be 
denied,  and  therefore  there  is  not  much  to  record  of  the 
progress  of  sculpture.  Several  of  the  most  distinguished 
artists  in  this  department,  who  flourished  during  the  last 
two  reigns,  were  mentioned  fc  a  former  volume;  and  those 
that  might  now  be  added,  belong  more  properly,  in  the 
maturity  of  their  fame,  to  the  present  reign.  The  taste 
for  statuary,  as  well  as  for  painting  and  music,  has  no 
doubt  been  extensively  diffused  among  the  people  of  late 
years;  bnt  during  the  period  under  review  they  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  popularised,  ss  we  shall  find 
them  to  be  hereafter,  by  means  of  exhibitions,  concerts, 
and  illustrated  publications.  Still,  it  was  during  that 
period  that  art  gradually  found  greater  freedom  of  action, 
and  came  to  rely  for  support  more  upon  the  many  than 
t*ie  few — more  upon  the  nation  than  upon  the  government; 
and  accordingly  assimilated  itself  more  to  natural  tastes, 
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opening  resources  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment  that  at  one 
time,  from  notions  now  deemed  false  and  pedantic,  were 
not  thought  to  be  within  its  proper  province.  The  inven- 
tion and  rapid  development  of  photography  within  that 
period  contributed  largely  to  bring  about  this  result.  Tl; 
founders  of  the  British  school  of  arts  thought  it  essentia 
that  it  should  be  taken  under  the  especial  care  of  govern- 
ment. Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  earnestly  inculcated  tbi 
principle ;  Barry,  Benjamin  West,  Stoddard,  Hilton,  and 
Haydon,  exerted  ell  their  eloquence  and  influence  to  en- 
force it ;  and  the  last  of  these,  when  the  only  remaking 
representative  of  the  old  dogma,  was  at  length  borne  down 
by  bitter  disappointment  at  finding  that  the  benefits  s> 
confidently  predicted  by  the  trial  which  the  goveramai! 
gave,  in  connection  with  the  ornamentation  of  (he  Moose* 
of  Parliament,  had  not  been  realised. 

The  outcry  against  academies  arid  public  exhibitions 
which  accompanied  the  clamour  for  government  patnmagj 
has  also  gone  down,  and  the  most  sensitive  artist,  howewr 
may  complain  of  unfairness  in  the  hanging  of  bs 
pictures,  now  admits  that  for  the  man  of  true  merit  tie 
best  chance  pf  fame  and  fortune  is  to  hare  his  work 
exhibited  before  the  public  Judges  and  juries  mij 
but,  with  all  its  drawbacks,  no  better  mole  of 
causing  works  of  art  to  be  properly  appreciated  his  been 
yet  devised.  It  brings  to  bear  the  principle  of  con- 
petition,  which  more  than  anything  stimuli  tea  genius  to 

The  extent  and  value  of  the  various  collections  of 
modern  art  in  London  and  the  other  emporiums  of  manu- 
re and  merchandise  is  quite  marvellous ;  and  these 
and  similar  collections,  for  the  most  put,  have  bxfi 
formed,  not  with  a  view  of  qualifying  their  powswrs  to 
be  rankcl  as  connoisseurs — though,  certainly,  the  frequent 
iso  of  judgment  must  lead  to  knowledge— bat  on  lb? 
sound  principlo  of  miking  art  the  means  of  imparting  10 
themselves  and  their  friends  pleasure  of  a  highly  intellec- 
tual kind ;  while,  from  the  exercise  of  those  large  but  teen 
views  that  enter  so  much  into  the  mercantile  character, 
the  sums  invested  on  art  property  are,  in  most  wa,  a", 
any  time  capable  of  being  turned  to  good  account.  Hence 
the  great  vigour  displayed  by  art  ia  this  country,  and  the 
enormous  patronage  bestowed  on  it  by  the  public  within 
the  lost  few  years,  must  be  set  down  to  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  now  admitted  by  artists  and  the  public  generally 
to  be  a  settled  principle  that,  in  a  community  socia'Ty  ani 
politically  constituted  like  ours,  art  cannot  and  ought  no', 
to  depend  for  encouragement  on  government  pafronsge. 
Freed  from  the  notion  of  government  employment  that 
obstructed  so  many  of  oar  painters  some  years  ago,  lb* 
artist  can  now  give  his  whole  attention  to  produce  ft  wort 
tliat  will  interest  the  public,  from  ite  attracting  sympathy 
by  touching  the  feelings,  or  by  recalling  and  flluitrsthg 
past  events  of  importance,  or  by  perpetuating  momenta::} 
Tcnccs  of  the  times,  or  by  placing  before  tbc  ej« 
a  of  beauty  and  grandeur ;  and  when  thb  ia  done,  hi 
knows  his  efforts  will  not  pass  unnoticed,  for,  in  the  tU>- 
bitions  now  opened  in  all  our  large  cities,  his  productions 
if  upto  a  certain  standard,  will  ba  admitted,  and  trough: 
before  an  assemblage  eager  to  find  out  worts  evincing 
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talent,  and,  by  praising  and  purchasing  them,  to  reward 
the  artist  by  whom  they  are  executed."* 
I  In  architecture,  the  first  place  is  doe  to  the  patriarch  of 
the  science,  Sir  John  Soane,  who  was  employed  in  erecting 
or  improving  numerous  public  ed ificea  in  the  metropolis  and 
elsewhere.  In  1826  he  built  the  Freemasons'  Hall,  in  Great 
Queen  Street,  having  been  chosen  grand  superintendent  of 
works  to  the  fraternity  of  Freemasons  some  years  before. 
In  1833  he  completed  the  new  State  Paper  Office.  He 
was  now  in  his  eightieth  year,  and  he  retired  from  the 
active  labours  of  the  profession  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged  for  sixty  years,  during  forty-tire  of  which  he  hod 
been  in  the  service  of  the  Bank  of  England.  A  most 
munificent  benefactor  of  his  own  art,  he  gave  £500  to- 
wards die  erection  of  the  Freemasons'  Hall,  and  the  same 
amount  to  the  Royal  British  Institution,  Pall  Mall.  He 
subscribed  £1,000  towards  erecting  the  monument  to  the 
Duke  of  York ;  and  he  bequeathed  his  collection  of  works 
of  ancient  and  modern  art,  valued  at  more  than  £50,000, 
in  perpetuity  to  the  nation,  for  the  benefit  of  Btudenta  in 
the  arts,  and  especially  for  the  advancement  of  architec- 
tural knowledge.  At  his  death,  which  occurred  January 
20th,  1837,  his  splendid  house  and  museum  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  became  also  the  property  of  the  public. 

Sir  Charles  Barry  was  the  architect  of  numerous  build- 
ings, but  his  greatest  work  was  the  New  Palace  of  West- 
minster. When  the  old  Houses  of  Parliament  were  burned 
down  in  1834,  amongst  the  numerous  designs  sent  in,  Mr. 
Barry's  was  selected,  and  he  had  the  honour  of  construct- 
ing? the  magnificent  temple  of  legislation,  in  which  the 
most  powerful  body  in  the  world  debates  and  deliberates, 
upon  the  old,  classic  site,  rendered  sacred  by  so  many 
events  in  our  history.  It  has  been  disputed  whether  the 
style  of  the  building  is  altogether  worthy  of  the  locality 
and  the  object,  and  whether  grander  and  more  appro- 
priate effects  might  not  have  been  produced  by  the  vast 
sums  expended.  But  it  has  been  remarked  in  defence  of 
the  artist,  that  the  design  was  made  almost  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revival  of  our  national  architecture, 
and  that,  this  tact  being  considered,  the  impression 
will  be  one  of  admiration  fur  the  genius  of  the  architect 
that  conceived  such  a  work ;  and  the  conviction  will 
remain  that,  by  it,  Sir  Charles  Barry  has  done  incalculable 
service  to  the  progress  of  English  art. 

The  two  Pugins,  father  and  sod,  had  much  to  do  with 
the  revival  of  Gothic  architecture  among  us.  The  father, 
Augustus,  born  in  France  in  1769,  came  over  to  Lon- 
don to  practise  his  profession.  In  1821-3  he  published 
"  Specimens  of  Gothic  Architecture,"  selected  from 
various  ancient  edifices  in  England ;  and  in  1825-8 
"  Specimens  of  the  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Nor- 
mandy." The  year  before  his  death,  in  1832,  he  assisted 
bis  son  in  producing  a  work  entitled  "  Gothic  Ornaments," 
selected  from  various  buildings  in  England  and  France. 
Augustus  Welby  Pugiu,  who  was  bom  in  1811,  very 
noon  eclipsed  his  father's  fame.  Having  resolved  to  devote 
his  time  to  the  archaeological  study  of  style  and  sym- 
bolism, in  architectural  ornaments,   he  settled  down  at 


Ramsgate  in  1833,  and  carried  his  resolution  into  effect, 
both  with  pen  and  pencil.  In  1835  he  published  designs 
for  furniture,  in  the  style  of  the  fifteenth  century ; 
and  designs  for  iron  and  brass  work,  in  the  style  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  year  following 
appeared  his  "  Designs  for  Gold  and  Silver  Ornaments, 
and  Ancient  Timber  Houses."  His  exclusive  and  ardent 
devotion  to  these  studies,  aided,  no  doubt,  by  his  habits  of 
seclusion,  began  to  produce  a  morbid  effect  upon  his 
intellect,  which  was  shown  in  the  overweening  arrogance 
of  a  tract  entitled  "  Contrasts ;  or,  a  Parallel  between 
Ancient  and  Modern  Architecture."  This  morbid  ten- 
dency probably  was  increased  by  his  becoming  a  member 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  in  which  a  great  field  was 
opened  for  the  display  of  his  peculiar  tastes,  by  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  which  he  expected  would  shame  the 
degenerate  taste  of  the  age,  but  which,  too  often,  are 
found  to  be  gloomy  and  inconvenient.  His  principal 
works  are  the  Cathedral  of  St.  George,  Southwark, 
the  Church  of  St.  Barnabas,  at  Nottingham,  the  Cis- 
tercian Abbey  of  St.  Bernard,  in  Leicestershire,  the  ca- 
thedral churches  of  Killarney  and  Enniscorthy,  Alton 
Caatle,  and  the  model  structure  which  he  erected  at 
his  own  place  near  Ramsgate.  The  Mediteval  Court  in 
the  Exhibition  of  1851  was  associated  in  all  minds  with 
the  name  of  Pugin.  In  bis  case  genius  was  too  nearly 
allied  to  madness.  The  awful  boundary  was  passed  towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  when  his  friends  were  obliged  to 
confine  him  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  from  which  he  returned 
only  to  die  in  1852.  He  did  not,  however,  live  entirely 
in  vain.  The  influence  he  exerted  on  the  architecture  of 
the  age  was  not  confined  to  the  Roman  Catholic  body 
it  led,  not  only  in  the  improvement  of  the  ahurches 
of  the  Establishment,  but  also  in  these  of  the  Dissenters 
of  every  denomination,  who  have  extensively  adopted 
the  Gothic  style  in  their  places  of  worship,  which, 
it  must  be  confessed,  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
unsightly,  barn-like  structures  that  had  been  the  fashion 
in  past  times,  when  it  seemed  to  have  been  the  study  of 
architects  to  associate  ecclesiastical  buildings  with  all  that 
is  ugly,  repulsive,  and  contrary  to  good  taste. 

Among  the  historians  of  the  time  there  are  three  or  four 
names  that  deserve  to  be  specially  mentioned.  The  first 
of  these  is  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  who,  notwithstanding 
the  pressure  of  parliamentary  duties  and  the  attractions 
of  London  society,  so  far  conquered  his  constitutional 
indolence,  increased  by  his  residence  in  India,  as  to 
produce  some  literary  works,  so  valuable  that  it  has  been 
a  source  of  regret  that  he  could  not  find  time  to  give  to 
the  world  something  more  than  fragments.  His  disserta- 
tion on  "The  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy"  shows 
what  he  could  have  accomplished  in  that  field ;  while  his 
tttpee  volumes  of  u  The  History  of  England "  caused  a 
general  feeling  of  disappointment  that  he  was  not  spared 
to  complete  the  work.  He  was  engaged  on  a  history  of 
the  revolution  »f  1688,  when  he  died,  rather  suddenly,  in 
May,  1832. 

The  English  Roman  Catholics  produced  an  historian— 
Dr.  Lingard— who,  for  the  correctness  and  strength  of  his 
diction,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  hia  learning,  ranks  among 
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the  first  names  in  that  department  of  literature.  He  was 
a  nun  of  gnat  farce  of  mind,  remarkable  acutenees  in 
tesiing  historical  evidence,  and  considerable  powers  of 
description.  Being  a  priest,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
thai  he  would  be  impartial  in  hia  treatment  of  the  erects 
and  characters  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  subsequent 
confhotB  between,  the  chinches  of  England  and  Rome.  Of 
his  own.  ehurch  he  was  a  zealous  defender  and  a  skilful 
apologist;  but  where  that  bias  did  not  interfere,  his 
judgments  were  generally  sound. 

Henry  H«-Hq"i  occupies  a  higher  ground  than  Lingard, 
haying  no  party  interests  to  serve,  and  having  a  mind 
singularly  free  from  prejudice,  as  well  as  a  consc 
regard  lor  tenth  in  hia  records  and  judgmeuts ;  while  Ins 
clear,  impressive,  and  graceful  style  invests  dry  details 
with  interest.  His  "  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  during 
the  Middle  Ages,"  a  work  of  great  teaming  and  rail 
was  followed,  in  1827,  by  his  »  Constitutional  History  of 
England;"  and  ten  years  later  he  published,  in  four 
volumes,  an  "  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe 
the  Fourteenth,  Fifteenth,  and  Sixteenth  Centuries."  This 
is  hie  greatest  wink,  and  in  point  of  learning,  and  utility, 
and  parity  of  style,  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  in  the  English  language.  These  works  placed 
Mr.  Hauatn,  by  general  consent,  at  the  head  of  contempo- 
rary historians. 

The  history  of  the  Peninsular  war  was  written  very 
ably  and  faithfully  by  a  soldier  who  bore  a  distin- 
guished part  in  it— Colonel  W.  F.  P.  Napier,  one 
of  three  brothers,  all  eminently  distinguished  for  their 
talents  and  achievements.  About  the  time  when  this 
work  waa. concluded  appeared  farther  illustrations  of  the 
war,  in  the  "Despatches  of  Field-Marshal  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,"  which  were  edited  by  Lieutenant- Colo wA 
Garwood,  in  two  volumes.  Of  these  despatches  it  was 
.justly  setnariced  is  She  Edinburgh  Review  that  no  nana 
ever  before  had  the  gratification  of  himself  witnessing 

nto  formation  of  sack-  a  ami  I  to  his  glory.    His 

"  Efeepatenea"  will  continue  to  famish  through  every  age 
lessons  of  practical  wisdom,  which  cannot  be  too  highly 
prized  by  public  men  ha  every  station,  whihrt  they  will 
supply  nuUtaryconunandeesin  particular  with  examples  for 
their  guidance,  which  they  cannot  too  carefully  study,  nor 
Mo  anmoaaty  endeavour  to  ovulate. 

ThoBsas  Moore,  the  poet,  in  the  latter  period  of  his  life, 
noWiebed  several  biographical  works-  -namely,  a  "  Life  of 
-Xioaord  Brinsley  Sheridan,"  in  1825;  "Notices  of  the 
■Lift  of  Lord  Byron,"  1830;  and  "Memoirs  of  Lord 
Edward  FHagevald,"  in  1831,  Byron  had  written  memoirs 
of  hie  own  life,  wrneh  he  presented  to  Moore,  and  by  the 
publication  of  which  a  very  large  sum  of  money  could 
have  been,  made ;  bat  Moore  generously  placed  the  MS.  at 
the  disposal  of  Mrs.  Leigh,  the  poet's  sister  and  executrix ; 
sad  from  a  regard  t»  Ms  memory,  they  were  consigned  to 
the.  names.  It  is  supposed,  however,  that  all  that  was 
valuable  in  ahem  was  found  in  the  noble  lord's  journals 
and  memorandum-books.  Among  literary  biographies — a 
ehwa  of  pwfclioations  highly  interesting  to  cultivated  minds 
— the  Bret  place  is  doe  to  Lockhart's  "  Lite  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,"  which  comes  next  to  Boswell's  "  Life  of  Johnson," 


which  is  a  perfect  model  in  that  department  of  liters- 

The  number  of  distinguished  authors  on  miBOeUutieas 
subjects  was  very  great  at  this  time.  In  jurisprudence 
and  political  economy  there  was  Jeremy  Bentham,  wk' 
course  ended  in  1831  ;  his  eminent  disciples,  Mr.  Mili,  Dr. 
Bo  wring,  and  Mr.  Hill  Burton ;  Archbishop  Whstdr 
Mr.  M-CuUoch,  Mr.  Sadleir,  and  Mr.  N.  W.  Senior. 
De  Quincy  began  his  brilliant  career  as  an  author  in  1622, 
by  the  publication  of  "  The  Confessions  of  an  English 
Opium- Eater/'  Mr.  William  Hazlitt,  who  displayed 
great  versatility  of  talent  as  a  public  writer  and  lecturer, 
died  in  1887.  William  Howitt  is  the  author  of  several 
able  and  popular  works.  In  1831  he  published  M  Ihe 
History  of  Priestcraft,"  which  was  followed  by  "  Bun] 
Life  in  England,"  "  Colonisation  and  Christianity,"  and 
Other  works.  Mr.  J.  C.  Loudon  was  the  author  of  foot 
"  Cyolopseiias"  connected  with  horticulture,  and  standi 
at  the  head  of  the  numerous  class  of  writers  on  agri- 
cultural subjects.  In  1827  began  the  plan  of  publishing 
monthly  volumes  of  valuable  scientific  works,  previously 
so  expensive  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  multi- 
tude. To  Mr.  Constable,  of  Edinburgh,  belongs  the  credit 
of  this  plan ;  but  he  failed  before  it  could  be  carried 
into  effect.  His  name,  however,  was  given  to  toe  series ; 
and  "  Constable's  .Miscellany  "  was  started  in  1827.  The 
works  were  issued  in  monthly  numbers,  at  a  shilling  each, 
and  in  volumes  at  3s.  6d.  each.  Mr.  Murray,  the  eminent 
London  publisher,  took  up  the  idea,  and  published  monthly 
volumes  of  "  The  Family  Library,"  at  five  shillings  each. 
A  series  of  "  Sacred  Classic*  "  was  also  published.  The 
"Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library  "  commenced  in  1830, and 
contained  the  works  of  seme  of  the  first  writers  of  the  day. 
There  wsaalso  a  series  called  a  "  Library  of  Entertaining 
Knowledge,"  in  four-shilling  volumes,  started  by  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  which  woe 
established  in  1835.  The  first  of  its  sixpenny  treatises  on 
science  was  issued  in  1827.  It  was  "  A  Discourse  on 
toe  Objects,  Advantages,  and  Pleasures  of  Science,"  by 
Henry  Brougham.  The  society  thus  began  to  work  upas 
a  vest  field,  &.  mare  skirt  of  which  it  was  able  to  cul- 
tivate. But  it  was  soon  entered  by  other  labourers,  wh» 
showed  that  private  enterprise  could  accomplish  more 
than  public  societies  fa  the  dipTtuaon  of  useful  knowledge. 
Since  that  time  the  stream  of  periodical  literature  has 
been  enlarging,  till  it  haa  become  a  vast  river,  saanusnmg 
every  day,  into  which  ten  thousand  tributary  minds  are 
constantly  pouring  the  resources  of  thek  genius  and  learn- 
ing— at  once  gratifying  and  excitiDg  the  popular  thirst  for 
knowledge. 

Providence  seems  to  allot  to  a  community  an  avengt 
amount  of  genius,  which,  if  employed  in  one  direction, 
cannot  act  in  another.  The  genius  of  the  times  we  are 
contemplating  spent  its  main  foree  in  material  creations. 
A  great  engineer  may  be  regarded  aa  a  great  poet.  He 
constructs)  forma  of  beauty  out  of  roughly-qaarried  mate- 
which  are  not  only  "a  joy  for  ever,"  gratifying 
and  educating  the  taste  of  posterity,  hot  also  confer  aa 
additional  boon  upon  mankind,  try  combining  utility  with 
beanty.  The  active  and  inventive  intellects  of  the  age  were 
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and  happy  would  it  have  beenforhlm  hod  ha  been  contest 
with  it.  But  ambition,'  of  which  ha  bad  long  shown 
symptoms,  became  a  matter  pani-ioc,  and  he  yielded  fatally 
to  its  influence.  Tonasten  the  acquisition  of  [wealth,  as » 
means  of  adding  to  the  consequence  and  importance  of  hia 
family,  which,  was  the  dream  oE  hia  Ufa,  .1j«  became  a 
partner  in  a  large  publishing  firm,  which  afterwards  in- 
volved him  in  its  rain,  and  whose  liabilities  swallowed  up 


attracted -to  speculations  and  studies  connected  with  mate- 
rial progress,  not  only  by  the  general  excitement  of  the 
jMhlio>  artnd  iipon  soob,  subjects,  bnt  also  by  the  enormous 
wealth  resulting  from  successful  mechanical  inventions  or 
scientific  discoveries,  Perhaps  it  is  owing  to  these  circum- 
stances-that  so  few  poets  flourished  at  this  time,  and  tint  tie 
fields  of  .poetry  and  fiction  were  left  to  be  cultivated,  to  so 
huge-en  extent,  by  women.  Scotland  hia  contemporaries  had 

Tanth«0oonrae,andthementbat'aucoeededthemwerelittle'  the  profits  of  a  moat  .successful  Queer..  .The  d 
bettor- than  gleaners  on  the  field  which  they  had  reaped.  :  which  it  continually  made  on.,  his  resources,  compelled  him 
Sir  Walter  Scott  had,  perhaps,  left  the  most  permanent  to  undertake  literary  drudgery,  in  addition  to  his  ordinary 
traces  behind  him.  We  have  on  many  occasions  men-  labours ;  and  the  magnitude  of  its  enterprises  filled  turn 
tioned  this  illustrious  writer ;  perhaps  this  is  a  fitting  time  with  continual  anxiety.  His  time  was  unremittingly  occu- 
to  apeak  more  in  detail  of  his  career.  He  was  born,  in  pied :  from  1815  to  1825  he  vanished,  indeed,  from  public 
1771,  of  a  very  respectable  family,  at  Edinburgh.  In  early  view;  yet  he  was  never  more  thoroughly  employed. 
life  he  gave  bat  little  promise  of  the  eminence  he  after-  j  "  Waverley"  made  its  appearance  in  1814 ;  but  the  name 
wards  attained.  Hia  residence,  during  childhood,  in  a  i  of  the  writer  was,  for  some  time,  involved  in  impenetrable 
part  of  Scotland  remarkable  for  its  historical  reminiscences,  |  mystery.  Its  success  was  unexampled,  and  it  was  followed 
gave  to  hia  mind  a  tinge  which  became  only  more  decided  j  by  many  similar  productions.  When  the  hour  of  Sir  W. 
as  years  rolled  on.  Being  removed  to  Edinburgh  for  the  Scott's  seemingly  greatest  prosperity  bad  arrived,  and  his 
completion  of  bis  education,  his  peculiar  talenta  began  to  most  sanguine  expectations  appeared  to  be  nearly  realised, 
show  themselves ;  he  exhibited  a  decided  tendency  to  the  crash  came.  The  firm,  of  which  he  had  so  long  been 
literary  pursuits,  and  evinced,  even  at  twelve  years  of  age,  a  secret  partner,  atopped  payment ;  and  this  event,  besides 
unmistakable  evidence  of  a  poetic  genius.  But  he  was  entailing  upon  him  an  immense  pecuniary  less,  inflicted  a 
more  remarkable    for   the  extraordinary   powers    of   his    deep  wound  on  hia  feelings,  by  proclaiming  to  the  world 

his  connection  with  mercantile  speculations.  His  conduct 
upon  this  trying  occasion  was,  however,  in  accordance  with 
his  whole  life ;  he  refused  to  avail  himself  of  any  legal 
technicalities  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  his  respon- 
sibilities ;  and  he  not  only  gave  up  to  the  creditors  of  the 
concern  with  which  he  wss  so  unfortunately  connected  all 
he  then  possessed,  but  devoted  the  energies  of  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  to  make  up  the  large  deficit  that  still 
remained,'  He  subsequently  realised  the  enormous  sum  of 
£40,000  by  hia  writings,  and  shortly  after  his  death  hia 
debts  were  paid  in  full  by  his  executors.  But  hia  exertions 
had  been  too  much  for  him  ;  he  became  ultimately  a  wreck 
both  in  body  and  mind ;  every  effort  to  recover  health  was 
;  the  last  few  months  of  his  life  were  spent  with 


memory,  for  his  agility  in  gymnastic  exercises,  not  with  - 
standing  a  lameness  which  was  incurable,  and  for  merry 
jests  and  amusing  stories,  than  for  progress  in  his  studies. 
Nevertheless,  be  left  school  with  a  largo  amount  of  general 
information,  which  proved  highly,  valuable  to  him  in  after 
life;  and  by  the  perusal  of. histories, ..voyage,  &c,  at 
home,  he  increased  his  stock1  of  that  literary  and  anti- 
qnaxian  knowledge  for  which  he  had  go  pre-eminent  a 
taste.  At  the  university  he  was  not  very  successful ;  ho 
learned  but  little  Latin,  and  less  Greek,  and  ha  had  no 
liking  whatever  for  philosophical  or  mathematical  science. 
Bat  he  acquired  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish,  to  which  ha  afterwards  added  some 
German.  He  was  destined  by  his  father  for  the  legal  pro- 
fession, and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  twenty-one  years  of  very  rare  intervals  of  consciousness ;  and  he  expired,  it  may 
age.  But  as  his  attention  had  been  more  assiduously  be  said;  prematurely,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  hia  age. 
devoted  to  poetry  and  romance  than  to  jurisprudence,  he  He  ranks  high  as  a  poet ;  but  far  higher  as  the  discoverer 
waa  more  distinguished  as  an  admirable  story-teller  than  of  a  new  world  of  fiction ;  in  describing  which,  however 
an  advocate.    He  entered  on  the  career  of  an  author  while    numerous  those  who  attempt  to  follow  the  course  which  he 


very  young ;  his  earlier  publications,  though  not  successful 
in  a  pecuniary  way,  were  greatly  admired  by  good  judges 
and  his  undoubted  talents,  as  well  as  his  family  com 
tiona,  introduced  him  to  men  high  in  rank,  whose 
floenca  became  valuable  to  him,  and  also  to  the  most 
distinguished  literary  characters  of  the  time.  His  ap- 
pointment sb  sheriff  depute  of  Selkirkshire,  by  securing 
him  a  competent  income,  while  its  duties  demanded  but 
little  of  hia  time,  enabled  him  to  devote  himself  to  his 
favourite  pursuits;  especially  as  his  resources  were  aug- 
mented by  a  small 'patrimony,  which  he  obtained  at  the 
death  of  his  father,  and  by  property  he  received  with  the 
lady  whom  he  married.  At  this  period  he  produced  several 
poems,  some  of  which  wen  of  considerable  length,  and  he 
acquired  a  large  amount  of  celebrity.  His  income  from 
various  sources  became,  after  some-  time,  very  considerable ; 


pursued,  he  is  little  likely  ever  to  have  a  successful  rival. 

The  age  was  remarkably  prolific  in  female  poets  and 
novelists,  some  of  whom  have  taken  as  high  a  rank  in 
literature  ss  their  sex  have  done  in  any  age.  Lady 
Blessington  and  Lady  Morgan  were  not  young  at  the 
death  of  George  III.,  but  many  of  their  meet  celebrated 
works  were  published  during  the  two  subsequent  reigns. 
The  former,  soon  after  the  death  of  Lord  Blessington  in; 
1829,  fixed  her  residence  in  London  at  Gore  House,  which 
became  the  centre  of  attraction  for  men  of  talent  and  dis- 
tinction in  every  department.  Even  great  statesmen  and 
ministers  of  the  Crown  sometimes  spent  their  evenings  in 
her  circle,  which  was  then  unrivalled  in  London  for  the 
combined  charms  of  beauty,  wit,  and  brilliant  conversation ; 
and  besides,  all  the  celebrities  and  lions  of  London  weie. 
sure  to  be  met  there.    The  ambiguous  attachment  that  so 
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long  subsisted  between  her  and  Count  D'Oraay,  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  men  of  the  age,  however,  excluded 
Lady  Blessington  from  the  best  society.  The  heavy 
expenses  of  her  establishment  compelled  her  to  work  hard 
with  her  pen,  and  she  produced  a  number  of  works,  which 
were  in  great  demand  in  the  circulating  libraries  of  the 
day.  Debt  at  length  broke  up  the  establishment  at 
Gore  House,  and  all  its  precious  collections  passed  under 
the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer,  to  satisfy  inexorable  credi- 
tors. Lady  Bleseingtoii  removed  to  Paris,  where  she  lived 
in  retirement  for  some  years,  and  died  in  1849. 

Lady  Morgan  (Sydney  Oweuson)  was  before  the  country 


years  enjoyed  a  pension  of  £300,  conferred  on  her  by  Eari 
Grey. 

One  of  the  most  charming  poets  of  the  time  was  Mrs, 
Haitians,  whose  maiden  name  was  Felicia  Dorothea 
Browne,  daughter  of  a  Liverpool  merchant,  and  sister  of 
Colonel  Browne,  a  distinguished  officer,  who  was  for  many 
years  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  metropolitan  police  is 
Dublin.  Her  father  being  unfortunate  in  business,  re- 
moved, when  she  was  nine  years  old,  to  North  Wales, 
where  she  remained  until  she  was  sixteen,  imbibing,  amidst 
its  wild  and  romantic  scenery,  the  impassioned  love  of  Nature 
that  distinguishes  all  her  poetry.    She  may  be  said  to  hare 


as  an  author  for  nearly  half  a  century.  She  was  born  in 
Dublin,  in  1783.  Before  she  was  sixteen  years  of  age  she 
was  the  author  of  two  novels.  Her  third  work,  "  The 
Wild  Irish  Girl,"  brought  to  her  the  fame  for  which  she 
longed,  and  made  her  a  celebrity.  In  1811  she  married  Sir 
Charles  Morgan,  a  Dublin  physician.  Her  principal 
works  as  a  novelist  were  "  Patriotic  Sketches,"  "  O'Don- 
nell,"  "  Florence  M'Carthy,"  and  "  The  O'Briens  and 
O'Flahertys,"  which  was  published  in  1827.  She  was 
also  the  author  of  works  on  France  and  Italy ;  "  The  Life 
and  Times  of  Salvator  Rosa."  In  1841  she  published,  in 
connection  with  her  husband,  a  collection  of  sketches,  called 
"  The  Book  without  a  Name."     She  had  for  a  number  of 


lisped  in  numbers,  for  she  published  a  volume  of  poems— 
"Early  Blossoms  "—before  she  was  fifteen  years  of  ago. 
Shortly  after  she  met  with  Captain  Remans,  of  the  1th 
regiment,  who  was  smitten  with  her  charms,  and  after  an 
engagement  of  three  years  they  were  married  in  1812.  She 
was  at  that  time  a  very  lovely  creature.  Her  sister,  in  ber 
11  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Hemana,"  thus  describes  her  appear- 
ance : — "  The  mantling  bloom  of  her  cheeks  was  shaded  by 
a  profusion  of  natural  ringlets,  of  a  rich  golden  brown ;  and 
the  ever-varying  expression  of  her  brilliant  eyes  gave  a 
changeful  play  to  her  countenance,  which  made  it  impossible 
for  a  painter  to  do  justice  to  it."  The  union  was  an  un- 
happy one.    After  six  yoars,  during  which  they  had  "ve 
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bom,  Captain  Ilemans  removed  to  Italy,  ostensibly  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health ;  hat  from  that  time  until  her 
death,  in  1835,  she  never  beheld  her  husband's  face,  daring 
those  long  yean  of  heartless  desertion  nobly  straggling  to 
maintain  her  children,  and  bitterly  bewailing  that  worship 
which  had  been  the  brightest  dream  of  her  young  and  con- 
fiding heart.  In  1819  she  obtained  a  prize  of  £60  for  the 
best  poem  on  the  subject  of  Sir  William  Wallace;  and 
in  1821  that  awarded  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Litera- 
ture for  the  beet  poem  on  the  subject  of  Dartmoor. 
Her  next  production  was  a  tragedy,  "  The  Vespers  of 
Palermo,1*  which  was  unsuccessful  on  the  stage.     "The 


of  the  Lakes.   On  her  return  she  went  to  reside  in  Dublin, 

where  she  devoted  herself  to  the  education  of  her  five 
boys.  She  was  the  object  of  regard  and  affectionate  interest 
to  a  large  circle ;  but  she  suffered  greatly  from  ill  health, 
and  her  death  was  preceded  by  a  long  and  painful  illness. 

Lord  Jeffrey  described  her  poetry  as  "  infinitely  sweet, 
elegant,  and  tender ;  touching  and  contemplative,  rather 
than  vehement  and  overpowering;  finished  throughout 
with  exquisite  delicacy  of  execution,  and  informed  with. 
purity  and  loftiness  of  feeling  ;  the  diction  always  beauti- 
ful, harmonious,  and  free;  and  the  themes,  though  of 
infinite  variety,  uniformly  treated  with  a  grace,  origin- 


3   LANDON  ("L.    K.    L.") 


Forest  Sanctuary"  appeared  in  1826,  and  in  1828  "Re- 
coeds  of  Woman."  In  1830  appeared  "Songs  of  the  Affec- 
tions," and  in  four  years  after,  "National  Lyrics,"  "Hymns 
for  Childhood,"  and  "  Scenes  and  Hymns  of  Life."  There 
was  a  collective  edition  of  her  works  published,  with  a  me- 
moir by  her  sister,  in  1839,  and  several  other  editions  sub- 
sequently, not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  America,  where 
her  poems  were  exceedingly  popular.  In  1829  she  paid  a 
visit  to  Scotland,  where  she  received  a  most  cordial  wel- 
come from  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Lord  Jeffrey,  and  other  distin- 
guished literary  characters.  In  the  following  year  she 
visited  Wordsworth,  and  was  delighted  with  ths  scenery 


ality,  and  judgment  which  marked  the  master  band."  Sir 
Archibald  Alison  remarks  "  that  the  genius  of  woman  at 
this  period  produced  a  rival  to  Coleridge,  if  not  in  depth 
of  thought,  at  least  in  tenderness  of  feeling  and  beauty  of 
expression.  Mrs.  Hemans  was  imbued  with  the  very  soul 
of  lyric  poetry ;  she  only  required  to  hare  written  a  little 
less  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  in  that  branch 
that  England  ever  produced."  The  Ettrick  Shepherd 
described  every  line  of  her  poetry  as  like  a  sad  or  cheerful 
smile,  and  every  poem  as  being  in  a  sense  a  picture  of  her- 
self. "  Her  genius,"  says  Allan  Cunningham,  "  is  of  the 
domestic  kind,  and  her  best  songs  are  rightly  named 'of 
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the  affections.'  She  was  by  far  the  moat  popular  of  our 
poetesses,  alike  at  home  and  beyond  the  Atlantic."  "Her 
poetry,"  says  Mr.  Moir,  "is  intensely  and  entirely  feminine; 
and  Innry  estimation,  this  is  the  highest  praise  which,  in 
one  point 'of  tow,  could  be  awarded  it."  Bancroft,  the 
American  historian,  remarks :  "She  adds  the  dignity  of  her 
sex  to  a  high  sense  of  the  duties  of  a  poet;  and  in  the  pur- 
suit of  literary  renown,  she  never  forgets  what  is  due  to 
feminine  reserve."  "  Her  inspiration,"  says  Gilfillan, 
"always  pauses  at  the  feminine  point.  She  is  no  sibyl, 
tossed  to  and  fro  in  the  tempest  of  furious  excitement,  but 
ever  the  calm  mistress  of  her  highest  and  stormiest  emotions. 
The  finest  compliment  we  oan  pay  her,  perhaps  the  finest 
compliment  that  it  is  possible  to  pay  a  woman  aa  a  moral 
being,  is  to  compare  her  to  one  of  Shakespeare's  women, 
and  to  say,  Had  Imogen,  or  Isabella,  or  Cornelia  become 
an  author,  she  had  so  written."  Mr.  William  Howitt 
remarks,  in  his  work  upon  "  Eminent  British  Poets,'' 
that  from  the  hour  of  Mrs.  Hemans'  acquaintance 
with  German  literature  "she  discovered  her  own  forte, 
and  a  new  life  of  tenderness  and  feeling  was  manifest  in  all 
she  wrote.  She  became  an  almost  constant  writer 
Blackwood's  and  Colburn's  Magazines.  Schiller,  Goethe, 
Korner,  and  Tieck — bow  sensibly  is  the  influence  of 
their  spirit  felt  in  '  The  Forest  Sanctuary.'  How  different 
was  the  tone  of  this  to  all  which  had  gone  before.  The 
col.l  classical  model  was  abandoned;  the  heart  and  the 
fancy  spoke  out  in  every  line — warm,  free,  solemn,  and 
tenderly  thoughtful." 

In  Mrs.  Hemans,  woman's  heart,  purified  and  spiritualised 
by  affliction,  became  a  fountain  of  poetry,  and  by  its  sacred 
and  beneficent  outpourings  she  merited  the  beautiful 
tribute  of  Mrs.  Sigournoy  : — 


a  hill  mil  thH 

wllh  Uj  SMMSflU  oSerlLiM ; 

The  hull)'  lire  ihsll  bow  hi 
And  gnat  thy  ewsat  words 
The  mother  ■brim  thee  u  a 

deiitneil  ear, 
veelnl  fiftrae 

In  Hi*  lone  tomplo  nf  her  iu 

.cut. 

by  the  bjuj, 

Letitia  Elizabeth  Landon,  known  as  one  of  the.  most 
eminent  female  poets  of  her  time,  by  the  signature 
"L.  E.  L."  which  Bhe  appended  to  her  numerous  contri- 
butions in  the  magazines,  was  born  at  Hans  Place,  Chelsea, 
in  1802.  Her  "  Poetical  Sketches"  were  published  first 
in  the  "Literary  Gazette."  In  1824  appeared  her  "Im- 
provisatrice."  She  was  the  author  of  two  other  volumes 
of  poetry,  and  of  a  successful  novel.  She  was  an  indus- 
trious, worker,  and  after  her  father's  death  she  not 
only  supported  herself,  but  assisted  her  relatives,  by 
her  unrelaxmg  literary  labours.  A  spirit  of  melancholy 
pervades  her  writings;  but  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  L. 
Blancuard,  in  her  "  Life  and  Literary  Remains,"  which  he 
published,  that  she  was  remarkable  for  the  vivacity  and 
playfulness  of  her  disposition.  Her  poetry  ranked  very 
high  iu  public  estimation  for  its  lyric  beauty  and  touching 
pathos;  but  the  circumstances  of  her  early  death,  which  was 
the  subject  of  much  controversy,  invested  her  name  with  a 
tragic  and  romantic  interest.  In  1838  she  was  married  to 
Mr.  George  Maclean,  Governor  of  Cape  Const  Castle.  I 
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She  landed  there  with  her  husband  iu  the.  August,  of  that, 
year,  and  was  settling  down  to  literary  labour,  apparently 
in  the  enjoyment  of. bar  usual  health.  .  She  Jusd.beeu 
employed  writing  a  number  of  affectionate  letters  .to  her 
friends  in  England,  breathing  a  cheerful  and  hopeful  spirit, 
when  on  the  16th  of  October  she  wss  found  lying  dssdios  the 
floor  of  her  room,  baring  in  her  hand  a  bottle  containing 
prune  acid,  a  portion  of  which  she  had  taken.,  Whether 
it  was  taken  with  a  vie?  to  self- destruction,  or  whethn  it 
wss  an  accidental  over- dose  of  a  remedy  winch-,  as  her 
husband  alleged,  she  bad  been  accustomed  to  use  for  spas- 
modic pain  in  the  stomach,  was  long  a  question,  keenly  dis- 
cussed in  the  public  journals.  The  circumstances  of  her 
marriage  seemed  to  favour  the  supposition  that  the  unhappy 
lady  committed  suicide.  A  more  unsuitable  match  it  seeira 
impossible  to  conceive.  She  was  gentlev  refined,  pre- 
eminently gifted  with  genius  and  sensibility,  with  a  heart 
yearning  for  affection.  He  was  coarse  and  licentious  in  bii 
man  a  era,  with  a  savage  temper,  and  sneered  at  poetry  anil 
sentiment.  Her  maid  was  the  only  European  in  the  place 
with  whom  she  could  exchange  a  thought,  and  she  was  about 
to  return  home  the  next  day,  leaving  her  mistress  in  a  con- 
dition of  .perfect  loneliness.  We  can  easily  understand  ho* 
a  mind  like  hers,  delighting  in  genial  and  cultivated  society, 
should,  under  such  circumstances,  have  been  suddenly 
prostrated  with  a  sense  of  loneliness,  desolation,  and  de- 
spair, to  find  all  the  joyous  aspirations  of  her  youth,  all  the 
fond  illusions  and  blissful  dreams  of  life,  thus  ended. 
These  facts  are  stated  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  R.  R.  Madden, 
of  Dublin,  in  his  "  Life  of  Lady  Blessiugton,"  at  whose 
request  he  visited  Cape  Coast  Castle,  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  votive  tablet  to  the  memory  of  "  L.  E.  L," 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Caroline  Elisabeth  Norton,  the  second 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan,  and  grand- 
daughter of  the  celebrated  Richard  Brinaley  Sheridan, 
was  born  in  1808.  ,She  early  manifested  the  proTerbial 
talent  of  her  family.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  having  been 
left  an  orphan,  she  married  the  Hon.  George  Norton, 
brother  to  Lord  Gran  tley ,  and  then  a  police  magistrate  in 
London.  The  marriage  proved  unhappy,  and  she  wis 
separated  from  her  husband,  in  1640,  under  the  most  pain- 
ful circumstances;  the  effect  of  which  on  her  mind  is  indeed 
perceptible  in  the  pervading  sadness  of  her  subsequent 
works.  In  her  seventeenth  year  she  had  composed  "  The 
Sorrows  of  Rosalie,"  a  pathetic  story  of  village  life,  in 
verse.  Her  next  poem  was  "The  Undying  One,"  founded 
upou  the  legend  of  "  The  Wandering  Jew."  This  was  fol- 
lowed, in  1840,  by  "  The  Dream,"  and  other  poems.  Her 
pen  has  been  ever  since  incessantly  employed.  Among 
her  works  was  one  of  the   best  novels  of  her  time, 

Stuart  of  Dunleath."  A  writer  in  the  Quarterlf 
Review  speaks  of  Mrs.  Norton  as  "  the  Byron  oi 
modern  poetesses.  She  has  very  much  of  that  intense 
personal  passion  by  which  Byron's  poetry  is  distinguished 
from  the  larger  grasp  and  deeper  communion  with  man 
and  Nature  of  Wordsworth.  She  has  also  Byron's  beau- 
tiful intervals  of  tenderness,  his  strong  practical  thought, 
and  his  forceful  expression.  It  is  not  an  artificial  imita- 
tation,  but  a  natural  parallel."  O 

Among  the  female  poets  of  the  day  the  foUownSg  deserve 
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honourable  mention,  though  not  stars  of  the  first  magni- 
tude :— Caroline  Bowie*  (Mrs.  Souther),  author  of  "  The 
Widow's  Tale,"  and  other  poems,  published  in  1822  ; 
■  The  Birthday,"  and  other  poena,  in  1836  ;  and  "  Soli- 
tary Hours,"  n  1839.  Buzabath  B.  Browning  was  so 
good-  a  claasteal  scholar  that  she  wrote  a  translation  of 
"  Prometheus  Bound."'  She  was  alao  the  author  of  two 
original  volumes,  "  The  Seraphim,"  and  other  poems  ; 
and  "  The  Homannt  of  Che  Cage." 

Mrs.  Mary  Hewitt  is  the  author  of  many  works, 
earning  which  it  has  been  truly  said  "  that  the  whole  are 
marked  oy  a  graceful  intelligence  and  a  simple  tenderness, 
which  at  one*  oharm  the  reader,  and  win  his  affections 
for  the  anther."  in  1823  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howiit  published 
a  joint  work,  ■  The  Forest  Minstrel,"  and,  in  1827,  "  The 
Desolation  of  Eyain,"  and  other  poems.  They  also  com- 
naeneed  jointly  "  The  Book  of  the  Seasons,"  in  1881. 

Bobert  Follok  mis  a  young  Scottish  minister,  who  rose 
suddenly  to  popularity  by  the  publication  of  a  poei 
blank  Terse,  entitled  "The  Coarse  of  Time." 
was  long-  and  ilissiiiihn,  extending  to  ten  books.  The 
style  was  very*  unequal,  ™ti«j.in«t  rising  to  Mil  tonic 
heights,  and  often  sinking  to  tame  prase.  The  anther  had 
a  wonderful  command  of  words  for  one  bo  young,  and 
time  would,  no  doubt,  bars  inauuwud  what  was  crude  and 
refined  what  was  eoarsn,  hi  ho  bad  not  been  prematurely 
cut  off,  just  when  his  genius  and  his  goodness  had  gathered 
round  him  a  boat  of  warm  friends.  Be  died  of  oansnmp- 
tion,  on  the  17th  of  Saptassber,  1837.  Hit  early  death 
contributed  to  the  popularity  of  the  poem,  which  ran 
through  many  edMeas. 

John  Wilson,  though  bom  so  far  back  as  1785,  was 
one  of  the  writers  of  oar  times  most  distinguished  for 
originality,  freshness,  power,  and  rich  fancy,  combined 
with  learning  and  ahjqnence.  As  "  Christopher  North,*' 
be  was  leag  the  delight,  of  the  readers  of  BkxkwiMoTi 
Jfajpajiai.  Har  criticisms  on  poetry  were  distinguished 
by  a  profusion  of  thowght  and  imagery,  wbieh  flowed  forth 
s  so  little  under  she  oontrol  of 
t  there  seemed  no- reason  why  the  stream  of 
illustration  ahoutd.  not  now  on  for  ever.  Be  was  a  poet 
as  watt  at  a  critie ;  bat  it  is  a  eincwkr  fact  that  his  imagi- 
nation, Hke  that  of  Milton,  was  more  active  in  prose  than 
ha  Terse.  Th  the  hitter,  his  genres  Wis  like  a  spirited 
horse  in  harness;  hi  tile  former,  like-  the  same  hone  un- 
bridled, and  bounding  wildly  over  the  prairies.  Accord- 
ingly, as  Load  Jeffrey  remarks,  "  almost  the  only  passions 
"iih  which  hie  poetry  is  conversant  are  the  gentler  sympa~ 
tunas  of  our  nature — tender  compassion,  confiding  affec- 
tion,  and  guild***  Borrow.    From  ail  these  there  results, 


a  certain:  monotony  and  languor,  which,  to  those  who  read 
poetry  for  ssamwan«srt  merely,  will  be  apt  to  appear  like 


•  .befall  as  a  defeat  by  all  who  have  been 
need  to  the  variet*,  rapidity,  and  energy  of  the  popular 
poetry  of  the  day."  Yet  in  hie  nature  he  was  the  reverae 
of  all  this — ardent,  energetic,  impetuous,  dashing ;  a  .fine, 
athletic  rm^  vigorous  ahke  iu  body  and  mind.  His  prin- 
cipal poetical  work  was  "  The  Isle  of  Palms,"  published  in 
1812,  which  was  followed  by  one  more  elaborate,  "  The 


City  of  the  Plague."  Among  the  moat  popular  of  his 
proas  fictions  is  "  The  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish 
Life,"  "  The  Trials  of  Margaret  Lyndsay,"  and  "  The 
Forresters."  But  it  was  in  periodical  literature  that  he 
shone  most  brightly.  Soon  after  the  establishment  of 
Blackwood's  Magazine  in  1817,  he  became  its  chief 
editor,  aud  thenceforward  he  poured  forth  through  this 
organ  all  the  treasures  of  his  intellect.  He  produced, 
month  after  month,  a  series  of  articles  "  which  long  filled 
the  public  with  mingled  delight  and  astonishment  by  their 
extraordinary  combination  of  the  most  opposite  qualities — 
pathos  the  purest,  the  deepest,  and  Uie  most  tender ;  wild, 
wanton,  and  withering  sarcasm ;  sentiment  refined  and 
exalted  to  the  pitch  of  devotion ;  and  humour  of  the 
freest,  broadest,  and  most  exuberant  vein."  In  1620  he 
succeeded  Dr.  Thomas  Browne  as  Professor  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  which  he  held 
till  1851,  when  he  resigned,  in  consequence  of  ill  health, 
receiving,  about  the  same  time,  a  pension  of  £300  a  year  from 
the  Crown.  As  a  professor,  ha  was  greatly  beloved  by  his 
students,  on  account  of  his  genial  nature  and  the  warm 
interest  he  took  in  their  welfare  ;  and  he  was  always  sur- 
rounded by  troops  of  friends,  who  respected  his  character 
almost  as  much  ss  they  admired  his  genius.  He  died 
in  lSoi. 

The  moat  distinguished  dramatic  writers  of  the  time 
were  Sheridan  Snowies,  Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bulwec, 
Serjeant  Talfoord,  and  Mies  Mitford.  Mr.  Knowles'a  first 
drama,  "  Virginias,"  which  appealed  in  1830,  was  the 
moat  successful.  Subsequently  appeared  "The  Wife,  a 
Tale  of  Mantua,"  "  The  Hunchback,"  "  Cains  Gracchus/ 
"The Blind  Beggar  of  Bethnal  Green,"  "Wilham, Tell," 
"  The  Lore  Chase,"  "  Old  Maids,"  "  The  Daughter,"  &<r. 
Mr.  Knowing  was  the  sn  of  James  Kaowks,  author  of  the 
dictionary  which  bears  bis  name.  The  dramatist  oowv 
menced  life  as  a  teaeher  of  elocution  in  Belfast ;  but  his 
genius  prompted  him  to  seek  a  higher  career,  in  which  his 
industry  was  crowned  with  a  large  measure  of  success,  for 
ha  was  a  successful  actor  ss  well  as  a  writer  of  plays. 
Ultimately,  however,  he  bursar  disgusted  with  the  stage 
front  religious  scruples,  and  taking  a  fanoy  to  polemics, 
a    pnbhahei   two   attacks   upon    Romanism,    entitled, 

The  Rock  of  Rome"  and  "The  Idol  Demolished  by 
s  own  Priest."  Ho  ended  his  career  as  a  preacher  in 
connection  with  the  Baptist  denomination,  having  enjoyed 
a  literary  pension  of  £300  a- year  since  1840. 

Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  is  chiefly  distinguished  as  one  of  the 
meet  successful  novelists  of  his  day,  bat  he  won  fame  asm 
i  a  dramatic  author,  bis  chief  productions  in  this  line  beiag 

The  Lady  of  Lyons,"  "  La  TaUiera,"  aud  "  Riehelieu." 
Ct  was  born  in  1806,  and  was  the  youngest  son  of  Genornl 
ulwer,  of  Haydon  Hall.    He  eonwneneed  the  career  of 
ithorsinp  very  early,  hiring  written  "  Weeds  and  Wild 
Flowers,"  "  0>Neil,  the  Babel,"  and"' Falkland,"  before <th» 
appearance  of  "Pelham"  in  1828.    Then  in  rapid  suo* 
session  appeased  "The  Disowned,"  "Dovereux,"  "Paul 
Clifford,"  "'Engeue  Aram,"  "The  Last  Dajs  of  Pompeii," 
"Bisnai,"  "Ernest   Martravers,"  "Alios,  or  the  Mys- 
teries," "  The  Last  of  the  Barons,"  "  Harold,  or  the  Last 
of  the  Saxon  Kings,"  and  several  others.     In  1831  he 
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entered  the  House  of  Commons,  and  represented  Lincoln 
till  1841.  His  political  career,  however,  belongs  to  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria. 

Mr.  Justice  Talfourd,  an  eminent  barrister,  commenced 
his  career  as  circuit  law  reporter  for  the  Times.  In  1835 
he  was  returned  to  parliament  as  member  for  Reading, 
nut  native  town,  and  ha  was  so  successful  in  his  profession, 
that  he  was  raised  to  the  bench  in  1849.  He  was  the 
author  of  three  tragedies — "loo,"  "The  Athenian  Cap- 
tive," and  "  Glencoe."  He  was  also  the  author  of  some 
charming  prose  works.  He  was  a  man  of  genial  disposi- 
tion, of  real  genius,  highly  cultivated  taste,  and  of  strong 
popular  sympathies.  Hie  sadden  death  occurred  under 
circumstances  singularly  impressive  and  solemn.  While 
addressing  the  grand  jury  at  Stafford,  in  1854,  on  the  un- 
natural and  deplorable  estrangement  between  employers 
and  employed  in  England,  he  said,  "  If  I  were  to  be  asked 
what  is  the  great  want  of  English  society,  I  would  say  in 
one  word— the  want  of  sympathy  between  class  and  class." 
This  was  the  last  sentence  he  ever  uttered.  He  was  seised 
with  a  fit  of  apoplexy  as  it  escaped  his  lips,  and  died 
almost  before  he  could  be  carried  out  of  court. 

The  success  of  the  Waverley  Novels  turned  the  main  force 
of  the  genius  and  literary  resources  of  the  country  into  the 
ever  widening  channel  of  prose  fiction.  No  fewer  than 
thirty-five  names  of  note  appeared  before  the  public  as 
novel  writers  about  that  time.  In  Scotland,  under  the  im- 
mediate shadow  of  the  author  of  "  Waverley,"  came  John 
Gait,  Mrs.  Johnstone,  Miss  Ferrier,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, 
Allan  Cunningham,  Wilson,  Loekhart,  Landor,  Pioken, 
Moir.  In  Ireland,  and  of  Irish  birth,  there  were  Galley, 
Grattan,  Crofton  Croker,  Banim,  Gerald  Griffin,  Samuel 
Lover,  and  last,  though  not  least,  William  Carlaton.  In 
England,  and  chiefly  of  English  birth,  were  Mrs.  Shelley, 
Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  Peacocke,  Thomas  Hope,  Leigh 
Hunt,  Theodore  and  James  Hook,  Morier,  Lister,  Ward, 
Gleig,  Horace  Smith,  Miss  Mitford,  Miss.  London,  Mrs. 
Gore,  Mrs.  Trollops,  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton,  D'lsraaii,  Cap- 
tain Marryat,  and  Mr.  James.  Professor  Masson  gives 
the  following  statistics  of  novels  in  the  British  Museum : — 
"In  1830  the  number  received  was  twenty-six ;  in  1830  the 
yearly  number  had  increased  to  100.  Taking  these  data  as 
approximately  accurate,  they  give  us  the  carious  fact  that 
the  annual  yield  of  British  novels  had  been  quadrupled  by 
the  time  of  Scott's  death  as  compared  with  what  it  had 
been  when  he  was  in  the  middle  of  the  '  Waverley'  series, 
having  risen  from  twenty-six  a  year,  or  a  new  novel  every 
fortnight,  to  about  100  a  year,  or  nearly  two  new  novels 
every  week  ;  and,  moreover,  that  this  proportion  of  about 
100  new  novels  every  year,  or  two  every  week,  has  con- 
tinued pretty  steady  since  Scott's  death,  or  if  there  has 
been  any  change,  has  fallen  off  lately,  rather  than  in- 
creased. Making  an  average  calculation  from  these  facts, 
I  find  that  there  may  have  been  in  all  about  8,000  novels, 
counting  about  7,000  separate  volumes,  produced  in  these 
islands  since  the  publication  of  '  Waverley.'  And  this 
corresponds  pretty  well  with  a  calculation  made  on  inde- 
pendent grounds.  In  the  'London  Book  Catalogue,' 
giving  a  classified  index  of  all  books  published  in  Great 
Britain  from  the  year  1816  to  the  year  1851  inclusive,  the 


novels  or  works  of  prose  notion  occupy  twenty-two  pages, 
and  amount  to  about  3,300  separate  entries.  In  this  list, 
however,  reprints  of  old  novels  are  included.  Balancing 
these  against  the  probable  yield  of  the  six  years,  from  1853 
to  1857  inclusive,  not  embraced  in  the  catalogue,  I  believe 
that  my  calculation,  as  just  stated,  may  pass  as  near  the 
truth."  * 

Our  limits  forbid  further  biographical  details,  but  these 
are  the  less  necessary,  as  authors  who  would  have  s 
strong  claim  upon  our  notice  happily  still  survive  among 
us,  and  will  hereafter  receive  their  due  share  of  attention. 
We  have  noticed  that  a  large  number  of  the  poets  who 
flourished  in  the  last  two  reigns  were  women ;  and  we  find 
that  the  sex  maintained  an  equal  proportion,  and  a  still 
higher  position,  in  the  department  of  fiction.  This  feet 
was  the  subject  of  comment  in  the  Edinburgh  .Review  in 
1830.  The  writer  remarks: — "There  are  some  thing) 
which  women  do  better  than  men,  and  of  these  per- 
haps novel-writing  is  one.  Naturally  endowed  with 
greater  delicacy  of  taste  and  feeling,  with  a  moral  sew 
not  blunted  and  debased  by  those  contaminations  to  which 
men  are  exposed,  leading  lives  rather  of  observation  than 
of  action,  with  leisure  to  attend  to  the  nunutisj  of  conduct 
and  more  subtle  developments  of  character,  they  are  pecu- 
liarly qualified  for  the  task  of  exhibiting  faithfully  sad 
pleasingly  the  various  phases  of  domestic  life,  and  these 
varietieswhumohequerthesurfaceofsooiety.  According!;, 
their  delineations,  though  perhaps  less  vigorous  than  thcee 
afforded  by  the  other  sex,  are  distinguished  for  the  most 
part  by  greater  fidelity  and  consistency,  a  more  refined 
and  happy  discrimination,  and,  we  must  also  add,  a  more 
correct  estimate  of  right  and  wrong.  In  works  which 
come  from  a  female  pen  we  are  seldom  offended  by  thou 
moral  monstrosities,  those  fantastic  perversions  of  prin- 
ciple, which  are  too  often  to  be  met  with  in  the  fiction^ 
that  have  been  written  by  men.  Women  are  leas  stilted 
in  their  style ;  they  are  more  content  to  describe  naturally 
what  they  have  observed,  without  attempting  the  intro- 
duction of  those  extraneous  ornaments  which  are  some- 
times sought  at  the  expense  of  truth.  They  are  less 
ambitious,  and  are  therefore  more  just ;  they  are  far  more 
exempt  from  that  prevailing  literary  vice  of  the  present 
day— exaggeration— and  have  not  taken  their  stand  among 
the  feverish  followers  of  what  may  be  called  the  intew 
style  of  writing — a  style  much  practised  by  thaw  woo 
only  inquire  if  a  work  is  calculated  to  make  a  strong 
impression,  and  omit  entirely  the  more  important  question, 
whether  that  impression  be  fonuded  on  tenth  or  delusion. 
Hence  the  agonies  and  convulsions,  and  dreamy  rhapsodies, 
and  heated  exhibitions  of  stormy  passions,  in  which  several 
ir  writers  have  lately  indulged.  Imagination  has  been 
flattered  into  a  self-sufficient  abandonment  of  its  alliance 
with  judgment,  to  which  disunion  it  is  ever  least  prone 
where  it  has  most  real  power ;  and  '  fine  creations '  («" 
called,  as  being  unlike  anything  previously  existing  in 
iture)  have  been  lauded,  in  spite  of  their  internal  falsity, 
if  they  were  of  more  value  than  the  most  accurst'] 
delineations  of  that  world  which  we  see  around  as." 


•  "  BritUli  Hovelilfc  ani  Ibeii  SLj-Im,"  by  Divld  Manon,  M.A-.  p 
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The  changes  in  the  maimers  and  morals  of  the  age  sin 
the  reign  of  George  IIL  hare  been- sufficiently  indicated 
the  preceding  pages.  There  vere  corresponding  changes 
gradually  introduced  in  the  world  of  fashion,  though  the 
conservative  instinct  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  spirit  of 
delusiveness  resisted  innovation  as  bog  as  possible.  What 
was  called  "  good  society  "  was  wonderfully  select,  The 
temple  of  fashion  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George 
IV.  was  Almack's;  and  the  divinities  which  under  the 
name  of  lady  patronesses  presided  there  were  the  Ladies 
Castlereagh,  Jersey,  Cswper,  and  Sefton,  the  Princess 
Esterhazy  and  the  Countess  Lieven.  These  and  their 
associates  gave  the  tone  to  the  beau  monde.  We  can 
scarcely  now  conceive  the  importance  that  was  then 
attached  to  the  privilege  of  getting  admission  to  Almack's. 
Of  the  300  officers  of  the  foot-gaards,  not  more  than  half  a 
dozen  were  honoured  with  vouchers.  The  most  popular 
and  influential  amongst  the  grandes  damet  was  Lady 
Cowper,  now  Lady  Falmerston.  Lady  Jersey  waa  the 
reverse  of  popular,  being  inconceivably  rude  and  insolent 
in  her  manner.  "Many  diplomatic  arts,  much  finesse,  and 
a  host  of  intrigues  were  set  iu  motion  to  get  an  invitation 
to  Almack's.  Very  often  persons  whose  rank  and  fortune 
entitled  them  to  the  tntr&e  anywhere  were  excluded  by  the 
cliquism  of  the  lady  patronesses."  Trowsers  had  come 
into  general  use.  They  had  been  first  worn  by  children, 
then  adopted  in  the  army,  and  from  the  army,  they  came 
into  fashion  with  civilians.  But  they  were  rigidly  excluded 
from  Almack's,  as  well  as  the  black  tie,  whioh  also  came 
into  nae  about  this  time,  The  female  oligarchy  who  ruled 
the  world  of  fashion,  or  trie i  to  do  so,  issued  a  solemn  pro- 
clamation that  no  gentleman  should  appear  at  the  assem- 
blies without  being  dressed  in  knee-breeches,  white  cravat, 
and  chapeatiz  bras.  On  one  occasion  we  are  told,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  about  to  ascend  the  staircase  of  the  ball- 
room, dressed  in  block  trowsers,  when  the  vigilant  Mr. 
Willis,  the  guardian  of  the  establishment,  stepped  forward, 
and  said,  "  Your  grace  cannot  be  admitted  in  trowsers." 
Whereupon  the  great  captain  quietly  retreated,  without 
daring  to  storm  the  citadel  of  fashion.  The  principal 
dances  at  Almack's  had  been  Scotch  reels,  and  the  old 
English  country  dance.  In  1615,  Lady  Jersey  introduced 
from  Paris  'the  quadrille,  which  has  so  long  remained 
popular.  The  mazy  waltz  was  also  imported  about  the 
same  time.  Among  the  first  who  ventured  to  whirl  round 
the  salon*  of  Almack's  was  Lord  Palmerston,  his  favourite 
partner  being  Madame  Lieven.  This  new  dance  was  so 
diligently  cultivated  in  the  houses  of  toe  nobility  and  gentry 
that  the  upper  classes  were  affected  with  a  waltzing  mania. 
The  course  manners  of  the  gentlemen  were  gradually 
yielding  to  refining  influences,  but  the  society  of  ladies 
amongst  the  upper  classes  was  generally  neglected.  Hus- 
bands spent  their  days  in  hunting  or  other  masculine 
occupations,  and  their  evenings  in  dining  and  drinking ;  the 
dinner  party,  which  commenced  at  seven,  not  breaking  up 
before  one  in  the  morning.  Four  or  five,  or  even  six-bottle 
men  were  not  uncommon  among  the  nobility.  Lord  Eldon 
and  big  brother  Lord  Srowell  used  to  say  that  they  had 
drunk  more  bad  port  than  any  two  men  in  lingland.  The 
Italian  Opera  waa  then,  as  it  is  now,  the  greatest  attrac- 


tion. It  became  leas  exclusive  in  its  arrangements  when 
the  Opera  House  was  under  the  management  of  Mr, 
Waters ;  but  the  strictest  etiquette  was  still  kept  up  with 
regard  to  the  dress  of  gentlemen,  who  were  only  admitted 
with  knee-buckles,  ruffles,  and  chapeaux  bras.  If  there 
happened  to  be  a  drawing-room,  the  ladies  as  well  as  the 
gentlemen  would  come  to  the  opera  in  their  court  dresses. 
English  cookery,  even  in  the  greatest  houses,  bad  not  yet 
been  much  affected  by  French  art.  The  dinners  were 
remarkably  solid,  hot,  and  stimulating.  Mulligatawny  and 
turtle  soups  came  first,  then  at  one  end  of  the  table  was 
uncovered  the  familiar  salmon,  and  at  the  other  the  turbot 
surrounded  by  smelts.  Next  came  a  saddle  of  mutton,  or 
a  joint  of  roost  beef,  and  for  the  fourth  course  came  fowls, 
tongue,  and  ham.  French  dishes  were  placed  on  the  side- 
"board,  but  for  a  long  time  such  weak  culinary  preparations 
treated  with  contemptuous  neglect.  The  boiled 
potato  was  then  very  popular,  and  vegetables  generally 
ccompanied  with  sauce.  The  dessert,  which  was 
ordered  from  the  confectioner's,  was  often  very  costly.  The 

dues  used  at  dinner  were  chiefly  port,  sherry,  and  hock. 

A  perpetual  thirst  seemed  to  come  over  people,  both  men 

nd  women,"  says  Captain  Gronow,  "  as  soon  as  they  had 
tasted  their  soup,  as  from  that  moment  everybody  was 
taking  wine  with  everybody  else  till  the  close  of  the  dinner, 
and  such  wine  as  produced  that  class  of  cordiality  which 
frequently  wanders  into  stupefaction.  How  this  sort  of 
eating  and  drinking;  ended  was  obvious  from  the  prevalence 
of  gout;  and  the  necessity  of  every  one  making  the  pill- 
box a  constant  bed -room  companion." 

There  was  $.  sort  of  understanding  in  those  times  that 
Hyde  Park  was  the  peculiar  preserve  of  the  aristocracy. 
Women  of  notoriously  had  reputation  would  not  then 
have  dared  to  show  themselves  in  Rotten  Row,  and 
the  middle  .and  lower  classes  of  London  did  not  think 
of  intruding  themselves  as  equestrians  upon  the  pleasure- 
ground  of  the  nobility.  At  that  tinn  it  was  every 
way  more  retired^;  the  waits  ,were  fewer,  and  cows 
and  deer  were  seen  quietly,  grazing  under  clumps  of 
trees.  The  frequenters  of  the  park,  who  then' congre- 
gated daily  about  five  o'cljck,  were  chiefly  composed 
of  dandies  and  ladies  in  the  best  society ;  the  former,  well- 
mounted  and  dressed  in  a  blue  coat,  with  brass  buttons, 
leather- breeches  and  top-boots,  with  a  tremendously  deep, 
stiff,  white  cravat,  and  high  shirt-collar,  which  rendered 
IWping  impossible.  Many  of  the  ladies  used  to  drive 
round  the  park  in  a  carriage,  called  a  vis-a-vi$,  which  held 
only  two  persons,  having  a  hammercloth  rich  in  heraldic 
designs — -powdered  footmen  in  smart  liveries,  and  a  coach-  , 
man  who  assumed  all  the  airs  and  importance  of  a  wigged 
archbishop. 

The  growing  importance  of  the  middle  classes,  the  rapid 
multiplication  of  men  of  wealth  and  high  social  position  in 
the  mercantile  community ;  the  marriage  of  their  daughters 
into  noble  families  rendered  insolvent  by  extravagance,  and 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, gradually  levelled  or  lowered  the  barriers  of  ex- 
clusivenesa,  increased  the  facilities  of  social  intercourse,  and 
rendered  the  fashions  in  the  clothing  of  both  sexes  more 
accordant  with  good  taste,  mire  convenient,  and  mere 
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conducive  to  health.  With  the  use  of  the  trowsers,  and 
Hessian  or  Wellington  boots,  came  the  loose  and  easy  sur- 
tout,  and  frock-coat ;  and  instead  of  the  deep  stiff  white 
cravat,  black  stocks  or  black  ties  were  worn,  except  in  full 
dress  at  evening  parties.  The  clergy,  however,  retained 
the  white  neckcloth,  and,  strange  to  say,  it  also  became 
the  necessary  distinction  of  footmen,  butlers,  hotel  - 
waiters,  and  shop-assistants.  The  old  court  dress  coat, 
with  its  bag- like  skirt,  was  abandoned  by  gentlemen  who 
attended  dinner  parties  and  balls  for  the  swallow -tailed 
"  dress  coat." 

The  style  of  ladies'  dresses  in  the  days  of  George  TV. 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  fashions  of  the  present 
day.  The  ordinary  walking  dresses  were  made  loosely  and 
•imply— not  high  to  the  throat,  as  in  the  present  day,  nor 


the  most  ugly  and  uncouth  part  of  the  dress,  and  the  most 
irreconcilable  to  modern  ideas  of  taste,  was  the  bonnet 
which  the  mothers  and  grandmothers  of  the  present  genera- 
tion wore.  The  crown  was  in  itself  large  enough  for  a 
modern  hat  of  reasonable  proportions ;  and  from  it,  the  leaf 
grew  out,  expanding  round  the  face,  in  shape  somewhat 
like  a  coal-scuttle,  and  trimmed  elaborately  with  feathera 
and  flowers. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  following  reign  the  style  of 
ladies'  dress  suddenly  changed.  The  unshapely  short- 
waisted  robe  was  succeeded  by  one  of  ampler  dimemjom, 
longer  and  fuller,  with  a  moderate  amount  of  crinoline- 
enough  to  give  dignity  and  grace  to  the  figure,  bat  not 
expanding'  to  the  same  extent  as  the  present  fashion— and 
long  pointed  stomachers.      The  bonnets  were  considerably 
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yet  low ;  the  waist,  with  utter  disregard  to  its  natural  J 
length,  portioned  off  by  a  belt  coming  almost  immediately 
under  the  arms,  from  which  descended  a  long,  straight,  un- 
graceful akirt,  without  any  undulation  or  fulness  whatever, 
reaching  to  the  feet,  but  short  enough  to  leave  them  visible. 
The  sleeves  were  plain  and  close  to  the  arms,  fastened  at 
the  wrist  with  a  frill.  The  same  scantiness  of  material,  and 
absence  of  crinoline  was  observed  in  the  evening  dresses ; 
they  wore  low  bodies  and  short  sleeves,  with  long  gloves 
reaching  to  the  elbow.  The  trimmings  varied  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  wearer,  as  in  our  own  day.  Small  flowers 
at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  seem  to  have  been  the  prevailing 
style.  The  hair  was  generally  arranged  in  short  curls  round 
the  face ;  but  this  was  also  subject  to  variations,  of  course, 
and  some  wore  it  plaited.  The  head-dress  was  composed 
of  a  bouquet  of  flowers  placed  on  the  top  of  the  head.    But 


reduced  in  size,  bat  still  continued  larger  than  they  ate 
worn  now.  The  ball  dresses  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
reign  were  very  much  like  those  of  our  own  day,  excep' 
that  they  were  then  made  of  heavy,  rich  materials— sUk, 
satin,  brocade,  &c,  and  now  they  are  generally  composed 
of  gauzy  gossamer  s  tuff,  which  gives  a  Light,  airy  appearance 
to  the  figure.  The  style  of  the  sleeve  varied,  but  one  of 
the  fashions  at  this  time  was  a  puffing  at  the  shoulder,  and 
sloping  gradually  down,  commonly  called  the  "leg-of- 
mutton  sleeve."  The  cloaks  were  large  and  full,  envelop- 
ing the  whole  figure,  and  reaching  almost  to  the  ground. 
Since  then  the  fashions  hare  not  undergone  any  very 
material  alterations,  except  those  little  variations  in 
minor  details  which  every  recurring  season  brings,  and 
whish  it  would  be  quite  beneath  the  dignity  of  history  to 
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Parliament— The  General  Election— The  Queen  it  the  Lord  Mayor's 
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especially  one  bo  young,  had  a  charm  for  all  classes  in 
society.  Tho  superior  gifts  and  the  amiable  disposition 
of  the  Princess,  the  core  with  which  she  had  been  edu- 
cated by  her  excellent  mother,  and  all  that  had  been 
known  of  her  privato  life  and  hor  favourite  pursuits, 
prepared  the  nation  to  hail  her  accession  with  sincere 
acclamations.  There  was  something  which  could  not  fail 
to  excite  the  imagination  and  touch  the  heart,  in  seeing 
one  who  in  a  private  station  would  be  regarded  as  a, 
mere  girl,  just  old  enough  to  come  out  into  society, 
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N«w  Canadian  Constitution— Advantages  of  Belf-gorarnmant—  Intro- 
duction of  the  Irish  Poor  Relief  BUI— Opposition  of  Mr.  O'Connell— 
Pauperism  In  Holland  and  Belglnm— Workhouse  at  Ami  tenia  in— The 
Belgian  Peasantry  contrasted  with  those  of  Ireland— Tha  Bill  in  the 
Lords— Alarm  of  the  Irish  Peers— The  Bill  passes  and  receives  the 
Koyal  Assent — Organisation  and  Working  of  lb*  System. 

A.  combination  of  circumstances  invested  the  accession 
Of  the  Princess  Victoria  with  peculiar  interest.  She  was 
cite  third  female  sovereign  called  to  occupy  the  throne  of 
5^»ose  realms  since  the  Reformation ;  and  like  those  of 
^•jizabeth.  and  Anne,  her  reign  has  served  to  mark  an  era 
**thi  British  history.  The  novelty  of  a  female  sovereign, 
137.    New  Bemeb. 


called  upon  to  assume  the  sceptre  of  the  greatest  empire 
in  the  world,  and  to  sit  upon  one  of  its  oldest  thrones, 
receiving  the  willing  homage  of  statesmen  and  warriors 
who  had  been  historic  characters  for  half  a  century.  We 
are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  read  that  the  mingled 
majesty  and  grace  with  which  she  assumed  her  high 
functions  excited  universal  admiration,  and  "drew 
tears  from  many  eyes  which  had  not  been  wet  for  half 
a  lifetime ; "  and  that  warriors  trembled  with  emotion, 
who  had  never  known  fear  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy. 
Loyalty  in  this  caso  was  refined  and  elevated,  and  be- 
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came  a  thrilling  sentiment  of  tender  devotion,  akin  to 
the  homage  which  might  be  supposed  to  bo  paid  to  a 
superior  being. 

When  the  ceremony  of  taking  tho  oath  of  allegiance 
had  been  gone  through,  Her  Majesty  thus  addressed  tho 
Privy  Council: — "The  severe  and  afflicting  loss  which 
the  nation  has  sustained  by  the  death  of  His  Majesty,  my 
beloved  uncle,  has  devolved  upon  me  the  duty  of  ad- 
ministering the  government  of  this  empire.  This  awful 
responsibility  is  imposed  upon  me  so  suddenly,  and  at 
bo  early  a  period  of  my  life,  that  I  should  feci  myself 
utterly  oppressed  by  the  burden,  were  I  not  sustained 
by  the  hope  thatDivine  Providence,  which  has  called  mo 
to  this  work,  will  give  me  strength  for  tho  performance 
of  it ;  and  that  I  shall  find  in  the  parity  of  my  inten- 
tions, and  in  my  zeal  for  the  public  welfare)  that  support 
and  those  resources  which,  usually  bolong  to  a  more  mature 
age  and  to  long  experience.  I  place  my  firm  reliance 
upon  the  wisdom  of  Parliament,  and  upon  the  loyalty  and 
affection  of  my  people.  I  esteem  it  also  a  peculiar  advan- 
tage thatl  succeed  to  a  sovereign  whose  constant  regard  for 
tho  rights  and  liberties  of  his  subjects,  and  whose  desire 
to  promote  the  amelioration  of  tho  laws  and  institutions 
of  this  country,  have  rendered  his  name  the  object  of 
general  attachment  and  veneration.  Educated  in  Eng- 
land, under  tho  tender  and  enlightened  care  of  a  most 
affectionate  mother,  I  have  learned  from  my  infancy  to 
respect  and  love  the  constitution  of  my  native  country. 
It  will  be  my  unceasing  study  to  maintain  the  reformed 
religion,  as  by  law  established,  securing  at  the  same 
time  to  all  the  full  enjoyment  of  religious  liberty.  And 
I  shall  steadily  protect  the  rights,  and  promote,  to  tho 
utmost  of  my  power,  tho  happiness  and  welfare  of  all 
classes  of  my  subjects." 

Tho  scene  was  thus  described  by  Mr.  Disraeli:— 
' '  The  prelates  and  chief  men  of  her  realm  then  advanced 
to  tho  throne,  and  kneeling  before  her,  pledged  their 
troth,  and  took  the  sacred  oath  of  allegiance  and  supre- 
macy— allegiance  to  one  who  rules  over  the  land  that 
the  great  Macedonian  could  not  conquer,  and  over  a 
continent  of  which  even  Columbus  never  dreamed ;  to 
tho  queen  of  every  sea,  and  of  nations  of  every  zone. 
Pair  and  serene,  she  has  the  blood  and  beauty  of  the 
Saxon.  "Will  it  be  her  proud  destiny,  at  length,  to  bear 
relief  to  suffering  millions,  and  with  that  soft  hand, 
which  might  inspire  troubadour  and  guerdon  knights, 
break  the  last  link  in  Saxon  thraldom  ?  " 

The  young  Queen  enjoyed,  in  the  new  King  of  Hanover, 
the  advantage  of  a  foil  which,  with  all  the  force  of  con- 
trast, placed  her  character  as  a  constitutional  sovereign  in 
tho  best  possible  light.  At  her  accession  the  crown  of 
Hanover,  which  could  not  be  inherited  by  a  female,  was 
separated  from  the  crown  of  England,  with  which  it  had 
been  united  since  the  accession  of  George  I.  in  17)2,  and 
which  had  descended  to  tho  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the 
next  surviving  male  heir  of  George  EH.  This  severance, 
instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  loss,  was  really  felt  as  a 
great  relief  by  the  English  nation,  not  only  as  termi- 
nating its  connection  with  German  politics,  from  which 
nothing  but  annoyance  and  expense  could  result,  but, 


what  was  regarded  as  much  more  important,  freeing 
the  country  from  the  presence  of  tho  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, who  was  at  once  detested  for  his  arbitrary 
temper  and  for  the  conspiracy  which  had  for  its  object 
his  usurpation  of  the  throne  of  these  realms.  On  the 
24th  of  June,  Ernest  Augustus,  King  of  Hanover,  left 
London,  apparently  in  a  very  churlish  spirit,  and 
breathing  hostility  to  constitutional  freedom  in  toe 
country  which  was  to  bo  cursed  by  his  rule.  So  strong 
were  his  feelings  against  constitutional  government, 
that  he  had  not  the  grace  to  receive  a  deputation  of  the 
Chambers,  who  camo  to  offer  him  their  homage  and 
their  congratulations;  and  on  the  6th  of  July  In 
hastened  to  issue  a  proclamation,  announcing  his  inten- 
tion to  abolish  the  constitution.  He  not  only  did  this, 
but  he  ejected  from  their  offices,  and  banished  from  their 
country,  some  of  the  most  eminent  professors  in  the 
"University  of  Gdttingen.  It  was  thus  he  inaugurated  a 
rule  of  iron  despotism,  worse  than  that  of  tho  native 
princes,  who  had  not  the  advantage  of  being  brought  up 
.  a  free  country. 

The  Queen  did  not  disturb  the  administration  which 
she  found  in  office.  It  was  constituted  as  follows:— 
Cabinet — Marquis  of  Lanedowne,  Lord  President  of 
the  Council;  Lord  Cottenham,  Lord  High  Chancellor; 
Viscount  Duncannon,  Lord  Privy  Seal  and  First  Com- 
missioner of  Land  Revenue ;  Viscount  Melbourne,  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury;  Right  Hon.  T.  Spring  Rice, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ;  Earl  of  Minto,  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  Lord  John  Russell,  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department;  Viscount  Palmerston, 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  Lord  Glenelg, 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies ;  Sir  John  Cam  Hob- 
house,  President  of  the  Board  of  Control;  Lord  Holland, 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster;  Eight  Hon.  C.  P. 
Thomson,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade;  Viscount 
Howick,  Secretary  at  War.  Not  of  the  Cabinet— Earl 
of  Lichfield,  Postmaster- General ;  Right  Hon.  Henry 
Labouchere,  Master  of  the  Mint  and  Vice-President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  ;  Sir  John  Parnell,  Paymaster- 
General  of  the  Forces ;  Right  Hon.  Sir  E.  H.  Vivian, 
Bart.,  Clerk  of  the  Ordnance  ;  Sir  John  Campbell, 
Attorney-General;  Sir  R.  M.  Bolfe,  Solicitor-General. 
Great  Officers  of  State— Duke  of  Argyll*  Lord  Steward ; 
Marquis  of  Conyngham,  Lord  Chamberlain;  Earl  of 
Albemarle,  Master  of  the  Horse.  Ireland — EarlofMul- 
grave,  Lord  Lieutenant;  Lord  Plunkett,  Lord  High 
Chancellor ;  Viscount  Morpeth,  Chief  Secretary.  Scot- 
land—Right Hon.  John  A.  Murray,  Lord  Advocate; 
Andrew  Rutherford,  Esq.,  Solicitor-General. 

The  Premier,  who  was  now  fifty-eight  years  old,  had 
had  much  experience  of  public  life.  He  had  been  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  Home  Secretary,  and  Prune 
Minister,  to  which  position  he  had  been  called  the 
second  time,  after  the  failure  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
administration  in  the  spring  of  1835.  The  young  Queen 
seems  to  have  looked  to  his  counsel  with  a  sort  of  filial 
deference;  and  from  the  time  of  her  accession  to  the 
close  of  his  career,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  important 
task  of  instructing  and  guiding  his  royal  mistress  in  the 
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discharge  of  her  various  official  duties— a  task  of  great 
delicacy,  which  he  performed  with  so  much  ability  and 
success,  as  not  only  to  win  her  gratitude,  but  to  secure 
also  the  approbation  of  the  country,  and  to  disarm  the 
hostility  of  political  opponents.  'No  royal  pupil,  it  may 
be  safely  said,  ever  did  more  credit  to  a  mentor  than  did 
Queen  Victoria.  There  is  not  one  of  her  subjects  at  the 
present  day  who  will  not  admit  that  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-sue  years  Her  Majesty  has  more  than  realised  the 
Anticipations  which  were  eloquently  expressed  by  Lord 
Jlrougham  in  his  speech  on  tho  Civil  List.  He  said : — 
■ '  Not  any  one  among  you  all  can  rejoice  more  sincerely 
than  I  have  done  in  the  enthusiasm  of  affection  which 
has  burst  from  all  her  subjects  to  greet  the  accession  of 
the  reigning  monarch.  They  hare  generously  let  anti- 
cipation usurp  the  place  of  gratitude.  They  have  taken 
counsel  with  hope,  rather  than  experience.  For  as 
memory  scatters  her  sweets  with  a  cold  and  churlish 
hand,  it  has  been  found  more  pleasing  to  array  the 
object  of  the  general  love  in  the  attire  of  fancy ;  and  as 
fervent  a  devotion  has  been  kindled  towards  the  yet  un- 
tried ruler,  as  could  have  glowed  in  her  people's  bosom 
after  the  longest  and  most  glorious  reign,  in  which  she 
should  have  only  lived  and  only  governed  for  the 
country's  good;  by  some  chronic  miracle  escaping  all 
error  and  all  failure,  and  only  showering  down  blessings 
upon  mankind.  I  heartily  rejoice  in  this  enthusiasm. 
I  do  not  complain  of  it  as  premature.  I  rejoice  in  it 
because  it  must  prove  delightful  to  the  royal  object  of  it. 
I  rejoice  still  more  because  I  know  that  it  will  stimulate 
the  Queen  to  live  for  her  country,  in  order  to  earn  the 
affections  which  hare  already  been  bestowed,  and  justify 
the  opinion  which  has  been  formed,  and  is  so  fondly 
cherished  upon  trust.  But  most  chiefly  do  I  rejoice, 
because  it  extinguishes  for  ever  all  apprehensions  of  the 
English  people's  loyalty  and  trustworthiness;  puts  to 
shame  all  who  would  represent  them  as  disaffected 
towards  monarchical  institutions ;  demonstrates  the  safety 
of  entrusting  them  with  an  ample  measure  of  political 
rights;  and  teaches  to  statesmen  this  great  practical 
lesson,  that  the  more  we  extirpate  abuse  from 
system,  the  more  searching  we  make  our  reforms,  the 
more  we  endear  the  constitution  to  the  people  by 
making  them  feel  its  benefits,  the  safer  will  be  the  just 
rights  of  the  monarch  who  is  at  its  head,  and  the 
stronger  will  be  the  allegiance  of  the  subject  who  cheer- 
fully obeys."   " 

Prior  to  the  revolution,  the  sums  voted  for  the  Civil 
List  were  granted  without  any  specification  as  to  whether 
they  should  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  army, 
the  navy,  the  civil  government,  or  the  household, 
king  got  a  lump  sum,  for  carrying  on  the  government, 
defending  the  country,  and  supporting  the  royal  dig- 
nity ;  and  was  allowed  to  apportion  it  according  to  his 
own  discretion — the  plan  most  agreeable  to  on  arbitrary 
monarch.  After  the  revolution,  the  expenses  of  the  army 
and  navy  were  separately  voted,  and  the  charges  for  civil 
government  have  been  gradually  removed  from  the  Civil 
List.  At  the  accession  of  William  IV.  these  charges  were 
reduced  to  the  amount  required  for  the  expenses  of  the 


royal  household,  by  the  removal  of  the  salaries  of  the 
judges,  the  ambassadors,  and  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  together  with  a  number  of  Civil  List  pensions. 
This  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  connection  with 
the  sums  on  the  civil  list  of  former  sovereigns.  For 
examplo:  William  HI.,  Anne,  and  George  I.  had 
£700,000  a  year;  Oeorge  TJ,  and  George  III.,  £800,000, 
George  TV.,  £850,000;  William  IV.,  £300,000;  Queen 
Victoria  received  £385,000.  The  application  was  thus 
limited:  Privy  purse,  £60,000;  household  salaries  and 
retired  allowances,  £131,260 ;  household  expenses, 
£172,500;  royal  bounty,  alms,  and  special  services, 
£13,200;  leaving  an  unappropriated  balance  of  upwards 
of  £8,000  to  bo  employed  in  supplementing  any  of  the 
other  charges,  or  in  any  way  Her  Majesty  thought 
proper.  Economists  grumbled  about  the  magnitude  of 
these  allowances,  and  Lord  Melbourne  was  accused  of 
being  over-indulgent  to  the  youthful  sovereign ;  but  her 
immense  popularity  silenced  all  munnurers,  and  tho 
nation  felt  happy  to  give  her  any  amount  of  money  aha 
required. 

On  the  17th  of  July — a  week  after  the  burial  of  the 
King— the  Queen  went  in  state  to  meet  Parliament 
She  was  received  along  the  line  of  procession  with  extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm ;  and  never  on  the  accession  of  a 
sovereign  was  the  House  of  Peers  so  thronged  by  ladies 
of  rank.  A  tone  of  kindness,  mercy,  and  conciliation, 
befitting  her  youth  and  sex,  marked  her  first  speech 
from  the  throne.  She  stated  that  she  regarded  with 
peculiar  interest  tho  measures  that  had  been  brought  to 
maturity  for  the  mitigation  of  the  criminal  code,  and  the 
reduction  of  the  number  of  capital  punishments ;  pro- 
mised that  it  should  be  her  care  to  strengthen  our  in- 
stitutions, civil  and  ecclesiastical,  by  discreet  improve- 
ment, wherever  improvement  was  required,  and  to  do 
all  in  her  power  to  compose  and  allay  animosity  and 
discord.  Immediately  on  the  delivery  of  the  royal 
speech,  Parliament  was  prorogued,  in  order  to  its 
dissolution.  The  general  elections  speedily  followed, 
and  were  all  over  early  in  August.  The  ministerial 
candidates  were  accused  of  making  an  unconstitutional 
use  of  the  Queen's  name  in  their  addressee,  and  availing 
themselves  of  her  popularity  to  strengthen  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Government,  and  the  Conservatives  asserted 
that  the  Queen  had  no  partiality  for  her  present  ad- 
visers; whom  she  found  in  office,  and  bore  with  only 
till  Sir  Robert  Feel  and  his  colleagues  would  feel  strong 
enough  to  take  their  places. 

On  tho  9th  November  the  Queen  honoured  the  City 
with  her  presence  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  banquet,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  costly  displays  of  civic  magnificence 
ou  record.  Business  was  suspended  in  London,  the 
streets  along  the  line  of  procession  were  crowded  fo 
excess,  the  windows  of  the  houses  were  thronged  with 
fair  spectators,  and  it  was  evident  that  all  the  unplea- 
sant associations  connected  with  royalty  which  had  been 
created  during  the  last  two  reigns,  were  now  completely 
obliterated  by  the  presence  of  tho  Queen,  from  whose 
accession  the  monarchy  seemed  to  have  gained  a  new 
lease  of  existence 
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The  Parliament  met  on  the  loth  November,  when 
Hi.  Abercrombie  was  unanimously  re-elected  Speaker. 
On  the  20th,  the  Queen  opened  the  now  Parliament 
in  person.  In  the  1070!  speech,  the  serious  attention 
of  the  Legislature  was  requested  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  state  of  the  province  of  Lower  Canada, 
which  had  now  become  a  question  so  urgent,  that  it 
could  not  be  any  longer  deferred.  The  demands  of  the 
habitant  of  that  province  wore  so  extravagant  that  they 
■wore  regarded  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  revolutionary. 
"Look,"  said  he,  "at  the  position  of  Lower  Canada, 
commanding  the  entrance  of  the  mouth  of  the  St 
Lawrence,  and  then  ask  if  a  population  of  half  a  tniBion 
had  a  right  to  insist  upon  a  measure  which,  in  the  heart 
of  the  British  colonies  of  North  America,  would  establish 
a  Trench  republic"  They  demanded,  not  only  that  the 
Executive  Council  should  be  responsible  to  the  House  of 
JAep resen tutivee,  but  also  that  the  Senate,  or  Upper 
House,  then  nominated  by  the  Crown,  should  be  elected 
by  the  people.  The  home  Government,  sustained  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
rejected  the  demand;  and  when  the  news  reached 
Canada,  the  Lower  Frovmos  was  quickly  in  a  flame 
of  rebellion.  Violent  harangues  were  delivered  to 
excited  assemblies  of  armed  men,  who  were  called 
upon  to  imitate  the  glorious  example  of  the  United 
States,  and  break  the  yoke  of  English  oppression. 
Papineau,  the  Canadian  O'CouneU,  was  the  centre  of  a 
dramatic  scene  at  St.  Charles,  in  the  county  of  Richelieu. 
Ho  stood  at  the  foot  of  a  column,  which  was  surmounted 
by  a  oap  of  liberty,  where  he  was  presented  with  an  ad- 
dress by  a  monster  meeting,  composed  of  the  "  sent  of 
liberty,"  who  had  marched  in  bands  to  the  column,  on 
which  they  placed  their  hands,  and  vowed  eternal  devo- 
tion to  the  service  of  their  country.  They  also  went  in 
procession  through  the  streets  of  Montreal,  their  leaders 
adopting  all  possible'  sort*  of  devices  for  exciting  them  to 
revolt ;  the  discontented  being  encouraged,  as  may  be 
easily  supposed,  by  many  warm  sympathisers  among 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Fortunately,  disaffec- 
tion in  the  Upper  Provinces  was  confined  to  a  minority. 
The  Loyalists  held  counter  demonstrations  at  Montreal ; 
regiments  of  volunteers  to  support  the  Government-end 
maintain  British  connection  were  rapidly  formed,  and 
filled  up  by  brave  men,  determined  to  lay  down  their 
lives  for  the  fair  young  Queen  who  now  demanded  their 
allegiance.  Sir  Francis  Head  had  so  much  confidence 
in  tho  inhabitants  of  the  Upper  Provinces,  that  he  sent 
all  the  regular  troops  into  Lower  Canada,  for  the  purpose 
of  suppressing  the  insurrection.  A  small  force,  wider 
the  command  of  Colonel  Gore,  enoountsred  1,600  of  the 
rebels  so  strongly  posted  in  atone  houses  in  the  villages 
of  St.  Denis  and  St  Charles,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
retreat  before  the  well-directed  fire  from  the  windows, 
with  the  loss  of  six  killed  and  ten  wounded,  leaving 
their  only  field-piece  behind.  Among  the  wounded  was 
Lieutenant  Weir,  who  was  barbarously  murdered  by  the 
insurgents.  At  St  Charles,  Colonel  WetheraU,  at  the 
head  of  another  detachment,  stormed  the  stronghold  of 
the  rebels,  and  completely  routed  them,  after  an  obsti- 


nate resistance,  and  with  a  loss  of  only  three  killed  sad 
eighteen  wounded.  Tho  village  was  burned,  and  the  mwb 
of  the  decisive  success  of  the  troops  so  alarmed  the  rebeb 
at  St.  Denis,  that  they  precipitately  fled,  tho  leaden 
escaping  into  the  United  States.  The  strength  of  the 
insurgents,  however,  lay  in  the  country  of  the  Two 
Mountains,  where  they  were  pursued  by  Sir  John  Col- 
borne  in  person,  with  a  farce  of  13,000  men,  including 
volunteers.  Many  of  them  took  to  flight  at  his  ap- 
proach, inahnfang  their  commander  Qirod,  who,  on  bang 
punned  and  captured,  shot,  himaelf.  Bat  400  rebels,  con- 
raanded  by  Dr.  Chsnisr,  took  up  a  position  in  a  chord 
and  some  other  buildings,  around  which  they  erected 
barricades,  and  there  made  a  desperate  resistance  for 
two  hours.  Their  defences  ware  soon  demolished  by  the 
artillery,  the  building*  were  set  on  Are,  and  they  were 
driven  by  the  flames  upon  the  pornts  of  the  British 
bayonets,  when  100  of  those  brave  follows  were  Killed, 
and  120  taken  prisoners.  Next  day  the  British 
troops  proceeded  to  another  stronghold  of  the  rebels, 
St  Benoit,  which  they  found  abandoned,  and  to  which 
the  exasperated  loyalists  set  fire.  "  Thus,"  wrote  Lord 
Goeford,  "  have  the  measures  adopted  for  putting  down 
this  ruthless  revolt  been  crowned  with  success.  Wherever 
an  armed  body  has  shown  itself,  it  has  been  completer 
dispersed;  the  principal  leaders  and  instigators  hm 
been  killed,  taken,  or  forced  into  exile;  there  n  10 
longer  a  head,  or  concert,  or  organisation.  Amonjrtho 
deluded  and  betrayed  haHtont,  all  the  newspaper  organ* 
of  revolution  in  the  provinces,  the  Vtndicie,  Xintne, 
and  Liberate,  are  no  longer  in  existence,  having  ceased 
to  appear  in  the  commencement  of  the  trouble ;  and  m 
the  short  space  of  a  month,  a  rebellion  which  at  first 
wore  so  threatening  em  aspect  has,  with  much  less  \m 
of  life  than  could  have  been  expected,  been  enertnallT 
put  down."  Papineau,  the  leader  of  the  insurrection, 
had  escaped  to  New  York. 

Sir  Francis  Head  had  made  a  somewhat  dangeraos 
experiment  in  denuding  Upper  Canada  of  troops,  con- 
ceiving it  to  be  his  duty  to  lay  before  the  American 
people  the  incontrovertible'  fact  that,  by  the  removal  of 
Her  Majesty's  forces,  and  by  the  surrender  of  600 
stand  of  arms  to  the  civil  authorities,  the  people  of 
Upper  Canada  had  virtually  been  granted  an  oppor- 
tunity of  revolting;  consequently,  as  the  British  a*>- 
stitntion  had  been  protected  solely  by  the  sovereign 
will  of  the  people,  it  became,  even  by  the  greatest 
of  all  republican  maxims,  the  only  law  of  the  land. 
This  was  not  done,  however,  without  an  attempt  *t 
revolt,  made1  chiefly  by  Irish  Boman  Catholics.  Tk 
leader  of  this  movement  was  W.  L.  Mackenzie,  the 
editor  of  a  newspaper,  who  hisaed  a  proclamation, 
calling  upon  the  people  to  take  up  arms,  if  they  loved 
freedom,  and  wished  for  perpetual  peace,  and  "* 
government,  founded  upon  tihA  eternal  heaven-bora 
principles  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  exhorting  them  to 
"pnt  down  the  villains"  who  oppressed  and  cnsUred 
the  country,  as  they  would  put  down  thieves  and  mur- 
derers. On  the  night  of  the  3rd  December,  183T,  ibis 
leader  marched  at  tho  head  of  660  rebels,  from  Mont- 
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gomery's  Tavern,  bis  head-quarters,  upon  Toronto, 
haying  initiated  the  war  by  the  murder  of  Colonel 
fcloadio.  When  they  approached,  the  Governor  was  in 
bed  and  asleep.  Hurriedly  dressing,  and  spreading  the 
alarm  as  he  went,  he  hastened  to  the  Town-hall,  where  tho 
.inns  were  deposited,  and  which  were  very  near  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  rebels.  The  first  man  he  met  was  the 
thief  Justice,  whh  a  musket  on  his  shoulder.  In  a  few 
minutes  as  many  loyalists  bad  arrived  as  were  sufficient 
to  make  a  formidable  show  at  the  windows  of  the  Town- 
hall  and  of  the  adjoining  houses,  which  led  the  in- 
surgents to  believe  that  the  place  was  occupied  by  a 
much  larger  force.  They  accordingly  hesitated  to 
attack,  and  retired  from  the  place,  committing  various 
outrages  on  their  Way,  such  as  robbing  mails,  and  setting 
fire  to  houses.  In  the  meantime,  dispatches  were  sent 
to  Colonel  Allan  M'Nab,  who  then  commanded  the 
militia,  while  the  "  fiery  cross"  was  borne  swiftly 
through  the  townships  and  parishes,  calling  forth  a  lovy 
fji  maw  of  the  loyal  inhabitants,  who  rushed  to  (he 
defence  of  the  capital.  This  occurred  on  the  4th  of 
December,  and  on  the  7th  Colonel  M'Nab  marched  out 
and  attacked  the  rebels  at  Montgomery's  Tavern,  where, 
all  being  armed  with  rifles,  they  were  strongly  posted. 
M'Nab' s  force,  consisting  of  militiamen  and  volunteers, 
attacked  them  vigorously,  and  after  a  brave  resistance, 
droyo  them  out  of  the  building  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  Mackenzie  fled  in  disguise  to  Buffalo,  in  New 
York;  a  largo  number  of  the  rebels  were  taken  prisoners, 
but  almost  immediately  released,  and  sent  to  their 
homes.  The  most  extraordinary  thing  connected  with 
this  event  was  that  the  loyalists  did  not  lose  a  single 


It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  loyalty  of  the  British 
settlors  in  Upper  Canada  shone  forth  with  the  most 
(hholrous  devotion  to  the  throne  of  the  Queen.  The 
moment  the  news  arrived  of  Mackenzie's  attack  upon 
Toronto,  the  militia  everywhere  seized  their  arms, 
mustered  in  companies,  and  from  Niagara,  Gore,  Lake 
Shireve,  and  many  other  places,  set  out  on  their  march 
in  the  deep  snow  in  the  depth  of  winter.  They  waited 
for  no  call  from  the  Government.  It  was  enough  for 
them  to  know  that  rebels  were  in  arms  against  their 
Sovereign,  and  that  their  services  might  be  neoessary. 
The  Scotch  Highlanders  from  Glengarry  mustered  900 
strong,  and  had  marched  100  miles  through  tho  enow, 
oarrying  their  arms  and  provisions,  when  they  received 
intelligence  that  the  insurrection  was  put  down.  So 
great  was  the  excitement,  so  enthusiastic  the  loyalty, 
that  in  three  days  10,000  armed  volunteers  had  assem- 
bled at  Toronto.  There  was,  however,  no  further  occa- 
sion for  their  services  in  that  place,  and  even  the  scat- 
tered remnants  of  the  insurrection  would  have  been 
extinguished  but  for  the  interference  of  filibustering 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  who  were  then  called 
"sympathisers,"  and  who  had  assembled  in  consider- 
able numbers  along  tho  Niagara  river.  Thoy  issued 
proclamations  in  the  name  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, offering  100  dollars  and  300  acres  of  the  best  land 
in  Canada  to  every  ono  who  would  join  the  Republicans. 


They  declared  that  there  were  ten  million 
tile  land  at  their  disposal,  with  other  vast  rt 
country  more  extensive  and  rich  in  natural  treasures 
than  the  United  Kingdom  or  old  France.  They  had  estab- 
lished their  head-quarters  on  Navy  Island  in  the  Niagara 
River,  about  two  miles  above  the  mils,  having  taken  pos- 
session of  it  on  the  13th  of  December,  and  made  it  their 
chief  depot  of  arms  and  provisions,  the  latter  of  which  they 
brought  from  the  American  shore  by  means  of  a  small 
steamer  called  the  Caroline.  They  had  one  gun,  which 
they  employed  in  cannonading  Chippawa,  about  GOO  yards 
distant  on  the  British  side.  Colonel  M'Nab  resolved  to 
destroy  the  Caroline,  and  to  root  out  the  nest  of  pirates 
by  which  she  was  employed.  On  the  28th  of  December 
a  party  of  militia  found  her  moored  opposite  Fort 
Schlosser,  on  the  American  side,  strongly  guarded  by 
bodies  of  armed  men,  both  on  board  and  on  shore. 
Lieutenant  Drew  commanded  the  British  party,  and 
after  a  fierce  conflict  the  vessel  was  boarded  and  cap- 
tured, a  number  of  those  who  manned  her  being  taken 
prisoners.  These  being  removed,  the  British  set  tho 
vessel  on  fire,  and  the  flaming  mass  was  swept  down 
tho  rapids,  and  precipitated  into  the  unfathomable 
abyss  below.  According  to  the  American  version  of 
this .  affair,  the  British  had  made  an  unprovoked 
and  most  wanton  attack  upon  an  unarmed  vessel 
belonging  to  a  neighbouring  state,  on  American  terri- 
tory, at  a  time  of  profound  peace ;  and  though  the  vessel 
was  filled  with  a  helpless  crowd  of  innocent  women  and. 
children,  it  was  set  on  fire  with  its  living  human  cargo, 
which  was  hurled  with  horrifying  shrieks  over  the  Falls 
of  Niagara.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  indignation 
excited,  throughout  tho  States  by  tho  announcement  of 
th™  awful  catastrophe  in  tho  newspapers.  The  truth 
came  out  by  degrees,  and  the  American  President, 
Yanburen,  issupd  a  proclamation  on  the  oth  of  January, 
1838,  warning  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  that  if 
they  interfered  in  any  unlawful  manner  with  the  affairs 
of-tiie  neighbouring  British  provinces,  they  would  render 
themselves  liable  to  arrest  and  punishment. 

Such  was .  the  state  of  things  in  Canada  which  tho 
Imperial  Parliament  was  called  upon  to  consider  in  the 
spring  of  1838.  The  first  feeling  which  the  news  of  the 
insurrection  produced  in  England  was  one  of  alarm; 
the  next  was  that  all  the  forces  that  could  be  spared 
should  be  immediately  dispatched  for  the  purpose  of 
crushing  the  revolt;  and  a  ship  of  the  hue  was  employed 
for  the  first  time  in  carrying  a  battalion  of  800  Guards 
across  the  Atlantic.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  censured 
the  Government  for  not  having  had  a  sufficient  military 
force  to  preserve  the  peace-  in  Canada,  and  used  the  oft- 
lepeated  expression,  that  a  great  nation  cannot  make  a 
little  war. 

On  the  22nd  of  January  Lord  John  Russell  moved  for 
leave"  to  bring  in  a  bill  suspending  the  constitution  in 
Lower  Canada,  and  providing  for  the  future  government 
of  that  provinoe,  with  a  view  to  effecting  a  satisfactory 
settlement -of  theoffaii-s  of  the  colony.  Ho  elated  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  resolved  to  send  out  an 
experienced  statesman,  of  high  character  and  position, 
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and  of  -well-known  popular  eympathios,  with  ample 
powers,  and  that  Lord  Durham  had  been  selected  for 
the  purpose,  and  had  consented  to  go.  That  noble 
lord  himself  stated  that  he  accepted  tho  onerous 
charge  with  inexpressible  reluctance ;  and  that  he  felt 
that  "he  could  accomplish  it  only  by  the  cordial  and 
energetic  support  of  his  noblo  friends,  the  members 
of  Her  Majesty's  Cabinet,  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  and  the  generous  forbearance  of 
tho  noblo  lords  opposite  to  whom  he  had  been  always 
politically  opposed."  He  went,  ho  said,  in  the  first  place, 
to  restore  the  supremacy  of  tho  law,  and  next,  to  be  the 
humble  instrument  in  conferring  upon  the  British  North 
American  provinces  such  a  free  and  liberal  constitution 
as  should  place  them  on  the  same  scale  of  independence 
as  the  rest  of  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain.  The 
Government  measure  was  carried  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  a  majority  of  262  to  16,  and  unanimously 
in  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  Lord  High  Commissioner  immediately  proceeded 
on  his  great  mission,  and  after  a  tedious  voyage  landed 
at  Quebec  on  the  29th  of  May.  He  took  with  him,  as 
his  private  secretary,  Mr.  Charles  Duller,  a  man  of 
singular  ability,  an  ardent  friend  of  free  institutions, 
gifted  with  a  large  mind  and  generous  sympathies,  and 
a  spirit  that  rose  superior  to  all  party  considerations. 
Two  more  suitable  men  could  scarcely  have  been  found 
for  such  a  work.  But  they  were  destined  to  encounter 
difficulties  at  the  very  threshold,  which  embittered 
everything  to  the  mind  of  Lord  Durham,  broke 
down  his  health  and  spirits,  and  hastened  his  early 
death.  He  found  on  his  arrival  116  state  prisoners, 
whose  trial  had  been  postponed,  awaiting  his  instruc- 
tions. How  were  they  to  be  dealt  with  P  It  was  quite 
certain,  from  cases  that  had  already  occurred,  that  they 
would  not  be  convicted  by  any  jury  in  Lower  Canada, 
no  matter  how  strong  the  evidence  against  them.  The 
greater  their  guilt  in  the  oye  of  the  law,  the  greater 
would  be  their  merit  in  the  eyes  of  the  jury.  Were 
they  to  be  tried  by  court  martial  P  That  was  a  course 
savouring  of  despotism,  to  which  Lord  Durham  was 
perhaps  the  more  averse  from  the  feet  that  his  powers 
were  so  unlimited.  The  Colonial  Government  had  shown 
itself  very  lenient  in  liberating  hundreds  of  prisoners  on 
the  spot,  without  any  punishment.  Most  of  those 
detained  were  charged  with  being  the  chief  promoters  of 
the  rebellion,  who,  if  let  loose  on  the  country,  would  in 
all  probability  renew  their  dangerous  agitation,  with  the 
feeling  that  the  Government  was  either  unable  or  un- 
willing to  punish  treason.  Was  there  any  other  alter- 
native but  a  general  amnesty,  or  trial  before  the  ordi- 
nary tribunals,  in  a  country  where,  to  adopt  the  words 
of  Lord  Durham,  "  trial  by  jury  existed  only  to  defeat 
the  ends  of  justice,  and  provoke  the  righteous  scorn  and 
indignation  of  the  community  P  "  Yes ;  they  might  be 
tried  by  a  packed  jury,  or  they  might  be  banished 
without  any  trial  at  all,  as  they  were  taken  in  the 
very  act  of  rebellion.  From  the  former,  the  honest 
nature  of  Lord  Durham  revolted;  the  latter  was  the 
coarse  adopted.    On  the  86th  of  June  the  Lord  High 


Commissioner  published  an  ordinance,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  Wolfred  Nelson,  and  seven  other  persons 
therein  named,  had  acknowledged  their  guilt,  and  sub- 
mitted themselves  to  Her  Majesty's  pleasure ;'  that  .Fa- 
pineau,  with  fifteen  others,  had  absconded.  The  former 
were  sentenced  to  bo  transported  to  Bermuda  during 
pleasure,  there  to  be  submitted  to  such  restraints  cs 
might  be  thought  fit ;  the  latter,  if  they  should  return 
to  Canada,  were  to  be  put  to  death  without  further 
trial.  In  each  of  these  cases  an  unfortunate  error  wna 
committed.  The  Lord  High  Commissioner  had  no  legal 
authority  out  of  Canada,  and  could  not  order  the  deten- 
tion of  any  one  at  Bermuda ;  and  to  doom  men  to  be 
put  to  death  without  further  trial,  was  denounced  in 
Parliament,  by  Lord  Brougham  and  others,  as  uncon 
stitutional.  Lord  Brougham  described  it  as  "  an  appal- 
ling fact."  Such  a  proceeding,  he  said,  was  "  contrary 
to  every  principle  of  justice,  and  was  opposed  to  the 
genius  and  spirit  of  English  law,  which  humanely  sup- 
posed every  accused  party  to  be  innocent  until  he  was 
proved  to  be  guilty."  His  reasons  for  the  course  he  bad 
adopted  wore  given  by  Lord  Durham,  in  a  despatch  to  Ike 
Home  Secretary,  dated  June  29th.  The  British  party,  ho 
said,  did  not  require  sanguinary  punishment;  but  they 
desired  security  for  the  future,  and  the  certainty  that  the 
returning  tran<Iuillity  of  the  province  would  not  bo  ar- 
rested by  the  machinations  of  the  ringleaders  of  rebellion, 
either  there  or  in  the  United  States.  He  said ;  "  I  did 
not  think  it  right  to  transport  these  persons  to  a  conrkt 
colony,  for  two  reasons;  first,  because  it  was  affixing 
a  character  of  moral  infamy  on  their  acts,  which  public 
opinion  did  not  sanction ;  and,  secondly,  because  I  hold 
it  to  be  impolitic  to  force  on  the  colony  itself  persons 
who  would  bo  looked  on  in  tho  light  of  political  martyrs, 
and  thus  acquire  perhaps  a  degree  of  influence,  which 
might  be  applied  to  evil  uses,  in  a  community  composed 
of  such  dangerous  elements." 

The  ordinance  was  disallowed  at  home.  "  I*rd 
Melbourne's  cabinet  depended  for  its  existence  on 
the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  members;  and  they  sym 
patbised  with  their  brethren  in  Lower  Canada.  "The 
Tories,"  says  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  "  exasperated  by 
the  loss  of  office,  and  the  retention  of  it  by  their  oppo- 
nents, when  they  could  only  command  so  small  * 
majority,  eagerly  laid  hold  of  any  slip  in  administra- 
tion to  drive  ministers  into  a  minority,  and  compel 
them  to  resign.  Lord  Brbngham,  who  had  never  for- 
given his  former  colleagues  tho  constitution  of  the 
cabinet  without  his  forming  a  part  of  it,  signalised 
himself  by  the  extreme  bitterness  with  which  he  headed 
the  onslaught.  Lord  Durham,  in  the  hour  of  his  need, 
was  far  from  experiencing  either  the  '  cordial  and  sincere 
support  of  his  noble  friends  in  the  cabinet,'  or  'tie 
generous  forbearance  of  the  noble  lords  opposite,'  ou 
which  he  had  relied  when  he  set  out  on  his  arduous  mis 
sion.  Thei'esnltwasthat.afterprotracteddebatesinbotri 
Houses  of  Parliament,  which  occupied  the  whole  of  lhs 
summer,  and  fill  up  nearly  500  pages  of  tho  Parliamen- 
tary Proceedings,  the  ordinance  was  annulled  by  Act  of 
Parliament ;  but  an  Act  was  passed  indemnifying  Lord 
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Durham  and  tho  Canadian  authorities.  The  majority 
in  the  Commons  was  so  largo  that  tho  opposition 
did  not  venture  on  a  division ;  and  in  the  Lords  the 
disallowance  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  54  to  36." 

This  result  occurred  on  the  10th  of  August,  and  Lord 
Durham  saw  the  astounding  news  first  in  the  Ameri- 
can newspapers.  Lords  Melbourne  and  Glenelg  softened 
the  matter  to  him  as  well  as  they  could ;  tho  former 
communicated  the  intelligence  with  tho  greatest  regret 
and  the  deepest  apprehension  as  to  its  consequences. 
Lord  Durham  betrayed  his  mortification  unwisely  in  a 
proclamation  which  he  immediately  issued.  As  tho 
banishment  was  on  exception  to  the  general  amnesty  he 
had  published,  he  informed  the  prisoners  at  Bermuda 
that  Her  Majesty,  being  advised  to  refuse  her  assent  to 
the  exceptions,  the  amnesty  existed  without  qualifica- 
tion, and  added — "  No  impediment,  therefore,  exists  to 
tho  return  of  the  persons  who  have  made  the  most  dis- 
tinctive admission  of  guilt,  or  have  been  excluded  by 
me  from  the  province  on  account  of  the  danger  to 
which  it  would  bo  exposed  by  their  presence." 

Lord  Durham  at  once  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Poulett  Thomson,  afterwards  Lord  Sydenham,  who 
fully  adopted  his  enlightened  policy,  which  was  ably  ex- 
pounded in  an  important  report,  said  to  be  from  tho  pen 
of  Mr.  Charles  Buller.  It  was  characterised  by  profound 
statesmanship,  and  was  the  basis  of  the  sound  policy 
which  has  mado  united  Canada  a  great  and  flourishing 
State.  Sir  "William  Molesworth,  a  philosophic  states- 
man, who  wrote  much  of  colonial  questions,  had  strongly 
advocated  the  abandonment  of  our  American  colonies, 
and  contended  that  the  advantages  of  an  amicable  sepa- 
ration between  the  two  countries  would  bo  great.  He 
thought  that  their  proximity  to  the  United  States  would 
always  make  them  a  source  of  weakness,  the  central 
government  of  the  Union  not  being  ablo  to  control  the 
action  of  American  citizens  in  spreading  disaffection. 
Ho  was  correct  enough  in  his  views  so  far  as  the  Union 
is  concerned,  but  greatly  miscalculated  the  effect  of 
American  sympathy  upon  Canadian  loyalty,  when  he 
said,  "  How  powerful  soever  the  contral  government  of 
the  United  States  may  be  when  it  goes  along  with  the 
wishes  of  the  peoplo,  it  is  most  feeble  when  tho  people 
aro  opposed  or  indifferent  to  its  commands,  or  when  one 
or  more  of  the  sovereign  states  are  desirous  of  evading 
its  decrees.  How  anxious  soever  it  may  be,  from  ge- 
neral views  of  policy,  to  prevent  all  interference  with 
the  affaire  of  Canada — all  hostilities  with  this  country — 
yet  its  people  will  see  in  this  struggle  but  a  repetition  of 
their  own  glorious  struggle  for  independence;  they  will 
behold  in  tho  conduct  of  England  towards  Canada  the 
sequel  of  those  despotic  and  unjust  principles  which,  a 
little  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  caused  them  to 
shake  off  our  yoke."  Lord  Durham  and  Mr.  Buller 
differed  from  Sir  W.  Molesworth  in  their  view  of 
the  colonial  question.  The  former  considered  that 
the  "  experiment  of  keeping  colonies  and  governing 
them  well  ought  at  least  to  have  a  fair  trial  ere  we 
abandon  for  ever  the  vast  dominions  which  might 
supply  the  wonts  of  our  surplus  population,  and  raise 


up  millions  of  fresh  consumers  of  our  manufactures  and 
of  producers  of  a  supply  for  our  wants.  The  warmest 
admirers  and  the  strongest  opponents  of  republican  in- 
stitutions, admit  or  assert  that  the  amazing  prosperity 
of  the  United  Suites  is  less  owing  to  their  form  of 
government  than  to  the  unlimited  supply  of  fertile  land, 
which  maintains  succeeding  generations  in  an  undinu- 
nishing  affluence  of  fertile  soil.  A  region  as  large  and  as 
fertile,"  said  Lord  Durham,  "is  open  to  your  majesty's 
subjects  in  your  majesty's  American  dominions."  Events 
havo  completely  justified  the  policy  advocated  by  him 
and  fortunately  adopted  by  the  imperial  government. 

It  would  have  been  well  if  the  home  government  and 
the  parliament  had  not  controlled  and  humiliated  him 
in  the  fulfilment  of  his  mission  ;  for  in  respect  to  the 
rebellion  the  events  which  immediately  followed  his  de- 
parture vindicated,  at  least,  the  prudence  of  his  policy. 
He  sailed  from  Quebec  on  the  1st  of  November ;  and  tho 
returned  prisoners  from  Bermuda  showed  their  sense  of 
the  leniency  with  which  they  had  been  treated  by  im- 
mediately re-organising  the  rebellion.  Four  hundred 
insurgents  captured  Mr.  Ellis,  a  largo  landed  proprietor, 
and  carried  him  off  as  a  hostage.  A.  body  of  rebels  had 
taken  up  a  position  at  Ziough-Na-Waga,  an  Indian 
village.  The  Indians  were  at  church,  but  hearing 
of  the  presence  of  the  insurgents,  thoy  immediately 
raised  the  war-whoop,  attacked,  and  dispersed  them, 
making  seventy  prisoners.  Four  thousand  insurgents 
had  assembled  at  Napier  Yilhv  under  the  command  of 
Wolfred  Nelson,  Dr.  Cote,  and  others,  but  in  a  few  days 
they  retired,  having  issued  a  proclamation  of  independ- 
ence, with  a  republican  form  of  government,  the  coafis- 
eation  of  the  crown  lands  and  the  clergy  reserves,  &c 
In  their  retreat  they,  attacked  a  much  smaller  body  of 
loyalists,  who  had  taken  possession  of  the  church  of 
Odelle,  but  these  brave  men  repulsed  them,  killing  fifty 
and  wounding  twice  that  number.  Sir  John  Colborne, 
the  commander-in-chief,  who  had,  on  Lord  Durham'ii 
doparture,  assumed  provisionally  the  government  of  the 
colonies,  bore  witness,  in  his  despatches,  to  tho  humane 
and  creditable  conduct  of  the  insurgents ;  for,  though 
they  were  at  first  12,000  strong,  and  had  Mr.  Ellis  and 
nearly  100  loyalists  in  their  poweT  for  several  days,  no 
deeds  of  cruelty  were  perpetrated,  and -when  the  insur 
rection  was  suppressed,  tho  prisoners  were  released,  and 
shown  the  shortest  way  to  rejoin  their  friends.  The 
American  sympathisers  made  an  aggressive  movement 
on  the  12th  of  November,  when  a  body  of  300,  with 
several  pieces  of  artillery,  crossed  the  St.  .Lawrence  at 
Prescott,  where  they  were  attacked  by  three  armed 
steamers,  under  Captain  Sandon,  B.N.,  and  Colonel 
Young,  and  compelled  to  retire,  when  .they  took  up 
their  position  in  a  stone  house,  from  which  they  could 
not  be  dislodged  till  reinforcements  came,  with  three  of 
four  guns  under  Dundas.  After  a  sharp  contest,  the 
place  was  evacuated,  the  British  having  taken  lo9 
prisoners,  of  whom  131  were  Americans.  Other 
attempts  were  made  during  the  month  of  December 
by  the  "  sympathisers,"  but  they  were  all  defeated,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  year  hostilities  were  terminated; 
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not,  however,  without  the  loss  of  a  number  of  valuable 
Uvea  on  both  aides,  which  strikingly  illustrated  the  foot 
that  there  is  neither  mercy  nor  humanity  in  undue 
leniency  at  the  commencement  of  an  insurrection. 
Vigorous  action,  and  a  stern  execution  of  the  law,  may 
save  the  lives  of  hundreds,  and  prevent  the  horrors  of  a 
civil  war.  The  government  had  now  to  deal  with  753 
political  prisoners,  who  were  British  subjects.  Of  these 
only  twelve  of  the  principal  offenders  wers  ultimately 
brought  to  trial,  of  whom  ten  were  sentenced  to  death, 
but  only  two,  Cardinal  and  Dugnette,  were  executed. 
The  persons  convicted  of  treason,  or  political  felony,  in 
Upper  Canada,  from  the  1st  of  October,  18X7,  to  the  1st 
of  November,  1838,  were  disposed  of  as  follows: — par- 
doned on  giving  security,  140;  sentenced  to  confine- 
ment in  penitentiary,  14;  sentenced  to  banishment,  18; 
transported  to  Von  Diemsn's  land,  27 ;  escaped  from 
Fort  Henry,  12.  The  Ameriuan  prisoners  had  boon  sent 
to  Kingston,  and  tried  by  court  martial  on  the  24th  of 
November,  four  of  them  were  sentonood  to  death,  and 
executed,  complaining  of  the  deception  that  hod  been 
practised  on  them  with  regard  to  the  strength  of  the 
anti-British  party,  And  the  prospects  of  the  enterprise. 
Five  others  were  subsequently  found  guilty  and  exe- 
cuted. The  American  government,  though  deprecating 
those  executions  on  grounds  of  humanity,  disclaimed' 
all  sanction  or  encouragement  of  such  piratical  inva- 
sion?, and  denied  any  desire  on  its  part  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  Canada. 

Out  of  these  troubles  arose  a  new  state  of  things,  a 
new  era  of  peace  and  prosperity.  Lord  Durham  saw 
that  disaffection  and  disturbance  had  arisen  from  the 
animosity  of  race  and  religion,  exasperated  by  favorit- 
ism in  the  government,  and  the  dispensation  of 
patronage  through  "  a  family  compact."  He  recom- 
mended a  liberal,  comprehensive,  impartial,  and  nuaec- 
tarian  policy,  with  the  union  of  the  two  provinces  under 
one  legislature.  It  was  a  revolution  quite  unexpected 
by  both  parties.  The  disaffected  French  Catholics 
feared,  as  the  consequence  of  their  defeat,  a  rule  of 
military  repression ;  the  British  Protestants  hoped  for 
the  firm  establishment  of  their  ascendancy.  Both 
were  disappointed — the  latter  very  painfully,  when, 
notwithstanding  their  efforts  and  sacrifices  for  the 
maintenance  of  British  power,  they  saw  Papineau, 
the  arch-traitor,  whom  they  would  have  hanged, 
attorney  -  general  in  the  new  government. 
Papineau  was  bached  by  a  strung  party  of  radical 
reformers  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Mr.  Boebuck, 
who  acted  as  agent  for  the  Canadians,  was  his  ardent 
advocate.  In  one  of  his  vehement  speeches 
Canadian  question,  he  said,  "  Sir,  I  am  nob  one  of  those 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  deserting  a  friend 
In  his  most  prosperous  days  I  have  thought  myself 
honoured  by  tho  friendship  of  Mr.  Papineau ;  and  when 
I  review  the  political  career  of  that  man,  raised,  as  he 
his  been,  to  eminence  by  the  sole  power  of  his  intellect. 


he  denounced,  in  strong  language,  the  contract  of  your 
colonial  administration.  I  myself  have  equally  con- 
demned that  administration.  And  if  there  be  guilt  in 
saying  that  Canada  has  been  ill  governed,  that  .griev- 
ances hare  been  left  unredressed,  that  her  oppressors 
ore  men  ever  cruel  and  now  exasperated,  I,  sir,  am 
willing  to  partake  of  that  guilt.  Talk  to  me  of  being- 
frightened  at  being  called  a  traitor,  at  being  tent  that 
my  life  is  forfeited,  at  the  newspapers  setting  forth  that 
to  be  sent  to  the  Tower !  The  government  organs 
and  other  portions  of  the  press  have  endeavoured  to 
excite  the  people  against  me,  and  to  induce  them  to 
believe  that  I  and  my  friends  could  desire  that  which 
England  must  view  as  dishonourable.  Do  yen  think 
that  I  am  to  be  frightened  by  such  petty  warfare  f    If  I 

guilty,  why  are  there  not  some  who  dare  accuse  me 
lawfully?  My  papers  have  bean  seised :  let  them,  be 
produced.  I  have  net  run  away,  because  I  know  that 
there  is  a  jury  in  Bngtond  who  will  render  justice  to 
the  accused."  * 

The  new  eonatitatkm  was  proclaimed  in  Canada  on 
tho  10th  of  February,  1841 ;  and  the  admirable  manner 

which  it  has  worked  proves  that  Lord  Durham,  its 
author,  was  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  colony, 

he  hod  been  of  the  mother  country  by  his  labours 
in  bringing  about  the  revolution  embodied  in  tho  Esform 
Act.  The  contrast  which  ha  remarked  and  so  well  de- 
scribed between  the  two  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence, 
resulting  from  self-govern  meat  on  one  side,  and  the 
want  of  it  on  the  other,  no  lunger  exists.  "The 
superiority,"  said  he,  "  of  fhe  condition  of  oar  neigh- 
bours is  peramrable  throughout  fhe  whole  extent  of  our 
North  American  territory.  Even  the  ancient  city  of 
Montreal  will  not  bear  a  comparison  with  Buffalo,  a 
creation  of  yesterday.  There  ie  but  one  railroad  in  all 
British  North  America — that  between  Lake  Cham  pi  sin 
and  tho  St,  Lawrence— and  it  is  only  fiftem  miles  tone. 
The  people  on  the  frontier  ore  poor  and  scattered, 
separated  by  vast  forests,  without  towns  or  markets,  and 
almost  destitute  of  roads,  bring  in  mean  houses,  and 
with  no  apparent  means  of  improving  their  condition. 
On  the  American,  side,  an  the  other  hand,  all  is  activity 
and  bustle.  The  forest  has  been  widely  cleared ;  every 
year  numerous  settlements  aro  formed,  and  thousands 
of  farms  created  out  of  the  waste.  The  country  is  inter- 
sected by  oommun  roads ;  canals  and  rail-roads  are 
finished  or  in  the  course  of  formation.  The  observer  is 
surprised  at  the  number  of  harbours  on  the  lakes  and 
the  multitude  of  vessels  they  contain,  while  bridges, 
artificial  landing-places,  and  commodious  wharfs,  an 
farmed  in  all  directions  as  Boon  as  required.  Good 
houses,  mills,  inns,  warehouses,  villages,  towns,  and 
even  great  cities,  almost  eoem  to  spring  out  of  the  desert. 
Every  village  has  its  school-house  and  place  of  public 
worship ;  every  town  has  many  of  both,  with  its  town- 
ship  buildings,  book-stores,  and  probably  one  « 


banks,  and  newspapers ;  and  the  cities,  with  their  fine 
without  the  employment  of  one  single  diegraoeftd  pro-    churches,  great  hotels,  great  exchanges,  court-houses. 

Deeding,  I  look  in  vain  through  the  whole  of  that  career ■  -    ■     

for  one  act  which  deserves  reprobation.     True  it  in  that  I  *  Awawi  BegWer,  ism,  p.  se. 
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and  municipal  halls  of  stuns  and  marble,  so  new  and 
fresh,  as  to  mark  the  recent  existence  of  the  forest  where 
thoy  now  stand,  would  be  admired  in  any  part  of  the 
■world." 

This  contrast  between  the  effects  of  the  two  forms  of 
government  was  almost  sufficient  to  justify  the  insurrec- 
tion ;  and  upon  the  heads  of  the  parties  who  resisted  the 
reform  of  the  old  system  of  colonial  misgovernment, 
rests  much  of  the  guilt  involved  in  the  destruction  of 
life  on  both  sides  during  the  struggle. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  shortly  after  tho  opening  of 
Parliament,  Lord  John  Russell  introduced  another 
question  of  great  urgency — the  relief  of  the  Irish  poor. 
After  going  through,  and  commenting  on,  the  several 
recommendations  of  the  Inquiry  Commissioners,  and 
noticing  the  objections  to  which  they  wore  all  more  or 
less  open,  he  explained,  by  way  of  contrast,  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  tho  present  bill  was  founded,  much  in 
the  same  manner  that  he  hod  done  on  the  first  intro- 
duction of  the  measure.  The  statement  was  generally 
well  received,  although  there  were  some  marked  excep- 
tions in  this  respect;  and  the  bill  was  read  a  first  time 
without  a  division. ,  It  was,  in  like  manner,  read  a  second 
time  on  the  5th  of  February,  1836  ;  but,  on  the  motion 
for  going  into  committee,  on  the  9th,  Mr.  O'Connell 
strongly  opposed  it,  and  moved  that  it  be  com- 
mitted that  day  six  months.  Tho  amendment  was,  how- 
ever, negatived  by  277  to  23,  a  majority  which  mads  the 
passing  of  the  measure  in  some  form  pretty  certain. 
On  the  23rd  of  February,  the  question  of  settlement  was 
again  very  fully  discussed,  and  its  introduction  op- 
posed by  103  to  31,  the  latter  number  comprising  all 
that  could  be  brought  to  rote  for  a  settlement  law  of  any 
kind.  Tho  Tagrancy  clauses  were  for  the  present  with- 
drawn from  tho  bill,  on  the  understanding  that  there 
would  hereafter  be  a  separate  measure  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  mendicancy.  The  bill  continued  to  be  considered 
in  successive  committees  until  tho  23rd  of  March,  when, 
all  the  clauses  having  been  gone  through  and  settled,  it 
was  ordered  to  be  reported,  which  was  done  on  the  9th 
of  April.  On  the  30th  April  the  bill  was  read  a  third 
time  and  passed  by  the  Commons,  and  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing was  introduced  and  read  a  first  time  in  the 
Lords.* 

It  was  thought  desirable  that  Mr.  Nichols  should  pro- 
ceed during  the  vacation  to  Holland  and  Belgium,  with 
a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  there  was  anything  in 
the  institutions  of  those  countries  that  might  be  turned 
to  account  in  constructing  the  Irish  system.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Dr.  Kay,  now  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttlo- 
worth,  then  one  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  who 
devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to  education,  on  which  he 
made  an  interesting  report  With  regard  to  a  provi- 
sion for  the  poor,  they  found  little  worthy  of  imitation. 
At  Amsterdam  the  dirt  and  disorder  of  tho  day-rooms 
wore  very  offensive.  In  these  rooms  the  inmates  took  their 
meals,  without  any  attention  to  regularity  or  propriety. 
Both  men  and  boys  wore  clothed  in  a  coarse  kind  of 
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sacking ;  their  cbiof  article  of  diet  was  ryo  bread,  olmoai 
black,  and  not  over-abundant,  with  an  indefinite  quan- 
tity of  boiled  butter-milk.  They  were  permitted  to  work 
at  certain  rates  of  wages,  with  which  they  purchased 
coffee,  tobacco,  gin,  &c.  On  entering  the  day-room, 
the  visitors  behold  a  motley  scene.  Some  paupers  wen 
working  at  the  looms,  or  at  other  occupations.  Here,  a 
group  of  men  were  seated  at  a  table,  playing  caida; 
there,  another  group  playing  at  draughts ;  and  a  third  at 
hazard ;  while  others  were  idly  sauntering  up  and  down 
tho  room.  The  women's  day-room  presented  a  scene 
of  similar  disorder.  The  Belgian  workhouses  were 
superior,  in  their  internal  arrangements,  to  those  of 
Holland. 

■  The  visitors  found  that  the  condition  of  the  peasantry 
and  small  farmers  in  Belgium  presented  a  striking  con- 
trast to  those  of  Ireland.  In  his  report,  Mr.  Nichols 
said : — "  Small  farms  of  from  five  to  ten  acres  abound 
in  many  parts  of  Belgium,  closely  resembling  the  email 
holdings  in  Ireland ;  but  the  Irish  cultivator  is  without 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  civilised  life,  whilst 
the  Bolgian  peasant  farmer  enjoys  a  large  portion  of 
both.  The  houses  of  the  small  cultivators  in  Belgium 
are  generally  substantial,  with  a  sleeping  room  in  the 
attic,  and  closets  for  beds  connected  with  tho  lower 
apartment,  a  dairy,  a  store  for  the  grain,  an  oven,  a 
oattle  stall,  piggery,  and  poultry  loft.  There  is  gene- 
rally decent  furniture  and  sufficient  bedding,  end, 
although  the  scrupulous  cleanliness  of  tho  Dutch  may 
not  be  everywhere  observable,  on  air  of  comfort  and 
propriety  pervades  the  whole  establishment.  In  the 
cow-house,  the  dung  and  urine  are  preserved  in  the 
tank,  the  ditches  are  scoured,  the  dry  leaves,  potato- 
tops,  and  offal  of  every  kind  are  collected  for  manure, 
and  heaps  of  compost  are  in  course  of  preparation.  The 
premises  are  kept  in  compact  order,  and  a  careful  atten- 
tion to  economy  is  everywhere  apparent.  The  family 
are  decently  clad,  none  are  ragged  or  slovenly,  although 
their  dress  may  be  of  the  coarsest  material.  The  men 
universally  wear  the  blouse,  and  wooden  shoes  are  in 
common  use  by  both  sexes.  Their  diet  consists  chiefly 
of  ryo  bread,  milk,  and  potatoes.  The  contrast  of  what 
is  here  described  with  the  state  of  the  same  class  ol 
persons  in  Ireland  is  very  marked.  Yet  the  productive 
powers  of  the  soil  in  Belgium  are  certainly  inferior  to 
the  general  soil  of  Ireland,  and  the  climate  does  not 
appear  to  be  superior.  To  the  soil  and  the  climate, 
therefore,  the  Belgian  does  not  owe  his  superiority  in 
comfort  and  position  over  the  Irish  cultivator.  Tho 
difference  is  rather  owing  to  the  greater  industry, 
economy,  and  forethought  of  the  people." 

The  bill  was  read  a  first  time  in  the  Lords  on  the  1st 
of  May.  Many  of  the  peers,  whose  estates  were  heavily 
encumbered,  were  alarmed  at  the  threatened  imposition 
of  a  poor-rate,  which  might  swallow  up  a  large  portion 
of  their  incomes.  Those  who  were  opposed  to  a  poor 
law  on  economic  principles,  appealed  to  their  lord- 
ships' fears,  and  excited  a  determined  opposition  against 
tho  measure.  On  the  21st  of  May  there  was  a  stonoy 
debate    of  nine    hours'    duration.      Lord    Melbourne 
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moved  the  second  reading  in  a  judicious  speech, 
in  which  he  skilfully  employed  the  heat  arguments 
in  favour  of  a  legal  provision  for  the  poor,  stating 
that  this  measure  was,  in  fact,  hut  the  extension  to 
Ireland  of  the  English  Act  of  1834,  with  such  alterations 
as  were  adopted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  that 
country.  It  would  suppress  mendicancy,  and  would  ahate 
agrarian  violence,  while  relieving  tho  destitute  in  a  way 
that  would  not  paralyse  the  feeling  of  energy  and  self- 
reliance.  Among  the  most  violent  opponents  of  the 
measure  was  Lord  Lyndhurst,  who  declared  that  it 
would  lead  to  a  dissolution  of  the  union.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington,  on  the  contrary,  contended  that  the  bill,  if 
amended  in  committee,  would  improve  the  social  rela- 
tions of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  would  induce  the  gentry 
to  pay  some  attention  to  their  properties,  and  to  the  occu- 
piers and  labourers  on  their  estates.  He  objected,  how- 
ever, to  a  law  of  settlement  as  leading  to  unbounded  liti- 
gation and  expense.  Owing  chiefly  to  the  support  of  the 
Duke,  the  second  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
149  to  20.  On  the  motion  that  the  bill  be  committed, 
on  the  28th  of  May,  a  scene  of  confusion  and  violence 
was  presented,  surpassing  anything  that  could  have 
been  expected  in  such  a  dignified  assembly.  The  Irish 
peers  especially  were  in  a  state  of  extreme  excitement. 
The  discussion  was  adjourned  to  the  31st,  and,  after  a 
debate  of  eight  hours,  the  clauso  embodying  tho  principle 
of  the  bill  was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  107  to  41.  The 
bill  was  considered  in  committee  on  the  7th,  21st,  22nd, 
and  26th  of  June,  and  was  read  a  third  time  on  the  6th 
of  July,  It  had  now  passed  the  Lords,  altered,  and 
some  respects  improved ;  although,  in  the  opinion  of 
author,  the  charge  upon  electoral  divisions  approximated 
too  nearly  to  settlement  to  be  quite  satisfactory.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  the  27th  of  July  that  the  hill  was 
ready  for  the  royal  assent,  which  was  given  on  the  31st, 
and  thus  a  law  was  at  length  established  making  pro- 
vision for  the  systematic  and  efficient  relief  of  destitu- 
tion in  Ireland.* 

Armed  with  their  Act  of  Parliament,  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  who  had  been  appointed  to  carry 
it  out,  hastened  to  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
unions,  providing  workhouses,  and  making  all  the 
necessary  arrangements.  Mr.  Nichols  was  accom- 
panied by  four  Assistant  Commissioners,  Mr.  Gulson, 
Mr.  Eorle,  Mr.  Hawley,  and  Mr.  Voules.  They  assem- 
bled in  Dublin  on  the  9th  of  October,  where  they  were 
joined  by  four  Irish  Commissioners,  namely ; — Mr.  Cle- 
ments, Mr.  Hancock,  Mr.  O'Donahue,  and  Dr.  Phelan. 
The  erection  of  workhouses  was  proceeded  with  without 
loss  of  time.  Reports  of  the  progress  made  were  annually 
published,  and  in  May,  1842,  the  whole  of  Ireland  had 
been  formed  into  130  unions ;  all  tho  workhouses  were 
either  built  or  in  progress  of  building,  and  eighty-one 
had  been  declared  fit  for  the  reception  of  the  destitute 
poor.  Mr.  Nichols  left  Ireland  in  1842,  his  functions 
being  delegated  to  a  board  consisting  of  Mr.  Gulson  and 
Mr.   Power.     It  was  a  most  providential  circumstance 


that  the  system  had  been  brought  into  working  order 
before  the  potato  failure  of  1846,  as  it  contributed 
materially  to  mitigate  tho  horrors  of  the  famine. 
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CHAPTER  XLI, 

Ooi  Colonial  AdraUdatration— Sir  William  Maltiwortli:,i  Motion-Lord 
Falmeraton'a  Defence  of  the  Colonial  Secretary— Wert  IMMB  Slavery 
-The  Slave  Trade— Lord  Brougham*!  Oration— Horrora  of  the 
Middle  Pateage— Negroee  thrown  Orerboard— Lord  Mlnton'a  Defence 
of  Navel  OfflWra— Portugal  a  Standing  Nnlaance  on  til*  Ocean— 
Inlquitiea  of  tho  Apprenllceahlp  SyHem  In  tbe  Wert  Indfee— Eleven 
Femalea  murdered  by  a  Flogging  and  the  Treadmill— Attempt  to- 
eelabllih  Slavery  In  Brltlah  Guiana— CooUee— Lord  Brougham'!  Reao- 
lutJona  on  the  Subject—The  Roman  Catholic  Oath—Mr.  O'Connell'a 
1  nt  ny  relation— The  Blahop  of  Exeter— Lord  Helhonrna  on  Oathi  of 
Office— The  Pope'!  Dlaepproval  of  tho  Roman  Crthollo  Oath— Con- 
■eryotlve  Banquet  to  Sir  Robert  Feel— Hia  Expoiltlon  of  bit  Policy— 
Irlih  Questions— The  Church  EatablUtuiunt  and  the  Corporation!— 
Sir  Thomaa  Ackland'a  Resolution  on  tbe  Appropriation  Clauae— 
Alleged  Breach  of  Filth  on  the  part  of  the  Conaorratliea— Denied  by 
lord  Stanley  and  Sir  Robert  Peel — Seen*  In  tbe  Commona— StUlemenl 
of  the  Irlih  Queatlonn— Preparation  for  the  Qneen'a  Coronation— The 
Uarqula  of  Londonderry— Earl  Fltiwilliam  -The  Procession  to  Wcst- 
minater  Abbey— Tbe  Ceremonial— Return  of  tbe  Procciiioo— Public 
Feittritlea. 

Ok  the  6th  March,  Sir  William  Molesworth,  with  a  view 
to  bring  the  whole  colonial  administration  of  the  empire 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  moved  that  an  address 
be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  expressing  the  opinion  of 
the  House  that  in  the  present  critical  state  of  many  of 
her  foreign  possessions,  "the  colonial  minister  should  bo 
a  person  in  whose  diligence,  activity,  and  firmness,  the 
House  and  the  public  may  be  able  to  place  reliance ; 
and  declaring  that  Her  Majesty's  present  Secretory  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  does  not  enjoy  the  confidence  of 
the  House  or  the  country."  The  honourable  baronet 
made  a  speech  of  two  hours'  duration,  which  was  a  dis- 
sertation on  colonial  policy,  containing  a  survey  of  the 
whole  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  in  both  hemispheres. 
He  disclaimed  all  party  considerations  in  bringing  for- 
ward his  motion,  or  any  intention  to  make  an  invidious 
attack  on  Lord  Glenelg.  Put  as  the  colonies  were  so 
s,  so  diversified  in  races,  religions,  languages, 
institutions,  interests ;  and,  as  they  were  unrepresented 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  colonial  administration  should  be  vigilant, 
prompt,  sagacious,  energetic,  and  firm.  Lord  Glenolg 
was  wanting  in  those  qualities,  and  the  colonies  were  all 
more  or  less  from  the  errors  and  deficiencies 
of  this  ill-fated  minister,  "who  had,  in  the  words  of  Lord 
Aberdeen,  reduced  doing  nothing  to  a  system."  Lord 
Glenelg  was  defended  by  Lord  Polmerston,  whoregarded 
the  attack  upon  him  as  an  assault  upon  the  cabinet, 
which  would  not  allow  one  of  its  members  to  be  made 
scapegoat.  He  declared  that  Lord  Glenelg's  adminis- 
tration had  produced  satisfaction  and  contentment  in  the 
colonies,  where  formerly  disaffection  hod  prevailed.  The 
effect  of  the  motion,  he  said,  would  be  the  resignation  of 
ministers ;  but  were  the  Tories  ready  to  take  office  in 
conjunction  with  the  Radicals;  or  did  the  honourable 
baronet  think  that  when  they  had  triumphed,  he  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel  would  meet  upon  the  field  of  victory  and 
divide  the  spoil?    In  conclusion,  he  said  he  should  meet 
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tho  motion  by  a  aimplo  negative.  Lord  Stanley  was 
called  up  by  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Labouchere,  and 
caused  laughter  and  cheers  by  a  taunt  against  Lord 
PaLmerston.  He  said  he  knew  not  whether  his  noble 
friend,  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  had  any  inten- 
tion of  forming  part  of  the  new  Tory  administration ; 
but  if  he  did  not,  he  would  perhaps  allow  him  to  say  that 
for  a  much  longer  period  than  that  to  which  his  memory 
could  go  back,  it  would  be  the  only  administration  which 
his  noble  friend  had  not  joined. 

Sir  George  Grey  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
having  spoken  in  defonco  of  tho  Government,  and  re- 


which  referred  to  the  affairs  of  Canada,  thus  offering  a 
fair  trial  of  strength  between  the  two  sides  of  the  House. 
To  this  Sir  William  agreed ;  the  amendment  was  put  as 
a  substantive  motion :  and  the  House  divided,  when  the 
numbers  were — ayes,  287  ;  noes,  316 ;  majority  for  mi- 
nisters, 20. 

The  attention  of  Parliament  was  occupied  during  this 
session  by  another  colonial  question  of  wider  and  deeper 
interest  affecting  the  coloured  population  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  anti-slavery  agitation  did  not  cease  when 
the  Emancipation  Act  was  passed.  The  apprenticeship 
system,  however  good  in  theory,  failed  in  practice.    The 


Uliated  on  the  Conservatives,  Sir  Robert  Pool  rose,  and 
delivered  a  sarcastic  speech,  remarking  that  ministers 
had,  no  doubt,  been  looking  hack,  while  suffering  under 
the  stripes  they  had  received  last  week,  when  they  had 
been  defeated  in  four  out  of  five  divisions,  seeking  con- 
eolation  in  the  records  of  other  beatings,  and  the  defeats 
of  other  governments.  Lord  John  Russell  replied  to 
Sir  Robert,  and  alluding  to  an  amendment  brought 
forward  by  Lord  Sandon,  remarked  that  "  parties,  like 
serpents,  are  moved  by  their  tails."  The  noble  lord 
concluded  by  suggesting  to  Sir  W.  Molosworth  tho  ex- 
pediency of  withdrawing  his  motion,  in  order  flat  the 
sen*)  of  tho  House  might  be  taken  upon  the  amendment 
138.— Nkw  Senres. 


slaves  were  irritated  because  they  had  still  to  bear  frag- 
ments of  their  chains ;  the  masters,  because  restraints 
were  put  upon  their  power.  On  the  one  side,  thorefore, 
there  was  sullen  disobedience ;  on  the  other,  cruelty  and 
violence.  The  colonial  legislatures,  composed  of  planters, 
were  ill-conditioned  and  obstinate,  full  of  resentment 
against  the  Homo  Government,  and  bitterly  exasperated 
against  the  race  that  was  contumaciously  struggling  to 
escape  from  their  tyranny.  Lord  Brougham,  being  now 
out  of  office,  and  having  little  to  occupy  his  active  and 
energetic  mind,  fretted  by  inaction,  took  up  the  anti- 
slavery  question  with  groat  earnestness.  He  opened 
the  campaign  on  the  29th  of  January  by  presenting  a 
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petition  from  Leeds,  praying  for  the  immediate  abolition 
of  negro  slavery.  The  noble  and  learned  lord  took  that 
opportunity  of  delivering  a  powerful  oration  on  the 
enormities  still  committed  in  the  slave  trade.  "That 
accursed  traffic,"  he  exclaimed,  "  flourishes  under  tho 
very  expedients  adopted  to  crush  it,  and  increases  in 
consequence  of  thoso  very  measures  resorted  to  for  its 
extinction.  "When  the  act  for  abolishing  Iho  British 
slave  trade  passed  in  1S07,  and  when  at  a  later  period 
treaties  were-  made  with  a  view  to  extinguish  the  traffic 
carried  on  by  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  the  plan  was 
adopted  which  was  now  in  operation.  Tbe  right  of 
search  and  seizure  was  confined  to  certain  vessels  in 
tho  service  of  tho  state,  and  a  promise  of  £5  head-money 
was  held  out  ns  an  inducement  to  quicken  tho  activity 
of  tho  officers  and  men,  to  be  paid  for  each  slave  ou 
board  the  captured  ship  ovor  and  above  tho  proceeds  of 
its  sale  upon  condemnation.  Now,"  said  bis  lordship, 
"a  little  reflection  might  have  sufficed  to  show  that 
there  was  an  inherent  vice  in  this  scheme,  since  an 
inducement  was  thereby  offered  to  permit  tho  principal 
part  of  the  crime,  namely,  the  shipping  of  slaves,  for  the 
sake  of  this  head-money.  And  thus  the  policy  which 
holds  out  a  reward,  not  to  the  cruiser  that  stops  a 
slave-ship,  and  interrupts  the  commission  of  tho  crime, 
but  to  the  cruiser  who  seizes  her  on  her  way  back, 
when  full  of  slaves,  gives  an  interest  to  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  service  to  le'.  her  reach  Africa,  take  in  a 
cargo  of  slaves,  and  sail  for  America.  Now,"  said  Lord 
Brougham,  "  whether  he  succeeds  in  gaining  tho  op- 
posite shores,  or  is  overtaken  and  condemned,  let  us  sco 
what  the  effect  of  this  system  is  in  tho  vessel's  construc- 
tion and  accommodation.  Let  us  see  how:  the  unavoid- 
able miseries  of  the  middlo  passage  aro  exasperated  by 
tho  contraband  nature  of  the  adventure — how  (ho  un- 
avoidable mischief  is  aggravated  by  the  means  taken  to 
extirpate  it.  Evory  consideration  is  sacrificed  to  the 
swiftness  of  sailing  in  the  construction  of  the  slnve- 
bhips,  which  are  built  so  narrow  as  to  put  their  safety 
in  peril,  being  made  just  broad  enough  in.  the  beam  to 
keep  the  sea.  What  is  tho  result  to  the  slaves  ?  Buforo 
tho  trado  was  put  down  by  us  in  1807,  they  had  the 
benefit  of  what  was  termed  tho  Slave-carrying  Act, 
which  gavo  tho  unhappy  victims  tho  benefit  of  a  certain 
space  between  decks,  in  which  they  might  breathe  the 
tainted  air  moro  freely,  and  a  certain  supply  of  provi- 
sions and  of  water.  But  now  there  is  nothing  of  the 
kind,  and  the  slave  is  in  the  condition  in  which  their 
debates  found  him  above  half  a  century  ago,  when  the 
vcncrablo  Thomas  Clarkson  awakened  the  world  to  his 
sufferings.  Tho  scantiest  portion  which  will  support  life 
is  alone  provided,  and  tho  wretched  Africans  aro  com- 
prossed  and  6towed  away  in  every  nook  and  cranny  of 
the  (.hip,  as  if  they  were  dead  goods  concealed  on  board 
smuggling  vessels.  On  being  discovered,  the  slaver  has 
to  dotcrmino  whether  ho  will  regain  the  port  or  will  faro 
across  tho  Atlantic,  and  so  perfect  his  adventure  and 
consummate  his  crime,  reaching  the  American  shores 
with  a  part  at  least  of  his  lading.  How  many  unutter- 
able horrors,"  exclaimed  Lord  Brougham,  "are  em- 


braced in  tho  word  that  has  slipped  my  tongue '.  Yes, 
yes;  for  no  sooner  docs  tho  miscreant  find  that  the 
cruiser  is  gaining  upon  him  than  he  bethinks  him  of 
lightening  the  ship,  and  casts  overboard  men,  women, 
and  children.  Doe3  ho  first  knock  off  their  fetters!' 
No.  "Why  ?  Because  these  irons  by  which  they  have 
been  held  together  in  couples  for  safety,  are  not  screwed 
together  and  padlocked,  so  as  to  be  removed  in  cases  of 
danger  from  tempest  or  fire,  but  they  are  riveted— 
welded  together  by  tho  blacksmith  in  his  forge,  neverto 
bo  removed  nor  loosened  until,  after  the  horrors  of  tie 
middle  passage,  the  children  of  miseiy  shall  be  landed 
to  bondage  in  the  civilised  world.  The  irons,  too,  serve 
the  purpose  of  weights ;  and,  if  timo  be  allowed,  more 
weights  are  added,  to  the  end  thnt  the  wretches  maybe 
entangled,  to  prevent  their  swimming.  Nor  is  this  all. 
Instances  have  been  recorded  of  other  precautions  used 
for  tho  same  purpose.  "Water-casks  have  been  filled 
with  human  beings,  and  one  vessel  threw  twelve  over- 
board thus  laden.  In  one  chase,  two  slave-ships  en- 
deavoured, but  in  vain,  to  make  their  escape,  and  in  the 
attempt  they  flung  into  tho  sea  500  human  beings,  of 
all  ages  and  either  sex."* 

Lord  Brougham  showed  that  so  far  from  our  efforts 
material^'  checking  it,  the  bulk  of  this  infernal  com- 
merce was  undiminished ;  and  so  safe  was  it  that  the 
insuranco  at  the  Havanna  was  no  higher  than  12}  per 
cent,  to  cover  all  hazards.  Of  this  4J  was  aljowed  for 
the  usual  sea  risk,  leaving  but  8  for  the  chance  of 
eapturo.  In  1835  eighty  slave  ships  sailed  from  the 
Havanna  alone,  and  six  of  them  brought  back.  or.  in 
average,  about  3G0  each;  so  that  about  28,000  were 
brought  to  that  port  in  the  year.  In  December  of  tho 
samo  year  between  4,000  and  6,000  were  safely  landed 
at  Eio.  Ono  of  these  ships  carried  570,  another  no  loss 
than  700  slaves.  Of  all  tho  criminals  engaged  in  these 
atrocities,  Lord  Brougham  said,  ■■  the  Brazilians,  tho 
Spaniards,  and  the  Portuguese  are  the  greatest— the 
three  nations  with  which  our  commerce  is  the  closest 
and om- influence  the  most  commanding;"  and  ho  called 
upon  tho  Government  and  the  House  to  compel  those 
feeble  states  to  abandon  their  nefarious  traffic.  It  vts 
admitted,  both  by  tho  Colonial  Secretary  and  the  Duko 
of  Wellington,  that  there  was  no  exaggeration  in  these 
statements.  Lord  Minto  denied,  however,  that  British 
officers  allowed  vessels  equipped  for  the  slave  trade  to 
escape,  in  order  to  secure  the  head-money,  and  to  wait 
at  tho  mouths  of  rivers  till  the  cargoes  had  been  shipped. 
On  tho  contrary,  the  only  complaint  he  heard  against 
them  was  that  they  were  too  ready  to  take  those  vessels, 
and  too  little  careful  of  themselves,  not  attending  suf- 
ficiently to  their  own  security  against  prosecutions. 
Lord  Brougham  having  asked  whether  there  was  any 
objection  against  the  abolishing  of  head-money,  and  the 
substitution  of  a  reward  according  to  the  tonnage  of 
the  vessel  captured,  Lords  Ellenborougn  and  Ashburton 
concurred  in  this  viow ;  but  Lord  Qlenelg  said  there  ivas 
no  other  way  of  rewarding  the  captors,  except  in  the 
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case  of  vessels  sailing  under  the  flag  of  a.  nation  with 
which  we  had  a  treaty,  including  the  equipment  article. 
lie  said  the  only  nation  that  still  thwarted  the  en- 
deavours of  this  country  to  put  down  the  trade  was 
Portugal ;  and  he  could  not  conceal  the  fact  that  vessels 
under  her  flag  were  constantly  guilty  of  violating,  not 
only  the  laws  of  humanity,  but  the  direct  stipulations 
of  the  treaty.  Lord  Ashburtou  suggested  that  strong 
measures  should  be  taken  to  compel  Portugal  to  desist 
from  being  a  standing  nuisance  on  the  ocean. 

Again,  on  the  20th  of  February,  Lord  Broughai 
took  up  the  subject  of  negro  emancipation  in  the  West 
Indies.  In  eloquent  and  glowing  language  he  described 
tie  joy  that  had  been  exoited  by  the  Emancipation  Act, 
the  hopes  which  the  negroes  had  cherished,  and  the 
cruel  disappointments  to  which  they  had  been  subjected ; 
contending  that  the  slave-holders  had  not  kept  faith 
with  this  country,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  negroes, 
ixistead  of  being  improved,  was,  in  many  respects,  worse 
tlian  before.  They  were  stinted  in  diet,  the  victims  of 
partial  tribunals,  of  excessive  and  illegal  punishments. 
PJe  selected  one  instance  from  the  papers  on  the  table  of 
tbe  House.  Eleven  females  wore  flogged,  and  then  put 
on  the  treadmill :  when  faint,  and  about  to  fall  off,  they 
were  suspended  by  the  arms,  so  that  the  wheel  at  each 
revolution  bruised  and  galled  their  legs,  till  thoir  suffer- 
ings had  reached  the  extreme  pitch  which  life  can 
endure.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  these  wretched 
beings  languished  and  died.  A  coroner's  jury  was  em- 
panneUed ;  the  verdict  given,  "  Died  by  the  visitation 
of  God!" 

In  the  colony  of  British  Guiana  there  had  been  an  old 
law  which  permitted  the  importation  of  labourers  with- 
out distinction.  In  1836  a  law  was  passed  by  the 
Governor  and  Council  which  regulated  the  relations  of 
such  persons  to  their  employers,  restricting  the  term  of 
bondage  to  seven  years.  This  was  sanctioned  by  an 
order  in  Council  in  1837,  but  with  several  important 
alterations,  with  respect  to  servants  from  the  West 
Indian  colonies,  in  which  slavery  had  been  abolished,  the 
introduction  of  labourers  from  Africa  being  entirely 
prohibited.  An  application  was  subsequently  made  to 
allow  like  importation  of  Hindoos,  called  "  hill  coolies," 
or  highland  labourers,  to  be  bound  for  a  period  of  seven 
years,  as  no  shorter  one,  it  was  alleged,  would  pay  the 
expense  of  importation.  To  this  Lord  Glenelg  gave  his 
i  the  12th  of  July,  1637 ;  and  it  appears  that 
a  had  been  made  during  the  winter  for  the 
deportation  of  coolies  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  vigi- 
lance of  Lord  Brougham  detected  in  these  proceedings 
a  masked  slave-trade,  and  he  accordingly  brought  the 
subject  before  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  6th  of  March, 
when  he  moved  two  resolutions  in  condemnation  of  the 
order  in  Council,  introducing  his  motion  by  a  masterly 
speech.  He  showed  that  25,000  Africans  had  been  im- 
ported into  the  Mauritius  in  defiance  of  the  law,  and  he 
predicted  that  they  were  about  to  expose  to  the  infernal 
traffic  in  human  beings  the  entire  Asiatic  coast,  "  from 
Madagascar  to  the  Bed  Sea — from  the  Arabian  Gulf 
along   Malabar    to    Travancore;     thence    from    Cape 


Comorin  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  and  of  all  tho 
unknown  and  nameless  streams  that  water  the  penin- 
sula and  flow  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  while  no  precau- 
tions hod  been  token  to  secure  proper  ship's  provision 
or  accommodation  for  tho  labourers  on  thoir  voyage." 
In  conclusion.  Lord  Brougham  exclaimed — "No,  my 
lords,  I  could  not  slumber  without  seeing  before  me,  in 
visions  of  the  night,  the  great  and  good  men  who  have 
passed  away,  seeming  as  if  they  could  not  taste  their 
own  repose  until  I  should  lend  my  feeble  help,  and  ' 
stretch  forth  this  hand  to  chase  away  the  monstrous 
slave-trade  from  the  light  it  once  more  outrages." 

Lord  Glenelg  contended  that  Lord  Brougham  had 
exaggerated  the  danger,  but  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
asserted  that  tho  law  was  quite  inadequate  to  check 
the  evil,  and  he  proposed  that  the  embarkation  of  the 
labourers  should  be  superintended  by  a  responsible 
person,  who  should  go  with  them  and  protect  them 
while  on  board  and  on  their  landing,  and  see  to  the  due 
performance  of  their  respective  bargains,  the  nature  of 
which  should  be  clearly  explained  to  them,  and  they 
should  be  at  liberty  to  return  if  they  did  not  like  the 
service.  Unless  some  such  arrangements  were  adopted, 
he  declared  he  would  vote  for  Lord  Brougham's  resolu- 
tions. Lord  Melbourne  promised  that  Government 
would  attend  to  the  duke's  suggestions.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  Lord  Fitzgerald  con- 
demned tho  order  in  Council ;  but  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton having  obtained  a  distinct  assurance  from  Lord 
Melbourne  that  the  labourers  would  be  protected, 
moved  the  previous  question,  which  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  56  to  14 

The  oath  takon  by  Soman  Catholic  members  of 
parliament  was  tho  subject  of  discussion  in  the  House 
of  Lords  in  this  session.  It  was  introduced  by  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter  on  the  1st  of  March.  The  oath,  it  will 
be  recollected,  binds  Roman  Catholic  members  "  to  dis- 
claim, and  disavow,  and  solemnly  abjure  any  attempt  to 
subvert  the  present  Church  establishment  as  settled  by 
law  within  this  realm,"  and  to  swear  solemnly  that  they 

will  never  exercise  any  privilege,"  to  which  they  may 
become  entitled,  to  disturb  or  weaken  the  Protestant 
religion  or  Protestant  Government  in  this  kingdom ;  and 
that  the  words  were  used  in  the  plain  and  ordinary 
sense,  "without  any  evasion,  equivocation,  or  mental 
reservation  whatever."  Mr.  O'Connell  interpreted  this 
very  stringent  oath  in  this  sense,  "that  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  bound,  as  were  tho  Protestants  also,  to 
support  the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  England  as 
long  as  it  continued  to  be  the  law ;  but  that  as  legisla- 
tors they  were  quite  competent  to  become  parties  to  an 
alteration  of  the  law,  and  that  the  temporalities  of  tho 
Church  were  not  essential  to  its  character  as  an  estab- 
lishment." Both  these  positions  are  clearly  fallacious, 
for  the  oath  was  meant  expressly  to  restrain  the  action 
of  Roman  Catholics  as  legislators,  and  a  Church  estab- 
lishment without  temporalities  would  be  like  title-deeds 
a  estate  that  had  no  existence.  The  Bishop  of 
Exeter  delivered  a  powerful  argument  for  the  purpose 
of  demonstrating  that  the  Roman  Catholic  members  had 
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violated  their  oath  in  their  conduct  with  reference  to  the 
Irian  Church  estettfehment  Lord  Melbourne,  oa  the 
other  hand,  contended  that  Roman  Catholics  had  a  right 
to  vote  upon  every  question  brought  before  Parliament, 
and  if  they  did  violate  their  oatha,  he  saw  no  remedy 
that  could  be  resorted  to ;  and  he  sensibly  remarked 
that  oaths  are  in  themselves  objectionable;  they  em- 
bamssthe  minds  of  the  weak,  disturb  the  minds  of  the 
scrupulous,  and  cannot  bind  the  consciences  of  the  dis- 
honest. "If  the  Establishment  was  in  danger,"  he  said, 
"oaths  would  not  save  it.  The  Protestant  reformation 
was  brought  about  in  spite  of  oaths ;  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  judges,  magistrates,  and  municipal  function- 
aries were  in  Henry  V.'s  time  solemnly  sworn  to  exter- 
minate the  LoHords."  There  is  much  truth  in  this 
observation,  but  the  logical  conclusion  from  tho  argu- 
ment is,  that  the  imposition  of  oaths  of  office  is  absurd 
and  profane.  An  incident  was  referred  to,  however,  by 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  on  the  27th  of  March,  which 
Bhowed  that  the  Court  of  Borne  did  ■  not  regard  the 
Roman  Catholic  oath  so  lightly.  The  Boman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Malta  refused  to  take  it,  when  appointed  a 
member  of  Council  in  183d,  until  he  obtained  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Pope,  who  decided  that  it  could  not  be  law- 
fully taken ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  argued  that  as  it 
was  stamped  by  the  Pope's  disapproval,  Boman  Catholic 
members  could    not  regard   it   as   binding   on    their 


A  memorable  event  in  the  modern  history  of  political 
parties  occurred  on  tho  12th  of  May.  A  banquot  was 
given  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  tho  Merchant  Taylors'  Hall, 
at  which  300  Conservative  members  of  Parliament  wero 
actually  present.  Tho  chair  wus  occupied  by  the 
Marquis  of  Chandos,  who  described  tho  assembly  as  "a 
body  of  gentlemen,  perhaps  the  most  influential  in  the 
country,  united  heart  and  hand  to  support  the  right  hon. 
baronet,  and  who  had  invited  him  as  their  guest  to 
receive  publicly  at  thoir  hands  the  full,  unanimous,  and 
enthusiastic  approbation  of  his  conduct  in  Parliament 
and  elsewhere."  The  speech  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  this 
occasion  was  a  luminous  exposition  of  his  policy  as  tho 
Conservative  leader.  Ha  stated  that  his  object  for  some 
years  past  had  been  * '  to  lay  tho  foundations  of  a  great 
patty,  which,  existing  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
deriving  its  strength  from  the  popular  will,  should 
diminish  the  risk  and  deaden  tho  shock  of  collisions 
between  tho  two  deliberative  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture." He  was  aided  in  this  work  by  tho  Duke  of 
'Wellington — "  that  man  who  is  not  without  ambition, 
but  without  its  alloys  " — and  by  Lord  Stanley  and  Sir 
James  Graham,  whose  accession  to  tho  party  resulted 
"  not  from  negotiations,  but  the  force  of  circum  stances : " 
and  concerning  which  Lard  Stanley  himself,  tile  same 
evening,  said  that  the  alliance  was  founded  on  the 
"  strongest  motives  which  could  act  on  private  fooling, 
or  influence  public  conduct — it  was  founded  on  a  sense 
of  common  danger,  on  the  conviction  of  a  common 
interest."  Sir  Robert  Peel  sketched  the  history  of  tho 
new  party,  and  apologised  to  his  impatient  followers  for 
not  sorting  the  reins  of  government,  though  he  had  313 


adherents  in  the  House.  His  excuse  was,  that  though 
an  opposition,  they  were  a  Conservative  opposition,  and 
that  as  suoh  they  had  to  maintain  the  principles  and 
perform  some  of  the  functions  of  a  government.  "I 
hope,"  he  said,  "that  we  shall  never  adopt  the  advice 
which  we  sometimes  receive  from  ardent  friends  and  pro- 
fessed admirers,  namely — to  abandon  altogether  onr  duty 
in  the  Howe  of  Commons,  for  the  purpose  of  cresting 
embarrassment,  by  leaving  the  Government  to  fight  it 
out  by  themselves.  My  firm  belief  is,  that  by  steidily 
performing  our  legislative  functions,  by  attending  to  our 
duty,  by  censuring  Ministers  when  censure  may  be 
required,  by  enforcing  our  principles  on  nil  occasions,  by 
amending  their  measures  when  they  require  amend- 
ment, though  at  the  same  time  we  should  rescue  them 
from  temporary  embarrassment,  yet  we  shall  thereby 
be  establishing  new  claims  on  the  public  approbation," 
At  the  close  of  the  session  of  1837  an  earnest  desire 
was  expressed  by  the  leaders  of  both  parties  in  tiro 
House  for  an  amicable  adjustment  of  two  great  Irish 
questions  which  had  boon  pending  for  a  long  time,  sad 
had  excited  a  great  deal  of  bad  feeling,  and  wasted 
much  of  the  time  of  the  Legislature— namely,  the  Irish 
Church  question,  and  the  question  of  corporate  reform. 
The  Conservatives  were  disposed  to  compromise  the 
matter,  and  to  get  the  Municipal  Reform  Bill  passed 
through  the  Lords,  provided  the  Muustryshanioued  tho 
celebrated  appropriation  clause,  which  'would  devote  any 
surplus  revenue  of  the  Church  Establishment,  not  re- 
quired for  the  spiritual  caro  of  its  members,  to  the  moral 
and  religious  education  of  ail  classes  of  the  people,  with- 
out distinction  of  religious  persuasion ;  providing  for  the 
resumption  of  such  surplus,  or  any  part  of  it,  as  may  be 
required,  by  an  increase  in  tho  numbers  of  the  -msmbois 
of  tho  Established  Church.  Tho  result  of  tins  under- 
standing wns  the  passing  of  tho  actH  settling  those  two 
questions,  which  has  been  already  recorded.  Bet  thoro 
were  some  little  incidents  of  party  warfare  cennsetei 
with  these  matters,  which  may  be  noticed  hen  as  illus- 
trative of  the  temper  of  the  times.  On  the  14th  of  U*7 
Sir  Thomas  Ackland  brought  forward  a  resolution  for 
rescinding  the  appropriation  clause.  This  Lord  John 
Russell  regarded  as  a  breach  of  faith.  He  said  mat  the 
present  motion  was  not  in  accordance  with  use  Duke  of 
Wellington's  declared  desire  to  see  the  Irish  questions 
brought  to  a  final  settlement.  "If,  indeed,'*  said  Lord 
John,  amidst  great  cheering  from  the  Ministerial  aids, 
"tho  duke  had  said,  'But  I  have  one  proposition  to 
make  more,  namely,  that  the  declaration  which  the 
noble  lord  (Melbourne)  made  in  the  House  of  lords 
at  tho  commencement  of  his  administration  ihould  be 
repudiated,  and  tho  resolutions  which  were  come  to  by 
the  House  of  Commons  shall  bs  rescinded  '—if  the  noble 
duke  had  said  thai,  he  would  at  ones  have  provoked  this 
answer  from  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 

t :  '  It  is  true  that  you  have  made  these  proposals, 

but  you  couple  with  them  conditions  inconsistent  with 

principles,  inconsistent  with  our  honour,  and  open 

such  terms  I'  cannot  propose  any  measures  upon  these 

subjects.'  ".  Acting  upon  the  strength  of  the  deelara- 
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tions  made  by  their  opponents,  and  upon  the  assurance 
generally  understood  that  any  propoaiioii3  that  were  to 
bo  mads  should  be  propositi  ens  that  they  might  con- 
sistently support,  the  Ministers  had  pressed  forward 
their  unpopular  Foot  Lav  Bill,  and  their  Tithe  Bill,  and 
hod  held  back  the  Corporation  Bill,  which  was  generally 
acceptable  in  Ireland.  This  was  done  at  8ir  Eobert 
Peel's  request;  but  they  never  would  hare  done  it  had 
they  been  aware  of  Sir  T.  Ackland's  intention.  Bitterly 
complaining  of  what  he  believed  to  be  a  breach  of  faith, 
Lord  John  said:  "  The  only  advantage  I  hare  is  that 
which  I  shall  derive  for  my  future  guidance  from  the 
past  conduct  of  my  opponents ;  which  is,  that  whenever 
they  make  professions,  I  shall  consider  those  professions 
as  snares;  that  whenever  they  make  declarations,  I  shall 
consider  those  declarations  as  stratagems,  and  intended 
to  deceive."  With  respect  to  the  principle  of  the  appro- 
priation clause,  which  had  been  embodied  in  a  resolu- 
tion, his  opinion  was  unaltered.  He  declared  it  to  be  a 
wise  and  just  principle,  and  he  could  not  consent  to  its 
reversal;  which,  moreover,  would  imply  a  stigma  on 
the  Ministry  that  he  was  not  willing  to  bear. 

Lord  Stanley  denied  that  there  was  any  understanding 
or  agreement  in  which  it  was.  stipulated  that  the  appro- 
priation clause  should  bo  persevered  in.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  very  basis  of  any  agreement  must  be  the 
abandonment  of  that  clause.  The  rescinding  of  it  would 
have  the  most  beneficial  offoot.  While  that  resolution 
hong  over  the  heads  of  the  Irish  clergy,  their  minds 
were  disturbed,  their  fears  were  excited,  and  to  get  rid 
of  it  they  would  submit  to  any  pecuniary  sacrifice.  The 
greatest  objection  to  the  introduction  of  the  Municipal  Bill 
rested  upon  this ;  for  before  that  measure  was  consented 
to,  it  was  desired  to  give  greater  security  to  the  Church. 
The  appropriation  clause,  therefore,  Lord  Stanley  con- 
tended, fettered  legislation,  and  placed  a  great  gulf 
between  the  two  parties.  Lord  Morpeth  met  this  objec- 
tion by  stating  that  it  was  proposed  to  place  the  clergy 
on  tho  same  footing  as  the  judges  and  tho  great  officers 
of  state — on  the  same  footing  as  that  on  which  the  civil 
list  of  the  Crown  itself  was  by  law  guaranteed.  This 
would  be  done  by  Act  of  Parliament,  which  could  not  be 
reversed  but  by  the  collective  consent  of  the  Legislature. 
The  proposed  arrangement  could  not,  in  any  point  of 
view,  bo  considered  as  unfairly  pressing  on  the  clergy. 
The  debate  was  then  adjourned  to  the  following  day, 
when  a  scene  occurred  during  a  speech  of  Mr.  O'Connell, 
which  is  thus  recorded  in  tho  "  Annual  Register:" — 
Mr.  O'Connell  said,  The  real  question  before  the  House 
was — how  should  Ireland  be  governed  ?  This  was  the 
question  that  had  been  under  discussion  for  seven  hun- 
dred years.  Shall  Ireland  be  governed  by  a  faction  P 
(Vehement  shouts  from  tho  Opposition.)  Mr.  O'Connell 
then  continued  in  the  following  strain: — "  I  thank  you 
(noise  renewed)  for  that  shriek.  Many  shouts  of  insolent 
domination  (noise),  despicable  and*  contemptible  as  it  is 
(noise),  have  I  heard  against  my  country."  (Uproar 
continued,  during' which  Mr.  O'Connell,  with  uplifted 
fist,  and  great  violence  of  manner,  uttered  several  sen- 
tences which  were  inaudible  in  the  gallery.    The  Speaker 


was  at  last  obliged  to  interfere  and  call  the  House  to 
order.)  "  Let  them  shout.  It  is  a  senseless  yell.  It  is 
the  spirit  of  the  party  which  has  placed  you  there.  - 
Ireland  will  hear  your  shrieks.  (Continued  uproar.) 
Yes:  you  may  want  us  again.  (Boars  of  laughter.) 
What  would  Waterloo  have  been  if  we  had  not  been 
there?  (Ministerial  cheers,  and  Opposition  laughter.) 
I  ask  not  that  question  for  your  renowned  commander 
and  chief,  who  is  himself  an  Irishman ;  but  for  tho 
hardy  soldiers  of  Ireland,  who  fought  the  battle  for  him 
("  Question,"  and  laughter  from  the  Opposition.)  I  say 
again,  that  is  tho  question.  The  question  is — shall  the 
people  of  Ireland  be  amalgamated  with  the  people  of 
England  f  Refuse  to  receive  us  into  that  amalgamation, 
and  abide  the  consequences.  (Cries  of  "hear"  from  the 
Opposition  benches.)  Sneer  at  me  as  you  like ;  but 
recollect  that  I  speak  the  voice  of  millions,  who  will 
hear  again  of  the  base  insult  offered  to  me  this  evening." 
(Question,  question.")  In  the  sequel  of  his  speech  Mr. 
O'Connell  admitted  that  the  Ministerial  plan  did  not  go 
far  enough ;  but  he  was  ready  to  accede  to  it,  for  the 
sake  of  an  amicable  arrangement. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  then  spoko  ftt  great  length  on  all 
the  questions  at  issue,  He  made  a  statement  to  show 
that  the  complaint  of  Lord  John  Russell  about  being 
over-reached,  was  without  a  shadow  of  foundation. 
The  noble  lord's  conduct  he  declared  to  be  without  a 
precedent.  He  called  upon  Parliament  to  come  to  the 
discussion  of  a  great  question,  upon  a  motion  which  he 
intondod  should  be  the  foundation  of  the  final  settlement 
of  that  question ;  and  yet,  so  ambiguous  was  his  lan- 
guage, that  it  was  impossible  to  say  what  was  or  was 
not  tho  purport  of  his  scheme.  Sir  Thomas  Ackland's 
motion  for  rescinding  tho  appropriation  resolution  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  19,  tho  numbers  being  317 
and  298.  On  tho  following  day  Lord  John  Russell 
gave  Sir  Robert  Pool  distinctly  to  understand  that  the 
tithe  measure  would  consist  solely  of  a  proposition  that 
the  composition  then  existing  should  be  converted  into  a 
rent  charge.  On  the  29th  of  tho  same  month,  Lord  John 
Russell  having  moved  that  the  Housb  should  go  into 
committee  on  tho  Irish  Municipal  Hill,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
gave  his  views  at  length  on  the  Irish  questions,  which 
were  now  taken  up  in  earnest,  with  a  view  to  their  final 
settlement.  The  House  of  Commons  having  disposed 
of  the  Corporation  Bill,  proceeded  on  the  2nd  of  July  to 
consider  Lord  John  Russell's  resolutions  on  the  Church 
question.  But  Mr.  Wurd,  who  was  strong  on  that 
question,  attacked  the  Government  for  their  abandon- 
ment of  tho  appropriation  clause.  He  concluded  by 
moving  a 'series  of  resolutions,  re -affirming  the  appro- 
priation principle.  His  motion  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  270  to  46.  The  House  then  went  into  com- 
mittee, and  in  due  course  tho  Irish  Tithe  Bill  passed  into 
law,  and  the  vexed  Church  question  was  settled  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

The  approaching  coronotion  of  the  Queen  became,  as 
the  season  advanced,  the  prevailing  topic  of  conversation 
in  all  circles.  The  feoling  excited  by  it  was  so  strong, 
so  deep,  and  so  wide-spread,  that  a  radical  journal  pro- 
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nounced  the  people  to  be  "  coronation  mad."  The  en- 
thusiasm was  not  confined  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
contagion  was  carried  to  tho  Continent,  and  foreigners 
of  -various  ranks,  from  all  nations,  flocked  into  the 
metropolis  to  behold  the  inauguration  of  the  maiden 
monarch  of  the  British  Empire.  "  The  thousand  equi- 
pages that  thronged  the  streets,  the  plumed  retainers  of 
tho  ambassadors,  the  stream  of  swarthy  strangers,  and 
the  incessant  din  of  preparation  which  resounded  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day  along  the  intended  line  of  the 
procession,  constituted  of  themselves  a  scene  of  no 
ordinary  animation  and  interest,  and  sustained  tho 
public  mind  in  an  unceasing  stretch  of  expectation."* 
There  were,  however,  some  dissentients,  whoso  objec- 
tions disturbed  the  current  of  public  feeling.  As  soon 
as  it  was  understood  that,  on  the  score  of  economy,  the 
time-honoured  custom  of  having  the  coronation  banquet 
in  Westminster  Hall  would  not  be  observed,  the  Marquis 
of  Londonderry  and  others  zealously  exerted  themselves 
to  avert  the  innovation.  On  the  28th  of  May  the  mar- 
quis presented  a  petition  from  the  merchants,  traders, 
and  others  of  the  metropolis,  praying  that  the  coronation 
might  bo  deferred  till  August,  and  then  be  conducted  on 
a  scale  of  befitting  splendour.  Earl  Fitzwilliam  ridiculed 
the  zealots  for  court  ceremonials.  He  declared  that  he 
viewed  the  coronation  as  little  better  than  au  idle  and 
ridiculous  pageant.  Would  the  loyalty  of  noble  lords, 
he  asked,  he  augmented  by  the  childish  ceremony  of 
putting  coronets  upon  their  heads,  and  compelling  them 
to  walk  in  an  absurd  procession  ?  Coronations  aro  only 
suitable  to  barbarous  ages;  and  ho  hinted  a  doubt 
' '  whether  the  exhibition  of  a  youthful  princess  to  a 
staring  populace  was  consistent  with  feminine  delicacy." 
The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  declared  he  was  less  affected 
by  the  idle  and  irreverent  taunts  of  Lord  Fitzwillinm 
than  by  the  humiliating  acknowledgment  that  this  great 
country  could  not  afford  to  give  a  dinner  to  its  sovereign. 
"But  I  thank  God,"  solemnly  exclaimed  tho  noble 
marquis,  "  that  her  Majesty's  Ministers  have  not  relin- 
quished tho  sacred  parte  of  the  ceremony  ;  I  thank  God, 
too,  that  my  sovereign  will  do  her  duty."  Tho  Marquis 
of  Londonderry  asked  whother  Lord  Fitzwilliam  really 
meant  that  there  should  be  no  coronation  f  And  having 
received  an  answer  in  tho  afurmati  ve,  he  asked  absurdly 
whether  the  noble  lord  was  prepared  for  the  sequel  of 
the  proposition,  that  there  should  be  no  Earl  Fitz- 
william ? 

The  coronation  took  place  on  the  28th  of  Juno.  The 
only  novel  feature  of  importance  consisted  in  tho  sub- 
stitution of  a  procession  through  the  streets  for  a  ban- 
quet in  Westminster  Hall.  It  was  certainly  on  im- 
provement, for  it  afforded  the  nation  an  opportunity  of 
enjoying  the  ceremony.  The  people  of  all  ages,  ranks, 
and  conditions,  embodied  visibly  in  one  animated  and 
exalted  whole,  exultant  and  joyful,  came  forth  to  greet 
the  youthful  sovereign.  All  the  houses  in-  the  lice  of 
march  poured  forth  their  occupants  to  the  windows  and 
balconies.    The  behaviour  of  the  enormous  multitude 


which  lined  the  streets,  and  afterwords  spread  over  Its 
metropolis,  was  admirable.  The  utmost  eagerness  wis 
shown  to  furnish  all  the  accommodation  for  spectators 
that  the  space  would  allow,  and  there  was  scarcely  a 
house  or  a  vacant  spot  along  the  whole  line,  from  Hyde 
Park  Corner  to  the  Abbey,  that  was  not  occupied  witli 
galleries  or  scaffolding.  At  dawn  the  population  were 
astir,  roused  by  a  salvo  of  artillery  from  the  Tower,  and 
towards  six  o'clock  chains  of  vehicles,  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes,  stretched  along  tho  leading  thoroughfares ;  while 
streams  of  pedestrians,  in  holiday  attire,  poured  in  con- 
tinuously, so  that  the  suburbs  seemed  to  empty  them- 
selves of  all  the  inhabitants  at  once.  At  ten  o'clock  the 
head  of  tho  procession  moved  from  the  palace.  When 
the  Queen  stepped  into  the  state  coach,  a  salute  was 
fired  from  the  guns  ranged  in  the  inclosure,  the  hands 
struck  up  the  National  Anthem,  a  new  royal  standard 
was  hoisted  on  the  maiblo  arch,  and  the  multitude 
broke  forth  in  loud  and  hearty  cheers.  The  foreign 
ambassadors  extraordinary  looked  superb  in  their  new 
carriages  and  splendid  uniforms.  Among  them  shone 
conspicuous  the  state  coach  of  Marshal  Soult,  which 
belonged  to  the  lust  great  prince  of  the  house  of  Condi, 
and  was  re-decorated  for  this  occasion.  The  white- 
haired  marshal  himself  was  greeted  along  the  whole 
line  of  procession,  and  also  in  the  Abbey,  with  the  most 
cordial  cheers.  The  arrangement  of  the  procession  was 
as  follows  : — Trumpeters,  Life  Guards,  Resident  Am- 
bassadors, Ambassadors  Extraordinary  from  France, 
Portugal,  Sweden,  Sardinia,  Hanover,  Prussia,  Spain, 
Netherlands,  Austria,  Russia,  Belgium,  Naples,  the 
precedence  being  regulated  by  the  time  of  their  arm:  J ; 
mounted  band  of  Life  Guards,  the  branches  of  tho  Koyal 
Family— the  Duchess  of  Kent,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  the  Duke  of  Sussex;  mounted 
band;  tho  Queen's  Barge  Master,-  the  Queen's  forty- 
eight  Watermen  ;  twelve  of  Her  Majesty's  carriages 
each  drawn  by  six  horses,  and  accompanied  by  two 
grooms,  walking  on  either  side  ;  Life  Guards'  mounted 
band ;  Military  Staff  and  Aides-de-camp,  on  horseback, 
three  and  three,  attended  by  one  groom  each  on  either 
sido;  Royal  Artillery;  tho  Royal  Huntsmen;  six  of  Ker 
Majesty's  horses,  with  rich  trappings,  each  horso  led 
by  two  grooms  ;  the  Knight  Marshal  on  horseback  ; 
Marshal  men,  in  ranks  of  four;  100  Yeomen  of  the 
Guard ,  four  and  four ;  the  state  coach,  drawn  by  eight 
cream-coloured  horses,  attended  by  a  yeoman  of  the 
guard  at  each  wheel,  and  two  footmen  at  each  door,  the 
Gold  Stick,  the  Captain  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard 
riding  on  either  side,  attended  by  two  grooms  each, 
conveying  the  Queen,  with  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
Mistress  of  the  Robes;  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  Master  of 
the  Horse ;  tho  Duke  of  Buecleuch,  Captain-General  of 
the  Royal  Archers,  attended  by  two  grooms;  and  lastly,  a 
squadron  of  Life  Guards. 

The  Queen  reached  tho  western  entrance  of  the  Abbey 
at  half-past  eleven  o'clock,  and  was  there  met  by  tho 
great  officers  of  state,  the  noblemen  bearing  the  regalra, 
and  the  bishops  carrying  the  patina,  the  chalice,  and 
the  Bible.    The  arrangements  in  the  interior  of  the 
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Abbey  were  nearly  the  same  as  at  the  previous  corona- 
tion, but  the  decorations  were  thought  to  be  in  better 
taste.  Galleries  had  been  erected  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  spectators,  to  which  about  1,000  persons  were 
admitted.  Thero  was  also  a  gallery  for  the  members  of 
tho  House  of  Commons,  and  another  for  foreign  am- 
bassadors. Soon  after  twelve  o'clock  the  grand  pro- 
cession began  to  enter  tho  choir,  in  the  order  observed 
on  former  occasions.  The  Queen,  in  her  ro3-al  robe  of 
crimson  velvet,  furred  with  ermine  and  bordered  with 
gold  lace,  wearing  the  collars  of  her  orders,  and  on  her 
head  a  circlet  of  gold,  had,  on  one  side,  the  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  also  at  either  side  ten  gentlemen-at-arms, 
with  their  standard-bearer.  Her  train  was  borno  by 
Lady  Adelaide  Paget,  Lady  F.  E.  Cowper,  Lady  A. 
Wentworth  Fitzwilliam,  Lady  M.  A.  F.  Grimstone, 
Lady  C.  A.  Gordon  Lennox,  Lady  Mary  Talbot,  Lady 
Catherine  Stanhope,  Lady  Louisa  Jenkinso'n,  Then 
came  the  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  the  Ladies  of  the  Bed- 
chamber, tho  Maids  of  Honour,  tho  Women  of  tho  Bed- 
chamber, &o. 

"The  Queen,"  says  the  chroniclor,  "  looked  extremely 
well,  and  had  a  very  animated  expression  of  counte- 
nance." Tho  scene  within  tho  choir  is  described  as  very 
gorgeous,  so  much  so,  that  we  are  told  the  Turkish 
Ambassador  was  absolutely  fascinated,  and  for  some 
time  he  could  not  move  to  his  allotted  place.  Among  the 
foreign  ambassadors,  Prince  Esterhaay  presented  the 
most  dazzling  appearance.  "His  dress,  down  to  his 
very  boot-heels,  sparkled  with  diamonds."  The  Queen 
was  received  with  tho  most  hearty  plaudits  from  all 
porta  of  the  building,  and  when  she  was  proclaimed  in 
the  formula — "Sirs,  I  here  present  unto  you  Queen 
Victoria — the  undoubted  Queen  of  this  realm.  Where- 
fore, all  you  who  arc  come  this  day  to  do  your  homage, 
ore  you  willing  to  do  the  same''" — thero  was  a  loud 
and  universal  burst  of  cheering,  with  cries  of  "  God 
save  the  Queen."  When  the  crown  was  placed  on  Her 
Majesty's  head,  there  was  again  an  enthusiastic  cry  of 
"  God  save  the  Queen,"  accompanied  by  the  waring  of 
hats  and  handkerchiefs.  At  this  moment  the  peers  and 
peeresses  put  on  their  coronets,  the  bishops  their  caps, 
and  the  kings  of  arms  their  crowns,  the  trumpet  sounding, 
the  drums  beating,  the  Tower  and  park  guns  firing  by 
signal.  The  Dukes  of  Cambridge  and  Snssox  removing 
their  coronets,  did  homage  in  these  words : — "  I  do 
become  your  liege  man  of  life  and  limb,  and  of  earthly 
worship  ond  faith  and  truth  I  will  bear  unto  you  to 
live  and  die  against  all  manner  of  folks,  so  help  me 
God."  They  touched  the  crown  on  the  Queen's  head, 
kissed  her  left  cheek,  and  then  retired.  It  was  observed 
that  Her  Majesty's  bearing  towards  her  uncles  was  very 
affectionate.  Tho  dukes  and  other  peers  then  performed 
their  homage,  the  senior  of  each  rank  pronouncing  the 
words.  As  they  retired,  each  peer  kissed  her  Majesty's 
hand.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  Earl  Grey,  and  Lord 
Melbourne,  were  loudly  cheered  as  they  ascended  the 
steps  to  the  throne.'  Lord  Bollo,  who  was  upwards  of 
eighty,  stumbled  and  foil  on  the  steps.  Tho  Queen  im- 
mediately stepped   forward,  and   held   out   her  hand 


to  assist  the  aged  peer.  This  touching  incident  called 
forth  the  loudly  expressed  admiration  of  the  entire 
assembly.  While  tho  ceremony  of  doing  homage 
was  being  performed,  tho  Earl  of  Surrey,  trea- 
surer of  the  household,  was  scattering  silver  medals  of 
tho  coronation  about  the  choir  and  the  lower  galleries, 
which  were  scrambled  for  with  groat  eagerness.  Tho 
ceremonials  did  not  conclude  till  past  four  o'clock.  The 
procession,  on  its  return,  presented  a  still  more  striking 
appearance  than  before,  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
Queen  wore  her  crown,  and  the  royal  and  noble  person- 
ages their  coronets.  The  mass  of  brilliants,  relieved 
here  and  there  by  a  large  coloured  stone,  and  the  purplo 
velvet  cap,  became  her  Majesty  extremely  well,  and  had 
a  superb  and  classic  effect.  The  sight  of  the  streets 
"  paved  with  heads,"  and  tho  houses  olive  with  specta- 
tors, was  most  impressive.  The  Queen  entertained  a 
party  of  one  hundred  at  dinner,  and  in  tho  evening  wit- 
nessed, from  tho  roof  of  her  palace,  the  fireworks  in  tho 
Green  Park.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  gave  a  grand 
banquet  at  Apsley  House,  and  several  cabinet  ministers 
gave  official  state  dinners  next  day.  The  people  wore 
gratified,  at  tho  solicitation  of  Mr.  Hawcs,  M.P.  for 
Lambeth,  with  permission  to  hold  a  fair  in  Hyde  Pari, 
which  continued  for  four  days,  Thursday,  Friday, 
Saturday,  and  Monday.  The  area  allotted  comprised 
nearly  one- third  of  the  park,  extending  from  near  tho 
margin  of  the  Serpentine  river  to  a  line  within  a  short  - 
distance  of  Grosveuor  Gate.  To  the  interior  there  were 
eight  entrances,  the  main  one  fifty  feet  wide,  and  the 
others  thirty  feot  each.  The  Inclosed  area  was  occupied 
by  theatres,  taverns,  and  an  endless  variety  of  exhiH- 
tions,  the  centre  being  appropriated  to  lines  of  stalls, 
for  the  sa]o  of  fancy  goods,  sweetmeats,  and  toys.  The 
Queen  condescended  to  visit  the  fair  on  Friday.  The 
illuminations  on  tho  night  of  the  coronation  were  on  * 
larger  and  more  magnificent  scale  than  had  been  before 
seen  in  the  metropolis,  and  tho  fireworks  were  also  ex- 
tremely grand.  AH  the  theatres  in  the  metropolis,  and 
nearly  oil  tho  other  places  of  amusement,  were  opened 
gratuitously  that  evening  by  her  Majesty's  command, 
and,  though  all  were  crowded,  the  arrangements  were  s> 
excellent  that  no  accident  occurred.  Indeed,  it  was  a 
subject  of  wonder  that  during  a  long  day  of  excite- 
ment and  crowding,  where  hundreds  of  thousands  wore 
cither  waiting  for  hours  in  certain  positions,  or  rushing 
from  place  to  place,  the  most  perfect  good  .order  and 
courteous  behaviour  characterised  the  enormous  masses 
of  the  middle  and  working  classes— all  tho  effect  of  the 
good  feeling  and  self-command  of  the  people,  without 
the  aid  of  the  military  or  pobco :  which  was/a  mystery 
to  foreigners.  From  a  return  hud  on  tho  tajde  of  tho 
Houso  of  Commons  of  the  accidents  and  offences  on 
tho  day  of  tho  coronation,  it  appeared  that  only  twenty 
persons  were  brought  to  the  stations — sovcaj  charged 
with  picking  pockets,  twelve  with  gambling,  and  one 
with  a  felony  committed  some  time  before.  Upwards 
of  one  hundred  children  were  lost ;  but  they  were  all 
brought  to  the  police  -stations,  and  restored  to  their 
parents.     In  the  provinces,  rejoicing  was  nnivenal. 
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Public  dinners,  feasts  to  the  poor,  processions,  and  illu- 
minations vers  the  order  of  the  day.  At  Liverpool 
laid  the  first  stono  of  St.  George's  Hall,  in  presence  of  a 
great  multitude.  At-  Cambridge  18,000  persons  were 
feasted  on  one  spot,  in  the  open  field,  called  Parker'* 
Piece,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  raised  an  orchestra, 
for  100  musicians,  surrounded  by  a  gallery  for  l,60t 
persons.  Encircling  this  centre  were  three  raws  of 
tables  for  tiio  school  children,  and  from  them  radiated, 
liko  the  spokes  of  awheel,  the  main  body  of  the  tables, 
U0  in  number,  and  25  feet  in  length.  Beyond  their 
cutex  extremity  were  added  28  other  tables,  in  a  circle: 
and  outside  the  whole  a  promenade  was  roped  in  for 
Fpectators,  who  were  more  numerous  than  those  who 
dined.  The  circuinferenoe  of  the  whole  was  more  ■ 
one-third  of  a  milo. 

The  ft'tft  continued  for  several  days,  and  it  was  many 
weoks  before  the  metropolis  was  divested  of  ite  gala 
appearance.  The  Corporation  of  London,  never  back- 
ward, in  hospitality,  invited  the  foreign  ambassador*  to 
a  splendid  entertainment,  where  they  were  met  by  the 
most  distinguished  personages  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
without  distinction  of  rutty. 

The  coronation  of  George  IV.  is  said  to  have  cost 
£243,000.  William's  coronation  was  on  a  modest 
scale,  and  cost  only  £30,000.  The  Queen's  came 
to  £70,000,  the  excess  boing  occasioned  by  the  mea- 
sures taken  to  enable  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
to  participate  in  this  national  festivity.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  Hie  Exchequer  stated,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  the  public  had  paid  for  seats  aommanding 
a  view  of  the  procession  no  less  a  sum  than  £200,000 ; 
and  that  400,000  individnals  had  been  added  to  the 
ordinary  metropolitan  population,  which  was  then 
1,500,000.  "Never,"  said  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
"  was  there  given  to  a  sovereign,  or  to  a  cocjntry,  a 
more  exalted  proof  of  good  conduct  and  discretion  than 
was  afforded  by  the  assembled  multitude  on  this  ocoo- 
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Foreign  Enllitmont  Act— MW  of  the  British  Legit 
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UaQvita, 

The  foreign  policy  of  England  has  been  in  all  ages  the 

p.ilrject  of  keen  diecussiori  in  Parliament,  and  domestic 

dirties  have  often  fought  their  battles  on  foreign  fields. 

When  the  Tories  were  in  office,  they  were  generally 

accused  of  a  loaning  to  continental  despotism.   When  the 

\V"higs  were  in  power,  they  were  charged  with  favouring 

democracy  and  revolution.    The  defence  of  tha  lattorwaa 

that  tbxr  true  policy  of  England  should  bo  pacific,  and 

that  they  had  succeeded  in  maintaining  pence.     They 


hod  aimed  at  tha  preservation  of  the  balanae  of  power, 
as  established  by  the  treaties  of  Vienna,  in  18  to  and 
1816. 

It  was  admitted  by  their  opponents  that  the  psiiod 
at  which  they  undertook  the  guidance  of  our  foreign 
policy  was  the  most  critical  that  had  occurred  since 
the  conclusion  of  peaoa;  and  it  could  not  he  denied 
that  they  were  entitled  to  credit  ibr  the  foot  that  the 
French  and  Belgian  revolutions,  and  the  Polish  insur- 
rection, had  run  their  respective  courses  without  dis- 
turbing the  tranquillity  of  these  realms.  We  hove  been 
indebted  for  this  exemption  to  our  acting  more  or  less 
steadily  upon  the  principle  of  non-intervention  in  the 
quarrels  of  our  neighbours.  This  principle  was,  how- 
ever, departed  from  in  connection  with  the  eivil  war  in 
Spain,  which  was  characterised  by  unparalleled  atrocities 
on  both  sides. 

Ifany  of  our  countrymen  took  the  deepest  interest 
in  this  conflict,  and  some  Englishmen  were  actually 
fighting  in  the  ranks  of  the  sanguinary  monster,  Don 
Caries.  It  was  naturally  a  source  of  painful  interest 
to  behold  British  soldiers  fi  gating  iu  a  foreign  land  with- 
out the  protection  of  the  British  flag,  exposed  to  all  the 
shameand  hardships  of  a  warfare  in  which  there  was  no 
glory  to  compensate  for  its  disasters. 

"  i  tha  session  of  183'/,  Lord  Mahon,  who  hod 
been  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  government,  reviewed  the  line  of  policy 
pursued  by  Lord  Palmerston.  Ho  complained  that 
public  had  bean  kept  iu  a  state  of  ignorance 
whether  they  were  at  peace  or  at  war,  and  in  his 
Lonitwas  a  peace  without  tsonqaillity,  and  a  war 
without  honour.  The  object  Of  the  quadruple  alli- 
ance had  been  to  appease  the  civil  dissensions  in  Por- 
tugal, and  not  to  sanction  the  intervention  of  France 
and  England  in  Spain.  lie  lamented  the  policy  that 
led  to  the  additional  articles  signed  in  163J,  whioh  stipu- 
lated for  a  certain  degree  of  interference,  But  Lord 
Palmerston  hod  thought  proper  to  proceed  still  further 
in  suspending  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  and- allowing 
12,000  Englishmen  to  enlist  under  the  banners  of  the 
Queen  of  Spain.  More  than  £540,000  had  bean  already 
expended  in  the  war,  and  in  Lord  Mahoa'e  opinion  the 
influence  of  Great  Britain  and  Spain  hod  not  been 
augmented  by  these  measures.  In  proof  of  which  he 
alleged  that  British  merchants  got  loss  fair  play  there 
"  an  French  merchants. 

Lord  Palmerston  defended  his  policy  against  the 
attacks  of  Lord  Mahon  and  other  speakers.  The 
quadruple  treaty,  he  contended,  contotrtplatoiL  assistance 
to  the  constitutional  party  in  Spain  as  well  as  in  Portu- 
gal. It  was  concluded  because  there  was  a  civil  war  in 
Portugal;  and  when  the  civil  war  was  transferred  to 
Spain,  the  some  parties  who  took  part  with  Portugal  by 
treaty  were  bound  at  an  early  period  to  extend  its  pro- 
visions to  Spain,  ite  object  being  expressly  "  the  pacifi- 
cation of  tho  Peninsula  by  the  ersnulsion  of  the  two 

fonts  from  it."    He  differed  widely  with  Lord  Mahon 

thinking  the  suspension  of  tho  Foreign  Enlistment 
Ant  was  disgraceful  to  the  Government  of  this  country. 
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Examples  of  the  same  kind  wero  to  be  found 
most  brilliant  periods  of  tile  history  of  England.  The 
age  of  Elizabeth  was  full  of  instances  of  the 
kind  alluded  to  by  the  noble  lord.  "  That  great  and 
enlightened  sovereign,"  said  Lord  Palmerston,  "  fre- 
quently allowed  her  subjects  to  volunteer  in  support  of 
the  Huguenots  of  Trance  and  of  tho  Protestants  of  the 
Low  Countries,  and  even  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
Scotland ;  and  she  acted  wisely  in  so  doing.  It  waa  his 
decided  conviction  that  the  suspension  of  the  Act  was 
proceeding  most  wise,  and  moat  honourable  to  th 
country.  A  disputed  succession,"  he  continued,  has 
"  been  always  considered  among  European  nations 
a  matter,  not  merely  involving  the  interests  of  the  par- 
ticular kingdom,  but  also  a  question  of  great  general 
interest  In  this  case  England  had  not  interfered,  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
posing on  the  Spanish  people  a  government  which  they 
had  not  themselves  adopted.  It  was  not  that  kind  of 
interference  which  it  was  feared  the  Government  of  1830 
was  about  to  exercise  in  Belgium,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  them  by  an  overwhelming  force  from  assum- 
ing the  political  condition  they  desired.  The  question. 
Who  should  be  sovereign  of  Spain 't  was  one  seriously 
involving  the  interests  of  Europe,  as  determining  what 
should  be  the  foreign  tendencies,  and  who  should  be  the 
foreign  allies,  of  Spain.  Spain  had  been  connected  with 
various  countries:  at  one  time  with  Austria,  and  at 
another  with  France;  the  object  was  in  future  that 
there  should  be  neither  an  Austrian  Spain  nor  a  French 
Spain,  but  a  Spain  which  should  bo  Spanish :  and,  for  his 
part,  he  did  not  despair  of  seeing  that  country  relieved 
from  the  abasement  into  which  she  hod  fallen,  and 
regenerated  as  a  distinct  power,  which  should  be  the 
ally  of  this  country.  He  contrasted  the  efforts  of  the 
Tories  to  maintain  the  cause  of  despotism  in  Europe, 
with  the  successful  endeavours  of  the  Government  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  more  liberal  and  enlightened  policy. 
The  former  supported  Don  Miguel  up  to  the  last  moment, 
and  now  gave  their  countenance  to  Don  Carlos,  who 
was  the  author  of  the  assassination  decree  of  Durango, 
and  was  believed  by  all  Europe  to  be  intent  on  establish- 
ing the  Inquisition  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Madrid.  The 
ministers,  on  the  other  hand,  might  boast  of  the  moral 
support  they  had  given  to  the  cause  of  national  liberty 
in  Spain — of  the  part  they  had  taken  in  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Greeks — of  the  free  constitutions  of  Belgium 
and  Portugal,  which  had  grown  up  under  their  auspices ; 
and  if  they  could  contribute,  however  humbly,  to  the 
same  happy  state  of  things  in  Spain  as  existed  in 
Belgium  and  Portugal,  ho  should  esteem  it  a  source  of 
proud  satisfaction  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  life." 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  replying  to  Lord  Palmerston, 
openly  disavowed  all  participation  in  the  principles  or 
sympathy  with  the  cause  of  Don  Carlos ;  and  he  begged 
most  distinctly  to  state  that  he  wished  to  see  Spain  in 
the  settled  enjoyment  of  a  free  and  enlightened  form  of 
civil  government.  But  his  beliof  was  that  the  course 
adopted  by  our  ministers  was  actually  defeating  its  ex- 
pressed objects,  obstructing  improvement,  and  calculated  I 


r  as  a  nation  r 


neither  to  raise  our  own  character  a 
gain  the  affections  of  Spain. 

Colonel  Evans  had  taken  the  command  of  the  Spanish 
legion,  which  throughout  the  whole  of  the  campaign  wis 
encompassed  with  difficulties  and  pursued  by  disaster?, 
without  any  military  success)  sufficiently  brilliant  to  gild 
the  clouds  with  glory.  Within  a  fortnight  after  the 
debate  on  Lord  Mahon's  motion,  came  the  news  of  it' 
utter  defeat  before  Hernani,  on  the  16th  of  tho  same 
month.  This  defeat  encouraged  the  opponents  of  Lord 
Palmeiston's  policy  to  renew  their  attacks.  Accord- 
ingly, immediately  after  the  recess,  Sir  Henry  Har- 
dinge  brought  forward  a  motion  on  the  subject  H~e 
complained  that  no  adequate  provision  was  nude 
for  the  support  of  those  who  were  in  the  legion. 
At  Vittoria  they  were  placed  for  four  months  in  un- 
inhabited convents,  without  bedding,  fuel,  or  supplies 
of  any  kind.  Not  less  than  40  officers  and  700  men 
fell  victims  to  their  privations.  The  worst  consequent'; 
was,  however,  the  total  demoralisation  of  th«  troops. 
Theirs  was  not  honourable  war,  it  was  butchery.  They 
were  massacreing  a  fine  and  independent  people,  who 
hod  committed  no  offence  against  this  country.  Ill 
treatment,  want  of  food  and  of  clothing,  habits  of 
insubordination  and  mutiny,  and  want  of  confidence  in 
their  officers,  had  produced  their  natural  effects.  Let 
them  palliate  the  disaster  as  they  would,  there  waa  no 
doubt,  he  said,  of  the  fact  that  a  largo  body  of  Britoni 
had  suffered  a  defeat  such  as  he  believed  no  British 
soldiers  had  undergone  in  the  course  of  the  last  five  or 

I  hundred  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  O'Connell  remarked  on  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  recent  disasters  of  the  le- 
gion had  been  seized  upon  by  the  gentlemen  opposite. 
The  repeated  actions  in  which  they  had  done  honour  to 
the  British  namo  were  forgotten.  Nothing  was  said  of 
their  victories ;  but  not  a  moment  was  lost  in  fastening 
on  their  defeat  Sir  H.  Hardinge  had  dwelt  strongly 
upon  the  atrocities  committed  in  the  course  of  tho  pre- 
sent warfare  in  Spain.  Hod  the  honourable  and  gallant 
aver  heard  of  orders  for  refusing  quarter 
issued  even  to  our  own  troops  ?  Had  he  never  read  of 
the  cruelties  practised  by  the  Spaniards  at  the  capture 
of  St.  Sebastian  P  Had  he  never  heard  of  the  butcheries 
at  Ciudad  Bodrigo  and  at  BadajozP  These  cruelties 
one  of  the  wretched  consequences  of  war;  but  it 
unjust  to  employ  them,  particularly  as  a  taunt, 
against  General  Evans  and  the  legion. 

Sir  Robert  Inglis  said  that  it  had  been  alleged  against 
the  Tories  that  they  were  the  enemies  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  their  own  country,  but  its  friends  in  every  other, 
from  its  association  with  despotism.  He  disclaimed  any 
such  feeling  on  their  part.  The  Tories,  he  said,  supported 
■  of  Don  Carlos,  as  being  the  cause  of  legitimate 
right ;  but  they  had  no  wish  to  interfere  on  his  behalf. 

Mr.  Sheil  defended  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  an 
eloquent  speech.  "  It  is  alleged,"  said  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman,  "that  tho  measures  of  the 
Government  have  not  produced  any  good  result.  I  a»k, 
if  those  measures  had  act  been  adopted,  what  would 
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have  befallen  the  Spanish  people  ?  Would  not  Bilboa 
have  bscn  taken  by  assault,  and  the  standard  of  Don 
Carlos  at  this  moment  have  been  floating  from  the  castle 
of  St.  Sebastian?  Or  try  the  allegation  by  another 
test.  Let  me  suppose  this  motion  carried.  Tho  courier 
that  will  convey  the  intelligence  will  carry  fadings  of 
great  joy  to  St.  Petersburg,  to  Vienna,  to  Berlin;  and 
he  trill  convey  tidings  of  great  dismay  wherever  men 
value  tho  possession  of  liberty,  or  pant  for  its  enjoy- 
ment. It  will  palsy  the  arm  of  freedom  in  Spain — a 
terrible  revulsion  will  be  produced ;  from  Calpe  to  tho 
Pyrenees  tho  cry,  '  We  are  betrayed  by  England  1 '  will 
bo  heard ;  and  over  that  nation  which  you  will  have 
indeed  betrayed,  Don  Carlos  will  march,  without  an 
obstacle,  to  Madrid ! "  It  is  stated  that  cheers  from  the 
Opposition  here  interrupted  the  honourable  member,  to 
which  ho  replied: — "You  cheer  me,  do  you?  Who  are 
you  that  cheer  me  ?  Not  your  leaders ;  not  the  men 
who  are  placed  conspicuously  before  me ;  they  know, 
they  fcol  the  impolicy  of  these  rash  manifestations ;  they 
profess  horror  at  the  atrocities  of  Don  Carlos,  and 
deprecate  his  triumph ;  but  you  that  cheer  me  disclose 
your  hearts,  and  exhibit  the  wishes  by  which  your 
political  conduct  is  determined."  The  debate  was  ad- 
journed, and  the  noble  Foreign  Secretary  again  effec- 
tively vindicated  his  policy. 

General  Evans  having  returned  to  England,  his  services 
were  acknowledged  by  his  being  made  Slight  Comman- 
dtrof  the  Bath,  ^distinction  for  which,  the  opponents  of  the 
Government  could  see  no  good  reason,  and  which  became 
the  subject  of  strong  animadversion  early  in  the  session  of 
1838.  Mr.  Brodshaw,  on  the  23rd  of  February,  inquired 
whether  the  honour  had  been  conferred  in  tho  regular 
course  through  tho  War-office,  on  the  recommendation 
of  tho  Commander-is- Chief?  to  which  Lord  Palmerston 
replied,  that  the  appointment  had  been  made  in  the 
usual  manner  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  upon 
their  own  responsibility,  and  that  he  regarded  it  as 
earned  and  well  bestowed. 

On  the  13th  of  March,  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  vin- 
dicated his  legion  and  himaclf  in  Parliament.  With 
respect  to  tho  sickness  and  mortality  stated  to  have 
prevailed  in  the  British  ranks,  he  observed  that,  at 
tho  commencement  of  his  operations,  the  whole  force 
of  the  legion  amounted  to  about  8,000  men,  and 
including  subsequent  reinforcements,  never  exceeded 
!),600.  When  they  marched  from  Bilboa,  the  entire 
infantry  was  composed  either  of  striplings  or  of  men  too 
old  for  service ;  2,300  were  so  crippled  from  disease  and 
other  causes,  as  to  be  incapable  of  bearing  arms ;  and 
they  were  only  permitted  to  remain  for  lack  of  means  to 
transport  them  home.  At  least  two-thirds  of  these  men 
died  in  the  hospital,  without  having  done  a  single  day's 
duty.  The  effective  force  of  tho  legion  never  exceeded 
4,700.  The,  whole  number  who  perished  in  Vittoria  and 
its  environs,  in  six  months,  was  1,223;  and  the  total 
loss  in  the  two  years,  including  those  who  were  killed  in 
action,  about  2,078.  The  number  who  passed  through 
the  hospitals  during  that  period  was  1,430 — a  number 
'which  did  not  indicate  any  extraordinary  prevalence  of 


disease.  During  the  thirty  months'  campaign  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula,  346,000  men 
passed  through  the  hospitals,  on  a  standing  forco  of 
about  60,000.  The  gallant  officer,  in  enumerating  other 
difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend,  stated  that  he 
had  reason  to  believe  that  the  Carlist  emissaries  in  this 
country  hod  induced  men  to  enlist  in  the  legion 
with  tho  intention  of  deserting  to  Don  Carlos  on  their 
arrival;  350  recruits  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy  in 
this  way.  Speaking  of  the  want  of  discipline  alleged 
to  have  prevailed  in  his  force,  he  quoted  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  who  had  complained,  in  1810,  that  convoys 
of  money  were  constantly  plundered;  that  militor}* 
law  was  not  sufficient  to  preserve  discipline  in  the  army; 
and  that  murders,  robberies,  and  perjuries  wero  very 
frequent.  He  then  entered  into  details  to  show  that  tho 
defeat  of  Hiraani  was  loss  disastrous  than  it  was  com- 
monly represented  to  have  beon.  There  had  been  no 
flight  on  that  occasion,  nor  had  the  marines  saved  the 
army.  A  retreat  was,  indeed,  made;  but  only  for  1,000 
or  1,500  yards.  Oh  the  two  days  during  which  tho 
affair  lasted,  tho  killed  and  wounded  of  his  force 
amounted  to  TOO  men.  Having  given  a  circumstantial 
account  of  the  other  principal  operations  in  which  tho 
legion  had  been  engaged,  General  Evans  stated  that 
tho  conduct  of  General  Espartero  had  been  admirable ; 
and  that  he  did  not  believe  that  a  more  honourable  man, 
a  braver  or  more  faithful  soldier,  or  a  truer  friend  to  his 
country,  was  in  existence.  After  several  othor  members 
had  addressed  tho  House,  on  both  sides,  the  debate  was 
adjourned  till  tho  next  day,  when  a  singular  incident 
brought  it  to  a  premature  termination.  The  order  of 
the  day  for  resuming  the  discussion  having  been  read 
without  any  member  presenting  himself  to  address  the 
House,  the  Speaker  read  Lord  Eliot's  motion,,  and  put 
the  question.  There  was  a  call  of  "Aye"  from  the 
Opposition,  and  of  "  No  "  from  the  Ministerial  side  of 
the  House ;  whereupon  the  Speaker  said,  "  I  think  tho 
Noes  have  it."  Some  members  of  tho  Opposition  then 
exclaimed,  "The  Ayes  have  it."  Strangers  being 
ordered  to  withdraw,  a  division  took  place  amid  great 
confusion,  all  parties  being  apparently  token  by  sur- 
prise, and  utterly  unprepared  for  so  abrupt  a  conclusion 
of  the  proceedings.  The  motion  was  negatived'by  70 
to  62. 

The  subject  of  trades  unions,  combinations,  and 
strikes  was  brought  bofore  Parliament  in  February  by 
Mr.  Wakley,  who  moved  for  a  select  committee  to 
inquire  into,  the  constitution,  practices,  and  effects  of  the 
Operative  Cotton  Spinners'  Association  of  Glasgow  and 
its  neighbourhood.  To  this  Mr.  O'Connell  moved,  by 
way  of  amendment,  for  a  select  committee  to  inquire 
into  combinations  and  trades  unions  generally  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  subject  is  worth  notice  on 
account  of  the  interesting  speech  delivered  by  tho 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman  with  reference  to 
trades  unions  in  Ireland.  He  declared  there  was  no 
tyranny  equal  to  that  which  was  exercised  by  their 
members  in  public  over  their  fellow-labourers.  He  had 
in  vain  wished  to  convince  these  people  of  the  wicked- 
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ncss  and  impolicy  of  their  proceedings.  He  had  had  in- 
terviews, hour  after  hour,  wife  the  deputations  from 
various  trades,  and  had  seldom  met  with  men  of  more 
ability,  information,  or  skill  in  putting  forward  their 
own  views.  He  had  also  challenged  public  discussion, 
and  assemblies  had  been  held  for  the  purpose,  but 
in  vain,  for  the  workmen,  by  a  concerted  interruption, 
had  rendered  it  impossible  to  proceed  with  the  business 
of  the  day.  They  refused  to  hear  him;  and,  withoutdony- 
ing  that  they  had  been  violating  the  law,  they  expressed 
their  do  termination  to  persist  in  their  system.  Cotton- 
printing  had  been  established  at  Belfast  by  a  Mr.  Grim  - 
rihaw,  who  employed  107  persons  in  his  service  ;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  tyranny  of  the  combination,  which 
insisted  peremptorily  upon  an  equalisation  of  wages,  he 
was  compelled  to  abandon  his  business.  In  Bandon 
another  large  manufactory  was  opened,  and  the  pro- 
prietor obtained  an  important  contract.  Ho  bought  the 
machinery,  and  as  soon  as  itwas  erected  his  men  "turned 
out "  for  higher  wages,  telling  him  that  they  knew  he  had 
the  contract,  and  that  he  was  therefore  in  their  power 
He  worked  out  the  contract,  and  then  gave  up  the 
manufactory;  and  the  loss  to  the  town  of  Bandon 
wages  was  between  £10,000  and'  £12,000  a  year.  It 
was  calculated  that  wages  to  tho  amount  of  jEoOO.OOO 
a  year  were  lost  to  Dublin  alone  by  these  associations. 
The  combination  of  tailors  in  that  city,  for  instance, 
had  raised  the  price  of  clothes  to  such  a  pitch,  that  it 
worth  a  person's  while  to  go  to  Glasgow,  and  wait  a 
couple  of  days  for  a  suit,  the  difference  in  the  price 
paying  the  expenses  of  the  trip.  In  the  same  city  there 
were  formerly  four  ship-buildera;  now,  not  a  single  ship 
was  constructed  at  the  Dublin  Docks,  Mr.  O'Oonnell 
concluded  by  saying  that  he  had  no  wish  to  re-enact  the 
old  combination  laws.  Some  combinations  were  not 
only  harmless  but  meritorious ;  and  his  aim  would  be  to 
separate  unions  of  this  kind  from  those  of  a  pernicious 
character.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  after 
having  paid  some  complimonts  to  Mr.  O'Connell  for 
the  course  he  had  pursued  with  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject, proposed  a  second  amendment,  which  did  not 
materially  differ  from  that  of  the  member  for  Dublin. 
He  moved  for  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  operation  of  tho  Gth  of  George  IV.,  and  into  the 
general  constitution  of  trades  unions,  and  also  of  the 
combinations  of  workmen  and  masters  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Mr.  Wakley  expressed  himself  well  satisfied 
to  leave  th»  question  in  the  hands  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers ;  and  Mr.  Spring  Rice's  motion  was  agreed  to.  * 
The  employment  of  children  in  factories  also  occupied 
tho  attention  of  Parliament  at  this  time.  A  bill  had 
been  framed  in  1833  with  the  most  benevolent  inten- 
tions for  the  protection  of  factory  children.  Lord  Ashley 
was  distinguished  for  his  persevering  exertions  to  miti- 
gate the  hardships  endured  by  children  working  in  the 
mills.  The  subject  was  felt  to  be  one  of  great  difficulty, 
inasmuch  as  humanity  and  political  economy  came  into 
collision.     It  was  seen  that  when  tho  Legislature  undor- 
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took  to  limit  the  hours  of  labour,  making  it  penal  to 
work  children  more  than  a  stated  period,  according  to 
their  age,  it  at  once  disturbed  the  whole  course  of  manu- 
facturing industry.  *  Short  time  involves  short  wages  for 
adults :  for  ten  hours'  labour  men  will  not  receive  tho 
wages  of  twelve.  *  Parents  may  absolutely  require  uw 
labour  of  their  children  for  the  support  of  their  famih. 
On  the  other  hand,  their  cupidity  often  exacts  too  much 
from  children  of  tender  years,  whose  growth  must  1* 
stunted  and  their  constitutions  debilitated  by  nnartqnl 
confinement  in  a  heated  atmosphere  for  so  many  houn 
in  the  day.  Legal  protection  therefore  seamed  to  be 
absolutely  necessary  in  the  interests  of  humanity  and  of 
society.  The  law  excluded  from  factory  labour  ill 
children  under  nine  years  of  age,  except  in  silk  factories, 
and  prohibited  those  under  thirteen  from  working  mora 
than  thirteen  hours  any  one  day ;  the  maximum  in  sift 
mills  alone  being  ten  hours.  The  provisions  of  the  Ian 
were,  however,  evaded  by  fraud.  Children  were  repre- 
sented as  bong  much  older  than  they  really  were,  and 
abuses  prevailed  which  induced  Lord  Ashley  to  bring  in 
a  bill  upon  the  subject.  Accordingly,  on  the  22nd  d 
June  the  noble  lord  moved,  by  way  of  amendment  to  ti; 
order  of  the  day,  the  second  reading  of  his  bill  for  ths 
better  regulation  of  factories.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  while 
differing  from  Lord  Ashley  in  his  views,  strongly  con- 
demned the  ministers  for  their  faltering  policy  on  tha 
subject.  Session  after  session  they  introduced  and 
abandoned  bills,  thus  applying  a  perpetual  blister  to 
the  sides  of  tho  country,  and  keeping  up  the  fever 
and  irritation  of  a.  dangerous  sore.  If  the  question 
admits  of  solution,  ho  said,  lot  the  Government  tolw 
it  at  once.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  feel  that  tta 
difficulties  which  surround  the  question  are  inseparable 
from  it  and  insoluble,  then,  as  a  Government,  let  then 
manfully  come  forward  and  acknowledge  the  fact,  if' 
them  do  either  one  or  the  other ;  and  then  the  manufac- 
turers, knowing  what  they  really  mean,  will  shape  their 
course  accordingly.  "  It  is,"  he  continued,  "bocausel 
see  that  the  interests  of  humanity,  in  the  large  view  d 
the  question,  are  likely  to  be  loss  oonsultod  in  the  short- 
sighted restriction  of  labour  than  they  are  by  its  perfect 
freedom ;  it  is  because  the  fact  is  unquestionable,  that 
though  yon  may  exempt  the  child  from  fatigue,  JW 
also  deprive  it  of  protective  employment,  by  drivingthe 
ufocturers  to  seek  elsewhere  the  protection  which  iJ 
denied  at  home.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  implore 
Parliament  to  decide  the  question  this  night,  whether 
they  will  legislate  or  not." 
The  order  of  the  day  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  1  IS 
HI.  The  bill  was  therefore  lost  by  a  majority  of  eight- 
On  the  20th  of  July  Lord  Ashley  again  brought  Us 
whole  matter  under  the  consideration  of  the  House  in  » 
speech  full  of  painful  details,  and  concluded  by  movmir 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  House  deeply  regretted 
that  the  imperfect  and  ineffective  law  for  the  regulation 
of  labour  in  factories  had  been  suffered  to  continue  *> 
long  without  any  amendment,  Mr.  Fox  Manle  re- 
plied to  Lord  Ashley,  denying  his  charges  against  tte 
Government,  and  warning  him  of  the  danger  that  tf 
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the  interference  of  the  Legislature  children  might  bo  de- 
prived of  employment  altogether,  and  thrown  idle  upon 
the  country.  Several  gentlemen  connected  with  manu- 
factures addressed  the  House,  bnt  it  is  a  singular  fact 
that  one  of  the  beat  speeches  in  the  debate  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  O'Connell,  who  could  not  be  expected  to 
know  much  about  factories.  He  showed  from  the 
evidence  taken  before  the  "Combination  Committee" 
that  the  law  had  been  deliberately  violated  at  Glasgow 
and  Manchester,  because  it  could  not  be  carried  out 


were  still  greater.  He  asked  those  who  were  most 
clamorous  for  an  alteration  in  the  law,  would  they  give 
the  people  cheap  bread  P  Would  they  consent  to  repeal 
that  tax,  the  removal  of  which  would  enable  the  mother 
to  give  more  food  to  her  child  ?  The  lowering  of  the 
price  of  the  loaf  by  a  halfpenny  or  a  penny  might  spare 
half  an  hour's  labour  to  the  children.  In  the  present 
state  of  the  world,  was  it  to  be  expected  that  men  would 
obtain  more  wages  for  less  work?  Capital  was  the  lightest 
of  things ;  it  would  make  to  itself  wings,  and,  eluding  all 
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without  entirely  stopping  the  machinery  of  the  mills. 
And  why  was  this  P  Because  they  had  legislated  against 
the  nature  of  things,  and  against  the  righto  of  industry. 
They  were  hound  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the 
children.  Be  it  so ;  but  they  were  equally  bound  to 
abstain  from  any  interference  with  adults,  who  should  be 
masters  of  (heir  own  time.  They  were  legislating  be- 
tween the  parent  and  the  child.  But  why  did  the  parent 
part  with  the  child  P  Why  expose  it  to  the  miseries  to  be 
oudured  in  a  factory  ?  Because  the  sufferings  of  hunger 
U0.-N>w  Bnam. 


attempts  to  restrain  it,  fix  itself  upon  that  favourite  spot 
where  labour  was  free  and  bread  cheap.  Let  them  not, 
then,  be  guilty  of  the  childish  folly  of  regulating  the 
labour  of  adults,  and  go  about  parading  before  the  world 
their  ludicrous  humanity,  which  would  end  by  convert- 
ing their  manufacturers  into  beggars. 

Lord  John  Russell  argued  that,  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  manufacturing  world,  we  could  not,  with  restricted 
hours  of  labour,  compete  with  other  nations.  A  ten  hours' 
bill  would  drive  the  manufacturers  abroad ;  and  it  would 
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no  longer  be  a  question  as  to  an  hour  or  two  moT 
less  work  to  bo  performed,  by  the  children,  but  aa  to  how 
their  starvation  was  to  bo  averted.  With  restricted  hours 
of  labour  would  come  diminished  wages,  and  in  such 
cose  how  could  the  com  laws  bo  kept  out  of  the 
sidcration  of  tho  people  P  As  to  the  violation  of  the 
existing  law,  the  noble  lord  did  not  see  why  that  should 
be  a  ground  of  reproach.  They  might  as  well  hopo  to 
extinguish  poaching  by  their  garao  laws,  smuggling  by 
their  revenue  laws,  and  bribery  by  their  election  laws, 
as  expect  to  prevent  over-working  by  any  factory  law, 
which  the  avarice  of  the  masters  on  tho  one  hand,  and 
tho  desire  of  tho  men  to  increase  their  earnings  on 
other,  would  inevitably  combine  to  defeat.  Mr.  Hume 
contended  that  it  was  the  corn  laws  that  obliged  persons 
to  work  for  twelve,  or  thirteen,  or  fourteen  hours  in  Eng- 
lish factories,  while  in  similar  establishments  on  the 
Continent  they  only  labour  for  ten.  On  a  division,  the 
motion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  121  to  106. 

A  select  committee  had  been  appointed  in  1837,  to  in- 
quire how  far  the  pensions  charged  ou  the  civil  list,  and 
on  the  consolidated  fund,  respectively,  ought  to  be  co 
tinuod,  regard  being  had  to  the  just  claims  of  tho  partii 
and  to  economy  in  the  public  expenditure.  Their  report 
'  appeared  in  July  this  year,  and  it  was  found  that,  of  tho 
whole  number  of  pensioners  (700),  a  large  proportion  had 
a  valid  claim  upon  the  public  either  for  services  extra- 
ordinary in  their  nature  or  insufficiently  remunerated 
on  the  established  scale  of  reward.  In  some  cases  (' 
pension  was  the  commutation  of  a  legal  allowance ; 
others,  it  was  purely  charitable.  All  that  the  commit 
was  able  to  effect  in  the  way  of  saving  was  the  reduction 
of  about  £9,000,  composed  of  pensions  either  actually 
rescinded  or  voluntarily  resigned  by  the  parties  them- 
selves. A  circular  had  been  addressed  to  all  the  pen- 
sioners, requiring  each  to  state  tho  ground  on  which  tho 
pension  was  given.  The  result  was  a  very  curious  and 
interesting  document,  abounding  in  instances  in  which 
the  venerable  descendants  of  some  hero  of  ancient  and 
traditionary  wars  were  brought  in  the  attitude  of  suppli- 
cants to  the  bar  of  the  committee.  One  lady,  named 
Mortimer,  aged  sixty-seven,  was  the  daughter  of  a 
general  who  commanded  at  the  taking  of  the  island  of  St. 
Lucia  from  the  French,  in  the  year  1 780,  leaving  a  family 
of  infant  daughters  without  provision.  Mary  Brereton, 
aged  eighty-nine,  had  a  pension  as  a  reward  for  the  ser- 
vices of  a  relative  in  the  celebrated  reduction  of  Manilla; 
and  so  on.  The  committee  recommended  that  precau- 
tion should  be  taken  to  prevent  fraud,  that  the  warrant 
should  set  forth  distinctly  the  reason  for  the  grant,  and 
that  under  no  circumstances  should'  the  mere  combina- 
tion of  poverty  with  hereditary  rank  be  considered  as  a 
justification  of  a  grant  of  the  pension.  In  April  the 
sum  of  £33,600  had  been  granted  to  the  Queen  far 
payment  of  pensions  becoming  due  pending  the  in- 

It  now  becomes  our  duty  to  record  a  case  of  extra- 
ordinary delusion,  attended,  with  fatal  oonsequences, 
which  occurred  in  Kent  in  the  summer  of  this  year. 
Some  years  before,  a  native  of  Cornwall,  named  John 


Nicholl  Thorn,  abruptly  left  his  home,  and  made  hi* 
appearance  in  that  county,  where  he  soon  became  u 
distinguished  personage.  IIo  exchangod  the  name  of 
Thorn  for  tho  style  and  title  of  Sir  "William  Courtenav, 
Knight  of  Malta ;  and  he  adopted  the  practice  of  parading 
his  naturally  fine  and  commanding  person  before  the 
admiring  people,  clad  in  rich  and  extravagant  cos- 
tume, and  pouring  forth  streams  of  exciting  and  most 
persuasive  eloquence.  Notwithstanding  these  loftypre- 
tensions,  however,  ho  was  in  reality  tho  son  of  a  small 
farmer  and  maltster,  at  St.  Columb,  in  Cornwall.  Having 
been  for  fifteen  years  a  cellarman  to  wine  merchants  at 
Truro,  he  sot  up  in  business  as  a  molster  and  hop-dealer, 
and  conducted  himself  for  four  years  very  respectably, 
His  premises  being  consumed  by  fire,  he  received  £3,000 
as  insurance,  a  sum  which  was  supposed  to  have  been 
far  beyond  their  value.  Two  years  after  he  freighted  a 
vessel  with  a  large  quantity  of  malt  to  Liverpool,  and, 
having  disposed  of  it,  turned  adventurer.  His  manners 
and  figure  were  suited  to  tho  character  which  ha  as- 
sumed. TTi"  countenance  indicated  him  to  be  of  foreign 
extraction,  and  he  decked  his  person  with  gay  and  im- 
posing costume  :  his  conversation  showed  that  ho  wis 
well  acquainted  with  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Tho  populace,  attracted  by  his  romantic  appearance. 
and  fascinated  by  his  singular  talents,  flocked  ronnd 
him  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm,  while  even  the 
superior  classes  of  society  furnished  him  with  occa- 
sional partisans.  In  the  year  1833,  ho  stood  for 
the  city  of  Canterbury  ou  tho  Conservative  interest, 
and  polled  950  votes.  Soon  after  he  was  convicted  of 
perjury,  and  sentenced  to  six  years'  transportation. 
Decided  symptoms  of  insanity  appeared  ou  the  trial,  and 
he  was  removed  from  Maidstone  gaol  to  the  County  Lu- 
natic Asylum,  whore  ho  remained  four  years  in  confine- 
ment as  a  criminal  lunatic.  In  October,  1837,  Lord  Jok 
Russell,  in  virtue  of  tho  power  invested  in  him  as  Home 
Secretary,  by  the  act  of  Goorge  IV.,  released  him,  and 
ordered  him  to  he  delivered  to  his  friends.  It  seems, 
however,  that  they  took  very  little  care  of  him,  for  ho 
returned  to  Kent  in  tho  spring  of  1838,  where  his  con- 
duct became  more  extravagant  than  ever.  To  hi* 
political  pretensions  he  now  added  others  of  a  religious 
character.  He  claimed  a  divine  mission,  and  announced 
himself  to  bo  the  Messiah.  Tho  infatuated  peasantry, 
who  were  literally  enchanted  by  his  eloquence  and  his 
personal  accomplishments,  readily  acknowledged  his 
pretension,  and  did  homage  to  him  as  a  divine  being. 
He  also  claimed  to  be  entitled  to  large  estates  in  Kent, 
and  he  promised  his  followers  that  they  should  have  fine 
farms  without  rent.  Ho  would  shower  upon  them 
favours  and  honours,  for  he  had  boundless  influence  at 
court,  and  was  to  sit  on  Her  Majesty's  right  hand  on  the 
day  of  tho  coronation.  As  proof  of  his  Messiahship  ho 
pointed  to  punctures  in  his  hands,  which  he  said  were  in- 
flicted by  tho  nails  in  the  cross,  and  to  a  cicatrice  in  hi* 
side  as  the  wound  out  of  which  issued  blood  and  water. 
i  matter  of.  coarse,  he  wasr  invulnerable  to  steal  or 
shot,  a  fact  which  he  was  about  to  put  to  tho  proof, 
for  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  nearly  100  of  tha 
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most  determined  of  his  followers,  for  the  purpose  of 
redressing  political  wrongs. 

He  fired  a  pistol,  said  to  be  loaded  with  bell,  against  bis 
own  body,  and  also  against  some  of  his  followers,  without 
injury.  He  put  lighted  matches  under  a  corn  stack,  but 
the  stack  did  not  take  fire,  because,  as  the  lunatic  said, 
and  his  companions  believed,  he  had  commanded  it  not 
to  burn.  He  shot  at  a  star,  and  they  declared  it  fell  into 
the  sea.  One  of  his  followers  afterwards  confessed  that 
so  convinced  were  they  that  they  could  not  be  shot,  that 
they  would  hare  attacked  2,000  soldiers.  He  told  them 
there  was  great  opposition  throughout  the  land,  and,  in- 
deed, throughout  the  world ;  but  that  if  they  followed 
him,  he  would  lead  them  on  to  glory.  He  had  come  to 
earth  on  a  cloud,  and  on  a  cloud  he  should  return ;  that 
neither  bullets  nor  weapons  of  any  kind  could  injure 
them,  if  they  had  but  faith  in  him  as  their  Saviour.  If 
10,000  soldiers  came  against  them,  they  would  either 
espouse  his  cause  or  fall  dead  at  his  command.  At  the 
conclusion  of  an  exciting  harangue,  one  of  his  followers, 
Alexander  Foad,  a  respectable  farmer,  knelt  down  at  his 
feet  and  worshipped  him;  so  did  another  man,  nn 
Brankfort.  Food  then  inquired  whether  he  should 
follow  him  in  the  body,  or  go  home  and  follow  him  in  the 
heart.  To  this  Thorn  replied,  "  Followmein  the  body." 
Foad  then  sprung  to  his  feet  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy,  and 
with  a  voice  of  great  animation  exclaimed,  "  Go  on, 
go  on;  till  I  drop,  I'll  follow  thee."  Brankfort  was  also 
accepted  in  a  similar  manner,  and  exhibited  the 
same  enthusiastic  devotion.  Thorn  uttered  terrific  de- 
nunciations of  eternal  torture  against  all  who  should 
refuse  to  follow  him.  To  some  he  pretended  that 
he  was  2,000  years  old.  One  woman  sent  her  son  to  join 
him  with  a  mother's  blessing,  and  scarcely  could  the 
evidence  of  her  son's  broken  thigh  convince  her  that  his 
followers  were  not  invulnerable.  At  length,  the  natural 
consequences  of  this  insanity  appeared  in  melancholy  and 
fetal  results.  On  Monday,  the  28th  of  May,  the  pre- 
tended Messiah  and  his  followers  sallied  forth  from  the 
village  of  Boughton.  A  loaf  was  broken  and  placed  upon 
a  pole,  with  a  flag  of  white  and  blue,  and  a  rampant  lion. 
They  proceeded  thence  to  Goodnesstene,  near  Faversham, 
producing  the  greatest  excitement  as  they  advanced, 
and  hourly  adding  to  their  numbers.  At  the  last  halting- 
place  Thorn  stated  that  he  would  strike  the  decisive 
blow.  They  next  went  to  Heme  Hill,  where  he  demanded 
and  obtained  food  for  his  followers.  At  Dargate  Common 
he  took  off  his  shoes,  and  said,  "I  now  stand  on  my  own 
bottom."  By  his  desire,  his  followers  fell  on  their  knees, 
and  were  engaged  in  a  mockery  of  prayer  for  half 
an  hour.  They  visited  Newnham,  Eaetling,  Throwley, 
Seldwick,  Lees,  and  Selling,  and  returned  to  Bos- 
senden  farm,  whore  they  arrived  on  a  Wednesday 
evening.  On  the  following  morning,  May  31st,  at 
the  request  of  a  farmer  whose  men  hod  been  seduced 
from  thoir  work,  a  constable  named  Mears  was 
sent  to  apprehend  an  apprentice.  After  a  little  parley, 
the  "  Knight  of  Malta  "  inquired  which  was  the  constable, 
and  on  Mears  replying  that  he  was,  Thorn  immedi- 
ately drew  a  pistol  and  shot  him,  and  then  stabbed  him 


with  a  dagger,  after  which  he  flung  the  body  into  a 
ditch.  There  were  two  othor  constables,  who  immediately 
rode  back  to  the  magistrates,  and  reported  the  facts.  The 
country  was  now  in  such  a  state  of  excitement  and  alarm, 
that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  send  to  Canterbury  for 
a  party  of  military,  who  speedily  arrived,  accompanied  by 
several  magistrates.  By  this  time  tho  whole  body  of 
rioters  had  retreated  to  a  deep  and  sequestered  part  of 
Bossenden  Wood,  where  Thorn  shouted  and  exhorted 
his  adherents  to  behave  like  men,  and  excited  them  to 
desperate  fury.  On  perceiving  the  soldiers,  he  advanced 
with  the  greatest  sangfroid,  and  in  presence  of  the  troops, 
deliberately  shot  Lieutenant  Bennett,  of  the  45th  Begi- 
ment,  who  was  in  advance  of  his  party,  and  who  fell  dead 
upon  tho  spot.  The  soldiers  then  immediately  fired, 
and  Thorn  was  one  of  the  first  killed.  In  a  few 
moments  ten  lives  were  sacrificed,  and  a  number  of 
persons  were  maimed  for  the  remainder  of  their  days. 
A  coroner's  jury  on  Mears,  the  oonstable,  found  a  verdict 
of  "  wilful  murder"  against  William  Percy  Honeywood 
Courtenay,  alias  John  Nicholl  Thorn,  and  five  others, 
of  whom  one  was  dead.  At  the  inquest  on  Lieutenant 
Bennett,  a  similar  verdict  was  found  against  Courtenay 
and  eighteen  of  his  followers,  of  whom  eight  had  been 
killed.  Thorn  was  buried  on  the  5th  of  June  at  Herne 
Hill ;  the  portion  of  the  burial  service  referring  to  the 
resurrection  having  been  omitted,  from  fear  of  cherishing 
the  delusion  of  his  followers  that  he  should  rise  from  the 

The  trial  of  the  parties  engaged  in  this  unfortunate 
affair,  known  as  the  "Canterbury  Biots,"  commenced 
at  Maidstone  on  the  9th  of  August,  before  Lord  Denman, 
who  charged  the  jury  to  the  effect  that  if  they  were  of 
opinion  that  Thorn  was  of  unsound  mind — so  that  if  he 
had  been  put  on  bis  trial,  he  could  not  hare  been  con- 
victed of  murder — the  principal  being  acquitted,  the 
accessories  must  also  be  acquitted  on  the  first  count, 
which  charged  them  with  aiding  and  abetting  Thorn. 
But  on  the  second  count  the  evidence  was  strong  against 
the  prisoners,  who  were  guilty  of  murder,  if  the  jury 
thought  that  they  armed  themselves  with  dangerous 
weapons,  reckless  whether  death  might  ensue  in  resist- 
ing a  lawful  authority,  and  death  had  ensued  with  their 
co-operation.  The  jury,  after  about  twenty  minutes' deli- 
beration, brought  in  a  verdict  of  "  guilty  "  on  the  second 
count,  with  a  strong  recommendation  to  mercy  on  account 
of  the  infatuation  with  which  they  were  led  astray  by 
Courtenay.  Lord  Denman  immediately  pronounced 
sentence  of  death,  but  added  that  the  lives  of  the 
prisoners  would  be  spared.  A  similar  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced upon  the  murderers  of  Lieutenant  Bennett 
Tyler  and  Wills  were  transported  for  life,  Price  for  ten 
years,  and  a  number  of  others  were  imprisoned  for  one 
year,  with  hard  labour.  The  Government  gave  a  pension 
'  £40  a  year  to  the  widow  of  the  oonstable  who  was 
shot  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 

This  outburst  of  felly  and  fanaticism  created  a  more 
profound  sensation  of  astonishment  than  any  other 
example  of  religious  delusion  in  modern  times.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  circumstance  which  was  capable  of 
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explaining  it :  noithcr  tho  timo  nor  tho  place  in  which 
it  occurred  was  such  as  could  bo  considered  favourable 
to  the  spi-rawl  of  such  a  monstrous  infatuation. 
happened  at  an  advanced  period  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  enlightenment  had  become  widely  dif- 
fused, and  religious  teaching  had  produced  fruits  which 
ought  to  have  rendered  a  belief  in  such  absurd  pre- 
tensions impossible.  The  scene  was  laid,  not  amidst 
poverty  and  destitution,  but  in  Kent,  tho  very  garde 
of  England,  among  those  comfortable  farm-houses  and 
neat  cottages  in  which  it  might  be  reasonably  expected 
that  a  well  educated,  and  therefore  an  orderly  and  a 
religious  population  would  be  found.  Nor  was  it  < 
fined  to  the  humbler  classes ;  not  only  hundreds  of  the 
peasantry  and  mechanics,  but  some  of  tho  superior 
orders  wore  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  an 
pastor,  who,  though  he  pretended  to  supernatural 
power,  had  never  done  anything  which  oven 
grossest  ignorance  could  construe  into  a  miracle,  and 
who  had  nothing  whatever  to  recommend  him  but  a 
pleasing  appearance  and  a  plausible  manner.  The 
extraordinary  character  of  this  outbreak,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  proneness  of  mankind  to  be  willingly 
deceived,  seemed  quite  unaccountable,  induced  the 
Central  Society  of  Education  to  make  some  inquiries 
regarding  its  cause ;  and  these  led  to  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  difficult;-.  The  locality  was,  it  is  true, 
fertile,  and  highly  cultivated;  nevertheless,  it  was  a 
moral  desert :  its  inhabitants  were  prosperous  and  com- 
fortable, but  they  were  almost  devoid  of  religious  or  intel- 
lectual culture.  Those  on  whom  tho  charge  of  instruct- 
ing them  devolved,  appear  to  have  lamentably  neglected 
their  duties.  In  the  Villo  of  Dunkirque,  near  Canter- 
bury, there  was  neither  church  nor  clergyman;  there 
were  neither  national  nor  Lancosterian  schools  in  the 
villages,  and  those  who  attended  the  wretched  substi- 
tutes for  them  loomed  nothing.  The  results  were  such 
as  might  have  been  expected.  Of  forty-five  persons 
above  the  age  of  fourteen,  who  resided  at  Heme  Hill, 
only  oleven  could  read  and  write;  and  of  113  children  in 
Dunkirque,  only  10  could  read  ox  write  tolerably.  The 
zeal  of  the  various  religious  denominations  was  aroused 
by  these  melancholy  and  surprising  revelations.  This 
deplorable  state  of  things  was  mitigated,  if  hot  put  an 
end  to;  the  requirements  of  public  worship  and  tho 
means  of  education  were  supplied  in  the  majority  of 
cases ;  but  there  still  exist,  in  East  Kent,  villages  that 
arc  destitute  of  any  public  provision  for  the  instruction 
of  the  children  of  their  inhabitants. 

One  would  supposo  that  this  melancholy  aftiir  could 
have  had  no  sort  of  connection  with  political  parties, 
yet  it  became  tho  occasion  of  angry  party  discussions  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  1'iy  am  unlucky  coincidence 
Thorn  was  released  from  tho  lunatic  asylum  just  at 
the  timo  of  the  lost  genera!  election.  TTjh  father  voted 
for  Sir  Hussoy  Vivian  at  the  Cornwall  county  election. 
Sir  Hussey  was  tho  Ministerial  candidate,  and  it  was  in- 
sinuated that  the  discharge  of  the  dangerous  lunatic  was 
the  result  of  undue  influence.  The  subject  was  accord- 
ingly taken  up  by  Sir  E.  Knatchbull  in  the  House  of 


Commons,  who  animadverted  on  tho  ca-aiUict  of  too 
Homo  Secretary  in  connection  with  tho  transaction. 
Lord  John  Russell  defended  himself  successfully  from 
iha  charge ;  he  showed  that  he  had  exercised  bis  poweis 
merely  in  the  ordinary  manner,  at  the  urgent  request  of 
the  parents  of  the  lunatic,  and  after  ascertaining  from 
tho  local  authorities  that  it  was  a  fit  case  for  the  exercise 
of  the  prerogative  of  tho  Crown,  and  asserted  that  the 
Cornwall  election  was  never  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  matter.  Sir  Hussey  Vivian  declared  upon  his  honour 
that  he  was  not  aware  till  the  previous  wook  that  tta 
lather  of  the  lunatic  had  voted  at  tlie  election.  £ir  E. 
Knatchbull  had  moved  for  a  select  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  matter.  Lord  Howick  objected  to  some  of  the 
names,  as  not  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in  their 
decision.  One  of  the  gentlemen  mentioned  —  Mr. 
Fraud — resented  with  indignation  the  objection,  eki- 
racterizing  it  as  "  tho  superfluous,  gross,  and  unne- 
cessary affront  put  upon  the  members  to  whom  tie 
noble  lord  bad  alluded."  But  it  was  said  that 
Lord  Howiek's  demeanour  was  courtesy  itself  com- 
pared with  Sir  E.  Lytton  Bulwer's,  who  permitted 
his  excited  feelings  to  betray  bin)  into  a  strange  «wl 
utterly  unprovoked  attack  upon  Mr.  Praod,  whom 
he  charged  with  changing  his  opinions,  and  as  a  proof 
mentioned  that  when  at  college  he  had  celebrated  the 
30th  of  January  with  a  calfs  head  dinner.  Thk  was  dis- 
tinctly denied,  and  an  altercation  ensued,  which  requited 
the  interposition  of  the  Speaker.  There  were  various 
divisions  on  the  selection  of  the  committee,  which  TO- 
ultimately  appointed,  with  tho  substitution  of  some  outer 

On  the  lGth.of  August  the  Queen  proceeded  to  West- 
minster for  the  purpose  of  proroguing  Parliament  The 
Speaker  addressed  Her  Majesty  iu  the  name  of  the  Com- 
mons, giving  her  on  account  of  the  work  of  the  session. 
He  referred  to  the  vigorous  and  decisive  measures  which 
had  boon  adopted  for  the  pacification  of  Canada,  and"  tu 
the  largo  and  extensive  powers  given  to  the  Governor 
in  council,"  which  were  to  be  exercised  under  her 
control,  and  on  the  responsibility  of  her  ministers 
He  spake  at  considerable  length  on  the  Irish  Poor  law 
Act,  remarking,  "If  the  execution  of  this  most  important 
law  shall  be  watched  over  and  guided  by  tho  same 
prudent  and  impartial  spirit  which  governed  our  delibe- 
rations in  its  enactment,  we  confidently  hope  that  the 
benefit  which  it  is  calculated  to  confer  will  be  gradually 
developed."  Referring  to  tho  Irish  Tithe  Act,  and  the 
Acts  for  tho  Abolition  of  Imprisonment  for  Debt  in  cer- 
tain casos,  for  abridging  pluralities,  and  for  making  batter 
provision  for  the  residence  of  the  clergy,  he  said,  "Is 
passingtheee  measures,  we  have  again  recorded  our  con- 
viction that  the  surest  way  to  maintain  respect  for  our 
laws  and  attachment  to  our  institutions  is  by  gradually 
introducing  such  amendments  as  ore  most  likely  to  re- 
commend them  to  the  improving  opinions  and  increas- 
ing knowledge  of  the  educated  classes  of  tho  community. 

The  Queen  having  given  the  royal  assent  to  asenesof 
bills,  read,  in  a  clear,  distinct  voice,  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  expressing  satisfaction,  at  the  amendment  of  the 
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<lomestio  institutions  of  tho  country,  the  mitigatioi 
the  law,  and  the  Irish  measures.  Concerning  the  Irish 
Poor  Law,  she  observed,  "  I  cherish  the  expectation  that 
its  provisions  have-  been  eo  cautiously  framed,  and  will 
be  so  prudently  executed,  that  whilo  they  contribute  to 
relieve  distress  Uiey  will  tend  to  preserve  order,  and 
encourage  habits  of  industry  and  exertion."  Concern- 
ing the  Irish  Tithe  Bill,  sho  remarked,  "  I  trust,  likewise, 
that  the  act  which  you  havo  passed,  relating  to  the  com- 
position for  tithe  in  Ireland,  will  increase  the  security  of 
that  property,  and  promote  internal  peace."  To  tho 
gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons  she  said,  "I 
cannot  sufficiently  thank  you  for  your  dispatch  and 
liberality  in  providing  for  tho  expenses  of  nay  household, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
crown.  I  oner  you  my  warmest  acknowledgments  for 
tho  addition  you  havo  made  to  tho  income  of  my  beloved 
mother." 

In  a  reviow  of  the  session  given  tho  same  day  by 
£ir  Eobert  Inglis,  he  stated  that  it  had  been  one  of 
almost  unexampled  duration  and  toil.  He  found  that 
thchousohad  sat  173  days,  of  which  not  less  than  1,134 
hours  hod  been  occupied  in  public  business.  It  was  the 
longest  session,  savo  one,  in  the  present  century.  In  the 
first  session  of  George  IV.  tho  house  sat  only  111  days, 
and  in  tiio  first  of  William  IV.  only  eighty-four  days.  Ho 
thought  that  the  country  would  regard  with  satisfaction 
this  proof  of  their  zeal  and  devotion ;  but  ha  lamented 
the  number  of  bills  brought  in  at  a  late  season,  when  it 
was  utterly  impossible  to  deal  with  them,  no  less  than 
sixty- four  having  been  presented  after  the  1st  of  July. 

"We  have  already  alluded  to  the  core  taken  by  Lord 
Slclboumo  in  instructing  and  guiding  the  youthful 
(iueen  in  discharging  tho  duties  of  her  high  office.  This 
extraordinary  devotion,  howovcr,  was  the  subject  of 
constant  remark  in  political  circles  during  this  first  year 
of  Her  Majesty's  reign.  It  was  said  that  the  incessant 
attondanco  of  the  prime  minister  upon  his  Sovereign  was 
not  quite  becoming  his  position.  It  was  stated  that  he 
became  to  all  intents  an  inmate  of  her  palace,  and  a  com- 
panion of  Lor  court.  Thi3  state  of  things  ooUed  forth  a 
pamphlet,  in  tho  form  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Queen, 
which  excited  a  good  deal  of  notice  at  the  time.  The  writer 
says: — "  Downing  Streot  and  Whitehall  are  no  longer  tho 
resort  of  tho  cabinet.  The  official  residences  are  deserted, 
and  one  pnlaco  holds  the  Sovereign  and  the  servants  of 
the  public.  This  novel,  and  inconvenient,  and  not  very 
seemly  excess  of  royal  favour  is  at  once  injurious  to  tho 
public  service  and  personally  advantageous  to  tho 
ministry.  For  although  it  must  necessarily  prevent 
them  from  attending  to  tho  duties  of  their  several  de- 
partments, and  thus  make  them  far  worse  ministers  than 
they  might,  by  more  diligonce  and  harder  work,  bocomo, 
they  care  mighty  little  for  this,  provided  they  gain  a  fur- 
ther hold  of  your  mind,  and  show  tho  country  more 
strikingly  how  unbounded  is  their  influence.  Whatever 
business  they  may  transact  beyond  the  royal  promenades 
must  needs  bo  transacted  in  writing.  When  you  return 
to  London  somo  months  honce,  no  doubt  part  of  this 
psrious  evil  will  bo  removed,  but  only  part.     Tho  Minis- 


tors  will  bo  in  London,  and  we  will  bo  no  longer 
governed  by  course  of  post ;  yet  the  chief  among  them 
will  havo  their  whole  timo  dividod  between  sleeping  and 
attendance  at  your  palace :  no  time  for  calm  discussions ; 
none  for  careful  preparation  of  dispatches  and  other 
state  papers ;  none  for  meditation,  to  form  and  enlarge- 
their  views  on  tho  groat  questions  that  occur,  none  foe 
reading." 
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It  has  been  well  remarked  by  a  Conservative- historian 
that  "combinations  are  the  natural  resource  of  the  weak 
against  the  strong,  of  the  poor  against  the  rich,  tho 
oppressed  against  tho  oppressors."  They  have  been 
known  in  all  countries,  and  in  all  ages,  and  have  often 
rendered  important  services  to  socioty.  Their  natural 
tendency,  however,  and,  in  fact,  the  condition  of  their 
existence,  is  the  bringing  the  great  body  of  the  com- 
bined persons  under  tho  control  of  a  few  ambitious 
leaders,  who  are  generally  as  unscrupulous  in  their 
measures  as  they  are  eminent  for  their  abilities.  The 
system  of  combination  had  spread  very  widely  in  1837 
and  1838.  So  great  was  tho  terrorism  produced,  that 
conviction  for  an  outrage  was  vory  rare.  The  utmost 
precautions  wore  taken  to  prevent  discovery  in  com- 
mitting assassination.  Strangers  were  sent  to  a 
great  distance  for  tho  purpose ;  and  oven  if  they  woro 
detected,  few  persons  would  run  tho  risk  of  coming 
forward  as  witnesses.    The  consoquonco  was  that  in  nine 

i.  oat  of  ten  combination  murders  woro  perpetrated 
with  impunity.  In  1837  the  groat  Cotton  Spinners' 
Association  at  Glasgow  struck,  to  prevent  a  reduction  of 
wages  in  conscquenco  of  the  mercantile  embarrassments 
arising  from  tho  commercial  crash  in  tho  United  States. 
This  association  had  its  branches  all  over  Scotland 
and  the  north  of  England.  Ihiring  sixteen  years  a 
total  of  £200,000  had  passed  through  its  hands.  So 
cxtonsivo  was  it  in  its  ramifications,  that  when  it  struck 
the  spring  of  1837,  no  loss  than  50,000  porsons,  in- 
cluding tho  families  of  tho  workers,  wore  deprivod  of 

means  of  existence,  and  reduced  to  tho  last  degree 
of  destitution.  Crowds  of  angry  workmen  paraded  tho 
streets  and  gathered  round  tho  factory  gates,  to  provent 
othor  people  from  going  in  to  work ;  fire-balls  were 
thrown  into  the  mills  for  tho  purpose  of  burning  them. 
At  length  the  members  cf  the  association  wont  so  far  as 
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to  shoot  one  of  the  new  hands  in  open  day  in  a  public 
street  of  Glasgow.  In  consequence  of  this  outrage,  the 
sheriff  of  Lanarkshire  proceeded  with  a  body  of  twenty 
policeman  and  arrested  the  members  of  the  secret  com- 
mittee, sixteen  in  number,  who  were  found  assembled 
in  a  garret,  to  which  they  obtained  access  by  a  trap- 
ladder,  in  Gallowgate  of  that  city.  This  was  on  Satur- 
day night,  August  3rd.  "  On  the  Monday  following  the 
strike  was  at  an  end,  and  all  the  mills  in  Glasgow  wore 
going ;  so  entirely  are  these  calamitous  associations  the 
result  of  terror,  inspired  in  the  enslaved  multitude  by  a 
few  daring  and  unscrupulous  leaders."* 

On  the  cotton-spinners'  trial  which  followed,  there  was 
a  full  exposure  given  by  the  members  of  the  secrets  of 
the  organisation,  and  the  terriblo  machinery  by  which 
the  decrees  of  the  secret  tribunal  were  carried  into 
execution.  It  appeared  that  when  a  strike  had  lasted  a 
considerable  time  without  producing  the  desired  result 
of  forcing  the  employers  into  submission,  the  workmen 
of  different  factories  engaged  in  the  union  were  sum- 
moned by  the  committee  to  send  delegates  to  a  place  of 
meeting,  in  order  to  appoint  a  secret  select  committee. 
Two  were  summoned  from  each  factory,  and  there  were 
thirty-seven  then  at  Glasgow.  It  was  perfectly  well 
understood  that  the  object  of  this  committee  was  to 
organise  violence,  intimidation,  and  outrage.  When 
the  delegates  assembled,  each  wrote  upon  a  slip  of  paper 
the  names  of  the  persons  he  voted  for  to  form  the 
"  secret  select,"  which  consisted  of  five  persons.  The 
slips  were  folded  up  and  given  to  the  secretary,  who 
immediately  dissolved  the  meeting,  without  announcing 
the  names,  which  were  known  only  to  himself.  In  the 
evening  he  called  on  the  persons  who  bad  the  majority 
of  votes,  and  informed  them  of  their  election.  When  it 
was  deemed  expedient  to  perpetrate  an  assault,  or  an  as- 
sassination, an  anonymous  letter  was  sent  to  the  person 
whom  the  committee  had  selected  out  of  "No.  61,"  the 
division  which  contained  those  desperate  characters 
who  hired  themselves  for  such  purposes.  This  person 
came  to  the  appointed  place  in  obedience  to  the  sum- 
mons. Ushered  into  a  dark  room,  he  was  told  by  one  of 
the  members  what  was  to  be  done — the  nature  of  the 
assault,  whether  throwing  vitriol  into  the  eyes  or  com- 
mitting murder.  He  was  told  to  put  forth  his  hand  and 
take  what  he  could  reach.  He  put  a  sum  of  money  into 
his  pocket,  and  departed  to  fulfil  his  mission,  lying  in 
wait  for  his  victim  till  a  good  opportunity  presented 
itself.  Thus  a  victim  fell  no  one  knew  by  whom,  nor 
could  any  workman  under  ban  feel  suro  that  he  himself 
would  not  be  the  next  When  the  crime  was  committed, 
the  perpetrator  obtained  the  means  of  emigrating,  and 
there  was  an  end  of  the  matter.  Even  if  the  assassin 
informed,  he  would  not  be  able  to  identify  his  em- 
ployers. So  quickly  do  men  become  familiar  with 
deeds  of  blood  under  such  rirenmstances,  and  so  eager 
for  fresh  sensations  of  horror,  that  some  of  the  witnesses 
stated  on  the  cotton-spinnere*  trial  that  the  members' 
every  morning  asked  one  another,  "  Why  was  nothing 
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done  last  night  ?  "  "  What  did  you  mean  by  nothing 
being  doneP"  "Why  was  no  one  murdered  by  the 
committee?"  It  was  moved  at  a  general  meeting, 
Jane  15th,    183T,  by  William  Johnstone,  and  carried 

unanimously,  that  the  names  of  all  who  remained  "  nobs" 
{new  h/inds)  at  the  end  of  the  strike  should  he  enrolled 
in  a  book,  printed,  and  sent  to  all  the  spinning  districts 
in  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  and  that  they 
remain  "nobs"  for  ever;  and  a  "persecuting  com- 
mittee "  be  appointed  to  persecute  them  to  tho  utter 
most.  The  oath  taken  by  the  members  of  tho  associa- 
tion bound  them  to  execute  with  zeal  and  alacrity  every 
task  and  injunction  which  the  majority  of  their  breth- 
ren should  impose  upon  thorn  in  furtherance  of  their 
common  welfare — "as  the  chastisement  of  'nobs,' the 
assassination  of  oppressors  or  tyrannical  masters,  or  the 
demolition  of  shops  that  shall  be  deemed  incorrigible;" 
and  also  that  they  would  cheerfully  contribute  to  the 
support  of  such  of  their  brethren  as  should  lose  their 
work  "  in  consequence  of  their  exertions  against 
tyranny." 

Sir  Archibald  Alison,  who  was  the  sheriff  that  arrested 
the  committee,  and  who  therefore  speaks  from  personal 
knowledge,  thus  describes  the  circumstances  attending 
the  trial ; — "  First,  a  printed  placard  was  widely  posted  in 
every  manufacturing  town  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
on  the  same  day,  denouncing  the  conduct  of  tho  sheriff 
of  Lanarkshire  in  apprehending  the  committee  as  tyran- 
nical in  the  highest  degree,  and  calling  on  all  the  com- 
bined trades  to  co-operate  in  defeating  the  measure. 
Next,  that  magistrate  was  assailed  by  anonymous  letters 
three  or  four  times  a  week,  from  the  time  of  the  appre- 
hension till  the  trial  came  on,  five  months  after,  from  all 
parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  threatening  him  with 
instant  death  if  the  accused  persons  were  not  imme- 
diately liberated.  The  Crown  witnesses,  eleven  in 
number,  wore  se  threatened  that,  on  their  own  peti- 
tion, they  were  committed  to  gaol  till  the  trial,  and 
then  sent  out  of  the  country  at  the  public  expense.  At 
the  trial,  which  lasted  six  days,  the  utmost  efforts  to 
disturb  the  course  of  justice  were  mode.  Five-ami- 
twenty  jurors  were  challenged  by  the  prisoners — not 
one  by  the  Crown.  A  crowd  of  two  or  throe  thousand 
Unionists  surrounded  tho  court  every  evening  when  tho 
trial  was  adjourned,  which  at  length  increased  to  such 
a  degree  that  five  thousand  persons  wero  assembled,  and 
military  assistance  had  to  be  sent  for.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  ver- 
dict according  to  evidence  could  be  obtained.  The  jury 
found  tho  prisoners  guilty  of  conspiracy,  and  they  wore 
sentenced  to  transportation,  but  the  murder  not 
proven — a  result  which  excited  some  surprise,  as  tho 
evidence  was  thought  to  have  warranted  a  general 
verdict  of  guilty.  This  was,  two  years  after,  followed 
by  their  being  all  liberated  from  confinement  by  Lord 
Normonby,  then  Home  Secretory." 

The  effects  of  this  trial  were  of  a  permanent  character; 
the  excesses  to  which  combinations  might  lead,  if  guided 
byignorance  and  passion,  were  perceived  by  all,  especially 
whon  tho  evidence  taken  on  the  subject  by  a  ]iarliamon- 
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tary  committee  was  published.  No  legislative  measures  are  lising,  and  ho  is  allowed  a  reasonable  margin  for 
were,  however,  considered  necessary ;  and,  though  profit,  he  yields  without  much  difficulty ;  but  if  the 
strikes  have  from  timo  to  timo  sinco  occurred,  their  .  market  is  falling,  it  is  otherwise — production  is  then 
leaders  have  always  deprecated  acts  of  intimidation  far  more  important  to  the  workman  than  to  him,  and 
and  outrage ;  and  thu  good  sense  and  increased  en- 
lightenment of  the  working  classes  have,  in  such  cases, 
generally  preserved  them  from  a  violation  of  the  laws. 
One  of  the  consequences  of  strikes  is  the  substitution  of 
machinery  for  manual  labour ; — that  of  the  cotton  spin- 
ners led  to  tho  adoption  of  self-acting  mules,  which,  by 
rendering  male  operatives  almost  unnecessary,  has  put 
an  end  altogether  to  strikes  in  that  branch  of  manufac- 
ture. 

Sir  Archibald  Alison  makes  somo  important  admis- 
sions with  regard  to  the  policy  of  strikes,  and  gives 
somo  curious  information  about  their  origin,  which 
throw  a  good  deal  of  light  on  tho  question  of  combi- 
nations. Government,  in  general,  does  not  trouble 
itself  about  strikes,  because  they  ore  not  directed  against 
itself,  and  because  these  "  local  disorders  "  do  not  imme- 
diately threaten  the  exchequer.  No  religious  party 
heeds  them  much,  because  they  involve  nothing  po- 
lemical, and  are  concerned  about  temporal  interests. 
Landed  proprietors  shun  tho  discussion,  lest  they  should 
terminate  in  assessment.  "  But,"  says  Sir  Archibald 
Alison,  "  the  working  classos  cling  to  them  as  their 
palladium,  their  Magna  Chorta,  and  regard  them  as  the 
only  means  within  their  power  of  making  wages  rise  in 
proportion  to  the  profits  of  trade  and  the  requirements 
of  their  families.  Even  the  masters  employing  the  com- 
bined workmen  are  far  from  being  averse  to  strikes ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  sometimes  secretly  encourage,  gene- 
rally largely  profit  by  them.  The  cessation  of  produc- 
tion in  any  branch  of  trade  of  course  makes  tho  stock 
in  hand  more  valuable ;  and  it  is  often  no  small  comfort 
to  them,  when  a  monetary  crisis  has  occurred,  and  prices 
ore  generally  falling,  to  see  the  value  of  their  own 
article  continually  rising,  while,  at  tho  same  time,  they 
are  relieved  from  the  disagreeable  necessity,  during  a 
period  of  disaster,  of  paying  their  workmen  wages." 
It  is  stated,  in  illustration  of  this  fact,  that  during  the 
great  colliers'  and  minors'  strikes  in  1856,  in  Scotland, 

1  coalmaster  cleared  £20,000  by  a  mass  of  dross, 


he  may  endeavour  to  hold  out  until  tho  I 
his  opponents  are  exhausted.  The  legislature,  by  re-' 
pealing  tho  laws  against  combination  in  1824,  ha* 
admitted  tho  principle,  that  workpeople  hove  a  right  to 
enter  into  a  mutual  agreement  not  to  work  for  less  than 
certain  wages,  nor  more  than  a  certain  number  of  hours 
in  the  day  or  the  week ;  but,  while  this  is  most  justly 
permitted  to  them,  they  are  not  allowed  to  influence 
others  by  force  or  intimidation,  since  this  would  sub- 
vert the  very  foundations  of  society,  and  not  only  injure 
tho  manufacturer,  but  in  the  end  ruin  the  workman 
himself.  The  change,  however,  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  mode  of  conducting  disputes  between  operatives 
and  their  employers  of  late  years,  is  evidently  duo  to 
the  superior  enlightenmont  which  is  at  present  observ- 
able among  the  working  classes,  and  which  is  a  conse- 
quence of  the  increased  facilities  afforded  for  mental 
culture.  This  augmentation  of  intellectual  power  ku 
led,  as  a  natural  result,  to  the  workman  understanding 
better  both  his  own  rights,  and  tho  legitimate  methods  of 
enforcing  them.  Some  remains  indeed,  of  the  mistakes 
formerly  mode,  and  the  injustice  once  practised,  in  the 
attempt  to  control  others,  still  exist — for  example,  the 
gulations  among  the  colliers  and  minors  called  dory. 
The  workman  is  prevented  by  it  from,  raising,  in  a  Jay, 
a  larger  quantity  of  mineral  than  could  be  easily  raised 
by  the  inexperienced  or  unskilful ;  the  very  best  is 
thus  reduced  to  a  level  with  tho  worst,  and  ho  ia 
obliged  to  bo  content  with  little  more  than  half  the 
amount  which  he  could  easily  earn. 

Tho  chronic  state  of  English  parties  since  tho  passing 
of  tho  Reform  Bill  may  bo  expressed  thus — Tho  Whigs 
able  to  hold  office,  and  the  Tories  able  to  prevent  their 
making  any  use  of  it  for  tho  benefit  of  the  country. 
'While  Sir  Robert  Peel  lived,  his  j  udgment  and  modera- 
tion, his  loyalty  and  patriotism,  restrained  the  party 
spirit  that  animated  the  opposition.  In  this  he  vas 
steadily  supported  by  all  tho  weight  of  the  Duke  of 
■Wellington's  great  character ;  and  with  their  assistance 
enabled  to  overcome  from  time  ti 


which  before  it  began  was  absolutely  unsaleable,  and 

another  £25,000  by  the  same  means,  the  price  of  coals    but  only  to  a  partial  extent,  tho  difficulties  which  baset 


having,  at  the  same  timo,  risen  from  12s.  6d.  to  25s.  a  ton. 
This  mode  of  obtaining  redress,  by  which  the  work- 
men endeavour  to  counteract,  by  their  united  efforts, 
the  advantage  which  the  employer  possesses  over  them 
by  his  capital  and  his  influence,  is  found  to  be,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  successful.  The  mechanic,  it  is  true, 
surfers  great  privations  during  the  struggle,  and  great 


legislation  in  such  an  evenly  balanced  state  of  parties. 
But  if  the  progress  of  useful  legislation  was  thus  im- 
peded, movements  or  rash  and  dangerous  innovation 
were  at  the  same  time  arrested.  Tho  power  of  obstruc- 
tion which  the  Conservatives  possessed  might  in  other 
hands  havo  been  employed  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
try.    But  there  was  this  restraint  always  operating 


loss  is  often  entailed  by  it  on  society— the  strike  of  the  j  upon  both  Whigs  and  Tories  in  opposition,  that  the 

cotton  spinners  referred  to  cost  the  country  £230,000,  leaders  in  each  case  hoped  to  be  shortly  able  to  pass  over 

and  that  of  the  colliers  in  Lanarkshire  £400,000;  but  in  to  tho  Treasury  benches,  and  they  did  not  wish  to 

tho  end,  he  generally  gains  the  victory.    In  a  great  num-  commit  themselves  to  any  course  which  would  fef  lor 

ber  of  cases,  the  majority  of  which  are  never  known  to  their  action  when  in  power.    This  state  of  things  was 

tho  public,  the  master  succumbs :  impelled,  at  least,  by  rendered  more  perplexing  by  tho  condition  of  Ireland, 

a  sense  of  his  own  interest,  which  is  frequently  affected  and  its  relation  to  the  two  political  parties.    A  publw 

in  a  serious  manner  by  the  contest.     If  the  markets  writer  in  1630  truthfully  remarked : — 
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"  Ireland  is  still  the  cardinal  point  of  English  do. 
meetic  politics.  At  this  moment  their  government 
of  that  part  of  the  empire  may  be  said  to  form  at 
once  the  strength  and  the  -weakness  of  the  present 
ministers.  On  the  other  hand,  ire  believe  tho  warmest 
friends  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel  ennnot  but  entertain  some 
misgiving  as  to  the  manner  in  which,  on  his  return 
to  power,  he  -would  be  ahlo  to  deal  with  that  part 
of  our  public  administration.  One  thing,  indeed, 
seems  certain — if  it  be  an  anti-papal  or  anti-Irish  cry 
that  brings  him  into  office,  the  necessary  reaction  of  it 
on  the  sister  island  will  moke  it  hardly  possible  that  he 
will  retain  it  long.  Tho  experience  of  every  year  affords 
fresh  evidence  how  impossible  it  is  for  this  country  to 
continue  the  government,  even  of  its  remotest  depen- 
dency, on  principles  unpopular  with  the  mass  of  the 
iulmbxUiita.  Nothing,  therefore,  con  be  more  wild  than 
the  imagination  that  the  connection  of  Ireland  with 
Great  Britain  con  be  maintained  on  any  other  than 
grounds  of  mutual  interest  and  goodwill.  The  only 
alternative  is  a  military  occupation,  which,  if  there  were 
no  higher  objection  to  such  a  measure,  would  be  demon- 
strably not  worth  the  trouble  and  expense  of  it.  We 
do  not  dissemble  to  ourselves  the  many  and  grave  sacri- 
fices which  under  the  happiest  circumstances  must 
attend  tho  solution  of  this  political  problem;  hot  it 
should  be  remembered  that  grievous  as  they  may  be,  it 
is  not  for  England  to  complain  of  them.  Her  connec- 
tion with  Ireland  originated  in  conquest,  and  for  cen- 
turies was  maintained  only  by  foree  of  arms.  For  the 
embarrassments,  therefore,  which  yet  beset  that  rela- 
tion, she  is  herself  properly  and  exclusively  responsible ; 
and,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  be  only  now  suffering  the 
rightful  retribution  which  sooner  or  later  ever  follows 
the  infliction  of  wrong." 

Parliament  had  been  summoned  to  meet  on  the  16th 
of  February,  and  on  that  day  the  session  was  opened  by 
the  Queen  in  person.  She  lamented  the  continuance  of 
the  civil  war  in  Spain,  but  on  another  subject  she  hod  a 
very  gratifying  announcement  to  make.  "It  is,"  said 
Her  Majesty,  "  -with  tho  greatest  satisfaction  that  I  am 
enabled  to  inform  you  that  throughout  the  whole  of  my 
West  Indian  possessions  the  period  fixed  by  law  for  the 
final  and  complete  emancipation  of  the  negroes  has  been 
anticipated  by  acts  of  the  Colonial  Legislatures,  and 
that  the  transition  from  the  temporary  system  of  ap- 
prenticeship to  Bntire  freedom  has  taken  place  without 
any  disturbance  of  public  order  and  tranquillity.  Any 
measures  which  may  bo  necessary  in  order  to  give  full 
effect  to  this  great  and  beneficial  change,  will,  I  have  no 
doubt,  receive  your  careful  attention." 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  speech  referred  to 
tho  disturbances  and  combinations  among  the  working 
classes.  "  I  have  observed  with  pain,"  she  said,  "  the 
persevering  efforts  which  have  boon  made  in  some  parts 
of  tho  country  to  excite  my  subjects  to  disobedience 
and  resistance  to  tho  law,  and  to  recommend  dangerous 
and  illegal  practices.  For  the  counteraction  of  all  such 
designs,  I  depend  upon  the  efficacy  of  the  law,  which  it 
will  be  my  duty  to  enforce,  upon  tho  good  sense  and 


right  disposition  of  my  people,  upon  their  attachment 
to  the  principles  of  justice,  and  their  abhorrence  of 
violence  and  disorder." 

In  the  debate  on  the  address  in  tho  Lords,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  directed  particular  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, "  I  could  wish  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  and  the 
noblemen  who  are  in  the  habit  of  supporting  thorn,  to 
attend  most  particularly  to  this  subject.  It  is,  indeed, 
but  too  true  that  sach  efforts  have  been  continually 
mode  to  excite  Her  Majesty's  subjects  to  resistance  to 
the  laws.  But,  in  connection  with  this  fact,  let  me 
remind  you  of  a  discussion  which  took  place  in  Parlia- 
ment on  a  former  occasion,  when  noble  lords,  and  one 
high  in  office,  came  down  and  insisted  with  the  utmost 
warmth  upon  the  indispensable  necessity  of  not  inter- 
fering with  what  they  described  as  the  rights  of  the 
people,  demanding  that  no  restriction  whatever  should 
be  thrown  on  their  right  to  assemble  in  large  bodies  ; 
which  dangerous  doctrine  was  not  even  limited  by  the 
rule  laid  down  Dy  the  law  of  &o  land,  that  such  assem- 
blies must  not  be  in  numbers  sufficient  to  create  alarm 
the  community.  Remember,  too,  that  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  noole  lord  at  the  head  of  the  Home 
Department  was  proclaiming  a  doctrine  of  that  kind,  in 
its  fullest  extent,  at  a  meeting  at  Liverpool,  large 
crowds  of  men  were  alarming  the  country  by  torch- 
light meetings." 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  in  the  Commons,  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  adverted  to  the  paragraph  referring  to 
illegal  meetings.  Having  read  several  extracts  from  me 
speeches  of  Mr.  Stephens,  Dr.  Wade,  and  Mr.  Feargus 
O'Connor  delivered  at  Chartist  meetings,  he  quoted,  for 
the  purpose  of  reprehending,  a  speech  delivered  by  Lord 
John  BusseU  at  Liverpool  in  the  previous  month  of 
October,  when,  alluding  to  the  Chartist  meeting,  the 
noble  lord  said,  "There  are  some  perhaps  who  would 
put  down  such  meetings,  hut  such  was  not  his  opinion, 
that  of  the  Government  with  which  he  acted.  He 
thought  the  people  had  a  right  to  free  discussion  which. 
elicited  truth.  They  had  a  right  to  meet.  If  they  had 
grievances,  common  sense  would  speedily  come  to 
rescue,  and  put  an  end  to  these  meetings."  These 
sentiments,  remarked  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  might  bejust,  and 
even  truisms ;  yet  the  unseasonable  expression  of  truth 

times  of  public  excitement  was  often  dangerous.  The 
Reform  Bill,  he  said,  had  failed  to  give  permanent  satis- 
faction as  he  had  throughout  predicted  would  bo  tho 
and  he  wcH  knew  that  a  concession  of  farther 
reform,  in  the  expectation  of  producing  satisfaction  or 
finality,  would  be  only  aggravating  the  disappointment, 
and  that  in  a  few  years  they  would  be  encountered  by 
farther  demands. 

was  during  the  year  1838  that  tho  Chartists  be- 
i  an  organised  body.  The  working  dosses  hod 
strenuously  supported  tho  middle  classes  in  obtaining 
their  political  rights  during  the  agitation  for  the  Bafonn 
Bill,  and  they  expected  to  receive  help  in  their  turn  to 
obtain  political  franchises  for  themselves,  but  they  found 
Parliament  indifferent  or  hostile  to  any  further  changes 

the  representation,  while  tho  middle  class,  satisfied 
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■with  their  own  acquisitions,  were  not  inclined  to  exert 
themselves  much  for  the  extension  of  political  rights 
among  the  masses.  The  discontent  and  disappointment 
of  the  latter  were  aggravated  bj  a  succession  of  bad 
harvests,  setting  in  about  1835.  The  hardships  of  their 
condition,  with  scanty  employment  and  dear  provisions, 
the  people  ascribed  to  their  want  of  direct  influence  upon 
the  Government.  This  gave  rise  to  a  vigorous  agitation 
for  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  which  was  carried  on 
for  ten  years.  In  1838  a  committee  of  six  members  of 
Parliament  and  six  working  men  prepared  a  bill  em- 
bodying their  demands.  This  was  called  the  "  People's 
Charter,"  Its  points  were  six  in  number: — First,  the 
extension  of  the  right  of  voting  to  every  male  native  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  every  naturalised  foreigner 
resident  in  the  kingdom  for  more  than  two  years,  who 
should  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of  sound  mind,  and 
unconvicted  of  crime;  second,  equal  electoral  districts; 
third,  rote  by  ballot;  fourth,  annual  Parliaments;  fifth, 
no  property  qualification  for  members;  sixth,  payment 
of  members  of  Parliament  for  their  services. 

This  programme  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm, 
being  adopted  by  acclamation  at  monster  meetings, 
which  in  some  places  numbered  hundreds  of  thousands. 
"Fiery  orators,"  says  a  popular  writer,  "fanned  the 
popular  excitement,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  ex- 
treme party  among  their  leaders,  physical  force  was 
soon  spoken  of  as  the  only  means  of  obtaining  justice. 
The  more  moderate  and  thoughtful  of  the  Chartists 
were  overruled  by  the  fanatical  and  turbulent  spirits ; 
and  the  people,  already  roused  by  sufferings,  were  easily 
wrought  into  frenzy  by  those  who  assumed  the  direction 
of  their  movements." 

The  style  of  the  oratory  which  prevailed  at  thoso 
monster  meetings  may  be  inferred  from  an  extract  from  a 
speech  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stephens,  a  Nonconformist  minis- 
ter, who  expounded  the  charter  in  the  following  strain: — 
"Theprincipleof  the  people's  charter,"  hosaid,  "was  the 
right  of  every  man  that  breathed  Qod'e  free  air,  or  trod 
God's  free  earth,  to  have  his  home  and  his  hearth,  and 
to  have  happiness  to  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  children, 
as  securely  guaranteed  to  him  as  they  are  to  every  man 
whom  the  Almighty  had  created.  The  question  of  uni- 
versal suffrage  was,  after  all,  '  a  knife  and  fork '  question. 
If  any  man  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  universal  suff- 
rage, he  would  tell  him  he  meant  to  say  that  every  work- 
ing man  in  the  land  had  a  right  to  have  a  good  coat  and 
hat,  a  good  roof  over  his  head,  a  good  dinner  upon  hi 
table,  no  more  work  than  would  keep  him  in  health,  and  a: 
much  wages  as  would  keep  him  in  plenty,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  those  pleasures  of  life  which  a  reasonable  mat 
could  desire.  I  am  speaking,"  ho  continued,  "  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  three  out  of  four  of  whom  have,  in  all 
likelihood,  left  their  arms  at  home  to-day.  And  why  have 
you  loft  them  at  home  P  Becauso  you  wore  afraid  to 
bring  them?  (Cries  of '  No!  no!')  Why,  then,  have  you 
left  them  behind  ?  Why,  because  the  borough  reeve 
constables  of  Manchester  have  declared  that  they  repose 
the  fullest  confidence  in  the  peaceable  and  loyal  character 
of  the  people.    If  they  had  not  made  that  declaration,  I 


should  have  come  myself  armed  to  this  meeting.  1 
should  hare  brought  10,000  armed  men  with  me;  1 
should  hare  moved,  had  there  been  a  necessity  for  it, 
an  adjournment  of  this  meeting  for  a  mouth;  and  1 
should  hare  exhorted  every  man  in  the  country  capable 
of  bearing  arms  to  flock  to  his  standard,  and  under  it  to 
fight  the  battles  of  the  constitution." 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  socialistic  character  of  the*i 
sentiments.  The  idea  of  Mr.  Stephens  could  not  b\< 
realised  without  the  destruction  of  the  rights  of  indivi- 
dual property — without  having  goods  in  common ;  and 
as  all  experiments  hare  proved,  would  lead  t> 
national  bankruptcy  and  universal  poverty.  The  agita- 
tion became  so  alarming,  however,  that  Mr.  Stephen.! 
was  indicted,  aud  held  to  bail  on  a  charge  of  sedition. 
But  this  interference  with  liberty  of  speech  served  only 
to  inflame  tiie  excitement,  and  to  render  the  language  of 
the  orators  more  violent.  In  June,  1839,  Mr.  Attwoocl 
presented  the  Chartist  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
bearing  1,200,000  signatures,  aud  on  the  13th  of  July 
he  moved  that  it  should  be  referred  to  a  select  committee, 
but  the  motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  289  to  381. 
This  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  agitation.  The  most 
inflammatory  speakers  besides  Mr.  Stephens  were  Mr. 
Oastler  and  Mr.  Feargua  O'Connor.  The  use  of  ami 
began  to  be  freely  spokes  of  as  a  legitimate  means  of 
obtaining  their  rights.  Pikes  and  guns  were  procured 
in  great  quantities ;  drilling  was  practised,  and  armed 
bands  marched  in  nocturnal  processions,  to  the  terror  of 
the  peaceable  inhabitants.  At  length,  Lord  John  Russell, 
as  Home  Secretary,  reluctant  as  he  was  to  interfere  with 
tha  free  action  of  the  people,  issued  a  proclamation  to 
the  lieutenants  of  the  disturbed  counties,  authorieing 
them  to  accept  the  armed  assistance  of  persons  who 
might  place  themselves  at  their  disposal  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  public  peace.  As  a  means  of  showing  their 
numerical  strength,  the  Chartists  adopted  the  plan  of 
going  round  from  house  to  house  with,  two  books,  de- 
manding subscriptions  for  the  support  of  the  Charter, 
entering  the  names  of  subscribers  in  one  book,  and  of 
non  -subscribers  in  the  other.  Each  subscriber  receired 
a  ticket,  which  was  to  be  his  protection  in  case  of  in- 
surrection, while  the  non-subscribers  were  given  to 
understand  that  their  names  would  be  remembered. 
Another  striking  mode  of  demonstrating  their  power  snd 
producing  an  impression,  though  not  the  most  agTeeablu 
one,  was  to  go  in  procession  to  the  churches  on  Sunday 
some  time  before  Divine  service  began,  and  to  tako 
entire  possession  of  the  body  of  the  edifice.  They  con- 
ducted themselves  quietly,  howover,  although  some  were 
guilty  of  the  impropriety  of  wearing  their  hats  and 
smoking  pipes. 

Early  in  the  year  the  Chartist  associations  in  different 
ports  of  the  kingdom  procooded  to  the  election  of  depu- 
ties, in  order  to  form  a  national  convention,  which  win 
to  sit  in  different  places,  and  to  have  the  supreme  direc- 
tion of  the  movement.  All  the  earlier  sessions  of  this 
body  were  held  in  London,  where  it  was  occupied  in 
superintending  the  signing  of  the  national  petition, 
which  was  presented  by   Mr.  Attwood  on  the  14th  of 
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June,  as  ahead y  stated.  A  peculiarity  in  this  popular 
movoment  was  that  it  was  directed  against  the  middle 
clawt"9|  and  was  impelled  by  hostility  to  capitalists.  It 
wus  for  this  reason,  it  is  said,  that  the  Chartists  sot  thoir 
faces  in  every  possiblo  way  against  the  numerous  meet- 
ings fur  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws,  which  took 
place  contemporaneously  with  their  own  assemblages  at 
tho  commencement  of  the  current  year.  They  beliovod 
that  any  diminution  of  the  duty  on  corn  would  lower 
wages,  and  turn  to  tho  profit  of  the  employer  alone.  On 
tho  2oth  of  May  there  was  a  grand  moral  demonstration 
of  tho  working  classes  of  South  Lancashire,  held  in 
favour  of  the  pooplo's  charter,  upon  ICorsal  Moor,  four 
miles  from  Manchester.  The  magistrates,  apprehending 
a  breach  of  the  peace,  issued  a  notice,  in  which  they 
earnestly  recommended  all  woll-disposcd  persona  to 
abstain  from  attending,  tho  mooting,  warning  them  of 
the  dangerous  tendency  of  tho  contemplated  proceedings. 
Several  regiments  of  soldiers  wero  in  readiness  to  act, 
but  fortunately  their  services  wore  not  required,  as  the 
mooting  passed  off  very  quietly.  The  public  journals  at 
tho  time  stated  that  the  Chartists  present  on  this  occa- 
sion did  not  exceed  30,000,  and  that  they  seemed  to  be 
confined  almost  wholly  to  tho  lowest  of  the  operative 
classes;  but  they  admit  that  an  equal  number, were 
drawn  by  curiosity  to  witness  the  proceedings,  or  to  join 
in  tho  sports  on  tho  moor.  Tho  Chartists  arrived  in  pro- 
C'j^sions  along  the  different  roods  from  Manchester, 
Hyde,  Aahton,  Bury,  Rochdalo,  Middlcton,  Bolton,  and 
other  places.  They  wero  preceded  by  bands  of  music 
and  banners,  bearing  inscriptions  and  descriptive 
mottoes,  such  as  tho  following — "Univorsal  suffrage;  " 
"  Annual  parliaments;"  "Vote  by  ballot;"  "Aboli- 
tion of  white  slavery ;  "  "  Wo  have  sot  our  lives  upon  a 
cast,  aud  will  stand  tho  hazard  of  the  die;  "  "  Universal 
suffrage,  or  death;"  "United  wo  stand,  divided  wo 
lull ;  "  "Wo  know  our  rights,  and  wo  will  have  thorn;  " 
"  Tho  rights  of  man ; "  "  Tyrants  tromblo,  for  the 
people  ate  awake ;  "  "  Reason  no  longar  with  tyrants — 
man  has  but  once  to  die ;  "  "  No  corn  laws,"  fie.  Dr. 
Fletcher,  of  Bury,  was  called  to  tho  chair,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  purposes  for  which  the  meeting  was 
convened.  They  wore  oxpressod  iu  the  following  pro- 
positions, which  he  road  to  tho  meeting : — 

"  Wnothor  thoy  will  bo  prepared,  at  the  request  of  the 
convention,  to  withdraw  all  sums  of  money  thoy  may, 
individually  or  collectively,  havo  placed  in  savings 
banks,  or  in  the  hands  of  any  persons  hostile  to  their 
just  rights  ?  Whether,  at  tho  sania  request,  thoy  will 
be  prepared  immediately  to  convert  all  their  paper 
monoy  into  gold  and  silver  P  Whether,  if  tho  conven- 
tion shall  determine  that  a  sacred  month  will  bo  neces- 
sary to  prepare  the  millions  to  secure  tho  charter  of  their 
political  salvation,  thoy  will  firmly  resolve  to  abstain 
from  their  labours  during  that  period,  as  well  as  from 
the  use  of  all  intoxicating  drinks  ?  Whether,  according 
to  their  old  constitutional  right — a  right  which  modern 
legislators  would  fain  annihilate — they  have  provided 
thomsolvos  with  arms  of  freedom  to  defend  tho  laws  and 
constitutional  privileges  that  thoir  ancestors  bequeathed 


to  thorn  P  Whether  thoy  will  provido  themselves  with 
Chartist  candidates,  so  as  to  be  prepared  to  propose  them 
for  their  representatives  at  tho  next  general  election ; 
and  if  returned  by  show  of  hands,  such  candidates  do 
consider  thomselvos  voritablo  representatives  of  tho 
people,  to  meet  in  London  at  a  time  hereafter  to  bo 
determined  on  P  Whother  they  will  resolve  to  deal 
exclusively  with  Chartists;  and  in  all  coses  of  persecu- 
tion rally  round  and  protect  all  those  who  may  suffer 
for  their  righteous  cause  t " 

In  submitting  theso  propositions,  tho  chairman  observed 
that  the  people  had  £13,000,000  in  tho  savings  banks, 
and  if  they  would  only  withdraw  at  the  present  crista 
£1,000,000  it  would  be  sufficiont  to  achievo  thoir 
liberties ;  and  as  to  the  proposition  to  tako  up  arms, 
Lord  John  Russell  hod  proved  himself  a  statesman  on 
that  point,  by  admitting  tho  right.  Mr.  Fcargus 
O'Connor  declared  that  ho  was  there  that  day  because 
the  magistrates  hod  said  that  this  was  an  illegal  meet- 
ing ;  ho  was  there  because  the  proclamation  of  tho 
Queen  had  said  it  was  an  unconstitutional  meeting. 
"  A  proclamation,"  ho  said,  "  should  only  be  resorted  to 
at  tho  last  extremity,  when  then)  was  no  opportunity  of 
strengthening  the  law;  and  why,  on  such  anticipation, 
did  Parliament  adjourn  at  this  poriod  over  an  unusual 
length  of  time  ?  Thoy  could  not  apprehend  any  dango.-, 
or  elso  thoy  wero  a  pack  of  poltroon  cowards,  that  had 
left  their  post,  and  thrown  tho  shame  upon  our  young 
Queen.  Never  did  the  Queen  look  so  lovely  in  his  cyos 
as  upon  the  present  occasion,  because,  when  surrounded 
by  two  sets  of  vagabond  factions,  and  the  Tories  were 
making  their  arrangements  for  substituting  a  shooting 
Government  for  a  cowardly  Government,  sho  dismissed 
them.  He  had  good  authority  for  assorting  that  all  tho 
Hanoverian  clubs  of  London  wore  at  work  to  know  how 
they  could  dispose  of  our  young  Qucon,  and  to  substitute 
a  bloody  Cumberland  in  her  place.  But,  if  that  follow 
were  upon  the  throne,  he  would  himself  put  on  a  rod 
coat  at  once,  and  ho  should  have  no  hesitation  in  advis- 
ing the  people  to  revolt— it  would  bo  thoir  duty — against 
tho  factions,  and  in  favour  of  our  constitutional 
monarchy." 

Mr.  Rushton,  of  Manchester,  doclarcd  that  it  was  tho 
last  of  their  meetings  until  thoy  wore  prepared  to  con- 
gratulate them  on  tho  recovery  of  their  rights.  Tho 
day  was  at  hand  when  tho  Government  and  aristocracy 
would  compel  them  to  meet  in  a  manner  that  would 
result  in  tho  eternal  happiness  of  tho  people  and  tho 
eternal  ruin  of  their  onointos.  Lord  John  Russell  had 
offered  to  supply  a  certain  portiou  of  the  pcoplo  with 
arms ;  ho  advised  tliom,  therefore,  to  go  to  tho  con- 
stables in  thoir  various  neighbourhoods  and  demand 
arms,  and  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  (lucen.  Lot  them 
swear  at  tho  altar  of  thoir  God  that  rather  than  suffer 
the  wives  of  thoir  bosoms  to  be  torn  from  them,  thoy 
would  suffer  death.  Tho  propositions  read  from  tho  chair 
wore  severally  proposed  and  adopted,  and  tho  mooting 
peaceably  dispersed. 

Other  meetings,  howover,  wore  hold  in  various  places, 
which  ended  in  disturbance,  tho  most  serious  of  which 
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occurred  at  Birmingham.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town 
had  been  kept  in  a  state  of  almost,  incessant  alarm  by 
the  proceedings  of  disorderly  persons  calling  themselves 
Chartists.  Representations  to  this  effect  having  been 
sent  to  the  Home  Office,  sixty  picked  men  of  the  metro- 
politan force  wore  sent  down  to  aid  the  civil  authorities 
in  the  preservation  of  peace.  ■  They  arrived  at  Birming- 
ham by  the  railway  on  Thursday,  July  4th,  and  speedily 
mustering,  they  marched  two  abreast  into  the  Bull-ring, 
where  about  2,000  Chartists  were  assembled,  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  They  endeavoured,  at  first,  to 
induce  the  meeting  quietly  to  disperse,  but  failed  in  the 
attempt.  They  then  seized  the  flags  with  which  Lord 
Nelson's  monument  in  the  centre  of  the  square  was 
decorated,  and  among  which  was  one  that  bore  a  death's 
head ;  but  the  Chartists,  who  had  at  first  been  discon- 
certed, recaptured  them,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  and 
broke  their  staves  into  pieces,  to  be  used  as  clubs.  A 
conflict  immediately  ensued,  in  which  the  police,  who 
were  armed  only  with  their  batons,  were  seriously 
injured;  and  the  Chartists  were  retiring  in  triumph, 
when  the  4th  Dragoons  charged  them,  by  concert, 
through  all  the  streets  leading  to  the  Bull-ring,  and  they 
fled  in  every  direction.  The  cavalry  pursued;  and 
though  the  rioters  attempted,  for  a  moment,  to  make  a 
stand  in  Bromsgrove  Street,  where  they  tore  up  the 
palisades  for  weapons,  they  were  completely  dispersed. 
All  was  quiet  by  midnight ;  and  the  military,  having 
placed  a  guard  in  the  great  square,  retired  to  their 
barracks.  Ten  persons  were. arrested,  and  committed  to 
Warwick  gaol ;  and  among  them  Dr.  John  Taylor,  who 
was  dressed  in  the  insignia  which  belonged  to  his  posi- 
tion among  the  Chartists,  and  who  was  liberated  the 
next  day,  upon  Feargus  O'Connor  and  a  pawnbroker 
of  Birmingham,  named  Smith,  entering  into  sure- 
ties to  the  amount  of  £250  each,  for  his  appear- 
ance at  the  ensuing  Warwick  Assizes.  Messrs.  Lovett 
and  Collins  were  also,  brought  before,  the  magis- 
trates at  nine  o'clock,  p.m.,  charged  with  publishing  a 
scandalous  and  malicious  libel,  entitled,  "Resolutions 
unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  General.  Convention," 
and  signed,  "W.  Lovett,  secretary,"  The  following  is 
the  document  in  question : — "  That  this  convention  is  oi 
opinion  that  a  wanton,  flagrant,  and  unjust  outrage  has 
been  made  upon  the  people  of  Birmingham  by  a  blood' 
thirsty  and  unconstitutional  force  from  London,  acting 
under  the  authority  of  men  who,  when  out  of  office, 
sanctioned  and  took  part  in  the  meetings  of  the  people ; 
and  now,  when  they  share  in  the  public  plunder,  seek 
to  keep  the  people  in  social  and  political  degradatii 
That  the  people  of  Birmingham  are  the  best  judges  of 
their  own  right  to  meet  in  the  Bull-ring,  or  elsewhere 
have  their  own  feelings  to  consult  respecting  the  outrage 
given,  and  are  the  best  judges  of  their  own  power  to 
obtain  justice.  That  the  summary  and  despotic  arrest 
of  Dr.  Taylor,  our  respected  colleague,  affords  another 
convincing  proof  of  the  absence  of  all  justice  in  England, 
and  clearly  shows  that  there  is  no  security  for  life, 
liberty,  or  property,  till  the  people  have  some  control 
over  tho  laws  they  are  called  upon  to  obey." 


The  two  prisoners  were  committed  on  their  own  state- 
ments. On  the  Monday  following  large  crowds  of  paaplt 
assembled  in  different  parts  of  the  town.     The  military 

again  called  out  in  aid  of  the  police,  and  a  skirmish 
ensued.  The  next  day,  the  people,  having  been  denial 
the  town  hall  for  holding  a  public  meeting,  assembled  at 
Holloway  End.  The  rifles  were  ordered  to  dispem 
them ;  the  people  resisted,  and  began  to  pelt  the  miutarr 
with  stones.  The  order  to  load  and  moke  ready  wm 
given,  when,  the  4th  Dragoons  having  made  their  appear- 
ance: the  fatal  word  "fire"  was  fortunately  not  given, as 
the  crowds  at  once  dispersed.  Several  prisoners  wan 
arrested,  and  brought  in  under  escort.  All  apprehension 
of  further  disturbance  seemed  now  at  an  end;  but  the 
magistrates  indulged  in  a  false  sense  of  security.  On 
the  loth  of  July  the  mayor  remained  at  the  public  offin 
until  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  then  went  to  hid 
residence,  amileout  of  town.  One  of  the  magistrates  was 
the  Bull-ring  at  a  quarter  past  eight,  and  all  wis 
quiet.  But  "the  sacred  month" had  commenced, during 
which  the  Chartists  had  bound  themselves  to  abstain 
from  working.  Having  nothing  to  do  but  listen  to  in- 
flammatory speeches,  and  brood  over  their  defeat  by  th? 

cons,  they  were  burning  for  an  opportunity  of 
showing  their  power  once  more,  which  was  furnished  by 
the  expected  return  of  Messrs.  Collins  and  Lovett  bom 
prison.  '  They  accordingly  assembled  in  large  crowdi  ia 
the  Bull-ring,  when  they  were  irritated  by  some  colli- 

i  with  the  police,  in  which  two  men  were  serarely 
wounded.  In  order  to  avoid  further  irritation,  the  police 
were  called  into  the  yard  of  the  police  office,  out  of  the  gas 
of  the  people,  but  this  had  not  the  desired  effect  About 
ight  o'clock  the  mob  commenced  breaking  the  windW 
of  the  office,  and  flinging  stones  into  the  yard.  Shortly 
after  they  began  to  break  the  windows  and  large  lamps 
in  High  Street  and  Spiral  Street  -  They  next  attacked 
the  houses,  for  which  purpose  they  armed  themselwJ 
with  the  iron  palisade  surrounding  the  Nelson  monu- 
ment. They  broke  into  the  warehouses,  flinging  their 
contents  into  the  streets — tea,  sugar,  spices,  tobacco, 
cheese,  brushes,  leather,  cutlery,  jewellery,  ftc.  Alan? 
pile  of  bedding  was  set  on  fire  in  the  Bull-ring.  The 
windows  and  the  shop-fittings  were  remorselessly  demo- 
lished by  the  infuriated  multitude.  A  few  minutes  past 
nine  o'clock  the  cry  of  "  fire ! "  was  raised.  Scarcely  had 
the  words  been  uttered  when  the  rioters  carried  unman* 
heaps  of  burning  materials  from  the  streets,  forcing  tlem 
into  the  houses  of  Mr.  Bourne  and  Mr.  Legatt  With;: 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  flames  burst  out  with  avfn! 
violence  from  both  houses,  amidst  the  exulting  olioiita  oi 
the  rioters.  While  this  work  of  destruction  was  going 
on,  they  had  the  streets  to  themselves.  The  general  uj 
among  the  inhabitants  was,  "Where  are  the  military' 
Where  are  the  magistrates?"  At  length,  about  ten 
o'clock,  sixty  of  the  metropolitan  police,  with  a  po»»  » 
special  constables,  made  their  appearance,  and  rushed 
upon  the  rioters  sword  in  hand,  causing  them  to  fly  »  *-* 
directions.  The  dragoons,  under  the  command  of  Cowo* 
Ohatterton,  were  now  discerned  galloping  down  Moors 
Street,  and  another  squadron  at  the  same  moment  de« 
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High  Street,  and  in  five  minutes  about  300  of  the  rifle 
brigade  marched  to  the  Bull-ring.  The  inhabitants,  feel- 
ing like  people  sore  pressed  by  a  long  siege,  clapped  their 
bauds  with  joy  at  the  approach  of  their  deliverers.  The 
Cm  engines  also  came  under  escort,  having  been  driven 
away  before,  and  set  about  arresting  the  conflagration. 
In  the  meantime  the  cavalry  were  scouring  and  clearing 
the  streets  and  suburbs,  and  the  police  were  busily 
engaged  bringing  in  prisoners.  About  midnight  the 
roots  of  the  two  houses  had  fallen  in,  and  about  one 
'/dock  the  fire  was  got  under.  Next  day  the  shops 
were  nearly  all  closed,  the  middle  classes  full  of  suspi- 
cion, and  the  populace  vowing  vengeance  against  the 
police  and  the  soldiers,  A  piece  of  artillery  placed  at  the 


House  of  Lords,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  "That 
he  had  seen  aa  much  of  war  as  most  men ;  but  he  had 
never  seen  a  town  carried  by  assault,  subjected  to  such 
violence  as  Birmingham  had  been  during  an  hour  by  ite 
own  inhabitants." 

The  excitement  was  kept  up  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  by  meetings  hold  in  various  plaoes,  and  the 
arrest  of  porsons  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. On  the  4th  of  August  there  was  an  evening 
meeting  at  Manchester  held  in  Stephenson's  Square, 
when  about  5,000  persons  attended.  The  object  was  to 
determine  whether  "  the  sacred  month  "  should  com- 
mence on  the  12th  of  August  or  not.  Mr.  Butterworth, 
who  moved  the  first  resolution,  said  he  considered  that 


head  of  High  Street  contributed  materially  to  prevent 
further  disturbance.  About  twenty  prisoners  were  made, 
:  md  the  evidence  produced  before  the  magistrates  showed 
the  determined  purpose  of  the  rioters.  Penny  editions 
of  Colonel  Maceroue's  book  on  street  and  house- 
fighting  were  extensively  circulated.  A  largo  quantity 
of  pikes  had  been  seized,  and  it  was  avowed  that  the 
destruction  of  property  was  part  of  the  plan.  The 
rioters  said  they  did  not  wish  to  injure  any  person, 
but  they  were  resolved  to  mako  the  rich  as  poor  as 
themselves.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  throughout  the 
whole  of  those  violent  proceedings  no  one  was  killed ; 
though  two  persons  were  dangerously  wounded.  When 
those  outrages  were  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the 
140.-  Niw  Sums. 


the  Chartists  of  1839  were  the  Whigs  of  1832,  and  the 
Whigs  of  1839  were  the  Tories  of  1832.  The  Whigs  were 
more  violent  then  than  the  Chartists  now,  and  yet  the 
Whigs  were  the  very  men  to  punish  the  Chartists. 
During  the  meeting  persons  in  the  crowd  continued  to 
discharge  firearms.  It  wont  off,  however,  without  any 
disturbance  of  tho  public  peace.  In  connection  with 
tho  observance  of  "tho  sacred  month,"  or  the  national 
holidays,  it  was  expected  that  the  Chartists  and  their 
families  could  livo  by  extorting  daily  contributions  from 
the  middle  classos,  who  hod  been  compelled  to  sub- 
scribe to  tho  national  defenoe  fund,  on  pain  of  Chartist 
penalties,  the  nature  of  which  may  be  inferred  from  tho 
following  letter,   sent  by  the  Homo  Secretary,   Lord 
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John  Russell,  to  the  magistrates  of  Manchester  and  tho 
neighbourhood.  As  aji  historical  document,  it  will  throw 
soma  light  on  the  state  of  society  at  the  time : — 

"  Gentlemen, — Having  boon  informed  that  in  some 
porta  of  tho  kingdom  attempts  havo  lately  boon  mode  to 
obtain  money  from,  shopkeepers,  householders,  and 
others,  by  means  of  intimidation  (as  by  threatening 
them  with  personal  danger,  or  with  loss  of  business,  or 
threatening  to  mark  them  down  and  report  them,  as 
enemies,  and  by  various  other  illegal  means),  and  that 
person*  have  been  combining  and  endeavouring  to  injure  ; 
shopkeepers,  householders,  and  others,  in  their  lawful  j 
business,  representing  them  as  enemies  to  the  people,  , 
and  persuading  othors  to  leave  off  trading  with  them,  j 
thereby  to  prejudice  them  in  thoir  business ;  having 
been  also  informed  that  persons,  in  pursuance  of  an 
iUogul  combination,  havo  gono  about  among  the  working 
classes  of  the  people,  exciting  and  endeavouring  to  pel  -  ' 
suado  them  to  desist  from  working,  and  to  desort  thtir  ■ 
employers  ;  I  deem  it  to  bo  my  duly  to  call  upon  the 
magistrates  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  repress 
and  put  down  such  mischievous  practices,  which  are 
contrary  to  law,  injurious  to  trade,  subversive  of  good 
order,  and  dangerous  to  tho  peace  of  the  country;  and  to 
apprehend  and  bring  tho  offenders  to  justice.  I  advise 
tho  magistrates  to  proceed  against  persons  guilty  of 
such  illegal  practices  as  for  a  misdemeanour.  In  case, 
also,  persons  should  assoinble,  and  go  about  in  numbers 
to  deter  othors  of  tho  working  classes  from  pursuing 
their  lawful  business,  or  creating  terror  and  alarm,  I 
advise  tho  magistrates  to  repress  all  such,  unlawful 
proceedings,  and  to  bring  the  offenders  to  justice.  ,  Tho 
magistrates  may  be  assured  (hat,  in  fjio  discharge  of 
this  and  overy  other  duty,  they  will  bo  promptly 
and  efficiently  supported  by  Ilor  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. I  feci  confident  that, Her. Majesty's  loyal  and 
woll-disposed  subjects  will,  on  their  part,  Uo  ready 
at  all  times  to  give  prompt  and  effectual  assistance  to 
magistrates  in  their  endeavours  to  preserve  tho  public 
peace." 

Previous  to  tho  12th  of  August  tho  delegates  of  tho 
National  Convention  met  at  tho  Arandol  Coffee  House, 
in  tho  Strand,  when  they  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  to 
tho  effect  that  they  wore  unanimously  of  opinion  tho 
people  were  not  prepared  to  carry  out  "the  sacred 
month  "  on  that  day ;  but  they  wcro  of  opinion  that 
they  might  be  induced  to  ceaso  work  on  the  12th  for  two 
or  three  days,  "in  order  to  devote  tho  whole  of  that  time 
to  solemn  processions  and  meetings  for  deliberating 
on  tho  present  awful  state  of  tho  country,  and  devising 
tho  best  means  of  averting  tho  hideous  despotism  with 
which  tho  industrious  orders  are'  menaced  by  the  mur- 
derous majority  of  tho  upper  and  middle  classes,  who 
prey  upon  their  labours."  Thoy  proceed  thus : — "  We 
at  tho  same  time  bog  to  announce  to  the  country,  that 
it  is  tho  deliberate  opinion  6f  this  council,  that  unless 
tho  trades  of  Great  Britain  shall  co-operate  as  united 
bodies  with  their  more  distressed  brethren,  in  making  a 
grand  national  and  moral  demonstration  on  tho  12th  in- 
stant, it  will  be  impossible  to  savo  the  country  from  a 


revolution  of  blood,  which,  after  enormous  sacrifices  of 
life  and  property,  will  terminate  in  the  utter  subjection 
of  tho  whole  of  the  working  people  to  the  moneyed 
murderers  of  society.  Under  theso  circumstances,  we  im- 
plore all  our  brother  Chartists  to  abandon  the  project  of 
'a  sacred  month,'  as  being  for  the  present  utterly  im- 
practicable, and  to  prepare  themselves  forthwith  to  carry 
into  effect  tho  aforesaid  constitutional  objects  on  the  12th 
instant.  Wo  also  implore  the  united  trades,  if  they  would 
save  the  country  from  convulsion,  and  themselves  and 
families  from  ruin,  to  render  their  distressed  brethren  all 
tho  aid  in,  their  powor,  on  or  before  the  12th  instant, 
towards  realising  the  groat  and  beneficial  object  of  this 
holy  day.  Men  of  the  trades  1  the  salvation  of  the 
empire  is  in  your  hands." 

Placards  containing  those  resolutions  were  posted 
about  Manchester  and  other  towns  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. The  appeal  was  generally  responded  to.  There 
were  collisions  with  tho  police  in  different  places— at 
Manchester,  Salford,  Hoywood,  Macclesfield,  Boston, 
Nottingham,  Sheffield,  and  Rochdale.  At  Chester  500 
special  constables  wero  sworn  in,  and  tho  garrison  was 
hold  in  readiness  for  suppressing  an  apprehended  riot, 
but  none  occurred.  Tho  12th  was  observed  in  the 
metropolis  by  a  Chartist  demonstration  on  Kcnnington 
Common,  the  object  of  which  was  to  adopt  a  memorial 
to  tho  Queon,  praying  for  a  remission  of  tho  sentence  of 
death,  passed  tho  week  before,  upon  throe  of  tho  Birming- 
ham rioters.  A  number  of  persons  met  as  early  as 
eleven  o'clock,  and  inarched  in  procession  to  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  where  they  were  met  by  several  thousands  of 
Chartists,  from  various  districts  about  tho  metropolis. 
Tho  whole  body  then  marched  back  in  order  to  Ken- 
nington  Common,  whore  they  wore  addressed  by  Mr. 
FearguB  O'Connor,  Mr.  W.  Carpenter,  Mr.  Cardo,  Mr. 
.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Hare,  Dr.  Taylor,  and  Dr.  Johnson.  The 
memorial  was  adopted,  with  the  addition  of  a  prayer  to 
Her  Majesty  for  "tho  dismissal  from  her  counsels  of 
those  rnon  who  have  shown  themselves  hostile  to  the 
constitutional  rights  of  tho  people,  and  whose  conduct  is 
furthermore  calculated  to  produce  all  tho  dreadful  con- 
sequences of  a  bloody  revolution." 

On  the  14th  of  August  some  Chartists  wero  tried  at 
Chester  for  conspiracy — namely,  George  Thompson, 
Timothy  Higgins,  James  Mitchel,  and  Charles  Danes. 
Tho  evidence  went  to  show  that  they  had  in  their  posses- 
sion a  considerable  quantity  of  fire-arms,  with  intent  to 
aid  the  violent  designs  of  tho  Chartists.  Thompson,  a 
Birmingham  gunsmith,  had  upon  his  premises  several 
orders  for  arms,  with  tho  following  document: — "We 
hereby  agreo  to  beeomo  sureties  for  the  payment  of  all 
aims  sent  to  Timothy  Higgins,  at-  tho  Bush  Inn. 
Signed,  Charles  Duke,  Poter  MTDowell."  The  fol- 
lowing placard  was  road,  as  being  found  in  possession 
of  tho  prisoner  Higgins : — 

"Dear  Brothers,  —Now  ore  tho  times  to  try  men's 
souls.  Are  your  arms  ready  ?  Have  you  plenty  of 
powdor  and  shot  ?  Have  you  screwed  up  your  courage 
to  tho  sticking  point  ?  Do  you  intend  to  be  freo 
men  or  slaves  ?  Are  you  inclined  to  hope  for  a  fair  day's 
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wago  for  a  fair  day's  work  ?  Ask  yourselves  these 
questions,  and  remember  that  your  safety  depends  upon 
the  strength,  of  tout  own  right  arm.  How  long  ore  you 
going  to' allow  your  mothers,  your  wives,  your  children, 
and  your  sweethearts  to  be  for  ever  toiling  for  other 
people's  benefit  ?  Nothing  can  convince  tyrants  of  their 
folly  but  gunpowder  and  steel ;  so  put  your  trust  in 
God,  my  boys,  and  keep  your  powder  dry.  Be  patient  a 
day  or  two,  but  be  ready  at  a  moment's  warning.  No 
man  knows  what  to-morrow  may  bring  forth.  Be  ready, 
then,  to  nourish  the  tree  of  liberty  with  the  blood  of 
tyrants.  You  can  got  nothing  by  cowardice.  France  is 
in  arms;  Poland  groans  beneath  the  bloody  Russian 
yoke ;  and  Irishmen  pant  to  enjoy  their  liberty.  Up, 
then,  because  the  whole  world  depends  upon  you  for 
support.  If  you  fail,  the  working  man's  son  is  set  for 
ever.  The  operatives  of  France  have  again  taken  posses- 
sion  of  the  city.  Can  you  remain  passive  when  all  the 
world  is  in  arms  ?  No,  brave  boys !  up  with  the  cap  of 
liberty  1  now  or  never  is  the  time.  When  you  strike,  let 
it  not  be  with  stick  or  stone ;  but  let  the  blood  of  all  you 
auspoct  moisten  the  soil  of  your  native  land,  that  you 
may  for  over  destroy  even  the  remembrance  of  poverty 
and  shame." 
Then  came  s< 


11  In  tjnnti'  blrod  bapUie  your  ions. 
And  flrny  TUUln  aUnghter  ; 
By  pike  ud  sword  yov  freedom  try  to  fain. 
Or  nuke  one  bloody  Moscow  ol  old  England's  plain." 

The  jury  took  five  minutes  only  to  consider  their 
verdict  of  guilty  against  all  the  prisoners.  They  were 
each  sentenced  to  eighteen  months'  imprisonment,  and 
to  find  bail  at  the  aspiration  of  that  time,  themselves 
in  £900,  and  two  sureties  in  £100  each,,  for  five  years. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Rayner  Stephens,  of  Hyde,  county 
of  Chester,  was  tried  at  the  same  assizes.  The  prosecu- 
tion was  conducted  by  the  Attorney- General,  and  Mr. 
Stephens  defended  himself.  He  was  charged  with  a 
misdemeanour  in  attending  an  unlawful  assembly,  and 
exciting  those  present  to  a  disturbance  of  the  public 
peace.  Many  who  attended  the  meeting  carried  arms, 
and  bore  banners  with  the  inscriptions — "  Tyrants, 
believe  and  tremble;"  "Liberty  or  death;"  "  Ash  ton 
demands  universal  suffrage  or  universal  vengeance;" 
"  For  children  and  wife,  we'll  war  to  the  knife."  There 
was  also  a  transparency  with  the  word  "  Blood."  At 
that  meeting  the  prisoner  told  the  people  he  had  good 
news  for  them.  "  He  had  been  to  the  barracks,  seen 
the  soldiers,  and  the  soldiers  would  not  act  against 
the  people."  He  asked  if  they  had  fire-arms,  and  were 
ready,  and  the  answer  was  given  by  a  round  of  shots. 
The  meeting  continued  till  midnight.  The  prisoner 
addressed  the  jury  in  a  speech  which  lasted  more  than 
five  hours,  but  he  called  no  witnesses.  The  Attorney- 
General  replied,  and  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  judge's  charge,  the  jury  found  a  verdict  of  "  guilty." 
The  court  sentenced  Mr.  Stephens  to  eighteen  months' 
imprisonment  in  Knutsford  gaol. 

M'Dowoll,  another  Chartist,  was  convicted  at  the 
•ame  assizes,  and  was  sentenced  by  Baron  Gurney  to 


twelve  months'  imprisonment  in  Chester  Castle;  and 
his  companion,  named  Bradley,  was  sentenoed  to  eight 
months.  M'Dowcll,  who  was  the  principal  Chartist 
loader  in  Lancashire,  defended  himself  with  great  ability. 
Among  other  things,  he  was  charged  with  uttering  the 
following  seditious  language : — ' '  They  are  a  bloody  set 
of  'Whigs  for  persecuting  Stephens.  I  advise  you,  men, 
women,  and  children  of  Hyde,  to  arm,  as  the  people  have 
been  doing  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  I  have  been 
to  different  parts  of  the  country  to  enlighten  the  people ; 
I  have  been  to  Sheerness  and  Chatham,  and  have  advised 
the  people  to  arm,  and  take  possession  of  the  Tower,  with 
its  200  stand  of  arms,  if  they  will  not  grant  the  people's 
Charter.  Fifty  determined  men  could  arm  all  London. 
There  is  plenty  of  guns  in  gunsmiths'  shops,  and  they 
might  get  thousands  of  stands  of  arms  by  placing  their 
foot  against  the  door.  The  London  Chartists  would  be 
ready  at  three  days'  notice  to  meet  the  people  of  that  dis- 
trict." There  was  then  a  cry,  "  We  are  ready,"  and  a 
pistol  was  fired.  The  prisoner  further  said,  "  The 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  five  out  of  seven,  are  with 
you,  and  the  soldiers  are  getting  up  petitions  in  favour 
of  the  Charter.  Thirty  stout-hearted  farmers'  sons  with 
bill-hooks  would  do  a  great  deal  of  execution  in  a  good 
cause  like  ours.  One  stout  man  with  a  bill-hook  would 
do  as  much  execution  as  a  scamping  fellow  in  a  red 
jacket,  hired  for  tenpence  a  day." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Convention  held  on  the 
14th  of  September,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  O'Brien,  and 
seconded  by  Dr.  Taylor,  that  the  Convention  be  dis- 
solved. On  a  division,  the  numbers  were  for  the  dissolu- 
tion eleven ;  against  it  eleven.  The  chairman  gave  his 
casting  vote  in  iavour  of  the  dissolution.  The  dissentients 
recorded  their  protests  on  the  ground  that  it  was  incom- 
petent for  a  fraction  of  the  body  to  perform  such  an  aot; 
that  the  Convention  was  bound  to  ait  till  the  Charter 
was  carried ;  and  that  their  not  doing  so  was  a  desertion 
of  duty  at  this  eventful  crisis,  and  cowardice  in  the  cause 
of  Chartism,  if  not  crime,  tending  to  create  suspicion 
and  distrust  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to  impede, 
if  not  destroy,  the  progress  of  reform. 

On  the  20th  of  the  same  month  Mr.  Feargus  O'Con- 
nor was  arrested  at  Manchester,  on  a  judge's  warrant, 
for  a  seditious  conspiracy,  seditious  speeches,  &c  He 
appeared  at  the  borough  court  before  the  mayor  and  a 
full  bench  of  magistrates.  He  entered  into  his  own  re- 
cognisance for  £300,  and  found  two  sureties  of  £150 
each  to  appear  at  the  court  in  Liverpool.  The  principal 
leaders  having  been  now  made  amenable  to  j  ustioe,  and 
the  Convention  being  dissolved,  it  was  hoped,  and,  in- 
deed, publicly  declared  by  the  Attorney-General,  that 
Chartism  was  extinct,  and  would  never  again  be  revived. 
It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  this  was  a  delusion,  and 
that  a  most  formidable  attempt  at  revolution  by  fores 
of  arms  had  been  planned  with  great  care  and  secrecy, 
and  on  a  comprehensive  scale,  the  principal  leader  being 
a  justice  of  the  peace.  Among  the  new  borough  magis- 
trates made  by  the  Whigs  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill  was  Mr.  John  Frost,  a  linendraper  at  Newport.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Chartist   agitation  in   1638,  Mr. 
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Frost  attended  a  meeting  in  that  town,  when  he  made  a 
violent  speech,  for  which  he  was  reprimanded  by  the 
Home  Secretary.  But  this  warning  was  far  from  having 
the  desired  effect.  During'  the  autumn  of  1839  he 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  two  other  leaden — Jones, 
a  watch-maker,  of  Pontypool,  and  Williams,  of  the 
Royal  Oak  Inn,  in  the  parish  of  Aberystwith— to  take 
possession  of  the  town  of  Newport,  which  was  to  be  the 
signal  for  a  siinnltanoous  rising  of  the  Chartists  in  Bir- 
mingham and  in  all'  other  parte  of  the  kingdom.  The 
town  of  Newport  is  the  capital'  of  a  picturesque  country, 
called  the  Hill  District,  which  forms  a  sort  of  triangle. 
The  whole  region  is  intersected  by  well-watered  glens, 
and  maintains  a  mining  population  of  40,000,  in  regions 
which  fifty  years  ago  contained  only  the  scattered 
dwellings  of  a  few  shepherds.  It  had  been  arranged 
that  tho  men  of  the  hills  should  march  in  three 
divisions  on  the  town.  Every  member  was  sworn  to 
cdiey  his  captain,  without  knowing,  till  the  moment 
Of  rising,  who  that  captain  was:  Tho  non-arrival  of 
the  Welsh  mail  at  Birmingham  at  tho  usual  time  was  to 
be  the  conceited  intimation  that  the  insurrection  had 
succeeded.  But  tho  weather  was  unfavourable,  and  tho 
night  whs  dhrk.  The  divisions  under  the  command  of 
Jones  and  Williams  failed  to  arrive  at  the  appointed  time, 
ami  the  party  under  the  command  of  Frost  himself  was 
late.  The  intention  was  to  surprise  Newport  at  about 
midnight  on  Sunday,  the  3rd  of  November ;  but  owing 
to  the  wetness  of  the  weather,  it  was  not  till  ten  o'clock 
on  Monday  morning  that  the  insurgents  entered  the 
town  in  two  divisions,  one  headed  by  Frost,  and 
another  by  has  son,  a  youth  of  fourteen  or  fifteen.  They 
wore  armed  with  guns,  pistols,  pikes,  swords,  and  heavy 
clubs.  Tb»  mayor,  Mr.  Thomas  Philips,  jun.,  apprised 
of  their  approach,  had  taken  prompt  measures  for  the 
defence  of  the  place.  He  placed  special  constables  at  the 
three  principal  inns,  and  he  sat  up  all  night  in  the 
Westgnte  Hotel,  making-  arrangements  and  sending 
scouts  into  the  country.  Having  thus  ascertained  that 
the  Chartists  were  actually  on  the  march  for  Newport, 
he  made  application  for  aid  to  Captain  Stock,  of  the  45th 
Regiment  Thirty  men  were  accordingly  sent  off,  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant  Gray,  who  took  up  their 
position  in  the  Westgate  Inn,  which  stands  in  the 
market-place,  and  was  expected  to  be  the  principal  point 
of  attack.  Two  large  rooms,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
building,  with  projecting  windows,  opened  on  the  street, 
and  communicated  with  each  othor  by  means  of  a 
corridor.  The  eastern  apartment  was  occupied  by  the 
military.  In  the  western  were  assembled  the  magis- 
trates with  the  police,  while  a  body  of  special  constables 
surrounded  the  hotel.  When  the  insurgents  drew  up  in 
front  of  the  building  about  8,000  strong.  Frost  com- 
manded the  special  constables  to  surrender.  On  their 
refusal  the  word  was  given  to  fire,  and  a  volley  was  dis- 
ohargea  against  the  bow  window  of  the  room  where  the 
military  were  located,  and  at  tho  same  moment  the 
rioters,  with  their  pikes  and  other  instruments,  drove  in 
the  door,  and  rushed  into  the  passage.  It  was  a  critical 
moment,  but  tho  mayor  and  the  magistrates  were  equal 


to  the  emergency.  The  riot  act  having  been  rood  by  the 
mayor  amidst  a  shower  of  ballets,  the  soldiers  charged 
their  muskets,  the  shutters  were  opened,  and.  theughtiig 
began.  A  shower  of  slugs  immediately  poured-in  from 
the  street,  which  wounded  Mr.  Philips  and  several  other 
persons.  But  the  soldiers  opened  a  raking  discharge 
upon  the  crowd' without,  and  after  a  few  rounds,  hj 
which  a  great  many  persons  foil  dead  on  the  spot,  the 
assailants  broke  and  "fled  in  all  directions.  Frostwunot 
visible  after  the  first  discharge,  but  he  was  aftemria 
seen  crossing  Tredegar  Park.  In  addition  to  the  gun- 
shot "wound,  the  mayor  received  a  severe  cut  in  the  right 
eide,  which  for  some  time  quite  disabled  him.  Asergeaat 
and  a  private,  and  two  shopkeepers  of  Newport,  Vesaa. 
Williams  and  Morgan,  wens  seriously  wounded,  sol 
several  other  special  constables  slightly.  These  were  the 
whole  of  the  casualties  on  the  side  of  law  and  older. 

The  mayor  ordered  Frost's-  house  to  be  seerckad  for 
papers,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Partridge,  his 
printer,  where  he  found  Frost  himaftlf  quietly  taking  hi* 
supper  of  bread  and  choose,  apparently  unoonscioaa  of 
danger,  though  a  reward  of  £100  had  been  offered  for 
his  apprehension.  They  were  both  made  prismas, 
with  many  others.  The  number  of  the  killed  was  up- 
wards of  twenty,  but  the  wounded  wens  snub  ma* 
numerous.  The  bodies  of  the  dead,  were  found  lying 
about  the  streets  and  in  the  fields.  Their  dress  and 
appearance  indicated  that  they  were  in  full  employmtnt. 
which  was  the  case  at  that  time  with  the  Welsh  inkers 
generally. 

The  examination  of  the  prisoners  commenced  the  dij 
after  .the  battle,  and  continued  ta  the  end  of  the  mouth- 
The  people  among  the  hills  renmined  for  some  time  in » 
vory  disturbed  state,  and  there  was  great  appiehetason 
felt  that  other  risings  would  follow.  But  the  defeat  of 
the  insurgents  by  so  small  a  body  of  soldiers,  and  tin 
arrest  of  their  chiefs,  had  tho  effect  of  gradually  WE  «- 
guishing  the  hopes  of  the  Chartists.  On  the  9th  of 
November  Lord  Normanby  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr- 
Philips,  mayor  of  Newport,  expressing  tho  Queen's  hijfh 
approval  of  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  ;  ana  o.i 
tho  13th  of  November,  he  addressed  another  let**. 
offering  him,  in  Her  Majesty's  name,  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  which  on  his  recovery  was  conferred  upon 
him  at  Windsor  Castle. 

Frost,  Williams,  and  Jones  were  tried  by  a  special  con- 
mission  at  Monmouth,  and  found  guilty  of  high  ueaam. 
Sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  upon  them  on  the  16th 
of  January,  1840.  The  event  naturally  eamted  gnat  in- 
terest, and  the  court  was  crowded  ae  soon  as  the  eoori 
were  opened.  At  nine  o'clock  the  judges  took  taw 
seats,  and  the  prisoners  wore  ordered  to  be  placed  at  the 
bar.  Frost's  countenance  expressed  the  same  calmness 
that  he  had  exhibited  all  through  the  trial.  Wfleam* 
appeared  low  und  desponding,  and  Jones  had  lost  tW 
air  of  levity  and  carelessnese  by  which  he  had  pievimulj' 
been  dieti  uguiahed.  The  three  judges  having  put  on 
their  black  caps',  the  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Nicholas  Tyndd. 
pronounced  sentence  upon  the  prisoners.  He  stated*' 
they  had  been  found  guilty  of  a  crime  which,  beyon*  *» 
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others,  is  the  most  pernicious  in  example,  and  the  most 
injurious  in  its  consequences  to  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  human  society — that  they  who,  by  armed  numbers,  or 
violence,  or  terror,  endeavour  to  put  down  established 
institutions,  and  to  introduce  in  their  stead  a  new  order 
of  things,  open  wide  the  flood-gates  of  rapine  and  blood- 
ehed,  destroy  all  security  of  property  and  life,  and  do 
their  utmost  to  involve  a  whole  nation  in  anarchy  and 
rain.  "  'What  would  have  bBen  the  fate  of  the  peaceable 
and  unoffending  inhabitants,"  he  said,  "if  success  had 
attended  your  rebellious  designs,  it  in  useless  to  con- 
jecture ;  the  invasion  of  a  foreign  foe  would  in  all  pro- 
bability hare  been  less  destructive  to  human  property  and 
life."  Sentence  of  death  was  then  pronounced  upon  the 
throe  prisoners,  "that  they  should  be  thence  drawn  on  a 
hurdle  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  that  each  of  them 
be  there  hanged  by  the  neck  until  he  was  dead,  and 
afterwards  the  head  of  each  should  be  severed  from  his 
body,  and  the  body  of  each,  divided  into  four  quarters, 
should  bo  disposed  of  as  Her  Majesty  thought  fit." 
Frost  raised  his  eyes  during  the  latter  part  of  tho 
sentence,  but  tho  other  prisoners  did  not  show  any  signs 
of  emotion.  Addresses  to  the  Queen  for  mercy  to  the 
throe  convicts  were  sent  from  twelve  congregations  in 
Birmingham,  and  a  petition  to  Parliament  to  tho  same 
effect  from  that  town  received  21,000  signatures  in  three 
days.  The  petition  was  granted,  and  on  the  1st  of 
February,  tho  sentence  was  commuted  to  transportation 
for  life.  A  free  pardon  was  granted  to  them  on- tho  3rd 
of  May,  1856,  and  they  returned  to  England  in  tho 
September  following. 

CHAPTER  33JV. 

Ireland -Aiuusi nation  of  Lord  Norbury— Speech  of  Lord  Oi^intawn  on 
the  Stale  of  the  Country—"  Property  hu  lit  Dutlu  u  "ill  ao  lu 
Klgtiti"— Mr.  OConnell— Tho  Preenreor  Aeiociatlon— Banquet]  in 
DoBltn  nd  BrofiKdi  -Attack  an  tho  Irian  GoTemmont  by  Mr.  Shaw, 
Recorder  of  Dublin— Lord  Morpeth  »  Defeuce  of  the  Government— 
O'CoonelTi  Await  in  the  Irlah  Torlee— Lord  Rodan'i  Motion  for  e. 
Select  Committee  on  the  SUte  of  Ireland— Lord  Nornmnby.  Defence  of 
biiGororomenl— Dimlnnlitm  of  Crime— Liberation  of  Prliootre— Con. 
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Tnz  first  day  of  1839  was  marked  in  Ireland  by  an 
atrocious  crimo  which  was  involved  in  n  mystery  that 
has  never  yet  been  cleared  up.  The  Eavl  of  Norbury, 
an  amiable  nobleman,  regarded  as  one  of  tho  most  exem- 
plary of  his  class,  both  as  a  man  and  a  landlord,  was  shot 
T)y  an  assassin  ill  tho  open  day  near  his  own  house  at 
Itilboggon,  and  in  presence  of  his  steward.  He  wa3 
■walking  in  a  shrubbery  late  in  tho  afternoon,  giving 
directions  about  the  cutting  down  or  some  trees,  when  he 
fijll  by  the  hand  of  nn  assassin.      Tho  account  given  by 


the  steward  at  the  coroner's  inquest  contains  all  the 
information  that  has  evor  been  obtained  by  tho  publie 
upon  this  subject.  It  was  about  a  quarter  to  four, 
and  clear  daylight.  Tho  steward  nt  tho  timo  had  hw 
back  turned  towards  a  hedge  which  skirted  tho  planta- 
tion, in  which  they  thon  wore;  and  while  looking  up  at 
tho  trees  that  wore  to  bo  cut,  ho  heard  the  report  of  a 
gan,  and  turning  round  saw  smoke  proceeding  from  a 
hedge,  and  then  a  man  on  the  other  side,  stooping  and 
running  away.  He  followed  him  twonty  yards,  but  was 
recalled  by  tho  cries  of  Lord  Norbury,  who  was  weak 
and  mint,  the  shot  having  penetrated  his  body  a  little 
below  the  loft  breast.  The  Earl  died  about  twelve 
o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  3rd,  after  forty-three  hours 
of  extreme  suffering.  He  had  received  six  wounds  from 
a  blunderbuss,  loaded  with  swan  shot.  The  only  other 
gentleman  stopping  at  Kilboggan  at  the  time  was  Mr. 
Stewart,  son-in-law  of  tho  deceased.  Lord  Norbury  had 
never  acted  as  a  magistrate,  he  took  no  part  in  politics, 
and  ho  bore  an  excellent  charhotor  among  the  Roman 
Catholio  population  for  his  good  and  charitable  dis- 
position. 

This  event  deserves  special  mention,  because  it  was, 
during  the  year,  the  subject  of  frequent  reference  in 
Parliament.  Therewas  a  meeting  of  magistrates  at  Tul- 
lamoro,  at  which  Lord  Oxmantown  presided,  and  made 
some  important  remarks  on  tho  state  of  tho  country. 
In  his  opinion  tho  murder  originated  in  a  far-spread 
conspiracy,  for  wresting  property  out  of  the  hands  of  tho 
proprietors,  by  the  abolition  of  rent,  with  the  determina- 
tion of  effecting  by  assassination  what  they  wore  unable 
to  extort  by  open  rebellion.  "  It  was,"  he  observed, 
**  but  an  additional  demonstration  of  tho  doop  and  in- 
creasing demoralisation  of  a  country  where  the  assassin 
found  in  evory  peasant  his  protector — in  every  cottage 
a  place  of  concealment,  and  was  seldom  brought  to 
justice,  but  by  the  most  strenuous  exertions,  the  magis- 
trates and  police  extorting  by  ingonious  dovices  from  un- 
willing witnesses  some  trifling  fact  which  nt  length  led 
to  the  detection  of  the  parties."  Lord  Oxmantowh 
ascribed  this  demoralisation  to  the  following  causes: — 
' '  The  years  that  immediately  followed  the  Act  of  Eman- 
cipation gave  birth  to  a  doss  of  men,  who  were  unable 
to  rest  content  with  simple  equality  ;  without  any 
pretensions  to  station  or  personal  merit,  they  aspired  to 
a  predominance  which  could  bo  acbievod  only  by  tho 
alienation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  tenants  from  the  land- 
lords, who  had  generally  a  great  hold  over  them  by  their 
feelings  as  well  as  by  their  interests.  It  was  accordingly 
their  policy  to  form  in  every  village  a  little  club  of  the 
lowest  sort  of  agitators.  These  persons  made  it  then- 
special  business  to  calumniate  the  landlord,  and  to  raise 
a  prejudice  against  him,  speaking  contemptuously  of 
gratitude,  when  that  feeling  presented  an  obstacle  to 
their  purposes,  and  palliating  acts  of  extreme  personal 
violence,  in  cases  whore  it  was  necessary  to  overawo  mon 
by  fear.  The  parochial  clubs  wore  in  connection  with 
county  societies,  which  in  their  turn  maintained  com- 
munication with  a  junto  of  agitators  in  the  metropolis. 
Tho  known  charaotor  of  tho  chief  movers  in  these  pro;- 
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ceedings  prevented  their  acquiring  any  considerable 
influence  among  the  better  sort  of  people  till  1635.  A 
that  time  the  peasantry  -were  led  to  believe  that  a  com- 
pact had  been  entered  into  by  the  Ministry  with  the 
leading  agitators  in  Dublin,  which  bound  the  Govern 
ment,  in  exchange  for  the  political  assistance  of  those 
individuals,  to  the  adoption  of  their  principles.  From 
this  moment  the  little  knots  of  idle  and  vicious  persons 
in  each  parish  succeeded  in  spreading  their  demoralis- 
ing influence  among  the  peasantry,  with  an  authority 
almost  equal  to  that  of  Government  emissaries,  and  had 
been  thy  main  instruments  in  bringing  the  people  into 
their  present  condition." 

The  Earl  of  Charleville  adopted  the  same  view  of  the 
subject,  and  took  occasion  to  animadvert  very  strongly 
upon  an  expression  in  a  letter,  in  answer  to  a  memorial 
lately  presented  by  the  magistrates  of  Tipperary, 
which  Mr.  Drnmmund,  the  Under  Secretary,  uttered  the 
celebrated  maxim,  that  "  property  had  its  duties  aa  well 
as  its  rights."  This,  under  the  circumstances  of  tha 
country,  was  felt  to  be  little  less  than  a  deliberate  and 
unfeeling  insult  He  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
employment  of  those  terms  had  given  a  fresh  impulse  to 
feelings  which  had  found  their  legitimate  issue  in  the 
late  assassination.  In  the  course  of  the  meeting,  reso- 
lutions were  proposed  and  carried  to  the  following  effect : 
— "  That  the  answer  to  the  Tipperary  magistrates  by 
Mr.  Under  Secretary  Drummond  has  had  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  animosities  entertained  against  the  owners 
of  the  soil,  and  has  emboldened  the  disturbers  of  the 
public  peace.  That  there  being  little  hope  for  a  suc- 
cessful appeal  to  the  Dish  executive,  they  felt  it  their 
duty  to  apply  to  the  people  of  England,  the  legislature, 
and  the  throne  for  protection." 

These  resolutions  may  be  taken  as  expressing  the 
feelings  of  the  landed  gentry  as  a  body  against  the 
Melbourne  administration  and  the  agitators.  But  the 
latter  were  not  idle.  O'Connell  had  then  his  "  Pre- 
cursor Association"  in  full  operation.  It  received  its 
name  from  the  idea  that  it  was  to  be  the  precursor  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Union.  On  the  22nd  of  January  a  public 
dinner  was  given  in  honour  of  the  "Liberator"  in  a 
building  then  called  the  Circus,  in  Dublin,  for  which 
one  thousand  tickets  were  issued.  Two  days  later,  a 
similar  banquet  was  given  to  him  in  Drogheda,  and 
there  he  mode  a  significant  allusion  to  the  murder  of 
Lord  Norbury,  insinuating  that  he  had  met  his  death  at 
the  hands  of  one  who  was  bound  to  him  by  the  nearest 
of  natural  ties,  and  had  the  strongest  interest  in  his 
removal.  Mr.  O'Connell  volunteered  the  assertion,  that 
the  assassin  of  Lord  Norbury  had  left  on  the  soil  where 
he  had  posted  himself,  "  not  the  impress  of  a  rustic 
brogue,  but  the  impress  of  a  well-made  Dublin  boot." 
These  occurrences  in  Ireland  led  to  hostile  demonstra- 
tions against  the  Government  in  Parliament.  On  the  7  th 
of  March  Mr.  Shaw  commenced  the  campaign  by  moving 
for  returns  of  the  number  of  committals,  convictions, 
inquests,  rewards,  and  advertisements  for  the  discovery  . 
of  offenders  in  Ireland  from  1834  to  1639,  in  order  to 
enable  the  House  to  form  a  judgment  with  regard  to  the 


actual  amount  and  increase  of  crime  in  that  country. 
The  Opposition  were  the  more  strongly  provoked  h> 
adopt  this  course  from  the  fact  that  there  was  no  allu- 
sion to  tho  condition  of  Ireland  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne.  When  the  returns  were  obtained,  they  wen 
represented  as  unsatisfactory  and  illusory,  for  reason; 
which  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  investigate.  Mr.  Shaw, 
in  allusion  to  the  murder  of  Lord  Norbury,  a  nobleman 
avowedly  so  useful  and  so  beneficent,  said  that  if  any- 
thing were  wanting  to  confirm  the  evidence  of  a  con- 
spiracy against  property  and  the  exercise  of  judgment, 
it  would  be  found  in  that  unprovoked  and  atrocious 
crime.  Mr.  Garry,  the  agent  of  the  deceased  lord,  had 
received  from  a  poor  man  a  copy  of  the  speech  made  by 
Emmet  before  Lord  Norbury,  the  father  of  the  mur- 
dered nobleman.  This  was  printed  in  Paris  in  1835, 
and  had  been  in  circulation  previous  to  the  murder. 
Owing  to  constant  menaces,  Mr.  Garry  himself  had  been 
compelled  to  leave  the  country.  Mr.  Shaw  contended 
that  all  this  went  to  substantiate  the  existence  of  a 
general  confederacy.  He  was  forced  to  believe  with 
most  of  the  land  agents  of  Ireland  that  the  formidable 
confederations  that  had  been  in  existence  during  the  last 
century,  under  the  various  names  of  Whitefeet,  Rock- 
ites,  Tarryalts,  still  continued  to  exist,  and  were,  in 
never  in  more  active  operation  than  at  the  present 
moment  Mr.  Shaw  adduced,  as  proofs  of  this,  some 
documents  that  had  been  found  belonging  to  a  Ribbon 
Socioty.  "The  Ministers,"  he  said,  "bad  encouraged 
agitation,  and  were  now  reaping  the  inevitable  fruits. 
They  have  shaken,  by  the  wholesale  exercise  of  mercy, 
the  foundations  of  justice ;  they  have  alighted  the 
judges ;  they  have  insulted  the  magistracy ;  and  when 
the  resident  gentry  were  struggling  against  the  most 
trying  circumstances  for  the  preservation  of  their  lives 
and  property,  they  made  use  of  that  most  infelicitous 
moment  to  insinuate  that  their  duties  as  landlords  wars 
neglected;  they  have  selected  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Precursor  Society'  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Crown, 
and  have  made  lord-lieutenant  a  nobleman  who  had 
avowed  his  interest  in  the  war  which  was  going  on 
against  the  Church  in  Ireland.  It  is  with  sorrow," 
itinued  Mr.  Shaw,  the  Recorder  of  Dublin,  "that 
I  have  borne  testimony  against  my  own  country.  I 
must  suffer  with,  her  adversity,  and  can.  only  prosper 
when  she  is  prosperous.  In  common  with  all  loyal 
bjects  in  Ireland,  I  implore  you  to  consider  the  suf- 
ferings, the  shame,  and  the  sorrow  of  a  sister  people, 
before  that  unhappy  land  ceases  to  be  inhabitable,  and 
be  blotted  out  from  among  the.  civilised  nations  of  the 

Lord  Morpeth,  afterwards  Earl  of  Carlisle,  then  Chief 
Secretary  of  Ireland,  defended  the  policy  of  Lend  Nor  • 
manby.  He  reviewed  the  history  of  agrarian  outrages 
Ireland,  and  read  a  statement  made  by  Bir  Robert 
Peel  in  1829,  which  showed  that  front  the  period  of  the 
Union — when  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Pitt  from  office 
brought  into  greater  prominence  the  differences  of  public 
men  in  regard  to  the  Catholic  question — Ireland  had 
scarcely  been  governed  for  one  single  year  according  to 
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the  ordinary  course  of  law.  The  introduction  of  the 
Corarion  Bill,  and  tho  forcible  exposition  of  Lord  Stanley 
art  the  state  of  the  country,  in  justification  of  that 
mcasnre,  -wore  sufficient  to  characterise  the  remaining 
interval  before  the  accession  of  Lord  Normanby.  It  had 
been  alloged  that  tho  clergy  were  special  objects  of  in- 
timidation under  the  present  Government.  "  But," 
■sied  Lord  Morpeth,  "how  stood  the  fact?  In  one 
year— from  April,  1829,  to  May,  1830— no  loss  than 
twelve  outrages  on  clergyman  had  taken  place,  whilo 
only  two  such  excesses  were  on  record  during  tho  four 
years,  of  the  present  administration."  Lord  Morpeth 
then  gave  a  statistical  statement,  which  he  premised  by 
tho  suggestive  remark  that  it  was  no  wholesome  state  of 
things,  when  any  party  had  been  brought  insensibly  to 
eoneuive  that  they  had  an  interest  in  magnifying  tho 
■mount  of  crimes  at  a  particular  period,  since  there  was 
■  danger  that  such  persona  would  never  display  tho  same 
•nergy  in  tho  counteraction  of  what  they  had  long  con- 
tended to  be  tho  actual  condition  of  things.  He  showed 
irons  the  constabulary  returns  that,  beginning  at  1837, 
there  had  been  adecreaso  of  1,117  outrages  in  eighteen 
■moths,  while  tho  committals  for  forcible  possession  had 
fillen  in  the  same  period  from  1,000  to  930.  Not  only 
And  tho  committals  increased  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
lor  of  offences,  but  tho  amount  of  convictions  had  been 
■ngmanted  in  comparison  with  that  of  committals.  Tho 
fcogresaive  increase  of  committals  upon  minor  charges, 
which  had  taken  place  of  late  years,  was  attributed  by 
lbs  best  authorities  to  the  establishment  of  petty  eos- 
vsns,  the  prevention  of  the  compromise  of  crime,  and 
tho  more  effectual  pursuit  of  inconsiderable  offenders. 
Lord  Morpeth  then,  with  the  greatest  ease,  swept  away 
thet  arguments  of  those  who  would  make  tho  Govern- 
ment responsible'  for  the  murder  of  Lord  Norbury,  and 
■wba  objected  -so  strongly  to  the  maxim  of  Mr.  Drum- 
woiuL^riving,  *t  the  same  time,  one  of  the  moat  admir- 
■bla  and ,  complete  expositions  of  the  philosophy  of 
■grmiaa  crime  in  Ireland  to  be  found  in  our  language. 
"Mr.  Secretary  Drummond,."  he  said,  "  has  given 
fftat  uflonca  by  assorting,  on  a  late  occasion,,  that  pro- 
perty: has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights."  It  was  snid 
to  affect  efi this  expression  was  to  raise  aiope  of  im- 
'  for  crime.  But  unfortunately,  at  the  vary  moment 
e  the  Government  was  in  possession  of  a  clue 
ftw  tho  discovery  of  the  murderers  in  question,' who  had 
■jnee  been  tried  and  executed.  But  could  it  otherwise 
ki  supposed  that  those  reckless  persons,  who  were  ready, 
■shad  been  proved,  on  tho  slightest  prompting  of  any 
mm  with- .'whom  they  might  bo  connected,  either  by 
fcnaer  <eagagement,  or  mere*  identity  of  situation,  to 
■ndertuko  tho  execution  of  the  most  deadly  crime—  j 
■rood:-  over  their  purposes  for  weeks  and  months  with 
■nceasmg  vigilance,  and,  at  last,  accomplish,  with  cal-  j 
erifoted  accuracy,  a  deliberate  murder: — could  such,  a  i 
brotherhood,  Lord  Morpeth  asked,  bo  influenced  bjia 
common  truism  from  the  desk  of  a  Government  officer  r  , 
"And  was  it,  nftor  all,"  he  continued,  "so  very  ropro-  ' 
■nmnble  in  Mr.  Drummond,  in  roply  to  a  long  memorial 
en  the  causes  of  crime  from  tho  magistrates  of  Tippa-  I 


rary,  to  indicate  to  those  who  are  alone  capable  of 
effectual  admonition,  the  quarter  from  which  all  danger 
mainly  emanated,  with  a  caution  against  increasing,  by 
any  fresh  irritation,  the  existing  evil  ?  "  Lord  Morpeth 
proceeded  to  read  a  return  ofthegvoss  amount  of  tjtdmaiii 
in  certain  counties,  from  tho  year  1833  to  1S3S,  inclusive. 
In  Tipperary,  during  these  six  years,  there  hod  been  8S2; 
in  Carlow,  191 ;  in  Longford,  172,  besides  330  from  th« 
Quarter  Sessions  Court;  in  Queen's  County,  213;  is 
King's  County,  1  j2 ;  in  Sligo,  180 ;  in  Wostmeatb,  200, 
There  were,  upon  an  average,  four  families  under  each 
ejectment,  and  five  individuals  in  a  family.  About  20 
persons,  therefore,  wore  turned  out.  in  each  case  of  eject- 
ment These  returns  might  not  prove  much.  But  b» 
possessed  many  documents  referring  to  individual  cases 
— memorials  stating  facts  which  wore  calculated  to 
create  no  very  pleasant  fooling*  in  the  House,  or  on  the 
public.  Ho  would  not  read  thorn,  but  be  content  with 
observing  that  Government  would  fail  in  ita  duty  vera 
it  to  confine  tho  voice  of  warning  to  one  side  only.  "Many 
of  those  excesses  complained  of,"  continued  Lord  Moi- 
peth,  "were  stimulated  by  a  feeling,  whether  just  or 
not,  of  personal  oppression,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  poorer  classes  were  influenced,  in  favour  of  the 
transgressors  by  tho  apprehension  of  lieing  themselves 
placed  in  a  similar  position.  Local  circumstances  wen 
tho  immediate  causes  of  these  disorders,  but  their  re- 
mote origin  lay  in  tho  radically  vicious  structure  of 
society,  which  had  arisen  out  of  events  in  Irish  history. 
No  sudden  change  of  men  or  measures  could  reach  this 
deep-seated  malady.  In  tho  language  of  Mi'.  Lewis,  the 
Whiteboy  disposition  sprang  from  the  peculiar  state  of 
the  peasantry,  which  makes  tho.  possession  of -land  a 
necessary  of  life.  So  long  as  the  same  causes  remained 
in  operation,  there  was  no  hope  of  suppressing  those 
disturbances  by  the  fear  of  punishment.  ATI  species  of 
legal  sovority  compatible  with  our  form  of  govemmeal 
and  state  of  civilisation  has  been  tried,  and  has  failed- 
Pcenarum  exhaustion  tatis  tat.  Upon,  men  who  haw 
nothing  to  hope  in  their  actual  state,  and  little  to  fear 
from  the  consequences  of  crime,  it  is  Tain  to  attempt  to 
work  with  tho  ordinary  engines  of  govornment.  'When 
tho  heart  is  past  hope,'  said  the-  proverb,  'the  face  is 
past  shame.' 

Honourable  gentlemen,"  said  the  noblo  lord  in  con- 
tinuation, "  might  quostion  the  policy  of  Ministers- 
they  might  libel  their  motivos — it  mattered  not ;  bat  this 
he  would  take  leave  to  say,  that  they  would  never  will- 
draw  the  opinion  deliberately  given,  that  property  had 
its  duties  no  less  than  ita  righto,  or  cease  to  urge,  with 
even  more  deliberate  warning,  upon  friends  or  oppo- 
nents— all  without  exception— that  there  were  proceed- 
jags  .which,  while  Ireland  continued  what  it  long  has 
been,  and  long,  he  feared,  must  be,  would  generate 
reeistanna.  '  The  flesh  will  quiver  whore  tho  pin«r> 
tear.'  .  .  .  "Without  risking  a  conflict  upon  thi 
now  Poor  Law  Bill,  or  any  analogous  measure,  he  could 
not  conclude  without  the  declaration  of  his  own  deep 
conviction,  that  it  was  by  operating,  in  the  first  instance, 
upon  the  outward  circumstances  of  the  people  that  ln*J 
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conld  afterwards  cope  with  their  moral  condition,  by 
creating'  new  links  between  the  employer  and  employed 
— by  planting  new  hopes  and  new  habits  in  their  bosoms 
— deepening  the  channels  of  industry,  and  developing  all 
natural  resources.  By  these  means  alone  conld  they 
effectually  obtain,  the  great  ends  of  civil  government 
and  social  order." 

This  Irish  debate  was  distinguished,  by  a  speech  front 
the  chief  agitator  of  Ireland,  which  presented  the  greatest 
possible  contrast  to  the  speech  of  the.  Chief  Secretary. 
It  created  a  tumultuous  scene,  and  brought  into  conflict 
on  tJie  ftoor-of  the  House  the  fierce  passions  of  the  two 
conflicting  Irish  parties.  Spoeebes,  said  Mr.  O'Gonuoll, 
were  made  there  by  Irish  gentlemen,  who  came  for  the 
purpose  of  vilifying  their  native  land,  and  endeavouring 
to  prove  that  it  was  the  ■  worst  and  most  criminal  country 
on  thefaceoftheearfc.  "Tea,"  he  exclaimed,  "youoome 
hero  to  radimrniate  the  country  that  garveyon  birth.  It: 
said  there  are;  soine  soils  which  produce  enormous  and 
crawling  cres.taree — thingsodioasa&d  disgustful.  (Loud 
and  continuous  cheering  from  tho  Opposition.)  Yes, 
jwn.  who  cheer-^*heTO  you  are.  Con  you  dear  it  ?  Are 
you-  not  cahntmiatorsP  Oh,  yon.  hiss,  bat  you  cannot 
sting.  L rejoice  in  my  native  land ;  I  rejoice  that  I  was 
liornmit;  I  rejoice  that  I  belong  to  it.  Tour  calumnies 
cannot  diminish  my  regard  fbr  it;  your  malevolence 
cannot  blaofeen  it  in  my  esteem  ;  and  although  your 
vices  and  Crimes  have  driven  its  people  to  outrage  and 

murder- ^Loud  aries  of  '  Order.  ^      Yes,  I  say  your 

vice*  and  crimes.  (Crieeof'  Chair.'  The  Speaker  inter- 
fered.) Well',  then,  the  crimes  of  men  like  yea  hove 
produced  these  results." 

Tho  debate  was  adjourned  till  the  folk-sing  Monday, 
when  it  was  resumed  by  Mr.  Lafroy,  who  was  followed 
by  Mr.  French,  after  which  the  House  was  counted  out, 
and  the  question  dropped ;  but  it  was  taken  up  in  the 
Lords  on  the  2 let  of  March,  when  Lord  Bodsn  moved 
fbr  a  select  committee  of  inquiry  on  the  state  of  Ireland 
since  1833,  with  respect  to  the  commission  of  crime. 
His  speech  was  a  repetition  of  the  usual  charges,  and 
the  debate  is  chiefly  worthy  of  notice  on  account  of  tho 
elaborate  defence  by  Lord  Normanby  of  his  Irish  admi- 
nistration. "  I  am  fully  aware,"  said  the  noble  marquis, 
"  of  the  awful  responsibility  that  would  lie  upon  my 
head,  if  these  charges  rested  upon  evidence  at  all  com- 
mensurate with  the  vehemence  of  language  and  earnest- 
ness of  manner  with  which  they  have  been  brought 
forward ;  but  they  rost  upon  no  such  foundation.  I  am 
ready,  with  natural  indignation,  to  prove  now,  on  the 
floor  of  this  Hoose,  that  I  have  grappled  with  crime 
wherever  I  have  found  it,  firmly  and  unremittingly,  and 
hu.ro  yielded  to  none  of  my  predecessors  in  the  successful 
vindication  of  the  laws."  Among  the  mass  of  proofs 
adduced  by  Lord  Normanby,  he  quoted  a  vast  number  of 
judges'  charges,  delivered  from  time  to  time  between 
1816  and  1883,  which  presented  only  one  continuously 
gloomy  picture  of  tho  prevailing  practice  of  violence  and 
atrocious  outrage.  Pausing  from  this  melancholy  record, 
ho  proceeded  to  refer  to  numerous  addresses  of  judges 
delivered  on  similar  occasions  since  1835.     All  of  these 


contained  one  common  topic  of  congratulation,  viz.,  (ha 
comparative  lightness  of  the  calendar— a  circumstance, 
the  noble  marquis  argued,  which  went  far  to  establish 
his  position,  however  it  might  fail  to  prove  the  extinc- 
tion of  exceptional  cases  of  heinous  crime.  With  regara 
to  tho  wholesale  liberation  of  prisoners,  Lord  Normanby 
distinctiy  denied  that  he  hod  sot  free  any  persons  detaaafli 
for  serious  oflenoes,  without  due  inquiry ;  or  that  **j 
persons  were  liberated  merely  because  he  happened  t» 
pass  through  the-  town,  who  would  not  have  met  uaSi. 
the  same  indulgence  upon  facts  stated  in  msmonsla, 
"  No,  thisBM&fture,"  heinsisttd,  "  laid  been  adopted  apaa 
the  conviction  that,  in  the  peculiar  case  of  Ireland,  asnr 
eeverity  had  been  so  often  tried,  mercy  was  wellwrlfla 
the  experiment.  It  was  one  which  was  not  lightly  W  ha 
repeated;  butwhilehehadreceivedsatisfactory evidBaas> 
of  the  success  of  the  measure,  it  was  in  his  power  ta> 
produce  Oio  testimony  of  judges  with  whom  he  had  *m 
political  relations,  to  tho  pains  taken  in  the  exatoipnti— I 
of  each  case,  and  the  deference  shown  to  their  reports." 

Having  given  proofs  of  this  allegation,  by  a  refeMav* 
to  the  various  classes  of  cases,  Lord,  Normanby  pna- 
oseded  to  say  that  it  might  bo  urged  that  ths  Uriah 
use  of  tils  prerogative  had  promoted  the  preeontotiaa  «C 
memorials.  But  how  stood  the  ease  ?  In  1821  il  «w 
stated  incidentally  to  another  question,  that  no  less  than 
2,600  memorials  had  been  brought  before  Lord  Wat- 
lesley  in  the  preceding  year,  and  capital  sentence  set 
aside  in  460  oases  ;■  whereas  only  1,600  memorials  baa, 
been  sent  to  him  in  fifteen  months,  and  no  more  flu* 
nine  capital  sentences  remitted,  all  upon  the  mem* 
mendation  of  the  judges.  Turning  to  another  charge, 
the  exclusive  promotion  of  Roman  Catholic  funetien- 
aries,  the  noble  lord  read  a  list  from  which  it  appeared 
that  in  various  legal  and  constabulary  appointing*!* 
the  preponderance  of  Protestant  appointments  was  na 
tho  following  proportions :— 8  to  G,  69  to  37,  27taA 
40  to  ST.  Lord  Normanby  took  just  credit  for  tnaa 
measures  adopted  during  his  administration— the  esfakk- 
hshment  of  local  prosecuting  solicitors,  which  facilitates! 
the  punishment  of  crime ;  and  the  remodelling  of  the 

tnstebulnry  upon  its  present  efficient  system,  under  * 

central  authority  in  Dublin.     Having  defended  himself 

other  points.  Lord  Normanby  concluded  by  sayuaj 

that  no  decision  of  their  lordships  could  take  away  fM 

consolation  which  ho  should  find  in  the  approval  of  hhi 

vn  conscience,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  Irish  people. 

Lord  Melbourne  defended  the  Government.  He  was 
followed  by  Lord  Brougham,  who  thought  this  was  a 
for  inquiry,  and  that  too  free  a  use  had  been  mads 
of  the  prerogative.  Lord  Plunket  replied  to  him,  and 
regarded  the  speech  as  a  fresh  proof  of  the  noble  and. 
learned  lord's  political  versatility.  The  motion  for  a 
select  committee  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  five.  In 
consequence  of  this  result,  Lord  John  Russell  an- 
nounced his  intention,  next  day,  of  taking  the  ophuam 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  recent  government 
of  Ireland,  in  tho  first  week  after  the  Easter  recess. 

O'Connell  was  exasperated,  by  the  vote  of  the  Lords, 
extraordinary  energy.     "  It  is  not  possible  for  ns," 
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says  (ho  editor  of  the  "Annual  Register,"  "to  give  any 
adequate  picture  of  the  almost  supernatural  activity  of 
the  great  agitator.  Day  after  day  he  was  in  the  Corn 
Exchange.  On  Sunday,  after  mass,  at  each  of  the 
parochial  meetings,  we  meet  with  his  encouraging 
presenco ;  and  the  columns  of  the  newspapers  were 
filled  in  the  intervals  with  the  exercitations  of  his  in- 
defatigable pen."  On  the  6th  of  March  he  appeared 
at  a  meeting  of  the  "  Precursor  Society"  in  Dublin, 
exclaiming,  "  What  am  I  here  for  P  To  call  upon  all 
Ireland  to  rally  round  the  Ministry — to  call  upon  my 
two  millions  of  Precursors — to  call  on  the  inhabitants  of 
all  the  counties,  towns,  boroughs,  cities,  and  Tillages  in 
Ireland  to  meet  at  once  and  second  me  in  my  under- 
taking. Let  Sunday  week  be  the  day,  and  on  that  day 
let  every  pariah  in  Ireland  meet  and  adopt  petitions  on 
the  subject.  We  want  not  those  who  look  for  places  to 
join  us — no  packed  juries,  no  dishonest  judges.  We 
want  only  equality.  Refuse  US  this,  and  then,  in  the 
day  of  your  weakness,  dare  to  go  to  war  with  the  most 
insignificant  of  the  powers  of  Europe."  The  great  day  of 
this  agitating  campaign  was  the  11th  of  April,  when  an 
immense  mooting  was  held  in  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin, 
which  might  be  regarded  as  an  aggregate  meeting  of  the 
Liberal  party,  including  all  sections.  Most  of  the  Whig 
nobility  and  gentry  either  attended  or  sent  apologetic 
notes  expressing  their  approval  of  the  object,  which  was 
to  sustain  the  Ministry  against  the  Tories.  The  chair 
was  occupied  by  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  and  tho  proceed- 
ings, which  were  of  a  very  animated  character,  were 
wound  up  by  Mr.  O'ConneU,  who  concluded  his  impas- 
sioned appeal  in  the  following  terms: — "lite  shout 
which  that  day  emanated  from  that  theatre  would  be 
heard  at  St.  Stephen's,  and  would  cheer  the  heart  of  the 
Queen  at  St.  James's.  Let  Her  Majesty  be  menaced 
by  the  ferocious  despots  of  the  northern  deserts— let  the 
more  stead]-  tyrants  of  Europe  combine — let  France,  a 
country  in  which  the  king  and  the  people  seem  affected 
with  a  periodical  insanity,  break  her  fetters  again;  but 
let  Ireland  be  governed  as  she  had  been  by  Normanby 
and  as  she  would  be  by  Forteeoue,  and  if  any  hostile 
foot  dared  to  tread  on  the  Queen's  dominions,  the  foe  to 
the  throne  should  either  surrender  or  submit  to  be  dashed 
into  the  sea." 

As  soon  as  the  House  assembled  oiler  Easter,  on  the 
8th  of  April,  Lord  John  RusseU,  in  pursuance  of  his 
announcement,  gave  notice  that  he  would,  on  the  15th, 
propose  the  following  resolution:  —  "That  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  House  that  it  is  expedient  to  persevere 
in  those  principles  which  have  guided  the  Executive 
Government  of  late  years,  and  which  have  tended  to  the 
effectual  administration  of  the  laws,  and  the  general  im- 
provement of  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

On  the  following  day  Sir  Robert  Peel  gave  notice  that 
he  would  move  an  amendment  to  that  resolution.  After 
a  long  preamble,  consisting  of  a  recital  of  admitted  mots, 
the  amendment  stated  in  substance,  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  of  inquiry  by  the  House  of  Lords 
did  not  justify  Ministers  in  calling  upon  the  House  of 
Commons,  without  previous  inquiry,  or  the  production 


of  information,  to  make  a  declaration  of  opinion  with 
respect  to  one  branch  of  the  public  policy  of  the  Execu- 
tive Government,  still  less  a  declaration  of  opinion  which 
was  neither  explicit  as  to  tile  principles  it  professed  to 
approve,  nor  definite  as  to  the  period  to  which  it  re- 
ferred ;  and  that  it  was  not  fitting  that  the  House  of 
Commons  should  adopt  a  proceeding  that  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  "J ling  in  question  the  undoubted  right  of 
the  House  of  Lords  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Ireland, 
more  especially  when  the  exercise  of  that  right  did  not 
interfere  with  any  previous  proceeding  or  resolution  of 
the  Commons,  nor  with  the  progress  of  any  legislative 
measure  assented  to  by  it,  or  then  under  its  consider*  - 

When  the  16th  arrived,  the  two  great  parties  com- 
menced the  contest  on  their  old  battle-field.  Lord 
John  Russell  moved  his  resolution  of  confidence  in  the 
Irish  administration,  which  he  supported  in  a  long  and 
able  speech,  in  which  he  said : — "  After  all,  it  is  idle  to 
expect  any  immediate  removal  of  misery,  the  seeds  of 
which  were  sown  in  days  long  panned  away.  As  a  great 
statesman  has  said,  '  Men  do  not  live  on  blotted  paper ; 
the  friendly  or  the  hostile  mind  is  far  more  important  to 
mankind,  for  good  or  evil,  than  the  black  letter  of  any 
statute.'  Deeply  impressed  with  the  truth  of  these 
principles,  I  now  invoke  your  approval  of  a  course  oi 
policy  conciliatory  to  the  Irish  people ;  and  although,  in 
adherence  to  the  condemnatory  judgment  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  you  should  reject  this  resolution,  be  yet 
assured  that  the  Ministry  who  would  succeed  the  pre- 
sent one  would  find  no  favour  in  the  eyes  of  Ireland ; 
rankling  suspicion  would  still  abide  that  impartial 
benefits  and  indifferent  justice  were  not  to  be  expected 
at  their  hands.  Should  the  amendment  of  the  right 
ton.  baronet  attain  a  majority  in  this  House,"  con- 
cluded the  noble  lord,  "  that  event,  however  dangerous 
to  Ireland,  and  disadvantageous  to  the  whole  empire, 
will  leave  us  no  reason  to  regret.  And  come  the  disso- 
lution of  this  Ministry  when  it  will,  there  will  ever  be 
consolation  in  the  reflection  that  we  hare  not  shrunk 
from  incurring  obloquy,  or  impairing  our  popularity, 
with  a  view  of  strengthening  the  whole  United  Kingdom, 
by  knitting  together  the  hearts  of  all  Her  Majesty's 
subjects,  and  founding  a  government  in  Ireland  which 
should  secure  the  good  will  and  the  affections  of  tho 
people." 

The  noble  lord  was  immediately  followed  by  Sir 
Robert  Feel,  who  assailed  the  policy  of  the  Government 
in  a  speech  of  great  power,  abounding  in  irony  and 
sarcasm.  In  conclusion,  he  said,  "  Nothing  could  give 
me  greater  pain  than  to  be  obliged  to  condemn  Lord 
Normanby.  From  his  very  early  youth  I  have  known 
and  esteemed  fcfan,  and,  in  common  with  all  others  who 
shared  his  acquaintance,  I  rejoiced  in  the  development 
of  those  brilliant  natural  parte  with  which  he  is  un- 
questionably endowed.  I  believe,  like  Lord  Glenelg, 
the  noble  lord  has  displayed  great  official  aptitude,  and 
has  conscientiously  discharged  his  duty ;  and  though  he 
has  not  conciliated  his  political  enemies  in  his  public 
career,  he  has  not  alienated  a  single  public  or  private 
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Mend.  But  I  cannot  vote for  tfus  resolution.  I  cannot 
affirm  that. Lord  Nonnanbynae  acted  upon  the  prin- 
ciples I  have  just  laid  down.  He  has  not  sufficiently 
set  his  face  against  agitation ;  and  in  the  exorcis 
mercy,  he  has  been,  not  indeed  corrupt,  but  far  too 
reckless  raid  indiscriminate.  Nevertheless,  I  shall  move 
no  vote  of  censure."  The  right  hon.  Baronet  ended  by 
warning  the  House  against  entering  into  a  collision 
with  the  Lords  in  a  position  of  affairs  so  little  pro- 
mising as  the  present,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Spring  Bice  was  the  next  speaker.  When  he 
concluded,  the  debate  was  adjourned,  and  was  re- 
sumed the  following  day  by  Mr.  Emerson  Tennent, 
who  was  followed  by  Colonel  Peroral,  Mr.  Lascelles, 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  Colonel  ConoUy,  and  Mr.  Lucas 
on  the  side  of  the  Opposition,  Tho  Government  was 
defended  by  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  Mr.  Bellew,  the 
O'Connor  Don,  Sir  William  Somorville,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Grafton.  The  House  on  this  occasion  was 
thin  and  inattentive,  and  the  debate  was  again  ad- 
journed on  ■  the  motion  of  Mr.  Barron,  who  resumed  it 
next  day.  Mr.  Grote  spoke  in  favour  of  the  resolution, 
but  restricted  his  approbation  altogether  to  the  Irish 
policy  of  Government.  Sir  E.  Lytton  Bulwer  sup- 
ported the  Government;  and  with  regard  to  tho 
genoral  question,  he  said: — '.'If  this  were  a  general 
vote  of  confidence,  he  would  ask  his  friend  Mr.  (irate 
to  point  oat,  in  the  history  of  the  country,  any  adminis- 
tration mora  closely  identified  with  great  and  imperish- 
able ameliorations;  and  he  called  on  him,  as  a  practical 
man,  to  indicate  the  elements  of  any  Government  which, 
oa  the  whole,'  would  keep,  better  faith  with  the  gradual 
development  of  popular  civilisation. " 

The  House,  again  adjourned,  on  tile  motion  of  Mr. 
Morgan  lOiQonnell,  who  opened  the  discussion  on 
the  following  Thursday.  It  was  carried  on  by  Mr. 
J.  Young-,  Sir  David  Roche,  Sir  Charles  Donglas, 
Mr.  William  Roche,  Mr.  Humtreo,  Mr.  Redington, 
Sir  F.  Trench,  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Lefroy,  and  Lord 
Morpeth.  The  latter  said  that  he  found  it  impossible  to 
remain  silent,,  although  he  hod  so  recently  gone  into  a 
vast  number  of  statistical  details.  'He  would  now  con- 
fine himself,  for  the  most  part,  to  general  principles  and 
broad  results.  "  The  resolutions  of  Sir  Robert  Peel," 
ho  said,  "had  been  framed  in  the  true  party  spirit  of 
carping  and  invidious  recrimination.  If,"  said  the  noble 
viscount,  "the  House  of  Lords  and  the  gentlemen  oppo- 
site really  and  actually  believe  that  any  portion  of  the 
big  words  of  charge  with  which  they  had  filled  their 
months  were,  capable  of  being  substantiated,  the  impro- 
priety of  the  late  course  of  proceeding  would  appear  in 
colcmra  ■  infinitely  more  glaring,  for  enough  baa  been 
stated,  twenty  times  over,  to  warrant  I  do  not  know  how 
many  impeachments. "  He  continued  to  repel  the  various 
attacks  upon'  the  Government  with  great  spirit  and 
offset.  With  regard  to  tho  pardon  of  criminals,  he  said: 
"  It^eemsd,  indeed,. that  tha  exercise  of  the  prerogative 
of  raeroy  was.  the:  only  Kuiject  upon  which  no  statute  of 
limitations  was  to  run,  the  only  crime  which  was  inex- 
piable and  not  to  be  forgiven."    The  most  instructive 


portion  of  the  noble  Chief  Secretary's  speech  was  Om 
statistics  which  he  gave,  collected  from  leading  land- 
agents,  -as  to  the  recent  increase  of  the  value  of  land  in 
Ireland.  In  Gal  way  it  hod  risen  from  twenty  yean?  fa 
twenty rfivo  years'  purchaso.  In  Cork,  Limerick,  sod 
Tipperary,  it  had  risen  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two 
or  twenty-three  years'  purchase.  In  Dublin,.  Car- 
low,  Wicklow,  Wexford,  Tyrone,  Derry,  LongferiV 
Monagban,  Cavan,  Down,  Antrim,  Armagh,  Far- 
managh,  and  Louth,  the  price  of  land-  had  in- 
creased  by  from  three  to  four  years'  purchase  within  tks 
last  fifteen  years.  It  was  also  shown  that  during  Lot 
Normanby's  administration  there  had  been  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  Irish  stocks  of  various  kinds,  an! 
tho  numbers  of  depositors  in  the  various  banks.  11» 
Chief  Secretary  concluded  in  a  strain  of  great  coufidemoa, 
and  even  defiance,  not  unmingled  with  scorn  of  las 
adversaries.  "  And  nc-w,"  he  said,  "  whatever  be  ti» 
import  of  this  demonstration  of  the  Lords,  whether  it  h» 
a  mere-  exhibition  of  impotent  hostility,  or,  according  te 
what  L  must  believe  to  be  the  more  accurate  view  of  tim 
case,  amount  to.  no.  less  than  an  attempt  to  supersede  in 
in  the  due  conduct  and  control  of  tho  executive  govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  we  are  at  all  events  determined  to  tasw 
this  point  cleared  up;  wo  will  not  accept  your  eam- 
mentaries,  nor  your  gloss,  nor  your  palliations.  We  vil 
leave  no  room  for  ambiguity.  We  have  had  enough  cf 
partial  attacks  and  isolated  charges,  of  inoendoes  and 
abuse,  of  motions  for  papers  here  and  for  oommittau 
there.  Wo  now  come  for  a  direct  and  unequivocal 
opinion  at  your  hands ;  we  will  take  no  low  ground;  wn 
will  exist  no  longer  on  sufferance.  We  tell  you  that  w* 
will  not  put  up;  with  passive  acquiescence  or  enduraafla. 
Wewill  notbeeven  contented  with  acquittal.  MyneUa 
friend  asks  you  this  night  for  a  direct,  downright  vata 
of  approbation.  In  the  name  of  the  Irish  GoremmasX 
and  of  the  whole  Government,  as  implicated  in  its  Iris* 
policy,  I  assert  fearlessly  that  we  have  deserved  well  «t* 
oar  country.  This  is  a  conviction  which  no  taunts  tf 
yours  can  lessen  the  force  of;  and  upon  this  issue  I  csH 
you,  the  representatives  of  the  empire,  to  come  this 
night  to  the  veto.'    ... 

They  did  not  come  to  the  vote,  however,  that  night 
After  a  speech  from  Sir  James  Graham,  who  described 
the  resolcLtton  of  Lord.  John  Russell  as  a  sort  of  cordial 
given  to  a  dying '  man,  Mr.  Buncombe  moved  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate,  and  next  evening  brought 
forward  an  amendment,  of  which  he  had  given  notice, 
condemnatory,  of  the,  finality  principles  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  regard,  to  parliamentary  reform.  The  other 
speakers  this  night,  were  Sir  George  Sinclair,  Mr. 
Ingham,  Mr.  Hobhouse,  Mr.  Leader,  and  Mr.  Shell, 
Mr.  Leader  was  particularly  severe  on  the  -Govern- 
ment. "  In  what  position  is  the  Government?"  he 
asked.  "  Why,  the  right  hon.  member  for  Tamworth 
governs  England,  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Dublin  governs  Ireland — the  Whigs  govern  nothing  but 
Downing  Street  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  content  with  power 
without  place  or  patronage,  and  the  Whigs  ore  con-- 
teritjed  with  place  and  patronage  without  power.    lot 
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any  honourable  man  say  which  is  the  more  honourable 

Mr.  Shell,  roused  by  the  attacks  upon  his  country, 
delivered  one  of  his  most  powerful  orations,  composed 
of  argument,  fired  by  passion.  The  parallel  between 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  which  constituted  the  peroration 
of  his  speech,  deserves  a  place  in  history.  "  You  would 
inquire,"  ha  said,  "  into  the  state  of  Ireland.  Span) 
yourselves  that  superfluous  labour — let  your  wonder 
cease.  If  any  other  country  had  been  governed  as  you 
have  governed  us,  would  the  results  have  been  the  same 
with  those  presented  by  that  island  for  whose  guilt  as 
well  as  misfortunes  it  ought  to  occur  to  you  to  hold 
yourselves  responsible.  Take  any  country — take,  if  you 
please,  that  of  the  honourable  member  for  Kilmarnock, 
who  is  making  notes  of  what  I  am  uttering — I  will 
furnish  him  materials  for  a  reply  by  inquiring  of  him, 
or  of  any  Scottish  gentleman  who  hears  me,  what 
would  have  been  the  fate  of  his  own  prosperous 
nation  under  the  application  of  such  policy  as 
been  adopted  towards  that  ill-fated  country  whose 
calamitous  condition  you  are  now  lamenting.  I  would 
ask,  if  Scotland  had  been  portioned  out  by  the  sword  of 
military  rapine  among  merciless  adventurers — if,  after 
the  work  of  robbery  was  done,  a  code  for  the  debase- 
ment of  the  Presbyterian  population  had  been  enacted— 
if  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  had  not  only  been 
despoiled  of  their  property,  but  deprived  of  all  power  to 
acquire  any— if  they  had  been  shut  out  of  every  honour- 
able employment— if  they  had  been  spoliated  of  every 
political  franchise,  deprived  of  education,  and  brought 
down  to  a  state  of  worse  than  feudal  vasaalage — and  if, 
moreover,  all  these  legislative  atrocities  had  been  per- 
petrated under  the  pretence  of  maintaining  an  Epis- 
copal Establishment  among  a  degraded  Oalvinistio  people, 
have  you  any  doubt— can  even  the  member  for  Kilmar- 
nock disbelieve — that  Scotland  would  now  present  to 
Tory  orators  a  field  no  less  desolate  for  their  mournful 
oxpatiation  P  Inquire,  forsooth,  into  the  state  of 
Ireland  since  183d  !  No,  sir !  But  from  the  day  on 
which  to  rapacity,  to  cruelty,  to  degradation,  to  oppres- 
sion, by  which  the  wise  are  maddened,  our  wretched 
island  was  surrendered — from  that  day  to  this  hour  let 
your  inquiry  be  extended,  and  you  may  then  learn 
that  it  is  not  at  the  door  of  Lord  Nonnanby  that 
Irish  atrocities  ought  to  be  laid,  but  that  they  should 
be  deposited  at  your  fathers'  graves — that  the  long 
inheritance  of  their  guilt  should  descend  upon  you. 
And  you  think,"  cried  the  impassioned  speaker,  "to 
plant  your  feet  upon  our  neck !  Ah,  be'  not  too  sure  of 
that.  We  are  no  more  what  onoe  we  were — no  nation, 
but  a  mere  degraded  populace.  An  unexampled  change 
has  fallen  upon  those  mighty  numbers,  who,  in  pro- 
gressive recovery  from  the  etfocts  of  conquest,  rapine, 
and  oppression,  have  brought  to  bear  upon  a  tyranny 
once  deemed  as  irresistible  as  it  was  remorseless,  the 
resources  which  nothing  but  a  cause  just  beyond  all 
others  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  and  the  deepest  con- 
sciousness of  its  rectitude  could  supply;  and  after 
a  straggle  of  which  the  fame  should  be  as  imperishable 


as  the  results  are  everlasting,  by  dint  of  energetic  reso- 
lution and  union  indissoluble,  have  won  from  their 
antagonists  their  irrevocable  freedom.  These  are  they 
that,  following  up  that  noble  event  in  no  unworthy  spirit, 
became  the  auxiliaries  of  their  British  fellow-  citizens  in 
another  great  achievement,  and  now,  demanding  equality 
as  its  only  alternative,  and  putting  in  for  that  equality  a 
j  ustly  imperative  requisition,  stand  before  you  in  one  vast 
array,  in  which,  with  increasing  numbers,  increasing 
wealth,  increasing  intelligence,  and  consolidated  power, 
are  associated,  and  offer  to  your  most  solemn  thoughts  a 
series  of  reflections  which  should  teach  you  to  beware  of 
collision  with  the  Irish  people." 

The  House  was  next  addressed  by  Lord  Stanley,  who 
said  this  vote,  if  agreed  to,  would  be  of  no  value  to  the 
Government.  It  would  have  no  operation  at  all  on  the 
Lords ;  and  on  the  character  of  the  Commons  it  would 
produce  a  bad  one,  by  evincing  a  want  of  common  pru- 
dence. The  majority  by  whom  it  would  be  carried 
would  be  a  very  small  one,  less  than  the  number  of 
official  members  in  the  House,  and  it  would  be  obtained 
only  by  the  aid  of  unwilling  friends  and  hard  task- 
masters. Mr.  O'Connell  followed  Lord  Stanley.  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  attempted  to  speak,  but  was  forced  to 
sit  down  by  the  shouts  of  "  Divide ! "  and  "Question!" 
Lord  John  Bussell  then  replied;  and  this  great  and 
memorable  party  debate  ended  in  a  triumph  for  the 
Government  On  a  division,  the  numbers  were— £» 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  amendment,  296;  against  it,  MS. 
Majority  for  the  Ministry,  22. 

The  majority  obtained  on  their  Irish  policy  was  about 
the  number  the  Ministry  could  count  on  every  vital 
question.  It  was  not  sufficiently  large  to  exempt  them 
from  the  imputation  of  holding  office  on  sufisranoe; 
but  if  they  were  defeated,  and  succeeded  by  the  Con- 
servatives, the  new  Government  could  not  hope  to  erist 
even  on  those  terms;  while  Lord  Melbourne  had  this 
advantage  over  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  he  was  cordially 
supported  by  the  Sovereign.  Having  escaped  the  Irish 
ordeal,  it  might  be  supposed  that  he  was  safe  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  But  another  question  arose  very  soon 
after,  on  which  the  Cabinet  sustained  a  virtual  defeat 
The  Assembly  in  Jamaica  had  proved  very  refractory, 
and,  in  order  to  avoid  the  evil  consequences  of  its  per- 
versity, Mr.  Labouchere,  on  the  9th  of  April,  brought 
forward  a  measure  which  was  a  virtual  suspension  of 
the  constitution  of  the  island  for  five  years,  vesting  the 
government  in  toe  Governor  and  council,  with  three 
commissioners  sent  from  England  to  assist  in  amelio- 
rating the  condition  of  the  negroes,  improving  prison 
discipline,  and  establishing  a  system  of  poor  laws.  This 
measure  was  opposed  by  the  whole  strength  of  the 
Opposition.  The  question  may  be  thus  briefly  stated. 
Previous  to  the  Act  of  Emancipation,  all  punishments 
were  inflicted  on  slaves  by  the  domestics  of  the  master, 
who  was  unwilling  to  lose  the  benefit  of  their  services 
by  sending  tham  to  prison.  But  when  emancipation 
took  place,  that  domestic  power  was  terminated,  and 
new  prison  regulations  became  necessary.  ThwCokunal 
Legislature,  however,  persistently  refused  to  adopt  any, 
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and  continued  a  course  of  systematic  resistance  to  the 
will  of  the  supreme  Govorninent,  whose  earnest  and 
repeated  recommendation  had  been  utterly  disregarded. 
It  was  contended,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  that  if 
such  a  state  of  things  were  permitted  to  exist,  the  au- 
thority of  Great  Britain  over  its  colonies  would  speedily 
bo  lost,  and  every  little  island  that  owed  its  political 
existence   to   the   protection  afforded  by  the  Imperial 


only  five,  which  was  regarded  as  tantamount  to  a  defeat. 
On  the  7th  of  May,  therefore,  Lord  John  Russell  an- 
nounced that  Ministers  had  tendered  their  resignation, 
which  was  accepted  by  the  Queen.  He  assigned  as  the 
reason  for  this  step  that  the  vote  which  had  passed 
must  weaken  the  authority  of  the  Crown  in  the  colonies, 
by  giving  support  to  the  contumacy  of  Jamaica,  and 
encouraging  other  colonies  to  follow  its.  bod  example, 
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Government,  would,  without  scruple,  set  its  power  at 
defiance. 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  caso,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  no  serious  objection  would  be  raised  to 
the  course  adopted,  in  the  interests  of  humanity  and 
good  government.  But  the  Conservatives  seized  the 
opportunity  for  another  party  contest,  and  became  quite 
vehement  in  their  defence  of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  Jamaica  planters.  The  debate  was  protracted  tor 
several  nights,  and  counsel  against  the  bill  were  heard  at 
great  length.  Eventually  the  division  took  place,  at  five 
in  the  morning  on  the  6th  of  May,  when  the  numbers 
\ccro  234  to  289,  giving  the  Government  a  majority  of 
14L-HIW  Sinus. 


This  obvious  consideration  rendered  more  painfully  ap- 
parent the  weaknoss  of  the  Government,  arising  from 
division  among  its  supporters,"  for  if  anything  could 
have  induced  the  different  soctionsof  the  Liberal  party  to 
suppress  their  differences,  it  would  have  been  the  neces- 
sity of  interposing,  in  the  manner  proposed  by  the 
Government,  to  shield  the  unhappy  negroes  from  the 
oppression  of  their  exasperated  taskmasters.  To  this 
state  of  things,  as  the  real  cause  of  the  resignation,  Lord 
Melbourne  subsequently  referred  in  the  House  of  Peers. 
He  said : — 

"  I  shouid  be  exceedingly  sorry  if  the  accusation 
could  be  justly  made  against  mo  of  abandoning  my  post 
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s  of  difficulty  or  danger.  When  I  was 
removal  from  office  in  1835,  I  stated  in  reply  to  various 
addresses  presented  to  me,  that  disunion  among  its  sup- 
porters had  broken  up  the  administration,  and  that 
nothing  but  the  moat  complete  co-operation  of  all  who 
in  any  degree  thought  with  us  could  re-establish  us  in 
power,  or  maintain  us  there  for  any  length  of  time,  if  re- 
established then.  The  union  I  advised  had  subsisted  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time.  But,  at  length,  it  has 
been  broken  up;  and,  considering  that  there  was  so 
much  discord  among  my  supporters,  aa  to  render  it 
impossible  for  me  to  conduct  the  government  efficiently 
and  for  the  good  of  the  country,  I  resigned  my  office.  A 
great  change  has  lately  taken  place  in  the  constitution, 
which  has  excited  considerable  alarm  in  the  minds  of 
many  who  had  great  experience  and  knowledge  in 
public  affairs.  One  of  the  ablest  and  most  experienced 
statesmen  in  Europe  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  with  respect 
to  these  changes,  '  They  may  do  very  well  in  times  of 
peace,  when  there  is  no  financial  difficulty ;  bnt  should 
we  be  involved  in  war,  and  feel  the  pressure  of  pecuniary 
difficulties,  you  will  see  how  your  new  constitution  will 
work.'  Unless  there  be  a  due  regard  to  the  dictates  of 
common  sense  in  the  country,  that  difficulty  will  be  hard 
to  meet.  I  will  not  attempt  to  decide  which  of  the 
parties  that  divide  the  country  is  the  bettor  fitted  to 
govern  it,  but  I  will  quote  a  remark  of  William  III., 
a  man  of  a  most  prudent,  simple,  and  sagacious  mind. 
'  I  do  not  know,'  said  he  to  Bishop  Burnet,  '  whether  a 
monarchy  or  a  republic  be  tho  better  form  of  govern- 
ment—much may  be  said  on  either  side ;  but  I  can  tell 
you  which  is  the  worst — a  monarchy  which  has  not  the 
power  to  put  in  effect  the  measures-necessary  for  the 
good  of  the  people.' " 

After  the  lapse  of  a  week,  the  House  of  Common* 
met  again  on  the  13th  of  May,  when  Lord  John  Russell 
immediately  rose  and  stated  that  since  he  had  last 
addressed  them,  Sir  Bobert  Peel  had  received  authority 
from  Her  Majesty  to  form  a  now  administration;  and 
the  right  hon.  baronet  having  failed,  Her  Majesty  had 
been  graciously  pleased  to  permit  that  gentleman  to 
state  the  circumatancea  which  led  to  the  failure.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  then  proceeded  to  detail  all  the  facts  neces- 
sary for  the  explanation  of  his  position  to  the  country. 
He  had  waited  upon  the  Queen  according  to  her  desire, 
conveyed  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
who  had  been  sent  for  by  Her  Majesty  in  the  first 
instance.  The  Queen  candidly  avowed  to  him  that  she 
had  parted  with  her  late  administration  with  great 
regret,  as  they  had  given  her  entire  satisfaction.  No 
one,  he  said,  could  have  expressed  feelings  more  natural 
and  more  becoming  than  Her  Majesty  did  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  at  the  same  time  principles  more  strictly 
constitutional  with  respect  to  the  formation  of  a  new 
Government.  He  stated  his  sense  of  the  difficulties  a 
new  Government  would  have  to  encounter ;  but  having 
been  a  party  to  the  vote  that  led  to  those  difficulties, 
nothing  should  prevent  him  from  tendering  to  Her 
Majesty  every  assistance  in  his  power.  He  accordingly, 
the  next  day,  submitted  the  following   list  for   her 


approval  in  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry : — The 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Lard  Lyudhnrst,  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
Lord  EUenborough,  Lord  Stanley,  Sir  James  Graham, 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  and  Mr.  Goulburn.  It  was  not 
until  Thursday  that  any  difficulty  or  misconception 
arose  to  lead  to  his  relinquishing  his  attempt  to  form  as 
administration;  His  difficulty  related  to  the  ladies  of 
the  household.  With  reference  to  all  the  subordinate 
appointments  below  the  rank  of  a  lady  of  the  bed- 
chamber, he  proposed  no  change;  and  he  had  hoped 
that  all  above  that  rank  would  have  relieved  him  of  any 
diffioulty  by  at  once  relinquishing  their  offices.  This 
not  having  been  done,  he  had  a  verbal  communication 
with  Her  Majesty  on  the  subject,  to  which  he  received 
next  day  a  written  answer  as  follows : — 

' '  Buckingham  Palace, 
"  May  10th,  1B39. 

"  The  Queen  having  considered  the  proposal  made  to 
her  yesterday  by  Sir  It.  Peel  to  remove  the  ladies  of  her 
bed-chamber,  cannot  consent  to  adopt  a  course  which  die 
conceives  to  be  contrary  to  usage,  and  which  is  repug- 
nant to  her  feelings." 

To  this  communication  Sir  R.  Peel  returned  the  fol- 
lowing reply: — "  Sir  R.  Peel  presents  his  humble  duty 
to  your  Majesty,  and  has  had  the  honour  of  receiving 
your  Majesty's  note  this  morning.  Sir  R.  Peel  trusts 
that  your  Majesty  will  permit  him  to  state  to  your 
Majesty  his  impression  with  respect  to  the  circum- 
stances which  have  led  to  the  termination  of  his 
attempts  to  form  an  administration  for  the  conduct  of 
your  Majesty's  service.  In  tho  interview  with  which 
you  honoured  Sir  R.  Peel  yesterday  morning,  after  be 
had  submitted  to  your  Majesty  the  names  of  those  lie 
proposed  to  recommend  to  your  Majesty  for  the  prin- 
cipal executive  appointments,  he  mentioned  to  your 
Majesty  his  earnest  wish  to  be  enabled,  by  yom 
Majesty's  sanction,  so  to  constitute  your  Majesty's 
household  that  your  Majesty's  confidential  servants 
might  have  the  advantage  of  a  public  demonstration  of 
your  Majesty's  full  support  and  confidence,  and  at  the 
same  time,  so  far  as  possible,  consistent  with  such  de- 
monstration, each  individual  appointment  in  the  hongs- 
hold  should  be  entirely  acceptable  to  your  Majesty's 
personal  feelings.  On  your  Majesty's  expressing  » 
desire  that  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  should  hold  an  office  in 
the  household.  Sir  R.  Peel  immediately  requested-  your 
Majesty's  permission  at  once  to  confer  on  Lord  Liver- 
pool the  office  of  lord  steward,  or  any  other  office 
which  he  might  prefer.  Sir  B.  Peel  then  observed  that 
he  should  have  every  wish  to  apply  a  similar  principle 
to  the  chief  appointments  which  are  filled  by  the  ladies 
of  your  Majesty's  household ;  upon  which  your  Majesty 
was  pleased  to  remark,  that  you  must  retain'  the  whole 
of  these  appointments,  and  that  it  wad  your  Majesty's 
pleasure  that  the  whole  should  continue  as  at  present, 
without  any  change.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  the 
interview  to  which  your  Majesty  subsequently  admitted 
him,  understood  also  that  this  was  your  Majestys 
determination,  and  concurred  with  Sir  R,  Peel!  In  opinion 
that,  considering  the  great  difnciiltios  of  the  present 
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crisis,  and  tho  expediency  of  making  every  effort,  in 
the  first,  instance,  to  conduct  the  public  business  of  the 
country  with  the  aid  of  the  present  parliament,  it  was 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  mission  -with  which  your 
Majesty  had  honoured  Sir  It.  Peel,  that  he  should  hare 
such  public  proof  of  your  Majesty's  entire  support  and 
confidence,  as  would  be  afforded  by  the  permission 
to  make  some  changes  in  your  Majesty's  household, 
which  your  Majesty  resolved  on  maintaining  entirely 
without  change.  Having  had  the  opportunity,  through 
your  Majesty's  gracious  consideration,  of  reflecting 
upon  this  point,  he  humbly  submits  to  your  Majesty 
that  he  is  reluctantly  compelled,  by  a  sense  of  public 
duly,  and  of  the  interests  of  your  Majesty's  service,  to 
adhere  to  the  opinion  which  he  ventured  to  express  to 
your  Majesty." 

Having  read  those  letters,  Sir  Robert  Peel  said  that 
he  made  the  demand  from  a  sincere  belief  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  duly  to  administer  public  affairs 
without  the  fullest  proof  that  he  possessed  the  confidence 
of  Her  Majesty.  "Could  I,"  said  Sir  R.  Peel,  "look 
around  me,  and  not  see  that  it  was  my  absolute  duty  to 
this  country,  and  above  all  to  Her  Majesty,  to  require 
that  every  aid  that  could  be  given  me  should  be  given  P 
What  were  the  questions  which  would  immediately 
press  for  my  decision  ?  The  state  of  India,  the  state  of 
Jamaica,  the  state  of  Canada  would  all  require  my  im- 
mediate consideration,  and  with  respect  to  some  of  them 
the  proposal  of  legislative  measures  also.  I  considered 
the  internal  state  of  this  country;  I  saw  the  insurrection 
in  the  provinces ;  I  saw  the  letter  of  the  noble  lord 
opposite  (Lord  John  Russell),  inviting  the  respectable 
part  of  the  population  of  this  country  to  form  themselves 
into  armed  societies  for  resisting  outrage.  Surely,  sir, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  difficulties  besetting  the 
oonrse  of  a  prime  minister,  those  are  tircumstanoes 
which  rendered  that  position  at  the  present  moment 

peculiarly  onerous  and  arduous Sir,  let  me 

take  that  particular  question  on  which  my  chief  diffi- 
culty would  arise.  Who  can  conceal  from  himself  that 
my  difficulties  were  not  Canada ;  that  my  difficulties 
ware  not  Jamaica;  that  my  difficulties  were  Ireland? 
(Ironical  cheers.)  I  admit  it  fully,  and  thank  you.  for 
the  confirmation  of  my  argument  which  those  cheers 
afford.  And  what  is  the  faot  ?  I,  undertaking  to  be  a 
minister  of  the  Crown,  and  wishing  to  carry  on  public 
affairs  through  the  intervention  of  the  present  House  of 
Commons,  in  order  that  I  might  exempt  the  country 
from  the  agitation,  and  possibly  the  peril  of  a  dissolu- 
tion— I,  upon  that  very  question  of  Ireland,  should  have 
begun  in  a  minority  of  upwards  of  twenty  members.  A 
majority  of  twenty-two  had  decided  in  favour  of  the 
policy  of  the  Irish  Government.  The  chief  members  of 
the  Irish  Government,  whose  policy  was  so  approved  of, 
were  the  Marquis  of  Normanby,  and  the  noble  lord 
opposite,  the  member  for  Yorkshire  (Lord  Morpeth). 
By  whom  are  the  two  chief  offices  in  the  household  at 
this  moment  held  ?  By  the  sister  of  Lord  Morpeth  and 
the  wife  of  Lord  Normanby.  But  the  question  is,  would 
H  be  considered  by  the  public  that  a  minister  had  the 


confidence  of  the  Crown,  when  the  relatives  of  his  im- 
mediate political  opponents  held  the  highest  offices  about 
the  person  of  the  Sovereign  ?  My  impression  decidedly 
was  that  I  should  not  appear  to  the  country  to  be  in 
possession  of  that  confidence;  and  that  impression  I 
could  not  overcome,  and  upon  that  impression  I  resolved 
to  act.  Who  were  my  political  opponents?  Why,  of  the 
two  I  have  named,  one,  the  Marquis  of  Normanby,  was 
publicly  stated  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  very  same  office 
which  it  was  proposed  I  should  fill,  namely,  the  office  of 
prime  minister.  The  other  noble  lord  (Morpeth)  has 
been  designated  as  the  leader  of  this  house ;  and  I  know 
not  why  his  talents  might  not  justify  his  appointment,  in 
case  of  the  retirement  of  his  predecessor.  Is  it  possible — 
I  ask  you  to  go  back  to  other  times;  take  Pitt  or  Fox,  or 
any  other  minister  of  this  proud  country,  and  answer  for 
yourselves  this  question— is  it  fitting  that  one  man 
shall  be  minister,  responsible  for  the  most  arduous 
charge  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  man,  and  that  the  wife  of 
the  other — that  other  his  most  formidable  political 
enemy — shall,  with  his  express  consent,  bold  office  in 
immediate  attendance  on  the  Sovereign ?  Oh,  no;  I  felt 
it  was  impassible.  I  could  not  consent  to  this.  Yes," 
continued  Sir  Robert  Peel,  "feelings  more  powerful 
than  reasoning  on  those  precedents  told  me  that  it  was 
not  for  my  own  honour  or  the  pnblio  interest  that  I 
should  consent  to  be  minister  of  England.  The  public 
interest  may  suffer  nothing  by  my  abandonment  of  that 
high  trust ;  the  public  interest  may  suffer  nothing  by 
my  eternal  exclusion  from  power.  But  the  public  in- 
terest would  suffer,  and  I  should  be  abandoning  my  duty 
to  myself,  my  country,  and  above  all,  to  the  Queen  my 
sovereign,  if  I  were  to  consent  to  hold  power  on  condi- 
tions which  I  felt  to  be,  which  I  had  the  strongest  con- 
viction were  incompatible  with  the  authority  and  with 
the  duty  of  a  prime  minister." 

Lord  John  Russell,  in  reply,  said  that  when  Lord 
Melbourne  took  leave  of  Her  Majesty  after  having 
tendered  the  resignations  of  the  Cabinet,  he  advised  her 
to  send  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  With  respect  to 
the  household.  Lord  Melbourne  informed  the  Queen 
that,  in  Utter  times,  when  a  change  of  administration 
took  place,  the  great  offices  of  the  household,  as  well  as 
all  such  as  were  held  by  members  of  either  House  of 
Parliament,  were  at  the  same  time  vacated.  But  with 
respect  to  the  ladies  of  the  bod-chamber,  Lord  Melbourne) 
had  given  no  advice  to  Her  Majesty,  as  that  was  a  point 
on  which  ha  did  not  suppose  any  question  would  arise. 
He  remarked  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  misunderstand- 
ing between  the  Queen  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  that 
point.  The  impression  on  Her  Majesty's  mind  was,  that 
the  principle  contended  for  went  to  the  extent  of  sub- 
jecting the  entire  household  to  change  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  minister.  It  was  under  this  impres- 
sion that  Her  Majesty  declined  to  adopt  a  course  which 
she  believed  to  be  contrary  to  usage  and  repugnant  to 
her  feelings.  But  he  added  that,  in  Her  Majesty's  view 
of  the  case,  it  would  have  been  equally  repugnant  to  her 
feelings  and  destructive  to  her  comfort,  whether  the 
change  were  total  or  partial.    He  referred  to  several 
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precedents  in  English  history,  to  show  that  the  power 
claimed  by  the  right  hon.  baronet  was  greater  than  any 
over  before  conferred  on  a  similar  occasion.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  spoken  of  his  difficulties  with  respect  to  Canada, 
India,  Jamaica,  and  more  especially  to  the  state  of 
Ireland.'  But  ho  would  gain  no  strength  with  regard  to 
those  questions  by  imposing  on  Her  Majesty  a  condition 
which  was  repugnant  to  her  feelings.  Lord  John  Russell 
further  stated  that  the  Queen  was  pleased  to  ask  him 
whether  he  thought  she  was  justified  in  making  that 
refusal ;  and  upon  his  answering  in  the  affirmative,  she 
observed  that,  as  she  had  hitherto  given  her  support  to 
tho  administration,  Bho  hoped  lie  would  consider  himself 
bound  to  support  her  in  return.  A  cabinet' council  was 
hold  the  next  day,  at  which  they  adopted  a  resolution  to 
tho  effect  that  they  were  not  of  opinion  that  the  ladies  of 
Hor  Majesty's  household  should  be  required  to  go  out 
upon  a  change  of  ministry. 

Sir  Robert  R*el  said  he  would  only  reply  on  one  point. 
The  noble  lord  inquired  whether  Her  Majesty  did  not  say 
to  lii'-rrt  that  it  was  her  intention  to  hare  acted  towards 
him  with  openness  and  fairness.  Her  Majesty  certainly 
did  say  so,  and  he  had  conveyed  that  impression  when  he 
stated  that  nothing  could  he  more  constitutional  than 
tho  whole  of  Her  Majesty's  conduct: 

On  the  following  evening  a  similar  explanation  was 
given  by  Lord  Melbourne  in  the  Upper  House, 
Having  explained  why  he  resigned'on  a  former  oeca-- 
sion,  the  noble  lord'  said,  "And  now,  my  lords,  I 
frankly  declare  that  I  resume  office  unequivocally  and 
solely  for  this  reason,  that  I  will  not  abandon  my 
Sovereign  in  a  situation  of  difficulty  and  distress,  and 
especially  when  a  demand  is  made  upon  Her  Majesty 
with  which  I  think  she  ought  not  to  comply — a  demand, 
in  my  opinion,  inconsistent  with  her  personal  honour, 
and  which,  if  acquiesced  in,  would  make  her  reign  liable 
to  all  the  changes  and  variations  ofpolitioal  parties,  and 
render  her  domestic  life  one  constant  scene  of  unhappi- 
ness  and  discomfort." 

Tho  Daks  of  Wellington  spoke  in  a  tone  of  great 
moderation  and  dignity  of  feeling.  He  oppressed  his 
perfect  indifference  to  reports.  He  had  served  his 
country  through  evil  report  and  good  report,  unmoved 
by  either  one  or  the  other.  He  certainly  was  surprised 
at  being  charged  with  having  ill-treated  his  Sovereign  on 
this  occasion.  Ho  could  have  no  object  in  entering  into 
public  life  again,  but  to  serve  her.  He  said  there  was 
all  possible  difference  between  tho  household  of  the 
Queen  Consort  and  the  household  of  the  Queen  regnant ; 
that  of  the  former,  who  is  not  a  political  person,  being 
comparatively  immaterial.  The  public,  he  said,  would 
not  believe  that  the  Queen  had  no  political  conversation 
with  the  ladies  of  her  household,  and  that  political  in- 
fluence was  not  exercised  by  them,  particularly  con- 
sidering who  the  persons  were  who  held  those  situations. 
He  believed  the  history  of  tho  country  afforded  a  number 
of  instances-  in  which  secret  and  improper  influences  had 
been  exercised  by  means  of  such  conversations.  Ho  had 
a  somewhat  strong  opinion  on  the  subject.  He  had  him- 
self filled  the  office  of  the  noble  viscount,  and  had  felt 


the  inconvenience  of  an  anomalous  influence,  not  exer- 
cised, perhaps-,  by  ladies,  but  exerted  by  persons  abont 
tho  Court,  and"  that  simply  in  conversations ;  and  the 
country  was  at  that  moment  suffering-  from  secret  influ- 
ence of  the  same  description.  He  concluded  by-express- 
ing his  admiration  of  the  personal  demeanour  of  Her 
Majesty  in  those  proceedings,  which  he  characterised  as 
displaying  a  readiness  and  firmness  much  beyond  her 
age. 

Lord  Melbourne  distinctly  denied  the  existence  of  any 
such  secret  influence  as  that  referred  to  by  the  noble 
duke. 

These  explanations  in  Parliament  ■  created  an  extra- 
ordinary sensation  throughout  the  country.  It  was 
noticed  as  a  singular  fact  that'  in  the  evening  minis- 
terial organ,  the  Globe,  the  following  paragraph  appeared 
on  the  9th,  before  the  negotiations  with  Sir  Robert  Peel 
had  been  made  known  to  the  public,  and  a  day  before 
the  Queen's  determination  hod  been  conveyed  to  Sir 
E.  Peel: — "The  determination  which  it  is  well  known 
Her  Majesty  has  taken,  not  to  allow  the  change  in  the 
Government  to  interfere  with  the  ladiesof  her  Court,  has 
given  great  offence  to  the  Tories."  The  Hon.  William 
Cowper,  nephew  and  private  secretary  to  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, in  an  address  to  the  electors  of  Hertford,  said, 
"Every  dictate  of  feeling,  of  honour,  of  loyalty,  and 
justice  impels  me,  at  all  hazards,  to  support  our  Queen  in 
her  noble  resistance  to  the  cruel  attempt  so  unworthily 
made  to  wrest  from  Her  Majesty  a  prerogative  hitherto- 
unquestioned,  and  to  usurp  the  power  of  dismissing,  at 
tho  Ministers'  will,  those  ladies  of  her  Court  whom,  from 
their  sympathy  and  devotion,  and  from  long  acquaint- 
ance, Her  Majesty  could  look  upon-  as  friends."  Mr 
Oowper  subsequently  explained  these  remarks  by  declar- 
ing that' the  statements  which  had  been  made  in  Parlia- 
ment since  his  first  address  had  certainly  removed  all 
ground  for  ascribing  any  but  proper  and  loyal  motives 
to  the  leaders  of  the  Tory  party  in  their  late  negotiations. 

Lord  Brougham  was  extremely  indignant  at  the  con- 
duct of  the  Ministers  and  their  partisans  on  this  occasion. 
Ho  said  that  they  had  made  an  appeal  ' '  to  the  credulity 
and  passions  of  the  multitude  by  the  most  scandalons 
misrepresentations,  by  slander  the  most  despicable — so 
ridiculous,  so  contemptihlo,  that  it  had  never  been 
surpassed ;  "  and  he  declared  that  it  had  ended  "  in  the 
most  signal  failure,  the  most  utter  and  total  failore  he 
had  ever  known." 

Addresses  were  poured  in  to  the  Queen  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  some  congratulating  her  on 
the  return  of  Lord  Melbourne  and  Lord  John  Russell  to 
office,  others  praying  that  she  would  again  call  to  her 
councils  the  Duke  and  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Anaddresato 
these  statesmen  from  Shrewsbury  declared  the  indigna- 
tion and  contempt  of  the  inhabitants  at  the  calumnious 
charges  made  against  them  for  factious  ends. 

The  matter  was  discussed  in  tho  House  of  Lords  on 
the  31st  of  May,  when  it  was  brought  forward  by  Lord 
Winchilsea.  Lord  Melbourne,  in  reply,  admitted  that 
the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend  in  carrying 
on  the  government  of  the  country  were  still  undimi- 
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lushed,  at  least  by  any  abandonment  of  principle  on  bis 
port,  and  that  the  Government  would  still  be  conducted 
on  those  principles  on  which  it  bad  originally  been 
formed — namely,  the  principles  of  progressive  reform. 
Lord  Brougham  again  vehemently  denounced  the  con- 
duct of  the  ministers  with  reference  to  the  ladies  of  the 
bed-chamber.  "  The  name  of  the  Sovereign,"  he  said, 
"  hod  been  put  forward  and  tendered  to  the  country  in 
lieu  of  all  explanations,  and  the  private  personal  feelings 
of  that  illustrious  Princess  had  been  made  the  topic  of 
every  riotous  meeting — of  all  the  demagogues  who  have 
set  to  work  to  support  a  ranking  administration.  Eor 
themselves,  the  Ministers  had  nothing  to  say — no 
measure  to  propose,  no  defence  to  make  of  their  policy, 
but  the  cry  of  'The  Queen!  the  Quean!  the  Queen!' and 
to  sum  up  all  in  the  words  of  a  kinsman  of  his  noble 
friend  and  his  private  secretary  —  'Sir  Robert  Peel's 
attempt  to  form  a  Government  was  defeated  by  two  ladies 
of  the  bed-chamber.' " 

The  record  would  be  incomplete  of  this  singularly 
interesting  episode  in  the  history  of  England  without  a 
passage  from  a  speech  of  Lord  Macaulay,  delivered  on 
the  first  night  of  the  session  of  1840  :— 

"  A  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  a  part,  I  hope 
not  the  larger  part,  of  the  Tory  body.  It  was  once  the 
glory  of  the  Tories  that,  through  all  changes  of  fortune, 
they  were  animated  by  a  steady  and  fervent  loyalty, 
which  mode  even  error  respectable,  and  gave  to  what 
might  otherwise  have  been  called  servility  something  of 
the  manliness  and  nobleness  of  freedom.  A  great  Tory 
poet,  whose  eminent  services  to  the  cause  of  monarchy 
had  been  ill-requited  by  an  ungrateful  Court,  boasted 
that — 

■Loyally  In  Mill  (he  w», 
Whether  II  win  or  loaa  the  pum; 
True  ••  the  dill  ID  the  son, 
Although  it'll*  not  ahlned  opon.' 

Toryism  has  now  changed  its  character.  We  have 
lived  to  see  s  monster  of  a  faction  made  up  of  the  worst 
parts  of  the  Cavalier  and  the  worst  parts  of  the  Bound- 
head.  "We  have  lived  to  see  a  race  of  disloyal  Tories. 
We  have  lived  to  see  Tories  giving  themselves  the 
airs  of  those  insolent  pikemen  who  puffed  out  their 
tobacco  smoke  in  the  face  of  Charles  I.  Wo  have  lived 
to  see  Tories  who,  because  they  were  not  allowed  to 
grind  the  people  after  the  fashion  of  Strafford,  turn 
round  and  revile  the  Sovereign  in  the  style  of  Hugh 
Peters.  I  say,  therefore,  that  while  the  leader  is  still 
what  he  was  eleven  years  ago,  when  his  moderation 
alienated  his  intemperate  followers,  his  followers  are 
more  intemperate  than  ever." 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

aier— Election  of  Mr.  Sha-  LderTeai  hia  Sucecmor 
— National  FWueailen— Propoaad  Normal  Schoola-Commlttee  of 
the  Prliy  Council—  Dlfficul ilu  on  account  o(  KellgioiL—Tho.  Right 
of  InasecUon— Objection!  to  Ganrnment  Control  STnr  Popular  Educa- 
tion— Speech  or  Lord  Stanley— Lord  Morpeth'!  Reply— Speech  of  Mr. 
Wyte  on  the  Ev.l,  of  Popular  Ignorance— Mr.  C.  Duller  on  the  Clelmi 
or  the  Church  u  i  Notional  Educator-Mr.  O'CDnnell  on  United 
Una  In  the  Eluoeoof  Lorda- BowIe- 


Uon  aeaiojt  the  Order  In  Coaucil— The  Lorda'  Reanoaatranee  to  tie 
queen— Her  Majaat/a  Beply-TJie  Syatam  of  Penny  Poitajo— Mr. 
Rowland  Hill'e  Pamphlet  on  Poat  Office  Reform— Portal  Sutlatlca- 
Oppoaldon  of  the  Poat  Office  Aaihetltlea  to  Mr.  HIU'i  Pilar— A  Report 
of  the  Meet  Committee  of  the  BaaaU  or  Commou  In  KM  -Tfce  Mew 
Poatal  Lew— Impedimenta  to  tta  Worktof— BesnUa  of  the  Firat  Two 
Youe— Beriew  of  the  Seealon  by  Lord  Lyndhnrat— Lord  Melbonrtie'a 
Defence  of  the  Oorernroant— Re-conetrnctlon  of  the  Cabinet— The  Pro- 
rogation— Tho  Queen 'j  Speech— Banqnet  to  the  Duke  of  Wellaea;- 
ton— Lord  Drouoaam'a  Eulogum— Tory  Diiloyalty— Party  Spirit  tat 

Quesn'a  Marriage— The  Caaa  of  Lady  Flora  Haatlnga. 

As  soon  as  the  Ministry  had  been  restored,  the  House 
re-assembled  for  tho  election  of  a  new8peoker  in  the 
room  of  Mr.  Abercrombie,  who  had  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  resigning,  having  no  longer  sufficient  strength  to 
perform  the  arduous  duties  imposed  on  bim  by  his  office. 
When  his  intention  was  announced,  he  received,  through 
Sir  Bobert  Peel  and  Lord  John  Sussell,  the  highest 
testimony  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  two 
great  parties,  not  only  for  his  conduct  in  tho  chair,  bat 
also  for  his  strenuous  exertions  to  improve  the  mode  of 
conducting  the  private  business  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Abercrombie  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1S00,  and  was 
appointed  Judge  Advocate  General  in  1827,  Chief  Baron 
of  Scotland  in  1330,  Master  of  the  Mint  and  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet  in  1834.  He  was  chosen  Speaker  in  1835.- 
On  his  resignation  of  that  office,  he  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Lord  Dunfermline. 

Mr.  Handley  rose  to  propose  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre, 
member  for  North  Hants,  as  a  person  eminently  qualified 
to  succeed  to  the  vacant  choir.  In  the  Speaker  there 
should  be  spirit  and  courage  to  defend  and  assert  the 
privileges  of  the  House,  and  these  qualities  none  could 
deny  to  Mr.  Lefevre.  He  was  also  a  man  of  unwearied 
diligence  in  the  dispatch  of  business,  while  he  possessed 
that  urbanity  of  manner,  and  that  frank  and  opon  bear- 
ing, so  indispensable  in  a  Speaker.  The  motion  was 
seconded  by  Sir  Stephen  Lushington,  who  declared  that 
he  supported  him,  because  his  opinions  were  popular, 
because  he  had  been  an  advocate  of  reform,  because  he 
believed  that  his  election  would  satisfy  the  people,  and 
that  the  House  intended  to  proceed  in  the  path  of  im- 
provement till  they  hod  realised  the  just  expectations  of 
the  oountry.  Mr.  Williams  Wynn,  a  member  of  great 
experience  and  reputation  in  tike  House,  proposed  Mr. 
Goulboum,  member  for  tho  University  of  Cambridge. 
In  him,  he  said,  would  be  found  great  self-possession, 
vigour,  and  resolution,  and  a  great  degree  of  courtesy  to 
temper  theee  qualities.  The  late  Speaker  had  been 
elected  from  being  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  Serjeant 
Mitford  had  been  elected  as  Speaker  from  the  office  of 
Attorney-General,  Mr.  Abbot  from  the  office  of  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland.  Mr.  Manners  Sutton  from  the 
office  of  Judge  Advocate ;  and  yet  they  were  oompollod 
to  acknowledge  tho  fairness  and  impartiality  with  which 
all  those  gentlemen  had  successively  occupied  the  chair. 
The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Wilson  Patten.  It  was 
a  party  oontest,  and  tested  the  strength  of  the  Ministry 
and  the  Opposition.  Tho  House  divided  on  the  motion 
that  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  do  take  tho  chair,  which  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  eighteen,  the  numbers  being 
317  and  299.  The  new  Speaker  was  than  led  to  the  chair 
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by  Mr.  Handley  and  Sir  Stephen  Lushington,  whan 
Lord  John  Russell  immediately  rose  to  present  to  him 
the  congratulations  of  the  House. 

Since  the  year  1833,  the  sum  of  £20,000  was  all  that 
had  been  granted  by  Parliament  for  the  popular  educa- 
tion of  this  kingdom.  Up  to  this  time  the  National 
Society  and  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  had, 
without  distinction  of  party,  enjoyed  an  equitable  propor- 
tion of  the  benefit  of  this  grant.  The  Government  were 
now  about  to  propose  an  increase,  but  (hey  determined 
at  the  same  time  to  change  the  mode  of  its  distribution, 
and  their  plan  gave  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  discussion  on 
the  subject  during  the  session.  The  intentions  of  the 
Government  were  first  made  known  by  Lord  John 
Russell  on  the  12th  of  February,  when  he  presented 
certain  papers,  and  gave  an  outline  of.  his  views.  He 
proposed  that  the  president  of  the  council  and  other 
privy  councillors,  not  exceeding  five,  should  form  a 
board,  to  consider  in  what  manner  the  grants  made  by 


the  children  and  teachers  instructed  in  thin  school  should 
be  duly  trained  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, while  the  rights  of  conscience  should  be  respected— 
that  it  waa  not  in  their  power  to  mature  a  plan  for  the 
accomplishment  of  their  design  without  farther  con- 
sideration. In  the  meantime  the  committee  recom- 
mended that  no  grant  should  thenceforth  be  made  for 
the  establishment  or  support  of  normal  schools,  or  any 
other  schools,  unless  the  right  of  inspection  be  retained, 
in  order  to  secure  a  conformity  to  the  regulations  and 
discipline  established  .in  the  several  schools,  with  such 
improvements  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  suggested 
by  the  committee. 

The  day  after  the  committee  had  adopted  these  resolu- 
tions, Lord  Ashley  moved  a  call  of  the  House  far  the 
14th  of  June,  when  Lord  John  Russell,  in  seconding  the 
motion,  stated  that  Government  did  not  intend  to  insist 
upon  their  proposal  to  found  a  normal  school.  In  the 
meantime  he  proposed  that  the  intended  vote  of  £30,000 


Parliament  should  be  distributed,  and  he  thought  that ' 
the  first  object  of  such  a  board  should  be  the  establish- 
ment of  good  normal  and  infant  schools.  Lord  John 
said  that  he  brought  forward  the  plan  not  as  a  faultless 
scheme  of  education,  but  as  that  which,  on  considera- 
tion, he  thought  to  be  the  most  practical  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  country.  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  repre- 
senting the  Church  party,  felt  relieved  that  the  noble 
lord  proposed  to  do  so  little  harm ;  Mr.  Wyse,  Chairman 
of  the  Central  Society  of  Education,  complained  that  he 
proposed  to  do  so  little  good.  The  new  committee  on 
the  3rd  of  June  passed  several  resolutions,  one  of  which 
was  that  in  their  opinion  the  most  useful  applications  of 
any  sums  voted  by  Parliament  would  consist  in  the  em- 
ployment of  those  moneys  in  the  establishment  of  a 
normal  school,  under  the  direction  of  the  State,  and  not 
under  the  management  of  a  voluntary  society.  They 
admitted,  however,  that  they  experienced  so  much  diffi- 
culty in  reconciling  the  conflicting  views  respecting  the 
provisions  they  were  desirous  of  making— in  order  that 


should  be  divided  as  formerly  between  the  two  societies. 
Lord  Stanley  objected  to  the  proposition  for  giving  * 
direct  control  over  the  moral  and  religious  education  of 
the  people  to  a  board  or  committee  exclusively  political 
in  its  character,  having  no  fixed  principle  of  action,  and 
which,  from  the  nature  of  its  constitution,  excluded  those 
individuals  who  were  the  best  entitled  to  superintend  the 
education  of  the  people.  He  thought  it  highly  objec- 
tionablo  to  place  funds  in  the  hands  of  a  Government 
without  any  restrictions  regarding  their  distribution,  and 
independent  of  the  control  of  Parliament — -liable  to  be 
applied  to  the  support  of  its  own  political  friends;  but  it 
was  doubly  dangerous  to  entrust  them  to  a  Governuren' 
powerless  in  itself,  so  weak  and  feeble  as  to  bo  absolutely 
struggling  for  existence.  Ho  could  not,  he  said,  Tinder- 
stand  the  views  of  those  gantlemen  who  limited  th.' 
term  "education"  to  mere  temporal  instruction,  apart 
from  spiritual  knowledge,  and  he  thought  that  with  sitfh 
a  system  the  clergy  had  nothing  to  do.  But  that  was 
not  the  view  in  which  education  was  regarded  by  the 
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people  of  this  oountry.  They  viewed  it  in  the  light  in 
which  history  had  always  regarded  it,  as  part  and  parcel 
of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  land — not  as  a  thing 
apart  from  religion  or  the  Church,  but  rather  as  the 
peculiar  province  of  the  clergy,  and  as  a  spiritual  matter 
to  be  entrusted  to  their  superintendence.  Lord  Stanley 
concluded  an  elaborate  speech,  in  which  he  reviewed  the 
history  of  former  educational  grants,  by  moving  the 
following  amendment : — "That  an  address  be  presented 
to  Her  Majesty  to  rescind  the  order  in  council,  for  con- 
stituting the  proposed  Board  of  Privy  Council." 

Lord  Morpetfi  replied  to  the  speech  of  Lord  Stanley, 
which  he  conceived  went  to  the  extent  of  separating,  by 
a  Bpecino  veto  of  the  House,  the  executive  Government  of 
the  country  from  all  superintendence  wild  control  over 
the  general  education  of  the  people.  On  the  contrary,  he 
would  be  glad  to  see  the  control  of  the  State  over  educa- 
tion carried  much  farther  than  the  plan  proposed.  With 
his  feelings  on  the  subject  of  national  education,  he 
should  be  glad  to  see  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
board  that  would  command  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  country.  Lord  Morpeth  added,  "  that  he  had  no 
high  opinion  of  many  of  the  doctrines  of  the  lioman 
Catholics ;  he  had  his  own  notions  concerning  Unitarian 
tenets,  and  he  thought  that  the  state  of  opinion  prevail- 
ing in  this  country  being  Protestant  and  Trinitarian, 
those  who  held  such  opinions  were  entitled  to  have  the 
greatest  proportion  of  public  grants  applied  to  their 
benefit ;  but  nevertheless,  as  long  as  the  State  thought 
proper  to  employ  Hjityib.ii  Catholic  sinews  and  to  finger 
Soman  Catholic  gold,  it  could  not  refuse  to  extend  to 
those  by  whom  it  so  profited  the  blessing  of  education." 

After  speeches  from  Lord  Ashley,  Mr.  Hawes,  Lord 
."Francis  Egerton,  and  Mr.  Slaney,  the  House  adjourned 
to  the  19th  of  June,  when  the  debate  was  resumed  by 
Mr.  Wyso,  member  for  Waterford,  who  had  devoted  his 
attention  specially  to  the  subject  of  popular  and 
academic  education.  He  said  he  was  astonished  to  see 
how  little  was  dona  for  the  diffusion  of  general  education 
in  this  country,  whioh  boasted  that  it  was  the  first  in 
Europe  in  point  of  civilisation.  T&o  defective  state  of 
Tmglasnd  in  this  respeet  had  seen  productive  of  bee 
greatest  evifc,  felt  not  onry  in  our  nkoaal  sad  sooial  rela- 
tions, but  also  in  our  physical  .oondition,  in  jnafc&em  of 
every-dary  life,  andinaJl  thepumiteof  industry.  He 
gave  §ame  examples, in  agruxultare ;. the  injudicious  uae  of 
line  had  rednced  thousands  of  acne  in  .many  districts  to 
almost  total  infertility,  whole  the  making  of  manure  in 
general  -wasiguorantly  and wastef ully  mismanaged,  aad 
tamwamfa  «rf .amuj  of  -woods  and  .forests  were  utterly 
raited  from  wsent  of  ;krtQwieuge  of  the  process  of  vegeta- 
tion. The  ijaMYWMBn  of  coir  population  was  not  1MB 
striking  as  regarded  the  social  condition  of  the  loenr 
classes.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Liverpool 
lived  in  cellars  or  in  round  numbers,  31,000  out  of  a 
pspulatom  of  280,000.  He  referred  to  the  ignamuoe 
revealed  in  the  county  of  Kent,  by  the  delusion  of  the 
Thomites,  and  stated  that  there  was  a  similar  deficiency 
of  education  throughout  the  country.  In  proof  of  this  he 
furnished  statistics.    The  result  was,  he  said,  that  there 


were  3,000,000  children  in  England  to  be  supplied  with 
instruction,  half  of  whom  were  in  a  state  of  complete 


Mr.  Charles  Buller,  with  his  accustomed  vigour  sad 
practical  sound  sense,  disposed  of  the  argument  (hat 
would  invest  the  Church  with  the  functions  of  national 
educator.  He  maintained  that  consigning  the  business 
of  education  to  the  Established  Church  was  only  an  uo- 
candid  way  of  throwing  it  aside  altogether.  "Whatpart 
of  the  funds  of  the  Church,  he  would  ask,  ware  allocated 
to  education?  What  portion  of  the  hierarchy  par- 
tumlarly  devoted  themselves  to  that  object,  and  what 
portion  of  Church  patronage  was  given  to  those  who  did 
so?  Even  those  funds  and  dignities  which  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation  were  set  apart  for  the  education  of  the 
people  had  been  perverted  from  their  original  purpose, 
and  turned  into  mere  sinecures.  The  system,  of  leaving 
education  in  the  hands  of  the  Established  Chnrch  bad 
had  a  long  trial,  and  its  effects  were  visible  in  the  per- 
verted system  carried  on  in  Sunday  and  charity  schools, 
and  in  those  wide  and  populous  districts  left  totally  desti- 
tute of  education.  What  were  the  merits  of  that  instruc- 
tion in  religion  and  morality  which  had  afflicted  our 
country  with  more  thieves  and  prostitutes  than  any  other 
in  the  world  ?  It  would  be  time  enough  to  entrust  tie 
education  of  the  people  to  the  clergy  of  the  Eetahlisbed 
Church  when  they  showed  some  earnest  of  their  zeal  in 
the  cause,  by  restoring  to  their  original  destination  the 
funds  which  had  formerly  been  devoted  to  the  purposes 
of  education,  and  when  some  portion  of  its  honours  were 
conferred  upon  those  who  humbly  devoted  themselves  to 
tlio  task  of  instructing  the  people."  Education,  he  added, 
besides  being  the  highest  and  most  valuable  of  a  free- 
man's blessings,  was  also  the  first  precaution  of  a  wise 
Government.  It  was  a  precaution  above  all  others  to  be 
taken  by  the  poaaasaors  of  property  with  respect  to  tie 
mass  of  the  people,  in  a  country  where  the  singular!)' 
■rtffluM?  state  of  society,  and  the  great  inequality  of 
social  conditions,  expose  us  to  such  constant  pexilsfrota 
the  disoanteat  and  ignorance  of  the  uninstructed  poor. 

if-r  TtJTfiftli,  on  the  other  hand,  deprecated  .the  Go- 
vernment plan  as  a  system  of  centzauention,  by  which 
all  minds -would  be  thrown  into  the  earns  mint, -and  all 
would  come  out  with  the  same  impuees  and  BnpeuKnp- 
tion.  This  was  not  the  lamr  sort  of  education,  he  said, 
which  had  been  so  aoMyjflvpoatod  and  ■mpparted  by  our 
.forefather — by  themenwho  hod  built  schools,  endowed. 
colleges,  and  founded  universities.  3fr.  Gibson,  though 
a  Conservative,  nnfltnssisd  that  the  schoolmaster  should, 
in  ^11  —»-**~«i  relating: fr> -secular  education,  oe  indepen- 
dent of  all  Church.  innuenee.  The  doctrine  which  Lord 
Stanley  supported  sennded  very  like  Papal  innUubihly. 
If  it  was  ones  set  up  for  the  guidance  of  the  people  of 
Bnsjlrai,  they  might  prefer  the  infallibility  of  Borne  to 
the  infallibility  of  Oxford.  He  nidootafpeove  of  the 
plan  of  mixing  Up  secular  with  religions  instruction' 
Beligion  should  be  taught  by  those  who  devoted  them- 
selves exclusively  to  that  purpose.  He  had  seen  tho 
effects  of  the  contrary  system,  and  was  satisfied  it  would 
never  answer  tho  expectations  entertained  ou  the  sub- 
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ject  Mi-  Eobert  Inglis  observed  that  from  time  im- 
memorial education  had  been  connected  with  religion, 
and  if  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Soma  were  ever 
again  in  the  ascendant,  he  believed  they  would  be  the 
last  in  the  world  to  relinquish  the  office-  of  educating  the 

Considering  the  turn  th  at  the  education  question  has 
lately  taken  in  Ireland,  the  opinions  expressed  by  Mr. 
O'Connell  in  this. debate  are  not  without  interest.  They 
had,  he  said,  tried  the  efficacy  of  the  exclusive  principle, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  advance  of  Catholicity ;  neverthe- 
less, Catholics  multiplied  in  Ireland,  and  even  increased 
in  England.  "The  advocates  of  exclusion  did  not; 
indeed,  burn;  they  did  not  introduce  Spanish  law  into 
this  country;  but  they  acted,  upon  principles  fatal  in 
politics  and  unsound  in  religion.  Properly  speaking, 
such  sentiments  were  anti-religious,  for  though  hypo- 
crites could  be  made  by  force,  converts  could  be  made 
only  by  persuasion.  It  was  hoped  that,  at  the  normal 
schools,  the  education  of  the  pupils  might  be  carried  on 
in  commom.  It  was  considered  that  youth  should  not  be 
separated  in  the  business  of  education,  that  they  might 
be  reconciled  to  each  other's  presence  in  their  early  days, 
and  meet  on  other  points  than  those  of  repulsion.  Sacred 
heaven  I  why  might  they  not  meet  on  other  points  than 
thcro  of  difference  and  hostility  ?  " 

Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Spring  Bice,  Lord  John  fiussell, 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  Mahon,  Mr.  Baines,  Mr.  Lytton, 
Mr.  Shell,  and  Mr.  Gbnlbonrn  continued  this  very  in- 
teresting debate,  in  which  the  principles  of  the  union  of 
Church  and  State  and  the  rights  of  conscience  were  ably 
discussed.  The-  House  at  length  divided,  when  the  grant 
was  voted  by  a  majority  of  only  two. 

On  the  5th  of  July  the  subject  of  education  was  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  the  Lords  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  defended  the  Church,  and  objected  to  the 
giving  of  Government  grants  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
promote  religions  dissent.  He  was  answered  by  the  Mar- 
quis ofuLansdowus.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter,  the  Bishop  of 
London,  and  several  other  prelates  addressed  the  House, 
and  gave  their  views  on  this  great  question.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  had  brought  forward  a  series  of 
resolutions  embodying  the  Church  views  of  the  subject 
Theso  Lord  Brougham  vigorously  opposed.  The  House 
divided  on  the  previous  question,  when  the  firotTesoln- 
tion,  the  only  one  put  to  the  vote,  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  111. 

This  resolution  oondemned  the  order  in  council,  and  in 
consequence  of  it,  the  Lords  wont  in-  a  body  to  the  Queen 
to  offer  their  remonstrance  against  the  proposed  change  in 
the  mode  of  distributing  the  grant.  Her  Majesty  was 
pleased  to  reply  in  the  following  terms : — "  I  duly 
appreciate  your  zeal  for  the  interests  of  religion,  and 
your  car*  for  the  Established  Church.  I  am  ever-ready 
to  receive  the  advice  and  assistaaoe  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  to  give  to  their  recommendations  tho  atten- 
tion which  thoir  authority  justly  deserves.  At  tho  soma 
time,  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  regret  that  you  should 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  tato  such  a  step  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  You  may  be  assured  that,  deeply  sensible 


of  the  duties  imposed  upon  me,  and  more  especially  of 
that  which  binds  me  to  the  support  of  the  Established 
Chnrch,  I  shall  always  use  the  powers  vested  in  me  by  the 
constitution  for  thewulfilment  of  that  sacred  obligation. 
It  is  with  a  sense  of  that  duty,  that  I  have  thought  it  right 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  my  Privy  Council  to  super- 
intend the  distribution  of  the  grants  voted  by  the  House 
of  Commons  for  public  education.  Of  the  proceedings  of 
this  committee  annual  reports  will  be  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment, so  that  the  House  of.  Lords  will  be  enabled  to 
exercise  its  judgment  upon  them ;  and  I  trust  that  the 
sums  placed  at  my  disposal  will  be  found  to  have  been 
strictly  applied  to  the  objects  for  which  they  were  granted, 
with  due  respect  to  the  lights  of  conscience,  and  with  a 
faithful  attention  to  the  security  of  the  Established 
Church." 

The  year  1839  will  be  always  memorable  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  system  of  a  uniform  penny  postage,  one 
of  those  great  reforms  distinguishing  the  age  in  which 
we  live,  which  are  fraught  with  vast  social  changes,  and 
are  destined  to  fructify  throughout  all  time  with,  social 
benefits  to  the  human  race.  To  one  mind  pre-eminently 
the  British  empire  is  indebted  for  the  penny  postage. 
We  are  now  so  familiar  with  its  advantages,  and  its- 
reasonableness  seems  so  obvious,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
comprehend  the  difficulties  with  which  Sir  Rowland  Hill 
had .  to  contend  in  convincing  the  authorities  and  the 
public  of  the  wisdom  and  feasibility  of  his  plan. 

Mr.  Rowland  Hill  had  written  a  pamphlet  on  Post 
Office  Beform  in  1837.  It  took  for  its  starting  point  the 
fact  that  whereas  tha  postal  revenue  showed  for  the  past 
twenty  years  a  positive  though  slight  diminution,  it 
ought  to  have  showed  an  increase  of  £507,700  a  year,  in 
order  to  have  simply  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of 
population,  and  on  increase  of.  nearly  four  times  that 
amount  in  order  to  have  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of 
the  analogous  though  for  less  exorbitant  duties  imposed 
on  stage  coaches.  The  population  in  1815  was 
19,552,000;  in  1835  it  had  increased  to  23,603,000. 
The  stage  coach  duties  had  produced  in  1815,  £217,671  ; 
in  1885  they  produced  £498,497.  The  net  revenue  arising 
from  the  Post  Office  in  1815  was  £1,567,291 ;  in  1883  it 
had  decreased  to  £1,540,800.  In  1837  there  did  not 
exist  any  aocarato  account  of  the  number  of  the  letters 
transmitted  through  the  General  Post  Office.  Mr.  Hill, 
however,  was  able  to  prepare  a  sufficiently  approximative- 
estimate  from  the  data  of  the  London  district  post,  and 
from  the  sums  collected  for  postage.  He  thus  calcu- 
lated the  number  of  chargeable  letters  at  about 
86,600,000;  that  of  frankedletteia  at  7,400,000;  and  that 
of  newspapers  at  30)000,000 — giving  a  gross  total  of  about 
126,000,000.  At  this  period  the  total  cost  of  manage- 
ment and  distribution  was  £696,569.  An  analysis  of  the 
component  parts  of  this  expenditure  assigned  £426,517 
to  cost  of  primary  distribution,  and  £270,032  to  coat  of 
secondary  distribution  and  miscellaneous  charges.  A 
further  analysis  of  the  primary  distribution  expenditure 
gave  £282,308,  as  tho  probable  outgoings  for  receipt  and 
delivery,  and  £144,209  as  the  probable  outgoings  for 
transit.    In-  other  words,  the  expenditure  that  hinged 
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upon  the  distance  the  letters  had  to  be  conveyed  waj 
£114,000;  and  that  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  dis- 
tance was  £282,000.  Applying  to  these  figures  the  esti- 
mated number  of  letters  and  newspapers — 126,000,000— 
passing  through  the  office,  there  resulted  a  probable 
average  cost  of  T"0^,  of  a  penny  for  each,  of  which  ^ftjd. 
was  cost  of  transit,  and  vy^d-  the  cost  of  receipt, 
delivery,  &c.  Taking  into  account,  however,  the 
much  greater  weight  of  newspapers  and  franked  letters 
as  compared  with  chargeable  letters,  the  apparent 
average  cost  of  transit  became  by  this  estimate 
about  Tggd.,  or  less  than  the  tenth  of  a  penny.  A 
detailed  estimate  of  the  cost  of  conveying  a  letter  from 
London  to  Edinburgh,  founded  upon  the  average  weight 
of  the  Edinburgh  mail,  gave  a  lower  proportion  still, 
since  it  reduced  the  apparent  cost  of  transit  on  the 
average  to  the  thirty-sixth  part  of  a  penny. 

Mr.  Hill  inferred  that  if  the  charge  for  postage  be  made 
proportionate  to  the  whole  expense  incurred  in  the  receipt, 
transit,  and  delivery  of  the  letters,  and  in  the  collection 
of  i  ts  postage,  it  must  be  made  uniformly  the  same  from 
every  post  town  to  every  other  post  town  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  unless  it  could  be  shown  how  we  are  to  collect 
so  small  a  sum  as  the  thirty-sixth  part  of  a  penny.  And 
inasmuch  as  it  would  take  a  nine-fold  weight  to  make  the 
expense  of  transit  amount  to  one  farthing,  ha  further 
inferred  that,  taxation  apart,  the  charge  ought  to  be  pre- 
cisely the  same  for  every  packet  of  moderate  weight, 
without  reference  to  the  number  of  its  inclosures. 

At  this  period  the  rate  of  postage  actually  imposed  (be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  London  District  Office)  varied  from 
fourpence  to  one  and  eightpence  for  a  single  letter,  which 
was  interpreted  to  mean  a  single  piece  of  paper,  not 
exceeding  an  ounce  in  weight.  A.  second  piece  of  paper 
«r  any  other  inclosure,  however  small,  constituted  a 
double  letter.  A  single  sheet  of  paper,  if  it  at  all 
exceeded  an  ounce  in  weight,  was  charged  with  fourfold 
postage.  The  average  charge  on  inland  general  post 
letters  was  nearly  ninepence  for  each  letter. 

Apart  from  the  evils  of  an  excessive  taxation, 
with  its  multifarious  results  in  checking  communi- 
cation, hampering  trade,  and  creating  an  illicit  traffic 
in  letters  which  involved  systematic  deception,  the 
effects  upon  the  postal  service  itself  were  most  in- 
jurious. On  the  one  hand  there  was  a  complicated 
system  of  accounts,  involving  both  great  waste  of  time 
and  great  temptation  to  fraud  in  their  settlement; 
on  the  other,  a  constant  invitation  to  the  violation 
of  that  first  duty  of  postal  officers — respect  for  the  sacred - 
nees  of  correspondence,  by  making  it  part  of  their  doily 
work  to  expose  letters  to  a  strong  light,  expressly  to 
ascertain  their  contents. 

These  mischiefs  it  was  proposed  wholly  to  remove 
by  enacting  that  "the  charge  for  primary  distri- 
bution —  that  is  to  say,  the  postage  on  all  letters 
received  in  a  post  town,  and  delivered  in  the  same 
or  in  any  other  post  town  in  the  British  Isles— shall 
be  at  the  uniform  rate  of  one  penny  for  each  half-ounce; 
all  letters  and  other  papers,  whether  single  or  multiple, 
forming  one  packet,  and  not  weighing  more  than  half  an 


ounce,  being  charged  one  penny,  and  heavier  packets  ts 
any  convenient  limit  being  charged  an  additional  penny 
for  each  additional  half-ounoe."  And  it  was  further 
proposed  that  stamped  covers  should  be  sold  to  the  public 
at  such  a  price  as  to  include  the  postage,  which  would 
thus  be  collected  in  advance. 

By  the  public  generally,  and  pre-eminently  by  tk 
trading  public,  the  plan  was  received  with  great  favour, 
By  the  functionaries  of  the  Post  Office  it  was  at  ones 
denounced  as  ruinous,  and  ridiculed  as  visionary.  Led 
Lichfield,  then  Postmaster-General,  said  of  it  in  tk 
House  of  Lords,  "  Of  oil  the  wild  and  visionary  schema 
I  ever  heard,  it  is  the  most  extravagant."  On  another 
occasion,  he  assured  the  House  that  if  the  anticipated 
increase  of  letters  should  be  realised,  "the  mails  will 
have  to  carry  twelve  times  as  much  in  weight,  and 
therefore  the  charge  for  transmission,  instead  of 
£100,000,  as  now,  must  be  twelve  times  that  amount 
Thewallsof  the  Post  Office  would  burst;  the  whole  am 
in  which  the  building  stands  would  not  be  large  enough 
to  receive  the  clerksmand  the  letters."  In  the  course  of 
the  following  year  { 1838)  petitions  were  poured  into  the 
House  of  Commons.  A  select  committee  was  appointed, 
which  held  nearly  seventy  sittings,  and  examined  nearly 
eighty-three  witnesses  in  addition  to  the  officers  of  the 
department  Its  report  (one  of  the  roost  instructive  mi* 
best  arranged  works  of  its  class,  as  the  report  of  tk 
Revenue  Commissioners  was  one  of  the  worst),  after 
carefully  stating  the  questions  which  had  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  the  course  of  inquiry  which  had  to  be 
pursued,  thus  proceeded  :— 

"The  principal  points  which  appealed  to  your  com- 
mittee to  have  been  established  in  evidence  are  tbo 
following :— First,  fcho  exceedingly  stow  advance,  and 
occasionally  retrograde  movement,  of  the  Post  Of£=o 
revenue  during  the  last  twenty  years;  second,  tk 
met  of  the  charge  of  postage  exceeding  the  cost  m 
a  manifold  proportion;  third,  the  fact  of  postage  being 
evaded  most  extensively  by  all  nlannnn  of  society, 
and  of  correspondence  being  suppressed,  more  etpe- 
ally  among  the  middle  and  working  classes  of  tk 
people — and  this  in  consequence,  as  all  the  witnesses. 
including  many  of  the  Post  Office  authorities,  think, 
of  the  excessively  high  scale  of  taxation;  fourth,  the 
fact  of  very  injurious  effects  resulting  from  this  state  of 
things  to  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  country,  and 
to  the  social  habits  and  moral  condition  of  the  people ; 
and,  fifth,  the  met,  as  far  as  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
from  very  imperfect  data,  that  whenever  on  former  occa- 
sions larger  reductions  have  been  made  in  the  rates,  these 
reductions  have  been  followed  in  short  periods  of  time  by 
an  extension  of  correspondence,  proportionate  to  the 
contraction  of  the  rates.  And  as  matters  of  inference 
from  fact  and  of  opinion:  first,  that  the  only  remedy  rur 
the  evils  above  stated  is  a  reduction  of  the  rates,  sod 
the  establishment  of  additional  deliveries  and  mors  fie- 
quent  dispatches  of  letters ;  secondly,  that  owing  to  the 
rapid  extension  of  railroads,  there  is  an  urgent  and  daily 
increasing  necessity  for  nw.Ving  such  changes;  thirdlVi 
that  any  moderate  reduction  in  the  rates  would  occsnivn 
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loss  to  the  revenue,  -without  in  any  material  degree 
diminishing  the  present  amount  of  letters  irregularly 
conveyed,  or  giving  rise  to  the  growth  of  new  corre- 
spondence ;  fourthly,  that  the  principle  of  a  low  uniform 
rate  is  just  in  itself,  and  when  combined  with  prepay- 
ment and  collection  by  means  of  a  stamp,  would  be 
exceedingly  convenient  and  highly  satisfactory  to  the 
public." 

During  the  session  of  Parliament  that  followed  the 
presentation  of  this  report,  about  2,000  petitions  in 
favour  of  penny  postage  were  presented  to  both  Houses, 
and  at  length  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  brought 
in  a  bill  to  enable  the  Treasury  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
The  measure  was  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a 
majority  of  100,  and  became  law  on  the  I7th  of  August, 
1839.  A  new  but  only  temporary  office  under  the 
Treasury  was  created,  to  enable  Mr.  Hill  to  superintend 
(although,  as  it  proved,  under  very  inadequate  arrange- 
ment) the  working  out  of  hia  plan.  The  first  step 
taken  was  to  reduce,  on  the  5th  of  December,  1839, 
the  London  district  postage  to  one  penny,  and  the 
general  inland  postage  to  fonrpence,  the  half  ounce, 
except  as  respected  places  to  which  letters  were  pre- 
viously carried  at  lower  rates,  those  rateB  being  con- 
tinued. On  the  10th  of  January,  1840,  the  uniform 
penny  rate  came  into  operation  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom;  the  scale  of  weight  advancing  from 
one  penny  for  each  of  the  first  two  half-ounces,  by 
gradations  of  twopence  for  each  additional  ounce  or 
fraction  of  an  ounce,  up  to  sixteen  ounces.  The  postage 
was  to  be  prepaid,  or  charged  at  double  rates,  and  Parlia- 
mentary franking  was  abolished.  Postage  stamps  were 
introduced  on  the  8th  of  May  following.  The  facilities  of 
dispatch  Were  soon  afterwards  increased,  especially  by 
the  establishment  of  day  mails.  But  on  the  important 
points  of  simplification  in  the  internal  economy  of  the 
Post  Office,  with,  the  object  of  reducing  its  cost,  without 
diminishing  ite  working  power,  very  little  was  done. 

In  carrying  out  the  new  measures,  the  officers  were,  as 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Baring)  expressed 
it  on  one  occasion,  "unwilling  horses."  Nor  need  a  word 
more  be  said  in  proof  of  the  assertion  than  is  contained 
in  a  passage  of  Colonel  Maberly's  evidence  before  the 
Postage  Committee  of  1843:— "  My  constant  language  to 
the  heads  of  the  dapartmente  was.  This  plan  we  know  will 
fail.  It  is  your  duty  to  take  care  that  no  obstruction  is 
placed  in  the  way  of  it  by  the  heads  of  tho  departments 
and  by  the  Poet  Office.  The  allegation,  1  have  not  the 
least  doubt,  will  be  made  at  a  subsequent  period,  that  this 
plan  has  failed  in  consequence  of  the  unwillingness  of 
the  Government  to  carry  it  into  fair  execution.  It  is 
our  duty,  as  servants  of  the  Government,  to  take  care 
that  no  blame  eventually  shall  fall  en  the  Government 
through  any  unwillingness  of  ours  to  carry  it  into'  proper 
effect."  Andagain: — "After  (Ae/irsiioeei,  it  was  evident, 
from  the  number  of  letters  being  so  much  below  Mr. 
.Hill's  anticipations,  that  it  must  Ml,  inasmuch  as  it 
wholly  rested  on  the  number  of  letters,  for  without  that 
you  could  not  possibly  collect  the  revenue  anticipated. 
Very  formidable  are  the  prophets,  who  can  scarcely, 


under  the  limitations  of  average  humanity,  avoid  pro- 
moting in  their  daily  avocations  the  fulfilments  of  their 
own  prophecies.  The  plan,  then,  hod  to  work  in  tho  face 
of  rooted  mistrust  on  the  part  of  the  workers.  Its  author 
was  (for  tho  term  of  two  years,  afterwards  prolonged  to 
three)  the  officer,  not  of  tho  Post  Office,  but  of  the 
Treasury.  He  could  only  recommend  measures  tho 
most  indispensable  through  tho  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  whon  Mr.  Goulboum  Buccoodod  Mr.  Baring, 
the  Chancellor  was  very  much  of  Colonel  Maberly's  way 
of  thinking.  It  happened,  too,  that  Mr.  Hill's  scheme 
had  to  be  carried  through  at  a  period  of  severe  com- 
mercial depression."  * 

Nevertheless,  the  results  actually  attained  in  the  first 
two  years  were  briefly  those :  first,  the  chargeable  letters 
delivered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  exclusive  of  that  part 
of  the  Government's  correspondence  which  formerly 
passed  free,  had  already  increased,  from  the  rate  of  about 
75,000,000  a  year  to  that  of  203,000,000 ;  socondly,  the 
London  district  post  letters  had  increased  from  about 
13,000,000  to  23,000,000,  or  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  the' 
reduction  of  the  rates ;  thirdly,  the  illicit  conveyance  of 
letters  was  substantially  suppiossod ;  fourthly,  the  gross 
revenue,  exclusive  of  repayments,  yielded  about  a  million 
and  a  half  per  annum,  which  was  sixty-three  per  cent  on 
the  amount  of  tho  gross  revenue  of  1839,  tho  largest  in- 
come which  tho  Post  Office  had  ever  afforded.  These 
results,  at  so  early  a  stage,  and  in  the  face  of  so  many 
obstructions,  amply  vindicated  the  policy  of  the  new' 
system.  But  by  its  enemies  that  system  was  loudly' 
declared  to  be  a  failure,  until  the  progressive  and 
striking  evidence  of  year  after  year  silenced  opposition 
by  an  exhaustive  process. 

The  Parliamentary  proceedings  of  1839  were  closed  by 
an  elaborate  review  of  the  session  by  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
which  ho  continued  annually  for  somo  time  while  the 
Liberals  were  in  power.  This  display  took  place  on  the 
24th  of  August,  when  the  noble  and  learned  lord  moved ' 
for  a  return  of  oil  bills  that  had  arrived  from  the  House 
of  Commons  since  the  commencement  of  the  session, 
with  the  dates  at  which  they  were  brought  up.  After 
directing  tho  attention  of  the  House  to  the  Irish 
Municipal  Corporations,  the  affairs  of  Canada,  the  re- 
commendations of  tho  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and 
the  administration  of  justice,  to  which  their  special 
attention  had  been  directed  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  he  passed  under  hostile  review  the  whole  con-' 
duct  of  the  Ministers  during  the  session.  He  gave  a 
history  of  the  household  question.  He  stated  that  the . 
out-going  administration  actually  carried  on  the  negotia- 
tion with  their  successors,  and  the  result  was  this,  that 
the  Cabinet  whose  resignations  had  been  just  accepted 
advised  Her  Majesty  to  reinstate  them  in  their  offices, 
for  that  was  the  constitutional  inference  of  the  conduct 
they  had  pursued.  A  proceeding  like  that  had  never 
before  token  place,  and  he  trusted  in  God  it  would 
never  occur  under  any  circumstances  again.  Adverting 
to  the  recent  police  acts,  Lord  Lyndhurst  said  they  had. 
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become  necessary,  in  consequence  of  disturbances  for 
which  the  Ministers  were  deeply  answerable.  It  was 
they  who  first  aroused  the  people ;  it  was  they  who  first 
sent  forth  the  watchword,  "Agitato,  agitate,  agitate!" 
and  they  it  was  who  were  responsible  for  the  con- 
sequences that  had  followed.  Agitation  was  convenient, 
to  place  them  in  power ;  agitation,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  was  necessary  to  maintain  them  there :  they 
wished  the  flood  to  go  so  far,  and  no  farther,  and 
that  there  its  proud  waves  should  be  stayed.  But  it 
was  much  easier  to  raise  than  to  control  the  tempest.  Un- 
principled men  made  use  of  the  multitude  for  their 
own  ambitious  purposes,  and  for  the  attainment  of  their 
own  personal  objects.  They  rode  into  power  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  people,  and  then  it  became  inconvenient 
that  those  tumults  and  that  violence  to  which  they  owed 
their  elevation  should  be  continued;  then  it  became 
necessary  to  coerce  and  restrain ;  and  then  the  deluded 
followers  found  out  for  the  first  time  the  duplicity  and 
unworthiness  of  those  whom  in  former  times  they 
eulogised  and  extolled. 

Lord  Melbourne  repelled  this  attack  on  his  adminis- 
tration with  great  spirit  and  effect.  He  remarked  that 
the  main  business  of  the  Legislature,  after  all,  was  not  to 
make  laws,  but  to  consider  the  estimates,  to  watch  the 
public  expenditure,  to  retrench  what  was  superfluous,  to 
correct  what  was  amiss,  and  to  furnish  the  Crown  with 
those  supplies  and  subsidies  which  it  thinks  it  necessary 
to  afford.  But  when  noble  lords  looked  at  the  volume  of 
acts  they  had  framed,  they  would  find  it  sufficiently 
bulky,  and  perhaps  sufficiently  faulty  in  its  nature  to 
produce  an  additional  crop  of  statutes  in  the  next  session. 
Language  of  the  grossest  kind  had  been'  applied  by  the 
noble  baron  to  the  transactions  which  had  grown  out  of 
tho  Jamaica  bill.  He  used  the  word  "intrigue."  "I 
have  heard  that  word  from  many  quarters,"  said  Lord 
Melbourne;  "Ihave  heard  other  mean,  base,  and  vile 
expressions  applied  to  the  conduct  of  that  measure 
through  the  other  House.  I  utterly  deny  and  repel  the 
word.  I  say  that  there  was  no  intrigue,  no  mismanage- 
ment, neither  was  there  anything  mean,  base,  or 
perfidious  in  the  whole  of  the  transactions  which  then 
took  place.  I  do  not  like  to  be  betrayed  into  the  lan- 
guage of  strong  asseveration,  because  truth  does  not 
require  such  language ;  but  I  utterly  disclaim  the  im- 
putations and  insinuations  thrown  out  by  the  noble  and 
learned  lord." 

Lord  Brougham  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  country 
wished  for  tho  return  of  the  Conservatives  to  power, 
because  they  would  bo  compelled  to  grant  useful 
reforms  and  measures  of  administrative  improvement, 
which  the  present  Cabinet  had  neither  the  means  of 
carrying  nor  the  will  to  introduce.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  assured  Lord  Melbourne  that  his  only  wish 
had  been  to  see  a  Government  in  the  country,  and  ho 
Jioped  that  tho  noble  viscount  would  now  turn  over  a 
new  leaf,  and  really  govern  the  country  in  future. 

The  27th  of  August  being  the  day  appointed  for  the  pro- 
rogation of  Parliament,  the  Queen,  escorted  by  the  great 
officers  of  State,  took  her  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords, 


when  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  accom- 
panied by  some  of  the  members,  presented  himself  at 
the  bar,  and  mentioned  to  Her  Majesty  the  principal 
results  of  a  most  laborious  session — the  City  Police  Bill ; 
the  bill  for  the  improvement  of  the  discipline  of  prisons ; 
the  bill  for  enabling  the  magistrates  to  organise  a  con- 
stabulary force  wherever  it  might  be  called  for  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  district;  the  bill  for  suppressing 
the  Portuguese  slave-trade,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
postage.  The  Queen  then  read  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  in  which  she  expressed  her  satisfaction  with  the 
performances  of  the  session,  and  especially  with  the 
measure  for  the  reduction  of  the  postage,  which,  she 
trusted,  would  be  a  relief  and  an  encouragement  to  trade, 
and  that,  by  facilitating  intercourse  and  correspondence, 
it  would  be  productive  of  much  social  advantage  and 
improvement.  Referring  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
Chartists,  the  Queen  said ; — "  It  is  with  great  pain  that 
I  have  found  myself  compelled  to  enforce  the  lav 
against  those  who  no  longer  concealed  their  design  of 
resisting  by  force  the  lawful  authorities  and  of  subvert- 
ing the  institutions  of  the  country.  The  solemn  pro- 
ceedings of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  fearless  admin- 
istration of  the  law  by  all  who  are  engaged  in  that  duty, 
have  checked  the  first  attempts  at  insubordination ;  and 
I  rely  securely  upon  the  good  sense  of  my  people,  and 
upon  their  attachment  to  the  constitution,  for  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order,  which  are  as  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  poor  as  for  the  welfare  of  the 
wealthier  classes  of  the  community." 

On  the  return  of  Lord  Melbourne  to  power,  consider- 
able alterations  took  place  in  the  construction  of  the 
Cabinet  The  Marquis  of  Normanby  changed  place* 
with  Lord  John  Russell,  who  went  to  the  Colonial  office. 
Mr.  Francis  Baring  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  the  place  of  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  who  was  raised 
to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Monteagle,  and 
was  soon  after  appointed  Comptroller  of  the  Exchequer, 
with  a  salary  of  £2,000  a  year ;  Sir  John  Newport 
having  retired  from  that  post  on  a  pension.  Mr.  Paulet 
Thompson  succeeded  Sir  John  Colbourne,  afterwards 
Lord  Seaton,  in  the  government  of  Canada.  The  Earl 
of  Clarendon  became  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  Mr.  Macau- 
lay  Secretary  at  War,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  in  the 
room  of  Viscount  Howick,  who  had  quitted  the  admin- 
istration because  he  had  disapproved  of  the  political 
import  of  the  changes  taken  altogether,  and  they  were 
unalterably  fixed  without  seeking  his  concurrence.  Mr. 
Charles  Wood,  the  brother-in-law  of  Lord  Howick,  also 
resigned  shortly  after,  and  was  replaced  by  Mr.  Moore 
O'Ferral  as  Seoretary  of  the  Admiralty.  Mr.  Wyse 
became  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  and  Mr,  Sheil 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  Mr.  Labouchere, 

TIlb  proceedings  of  Parliament  having  ceased  to 
occupy  public  attention,  the  time  had  come  for  politi- 
cal demonstrations  of  various  kinds  through  the  coun- 
try, giving  expression  to  the  feelings  that  had  been 
excited  by  the  state  of  public  affairs  and  the  conduct  of 
the  Government.      The  first  and  most  remarkable  of 
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these  was  a  banquet,  given  at  Dover,  on  the  30th  of 
August,  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  Lord  Warden  of 
the  Cinque  Ports,  at  which  nearly  2,000  persons  sat 
down  to  dinner.  The  toast  of  the-dav  was  proposed  by 
Lord  Brougham,  who  occupied  a  peculiar  position,  as  a 
Liberal  ex-Chancellor  opposing  a  Liberal  administration, 
and  wishing  to  see  them  supplanted  by  their  Conserva- 
tive opponents.  He  was  greeted  with  tumultuous  cheer- 
ing when  he  rose  to  propose  the  health  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Tho  speech  was  very  eulogistic,  adapted 
entirely  to  the  atmosphere  of  excitement  in  which  it 
was  delivered.  "  Although  no  man,"  observed  Lord 
Brougham,  "  on  such  an  occasion  is  entitled  to  enter- 


unbounded  gratitude.  And  I  am,  therefore,  asked  to 
do  this  service,  as  if  to  show  that  no  difference  of 
opinion  upon  subjects,  'however  important — no  long 
course  of  opposition,  however  contracted,  upon  publio 
principles — not  even  long,  inveterate  habits  of  public 
!  opposition — are  able  so  far  to  stifle  the  natural  feelings 
of  our  hearts,  so  far  to  obscure  our  reason,  as  to  prevent 
us  from  feeling,  as  we  ought,  boundless  gratitude  for 
boundless  merit.  Neither  can  it  pluck  from  our  minds 
that  admiration  proportioned  to  the  transcendent  genius, 
in  peace  and  in  war,  of  him  who  is  amongst  us  to-day ; 
nor  can  it  lighten  or  alleviate  the  painful,  the  deep 
sense,  which  the  untirod  mind  never  can  get  rid  of, 


tain  any  personal  feelings  on  his  own  behalf,  it  would 
be  affectation,  it  would  be  insolent  ingratitude,  were  I 
not  to  express  the  sentiments  which  glow  within  my 
bosom  at  being  made  the  instrument  of  making  known 
those  feelings  which  reign  predominant  in  yours. 
Enough,  however,  of  myself.  Now  for  my  mighty 
subject.  But,"  he  continued,  "  the  choice  you  have 
made  of  your  instrument — of  your  organ,  as  it  were,  on 
this  occasion — is  not  unconnected  with  that  subject,  for 
it  shows  that  on  this  day,  on  this  occasion,  all  personal, 
all  political  feelings  are  quelled — all  strife  of  party  is 
hushed;  that  we  are  incapable,  whatever  may  be  our 
opinions,  o»  refusing  to  acknowledge  transcendent  merit, 
end  of  denying  that  we  feel  the  irresistible  impulse  of 
149.— K«w  Sianti. 


when  it  is  overwhelmed  by  a  debt  of  gratitude  too 
boundless  to  be  repaid.  Party — the  spirit  of  party — 
may  do  much,  but  it  cannot  operate  so  fer  as  to  make 
us  forget  those  services ;  it  cannot  so  far  bewilder  the 
memory,  and  pervert  the  judgment,  and  quench  and 
stifle  the  warmth  of  the  natural  affections,  and  eradi- 
cate from  our  bosoms  those  feelings  which  do  us  most 
honour  and  are  the  most  unavoidable,  and,  as  it  were, 
dry  up  the  kindly  juices  of  the  heart;  and,  notwith- 
standing all  its  vile  and  malignant  influence  on  other 
occasions,  it  cannot  dry  up  those  juices  of  the  heart  so 
as  to  parch  it  like  very  charcoal,  and  make  it  almost  as 
black.  But  what  else  have  I  to  do  F  Iflhadallthe 
eloquence  of  all  the  tongues  ever  attuned  to   speak, 
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what  else  con  I  do  ?  How  could  a  thousand  words,  or 
all  the  names  that  could  be  named,  speak  so  powerfully 
— ay,  even  if  I  spoke  ■with  the  tongue  of  an  angel — as 
if  I  were  to  mention  one  word,  Arthur  Wellosley, 
Duke  of  Wellington?  the  hero  of  a  hundred  fields,  in 
all  of  which  his  banner  has  waved  in  triumph ;  who 
never — I  invoke  both  hemispheres  to  witness  (bear  wit- 
ness, Europe !  bear  witness,  Asia ') — who  never  ad- 
vanced but  to  cover  hie  arms  with  glory ;  the  captain 
who  never  advanced  but  to  be  victorious! — the  mightier 
captain  who  never  retreated  but  to  eclipse  the  glory 
of  his  advance  by  the  yet  harder  task  of  unwearied 
patience,  indomitable  to  lassitndo,  the  inexhaustible  re- 
sources of  transcendent  skill,  showing  the  wonders,  the 
marvels  of  a  moral  courage  never  yet  subdual.  De- 
spising all  that  thwarted  him  with  ill-considered  advice 
— neglecting  all  hostility,  so  he  knew  it  to  be  ground- 
less— laughing  to  scorn  reviling  enemies,  jealous  com- 
petitors, lukewarm  friends — ay,  hardest  of  all,  to  neglect 
despising  even  a  fickle  public,  he  cast  his  eye  forwards 
as  a  man  might — else  he  deserves  not  to  command  men 
— cast  forward  his  eye  to  a  time  when  that  momentary 
fickleness  of  the  people  would  pass  away,  knowing  that, 
in  the  end,  the  people  are  always  just  to  merit." 

The  reply  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  a  perfect 
contrast  to  this  oratorical  flight,  in  its  quietness  and 
modesty.  But  if  the  great  chiefs  of  the  Conservative 
party  were  moderate  in  the  expression  of  their  feelings 
daring  the  vacation,  some  of  their  followers  went  to  the 
opposite  extreme  of  violence  and  indiscretion.  At  a 
dinner  of  the  Conservative  Registration  Society,  on  the 
30th  of  October,  Mr.  Bndahaw,  the  member  for  Canter- 
bury, dared  to  speak  of  the  young  Queen  in  the  follow- 
ing terms: — "  Brought  up  under  the  auupices  of  the 
citizen  King  of  the  Belgians,  the  aarf  of  Prance,  and 
guided  by  his  mnusnoe,  the  Queen-  thinks  if  the 
monarchy  lasts  her  time,  it  is  enough.  But  the  people 
of  England  will  never  consent  that  the  Crown  •hall  be 
degraded  and  debased  for  the  inglorious  ease  of  any 
created  being,  nor  that  the  personal  wishes  and  caprices 
of  the  Sovereign  shall  direct  the  conduct  of  the  exemt- 
tive.  Tho  monarchy  has  its  rights,  but  it  has  also-  its 
duties.  The  people  of  this  country  will  not  be  trampled 
on  by  Pope  or  Sovereign ;  still  less  will  they  endure  that 
a,  petty  German  prince  shall  hold  the  fair  realm  of 
England  in  fee-farm.  We  have  not  forgotten  the  forced 
abdication  of  the  second  James,  nor  are  we  ignorant  that 
the  title  to  tho  throne  of  these  realms  is  derived  from  a 
Protestant  princess.  No  one  can  regret,  more  than  I  do 
the  growing  unpopularity  of  the  Queen  and  her  Court. 
But  look  at  tho  composition  of  that  Court,  and  its  acts. 
The  courtiers  and  ministers  are  identical.  Their  petty 
and  criminal  intrigues  are  carried  into  every  department 
of  the  State.  The  courts  of  former  sovereigns  have  been 
'  as  frivolous,  more  vicious  even,  than  the  present ;  but  the 
government  of  the  country  and  the  direction  of  public 
affairs  have  been  carried  on  by  statesmen  of  known  and 
recognised  ability,  honour,  and  independence — men  who 
were  neither  tho  boon-companions  of  tho  Sovereign,  nor 
the  willing  slaves  of  his  follies  and  caprices.     I  believe, 


that  the  favourite  equerries  ate 
younger,  better  looking,  and  better  dressed  man  than 
Sir  Robert  Peel ;  that  Lord  Melbourne  can  tell  a  tala 
meet  for  a  lady's  ear  much  better  than  the  Duke  of 
Wellington ;  and  that  neither  Lord  Stanley  nor  Sir 
James  Graham  can  compete  with  my  Lord  Normauby 
in  the  getting  up  of  a  pageant ;  but  are  these  the  quali- 
ties which  the  people  of  England  priae  so  much  as  to 
sacrifice  to  them  their  religion,  their  national  honour, 
and  the  care  of  their  ancient  institutions  ?  " 

This  scandalously  unchivalrous  and  disloyal  speech 
was  all  through  vehemently  applauded  by  the  audiencs. 
The  intemperate  spirit  of  party  by  which  it  was  dic- 
tated was  not,  however,  confined  to  civilians.  About 
the  same  time  the  colonel  and  officers  of  the  20th  Regi- 
ment were  present  at  a  dinner  of  the  Conservative  Asso- 
ciation at  Ashton-under-Lyne,  where  similar  speeches 
were  delivered.  This  feet  was  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  Horse  Guards,  and  on  the  3rd  of 
November  the  Adjutant-General  forwarded  to  Colonel 
Thomas  an  extract  of  "  expressions  most  insulting  and 
disrespectful  towards  the  Queen,"  which  -were  reported 
in  the  Timet  to  have  been  used  by  Mr.  Eoby  on  that 
occasion;  and  the  colonel  was  requested  to  state  whether 
ha  had  heard  that  language,  and  whether  lo  had  imme- 
diately expressed  his  disapprobation  of  thc-so  sentiments. 
He  added  that  it  was  most  painful  to  Lordl  TTill  to  knov 
that  officers  of  the  azmy  wen  present  on  such  an  occa- 
sion. Colonel  Thomas  repbsd  rather  stiffly  that  no 
expression  used  by  Mr.  Eoby  convoyed  to  his  mind  tho 
slightest  disrespect,  much  lata  insult  to  the  Queen,  and 
he  flattered  himself  that  his  faithful  servi.ee  of  upwards 
of  forty -one  years  might  have  asaamd  Lord  "Hill  that  he 
would  not  have  been  wanting,  if  such  an  Impression  had 
been  conveyed  to  him.  He  had  been  invited,  as  a 
memoes  of  Parliament,  to  meet  Sir  Francis  Burdett  A 
further  explanation  having  been  demanded,  and  proving 
unsatisfactory ,  the  Commander-in-Chief  directed  a  com- 
mnnioatiaa  to  be  sent  to  Sir  Charles  Napier,  commander 
of  the  northern  district,  in  which  he  said : — "  In  this 
state  of  a  case  on  every  account  very  distressing  to  him, 
it  remains  for  Lord  Hill  but  to  order  that  you  convey  to 
Colonel  Thomas,  and  to  every  other  officer  belonging  to 
the  forces  now  serving  under  your  command  who  was 
present  upon  the  above  occasion,  the  expression  of  his 
lordship's  most  pointed  and  decided  displeasure,  remind- 
ing them  that  as  military  servants  they  are  bound  to 
confine  themselves  to  their  military  duties,  and  that 
when  they  thus  venture  to  connect  themselves  with  any 
party  association,  under  any  circumstances  or  upon  an; 
pretenco  whatever,  they  incur  a  heavy  responsibility, 
and  expose  themselves  to  the  heaviest  blame."  Sir 
Charles  Napier  was  directed  to  have  this  letter  read  to 
the  officers  of  the  regiment,  and  to  forbid  any  farther 
discussion  of  the  subject. 

In  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  manifestations  of 
disloyalty  among  the  Tories,  was  the  fervour  of  loyalty 
evinced  by  Mr.  0'ConneH  and  his  follower*  in  Ireland. 
At  a  meeting  at  Bandon,  on  the  5th  of  December,  the 
great  agitator,  in  the  midst  of  tremendous  cheering,  the 
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entire  assembly  rising  in  response  to  the  concluding 
appeal,  said : — "  We  must  be,  we  are  loyal  to  our  young 
and  lovely  Queen.  God  bless  her !  We  must  be,  we 
are  attached  to  the  throne,  and  to  the  lovely  being  by 
whom  it  is  filled.  She  is  going  to  be  married.  God 
bless  the  Queen!  I  am  a  father  and  a  grandfather; 
and  in  the  face  of  heaven  I  pray  with  as  much  honesty 
and  fervency  for  Queen  Victoria  as  I  do  for  any  of  my 
own  progeny.  The  moment  1  heard  of  the  daring  and 
audacious  menaces  of  the  Tories  towards  the  Sovereign, 
I  promulgated  through  tike  press  my  feelings  of  detesta- 
tion, and  my  determination  on  the  matter.  Oh,  if  I  be 
not  greatly  mistaken,  I'd  get  in  one  day  five  hundred 
thousand  brave  Irishmen  to  defend  the  life,  the  person, 
and  the  honour  of  the  beloved  young  lady  by  whom 
England's  throne  is  now  filled.  Let  every  man  in  the 
vast  and  multitudinous  assembly  stretched  out  before 
me  who  is  loyal  to  the  Queen,  and  would  defend  her 
to  the  last,  lift  up  his  right  hand.  There  are  hearts 
in  those  hands.  I  tell  you  that  if  necessity  required 
there  would  be  swords  in  them." 

In  the  meanwhile,  Her  Majesty  was  pleased  to 
municate  to  the  members  of  the  Privy  Council  assembled 
at  Buckingham  Palace  on  the  23rd  of  November,  hei 
intention  of  contracting  an  alliance  with  a  Prince  of 
the  fortunate  family  of  Saxo  Coburg  and  Gotta.  The  de- 
claration was  made  by  Her  Majesty  in  the  following 
terms: — "  I  have  caused  you  to  be  summoned  at  the 
present  time  in  order  that  I  may  acquaint  you  with  my 
resolution  in  a  matter  which  deeply  concerns  the  welfare 
of  my  people  and  the  happiness  of  my  future  life.  It 
is  my  intention  to  ally  myself  in  marriage  with  the 
Prince  Albert  of  Saxe  Coburg  and  G-otha.  Deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  solemnity  of  the  engagement  which.  I 
am  about  to  contract,  I  have  not  come  to  this  decision 
without  mature  consideration,  nor  without  feeling  a 
strong  assurance  that,  with  the  blessing  of  Almighty 
God,  it  will  at  once  secure  my  domestic  felicity,  and 
serve  the  interests  of  my  country.  I  have  thought  fit 
to  make  this  resolution  known  to  you  at  the  earliest 
period,  in  order  that  you  may  be  fully  apprised  of  a 
matter  so  highly  important  to  me  and  to  my  kingdom, 
and.  which,  I  persuade  myself,  will  be  most  acceptable 
to  all  my  loving  subjects."  Upon  this  announcement 
the  Council  humbly  requested  that  Her  Majesty's  most 
gracious  declaration  might  be  made  public,  which  Her 
Majesty  was  pleased  to  order  accordingly. 

The  approaching  marriage  of  the  Queen  was  antici- 
pated by  the  nation  with  satisfaction.  We  have  seen, 
from  the  height  to  which  party  spirit  ran,  that  "  the 
divinity  that  doth  hedge  a  king,"  and  should  more 
effectually  hedge  a  queen,  was  not  able  to  protect  Her 
Majesty  from  the  slanders  of  frantic  partisans ;  and  it 
was  therefore  extremely  desirable  that  she  should  have 
a  husband  to  stand  between  her  and  such  unmanly 
attacks  as  those  of  Mr.  Bradshaw.  An  occurrence, 
however,  took  place  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  very 
painful  in  its  nature,  which  added  much  to  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  Court.  This  was  the  cruel  suspicion  which 
was  cast  upon  Lad,"  Flora  Hastings  by  some  of  the  ladies 


about  the  Queen,  and  is  supposed  to  have  caused  her 
early  death.  Lady  Flora  was  the  daughter  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hastings,  the  descendant  of  a  race  distinguished 
by  their  services  to  the  British  Crown.  She  was  one  of 
the  ladies  in  attendance  on  the  Duchess  of  Kent;  and 
soon  after  her  arrival  at  Court  it  was  generally  sur- 
mised, from  the  appearance  of  her  person,  that  she  had 
been  privately  married,  the  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  in  order  to  clear  her  character,  which  was  perfectly 
blameless,  she  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  humilia- 
tion of  a  medical  examination.  The  facts  of  the  case 
were  stated  by  Sir  James  Clark,  who  was  very  much  cen- 
sured for  the  part  he  took  in  the  matter.  On  the  10th 
of  January  be  was  consulted  by  Lady  Flora  Hastings, 
.who  had  that  day  arrived  from  Scotland,  and  he  pre- 
scribed some  remedies  for  an  affection  of  the  stomach , 
which  had  the  desired  effect.  But  certain  symptoms 
remained  which  attracted  attention.  About  the  1st  of 
February,  therefore,  he  was  sent  for  by  Lord  Mel- 
and  informed  that  a  communication  had  beea 
made  by  Lady  Tavistock  respecting  Lady  Flora  Hastings, 
whose  appearance  bod  given  rise  to  a  suspicion  in  the 
palace  that  she  might  be  privately  married.  Sir  J. 
Clark  admitted  that  in  his  opinion  the  suspicion  was 
countenanced  by  appearances,  but  they  both  agreed  that 
no  step  should  then  be  taken  in  the  matter.  From  that 
time,  however,  the  condition  of  her  ladyship  caused  the 
doctor  considerable  anxiety.  It  could  be  accounted  for 
only  by  pregnancy  or  disease.  The  latter  supposition 
was  at  variance  with  the  state  of  her  general  health, 
which  was  subject  to  very  little  derangement  Lady 
Portmon,  then  the  lady-in-waiting  upon  the  Queen, 
soon  after  questioned  Sir  James  Clark  upon  the  point, 
and  observed  that,  for  the  sake  of  Lady  Flora  Hastings 
herself,  as  well  as  for  the  Court,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  matter  should  be  cleared  up.  Sir  James  Clark 
having  conveyed  to  Lady  Flora  this  very  painful  com- 
munication, sho  at  once  denied  that  there  were  any 
grounds  whatever  for  the  suspicion,  and  named  Sir 
Charles  Clarke,  who,  she  said,  had  known  her  from 
childhood,  as  the  physician  she  would  wish  to  be  called 
in ;  but  she  declined,  notwithstanding  earnest  entreaties, 
to  see  him  that  day.  "  This  refusal,"  says  Sir  James, 
"  after  the  reasons  which  I  had  given,  lessened  very 
considerably  the  effect  upon  my  mind  of  her  ladyship's 
denial."  He  then  communicated  with  the  Duchess  of 
Kent,  who  immediately  expressed  her  entire  disbelief  of 
anything  injurious  to  Lady  Flora's  charaoter.  The  re- 
milt,  however,  of  a  consultation  with  Her  Royal  High- 
ness was,  that  Sir  Charles  Clarke  was  called  in ;  and 
Lady  Flora  requested  that  Lady  Portman  might  be 
called  in  also,  which  was  done.  Lady  Flora's  moid 
also  in  attendance.  The  two  doctors  then  signed 
the  following  certificate,  dated  Buckingham  Palace, 
February  17th,  1S39 : — "  We  have  examined  with  great 
the  state  of  Lady  Flora  Hastings,  with  a  view  to 
determine  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  pregnancy; 
and  it  is  our  opinion,  although  there  is  an  enlargement 
of  the  stomach,  that  there  are  no  grounds  for  suspicion 
that  pregnancy  does  exist,  or  ever  did  exist." 
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As  an  excuse  for  his  own  erroneous  impression,  Sir 
James  Clark  says:  "  If  oven  Sir  Charles  Clarke  did 
not  venture  to  express  a  positive  opinion  until  after  a 
careful  examination,  it  will  be  readily  conceded  that  no 
other  person  could  hare  done  so  without  recurring  to  a 
similar  proceeding ;  and  if  anything  farther  were  re- 
quired to  establish  the  difficulties  of  this  very  peculiar 
cose,  and  the  heavy  responsibility  attaching  to  a  deci- 
sion on  it,  there  are  other  facts  connected  with  it  which 
prove,  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner,  both  the  one 
and  the  other — facte  which  do  not  throw  the  slightest 
shade  of  doubt  on  tin  purity  of  Lady  Flora,  nor  are 
matter  of  blame  to  any  one,  but  which  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  bring  before  the  pubhe." 

Lady  Flora  Hastings  died  on  July  oth,  and  the  post- 
mortem  osam.ica.tion  established  the  fact  that  her  death 
was  occasioned  by  extensive  disease,  dating  its  origin 
at  some  former  and  distant  period  of  time;  and  yet 
such  was  the  obscurity  of  the  symptoms  which,  ac- 
companied it  during  life,  that  its  nature  became 
evident  only  a  few  weeks  before  her  death.  This 
event,  however,  excited  very  strong  feelings  in  the 
public  mind  with  regard  to  the  treatment  she  had  re- 
ceived. She  herself  had  described  Sir  James  Clark's 
manner,  in  oommunicating  the  suspicion  to  her,  as 
"  violent  and  coarse;"  and  her  maid  deposed  that  the 
conduct  of  Sir  James  Clark  and  Lady  Partmon  was 
unnecessarily  abrupt,  indelicate,  and  unfeeling.  These 
accusations  were  publicly  preferred  in  a  letter  from,  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings ;  but  they  were  denied  in  the  most 
positive  manner  by  Sir  James  Clark,  who  concludes  bis 
statement  of  the  once  as  fellows : — ' '  Deeply  painful  as  it 
has  been  to  me  to  see  my  name  so  long  associated  with 
alleged  acts  and  motives  at  which  my  very  nature  re- 
volts, the  Gonsoiousness  of  my  own  rectitude,  the  friend- 
ship of  those  who  from  long  and.  intimate  acquaintance 
know  me  to  be  incapable  of  the  conduct  impnted  to  me, 
and  a  firm  relume*  on  justice  being  ultimately  done  to 
all  parties,  have  supported  me  under  an  accumulation 
of  attacks,  such  as  few  professional  men  con  have  been 


In  the  correspondence  published  on  the  subject 
letter  to  the  Queen  from  Lady  Flora's  mother,  the 
Marchioness  of  Hastings,  which,  to  insure  safe  delivery, 
was  entrusted  to  Lord  Melbourne,  who  was  instructed 
to  return  the  following  answer : — ' '  The  allowance  which 
Her  Majesty  is  anxious  to  make  for  the  natural  feelings 
of  a  mother  upon  sneh  an  occasion,  tended  to  diminish 
that  surprise  which  could  not  be  otherwise  than  excited 
by  the  tone  and  substance  of  your  ladyship's  letter. 
Her  Majesty  commands  me  to  convey  to  your  ladyship 
the  expression  of  her  deep  concern  at  the  unfortunate 
ctromnstanoes  that  have  recently  taken  place.  Her 
Majesty  hastened  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  testify- 
ing to  Lady  Flora  Hastings  her  conviction  of  the  error 
of  the  impression  that  had  prevailed,  and  is  still  most 
desirous  to  do  everything  in  her  power  to  soothe  the 
feelings  of  Lady  Flora  and  her  family."  Before  this 
letter  was  received.  Lady  Hastings  had  written  to  the 
Premier  a  very  angry  letter,  complaining  that  no  steps 


had  been  token  to  repair,  as  for  as  reparation  was  pos- 
sible, the  indignity  offered  to  her  daughter  in  the  pakee. 
She  said:  "  The  nature  and  manner  of  the  course 
pursued  in  this  atrocious  conspiracy — for  it  admits  uf 
other  name-— are  unexampled;  and  yet  Sir  James 
Clark  remains  Her  Majesty's  physician.  I  chum  at 
your  hands,  my  lord,  as  a  mark  of  public  justice,  the 
removal  of  Sir  James  Clark."  To  this  Lord  Melbourne 
replied:  "The  demand  which  your  ladyship's  letter 
makes  upon  me  is  so  unprecedented  and  objectionable, 
that  even  the  respect  due  to  your  ladyship's  asx,  rank, 
family,  and  character,  would  not  justify  me  in  more— if, 
indeed,  it  authorised  so  much— than  acknowledging  that 
letter,  for  tho  sole  purpose  of  acquainting  your  ladyship 
that  I  have  received  it.* 
The  death,  of  Lady  Flora,  which  was  behaved  to  be 
istaned,  if  not  caused,  by  the  painful  ordeal  through 
which  she  had  passed,  naturally  intensified  the  public 
feeling  with  regard  to  these  transactions  at  Court. 
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11  tba  WuIjiUt— Spteohe*  ot  Sir  J.  Y.  Balkr,  SkOoKp 

Ony,  Mr.  DUtmII,  Mi.  Lyttoa,  Lord  Hawick,  Sir  Junta  U  nil  us,  *'■ 
Macanlaj,  Lord  Stanley,  Lord  Morjwtfi,  Sir  Sober!  Pail,  >sd  Lord 

The  session  of  1 840  was  opened  by  the  Queen  in  person. 
The  first  two  paragraphs  of  the  royal  speech  contained 
the  following  announcement: — 

"My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — Since  you  have  last  as- 
sembled, I  have  declared  my  intention  of  allying  myself 
in  marriage  with  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Goiha. 
I  humbly  implore  that  the  Divine  blessing  may  prosper 
this  union,  and  render  it  conducive  to  the  interests  of  my 
people,  as  well  as  my  own  domestic  happiness ;  and  it 
will  be  to  me  a  source  of  the  most  lively  satisfaction  to 
find  the  resolution  I  have  taken  approved  of  by  my  Par- 
liament. The  constant  proofs  I  have  received  of  year 
attachment  to  my  person  and  family,  persuade  me  that 
you  will  enable  ma  to  provide  for  such  an  establishment 
as  may  appear  suitable  to  the  rank  of  the  Prince  and 
the  dignity  of  the  Crown." 

The  speech  contained  nothing  else  very  definite  or  very 
interesting ;  and  tho  debate  on  the  address  was  remsri" 
able  for  nothing  more  than  its  references  to  the  roj»l 
marriage.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  warmly  concurred 
in  the  expressions  of  congratulation.  He  had  been  sum- 
moned to  attend  Her  Majesty  in  the  Privy  Council  vhen 
this  important  announcement  was  first  made.  Ho  had 
heard  that  the  precedent  of  the  reign  of  George  HI-  had 
been  followed  in  all  particulars  except  one,  and  lb*' 
was  the  declaration  that  the  Prince  was  a  Protestant. 
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Ho  know  lie  »is  a  Protestant,  he  was  sura  be  was  of  a 
Protestant  family ;  bat  this  was  a  Protestant  state,  ami 
although  there  was  no  doubt  about  the  matter, 
precedent  of  George  ELI.  should  have  been  followed 
throughout,  and  the  fact  that  the  Prince  was  a  Pro- 
testant should  bo  officially  declared.  The  Duke,  there- 
fore, moved  tho  insertion  of  the  word  Protestant  before 
too  word  Prince  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  address. 
Lord  Melbourne  considered  the  amendment  altogether 
superfluous.  The  Act  of  Settlement  required  that  tho 
Frinoe  should  be  a  Protestant,  and  it  was  not  likely  that 
Ministers  would  advise  Her  Majesty  to  break  through 
the  Act  of  Settlement.  The  precedent  which  the  Duke 
hod  endeavoured  to  establish  was  not  a  case  in  point,  for 
George  III.  did  not  declare  to  the  Privy  Council  that  the 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Hccklonburg-Strelitz  was  a  Pro 
testaut,  but  only  that  she  was  descended  from  a  long  line 
of  Protestant  ancestors.  All  the  world  knew  that  the 
Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg  was  a  Protestant,  and 
that  he  woe  descended  from  the  moat  emphatically  Pro- 
testant house  in  Europe.  To  the  oldest  branch  of  his 
family,  the  Protestant  religion  owed  its  existence,  and 
theElectorof  Saxony  lost  his  throne  for  his  adherence  to 
tho  Protestant  cause.  The  Prince  would  not  be  more  a 
Protestant  because  the  House  called  him  bo.  Tho 
amendment  was  therefore  perfectly  immaterial  and  un- 
necessary. Lord  Winchilsea,  on  tho  othor  hand,  main- 
tained that  changes  had  taken  plate  in  tho  history  of  the 
Ooburg  family,  which  rendered  it  absolutely  neoessary 
that,  the  declaration  should  be  made.  He  mentioned, 
moreover,  as  proof  that  Lord  Melbourne  was  not  a 
safe  guide  in  religious  matters,  the  case  of  Mr.  Owen, 
the  celebrated  socialist,  whom  he  had  introduced  to  Her 
Majesty.  Several  other  noble  lords  having  spoken,  the 
address  as  amended  was  agreed  to.  It  was  adopted  in 
the  Commons  without  any  amendment.  It,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  expressed  approval  of  the  Queen's  resolution 
to  get  married,  and  of  the  choice  she  hod  made.  Her 
Majesty  replied  to  the  address  in  the  following  terms ; — 
"I  receive  with  vory  great  satisfaction  your  loyal  and 
affectionate  address  upon  an  occasion  so  deeply  afiecfing 
the  happiness  of  my  future  life.  I  thank  yon  for  your 
support  and  concurrence  in  my  resolution,  and  I  am 
much  gratified  by  the  opinion  which  you  have  expressed 
of  tho  Prince,  and  which  I  am  oonfident  he  will  justify. 
I  thank  yon  for  your  aasaranco  that  you  will  concur  in 
the  measures  which  may  be  neoassary  to  provide  for  such 
an  establishment  as  may  bo  suitable  to  the  rank  of  tho 
Prince  and  the  dignity  of  the  Crown.  I  shall  anxiously 
endeavour  to  make  my  reign  conducive  to  the  happiness 
of  all  classes  of  my  people." 

On  die  20th  of  January  a  bill  was  introduced  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  for  the  naturalisation  of  the  Prince. 
By  tins  act,  which  passed  the  next  day  through  the 
House  of  Commons,  tho  Prince  was  declared  already 
exempt,  by  an  act  passed  in  the  sixth  year  of  George  IV., 
from  the  obligation  which  had  previously  bound  all 
persons  to  receive  the  Lord's  Supper  within  one  month 
before  exhibition  of  a  bill  for  their  naturalisation.  And 
tho  bill  was  permitted  to  be  read  the  second  time,  with- 


out his  having  taken  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  alle- 
giance, as  required  by  on  act  passed  in  tho  first  year  of 
George  I.  But  on  tho  second  reading  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  tho  Duke  of  Wellington  objected  that  it  was  not , 
merely  a  bill  for  naturalising  the  Prince,  but  that  it  also 
contained  a  clause  which  would  enable  him,  "during  the 
term  of  his  natural  life,  to  take  precedence  in  rank  after 
Her  Majesty  in  Parliament,  and  olsswharoas  Her  Majesty 
might  think  fit  and  proper,"  any  law,  statute,  or  custom, 
to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton stated  that  as  the  title  of  the  bill  said  nothing  about 
precedence,  the  Home  hod  not  received  duo  notice  of 
its  contents;  he  therefore  moved  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate.  Lord  Melbourne  remarked  that  the  omission 
was  purely  accidental,  and  in  his  opinion  of  no  import- 
ance; at  the  same  time  ho  admitted  that  this  bill  did 
diner  in  form  from  other  similar  bills,  as  it  gave  tho 
Queen  power  to  bestow  on  Prince  Albert  a  higher  rank 
than  was  assigned  to  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  or 
to  Prince  Leopold.  But  the  reason  for  the  difference 
was  to  be  found  in  the  relative  situation  of  the  parries. 
Lord  Brougham,  however,  pointed  out  a  practical  dim. 
oulty  that  might  possibly  arise.  According  to  the  pro- 
posed arrangement,  if  the  Queen  should  die  before  there 
was  any  issue  from  the  marriage,  the  Sing  of  Hanover 
would  reign  in  this  country,  and  his  eon  would  be  Prince 
of  Wales.  Prince  Albert  would  thus  be  placed  in  tho 
anomalous  position  of  a  foreign  naturalised  Prince,  the 
husband  of  a  deceased  Queen,  with  a  higher  rank  than 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  Lord  Londonderry  decidedly 
objected  to  giving  a  foreign  Prince  precedence  over  tin 
blood  royaL  In  consequence  of  this  difference  of  opinion, 
the  debate  was  adjourned  till  tho  following  week,  when 
the  Lord  Chancellor  stated  that  he  would  propose  that 
power  should  be  given  to  the  Crown  to  allow  the  Prince 
to  take  precedence  next  after  any  heir  apparent  to  the 
throne.  Subsequently,  however,  Lord  Melbourne  ex- 
pressed himself  bo  anxious  that  it  should  pass  with  all 
possible  expedition,  that  he  would  leave  out  everything 
about  precodenoe,  and  moke  it  a  simple  naturalisation 
bill,  in  which  shape  it  immediately  passed. 

The  question  of  the  Prince's  income  was  not  so  easily 
disposed  of.  On  the  24th  of  January,  Lord  John  Bus- 
sell,  having  moved  that  the  paragraph,  relating  to  the 

ibject  should  be  read,  quoted,  as  precedents  for  tho 
grant  he  was  about  to  propose,  the  instances  of  Prince 
George  of  Denmark,  Prince  Leopold,  and  Queen  Ade- 
laide. Queen  Anno  granted  to  Prinoe  George  £50,000 
ir,  one  moiety  of  which  was  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
Excise,  and  the  other  out  of  the  Post  Office.  Prince 
Leopold  married  the  heiress  presumptive  to  the  throne. 
There  was  no  oertainty  that  the  Princess  would  ever  be 
queen  of  this  country,  even  though  she  survived  her 
father;  yet  a  sum  of  £60,000  a  year  was  granted 
for  the  Princess  Charlotte  and  Prince  Leopold,  £40,000 
of  that  sum  being  settled  on  Prince  Leopold  in  the 
event  of  survivorship.  In  1631  a  select  committee 
upon  the  Civil  List  was  appointed,  and  on  their  recom- 
mendation £110,000  was  allotted  by  Parliament  to  the 
privy  purse  of  William  and  Adelaide,  of  which  £50,000 
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was  for  the  Queen.    As  far,  therefore,  as  he  could  judge 

by  precedent  in  these  matters,  £50,000  a  year  was  the 
sum  generally  allotted  to  princes  in  the  situation  of  the 
Prince  Consort  to  the  Queen  of  this  country.  He  there- 
fore moved — "  That  Her  Majesty  be  enabled  to  grant  an 
"""""l  sum  not  exceeding  £50,000  out  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund,  as  a  provision  to  Prince  Albert,  to  commence 
on  the  day  of  his  marriage  with  Her  Majesty,  and  to 
continue  during  his  life." 

The  debate  having  been  adjourned  for  a  few  days,  Mr. 
Hume  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  only  £21,000 
should  be  granted.  In  his  opinion,  no  grant  was  neces- 
sary during  the  lifetime  of  the  Queen.  "  What,"  he 
asked,  "was  to  be  done  with  it?"  He  warned  the 
House  against  setting  down  a  young  man  in  London 
with  so  much  money  in  his  pockets.  Besides,  while  the 
country  suffered  so  much  privation,  and  the  people 
laboured  under  such  heavy  burdens,  they  had  no  money 
to  spare  for  ministering  to  the  profusion  and  extrava- 
gance of  the  Court.  They  would  find  many  better  ways 
of  disposing  of  their  surplus  funds.  They  devoted 
£70,000  a  year  to  the  royal  stables,  while  they  gave 
only  £30,000  a  year  for  the  education  of  the  people. 
Colonel  Sibthorpe  moved  that  £30,000  be  the  sum 
allowed.  Mr.  Goulbourn  was  in  favour  of  that  sum. 
The  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Hume  was  lout  by  a 
majority  of  303  against  38. 

When  Colonel  Sibthorpe's  amendment  became  the 
subject  of  debate,  Lord  John  Russell,  alluding  to  pro- 
fessions of  respect  made  by  Lord  Elliot  for  Her  Majesty, 
and  of  care  for  her  comfort,  said  :  "  I  cannot  forget  that 
no  sovereign  of  this  country  has  been  insulted  in  such 
a  manner  as>  her  present  Majesty  has  been."  Lord  Elliot 
and  Sir  James  Graham  rose  immediately  to  protest 
against  this  insinuation,  as  in  all  respects  most  uncalled- 
for  and  unjustifiable.  Sir  James  Graham  considered  it 
a  large  and  generous  disposition  of  the  public  money  to 
give  Prince  Albert  £30,000  for  his  establishment,  which 
was  £9,000  a  year  more  than  was  enjoyed  by  the  royal 
family  in  a  direct  line  of  succession  to  tie  throne. 
"  Perhaps,"  he  said,  "  in  the  critical  times  in  which  they 
lived,  their  loyalty  might  be  brought  to  the  test ;  some- 
thing better  than  words  might  be  necessary,  and  then 
the  noble  lord  would  see  that  the  party  with  whom  he  had 
tho  honour  of  acting  had  not  forgotten  their  duty  to  their 
sovereign."  With  the  exception  of  Sir  R.  Inglis,  all  the 
members  of  the  Conservative  party  who  addressed  the 
House  were  in  favour  of  Colonel  Sibrhorpo's  amendment 

Sir  Robert  Peel  at  length  rose  to  repel  the  in- 
sinuation of  Lord  John  Russell,  which  ho  stigmatised 
as  unjust,  and  said  it  was  unnecessarily  introduced, 
contrary  to  all  Parliamentary  rules  and  principles,  and 
in  a  manner  unworthy  of  the  situation  which  the  noble 
lord  occupied  as  a  minister  of  the  Crown  and  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  right  honourable  baronet 
said  it  would  he  base,  indeed,  in  him  to  bo  in- 
fluenced by  the  events  of  lost  May,  relating  to  the 
Queen's  household,  but  it  would  also  be  equally  base 
and  cowardly  to  shrink  from  the  performance  of  his  duty, 
from  fear  lest  such  a  motive  should  be  imputed  to  him. 


He  did  not  give  his  vote  for  the  smaller  sum  on  account 
of  tho  temporary  distress  that  prevailed,  nor  because 
financial  difficulties  were  felt,  for  he  did  not  believe  the 
country  was  unable  to  make  a  proper  allowance  for  the 
consort  of  the  Sovereign.  He  felt  that  he  might  by  his 
vote  give  temporary  displeasure,  but  he  was  conscious 
that  he  only  consulted  the  permanent  interests  of  the 
Crown  in  saving  it  from  the  unpopularity  that  would 
attend  such  an  extravagant  vote.  Could  any  man  deny 
that  the  universal  opinion  of  the  country  was  that  the 
grant  was  too  great  P  "  I  will  not,"  he  continued, 
"  condescend  to  rebut  the  charge  of  want  of  loyalty  and 
respect.  I  have  no  compunctions  of  conscience  on  that 
ground.  I  never  made  a  concurrence  of  political  scnti 
ments  on  the  part  of  the  Sovereign  a  condition  of  my 
loyalty.  I  have  never  been  otherwise  than  respectful 
towards  my  Sovereign.  Not  one  word,  not  one  breath 
of  disloyalty  to  the  Crown,  or  any  members  of  the 
royal  family,  however  adverse  their  political  sentj- 
ments  were  to  mine,  has  ever  escaped  my  lips;  and 
in  the  performance  of  my  duty  to  this  House,  and  to  tie 
Crown,  I  should,  deem  myself  unworthy  of  the  position 
which  I  hold,  if,  in  my  station  as  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  I  hesitated  to  take  a  straightforward  conns 
without  needless  professions  of  loyalty,  or  without  & 
defence  against  accusations  which  I  believe  to  be  utterly 
unfounded." 

The  House  then  divided  on  the  amendment,  which 
was  carried  by  a  very  large  majority,  the  numbers 
being — ayes,  262 ;  noes,  158 :  majority  for  the  sum  of 
£30,000,  104.  Such  a  signal  defeat  of  the  Government, 
on  a  question  in  which  the  Sovereign  naturally  felt  a 
deep  interest,  was  calculated  to  produce  a  profound  im- 
pression upon  the  country,  and  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances would  have  led  to  a  change  of  ministry;  but  it 
was  regarded  as  the  result  of  an  accidental  combination 
between  heterogeneous  materials,  and  therefore  Lord 
Melbourne  did  not  foel  called  upon  to  resign. 
■  A  remarkable  conflict  took  place  this  year  between  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  that  of  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  which  excited  great  interest  at 
the  time,  and  has  important  bearings  upon  the  consti- 
tutional history  of  the  country.  The  following  is  a  brief 
narrative  of  the  facts  out  of  which  it  arose  :— In  the  yesi 
1835  a  bill  was  proposed  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  in- 
spectors of  prisons.  The  inspectors  were  appointed,  and, 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  reported  on  the  state  of 
Newgate.  The  House  ordered  the  report  to  be  printed 
and  sold  by  the  Messrs.  Hansard.  In  this  report  it  w 
stated  that  the  inspectors  of  that  gaol  found  amongst 
the  books  used'  by  the  prisoners  one  printed  by  John 
Joseph  Stockdale,  in  1827,  which  they  said  was  "  a  book 
of  the  most  disgusting  nature,  and  the  plates  are  obscene 
and  indecent  in  the  extreme."  On  the  7th  of  November, 
183G,  Stockdale  brought  an  action  for  libel  against  the 
Messrs.  Hansard  for  the  sole  of  this  report,  which  was 
alleged  to  be  false.  Sir  John  Campbell,  who  was  counsel 
for  the  defendants,  argued  that  tho  report  was  a  privi- 
leged publication,  being  printed  by  the  authority  of 
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the  House  of  Commons,  and  'on  that  ground  they  were 
entitled  to  a  verdict  But  Lord  Denman,  in  his  charge 
to  the  jury,  said:  "  I  entirely  disagree  from  the  law  ltiid 
down  by  the  leaned  counsel  for  the  defendants.  My 
direction  to  you,  subject  to  *  question  hereafter,  is,  that 
the  fact  of  tho  House  of  Common*  having  directed 
Messrs.  Hansard  to  publish  all  the  Parliamentary  Be- 
ports  is  do  justification  for  them,  or  for  any  bookseller 
who  publishes  a  parliamentary  report  containing  a  libel 
against  any  man." 

In  addition,  however,  to  tho  plea  of  "  Not  guilty," 
there  was  a  plea  of  justification,  on  the  ground  that  the 
allegations  wore  true,  and  on  this  the  jury  found  a  ver- 
dict for  the  defendants.  On  the  16th  of  February,  1837, 
the  Messrs.  Hansard  communicated  the  facta  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  A  select  committee  was  conse- 
quently appointed  to  examine  precedents,  and  report 
upon  the  question  of  its  privileges  in  regard  to  the  pub- 
lication of  its  reports  and  other  matters.  They  reported 
in  favour-  of  the  privilege  which  would  protect  any  pub- 
lication ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons.  This  report 
was  brought  up  on  the  80th  of  Way,  1830,  when  the 
following  resolutions  van  adopted:  "  1st  That  the 
power  of  publishing  such  of  fte  reports,  votes,  sad  pro- 
ceedings, sail  shall  deem  niCBSiary  or  conducive  to  the 
public  interests,  is  an  ossennal  incident  to  the  constitu- 
tional freedom  of  Parliament,  more  especially  of  this 
Hawse,  as  the  representative  portion  of  it.  2nd.  That 
by  the  taws  and  privileges  of  Parliament,  this  House  has 
the  sate  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  determine  upon  the 
"  '  '  f  its  privileges ;  and  that  the  in- 
if  any  action,  suit,  or  other 
proceedings,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  into  dis- 
cussion before  any  eomrt  or  tribunal  elsewhere  than  a 
Pflriisaaoai,  is  *  high  broach  of  such  privilege,  and 
renders  all  parties  concerned  therein  amenable  to  its 
just  displeasure  and  to  the  punishment  consequent 
thsraon." 

Another  action  was  brought  by  Stockdale ;  the  printers 
were  directed  to  plead  the  privilege  of  the  House.  The 
court  gave  judgment  against  the  plea,  and  damages  wore 
afterwards  ass  I— id,  which  tho  House  of  Commons 
ordered  the  Miasm.  Hansard  to  pay.  On  the  31st  of 
July  those  geattamsn  again  communicated  to  the  House, 
that  similar  tags!  proceeding*  were  threatened  by  Mr. 
Poke,  eu  nectcrnt  of  alleged  defamatory  matter  in  a 
P  i  ll—nlarj  rqinTTt  im  thr  stntit  rf  rTtrrr  Zealand  The 
HossBl  rfOssBBi  in  psssnrl  ■ssdhsi  losulsjiiiin.  m  affirm 
ing  ito  ssritflsgo,  and  directing  Hansard  not  to  tehe  any 
debutes  to  the  threatened  notion,  which,  boa-over,  was 
But  Stookdala,  on  the  ttth  of 
ird  action  for  tho  publica- 
tioa  of  tho  ftp  art,  which  oouhimusd  to  he  sold.  The 
printers  thee  served  him  with  formal  notios  of  tho 
resohnueaw  of  the  House  tad  of  their  intention  not  to 
plead.  «toohdak,  uotunfrhsteassug,  on  tho  ttth  of 
October,  thai  a  snuusjasasn  in  tho  said  action,  wtwrsin 
the  Assmugte  wore  hud  at  £30,460;  and  on  the  1st  of 
November,  interlocutory  judgment  wo*  signed  for  want 
of  a  plea..     On  the  2nd  of  November,  notice  was  served 


that  a  writ  of  inquiry  of  damages  would  be  executed 
before  the  Sheriff  of  Middlesex  on  the  12th  of  the  same 
month.  The  writ  of  inquiry  was  accordingly  executed, 
whan  the  sheriff's  jury  assessed  tho  damages  at  £600; 
the  consequence  of  which  was  that  the  sheriff  took 
possession  of  the  printing -office,  premises,  and  itock-in- 
trade  of  the  printers  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  ho 
was  placed  in  a  dilemma  with  regard  to  the  sals,  which 
was  ultimately  prevented  by  the  amount  of  damages 
being  paid  into  the  sheriffs  office  on  the  night  previous. 
On  tho  16th  of  January  following,  Lord  John  Russell 
presented  a  petition  from  the  Messrs.  Hansard,  which 
recited  the  foots  of  the  oase,  and  prayed  for  such  relief 
as,  under  the  oiroumstances,  the  House  might  think  fit 
The  course  which  Lord  John  recommended  was,  that 
the  persona  who  had  violated  the  privileges  of  the  House 
should  be  summoned  to  their  bar.  Ho  therefore  moved 
that  Stookdale,  with  Barton  Howard,  his  attorney 
William  £vans,  the  sheriff,  tho  under-sheriff,  and  tho 
deputy-under-ehoriff,  bo  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the 
House.  There  was  a  long  discussion  on  the  legality  of 
ahaooune  to  be  punned.  The  motion  was  earned  by  I 
majority  of  119.  On  the  17th  of  January,  therefore, 
Stookdale  was  netted  to  tho  bar,  and  ianerregatoi  by  tk 
Attorney -General,  as  to  the  facte  of  tho  different  actioas. 
He  was  then  ordered  to  withdraw,  and  in  tho  course  of 
the  dissuasion  that  followed  a  scone  occurred. 

Sir  Robert  Inglis,  who  spoke  after  Mr.  O'CocneU, 
asked,  "But  was  it  for  the  honourable  and  burned 
gentleman,  who  had  so  traduced  tho  women  of  Eng- 
land——" Mr.O'Connell,  interrupting,  exclaimed,  "That 
is  a  lie."  Sir  Robert  Inglia  appealed  to  the  Speaker,  who 
called  upon  Mr.  O'Connell  to  withdraw  the  express^. 
which  he  did,  stating  at  the  same  time  that  the  charge 
against  him  of  having  traduced  the  women  of  England 
was  totally  false. 

The  House  then  resolved  that  Stookdale  should  be 
committed  to  the  custody  of  the  ssrjeaut-et-amw.  It 
was  also  resolved  that  the  sheriffs  should  be  called  to  the 
bar.  They  wore  accordingly  brought  in  by  the  esajcant- 
at-arms,  dressed  in  their  scarlet  robes.  OutheJIstof 
January  they  petitioned  the  House,  oarai  swsag  their 
sorrow  for  having  incurred  its  ill  ipUsstiPs.  aad  stated 
that  they  believed  that  they  had  only  dons  their  duty 
towards  their  Sovereign  and  the  Queen's  Bsusfc,  whoa) 
sworn  officers  they  went.  They  prayed,  tharafcrs,  that 
they  might  not  be  ameroed  or  in^risonsd,  IsuuJohu 
films*!!  moved  that  tho  sheriffs,  having  been  guilt) ro! ri 
broach  of  tho  privileges  of  (he  Haass,  should  be  »'■■ 
misted  to  the  enstody  of  the  eerjoaat-at-arms,  which  wi 
earned  by  a  majority  of  101.  The  sasas  enures  vu 
adopted  wum  regard  to  Mr.  Howard,  the  scterney, 
whowaseaItediaandrepr>aiaiidedbysha«h«shaT. 

But  the  Oman's  Bench  was  by  no  Bateau  Bssaarf  to 
hhhsjiUi  Us  an  tihn  t  i  inn  t  flh  TTrrr  sfOw 
am  On  tho  ttth  of  January  Sir  WOham  (HmA ' 
asrioaatH^^rn^af^ssrsdatthebaro/uVoBause,  asd 
flaU  that  ho  had  last  evening  been  served  with  s  writ llf 
babsas  corpus,  commanding  him  to  bring  up  the  bodies 
oftheeberiffs,  William  Evans,  Esq.,  and  John  V/hcelta. 
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Escj.,  than  in  his  custody.  The  Attorney-  General  rose, 
aad  said  ho  had  no  hesitation  in  advising  the  House  to 
direct  the  serjeant-at-arms  to  return  answer  to  the-  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench,  that  he  held  these  two  individuals  in 
custody  by-  the  warrant  of  the  Speaker.  That  was  the 
sale,  the  dignified,  the  constitutional  oouffse.  Let  it  not 
bo  supposed  that  they  thereby  submitted  their  privileges 
to  a  court  of  law.  It  had  been  determined  by  a  long 
series  of  authorities  that  that  House  had  the  power  to 
commit  for  contempt,  and  that  when  it  did  bo  commit,  no 
court  of  law  whatever  had  the  power  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  the  committal.  He  apprehended  that  on  the 
warrant  being  read,  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  could  do 
nothing  else  than  say  that  the  prisoners  must  return  to 
the  custody  from  which  they  come.  He  then  moved  a 
resolution  to  that  effect,  which  was  adopted. 

On  the  nest  da?,  January  25th,  the  serjeant-at-arms 
appeared  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  with  the  two 
shorifla  jn  bis  custody,  dressed  in  their  robes  of  office. 
Tho  afioir  excited  the  liveliest  interest,  and  the  court 
and  passages  were  crowded  to  excess.  They  were  loudly 
cheered  as  they  passed  into  court.  The  bench  was  then 
empty,  tho  whole  of  the  fifteen  judges  having  been  en- 
gaged elsewhere  during  the  day,  hearing  a  point  argued 
which  had  been  reserved  at  the  trials  of  Frost,  Williams, 
and  Jones.  In  a  abort  time,  however,  Lord  Penman, 
the  Chief  Justice,  Mr.  Justice  Littledale,  Mr.  Justice 
Williams,  and  Mr.  Justiee  Coleridge  took  their  seats, 
when  Sir  William  Gossett  handed  in  hie  return.  Coun- 
sel having  been  heard,  the  judges  gave  their  opinion 
vriutira,  and  held  wianimsimly  that  the  return  to  the 
habeas  corpus  was  good  and  sufficient,  tiiat  they  could 
not  presume  anything,  but  must  take  it  that  the  sheriffs 
had  in  some  way  or  other  committed  a  breach  of  the 
privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that,  there- 
fore, they  could  only  remand  them  to  toe  custody  of 
tho  serjeant-at-arms;  and  Sir  William  returned  from 
the  court  with  the  ahpr?"*Tfl  in  hie  custody. 

On  tine  3rd  of  February,  Mr.  Darby  brought  forward 
a  motion  that  the  sherifte  should  be  discharged  from  the 
custody  of  the  serjeaat-at-arias.  This  gave  rise  to  a 
long  and  animated  debate.  Tho  Attorney- General 
opposed  the  motion,  contending  that  until  they  made 
their  submission,  the  House  could  not  dismiss  them 
with  due  regard  to  its  dignity.  Sir  William  Folks tt 
replied  to  the  arguments  of  the  Attorney-General,  and 
was  answered  by  the  Solicitor-  General.  The  debate 
was  adjourned,  and  was  resumed  on  the  7th.  At 
its  conclusion  the  House  divided  on  the  question 
that  tho  sheriffs  be  discharged,  which  was  negatived 
by  a  majority  of  71.  On  tho  12th.  Mr.  Sheriff 
Wheel  ton  was  discharged  on  account  of  ill-health,  a 
motion  for  tho  release  of  the  other  sheriff  having  been 
rejected. 

Tho  House,  meantime,  seemed  to  have  been  getting 
still  more  involved  in  the  meshes  of  these  difficulties. 
Stockdala  commenced  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  action  against 
Hansard;  an  order  woe  issued  for  the  arrest  of  his 
attorney  for  contempt,  and  he  was  ultimately  lodged 
in  Newgate.    But  he  afterwards  brought  actions  against 


all  the  officers  of  the  House  that  had  been  concerned  in 
his  arrest  and  hod  searched  his  premises.  On  the  l"th 
of  February  Lord  John  Busaell  informed  tho  House  that 
he  had  a  petition  to  present  from  Messrs.  Hansard  to  tho 
effect  that  a  fifth  action  hod  been  commenced  against 
them  by  Stockdok  for  the  same  cause  as  before.  It  was 
then  moved  that  Stockdale,  and  the  son  of  Howard,  bis 
attorney,  by  commencing  this  aotion,  had  been  guilty 
of  a  contempt  of  the  House.  This  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  71. 

"Ultimately  the  second  sheriff,  Mr.  Evans,  was  re- 
leased from  confinement.  Stockdale,  and  the  Messrs. 
Howard,  senior  and  junior,  were  also  set  at  liberty. 
These  vexatious  proceedings,  including  a  great  numbcr 
of  debates  and  divisions,  ted  to  the  passing  of  an  act 
for  more  clearly  defining  the  privileges  of  the  House- 
of  Commons,  which  had  mode  itself  unpopular  by  its 
course  of  proceeding  towards  the  sheriffs,  who  had  only 
discharged  duties  which  they  oould  not  have  evaded, 
without  exposing  themselves  to  the  process  of  attach- 
ment. The  House  having  once  submitted  the  case  to  tho 
Court  of  Queen's  Beneh,  by  pleading  in  the  action, 
was  bound  to  respect  the  judgment  pronounced  by  that 
court,  or  to  bring  it  under  the  review  of  a  court  of  error, 
in  a  legal  and  constitutional  manner. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  however.  Lord  John  Russell 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  relative  to  the  publi- 
cation of  Parliamentary  papers.  He  said,  in  the  course 
of  his  speech,  that  at  all  periods  of  our  history,  whatever 
might  have  been  the  subject— whether  it  regarded  the 
privileges  of  Parliament,  or  the  rights  of  the,  Crown  or 
any  of  the  constituted  authorities — whenever  any  great 
pubiiu  difficulty  had  arisen,  the  Parliament  iu  its  collec- 
tive sense,  meaning  tho  Crown,  Lords,  and  Commons, 
had  been  called  in  to  solve  those  difficulties.  With 
regard  to  the  measure  he  was  about  to  propose,  he 
would  take  care  to  state  in  the  preamble  of  tho  bill  that 
the  privilege  of  the  House  was  known  only  by  inter- 
pretation of  the  House  itself.  He  proposed'that  publica- 
tions authorised  by  either  House  of  Parliament  should 
be  protested,  and  should  not  be  liable  to  prosecution  in 
any  court  of  common  law.  Leave  was  given  to  introduce 
the  bill  by  a  majority  of  149;  the  House  went  into  com- 
mittee ou  the  bill  ou  the  13th  of  March,  and  it  passed 
the  third  reading  on  the  20th  of  the  some  month.  Itwas 
read  a  second  time  in  the  Lords  on  the  6th  of  April;  and 
the  royal  assent  was  given  to  it  by  commission  on  the 
14th  of  the  same  month. 

At  the  commencement  of  the-  session  a  notice  of  a 
motion  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Ministry  was  given 
by  Sir  John  Torde  Buller.  He  assigned  as  reasons  for 
bringing  forward  the  motion,  the  disturbed  and  unsatis- 
factory state  of  the  country,  which  he  ascribed  to  the 
system  of  popular  agitation,  "  nurtured  and  fostered," 
as  he  alleged,  by  the  Ministers  during  the  preceding  two* 
years.  He  cited  as  proofs  the  riots  at  Birmingham,  and 
the  insurrection  at  Monmouth.  In  Ireland  a  similar 
system  had  been  pursued.  The  family  and  connections 
of  the  chief  agitator  had  been  placed  in  situations  of 
emolument,  and  he  had  himself  been  received  as  a  guest 
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at  the  Lord  Lieutenant' a  table.  Ministers  had  also 
entered  into  an  apparent  collusion  -with  the  euemi 
the  Established  Church.  On  coming  into  office  they 
had  declared  that  they  -would  put  an  end  to  all  pensions 
and  sinecures.  They  had  endeavoured  to  bring  all 
former  government  into  disrepute,  by  denouncing 
their  corruption  and  extravagance  in  these  matters. 
They  passed  a  resolution  that  £1,200  a  year  was  the 
whole  amount  which  the  Queen  could  distribute  among 
her  subjects,  to  encourage  literary  attainments,  improve- 
ments in  art,  and  discoveries  in  science.  And  yet  ii 
spite  of  all  their  professions,  he  said  they  had  really 
made  a  more  corrupt  use  of  the  patronage  of  the  Crown 
than  any  of  the  governments  that  preceded  them. 
Another  ground  of  complaint  was  the  uncertainty  at- 
tending all  their  measures.  Among  the  alleged  misdeeds 
of  the  Government,  the  honourable  baronet  referred 
the  introduction  by  Lord  Melbourne  to  the  Queen  of 
Mr.  Owen—"  an  individual  of  infamous  notoriety, 
account  of  the  pernicious  doctrines  which  he  had  been 
the  means  of  disseminating  among  the  people."  He 
concluded  by  moving  "  that  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
as  at  present  constituted,  does  not  possess  the  confidence 
of  the  House."  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Alderman 
Thompson. 

Sir  George  Grey,  while  meetiag  the  motion  with  a 
direct  negative,  most  sincerely  rejoiced  that  the  Con- 
servatives had  at  last  mustered  sufficient  courage 
abandon  the  course  of  policy  they  had  pursued  for  the 
preceding  five  years ;  and,  instead  of  waging  a  perpetual 
warfare  of  detail,  had  at  last  come  boldly  forward  with 
motion  which  brought  under  review  the  whole  policy  of 
the  Government,  legislative  and  administrative,  and  de- 
manded of  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  aye  oi 
whether  Ministers  possessed  their  confidence,  They  had 
been  charged  with  fomenting  Chartism.  But  could  it  be 
maintained  that  the  late  insurrection  in  Wales  was 
chargeable  on  the  Government  t  Was  there  no  ground 
for  suspecting  the  real  cause  of  complaint  to  be  that, 
while  Her  Majesty,  in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  had 
lamented  the  existence  of  insubordination,  and  while 
the  House  in  their  address  to  the  Crown  had  unani- 
mously expressed  their  concern  at  those  events,  the 
Government  had  not  felt  it  necessary,  as  former  govern- 
ments had  done,  to  propose  to  Parliament  to  increase  the 
severity  of  the  laws  fur  repressing  or  punishing  the  in- 
surgents P  They  had  relied  on  the  efficiency  of  the  law 
as  it  stood,  which  had  been  strictly,  but  at  the  same  time 
mercifally,  enforced.  The  right  honourable  baronet 
adverted  seriatim,  to  all  the  topics  on  which  the  pre- 
ceding speakers  had  addressed  the  House,  and  certainly 
made  a  very  able  and  ingenious  defence  of  the  general 
policy  of  the  administration.  After  explaining  away  the 
objections  to  Admiral  Fleming's  appointment  as  Go- 
vernor of  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  to  Sir  John  Newport's 
pension,  he  began  to  carry  his  attack  into  the  quarters 
of  the  enemy,  and  commented  in  very  severe  terms  on  a 
speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Dawson,  the  brother-in-law  of 
Sir  Eobert  Peel,  to  his  friends  in  the  borough  of 
Devonport. 


[Victoria. 

After  congratulating  the  House  on  the  successful 
administration  of  affairs  in  Canada,  Jamaica,  and  India, 
respectively,  the  hon.  baronet  returned  again  to  the 
attack,  and  drew  a  contrast  between  the  opinions  of  Lord 
Lyndhurst  and  Sir  Eobert  Peel.  The  former  had,  in  a 
speech  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  session,  declared  that 
the  Queen's  Government  could  not  be  carried  on  so  Long 
as  the  representation  of  the  country  continued  in  ite 
present  form.  Now  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  and  the  party 
generally,  seemed  to  pride  themselves  in  a  peculiar 
degree  on  their  adherence  to  the  Beform  Bill.  "Indeed," 
said  Sir  G.  Grey,  "  one  can  hardly  help  smiling  at  their 
new-born  zeal  for  reform,  and  at  the  warm  profession  of 
attachment  to  the  Reform  Act  so  frequently  heard  from 
the  other  side  of  the  House.  The  attachment  is,  how- 
ever, evidently  to  the  defects  of  this  act,  to  whatever  in 
it  impedes  its  successful  operation,  and  tends  to  de- 
prive the  people  of  some  portion  of  the  benefits  which 
they  anticipated  from  it.  If  any  proposal  is  made  for 
the  improvement  of  that  measure,  or  the  removal  of  any 
faults  in  its  machinery,  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  rise 
up  in  large  numbers  to  declare  their  intention  to  main- 
tain that  act  in  its  integrity.  Here,  however,  is  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  one  of  the  chief  Conservative  leaders,  main- 
taining that  the  reform  measure  is  the  great  impediment 
to  the  progress  of  legislation.  The  question,  then,  is, 
"  Are  the  opinions  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  or  those  of  the 
right  hon.  baronet,  to  prevail  in  tho  future  Cabinet.*" 
Sir  George  Grey  next  referred  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Conservative  party  in  the  battle  of  the  privileges,  which 
their  leader,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  had  to  fight  single-handed 
on  that  side  of  the  House.  The  course  which  he  adopted 
was  in  his  opinion  essential,  and  which  he  had  declared 
he  would  rather  abdicate  his  seat  than  abandon.  Be  was 
obliged  to  pursue  it  amidst  the  cold  looks  and  averted 
regards,  if  not  the  open  opposition,  of  those  who  pro- 
fessed to  follow  him  as  their  leader.  What  chance, 
then,  had  he  of  forming  a  Government,  with  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  Conservative  party  agreeing  with  him  in 
matters  that  he  deemed  essential? 

Mr.  Disraeli  referred  to  several  symptoms  of  the 
weakness  of  the  Government,  one  of  which  was  that 
they  adopted  strong  measures ;  another,  that  they  had 
abolished  the  constitutional  guardians  of  the  peace,  to 
erect  a  new  police  force  in  their  stead.  A  strong 
Government  was  enabled  to  carry  its  measures  through 
the  ardent  co-operation  of  all  classes  in  the  realm,  sad 
to  which  the  great  body  of  the  people  looked 
up  with  confidence.  That  was  not  the  case  with  this 
Government:  they  were  not  strong,  but  in  one  thing 
they  wore  steady — that  is,  in  their  determination  to  keep 
their  places. 

Mr.  Lytton  spoke  of  Lord  Normanby's  government  in 
Ireland  in  terms  of  the  strongest  censure ;  and  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  charge  Lord  Ebrington's  government  with 
having  encouraged  the  projects  of  the  agitators.  He 
read  from  the  Pilot  newspaper,  Mr.  O'Connell's  organ, 
an  extract  from  a  speech  delivered  by  that  gentismna  sa 
a  proof  of  this  assertion,  inasmuch  aa  the  speaker  was 
not  prosecuted  by  the  Government: — "I  have  alwaj* 
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declared  that  not  one  drop  of  blood  should  bo  shed.  I 
hate  bloodshed  and  violence ;  but  I  now  declare  that  I 
am  ready  to  die  in  the  field,  rather  than  submit  to  Tory 
domination.  Let  others  do  as  they  may,  I  am  deter- 
mined not  to  submit,  and  I  am  certain  I  shall  not  stand 
alone,  for  I  shall  be  supported  by  millions  in  that  deter- 
mination." At  a  meeting  in  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin, 
tho  same  speaker  said,  referring  to  the  House  of  Lords : 
—"If  one  of  those  aristocrats  had  gone  to  a  stock- 
broker, and  told  him  that  Tippersry  was  in  commotion, 
that  Galw:iy  was  in  arms,  and  that  Kerry  was  up  and 

led  on  by '*  (here  he  was  interrupted)  "if  that  had 

been  stated,  and  if  tho  same  authority  were  asked,  In 
case  it  were  attempted  to  put  down  these  disturbances, 
and  to  hang  the  agitator,  what  would  tho  national  debt  in 
this  country  be  worth  t  what  do  you  think  would  be  the 
answer  of  the  stock-broker  P "  On  another  occasion  he 
bade  them  "  send  round  to  their  million  of  men  with 
their  thousands  of  leaders,  and  let  them  know  that  their 
country  was  lost,  if  they  did  not  arise  to  prevent  their 
liberties  being  wrested  from  them  by  force  and  fraud. 
Ho  peasant  was  ready  to  sacrifice  himself,  and  he  called 
upon  them  to  stand  between  him  and  the  knife  of  the 
oppressor." 

The  House  was  then  addressed  by  Mr.  dairy  Knight, 
Mr.  Pakington,  and  Lord  Claude  Hamilton ;  after  which 
Lord  Howick  rose,  and  delivered  a  lengthened  speech  on 
the  policy  of  the  Government,  which  ho  had  abandoned 
because  nothing  had  been  done  by  it  to  conciliate  its 
most  respectable  and  earnest  supporters,  who,  year  by 
year — almost  month  by  month — were  falling  off  from  its 
r-anks  and  joining  those  of  its  opponents. 

Sir  James  Graham  also  delivered  a  telling  speech 
a.gainst  the  Government,  and  he  mentioned  the  follow- 
ing facts  as  illustrations  of  the  means  by  which  it 
maintained  itself  in  power;— "No  less  than  eight 
□aval  officers  above  the  rank  of  lieutenant  had  stood 
contests  at  the  last  general  election  and  had  been  de- 
feated. Every  one  of  those  officers  had  since  boon 
placed  in  command.  Admiral  Ommaney,  who  had  con- 
tested Hampshire,  had  since  been  placed  in  command  of 
the  Lisbon ;  Lord  John  Churchill,  who  had  contested 
Woodstock,  now  commanded  tho  Druid ;  Captain  Plum- 
bridge,  the  candidate  for  Falmouth,  had  been  appointed 
to  the  Astroaa ;  and  Lord  Clarence  Paget,  the  candidate 
for  Southampton,  to  the  Howe.  Captain  Napier,  who 
stood  for  Greenwich,  now  commanded  the  Powerful ;  and 
Captain  Townshend,  who  contested  Tamworth,  had  been 
appointed  to  tho  Tyno."  Sir  James  Graham  then  made 
some  severe  remarks  upon  the  alleged  political  incon- 
sistencies of  some  members  of  the  Government,  and 
among  tho  rest  he  did  not  spare  Mr.  Macaulay. 

That  gentleman  immediately  rose  to  reply.  It  would 
bo  easy,  he  said,  to  answer  tho  personalities  of  which  he 
hod  been  the  object — to  recriminate  would  be  still  easier ; 
but  if  over  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  addressing  the 
House  on  matters  which  concerned  himself,  he  hoped  it 
would  not  be  on  an  occasion  when  the  dearest  interests  of 
the  country  were  staked  on  the  issue  of  the  debate.  "  He 
felt,  indeed,  with  the  most  intense  conviction,  that  in 


pleading  for  the  Government  to  which  be  belonged,  he 
was  pleading  for  the  dearest  interests  of  the  common  - 
wealth,  for  the  reformation  of  abuses,  and  for  tin  pre- 
servation of  august  and  venerable  institutions,  and  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people." 

Mr.  Macaulay  then  proceeded  to  denver  a  magnificent 
defence  of  the  Liberal  party  and  their  policy,  which 
deserves  to  be  ranked  with  the  best  of  Burke's  osations. 
Referring  to-  the  subjects  that  wero  open  questions,  Mr. 
Macaulay  said,  "Now,  if  on  account  of  this  differenee  of 
opinion,  the  House  should  consider  them  unworthy  of 
its  confidence,  than  no  government  for  many  years 
had  been  or  was  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  the  several  governments  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  of  Mr,  Fox,  of  Lord  Liverpool,  of  Mr,  Can- 
ning, and  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  all  had  open 
questions  of  the  greatest  moment.  The  question  of 
parliamentary  reform  was  an  open  question  With  the 
government  of  Mr.  Pitt :  Lord  Granville  was  opposed  to 
that  question,  yet  he  was  brought  into  the-  cabinet  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  favoured  it,  Mr.  Pitt  was  adverse;  to  the 
slave-trade,  while  a  defender  of  it,  Mr.  Dimdaa,  was  a 
member  of  his  government.  Mr.  Fox  in  the  same 
manner,  in  his  cabinets,  of  1793  and  1306,  had  open 
questions  of  similar  importance;  and  the  goveenstents 
of  Lord  Liverpool,  Mr.  Canning,  and  the  Dnke  of 
Wellington  left  as  an  open  question  Catholic  emanoipa- 
tioD,  which,  closely  oouneoted  as  it  waa  with  the  eseeu- 
tire  administration,  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  been  om  of 
the  last  questions  which  should  ever  have  been  left  open 
by  any  cabinet.  If  men,"  continued  the  right  hen- 
gentleman,  "were  to  be  deemed  disqualified  far  pbinsn  in 
the  councils  of  their  Sovereign,  because  they  exerted 
themselves  to  carry  the  Reform  Bill,  because  they 
appealed  to  the  people  to  support  that  bill,  because,  they 
employed  means  certainly  lying  within  the  verge  of  the 
law,  but  as  certainly  also  within  tho  confines  of  pru- 
dence, then  he  contended  no  men  in  this  empire  were 

»  completely  disqualified  for  office  than  the  noble 
lord  and  the  right  hon.  baronet.  He  altogether  denied 
the  assertion  which  he  hod  heard  over  and  over  again, 
that  a  government  that  countenanced,  or  did  not  dis- 
countenance, agitation  would  not  punish  rebellion.  There 

it  be  some  similarity  in  the  simple  act  between  the 
man  who  bled  and  the  man  who  stabbed,  but  was 
there  no  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  action  ? 
He  (Mr.  Macaulay)  did  not  believe  there  had  been 
one  instance  of  justifiable  insurrection  in  this  Country 

a  century  and  a  half.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
held  agitation  to  be  essential,  not  only  to  the  obtaining 
of  good  and  just  measures,  but  to  the  existence  of 
a  free  government  itself.  If  they  chose  to  adopt 
the  principle  of  Bishop  Horsiey,  that  the  people 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  laws  but  to  obey  them, 
then,  indeed,  they  might  deprecate  agitation;  but  in  a 
free  country  and  under  a  free  government,  the  de- 

ation  was  vain  and  untenable.    In  Russia,  if  a  man 

obtain  an  audience  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  or 
Count  Nesselrode,  and  can  produce  proof  that  certain 
views  he  entertains  are  sound,  certain  plans  he  proposes 
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would  be  attended  with  practical  benefit,  then,  indeed, 
without  agitation,  without  public  discussion,  with  a 
single  stroke  of  the  pen,  a  great  and  important  change  is 
at  once  effected.  Not  bo  in  this  country.  Here  the 
people  must  be  appealed  to — the  public  voice  must  be 
consulted.  In  saying  this,  he  did  not  defend  one  party 
alone,  he  was  defending  alike  both  the  great  parties  in 
the  House.  Had  they  not  heard  of  agitation  against 
the  Catholic  claims  P  Was  there  no  agitation  against 
the  poor  law  ?  Had  there  been  no  agitatii 
or  against  the  Catholic  privy  councillors?  But  to 
pass  from  questions  about  which  a  difference  of  opinion 
might  fairly  exist,  to  a  measure  upon  which  all  must 
agree — a  measure  of  the  proudest,  grandest  nature  that 
had  ever  received  the  sanction  of  the  legislature — the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade :  that,  he  contended,  never 
would  have  been  carried  without  agitation."  '. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  concluded  his  speech  as 
follows  r — 

' '  I  believe  that  if,  with  the  best  and  purest  intentions, 
tne  right  hon.  baronet  were  to  undertake  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country,  he  would  find  that  it  was  very  easy 
to  lose  the  confidence,  of  the  party  who  raised  him  to 
power,  but  very  difficult  indeed  to  gain  that  which  the 
present  Government  happily  possessed— tho confidence  of 
the  people  of  Ireland.  It  is  upon,  these  grounds,  and 
principally  upon  the  question  of  Ireland,  that  I  should 
be  inclined  to  rest  the  case  of  the  present  Ministry. 
Would  to  God  that  I  were  speaking  to  an  audience  that 
would  judge  this  great  controversy  fairly,  with  an  un- 
biassed mind,  and  as  it  will  be  judged  by  future  ages. 
The  passions  which  inflame  us,  the  sophistries  which 
delude  us,  will  not  last  for  ever.  The"  paroxysms  of 
faction  have  their  appointed  season ;  even  the  madness  of 
fanaticism  is  hut  for  a  day :  the  time  is  coming  when 
our  conflicts  will  be  to  others  as  the'  conflicts  of  our  fore- 
fathers are  to  us;  when  our  priests  who  convulse  the 
State,  our  politicians  who  make  a  stalking-horse  of  the 
Church,  will  be  no  more,  than  the  Harleys  and  Sache- 
verells  of  a  bygone  day;  and  when  will  be  told,  in 
language  very  different  from' that  which  now  draws 
forth  applause  at  Exeter  Hall,  the  story  of  these 
troubled-  years.  Then  it  will  be  said  that  there  was  a 
portion  of  the  empire  which  presented  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  rest :  not  that  it  was  doomed  to  sterility,  for 
the  soil  was  fruitful  and  well-watered — not  that  it 
wanted  facilities  for  commerce  and  trade,  for  its  coasts 
abounded  in  havens  marked  by  Nature  to  be  the  marts  of 
the  whole  world — not  that  the  people  were  too  proud  to 
improve  these  advantages,  or  too  pusillanimous  to  defend 
them,  for  in  endurance  of  toil  and  gallantry  of  spirit, 
they  were  conspicuous  amongst  the  nations — but  that 
the  bounty  of  Nature  was  rendered  unavailable  by  the 
tyranny  of  man.  Whether  the  result  of  this  debate  will 
be  victory  or  defeat,  I  know  not ;  but  I  know  that  there 
are  defeats  not  less  glorious  than  even  victory  itself,  and 
yet  I  have  seen  and  shared  in  some  glorious  victories. 
Those  were  proud  and  happy  days  when,  amidst  the 
praises  and  blessings  of  millions,  my  noble  friend  Lord 
John  Russell  led  us  on  in  the  great  struggle  for  the 


;  Reform  Bill;  when  hundreds  waited  around  our  doore  till 
sunrise  to  hear  the  tidings  of  our  success;  and  when  the 
great  cities  of  the  empire  poured  forth  their  populations 
on  the  highways  to  meet  the  mails  that  were  bringing 
from  the  capital  the  tidings  whether  the  battle  of  the 
people  was  lost  or  won.  Those  days  were  such  as  mj 
noble  Mend  cannot  hope  to  see  again.  Two  such 
triumphs  would  be  too  much  for  one  life.  But  perhaps 
there  still  awaits  him  a  less  pleasing,  a  lees  exhilarating, 
but  not  a  less  honourable  task — the  task  of  contending 
against  superior  numbers  through  years  of  discomfiture 
to  maintain  those  civil  liberties,  those  rights  of  conscience 
which  are  inseparably  associated  with  the  name  of  hia 
illustrious  house.  At  his  side  will  not  be  wanting  men 
who,  against  all  odds,  and  through  all  the  turns  of 
fortune,  amidst  evil  days  and  evil  tongues,  will  defend  to 
the  last  with  unabated  spirit  the  noble  principles  of 
Hilton  and  Locke.  He  may  bo  driven  from  office ;  he 
may  be  doomed  to  a  life  of  opposition ;  he  may  be  made 
the  mark  for  all  the  rancour  of  sects ;  he  may  be  exposed 
to  the  fury  of  a  Laud  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the 
fanaticism  of  a  'Praise-Qod-bare-bonea'  on  the  other; 
but  a  portion  of  the  praise  which  we  bestow  on  the  old 
martyrs  and  champions  of  freedom  will  not  he  refused 
by  posterity  to  .  those  who  have  in  these  our  dap 
endeavoured  to  bind  together  in  real  union  sects  and 
races  too  long  hostile  to  each  other,  and  to  efface,  by  the 
mild  influence  of  a  parental  government,  the  fearful 
traces  which  have  been  left  by  the  misrule  of  ages." 

Lord  Stanley  delivered  a  most  able  and  energetic 
speech  against  the  Government.  He  was  followed  by 
Lord  Morpeth,  who  repelled  with  equal  ability  his  attack 
upon  the  government  of  Ireland.  The  noble  lord  con- 
cluded a  most  effective  speech  with  the  following  appeal 
the  House :— ' '  Those  who  have  only  perused  what 
has  taken  place  here  during  this  debate  must  have  per- 
ceived sufficient  indications  of  a  great  difference  of 
opinion  amongst  members  of  the  Conservative  party. 
Again  and  again  they  repeat  that  argument  so  often 
urged,  that  in  the  month  of  May  last  we  declared  we 
id  not  possess  an  adequate  degree  of  the  confidence  of 
this  House.  That  is  true.  And  did  we  not  hear,  a  few 
nights  afterwards,'  the  right  hon.  baronet  (Sir  Robert 
Peel)  declare  that  if  he  undertook  the  government  of  the 
[try,  Ireland  would  be  the  chief  source  of  bis  diffi- 
culties f  And  do  you  think  that  in  the  intervening 
period  Ireland  has  been  bo  soothed  by  the  dulcet  strains 
of  sympathy  and  oonsolation  which  have  been  poured 
forth  through  all  your  organs,  and  from  all  your 
gatherings— do  you  think  that  the  mind  of  Ireland  his 
been  so  enlightened,  so  irradiated  by  the  glimpses  yo» 
have  let  fall  upon  her,  of  the  sentiments  you  enter- 
tain towards  her,  and  of  the  purposes  you  cherish 
her  behalf,  that  the  difficulties  to  which  the  right 
hon.  baronet  alluded  in  so  emphatic  a  manner  are 
removed?  that  the  dark  cloud  will  pass  away  which 
before  closed  round  his  accession  to  office,  and  open  an 
horizon  of  serenity  and  confidence  where  all  was  mistrust 
and  alienation  P  Have  there  been  no  indications  of  late 
from  England  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  from  Ireland  ? 
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Why,  since  you  gave  notice  of  this  motion,  bo  big  with 
menace  and  hostility,  what  has  been  the  confirmation 
given  by  all  the  coostituoncifis  which  had  in  the  nick  of 
time  to  be  consulted  P  And  the  self-same  verdict,  so  far 
as  the  vote  of  this  night  is  concerned,  has  been  returned 
from  the  most  different  bodies  of  men,  and  from  the 
most  distinct  ports  of  the  empire — from  a  great  suburban 
district  of  the  metropolis,  from  a  first-rate  seaport  town, 
from  the  crowded  manufactories  of  Birmingham,  from 
the  ducal  borough  of  Newark,  and  in  two  consecutive 
instances  from  the  enlightened  capital  of  Scotland.    We 


word,  to  consult  together  for  the  public  good — why,  we, 
as  a  party,  and  in  a  selfish  point  of  viow,  have  only  to 
bid  you  to  go  on :  to  stir  up,  or  rather  suffer  to  be 
stirred  up,  the  fierce  embers  of  past  intolerance,  to  re- 
illume  the  fires  of  expiring  bigotry,  and  scatter  the 
elements  of  mistrust  amid  the  inhabitants  of  the  same ' 
soil,  the  children  of  the  same  Creator.  And,  while  you 
adopt  this  course,  we,  on  the  contrary,  shall  put  our 
trust  in  the  increasing  spread  of  intelligence,  in  tho 
confirmed  sway  of  toleration,  and  in  the  returning  sense 
of  a  disabused  people." 


haD,"  continued  the  noble  lord,  "with  right  good-will, 
from  the  different  constituencies  which  have  been  con- 
salted,  their  commentary  on  the  motion  of  to-night. 
And  if  it  pleases  you  so  to  continue  it — if,  heedless  of 
the  better  part  which  is  still  open  to  you,  you  declino  to 
co-operate  in  tile  work  of  assisting  to  smooth  the  diffi- 
culties and  to  lessen  the  obstacles  which,  we  do  not  dream 
of  denying,  beset  and  impede  many  of  the  complicated 
relations  of  our  internal,  our  foreign,  and  our  colonial 
polioy — to  soothe  the  irritations  that  prevail  in  the  public 
mind — to  disarm  jealousies — to  allay  dissensions — in  one 
14S.— Ksw  Skhiw, 


Sir  Robert  Peel  withheld  his  confidence  from  the 
Ministry  on  every  ground  on  which  confidence  could  be 
withholden;  on  the  results  of  their  public  policy — on 
their  own  confessions  of  incompetency — on  the  testi- 
mony of  their  most  valued  friends — on  account  of  the 
constitution  of  their  Government — on  account  of  their 
measures — and  above  all,  on  account  of  the  principles 
thoy  were  now  forced  to  avow,  in  order  that  they  might 
retain  their  majority,  and  in  consequence,  their  offices. 
In  the  first  place,  the  right  honourable  baronet  pointed 
out  the  diversity  of  opinion  which  preYailed  in  the 
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Cabinet  oil  the  subject  of  the  ballot,  the  com  laws, 
and  other  great  questions;  be  also  tooVMi.  Macau]  ay 
to  task  for  preaching,  in  his  capacity  as  Cabinet  Minister, 
the  sacred  duty  of  agitation.  "  Sat  eves  supposing  that 
you  abstain  from  agitation,"  said  Sir  Robert  Fed,  "  and 
that,  to  prevent  collision  in  fho  Cabinet,  you  nsver  discuss 
either  the  corn  laws  or  the  ballot,  ox  any  otter  of  the 
open  questions,  what  answer  will  you  moke  to  your  con- 
stituents at  Edinburgh  P  Out  of  office,  you  declared 
yourself  in  favour  of  these  measures ;  in  office,  you 
repeated  the  assurance  that  you  were  faithful  to  your 
principles.  Was  it  not  the  fact  that  from  the  proud 
keep  of  Windsor  you  proclaimed  your  fidelity  to  them, 
not  for  the  gratification  of  any  personal  vanity,  bat 
from  the  firm  resolution  that  truth,  should  be  spakanin 
high  places,  and  that  from  the  palace  of  kings  the  com- 
fortable tidings  of  radical  reform  should  be  oenrayod  by 
a  voice  of  authority?"  This  was  an  ironical  aUueion  to 
a  circumstance  which  was  much  commented  on  at  the 
time  of  its  occurrence.  Mr.  Macaulay,  on  his  appoint- 
ment to  office,  hod  issued  an  address  to  his  constituents 
in  Edinburgh,  in  which  he  declared  his  adherents  to  the 
opinions  he  had  always  held,  especially  that  in  favour 
of  vote  by  ballot ;  and  as  he  was  at  the  time  oaa.  visit  to 
the  Queen,  he  dated  his  address  from 
Bir  Robert  Feel  concluded  a  powerful 
follows :— "  I  cannot  answer  the  question 
me,  what  principles  will  prevail  if  *  a 
ment  be  formed  ?  But  I  can  answer  fjr  i 
principles  I  profess  do  not 

shall  form  no  part.    It  may  bn  As*  bj-*»  MMMaV  af 
my  opinions  I  shall  f"r*Mt  tlfet 
under  mistaken  imj 
disposed  to  follow  me. 
drawol  of  that  oonfidessst;  Wtl' 
to  incur  the  penalty  ai  it 
it  under   false   j  n  Imn— ,  sst  MoV 
which  silence  on  my  fact  MJo)£  * 
case,  I  shall  not  seek  WsMMfaaMia  *ibaaaaaai,]MM  af 
confidence  on  this  aid*  Sta  Saw  Tij  Has  aAfciaj 
to  conciliate   the    supjeet  of  ti»  other;  ink  1 
steadily  persevere  in  tile,  win  wliiili  Ilsn  unsC 
pursued  since  the  passing  of  the  Bsfi—  VH,  ec 
with  the  substantial  power  which  I  shall  yet 
indifibrent  as  to  office,  so  far  as  personal  reelings  or 
personal  objects  are  concerned;  ready,  if  required,  to 
undertake  it,  whatever  its  difficulties;  refusing  to  accept 
it  on  conditions  inconsistent  with  personal  honour ;  dis- 
daining to  hold  it  by  such  a  tenure  as  that  by  which  it  is 
at  present  held.     Every  stimulus  to  continued  exertion 
will  remain  ;  every  distinction  that  my  ambition  aspires 
to  will  be  gained.  I  shaU  have  the  cordial  co-operation  of 
many  friends  whom  I  honour  and  esteem,  and  with  whom 
I  have  acted  from  my  first  entrance  into  the  troubled 
career  of  political  life ;  and  above  all  other  encourage- 
ments, I  shall  have  the  proud  satisfaction  of  acting  in 
entire  and  cordial  concert  with  that  illustrious  man  on 
whose  right  hand  I  have  stood  throughout  the  varying 
fortunes  of  the  great  contests  of  recent  years,  who  is 
still  devoting  his  faculties,  unimpaired  by  time,  to  the 


of  a  grateful  country,  and  achieving  a  Deputation 
asftatataeman  not  inferior  to  his  pre-eminent  fame  as  a 
wtiTTvyr.  through  the  jotftfiUB  of  the  same  qualities,  as 
race  in  their  separate  excellence  as  wonderful  in  their 
combination,  and  which  ensured  his  military  triumphs — > 
the  Bam&afluteness,  the  same  sagacity,  the  same  patience, 
the  Bane  true  courage,  the  love  of  justice,  the  lore  of 
truth,  the  noble  simplicity  of  rmnd  without  Dear  and 
without  reproach.  Encouraged  by  soot  an  example, 
and  supported  by  such  aid,  holding  opinions  which  I 
believe,  to  be  the  opinions  of  the  vast  majority  of  those 
itelligent  and  powerful  classes  which  used  to  influence, 
and  ought  to  influence,  the  constitution  and  the  march 
of  governments — the  clergy,  the  magistracy,  the  com- 
mercial abases,  the  yeomanry  of  this  country — I  can 
that  such  opinions  are  incapable  of 
practical  esMBution ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  of  this  I  am 
that  s«m  opinions  must  so  far  prevail,  that  he  who 
holds  them  wall  be  enabled  effectually  to  assist  you  (the 
Goverasnantja  whenever  you  resolve  to  refuse  improper 
and  dangersaw  concessions;  and  if  you  are  inclined 
yourself  to  make  them,  to  offer  those  impediments  to 
your  downward  progress  which  yon  may  call  obstruc- 
ts public  business,  but  which  the  country  will 
consider  the  real  guarantee  that  this  free  and  limited 
monarchy  shall  not  be  converted,  through  the  folly  or 
of  its  rulers,  into  on  unqualified  and  unmiti- 
jsMAHOcracy." 

~  Russell  wound  up  this  great  debate  with  a 

power,  in  which  he  defended  himself 
that  had  been  made  upon  him 
He  thus  summed  up  the  effects 
the  last  four  years: — "  If  there 
of  the  empire  which  had 
of  Belgium  had  been 
l — if  England  had 
if  the  Basque  Fro- 
at  length  as 
■a*  «n  ry  of  returning  tranquillity, 
•ad  happiness,  ho  did  think 
upon  to  pronounce  an 
ssnduct  of  affairs,  in  giving 
epimL  that  Hm»  eoght  not  to  leave  out  of 
view  tlinso  ■■!  J  isBjssHssrt  interests  upon  which  not  a 
syllable  had  been  uttswed,  nor  forget  that  the  Govern- 
ment hod  never  betrayed  its  duty,  or  neglected  to  pur- 
sue the  policy  essential  to  the  interests  of  the  country, 
Ithsd  been  said  by  the  noble  lord  (Stanley)  opposite  that 
they  were  utterly  inefficient  as  regards  measures  of  le- 
gislation. Now,  obstructed  as  they  had  been  by  a  large 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  a  very  decided 
majority  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  (Lord  John)  thought 
that  during  the  four  years  which  had  elapsed  since  1835, 
the  legislative  measures  proposed  and  carried  by  Go- 
vernment were  neither  few  nor  unimportant.  Ho  main- 
tained that  there  was  scarcely  a  time  to  be  found  of 
equal  duration  in  which  measures  of  more  importance 
had  been  carried.  In  183S  was  passed  an  act  reforming 
altogether  the  municipal  corporations  of  the  country, 
placing  them  oil  upon  a  new  foundation,  admitting 
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popular  control,  and  regulating  all  the  affairs  with  the 
greatest  minuteness.  In  another  year  there  were  im- 
portant questions  with  regard  to  the  Church.  At  that 
time  there  was  one  bishop,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Bishop 
of  Durham,  with  £22,000  a  year,  and  another  bishop 
with  only  £300  a  year.  The  wants  of  the  poorer  bishops 
were  then  made  up  by  deaneries,  and  other  lucra- 
tive offices  in  the  Church.  There  were  likewise  plurali- 
ties to  the  greatest  extent.  He  remembered  finding,  in 
a  cataloguo  of  the  benefices  of  the  Church,  that  sixteen 
persons  were  holding  sixty-five  different  species  of 
ecclesiastical  preferments.  Measures  were,  in  conse- 
quence, taken  by  the  Government  to  prevent  any 
clergyman  from  holding  more  than  two  pieces  of 
preferment  of  any  benefices  more  than  two  miles  apart. 
He  thought  that  act  was  one  of  tho  greatest  impor- 
tance that  had  been  passed  since  the  Revolution,  perhaps 
since  tho  Reformation.  There  were  likewise  acts  intro- 
duced by  the  same  administration  for  the  registration  of 
births  and  marriages,  by  which  the  Dissenters  i 
allowed  what  they  never  had  before— the  privilege  of 
being  married  according  to  their  own  forms.  And  he 
might  add,  also,  another  act  passed  for  the  introduction 
of  a  poor  law  into  Ireland;  and  an  act  for  the  settle- 
ment of  tithes  in  England,  by  which  agriculture  was 
promoted,  and  the  clergy  benefited  to  a  great  extent. 
It  was  upon  these  grounds,  Lord  John  Russell  con- 
tended, that  the  Opposition  had  not  mode  out  then-  cose 
against  Government.  The  House  then  divided— ayes, 
287 ;  noes,  308:  majority  for  the  Government,  21. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

The  Queen*!  Marriage— The  FrocMalon—  The  Ceremony— Rtcoptlon  of  thi 
Queen  ud  Prince  Albert  at  Windsor— Then:  Return  to  Bucklngharr 
PnUee— Attempted  AM*nU-U1on  of  the  Queen— Pnblic  ExelUmem 
canted  by  I  hie  Event— Aireet  of  the  Asauiln,  Edwnrd  Oxford— Eilrn- 
ordiaary  Demonstration"  of  Loyeltj— Trial  of  Oxford  for  High  Treason 
— Froofa  of  the  Pfhmner'l  Imenlty— The  Jury  found  the  Frlaoner 
"  Guilty,  he  being  it  the  wme  tln»  Inline." 

The  Queen's  marriage  has  been  referred  te  in  connec- 
tion with  the  proceedings  in  Parliament.  The  details  of 
that  interesting  event,  and  other  incidents  affecting  Her 
Majesty's  happiness  which  occurred  during  the  year,  will 
now  be  reoorded.  Although  the  Chapel  Royal  had  been 
specially  fitted  up  for  the  royal  wedding,  so  as  to  afford 
as  ample  accommodation  as  possible,  numbers  who  had 
even  high  claims  to  be  present  were  nnable  to  obtain 
admission. 

The  royal  party  assembled  in  the  morning  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  whence  it  had  been  arranged  that  the 
members  of  Her  Majesty's  family  and  those  of  Prince 
Albert's,  accompanied  by  the  officers  of  state,  should 
proceed  to  St.  James's  Palace.  The  entire  route  along 
which  the  royal  cortege  was  to  pass  was  lined  by  the 
Horse  Guards,  while  the  trumpeters,  in  their  state 
uniforms,  were  stationed  at  intervals,  to  announce  the 
approach  of  the  royal  bride  and  bridegroom.  First, 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Her  Majesty's  house- 
hold, in  seven  royal  carriages,  arrived  at  the  garden 
entrance  of  St.  James's  Palace ;  and  then  followed  tb.e 


splendid  state  coach  containing  Her  Majesty,  Her 
Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  the  Mistress  of 
the  Robes.  The  closet  behind  the  throne  room  bad 
been  draped  with  silk,  and  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
the  Queen.  There  Her  Majesty,  attended  by  her  maids 
of  honour,  train-bearers,  and  bridesmaids,  remained 
until  the  Lord  Chamberlain  of  her  household  marshalled 
the  procession  to  the  Chapel  Royal.  Soon  after  Her 
Majesty  hod  entered  the  closet,  the  clash  of  "  presented 
arms,"  the  roll  of  drums  and  nourish  of  trumpets  out- 
side, told  that  the  bridegroom  had  arrived.  Before  His 
Royal  Highness  walked  his  gentlemen  of  honour,  two 
heralds,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  the  Vice- Chamber. 
lain  of  Her  Majesty's  household,  &o.,  and  he  was  sup 
ported  on  either  side  by  the  Duke  and  the  Hereditary 
Prince  of  SaxeCoburg  and  Gotha.  Loud  and  enthusiastic 
applause  and  waving  of  handkerchiefs  greeted  the  bride- 
groom and  his  supporters  along  the  route.  He  wore  the 
uniform  of  an  English  field-marshal,  and  the  insignia 
of  the  Order  of  tho  Garter,  the  collar  of  the  order  being 
fastened  on  either  shoulder  with  a  rosette  of  white 
ribbon ;  in  his  hand  he  carried  the  sacred  volume,  bound 
in  green  velvet,  and  clasped  witb  gold. 

When  the  bridegroom  ascended  the  altar  steps,  every 
eye  was  fixed  upon  him ;  and  there  the  noble  bearing 
and  calm  thoughtful  face  won  for  Prinoo  Albert  the 
first  expression  of  a  courtly  admiration,  which  has 
since  ripened  into  a  nation's  love.  There  was  a  mo- 
ment of  expectation  while  the  Prince,  standing  at  the 
rails,  awaited  the  coming  of  the  royal  bride ;  but  soon 
the  nourish  of  trumpets  on  the  grand  staircase  gave 
notice  of  Her  Majesty's  approach,  and  every  head  was 
turned  towards  the  entrance.  The  royal  household 
walked  first,  then  the  members  of  tho  royal  family, 
and  next  before  the  bride  Lord  Viscount  Melbourne, 
bearing  the  great  sword  of  state  in  its  rich  velvet 
scabbard.  Her  Majesty's  dress  was  of  white  satin, 
trimmed  with  orange  blossoms ;  her  wreath  was  com- 
posed of  the  same  kind  of  flowers,  and  covered  with  a  voil 
of  rich  Honiton  lace;  she  also  wore  the  ribbon,  collar,  and 
star  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  her  splendid  train 
was  borne  by  twelve  unmarried  ladies,  selected  from  the 
flower  of  the  English  nobility.  Slowly,  amid  the  flourish 
of  trumpets,  the  bridal  procession  passed  towards  the 
chancel,  and  then  the  Queen  and  her  royal  bridegroom 
stood  side  by  side  before  the  altar.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  performed  the  ceremony — his  Grace's  pure 
white  lawn  and  black  rochet  contrasting  well  with  all 
the  gorgeous  uniforms  and  bejewelled  dresses  that 
thronged  outside  the  rails.  As  the  service  was  pro- 
ceeded with,  the  stillness  of  the  distinguished  company 
present  became  BVory  instant  more  intense,  till,  at  last, 
not  even  the  rustle  of  a  lady's  dross,  or  the  clink  of  an 
officer's  spur,  broke  the  silence,  as  the  clear,  musical 
voice,  for  which  Her  Majesty  has  over  been  remarkable, 
was  heard  in  the  remotest  corner  of  the  chapel,  pro- 
mising, in  tones  of  thrilling  pathos,  "  to  love,  cherish, 
and  to  obey  till  death  us  do  port." 

IAt  a  quarter  to  one  o'clock  tho  ring  was  placed  upon 
Her  Majesty's  finger;  outside,  the  guns  thundered  forth 
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the  intelligence ;  but  their  laud  booming  was  nearly 
drowned  by  the  long-continued  shouts  of  acclamation 
which  arose  from  the  thousands  who  thronged  the  park. 
At  the  conclusion  of  tho  service  the  Queen  Dowager  cor- 
dially embraced  and  kissed  the  bride,  and  the  Prince 
acknowledged  Queen  Adelaide's  congratulations  by 
kissing  her  hand.  The  bride  and  her  royal  consort 
droyo  at  onoe  to  Buckingham  Palace,  and  the  noble 
assembly,  who  had  witnessed  the  ceremony,  retired. 
After  a  splendid  dijeuner  at  Buckingham  Palace,  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  took  their  departure  for  'Windsor 
Caatle.  The  sun  shone  out  in  cloudless  lustre  just  at 
the  moment  of  their  leaving  the  gateway ;  the  vast  con- 
course of  people  assembled  outside  the  palace  hailed  this 
as  a  happy  omen,  and  as  the  carriage  containing  the 
royal  pair  drove  off,  the  air  was  rent  with  the  moat 
enthusiastic  cheering. 

At  Windsor  everything  that  ingenuity  could  de- 
vise had  been  done  to  give  expression  to  the  loyal 
feelings  of  the  inhabitants — every  house  was  decorated 
from  roof  to  ground-fioor  with  evergreens  and  flags,  and 
all  the  windows  blazed  with  illuminations.  Her  Majesty 
and  the  Prince,  as  they  drove  through  the  dense  masses 
that  thronged  the  streets  leading  to  the  castle,  repeatedly 
acknowledged  the  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  good- 
will and  loyalty  with  which  they  were  recerrod. 

Throughout  the  entire  country  the  day  was  kept  as  a 
festival.  The  inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns  lighted  up 
their  windows,  and  in  the  country  tar-barrels  and  bon- 
fires blazed  from  every  hill.  In  London  the  chief 
nobility,  the  leaders  of  political  parties  in  both  Houses, 
and  the  great  Government  officials,  gave  State  banquets 
to  celebrate  the  auspicious  event,  and  in  many  a 
humble  home  throughout  the  land  the  people  drank 
heartily  "  to  the  happiness  of  the  royal  pair," 

The  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  remained  at  Windsor 
Castle  until  the  Mth,  riding  out  in  the  park  in  the  day- 
time, and  entertaining  a  small  circle  at  dinner.  On 
Friday  they  returned  quietly  to  Buckingham  Palace. 

About  four  months  passed  happily  away,  when  an- 
other event  occurred  which  was  very  near  furnishing 
a  startling  illustration  of  the  truth  that  there  la  no 
Certain  tenure  of  human  happiness,  and  that  the  highest 
earthly  felicity  may  be  in  a  moment  destroyed  by  an 
occurrence  over  which  even  royalty  can  have  no  con- 
trol On  the  night  of  Wednesday,  the  10th  of  June, 
London  was  agitated  by  a  report  of  an  attempt  upon  Qia 
Ufe  of  the  Queen.  A  groat  variety  of  rumours,  many  of 
them  contradictory,  were  quickly  circulated  in  conver- 
sation, and  in  late  editions  of  the  evening  papers.  Next 
day  an  investigation  took  place  at  the  Home  Office,  from 
which  the  public  and  the  reporters  of  the  daily  press 
were  excluded.  The  following  are  the  facts  as  they 
were  recorded  in  the  "Annual  Register:"— " At  a 
quarter  past  six  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  Queen, 
accompanied  by  Prince  Albert,  left  Buckingham  Palace, 
in  a  very  low,  open  phaeton,  drawn  by  four  bays,  to 
take  their  customary  drive  in  Hyde  lark  before  dinner, 
Colonel  Buckley  and  Sir  Edward  Bowater  attending  as 
equerries.     Had  the  Quean  sat  upon  the  right  of  the 


Prince,  as  she  usually  did,  she  wim  , 
to  the  open  railing  of  the  Green  P-tr*  , 
atitution  Hill;  but  she  had  on  that  ov  . 
place  on  the  left,  next  to  the  long  h. 
carriage  had  proceeded  a  short  diata.n 
when  a  young  man,  who  had  been  b'.u 
back  to  the  Green  Park  fence,  ad  van-,  t 
yards  of  tike  carriage,  and  deLbci.. 
Queen,  The  shot,  happily,  did  not  U  . 
postilions  paused  for  an  instant.  Tuc 
them,  in  a  loud  voice,  to  drive  on.  '  ■ 
other!"  exclaimed  the  assassin,  who  dim!, 
pistol,  aimed  at  the  carriage,  which  »;«> 
less.  The  Queen  and  the  Prince  went  a 
Park  Corner,  and  then  turned  to  the  Duche*  of  Kent's 
mansion,  in  Belgrave  Square.  Meanwhile,  the  assassin 
remained  near  the  spot,  leaning  against  the  park  fence, 
with  the  weapons  in  his  hand.  Several  persons  laid 
hold  of  him,  and  he  was  conveyed  by  two  policemen  to 
the  Gardener's  Lane  station-house.  After  staying  a  short 
time  with  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  in  Belgrave  Square,  the 
Queen  and  her  husband  proceeded  to  Hyde  Park,  where 
on  immense  concourse  of  persons,  of  all  ranks  and  both 
sexes,  had  congregated.  The  reception  of  the  royal  pair 
was  so  enthusiastic  as  almost  to  overpower  the  self- 
possession  of  the  Queen,  while  Prince  Albert's  counte- 
nance, alternately  pale  and  crimson,  betrayed  tho 
strength  of  his  emotions.  They  soon  returned  to  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  attended  by  a  vast  number  of  the  no- 
bility and  gentry,  in  carriages  and  on  horseback.  A 
multitude  of  persons  collected  at  the  entrance  to  the 
palace,  and  vehemently  cheered  the  Queen,  who, 
though  pale  and  agitated,  repeatedly  bowed  and  smiled 
in  return.  It  is  said  that  on  reaching  her  apartments 
the  Queen  found  relief  in  a  flood  of  tears,  but  she  re- 
covered herself  so  as  to  appear  ae  usual  at  the  dinner- 
table.  Persons  of  distinction  flocked  to  the  palace  to 
make  inquiries,  and  to  all  the  gratifying  assurance  was 
given  that  no  bad  consequences  to  the  Queen's  health 
were  likely  to  ensue  from  the  shock. 

The  prisoner's  name  was  Edward  Oxford.  He  was 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  of  an  unprepossess- 
ing countenance.  He  was  a  native  of  Birmingham, 
which  town  he  bad  left  nine  years  before.  He 
was  last  employed  at  a  public-house,  "  The  Hog  in  the 
Pond,"  Oxford  Street,  comer  of  South  Molten  Street. 
He  had  bought  a  pair  of  pistols  at  a  shooting  gallery, 
where  he  had  for  some  time  practised  firing.  The  pri- 
soner was  removed  to  the  Home  Office  for  examination 
on  Thursday,  The  place  was  literally  besieged  witb 
ladies  and  gentlemen  wishing  to  be  allowed  to  state 
what  they  saw.  The  examination  was  conducted  by 
Lord  Normanby,  the  Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Fox  Manle, 
Under  Secretary,  Mr.  Mark  Philips,  and  Mr.  Hall,  of 
Bow  Street ;  the  Attorney-General,  the  Lord  Ohambex- 
lain,  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Household  being  also 
present.  The  result  was  the  prisoner's  committal  to 
Newgate  for  high  treason.  The  police  spent  hours  in 
searching  for  a  ballet,  but  could  find  nous. 

The  loyal  excitement  consequent  upon  this  o 
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tu  unbounded.  The  following  day,  when  the  Queen 
and  the  Prince  took  their  drive  in  tie  park,  the  crowd 
was  immense,  end  the  cheering  meet  enthusiastic. 
Hundreds  of  ladies  sod  gentlemen  on  horseback  accom- 
panied them,  like  a  body-guard,  while  tie  law  of  car- 
riages catting  at  Buckingham  Palace  extended  a  can' 
siderable  way  down  the  Mall.  On  the  ISfh,  the  calls  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry — in  carriages,  on  horseback,  and 
on  foot — who  entered  their  names  in  the  viertenV  book, 
were  inaessant.  Thousands  of  people  assembled  before 
the  palace.  About  twelve  o'clock  the  sheriffs  of  London, 
and  other  ctvio  functionaries,  arrived,  in  four  carriages, 
to  ascertain  when  it  would  be  Her  Majesty1  a  pleasure  to. 
receive  the  addresses  of  the  Common  Council.  The 
Cabinet  Ministers,  and  the  chief  officers  of  the  household, 
arrived  in  quick  sueoession  through  the  south  gate.  At 
two  o'clock  the  state  carriage  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  entered  the  court,  followed  by  100 
carriages,  filled  with  meiubers  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Never  before,  it  is  said,  was  die  Speaker  followed  by  so 
numerous  a  oortige  on  the  occasion  of  presenting  an 
address.  As  soon  as  the  carriages  of  the  Commons  had 
left  the  court,  the  procession  of  the  Lords  began  to  enter; 
the  barons  first,  and  then  the  other  peers,  rising  in  rank 
to  the  royal  Dukes  of  Sussex  and  Cambridge,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  bringing  up  the  rear.  There  were  eighty-one 
carriages  in  the  peers'  procession,  which  was  brilliant 
and  imposing  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  Many  of  the 
lords  wore  splendid  uniforms,  and  decorations  of  various 
orders ;  the  Duke  of  Wellington  especially.  The  pro- 
cession of  the  Commons  passed  with  little  notice  from 
the  crowd ;  but  on  the  Duke's  appearance  the  cheering 
was  enthusiastic  and  universal ;  the  Dukes  of  Sussex 
and  Cambridge  were  also  cheered.  'Whilst  the  lords 
were  alighting  from  their  carriages,  the  grand  terrace  in 
front  of  the  palace  was  crowded  with  distinguished  per- 
sons in  brilliant  costumes.  The  Queen  received  the 
address  on  the  throne.  The  Lord  Chancellor  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  advanced  side  by 
aide.  The  Dukes  of  Sussex  and  Cambridge  walked  in  a 
line  with  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  peers  and  Commons 
following.  Prince  Albert  stood  on  the  left  of  the  throne, 
the  great  officers  of  state  and  of  the  household  on  the 
right.  The  Lord  Chancellor  read  the  address,  which 
was  graciously  received  by  Her  Majesty. 

The  trial  of  Edward  Oxford  for  high  treason  was  com- 
menced hi  the  Central  Criminal  Court  on  Thursday, 
July  9th,  and  ended  on  the  following  day.  The  judges 
were  Lord  Donman,  Baron  Aldarson,  and  Justice  Patteson. 
The  counsel  for  the  Crown  were  the  Attorney  and  Soli- 
citor-General, SirP.PoHock,andMr.'Wightnian;  for  the 
prisoner,  Mr.  Sidney  Taylor  and  Mr.  Bodkin,  The  in- 
dictment having  been  read,  the  prisoner,  on  the  usual 
question,  "  Guilty  or  not  guiltyP"  being  put,  answered, 
"  Not  guuty."  The  Attorney-General  stated  the  case 
for  the  prosecution.  He  expressed  his  satis&ction  that 
the  gentlemen  plaoed  in  the  jury-box  possessed  the 
entire  confidence  of  both  parties,  indicated  by  the  &ct 
that  no  challenge  had  been  given.  He  explained  tliat 
the  trial  would  be  conducted  in  the  manner  prescribed. 


by  an  Act  paseed  in  the  fortieth  year  of  King  George  III.'s 
reign ;  which  provided  that  where  the  overt  act  of 
treason  was  a  direct  attack  upon  the  life  of  the  Sove- 
reign, the  trial  should  be  conducted  as  common  trials  for 
murder.  This  act  only  gave  the  life  of  the  Sovereign 
die  protection  enjoyed  by  the  meanest  of  his  subjects, 
and  did  away  -with  the  necessity  of  two  witnesses  to  the 
overt  act,  and  other  forms  very  proper  to  be  observed  in 
oases  of  a  political  character.  He  understood  from  the 
affidavit  on  which  the  motion  for  the  postponement  of  the 
trial  had  "boon  granted,  that  a  plea  of  insanity  would  be 
raised.  Two  questions  would  then  arise— first,  whether 
supposing  the  prisoner  to  be  accountable  for  his  actions, 
he  was  guilty  of  the  offence  hud  to  his  charge ;  and 
secondly,  whether,  at  the  time  he  committed  the  act,  he 
was  accountable  to  the  law  for  his  actions.  The  burden 
of  proof  in  the  first  case  rested  ontirsiy  with  the  prosecu- 
tor; for  the  prisoner  was  presumed  to  be  perfectly 
innocent  until  his  guilt  was  established  by  clear  and 
unquestionable  testimony.  And  unless  tile  jury  dis- 
believed the  witnesses  he  should  call,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the 
prisoner  was  guilty.  The  Attorney-General  then  pro- 
ceeded to  state  some  of  the  circumstances  of  Oxford's  lift 
up  to  the  time  of  the  alleged  treason.  The  prisoner,  the 
jury  would  perceive,  was  a  very  young  man,  about 
eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age,  though,  from  his 
appearance,  it  would  hardly  be  supposed  that  he  had 
reached  that  age.  It  would  appear  that  he  was  born,  as 
he  understood,  at  Birmingham,  but  came  when  very 
young  to  London.  He  went  to  school  in  Lambeth,  and 
had  since  been  in  the  service  of  several  publicans  in  the 
capacity  of  barman.  It  would  appear  that  he  had 
deliberately  formed  a  plan  to  make  an  attempt  upon  the 
life  of  the  Sovereign.  On  the  4th  of  May  in  this  present 
year,  when  ho  was  living  at  his  lodging,  he  bought  a 
pair  of  pistols  from  a  person  of  the  name  of  Hayes, 
living  in  Blaokfriars  Road,  for  the  sum  of  &% ;  at  the 
same  time  he  also  bought  a  powder-flask.  It  would 
also  appear  in  evidence  that  he  practised  shooting  at  a 
shooting  gallery  in  Leicester  Square,  at  another  in  the 
Strand,  and  at  another  at  the  west  end  of  the  town.  On 
'Wednesday,  the  3rd  of  June,  just  one  week  before  the 
day  named  in  the  indictment,  he  went  to  a  shop  kept  by 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Gray,  with  whom  the  prisoner 
had  formerly  been  a  schoolfellow,  and  who  resides  in 
Bridge  Road,  Lambeth,  and  there  he  bought  half  a 
hundred  copper  caps  to  use  in  firing  pistols.  He  asked 
Gray  at  the  same  time  where  he  oould  buy  eome  bullets. 
He  was  told  where  bullets  were  to  be  had,  and  he  said 
himself  that  he  had  some  gunpowder.  On  the  evening 
of  Tuesday,  the  9th  of  June,  he  was  seen  with  a  pistol 
which  he  himself  stated  to  be  loaded ;  and  when  he  was 
asked  what  he  meant  to  do  with  it,  he  refused  to  tell, 
but  said  he  had  been  firing  at  a  target.  The  Attorney- 
General  then  cams  to  "Wednesday,  the  10th  of  June,  and 
gave  a  recital  of  the  incidents  connected  with  the  at- 
tempt on  Her  Majoaty'e  life,  adding  that  when  the 
second  shot  was  fired,  a  man  named  Lowe  immediately 
rushed  across,  seized  Oxford,  and  took  his  pistol  from 
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him.  This  man  was,  for  the  moment,  believed  to  be  the 
offender  by  anothor  individual,  who  cried,  "Why,  you 
confounded  rascal,  how  dare  you  shoot  at  out  Queen  ? 
Upon  which  the  prisoner  said,  "  It  was  I  who  shot  at 
her."  Proofs  were  given  that  ho  had  purchased  balls, 
and  some  witnesses  declared  that  thoy  heard  them  whiz- 
zing past.  On  his  examination  before  the  Privy  Council, 
Oxford  had  voluntarily  made  the  following  singular  state- 
ment :  "  A  groat  many  witnesses  against  me.  Some  say 
that  I  shot  with  my  left,  others  with  my  right  hand, 
They  vary  as  to  the  distance.  After  I  fired  the  first 
pistol.  Prince  Albert  got  up  as  if  he  would  jump  out  of 
the  carriage,  and  eat  down  again,  as  if  he  thought  better 
of  it.     This  is  all  I  shall  say  at  present." 

A  bullet-mould,  powder-flask,  and  other  articles 
were  found  at  Oxford's  lodgings,  else  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  a  supposed  secret  society.  The  defence 
set  up  was  a  plea  of  insanity,  and  Mr.  Taylor,  his 
counsel,  referring  to  the  statement  that  Oxford  be- 
longed to  such  a  society,  said  it  had  been  clearly 
proved  that  no  such  society  was  in  existence.  He  was 
quite  sure  that  if  there  were,  it  would  be  dragged  to 
light  by  the  police.  All  the  papers  produced  hod  been 
written  by  the  prisoner  himself,  and  were  the  creations 
of  his  own  foolish  fancy.  He  asked  the  jury  if  they  con- 
sidered that  if,  with  all  the  boundless  wealth  and  influence 
of  the  Government  to  procure  evidence  and  information, 
thay  failed  to  produce  evidence  of  a  treasonable  nature, 
had  ho  not  a  right  to  say  that  no  such  evidence  could  be 
obtained,  and  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  labouring 
under  a  mental  delusion  P  He  went  in  the  most  public 
manner  to  commit  the  outrage,  taking  no  precautions 
for  his  escape,  not  even  standing  inside  of  the  railing. 
He  avowed  the  deed,  stood  firm,  and  surrendered  him- 
self up  at  once  to  await  the  consequences.  Could  any 
sane  man  have  so  acted  ? 

Witnesses  for  the  defence  depesed  that  madness  was 
hereditary  in  the  family.  .  His  grandfather  had  been 
raging  mad;  his  father  hod  often  threatened  to  commit 
suicide,  and  on  one  occasion  threw  a  bundle  of  bank 
notes  into  the  fire,  and  watched  them  till  they  wcro  con- 
sumed. The  prisoner's  mother  stated  that  her  husband 
was  a  gold-chaser  by  trade,  and  could  earn  twenty  guineas 
a  week.  He  bought  a  horse  on  one  occasion,  and  used 
■to  lead  it  about  the  parlour.  Ho  bit  his  wife  with  a 
quart  pot  on  the  head,  and  when  she  was  in  distress  for 
money,  he  used  to  laugh.  On  one  occasion  ho  sold  off 
all  the  furniture  of  his  house,  and  went  to  Dublin  to 
spend  the  monoy.  The  prisoner,  her  son,  was  always 
subject  to  fits  of  crying  and  of  passion.  Ho  was  fond  of 
handling  fire-arms.  On  several  occasions  he  presented 
a  pistol  at  his  mother,  and  on  one  occasion  he  struck  her 
a  blow  across  the  face. 

Dr.  John  Conolly,  physician  to  the  Hanwell  Lunatic 
Asylum,  who  hod  800  patients  under  his  care,  deposed 
that  he  had  conversed  with  the  prisoner,  and  considered 
him  of  unsound  mind.  Dr.  Chowne,  physician  to  the 
Charing  Cross  Hospital,  and  Surgeon  Clarke,  gave  similar 
testimony.  The  Solicitor-General,  in  reply,  dissected 
the  evidence  for  the  prisoner's  insanity,  contrasting  it 


with  the  facts  which  indicated  a  dear  intellect  and 
remarkable  self-possession. 

The  Chief  Justice  Denman  then  charged  the  jury. 
He  cautioned  them  against  the  dangerous  doctrine  that 
the  commission  of  a  great  crime  without  an  apparent 
motive  was  in  itself  a  proof  of  insanity.  With  regard  to 
the  motive,  a  love  of  notoriety  had  been  suggested ;  but 
might  not  this  absurd  sort  of  love  of  notoriety  have  been 
as  well  gratified  by  firing  pistols  unloaded  as  loaded  ? 

The  jury,  having  been  absent  from  the  court  about 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  returned  the  following  special 
verdict:—"  We  find  the  prisoner,  Edward  Oxford,  guilty 
of  discharging  the  contents  of  two  pistols,  but  whether 
or  not.  they  were  loaded  with  ball  has  not  been  satis- 
factorily proved  to  us,  ho  being  of  unsound  mind  at  the 
tune."  An  argument  followed  between  counsel  as  to 
whether  this  verdict  amounted  to  an  absolute  acquittal, 
or  an  acquittal  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  Lord  Denman 
said  that  the  jury  were  in  a  mistake.  It  was  necessary 
that  they  should  form  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
pistols  were  loaded  with  bullets  or  not ;  but  it  appeared 
they  had  not  applied  their  minds  to  that  point,  and 
therefore  it  would  be  uecessary  that  they  should  again 
retire,  and  say  aye  or  no.  Did  the  prisoner  fire  a  pistol 
loaded  with  ball  at  the  Queen  ?  After  considerable  dis- 
cussion upon  the  point,  the  jury  again  retired  to  consider 
their  verdict.  During  their  absence  the  question  wis 
again  argued,  and  it  appeared  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
judges  that  the  jury  were  bound  to  return  a  verdict  of 
"guilty"  or  "not  guilty"  upon  the  evidence  brought 
before  them.  After  an  absence  of  an  hour  they  returned 
into  court,  finding  the  prisoner  ' '  guilty,  he  being  at  the 
same  time  insane."  The  sentence  was  that  he  should  be 
imprisoned  during  Her  Majesty's  pleasure,  according 
to  the  Act,  40  George  III.,  providing  for  cases  where 
os  were  committed  by  insane  persons. 


CHAPTER  XLVHI. 

Ruptura  with  Cblns-Onr  Commercial  Eolations  with  thai  Conntri- 
Opmlng  of  the  Tmdf— The  Opium  Trads-BmnggUnn:— Conmlstlor* 
Lin -Destruction  of  Opium— trad*  wllh  England  abac-Intel)-  forbidden 
— Blockade  of  Cuilon—Stlmre  lit  Chuwn— Sir  JamesGrahaul'l  Rito- 
lutlous  on  oar  Commercial  Relations  with  Chins -Importance  o.f  Mr 
Trade  with  China— TaM  ReaoarOM  of  the  Chines*  Empire-  -Chinas 
Jealouey  or  England— The  Miseries  of  a  Chinese  War— Cherg" 
efa'Dat  (he  OOTernrnout  for  their  Conduct  In  relation  to  China-An- 
swered by  Mr.  Macula?— The  Old  System  of  Commercial  Intenaim 
— Outrage  jni  Proceeding!  of  Commissioner  Lin— Defence  of  the  War 
by  Sir  Q.  B  nun  ton -Mr.  audftone'a  Denunciation  of  the  Opinm 
Trade— Chineae  Atrocities— Poisoning  the  Wells— Speech  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel— Neglect  of  the  Oorernmsnt— Lord  Palmersum'a  Defence 
of  the  OoTeramont— HoetUitlei  st  Canton— Blockade  of  the  Engllsi 
Factories-  Attack  an  the  Black  Joke  Schooner— Submission  of  tie 
Brillih  Commissioner— NstiI  Engagement  between  the  Chinese  snd 
the  Engllrt— Poisoned  Tea— Rewards  for  the  Heads  of  the  Engihh- 
Attempt  to  burn  the  British  Shipping— C  apt  ore  of  the  Cltj  of  Tint- 
hae-neen. 

Tub  exclusive  right  of  the  East  India  Company  to  trade 
with  China  ceased  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1834,  and  from 
this  time  dates  the  great  dispute  about  the  opium  traffic. 
The  first  free  trado  ship  sailed  from  England  on  the 
25th  of  the  same  month.  Lord  Napier  was  sent  out  to 
China  to  superintend  British  commerce,  and  arrived  at 
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Macao  on  tho  15th  of  July.  He  died  soon  after  his 
arrival,  and  was  saooeeded  by  Mr.,  lafsmiwiia,  Sir  Jean 
Dark.  Bat  the  Chioss*  ware  not  dsapoaed  to  reccg^iiia 
tlio  aafe  1  rite- wife  winan  he  wi  Tasted.  Tho  enly  aniirf 
•  emunverojalhead  man,  opaaJi- 
e  wrfetauwr  officers  by  petition,  and 
thronasVtWsrt^iiaaaalnaaftinmof  the  Hong  mianWts. 
Ilia  bmt  innh  of  aaaaaaafiag  British  anamerne  -which 
had.  beau  tauoDNd  to  tami  -was  regarded  as  a  trigfns 


1  ha>  humbly  obedfaet  to  onhzs,  naSn- 
epeebfeBy  adowwriahje  fee  Emperor's  hnalnaaa,  they 
cared  vary  little  whom  they  might  ham  for  feear  chie£ 
or  what  powers  he  should  possess  over  Ma  countrymen. 
Lord  Napier  announced  his  arrival  hy  latter  to  the 
viceroy;  but  every  effort  which  he  mada  toanteinr&n  re- 
cognition of  his  authority,  and  to  aateliliual  11  dTi  net  official 
connection  with  the  Chinese  rulers  at  Canton,  com- 
pletely failed.  Daring  1839  and  IMS  rotten  -went  on 
peaceably  under  the  superintendence  of  the  second  and 
third  Commissioners,  Mr.  Davis  and  Sir  T.  Bebinson, 
the  former  of  whom  returned  to  England,  and  the  latter 
was  superseded  by  Captain  Elliot,  B.N.,  -who  in  vain 
renewed  the  attempt  to  establish  an  official  connection 
with  the  Chinese  authorities.  The  opening  of  the  trade 
in  1S34  gave  a  powerful  stimulus  to  all  fends  of 
smuggling,  and  especially  in  opium,  the  importation  of 
which  into  China  was  prohibited  by  the  Lngarial  Go- 
vernment, in  consequence  of  its  deleterious 
During  the  following  years,  however,  the 
drag  was  increased  enormously,  and  £ 
trade  was  carried  on  along  the  coasts  of  the 
provinces,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  the  country.  The- 
Imperial  Government  was  naturally  indignant  at  the— 
encroachments,  and  became,  moreover,  seriously 
alarmed,  perhaps  not  so  much  for  its  demoralising 
effects,  as  for  the  oonturaed  drain  of  specie  which  it 
occasioned.  In  March,  1839,  Lin  arrived  at  Canton,  as 
Imperial  High  Commissioner,  to  enforce  the  laws  in  this 
matter.  He  immediately  issued  on  edict  requiring  that 
every  chest  of  opium  on  the  river  should  In  1I1  Til— 1 T  n«. 
in  order  to  be  destroyed ;  and  that  boada  ahonid  be 
given  by  traders  that  their  ships  ehooH  ismr  again 
bring  any  opium,  on  pain  of  forfemur*  of  fee  aatjato  and. 


holding  liimaalf  c 


ft  fee  coast  of  Chhaeyand 
1  for  all  the  consequences. 
On  as  21st  of  SUy  fee  whole  of  the  ■npiaar,  to  the 
m  given  up  to  the  Chinese 
tely  destroyed.  But  aven. 
this  grsaftssseslae  did  sot  propitiate  Comrnissrarier  Eon. 
On  the  2Sfe  of  rfevembor  ho  issued  another  interdwt, 
ordering  fee-  saw nan  of  all  trade  wife  Ikitiah  shjosvin 
a  week;  and  in  January,  1840,  an  Imperioi  edast  ap- 


for  over.   In  consequence  of  these  proceedings,  an  arma- 
ment was  sent  forth  to  teach  the  Chinese  the  principles 


of  international  law,  which  they  had  never  recognised, 
jpailisf  11  uersi  heani  of,  as  feey  regarded  all  other 
aaaa— aiaflfcaStnarf  T  liui  ,  and  therafon*  utterly 
mworfey  of  naasM.  Tha  first  wast  tat  fee  armament 
1 1  aiiisil  the  Ceanwat  riser  n*  Janer,  Meek  wader  the 
command  of  Captain  Hfiot,  lim*;  •aaaUished  a 
rigorous  blockade  in  fee  assaat;  fee  BagEabv  on  fee 
5th  of  July,  took  ponnnmian  of  the  barge  island  of 
Chusan,  is  fee  Eastern  Sea.  Proeeedmg  stall  farther  to 
of  fee  Peiho,  in  the  Yellew  Sea,  Captain 
with  the  Imperial  amnister,  Ke- 
which  resulted  in  atenae.   In-Shan  —11  appointed. 

bringceaj  ahwrt  ail 


Grahamv  on  fee  7th  of  AfaoL  Drought  forward  a  series 
of  resolutions  on  our  relations  wife  Chma.  He  re- 
marked, in,  has  apeach  introducing  fee  subject,  feat  he 
wna  gnilty  of  no  cxae£nraeami.WBBm  ho  stated  that  one- 
sixfe  of  the  whale  united  nreemio  sf  Groat  Britain  and 
India  depended  upon  oar  conuneneieS.  relations  with 
China.  Dwring  fe»  prawns  year  fes*  revenue  paid  into 
fee  exchequer  of  feis  country  on  aoennnt  of  tea  amounted 
to  an  leas  a  earn,  than  £S>tm,Mk  Asides  feat,  there 
warn  other  receipts  adamg-  framdxnani  on  imports  into 
feat  country,  T"*Viiy  feeBnraak  rewaane  from  our  jti- 

lisajwiw  nillinii lamlfcaii  fl.Wi.IIMM      India  also 

daBMd&laaaatnBnann  of  its  revenue  flm  China,  which 
In  mtimntnd  nt  no  T-nn  Sum  f ?.0ftau*1W  Tmmlrj  There 
bad  been  an  annual  influx  from  that  country  into  India, 
of  spewe,  tmmffag  n/fflftjl  «  ftople,"  he  said, 
"formed  a  very  in  1  lauuata  launnai  e*  fee  importance,  of 
Chins,  because  it  wna  naonaaai  faaaa,  aaw  inrensourae  with 
Canton  afane,  which,  wan  -wary  mucin  as  if  a  foreigner 
■hi  pi  oeeaatanaSy  pannfkted  to  mas hnr  at  the  Nore, 
to  land  at  Wapping,  being  planed  in  close  «m- 
during  his  continuance  fesnt,  w*sn-  raider  such 
aawBw 

■mpire." 
:saTfeatChinese 
•nam;— *•  H  wna  mJmUtt*  By  nTaVMM  at  human 
beings,  aaldtesstoiby  fen  wifl-ofoM—  n  ^speaking 
one  language— aft  aennaaan  bar  «■»  aoaB*  rffcws— all  - 
piofesBing  one  laJFi^nn  ■>  iiiIm_iIiT~j  jT  i  j_i  feel- 
by  osntnuesv  tnaaanaattaaS  to  men  im.  regular 
a.  pariMBWsaal  ptHanaaMaa],  -without 
of  their 


there  when.  Europe  wn»  obuX  a 
when  fee  light  of  knowledge  wna 
hemisphsaat  Bat  apart  from  tl 
1 1ml  ll  illlilnnaiitiiiaiiil  iiilli  aaaped  Im  fflsl  liiiitj.  mliiili 
•aits  SBFengfe,  h»  osDed  fee  attoralfcm  of  anv  House  to 
feair  inuneaan  waaanlL  T&ey  paaaaaaa*  am  annual 
revannwof  AfrtOWiOoVvnaaawaay  oaUeoted.  They  hud 
no  debt;  they  inhabited  fee  largest  and  the  fairest 
portion  of  Asia.    More  than  one-third  of  feat  country 
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they  cultivated,  under  the  finest  climate,  with  unwearied 
industry.  The  soil  is  moat  fertile,  watered  by  vast 
mors,  and  intersected  by  a  canal  1,200  miles  in  length, 
one  of  the  standing  wonders  of  the  world.  And  in  every 
portion  of  that  immense  empire  there  is  one  uniformity 
of  system,  one  jealous  suspicion  of  strangers,  evinced 
both  on  the  shores  of  the  Yellow  Sea  and  all  along 
the  oonfines  of  Ava,  Nepaul,  and  Bokhara." 

The  Chinese  were  intensely  jealous  of  all  foreigners, 
but  more  especially  the  English,  and  not  without  some 
reason,  for  if  they  looked  across  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains they  saw  Hindostan  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Eng- 
land, and  they  were  not  so  ignorant  as  not  to  be  aware 
of  the  policy  that  had  led  to  that  result ;  for  scarcely 
a  century  had  elapsed  since  the  British  empire  in  India 
took  its  rise  from  a  single  factory  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
to  which  we  first  added  a  ditch,  then  formed  a  little 
garrison  by  arming  our  labourers,  then  began  to  treat 
with  native  powers,  and  having  discovered  their  weak- 
ness, seized  on  Arcot,  triumphed  at  Flossy,  and  so  on. 
till  a  series  of  successes  terminated  in  the  battle  of 
Assaye,  when  India  became  euro,  and  Central  Asia 
trembled  at  our  presence.  With  such  a  lesson  before 
their  eyes,  it  was  natural  that  the  Chinese  should  be 
jealous  of  British  encroachments.  Sir  Jam.es  Graham 
baring  given  a  history  of  tho  various  occurrences  that 
lad  to  the  misunderstanding  and  mutual  irritation  be- 
tween our  representatives  at  Canton  and  the  Chinese 
authorities,  proceeded  to  deprecate  a  war  with  China, 
and  to  point  out  its  evils  and  its  cost.  He  believed  it 
would  be  no  little  war,  nor  one  that  could  be  terminated 
in  a  single  campaign.  It  was  one  that  would  be 
attended  with  circumstances  no  less  formidable  than  the 
magnitude  of  the  interests  at  stake.  It  would  be  carried 
on  at  the  remotest  part  of  the  habitable  globe,  where 
the  monsoons  would  interfere  with  the  communications 
that  must  be  had  with  this  country— at  on  immense  dis- 
tance from  all  our  naval  stations.  Sir  James  then 
proceeded :— "  When  they  saw,  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  advisers,  the  most  pertinacious  adherence  to 
the  erroneous  course  repudiated  both  by  experience  and 
reason—when  they  saw  that  they  attempted  to  force  on 
a  proud  and  powerful  people  a  mode  of  proceeding  to 
which  the  weakest  would  not  tamely  submit — when  they 
saw  that  the  advice  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  pru- 
dent of  our  statesmen,  who  himself  had  warned  them, 
was  disregarded  and  rejected — when  they  saw  repeated 
warnings  given  by  the  servants  of  the  same  admi- 
nistration equally  unattended  to — when  they  saw  the 
branch  of  trade  which  the  confidential  servants  of  the 
administration  had  declared  to  be  piratical,  not  put 
down  by  the  interference  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
— when  they  saw  nothing  done,  or  attempted  to  be  done, 
while  Her  Majesty's  superintendent  was  left  without 
power,  without  instructions,  and  without  force  to  meet 
the  emergency  which  must  have  been  naturally  expected 
to  follow,  he  could  not  help  asking  the  House  whether 
they  did  believe  that  the  people  of  this  country  would 
patiently  submit  to  the  burden  which  this  Parliament 
must  of  necessity   impose  ?   and  whether  that  people 


could  repose  confidence  in  an  administration  that  by  a 
mismanagement  of  five  years  had  destroyed  a  trade 
which  had  flourished  for  centuries,  and  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  loss  which  the  country  had  already  under- 
gone, had  almost  plunged  it  into  a  war  in  which  success 
would  not  be  attended  with  glory,  and  in  which  defeat 
would  be  our  ruin  and  our  shame?"  Tho  right hott. 
baronet  concluded  with  moving  that  "  it  appears  to 
the  House,  on  consideration  of  the  papers  relating 
to  China  presented  to  this  House  by  command  of 
Her  Majesty,  that  the  interruption  in  our  commercial 
and  friendly  intercourse  with  that  country,  and  the 
hostilities  which  have  since  taken  place,  are  mainly 
to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  foresight  and 
precaution  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  present 
advisers  in  respect  to  our  relations,  with  China,  and 
especially  to  their  neglect  to  furnish  the  superintendent 
at  Canton  with  powers  and  instructions  calculated  to 
provide  against  the  growing  evils  connected  with  the 
contraband  traffic  in  opium,  and  adapted  to  the  novel 
and  difficult  situation  in  which  the  superintendent  was 

Mr.  Macaulay  defended  the  policy  of  the  Government. 
The  omissions  on  their  part  complained  of,  he  said, 
wore  four  in  number: — First,  that  they  omitted  to 
correct  a  point  in  the  order  in  council,  which  directed 
the  superintendent  to  reside  in  Canton ;  secondly,  that 
they  h&d  omitted  to  correct  the  order  in  council  on  the 
point  which  showed  the  superintendent  a  new  channel 
of  communication  with  thoChinesBGovernment;  thirdly, 
that  they  had  omitted  to  act  upon  the  suggestion  of  the 
memorandum  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  to  keep  a  naval 
force  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton ;  and  fourthly, 
what  was  most  important  of  all,  that  they  did  not  give 

ment  power  to  the  superintendent  to  put  down  the 
illicit  trade.  With  regard  to  the  first,  the  answer  was, 
that  no  dispute  as  to  the  residence  of  the  superintendent 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  unfortunate  rupture,  as 
that  dispute  was  perfectly  accommodated  for  two  years 
before  the  rupture,  the  point  having  been  fully  conceded 
in  the  most  formal  and  honourable  manner  by  the  Chinese 
authorities.  As  to  the  second,  the  answer  was,  that  the 
Chinese  Government  had  fully  conceded  that  point  also. 
Negotiations  had  taken  place  between  Captain  Elliot  and 
the  Chinese  authorities,  and  the  dispute  was,  in  fact,  at 
end.  The  third  charge  was,  that  the  Government  had 
not  provided  a  vessel  of  war  to  be  stationed  on  the 
Chinese  coast.  What  was  the  recommendation  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  reference  to  this  very  subject  f 

is,  that  a  vessel  of  war  should  be  off  Canton  ready 
to  act,  until  the  trade  of  the  British  merchants  should 
return  to  its  proper  channel.  He  was  confident  that 
nothing  was  contained  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  prior 
despatches  which  could  be  taken  to  exhibit  any  desire  on 
his  part  that  there  should  be  a  naval  force  constantly 
upon  the  Canton  station,  to  await  any  calamitous  event 
which  might  take  place.  The  fourth  point  was,  that  the 
English  Government,  having  legal  authority  to  do  so, 
bad  omitted  to  send  to  the  superintendent  at  Canton 
MOper  power,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  illicit 
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trade  which  they  knew  was  carried  on  there.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  then  argued  at  considerable  length  that 
there  had  been  ovary  reason  to  expect  that  the  Chinese 
Government  would  legalise  the  traffic  of  Opium;  and 
that,  therefore,  it  would  have  been  premature  and  in- 
expedient to  send  out  instructions  to  the  superintendent, 
authorising  him  to  seize  and  send  home  any  British 
subjects  who  should  have  been  found  carrying  on  that 
trade.  He  insisted,  also,  on  the  impracticability  of  giving 
effect  to  any  prohibition  of  the  illicit  traffic,  except  by 
the  exertions  of  the  Chinese  themselves ;  and  asserted 
his  belief  that  the  positive  prohibition  of  the  opium 
trade  by  Captain  Elliot,  unsupported  by  physical  force, 
would  have  been  inadequate  to  put  the  trade  down.  As 
to  whether  it  were  wise  or  not  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese 
Government  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  opium,  there 
might  be  a  doubt,  and  on  that  point  the  governor  of 
China  alone  was  competent  to  decide ;  but  when  they 
resorted  to  measures  unjust  and  unlawful,  confined  our 
innocent  countrymen,  and  insulted  the  Sovereign  in  the 
person  of  her  representative,  then  he  thought  the  time 
had  arrived  when  it  was  fit  that  we  should  interfere. 
With  respect  to  the  present  motion,  whatever  its  results 
might  be,  he  could  not  believe  that  the  House  would 
agree  to  a  vote  of  censure  so  gross,  so  palpable,  or  so 
unjust  as  that  which  was  conveyed  in  its  terms ;  and  ho 
trusted  that  even  if  there  should  be  a  change  of  men  con- 
sequent upon  the  conclusion  of  the  debate,  there  would, 
at  all  events,  be  no  change  of  measures. 

Sir  "William  Follott,  in  replying  to  Mr.  Macaulay,  gave 
the  following  account  of  the  mode  in  which  super- 
cargoes under  the  East  India  Company  acted  in  the 
Chinese  waters.  The  company  took  from  their 
ships  and  officers  a  bond  that  they  would  obey  the 
orders  of  those  supercargoes.  No  ship  could  trade  to 
China  at  all  without  having  a  licence  from  the  East 
India  Company,  which  was  forfeited  in  case  of  disobe- 
dience; in  which  case  the  ship  was  liable  to  be  sold,  and 
the  crew  might  be  arrested  by  the  supercargoes,  sent  as 
a  proviso  to  England,  tried,  convicted,  fined,  and  im- 
prisoned for  that  offence.  The  supercargoes,  therefore, 
had  complete  and  positive  control  over  the  ships  and 
commerce. 

Sir  George  Staunton  considered,  though  very 
luctantly,  that  this  war  was  absolutely  just  and 
cessary  under  existing  circumstances.  With  respect 
to  the  immorality  or  impolicy  of  the  opium  trade,  he 
yielded  to  no  member  of  the  House  in  ids  anxiety  to  put 
it  down  altogether.  But  the  question  between  us  and 
the  Chinese  Government  with  regard  to  the  opium  trade 
was  not  a  question  of  morality  or  policy,  but  a  question 
whether  there  had  been  any  breach  of  international 
rights  or  international  law.  Now,  from  the  earliest 
period,  foreigners  had  not  been  permitted  directly  to 
come  before  the  Chinese  tribunals,  but  through  the 
medium  of  the  Hong  merchants.  The  remedy  was  first 
against  their  sureties,  then  against  the  propertyof  the 
party.  Up  to  the  arrival  of  Commissioner  Lin  there 
no  other  law.  The  remedy  against  the  property  of  the 
person  extended  to  the  confiscation  of  all  found  within 


the  river  of  Canton,  but  there  was  no  law  which 
reached  property  out  of  that  river.  When  the  imperial 
Commissioner  Lin  arrived  in  that  city,  he  brought  with 
him  a  law  of  a  very  extraordinary  character,  denounc- 
ing death  against  any  foreigner  who  traded  in  opium, 
accompanied  by  the  confiscation  of  his  property  to  the 
Crown.  However  that  might  be  justified,  Sir  George 
Staunton  maintained  that  the  attempt  to  punish  those 
under  the  new  law,  who  had  arrived  in  China  under  the 
old  law,  was  "  a  most  atrocious  injustice.  Such  an  set, 
without  looking  at  all  to  any  subsequent  events,  was  * 
full  justification  of  the  measures  that  had  been  taken  to 
exact  reparation.  Our  empire  in  the  East  was  founded 
the  force  of  opinion ;  and  if  wo  submitted  to  the 
degrading  insults  of  China,  the  time  would  not  be  for 
distant  when  our  political  ascendancy  in  India  would  he 
at  an  end.  If  ever  the  opium  trade  was  put  down,  it 
would  be  by  the  co-operation  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment with  our  own.  That  co-operation  could  be  main- 
tained only  by  a  treaty,  which  he  hoped  would  bo 
established."  Sir  George  Staunton  considered  it  in  the 
highest  degree  unjust  to  visit  upon  Her  Majesty's 
present  Ministers  the  consequences  of  a  system  whkh 
had  received  the  approval  of  tho  House  and  of  the 
country,  and  even  of  Sir  James  Graham  himself.  He 
was  bound  to  say  that  he  could  not  at  all  connect  the 
unhappy  state  of  things  in  China  with  the  orders  issued 
by  Lord  Palmerston.  They  were  to  be  attributed  wholly 
to  tho  extraordinary  conduct  of  Commissioner  Lie. 
Captain  Elliot,  too,  hod  exhibited  great  gallantry,  end 
what  appeared  to  be  vacillating  policy  on  his  part  was 
only  extreme  anxiety  to  meet  the  various  exigencies  of 
the  cose. 

A  number  of  other  speakers  having  addressed  the 
House,  Mr.  Gladstone  rose  and  threw  additional  light 
upon  tho  causes  of  the  rupture.  He  said  that  after 
Captain  Elliot  had  prohibited  the  British  shipping  from 
going  up  to  Whampoa,  and  had  stated  that  he  would 
establish  himself  with  the  English  merchants  at  Canton, 
this  was  regarded  as  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Briuss 
merchants  to  go  to  the  very  focus  of  smuggling; 
and  this  afforded  a  suspicion,  a  seemingly  well- 
founded  suspicion,  to  tho  Chinese  that  it  was  their 
intention  that  the  opium  trade  should  be  resumed  there. 
The  Chinese  had  no  armament  really  wherewith  to  expel 
us  from  Canton.  They  therefore  said,  "We  will  resort  tt 
another  mode  of  bringing  yon  to  reason  :  wo  will  expel 
you  from  our  shores  by  refusing  you  provisions ;"  ted 
then,  of  course,  they  poisoned  the  wells.  Here  the 
speaker  was  interrupted  by  Ministerial  cheers.  He  con- 
tinued: "  I  am  ready  to  meet  those  cheers.  I  understand 
what  they  mean.  I  have  not  asserted,  I  do  not  mesa  to 
assert,  that  the  Chinese  hare  actually  poisoned  their 
wells.  All  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  it  was  alleged  that  they 
had  done  so.  They  gavo  you  notice  to  abandon  your 
contraband  trade.  When  they  found  that  you  would 
not,  they  had  a  right  to  drive  you  from  their  coasts,  ox 
account  of  your  obstinacy  in  persisting  in  this  mfiunosf 
and  atrocious  traffic." 

Sir  S.  Lushington  reprobated  those  sentiments  of  Mr, 
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Gladstone,  whom  he  admired  as  the  powerful  champion, 
of  every  cause  he  thought  right.  Bat  he  naked  upon 
what  principle  could  the  seizure  of  men  who  were  living 
in  Canton,  under  the  sanction  of  the  country's  mgw 
justified?  Not  only  were  300  persons  maligned  without 
any  proof  or  trial,  hat  they  were  seised,  incarcerated, 
end  then,  under  the  greatest  durance,  and  under  threats 
of  being  Buffered  to  die  of  starvation,  they  had  their 
property  extorted  from  them;  while  the  feelings  of  their 
countrymen  had  been  also  practised  upon,  to  coerce  them 
into  the  surrender  of  property  in  order  to  save  the  lives 
of  the  prisoners.  That  was  an  act  of  atrocity  which 
usages,  no  custom,  no  respect  of  popular  prejudices 
China  ever  would  or  ought  to  allow  England  to  endu 
much  less  to  sanction.  "It  was,"  he  aaid,  "a  grievous 
sin,  a  wicked  offence,  an  atrocious  violation  of  justice, 
for  which  England  had  the  right,  a  strict,  undeniable 
right,  to  demand  reparation  by  force  if  refused  peaceable 
applications.  What  followed  f  Expulsion.  What  next? 
Why,  that  very  practice  which,  from  all  history — from 
the  earliest  days  in  which  it  was  ever  attempted,  from 
days  when  it  was  practised  in  Egypt,  now  probably 
2,500  yearn  ago,  even  during  the  time  of  open  war,  and. 
even  at  periods  when  it  might  be  said  almost  to  be  dene 
in  self  defence— has  met  with  the  unequivocal  reproba- 
tion of  the  world :  the  practice,  not  of  eutting  off  the 
supply,  but  of  poisoning  that  source  of  life,  by  which  not 
the  enemy  alone,  but  innocent  women  and  helpless 
children  were  indiscriminately  exterminated;  and  yet, 
my  everlasting  wonder  and  astonishment,  there  fell 
from  the  ram.  member  for  Newark  another  ever 
able  expression.  The  hon.  member  said  that  the  Pjigiiah 
were  ordered  to  quit;  they  did  not  obey;  they  were 
deprived  of  provisions,,  and,  '  of  course,'  oontu 
hen.  member,  'the  water  was  poisoned.'  Those  were 
the  very  words:  I  heard  them  at  the  time;  they 
reported,  and  they  are  true.  I  might  go  cm,  but  there 
hi  already  ample  justification  fee  the  course 
Government  has  taken;  and  when  I  consider  all  the 
causes  which  have  led  to  the  rupture,  the  position  is 
quite  dear  that  England  is,  by  every  principle  of  justii 
sad  of  right,  entitled,  and  she  has  authority  by  the  law 
of  God  and  of  man,  to  demand  redress;  but,  be  it  under- 
stood, not  for  a  war  of '  blood  er  reprisals.'  " 

Six  Bobart  Peel  remarked  that  the  charge  against  the 
Government  was  not  that  it  had  not  sufficient  foresight 
to  know  what  (he  Emperor  of  China  was  going  to  do, 
out  that,  after  the  termination  of  the  relation  between 
China  and  the  East  India  Company,  which  had  continued 
for  200  years,  and  after  an  immense  change  in  the  posi- 
tion of  this  country  with  respect  to  China,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  sent  a  gentleman  to  China  to  represent  the 
Crown  of  this  country,  without  the  powers  which  they 
might  have  given  him,  which  it  was  their  duty  to  have 
given  bins,  without  instructions  which  he  was  competent 
to  receive,  and  without  the  moral  influence  of  a  naval 
force,  the  advantage  of  which  was  demonstrated  by  the 
papers  before  the  House.  The  Government  ought  to 
have  supplied  Captain  Elliot  with  proper  powers.  It 
should  have  said  what  regulations  were  to  bo  esta- 


blished, what  offences  were  to  be  breaches  of  those 
regulations,  and  then  have  constituted  a  court  of 
admiralty  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  as  they  might  have 
done.  They  have  given  their  representative  what  was 
worse  than  no  power — the  semblance  without  the  reality. 
They  not  merely  withheld  instructions,  they  gave  him 
contradictory  instructions ;  and  then  they  pretended 
that,  on  account  of  the  distance,  it  was  difficult  to  explain 
the  course  which  he  was  to  pursue.  "Again  and  again," 
continued  the  right  hon.  baronet,  "Isay,  do  not  enter 
into  this  war  without  a  becoming  Hpirit — a  spirit  becom- 
ing the  name  and  character  of  England.  Do  not  forget 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  people  with  whom  you 
have  to  deal,  and  so  temper  your  measures  that  as  little 
evil  as  possible  may  remain.  Bemember  that  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people  has  lasted  for  many  generations— 
that  it  is  the  same  now  which  was  given  to  them  by 
Pliny  and  many  subsequent  writers.  It  ia  your  duty  to 
vindicate  the  honour  of  England  where  vindication  is 
necessary,  and  to  demand  reparation  wherever  repara- 
tion is  due.  But  Ood  grant  that  all  this  may  lead  to  the 
restoration  of  amicable  relations  with  China,  with  little 
disturbance  of  our  relations  with  other  nations !  In  the 
absence  of  every  conhuenca  in  Her  Majesty's  Ministers, 
I  will  express  a  wish  in  which  the  party  of  the  right 
hon.  member  for  Edinburgh  would  join.  I  would  pray 
the  Almighty  Disposer,  from  whom  all  just  counsels  and 
good  works  proceed — I  pray  to  God  that  he  will  dispose 
tiie  minds  of  the  people,  and  defend  them  from  the  evils 
which  they  may  deserve — I  pray  to  Ood  that  he  will 
avert  from  them  the  calamities,  and  turn  from  us  the 
evils,  which  I  must  say  the  neglect  and  incapacity  of  our 
rulers  have  most  righteously  deserved." 

Lord  Palmerston  defended  the  conduct  of  the  Govern  - 
ment  and  of  its  agent,  Captain  Elliot,  whose  zeal,  courage, 
and  patience,  he  said,  had  beau  signally  exhibited  in 
these  transactions.  As  to  the  opium  trade,  he  denied 
that,  if  Parliament  had  given  the  Ministry  the  power, 
and  they  had  given  the  superintendent  the  right,  of 
issuing    an    order    prohibiting    British    subjects   from 

_  in  that  trade,  it  would  have  been,  obeyed.  The 
trade,  expelled  from  Canton,  would  have  taken  refuge  in 
other  places.  It  would  have  gone  along  tie  coast  of 
China,  studded  with:  islands,  indented  with  harbours, 
lined  with  cities  and  towns,  all  thirsting  for  trade,  of 
whatever  description,  but  eager  for  trade  in  this  espe- 
cial article;  and  instead  of  being  concentrated,  as 
now,  it  would  be  diffused  over  that  extensive  district. 
Without  a  vast  police  and  preventive  force,  the  instruc- 
tions which  the  Ministry  were  ridiculed  for  not  sending 
would  have  been,  nothing  more  than  waste  paper.  Our 
merchants,  too,  would  carry  on  the  trade  under  the 
American  flag ;  under  that  flag  they  would  snap 
their  fingers  at  our  cruisers,  and  thus  the  trade 
in  opium  would  not  be  put  down.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  thinlring  himself  liable  to  the  censure  of  the 

he  absolutely  claimed  merit  for  not  having, 
given  to  the  superintendent  at  Canton  such  powers 
and  instructions  as  the  right  hon.  member  for  Pem- 
broke   t,Sir    James    Graham)     recommended.      Lord 
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Palmerston  read  tt  memorial  addressed  by  a  number 
of  American  merchants  to  their  own  Government,  in 
which  they  condemned  the  course  adopted  by  the 
Chinese  Commissioner  Lin  as  no  better  than  robbery, 
and  recommended  rigorous  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
America  and  France  with  the  British  Government 
obtaining  satisfaction,  and  placing  the  commerce  with 
China  on  a  satisfactory  footing.  He  also  read  a  letter 
addressed  to  himself  by  thirty  London  firms  engaged  in 
the  China  trade,  who  declared  their  deliberate  opinion 
that,  unless  the  measures  of  the  Government  were 
followed  up  with  firmness  and  energy,  the  trade  with 
China  could  no  longer  be  conducted  with  security  to  life 
and  property,  or  with  credit  and  advantage  to  the 
British  nation.  The  noble  lord,  therefore,  called  upon 
the  friends  of  the  Government  to  support  them  in  resist- 
ing this  motion  of  censure  which  thoy  did  not  deserve — 
this  palpable  endeavour  to  substitute  another  Ministry 
in  their  place.  On  a  division,  the  motion  was  negatived 
by  a  majority  of  10;  the  numbers  being — ayes,  261 ; 
noes,  211. 

A  few  incidents  connected  with  our  dispute  with  China 
may  be  given  here.  In  January,  1839,  a  proclamation 
was  issued  by  the  local  government  of  Canton  addressed 
to  all  foreigners,  announcing  the  approach  of  a  special 
Imperial  Commissioner  to  put  a  stop  to  the  opium  traffic, 
and  it  was  required  that  the  receiving  ships  on  the  out- 
side should  be  all  sent  away,  on  penalty  of  hostile 
measures.  As  a  warning  intimation  of  the  nature  of 
those  measures,  his  approach  was  heralded  by  an  execu- 
tion. A  native  smuggler  was  suddenly  brought  down 
into  the  square  before  the-  foreign  factories,  escorted  by  a 
body  of  troops,  and  he  was  there  publicly  strangled.  All 
the  European  flags  at  Canton  were  hauled  down,  and  no 
attention  was  paid  to  any  remonstrances  on  the  subject. 
Commissioner  Lin  issued  a  characteristic  proclamation, 
not  only  demanding  that  every  particle  of  opium  on 
board  the  ship  should  be  delivered  to  the  Government 
in  order  to  its  being  burned,  but  that  the  ship  should 
never  again  dare  to  bring  opium,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of 
goods  and  death  to  the  crew,  but  be  required  a  bond  that 
such  punishment  "  would  be  willingly  submitted  to." 

Under  these  circumstances  Captain  Elliot,  the  British 
Commissioner,  obtained  an  interview  with  Lin,  who 
insisted  that  Mr.  Dent,  one  of  the  most  respectable 
of  the  English  merchants,  should  go  into  the  city  and 
appear  before  his  tribunal;  to  which  Captain  Elliot 
consented,  on  receiving  an  assurance  under  the  seal  of 
the  Imperial  Commissioner  that  the  prisoner  should  not 
be  removed  out  of  his  sight.  On  the  same  night  all  the 
native  servants  were  taken  away  from  the  merchants ; 
the  supplies  were  cut  off;  an  arc  of  boats  filled  with 
armed  men  was  formed  on  the  river  in  front  of  the 
factories,  and  another  armed  force  was  placed  in  their  rear. 
Thus  subjected  to  a  rigorous  blockade,  and  at  the  mercy 
of  the  furious  Commissioner,  Captain  Elliot  advised  the 
merchants  to  submit,  and  deliver  up  the  opium.  When 
this  was  done,  the  blockade  of  the  factories,  which  had 
lasted  a  month,  ceased  at  Canton,  and  leave  was  given 
for  all  to  quit  except  sixteen  individuals,  who  sub- 


sequently departed  in  obedience  to  an  edict  from  the 
Government  which  forbade  them  ever  to  return. 

Captain  Elliot,  meantime,  wrote  urgently  to  Laid 
Auckland,  Governor-General  of  India,  demanding  mili- 
tary protection,  and  describing  the  course  of  "vio- 
lence and  spoliation  which  had  broken  up  the  founda- 
tions of  this  great  trade,  perhaps  for  ever."  In  the 
August  of  the  same  year  an  affray  took  place  at  Macao, 
between  some  English  sailors  and  Chinese  villagers,  in 
which  one  of  the  latter  was  killed.  Commissioner  Lin 
immediately  demanded  that  the  homicide  should  be 
given  up  to  him  to  be  put  to  death.  This  being  refused, 
Lin  issued  an  edict  forbidding  any  provisions  or  other 
necessaries  to  be  supplied  to  the  British  at  Macao. 

About  the  same  time  a  British,  schooner,  called  tin 
Black  Joke,  while  on  her  way  from  that  port  to  Hong 
Kong,  was  attacked  by  several  Chinese  junks  and 
boarded,  when  several  of  the  Lascars  who  manned  the 
schooner  were  cut  down  and  thrown  overboard.  Mi. 
Moss,  a  young  Englishman  who  happened  to  be  on  board, 
was  at  the  same  time  barbarously  maltreated.  Happily. 
another  British  schooner  came  up  at  the  critical  moment, 
and  the  Chinese  made  off  in  their  boats.  In  consequence 
of  these  proceedings,  Captain  Elliot,  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  the  English  residents,  removed  to  Hong  Kong, 
where  they  were  protected  by  the  Volage  and  tie 
Hyacinth. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  Lin,  who-  styled 
himself  "  Imperial  High  Commissioner,  and  Yang, 
Viceroy  of  Wan-tang,"  issued  a  decree  against  the  im- 
portation of  any  British  goods,  conduding  thm:—1'  We, 
the  High  Commissioner  and  Viceroy,  are  at  no  loss  for 
skilful  translators  and  interpreters,  so  that  it  will  be 
still  more  easy  for  us  to  ascertain  the  country  whence 
they  come.  Let,  then,  every  foreign  merchant  beware! 
Do  not,  for  a  trifling  advantage,  lose  a  much  more  im- 
portant object,  thus  involving  yourselves  in  the  same 
unpleasant  consequences."  Captain  Elliot,  hoping  to 
mollify  the  Viceroy  by  soft  words  and  a  Bubmiaave 
manner,  petitioned  him  in  the  following  humble  terms : 
— "  England  having  already  enjoyed  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  heavenly  dynasty  for  about  200  years, 
all  that  I  now  beg  at  this  time  is  the  continuance  of  our 
legal  commerce  as  of  old ;  and  that  everything  be  dona 

respectful  submission  to  the  statutes  of  the  great  pore 
dynasty,  while  at  the  same  time  the  laws  of  my  native 
country  be  not  opposed,  thus  causing  that  both,  may 
exist  and  remain  together." 

Lin's  reply  is  a  model  of  haughty  condosoenaoii. 
After  enumerating  the  crimes  of  the  English,  he 
said,  "  Having  already  closed  the  port  against  yon, 
properly  sneaking,  we  ought  to  hold  no  further  com- 
munication with  you ;  but  seeing  that  you  have  ad- 
dressed a  duly  prepared  petition,  begging  and  praying 
for  certain  mvours,  we,  out  of  pure  indulgence, 
now  take  up  the  reason  of  our  conduct,  and  with  the 
utmost  clearness  make  the  same  known  unto  you,  cana- 

ig  at  the  same  time  that  all  the  people  of  your  country, 
as  well  as  yourself,  may  equally  and  alike  know  the 
cause  why  this  port  is  now  shut  against  you." 
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b,  however,  made,  and  the  trade 
•was  resumed  below  the  Boca  Tigris,  until  on  unfortunate 
occurrence  caused  further  complications.  Captain 
"Warner  of  the  Thomas  Courts,  having  arrived  from 
Singapore,  instead  of  repairing  to  Hong  Kong,  broke 
through  the  regulations  of  the  British  superintendent, 
proceeded  direct  to  the  Boca  Tigris,  and  signed  tho  re- 
quired bond  of  consent  to  the  new  laws  involving  the 
infliction  of  capital  punishment  by  Chinese  forms  of 
trial,  In  consequence  of  this,  Lin  required  that  all  other 
British  ships  should  enter  only  on  the  samo  terms. 
Matters  now  proceeded  to  hostilities.  On  the  3rd  of 
November  a  Chinese  squadron  of  twenty-nine  sail 
anchored  close  to  the  British  vessels,  when  the  Chinese 
demanded  that  an  Englishman  should  be  delivered  Up 
to  them.  Captain  Smith  resolved  to  compel  them  to 
return  to  their  former  anchorage.  At  noon,  therefore, 
the  signal  was  made  to  engage,  and  the  ships  then 
lying  hove  to  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  Chinese  line, 
bore  away  ahead  in  close  order,  having  the  wind  on  the 
starboard  beam.  In  this  way,  said  under  easy  sail,  they 
ran  down  the  Chinese  line,  pouring  in  a  destructive  fire. 
The  lateral  direction  of  tiie  wind  enabled  the  ships  to 
perform  tike  same  evolution  from  the  other  extreme  of 
the  line,  running  up  again  with  their  larboard  broad- 
sides bearing.  The  Chinese  answered  with  much  spirit, 
but  the  terrible  effect  of  the  English  fire  was  soon  mani- 
fest. One  war  junk  blowup  at  pistol-shot  distance  from 
tho  Volage,  three  were  sunk,  and  several  ethers  water- 
logged. In  lese  than  three  quarters  of  an  hear  the 
Chinese  admiral  retired  in  great  distress  to  hie  former 
anchorage.  The  Chinese  authorities  at  Canton  sent  a 
boat-load  of  poisoned  tea  packed  in  small  parcel*  to  be 
sold  to  the  English  sailors;  hut  the  boat  happened  to  be 
captured  by  Chinese  pirates,  who  Bold  the  cargo  to  their 
countrymen,  many  of  whom  died  in  eonsequonee.  At 
the  same  time,  rewards  on  a  graduated  scale  were  offered 
fin the  heeds  of  the  English:  20,000  Spanish  dollars  for 
an  English  man-of-war,  3,000  for  an  Bugli-sh  com- 
mander, and  so  an.  Hie  proof  required  of  having 
destroyed  a  ship  was  her  board  with  her  name — of  hav- 
iug  killed  aa  Englishman,  his  head;  either  of  wMeb,  en 
being  delivered  to  any  district  magistrate,  entitled  the 
bearer  to  receive  the  promised  reward.  Englishmen 
sailing  or  pulling  in  small  schooners  or  boats  were 
ordered  to  be  attacked  and  exterminetud.  Tho  procla- 
mation said,  "  Houdbtb,  reiiirds,  and  happiness  will  be 
the  lot  of  him  who  kills  an  Bagliskaan,"  An  attempt 
was  also  made  to  burn  the  British  slipping ,  which  was 
happalj  frustrated.  On  a  vary  dark  night  a  number  of 
fire-rafts,  constructed  of  very  old  fishing  boats  filled  with 
combustible  materials  and  ignited,  vers  sot  afloat 
towards  the  vessels,  but  tie  danger  was  porcoived  in 
time  to  be  avoided. 

But  the  crisis  was  now  at  hand.  On  Sunday  the  5th 
of  July,  1840,  tho  English  captured  the  island  of 
Chusan,  and  for  the  first  time  wrested  km  his  Celestial 
Majesty  a  portion  of  his  dominions.  Ou  the  previous 
day  the  "Wellesley,  the  Conway,  tho  Alligator,  the 
Battlesnake,  and  two  transports  arrived  in  tho  anchorage 


of  Chusan  harbour,  tho  ships  of  war  taking  up  a  position 
in  front  of  a  hill  upon  which  there  was  a  large  temple  or 
"joss  house."  A  summons  to  surrender  was  answered  by 
the  appearance  of  the  Chinese  admiral  and  two  man- 
darins on  board  the  Wellesley,  who  acknowledged  their 
inability  to  resist,  but  attempted  to  evade  the  require- 
ment. They  were  told  that  if  the  city  did  not  Burrendw 
by  daybreak  next  morning,  it  would  be  attacked  In 
the  morning  the  hill  and  shore  were  crowded  with  troops, 
and  from  tho  mast  heads  the  city  was  seen  at  tho  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  with  the  walls  well  manned.  On  Temple 
Hill,  about  tho  landing  place,  and  on  a  round  tower 
adjacent,  were  planted  twenty-four  guns  of  small  calibre, 
while  a  number  of  war  junks  hovered  near  our  snips. 
Major- General  Burrell,  however,  determined  to  land  his 
troops.  A  fire  was  immediately  opened  upon  them  from, 
the  batteries  ou  shore,  and  from  the  war  junks.  These 
were  soon  silenced  by  broadsides  from  the  British  ships. 
The  invading  force  ma  then  placed  in  position  before 
the  city,  when  a  fire  was  opened  from  Use  walls,  which 
was  kept  up  till  midnight  without  doing  any  execution 
whatever.  Early  ou  tho  morning  of  the  6th  ten  guns 
tvere  got  into  position  within  400  yards  of  the  walls,  on 
which  the  flags  wore  seen  floating  as  they  had  been  on 
the  preceding  evening.  Bat  no  sound  was  heard,  no 
human  being  was  visible ;  all  was  aa  still  a«  a  city  of  the 
dead.  A  reconnoitring  party  advanced  to  see  whether 
it  had  been  evacuated,  and  scaled  the  waUs  by  means  of 
a  ladder  which  was  found  outside.  Tim  was  given  a 
touching  proof  of  the  great  truth  that  God  has  made  of 
one  blood  all  the  nations  that  dwell  upon  the  earth,  and 
that  however  different  portions  of  our  nee  may  stigma- 
tise one  another  as  barbarians,  in  times  of  emergency 
and  danger  they  mutually  recognise  the  instincts  and 
sympathies  of  a  common  nature.  Two  unarmed  Chinese 
appeared  above  the  gate,  and  hung  a  placard  over  the 
wall,  on  which  was  inscribed  this  appeal — "  Sam  vsfot 
the  tube  of  oar  tniva  and  childnm." 

Aconrtemycrfthe49th,BegTMUsttonkpasgiiBeiaBof  the 
principal  gate,  and  the  British  flag  was  planted  on  the 
wsHeof  thttritycJTing-hae-hoen.  The  walls  were  built 
of  granite  and  brick,  and  wan  about  six  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, with  numerous  bastions,  surrounded  by  a 
ditch  or  canal  about  twenty-five  feet  wide,  bo  that  the 
place  could  have  been  easily  defended  by  good  troops- 
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TtiE  climate  of  Chusan  was  found  to  be  very  unhealthy, 
uitd  our  men  suffered  severely,  their  sufferings  bring 
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aggravated  by  the  scarcity  of  fresh  provisions.  Conse- 
quently, soon  after  taking  the  island,  only  about  2,000 
oat  of  3,650  men  vera  fit  for  duty.  Shortly  after, 
Admiral  Elliot,  accompanied  by  Captain  Elliot,  sailed 
with  part  of  the  squadron  northwards,  and  arrived  on 
the  9th  of  August,  1640,  at  the  harbour  of  Qnef,  into 
which  the  Peho  or  Fekin  river  flows.  Next  day  he 
proceeded  into  the  .month  of  the  river  in  the  steamer, 
with  the  boats  of  all  the  men-of-war.  The  steamer 
having  anchored  at  the  bar,  the  boats  were  sent  up  the 
river  with  a  flag  of  truce.  On  their  arrival  off  the  forts 
at  the  entrance,  a  mandarin  boat  pushed  off  to  them, 
and  received  the  admiral's  letter,  ten  days  being  de- 
manded for  an  answer.  In  the  meantime,  Hie  boats 
proceeded  to  the  neighbouring  islands  to  obtain  bullocks 
and  other  supplies.  At  the  time  appointed  for  an  an- 
swer, an  interview  was  granted  to  the  admiral  by 
Kesheii,  the  Imperial  Commissioner,  the  third  man  in 
the  empire,  a  mandarin  of  first  class  and  red  button. 
Negotiations  were  protracted  till  the  15th  of  September, 
Admiral  Elliot  agreeing  that  they  should  be  concluded 
at  Canton,  where  Keshan  was  to  take  the  place  of  Com- 
missioner Lin,  who  was  recalled,  and  obliged  to  answer 
for  bis  conduct  in  dealing  so  leniently  with  the  "bar- 
barians," which  excited  the  highest  displeasure  of  the 


Keshen  represented  himself  as  being  invested  with 
full  powers  to  deal  with  the  English,  and  adjust  the 
quarrel  between  them  and  the  Chinese  Government. 
Ho  had  cunningly  transferred  the  scene  of  negotiations 
to  Canton,  in  order  to  secure  time  to  strengthen  the  forts 
and  prepare  for  defence.  He  accordingly  employed  the 
interval  busily  in  erecting  new  batteries  at  the  Bogue, 
barricading  the  bars  in  the  river  by  sinking  boats  laden 
with  stones,  throwing  up  breastworks  near  Canton,  and 
levying  troops.  The  WngliaTi  Commissioner,  wearied 
and  irritated  by  those  proceedings,  gave  directions  to 
Commodore  Bremer  to  proceed  at  once  to  compulsory 
methods  of  bringing  iho  Chinese  to  reason.  On  the  7th 
of  January,  therefore,  he  opened  fire  on  the  Bogue 
forts,  on  two  of  which  the  English  flag  very  soon  floated. 
Next  morning,  when  everything  was  ready  to  attack  the 
principal  fort,  Annughoy,  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  by  the 
Chinese,  and  hostilities  were  suspended.  Keshen  offered 
to  adjust  matters  immediately,  and  on  the  20th  a  cir- 
cular appeared,  signed  by  Captain  Elliot,  and  dated 
Macao,  addressed  to  "  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  , 
jects,"  stating  that  Her  Majesty's  plenipotentiary  had  to 
announce  the  conclusion  of  preliminary  arrangements 
between  the  Imperial  Commissioner  and  himself,  ii 
Tolving  the  following  conditions: — 1st.  The  cession 
the  harbour  and  island  of  Hong  Kong  to  the  British 
Crown.  2nd.  An  indemnity  to  the  British  Government 
of  6,000,000  dollars,  to  be  paid  in  annual  instalments  u 
six  years.  3rd.  Direct  official  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries  upon  equal  footing.  It  was  quite  evident 
that  Her  Majesty's  plenipotentiary  did  not  understand 
the  sort  of  people  he  had  to  deal  with ;  otherwise,  he 
would  not  have  arrested  the  operations  of  Commodore 
Bremer  till  he  had  all  the  principal  forts  in  his  posses- 


In  mot  he  was  completely  duped  by  Keshen,  who 
boasted  as  follows : — "  The  English  barbarians  are  now 
obedient  to  orders,  and  by  an  official  document  have 
restored  Tinghae  and  Shakow,  invoking  me,  with  the 
most  earnest  importunity,  that  I  should  for  them  report 
and  beg  the  Imperial  favour.  At  present  all  affairs  are 
perfectly  well  settled.  The  former  order  for  stopping 
their  trade,  and  cutting  off  the  supplies  of  provisions,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  enforce ;  it  is  for  this  purpose  that  I 
me  these  orders." 

The  convention,  which  did  not  contain  a  word  about 
the  opium  trade,  gave  great  dissatisfaction  at  home,  and 
Lord  John  Russell  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  6th  of  May,  that  it  had  been  disapproved  of  by 
the  Government;  that  Captain  Elliot  had  been  recalled, 
and  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  appointed  plenipotentiary  in 
his  stead.  The  Chinese,  however,  soon  violated  their 
engagements.  On  the  19th  of  February  an  English 
boat  was  fired  upon  from  North  "Wang-ton,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  squadron  under  Captain  Sir  H. 
Flemming  Senhouse  attacked  the  forts  on  the  26th  of 
February,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  British  colours 
were  flying  on  the  whole  chain  of  these  celebrated  forti- 
fications, and  the  British  became  masters  of  the  islands 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.  Proceeding  up  the 
river  towards  the  Whampoa  Beach  they  found  it  fortified 
with  upwards  of  forty  war  junks,  and  the  Cambridge, 
an  old  East  Indtaman.  But  they  were  all  silenced  in  an 
,  when  the  marines  and  small-arm  men  were  landed 
and  stormed  the  works,  driving  before  them  upwards  of 
,000  Chinese  troops,  and  killing  nearly  300.  Next  day 
Sir  Gordon  Bremer  joined  tho  advanced  squadron,  and  the 
boats  were  pushed  forward  within  gun-shot  of  Howgua's 
fort;  and  thus,  for  the  first  time,  were  foreign  ships  seen 
from  the  walls  of  Canton.  On  the  2nd  of  May  the  Cruiser 
j  up,  having  on  board  Major-General  Sir  Hugh 
Gough,  who  took  command  of  &b  land  forces.  On  ap- 
proaching the  fort  it  was  found  to  be  abandoned,  as  well 
as  those  higher  up  the  river,  the  Chinese  having  fired 
all  their  guns  and  fled.  The  Prefect  or  Governor  of 
Canton  then  made  his  appearance,  accompanied  by  the 
Hong  merchants,  announcing  that  Keshen  having  been 
recalled  and  degraded,  and  the  new  Commissioner  not 
having  arrived,  there  was  no  authority  to  teeat  for  peace. 
Captain  Elliot  again  hesitating,  requested  the  naval  and 
military  commanders  to  make  no  further  movement 
towards  the  city  until  it  was  seen  what  was  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  provincial  authorities  at  Canton.  But  Sir  G. 
Bremer  observed  in  a  despatch  that  he  feared  the  for- 
bearance was  misunderstood,  and  that  a  further  punish- 
ment must  be  inflicted  before  that  arrogant  and  perfidious 
Government  was  brought  to  reason.  He  was  right;  for 
on  the  17th  of  March  a  flag  of  truce,  with  a  message  sent 
by  Captain  Elliot  to  the  Imperial  Commissioner,  was 
fired  upon  by  the  Chinese.  In  consequence  of  this,  a 
force  under  Captain  Herbert,  who  was  in  advance  of  the 
rest  of  the  armament,  carried  in  succession  all  the  forts 
up  to  Canton,  taking,  sinking,  burning,  and  otherwise 
destroying  the  flotilla  of  the  enemy,  and  hoisted  the 
Union  Jack  the  same  day  on  the  walls  of  the  British 
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factory ;  the  guns  of  the  squadron  commanding  the 
approaches  to  the  oity,  and  thus  placing  it  entirely  at  our 
mercy. 

It  titan  appeared  tint  tbo  Imperial  Government  had 
rejected  the  tieaty  and  determined  on  war.  Four  imperial 
•edicts  ware  issued,  which  breathed  fierce  wrath  and  scorn 
against  the  English,  whom  the  emperor  declared  to  be 
like  doge  or  sheep  in  their  dispositions,  and  stating  that 
both  gods  and  men  were  indignant  at  their  conduct,  and 
that  neither  heaven  nor  earth  could  bear  with  them  any 
longer.  The  unhappy  Keshan  wan  delivered  over  to  the 
board  of  punishment,  though  stall  retaining  his  com- 
mand. It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  difficulties  in 
which  an  Imperial  OammisBioner  was  placed  under  tliat 
excessively  ignorant  and  intensely  despotic  Government. 
A  few  extracts  from  the  Ohrnooa  documents  bearing 
upon  the  subject  will  show  how  the  British  invasion  was 
regarded  from  the  Imperial  point  of  view.  They  were 
translated  by  Mr.  Hiom,  the  interpreter  of  the  British 
authorities,  and  this  is  a  sufficient  voucher  for  their 
authenticity  and  the  fidelity  of  the  translation.  As  the 
report  of  Keshan  is  a  very  able  and  a  most  instructive 
document,  whioh  throws  the  strongest  light  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  oelsatial  empire,  and  the  apirft  of  its  Govern- 
ment, the  greater  part  of  it  is  here  reproduced,  together 
with  the  reply  and  proclamation  of  the  emperor : — "The 
aUveKoab^,  ahigh  minister  of  state,  andactdna»Govemoi 
of  the  two  Kwang  provinces,  kneeling,  presents  before  the 
throne  of  the  Great  Emperor  a  statement  relating  how 
bat  the  English  foreigners  have  sent  a  messenger  to 
OMkMng  to  restore  Tinghae,  how  that  they  have  already 
restored  us  the  forts  of  Shako-*  (Chumpee)  and  Takok, 
and  the  cruising  vessels  and  salt  junks,  which  they  had 
previously  captured,  all  of  which  have  been  duly 
received;  and  now  that  the  ships  of  war  of  the  said 
foreigners  have  already  retired  to  the  outer  ocean,  the 
said  slave  respectfully  takes  all  the  circumstances, 
and  along  with  his  most  attentive  observations  on  the 
military  position  of  the  country,  the  material  of  war, 
and  the  disposition  of  the  people,  offers  them  up,  begging 
that  a  sacred  glance  may  be  bestowed  upon  the  some. 
Whereas  your  slave,  with  a  view  to  the  defence  of  the 
country  and  protection  of  the  people,  previously  to  the 
receipt  of  your  Majesty's  commands,  foolishly  and 
eonf  uaodly  begged  for  a  display  of  Imperial  clemency  in 
favour  of  the  RngiiJi  foreigners;  at  the  same  time 
{seeing  that  such  was  opposed  to  your  Majesty's  wishes), 
your  slave  repeatedly  begged  that  his  orime  might  be 
visited  with  the  heaviest  punishment,  as  is  duly  recorded. 
On  the  28th  day  of  the  twelfth  moon  of  last  year  (the 
30th  of  January,  1841),  I  received  a  dispatoh  from  the 
private  council  to  the  following  effect  :— *  We  have 
received  the  following  imperial  edict  :— "  Whereas 
Keshan  has  reported  to  us  the  measures  he  has  taken  in 
reference  to  the  oireumstances  of  the  English  foreigners, 
that  as  these  rebellions  foreigners  are  without  reason, 
and  refuse  to  listen  to  our  commands,  a  dreadful 
example  of  severity  ought  immediately  be  made  in  their 
regard.  Already  has  a  flying  despatch  been  made  to  the 
different  provinces  of  Hoonan,  Syechuen,  and  Kweichow, 


that  4,000  soldiers  be  immediately  got  ready  and  sent 
with  all  haste  to  Oanton,  there  to  await  orders.  Cause, 
therefore,  that  Keshan,  in  concert  with  Ian  Tschsen  and 
Tang  Tmgohing,  take  the  necessary  steps  for  settling  this 
business.  If  the  rebellious  foreigners  dare  to  approach 
oar  inner  shores,  letthembe  immediately  exterminated,"' 
And  sucoeBsively  on  the  4th  day  of  the  present  moon, 
(36th  of  January,  1841),  I  received  the  following  Im- 
perial edict  from  the  court  direst : — '  Whereas  Keahm 
has  addressed  to  me  a  document  in  reference  to  nw 
present  crwumstanoes  of  the  English  foreigners,  which  on 
r  we  completely  understand,  cause  that 
previous  edict  be  put  in  effect  with  implicit  anbiaw- 
sion;  let  our  military  force  bo  plentifully  assembled 
together,  and  a  complete  display  of  heavenly  majesty 
made  in  the  utter  extirpation  of  the  rebels.  As  far  at 
regards  the  expense  necessary  for  these  military  opera- 
tions, no  matter  whether  it  be  the  duties  arising  from 
foreign  commerce  or  the  land  tax,  you  are  hereby  per- 
mitted to  consult  as  to  ways  and  means,  and  make  tone 
account  of  the  expenditure  of  such  revenues.  Should 
these  not  be  sufficient,  you  can  report  the  same  to  me, 
and  wait  our  further  orders,  Ac.  Beepeot  this.'  Your  . 
slave,  while  kneeling  and  hearing  these  commands  read, 
reflected  that  though  he  had  conditionally  granted  the 
several  items  (of  the  foreigners'  demands),  yet  he  but 
barely  promised  to  make  a  representation  of  them  to 
your  Majesty  in  their  behalf.  Thus,  in  reference  to  one 
article,  viz.,  the  opening  of  the  trade,  although  it 
appears  that  they  (the  foreigners)  had  requested  that 
this  might  take  place  during  Hie  first  decade  of  the 
present  moon  (23rd  of  January  tfll  the  let  of  February), 
yet  up  till  now  I  have  not  dared  to  permit  it. 

"  But  your  slave  is  a  man  of  confused  and  dull  under- 
standing. What  he  has  done  has,  unhappily,  not  met 
with  the  views  of  His  Sacred  Majesty,  Fearing  and 
trembling  as  I  am,  how  shall  I  find  words  to  give  ex- 
pression to  my  feelings  ?  Humbly  remembering  that 
your  slave's  person  has  received  marks  of  imperial 
goodness,  his  conscience  is  not  hardened.  How  should 
I  daro,  while  engaged  on  the  important  duty  of  curbing 
these  outside  foreigners,  and  struggling  amid  dangr 
and  difficulty,  to  strivs  after  forbidden  repose  ?  Fron 
the  moment  that  I  came  down  to  Oanton  hare  I  bera 
the  victim  of  the  craft  and  wiles  of  those  presomui; 
foreigners.  In  every  instance  are  they  qnite  ungovern- 
able, until  that  my  head  aches  and  my  heart  is  rent, 
and  my  morning  meal  comes  to  me  without  relish 
Thus,  for  example,  on  one  occasion,  we  gave  ft* 
foreigners  battle,  but  our  men  showed  little  firnrapM. 
We  then  requested  that  a  manifestation  of  divine  Ma- 
jesty might  be  made  in  their  annihilation ;  but  ala«  - 
the  circumstances  of  (he  case  and  the  wishes  of  my  hear. 
are  sadly  opposed !  All  these  farts  have  I  offered  up  to 
your  Majesty  in  repeated  statements,  praying  that  Toei 
Majesty  would  bestow  Hereon  a  holy  glance.  Now,  ii 
appears  that  after  these  said  foreigners  had  sent  a  per- 
son to  Chekeang  to  deliver  Up  Tinghae,  and  had  restore! 
all  that  they  had  captured  in  Kwangtung,  and  with- 
drawn their  ships  of  war  to  the  outer  Ocean,  Elliot  re- 
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quested  a  personal  interview  with  me ;  ami  as  your  slave 
kid  not  yet  in  person  inspected  the  Bocoa  Tigris,  and  as 
the  troops  ordered  from  the  several  provinces  had  not 
yet  arrived,  it  did  not  seem  prudent  to  show  any  symp- 
toms of  dislike  to  his  proposal,  which  would  have 
given  rise  to  suspicion  on  his  part,  and  thus  prema- 
turely brought  on  a  collision.  80  your  slave  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  visit  and  inspect  the 
Bocca  Tigris,  and  on  the  third  day  (25th  January,  1841) 
left  the  city,  and,  embarking  on  shipboard,  approached 
S/o  Tang  (Lion's  Ocean],  on  the  Canton  rivor,  whither 
Elliot  soon  camo  in  a  wheeled  fire-ship,  and  begged  for 
an  interview.  He  scarcely  brought  several  tens  of 
parsons  in  bi.q  train;  ipd  on  that  day  hie"  language  and 
demeanour  was  exceedingly  respectful.  But  he  handed 
up  to  me  a  rough  draft  of  several  regulations  which  he 
k-,1  planned,  the  most  of  which  regarded  the  trouble- 
some minutiso  of  commerce ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he 
agreed  that  afterwards,  in  relation  to  the  bringing  of 
opium,  the  leaking  out  syeee,  or  smuggling,  he  was 
quite  willing  that  ship  and  cargo  should  be  confiscated. 
But  among  the  articles  he  proposed  there  were  some 
items  quite  impossible  to  be  granted.  Tour  slave  at  the 
time  pointed  them  out,  and  rebuked  him,  when  the 
foreigner  immediately  begged  that  they  might  be  dis- 
cussed and  amended.  I  consented  that  he  might  alter 
them,  but  told  him  he  must  wait  till  they  had  been 
maturely  canvassed,  and  handed  up  to  your  Majesty  for 
examination  and  approval.  Your  slave,  after  having 
parted  with  Elliot,  found  that  the  Bye  He  Yang  (second 
bar)  is  distant  from  the  Bocca  Tigris  about  sixty  le 
(twenty  miles) ;  but  even  there  the  sea  vast,  the  billows 
boiling,  and  the  wind  fierce.  Suddenly  we  came  on 
the  ocean,  in  all  its  majesty.  No  inland  river  can 
in  any  measure  be  compared  to  it.  Your  slave  imme- 
diately changed  his  boat  for  a  vessel  capable  of  navi- 
gating the  high  s-eas,  and,  having  arrived  at  the  Bocca 
Tigris,  mado  a  most  careful  inspection  of  all  the  forte 
round  about.  If  they  may  not  be  said  to  be  utterly 
isolated  on  the  four  sides,  and  rising  up  alone  in  the 
midst  of  the  ocean,  yet  are  they  situated  beyond  the 
extremity  of  our  hills,  and  quite  approachable  from,  the 
sea.  Supposing  them  to  be  surrounded  and  blockaded, 
even  so  much  as  provision  lor  the  troops  it  would  bo 
found  difficult  to  introduce.  Your  slave  then  pro- 
ceeded to  measure  the  depth  of  the  water,  beginning  at 
the  Bocca  Tigris,  and  sounding  till  he  came  to  Canton, 
and  found  it  at  high  water  to  be  from  one  chang  (two 
fathoms)  and  upwards  to  three  and  four  chang,  varying 
continually.  Now,  we  all  know  that  the  principal 
cause  of  these  forts  being  erected  was  as  a  barrier  to 
merchant  ships,  which  draw  more  water,  and  which, 
time  of  peace,  when  they  submit  to  constraint,  dare  not 
pass  the  bounds,  or  to  go  round  about ;  but  if  they  were 
to  bring  troops  with  intention  to  rebel,  they  may  sneak 
in.  clandestinely  through  every  hole  and  corner.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  their  passing  before  the  forts;  and 
thus  may  they  proceed  straight  np  to  the  provincial  city 
iteelf.  Moreover,  after  having  passed  the  Bocca  Tigris, 
though  we  may  add  obstruction  to  obstruction,  yet  such 


is  the  naturo  of  the  country,  that  there  is  no  important 
point  by  which  we  may  hold  it.  Again,  in  reference  to 
the  strength  of  our  soldiers,  I  find  that  keeping  off  the 
foreigners  must  be  done  by  sea-fights ;  and  to  fight  well 
at  6ca  wo  must  have  good  marine  troops.  I  have  now 
to  feel  grateful  to  your  Majesty  for  especially  land  troops 
from  the  different  provinces.  This  shows  the  great  and 
sacred  anxiety  your  Majesty  feels  in  the  matter.  But 
then  these  troops  must  go  on  board  our  sea-going  ships 
before  that  they  can  give  battle  to  tho  foreigners ;  and  if 
they  were  not  firm,  or  if  they  were  not  accustomed  to 
the  winds  and  waves,  it  might  entail  on  us  the  calamity 
of  a  defeat.  Now,  they  are  not  accustomed  to  go  on 
board  ships  and  handle  them ;  so  that  we  cannot  but  use 
marine  soldiers.  The  marine  troops  of  Canton  province 
are  drawn  by  invitation  from  the  sea-side,  and  their 
quality  ia  irregular  and  uncertain.  I  had  previously 
heard  a  rumour  that  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  twelfth 
moon  (January  7,  1841),  after  the  battle,  tho  whole  of 
these  soldiers  went  to  their  Tetuh,  or  general,  and  under- 
false  pretences  extorted  money  from  him,  otherwise  they 
disband ;  and  lately  I  went  to  the  Tetuh,  and  asked  him 
face  to  face  concerning  it,  when  he  said  that  it  was 
quite  true,  and  that  he,  the  Tetuh,  having  no  remedy, 
was  obliged  to  pawn  his  clothes  and  things,  by  which 
means  he  was  enabled  to  give  a  bonus  of  a  couple  of 
dollars  to  each  of  bis  Canton  soldiers,  and  thus  got  them 
to  remain  at  their  poste  till  now.  If,  then,  the  disposi- 
tion of  these  soldiers  is  greatly  to  be  lamented,  as  it  is, 
supposing  at  the  most  critical  moment,  when  we  had 
actually  joined  battle,  these  marine  forces  were  to  be 
found  weak  and  without  energy,  it  might  lead  to  the 
most  fatal  consequences;  and  although  we  might  have 
veteran  troops  among  them,  yet  there  would  be  no* 
means  of  inspiring  them  with  a  portion  of  their  skill 
and  steadiness.  Moreover,  our  war-ships  are  neither 
large  nor  strong;  they  are  not  capable  of  sustaining 
large  guns,  so  that  they  are  unable  to  repulse  the 
foreigners ;  and  these  are  the  remarks  I  have  to  offer  on 
the  weakness  of  our  soldiery.  I  have  also  found,  on 
careful  examination,  that  the  characteristics  of  the 
people  of  Canton  provinoe  are  falsehood,  ingratitude, 
and  greediness— putting  out  of  the  question  those  who 
ore  actual  traitors,  and  whom  there  is  no  occasion  to 
speak  about.  The  rest  have  all  been  born  and  dwell 
in  the  same  place,  mixed  np  with  the  foreigners.  They 
are  constantly  accustomed  to  see  them,  and  for  manyyeare 
have  been  as  intimate  with  them  as  very  brothers.  They 
are  not  at  all  like  the  people  of  Tinghae,  who  having 
never  been  accustomed  to  hold  intercourse  with 
foreigners,  immediately  discovered  them  to  be  a  distinct 
species.  But  if  we  suppose  that  what  they  did  there, 
they  had  done  here,  if  these  said  foreigners  had  deceit- 
fully distributed  their  paltry  presents,  and  set  the 
machinery  of  their  tricks  to  work,  I  reaUy  fear  that  tho 
whole  people  of  the  province  would  have  been  seduced 
to  them— they  would  certainly  not  have  shown  tho 
unbending  firmness  of  the  Tinghae  people.  Such  are  the 
observations  I  have  got  to  offer  on  the  flexible  disposi- 
tion of  the  Canton  people,  which  ciroumstonoe  gives  us 
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otilL  more  cause  for  anxiety.  Tour  slave  has  again  and 
again  resolved  the  matter  in  his  anxious  mind !  In  bo 
far  as  it  regards  his  own  person,  it  ie  unworthy  of  his 
notice;  bat  the  consequences  touching  the  vital  interests 


your  sacred  Majesty's  wishes.  Both  of  these  are  crimes 
which  affect  his  poor  life;  but  what  is  there  in  this 
worthy  of  pity  or  consideration  ?  Still  your  slave, 
though  he  has  sinned  in  not  being  able  to  settle  matters 


of  the  country,  and  the  lives  of  the  people  involved  in  it, 
are  vast,  and  extending  to  posterity ;  but,  alas !  your 
slave  has  sinned  in  giving  battle,  when  he  could  not  com- 
mand destiny  to  give  him  the  victory;  and  he  has  no  less 
sinned  in  being  unable  to  settle  matters  in  unison  with 


in  unison  with  yonr  sacred  Majesty's  wishes,  yet  th« 
territory  and  people  of  Canton  still  exist,  end  1*» 
np  to  your  most  sacred  Majesty  for  your  gracious  support 
and  protection;  while  your  slave,  by  having  auinri  in 
giving  battle  when  fete  denied  him  the  victory,  hassoilod 
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the  glory  of  hia  rooster,  and  poured  out  the  lives  of  his 
people;  and  still  more,  left  himself  without  a  sensible  plan 
to  put  into  operation :  therefore  it  is  that,  after  having 
duly  consulted  with  the  Tartar  General  of  the  garrison 
and  his  Adjutants,  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  literary 


different  provinces,  time  is  still  necessary  for  that 
object,  nor  can  they  all  arrive  at  once ;  and  the  assem- 
bling of  a  large  body  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  done 
quietly ;  the  native  traitors  are  sure  to  give  timely  notice 
of  it,  and  the  foreigners  would,  in  the  first  instance,  give 


Chancellor,  the  Judge  and  Treasurer,  the  Intendants  of  !  loose  to  their  madness  and  extravagance.    Your  'slave  is 


TOWEB  AT    NASEIK. 


Circuit,  the  chief  magistrates  of  larger  and  lesser  dis- 
tricts, and  the  ex-governors,  Lin  Tsihten  and  Tang 
Tungching,  &c.,  we  have  unanimously  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  our  defences  are  not  to  be  relied  on, 
and  that  in  the  tug  of  battle  our  troops  will  not 
stand  their  ground.  Moreover,  in  regard  to  troops 
which  have  been  ordered  by  your  Majesty  from  the 


vexed  to  death  thinTring  of  these  things ;  even  etill  he 
loathes  his  food,  and  still  sleep  has  forsaken  his  eyelids, 
forasmuch  as  bo  does  not  shrink  from  the  heavy  guilt 
he  is  incurring  in  taking  all  theso  facts,  the  results  of 

hia  diligent  inquiries,  and  with  them  annoying  the  ears  of 
Heaven's  Son ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  takes  everything 
connected  with  foreigners,  and  all  the  foreign  letters, 
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and  hands  them  up  for  Imperial  mspection.  He  humbly 
hopes  that  the  holy  one  will  look  down  with  pity  and 
compassion  on  the  black-haired  race,  and  shower  upon 
them  an  extra  measure  of  clemency  in  granting  what  is 
therein  requested,  so  that  the  people  of  the  land  may  not 
be  turned  to  ashes,  In  times  of  difficulty  is  seen  good 
government;  victory  is  but  a  transient  thing;  in 
restraining  the  ruin  that  is  before  our  eyes,  we  ought 
carefully  to  eradicate  the  cause  of  it  for  after  ages.  In 
reference  to  all  the  circumstances  contained  in  this, 
whether  the  result  of  my  conference  with  the  high  pro- 
vincial officers  or  of  my  own  diligent  investigation,  I 
only  hope  that  your  sacred  Majesty  will  condescend  to 
inquire  regarding  them,  and  I  beg  that  your  Majesty 
will  specially  appoint  a  high  officer  to  come  here  to 
ascertain  their  truth.  Your  slave  has  been  actuated  by 
a  desire  to  save  the  country  and  the  peoplo  from  first  to 
last,  and  not  swayed  by  the  smallest  atoms  of  fear ;  and, 
still  more,  he  dare  not  make  use  of  the  least  glossing 
or  deception.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  this  respectful 
memorial  is  forwarded  at  the  rate  of  GOO  le  a  day, 
humbly  hoping  that  the  Emperor's  holy  glance  may  bo 
bestowed  thereon,    A  respectful  memorial." 

The  Emperor's  reply : — 

"On  the  25th  day  of  the  first  moon  of  the  21>t  year 
ofTaon-Kwang(16th  of  February,  1841),  the  following 
remarks,  written  with  the  vermilion  pencil,  were 
received  in  reply  : — '  We  can  on  no  account  calmly 
put  up  with  the  insults  and  befooling  of  these 
rebellious  foreigners  as  you  have  done.  Blinded  and 
unwilling  to  see  as  you  are,  dare  you  still  have  the 
hardihood  to  turn  your  back  on  our  commands,  to  con- 
tinue receiving  the  foreigners'  documents,  and  even  to 
beg  favours  in  their  behalf?  Such  proceedings  pass  the 
bounds  of  reason.  Impotent  and  worthless  that  you 
are,  what  sort  of  heart  is  contained  within  your  breast  ? 
Not  only  do  you  contentedly  take  in  their  insults  and 
threats,  hut  you  even  dare  to  hold  up  certain  past-ages 
with  intent  to  frighten  us.  But  know  that  we  have  no 
coward  fears.  Betide  this,  we  shall  again  announce 
our  pleasure.    Respect  thin.' 

"At  five  o'clock  on  the  28th  day  of  the  2nd  moon, 
(March  20th,  1841),  the  Imperial  commands  arrived  in 
this  province,  as  follows  :— '  The  English  rebelling  on  a 
former  occasion,  and  having  seised  upon  the  fortresses 
of  Shakuk  and  Takuk,  wounding  our  high  and  subor- 
dinate officer  and  troops,  have  caused  ua  to  gnash  oar 
teeth  with  combined  imprecation.  We  therefore  spe- 
cially deputed  Yihshan,  Tongwan,  and  Yengfang  to 
assemble  from  every  quarter  tie  efficient  troops,  and  to 
advance  and  exterminate  the  enemy.  But  now  they 
have  attacked  and  destroyed  the  fortress  of  Tinmun 
(Bocca  Tigris),  and  evon  recklessly  dared  to  approach 
near  the  confines  of  the  city  (Canton),  creating  vast 
confusion.  Being  destitute  of  all  reason,  contemptuously 
regarding  our  celestial  dynasty,  they  have  carried  their 
unsubmissive  rebellions  to  this  extreme,  and  I,  the 
Emperor,  now  swear  that  both  powers  shall  not  stand, 
(one  or  the  other  must  conquer  or  die) ;  let  Yihshan, 
Tnngwan,  Yangfang,  at  the  time  reckoned  upon  for 


their  arrival,  forthwith  put  in  order  our  patriotic  troops, 
and  with  individual  efforts  seize  the  English  barbarians, 
and  make  an  entire  extermination  and  end  of  the  whole 
of  thein.  Then  will  subside  our  wrathful  indignation. 
If  the  whole  number  of  them  be  not  thus  effectually  de- 
stroyed, how  shall  I,  the  Emperor,  be  able  to  answer  to 
the  gods  of  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  cherish  the  hopes 
of  our  people?    Bespect  this.' 

"  On  the  8th  of  the  3rd  moon  (30th  of  March,  1841), 
His  Majosty  ordora  Yihshan,  Tungyan,  Hoo,  E.  Lin, 
and  Tang  to  put  in  readiness  the  troops,  and  most 
peremptorily  make  an  entire  end  of  the  whole,  not  allow- 
ing even  one  luckless  barbarian  to  escape  bock  to  his 
country  ;  and  furthermore,  he  (the  Emperor)  will 
summon  a  great  army,  that  from  the  north  they  may  bo 
exterminated  by  destroying  their  nests  and  dens  (in 
England  and  India),  thus  cutting  thorn  off  both  root  and 
branch,  and  not  allowing  them  one  foot  of  ground,  all 
in  order  to  appease  TTis  Majesty's  Imperial  wrath !  As 
for  Eeshen,  who  was  accused  of  receiving  bribes  from  the 
enemy,  he  is  disposed  of  in  a  summary  manner,  the 
Emperor  ordering  that  he  forthwith  be  cut  in  sunder  at 
the  waist.  TTia  Majesty  also  orders  all  who  officially 
attended  him,  whether  great  or  small,  his  relations  and 
all  who  appertain  to  him,  to  be  decapitated  indiscrimi- 
nately !  He  disposes  of  another  unhappy  wretch, 
Faontsung  (accused  of  traitorously  combining  with  the 
English),  by  ordering  him  to  be  put  to  a  alow  and  igno- 
minous  death,  by  having  his  flesh  cut  from  his  bones  in 
small  bits ;  and  further  that  his  native  place  he  laid 
waste  for  one  hundred  le  round,  and  his  relatives  bo 
sentenced  to  the  penalty  of  transportation !  His  Celestial 
Majesty  concludes  his  bloody  proclamation,  as  follows : 
— '  Let  the  peacock  feather  be  plucked  from  the  cap  of 
Yihshan  for  his  imbecility  and  tardiness  in  bringing 
forward  the  troops ;  let  Langwaa  he  disgraced  two 
degrees  of  rank ;  and  lei  Yongfon  he  deprived  of  the 
truly  brave  How ;  and  let  every  officer  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Canton,  whether  high  or  subordinate, 
be  deprived  of  his  official  button,  until  they  moke  good 
their  delinquencies  by  efficiency  of  effort.  Bespect 
this.'" 

At  the  end  of  March  Sir  0.  Bremer  left  Canton  for 
Calcutta  to  obtain  reinforeements.  In  the  meantime, 
although  the  trade  wee  partially  re-opened,  large  bodies 
of  Tartar  troops  were  constantly  arriving  at  Canton,  and 
it  became  evident  that  the  Chinese  were  acting  in  bad 
faith,  and  meditating  hostilities.  It  consequence  of  this, 
it  w«e  determined  to  advance  again  upon  Canton.  The 
first  movement  woe  to  take  possession  of  the  British 
factories,  which  was  done  by  one  of  the  columns  under 
the  command  of  Major  Pratt;  Sir  H.  Qoogh  com- 
manded the  other  column,  which  was  towed  by  the 
Nemesis  in  a  fleet  of  small  croft  till  it  reached  a  point  on 
the  line  of  the  river  five  miles  above  the  factories.  The 
heights  to  the  north  of  Canton,  crowned  by  four  strong 
forts,  and  the  city  walls  appeared  to  be  about  three 
miles  and  a  half  distant ;  the  intermediate  ground  un- 
dulating much,  and  intersected  by  hollows  under  wet 
paddy  cultivation,  enabled  Sir  Hugh  Gough  to  take  up 
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successive  posuaons  until  he  appreached  within  range  of 
the  forts  on  tea  heights  and  tho  northern  face  of  tie  city 
wail*.  Having  got  up  the  rocket  battery  niA  the 
artillery,  a  heavy  fire  was  kept  upon  two  of  the  forts 
which  had  annoyed  the  attacking  party  moat.  A  com- 
bined assault  by  both  oolumne  wm  soon  made,  and  in 
little  more  than  half  an  hour  after  the  order  to  advance 
-was  given  the  British  ttoops  looked  down  on  Canton 
within  a  hundred  paoes  of  its  walls.  A  strongly  en- 
trenched oatnp  of  considerable  extent,  occupied  appa- 
rently by  about  4,000  raen,  lay  to  the  north-east  of  the 
city  upon  rising  ground,  and  from  this  it  was  evident 
that  a  formidable  attack  was  about  to  be  made  upon  the 
British.  This  encampment  was  assaulted  in  gallant 
style,  by  a  column  under  the  command  of  Major-General 
BurreU.  Tee  enemy  wen  driven  back  at  all  points, 
nd  fled  across  the  country;  the  encampment  was 
curat;  the  m&gaemm,  of  which  there  were  several, 
were  blown  up ;  and  the  permanent  building,  of 
considerable  extent,  set  on  fire.  The  following  morning 
a  Bag  of  truce  appeared  on  the  walls  of  the  oity, 
when    Sir    Hugh   Qough    deputed    Mr.     Thorn,    the 

.  interpreter,  to  ascertain  -  the  cause.  A  mandarin  stated 
that  they  wished  for  peace.  General  Qough,  in  reply, 
explained  that  he  was  compelled  to  adopt  this  course  in 
consequence  of  repeated  insults  and  breaches  of  faith ; 
that  he  would  treat  with  none  but  the  general  com- 
manding the  Chinese  troops ;  that  the  British  plenipo- 
tentiary was  present,  ami  that  if  he  did  not  receive  a 
satisfactory  answer  in  two  hours,  the  white  flag  would 
be  struck. 

Various  parleys  took  place  in  consequence,  and 
ultimately  Captain  Elliot  agreed  to  the  following 
terms ;— 1st,  The  Imperial  Commissioner  and  the  Tartar 
troops  to  remove  sixty  miles  from  the  eity.  Sad. 
6,000,000  dollars  to  be  paid  in  one  week  for  the  use  of 
the  Crown  of  England,  1,000,000  before  the  next  day  at 
sunset.  The  British  forces  to  remain  in  their  actual 
position  till  the  whole  Was  paid.  The  losses  oooasumed 
by  the  destruction  of  the  factories,  tc,  to  be  paid  within 
one  week.  With  this  adjustment  Oeneral  Cough  ex- 
pressed his  dissatisfaction  in  a  despatch,  saying:— 
"  Whatever  might  be  my  sentiments,  my  duty  was  to 
acquiesce.  The  attack,  which  was  to  commence  in  forty- 
five  minutes,  was  countermanded,  and  the  feelings  ol 
the  Chinese  were  spared.  Of  the  policy  of  the  measure 
I  do  not  consider  myself  a  competent  judge ;  but  I  say, 
feeling  as  I  would  hare  been  responsible  that  Canton 
should  be  equally  spared  with  its  defences,  that  not 
a  soldier  should  have  entered  the  town  further  than  the 
fortified  heights  within  its  walls."  That  the  general 
eonld  have  guaranteed  this  was  evident  from  au  in 
teresting  incident  illustrating  the  admirable  discipline  of 
liis  troops.    The  soldiers  of  the  48th  Regiment  finding  a 

*  quantity  of  ardent  spirits  oallod  aham-shn  in  the  Tillage 
they  had  taken,  without  orders,  or  the  previous  know- 
ledge of  their  officers,  brought  the  jars  containing 
liquor  and  broke  them  in  front  of  the  corps, 

fa  Henry  Ponangar,  who  succeeded  Captain  Elliot, 
with  orders  to  bring  the  war  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion , 


issued  a  proclamation  warning  the  British  merchants 
that  he  would  allow  no  commercial  interests  to  interfere 
with  this  paramount  object,  lire  squadron  with  which 
he  sailed  anchored  on  the  23th  of  August  in  the  harbour 
of  Amoy,  which  contained  a  population  of  70,000,  and  a 
garrison  of  10,000,  with  500  guns  mounted.  The  forti- 
fications were  Tory  strong,  one  of  the  batteries  being 
built  of  solid  granite,  fifteen  feet  thick  at  the  bottom, 
nine  at  the  top,  and  faced  with  mud  two  feet  thick 
work  So  strong  and  so  well  built  that  four  hours* 
point  blank  firing  by  our  guns  failed  to  make  a  single 
breach  in  it.  The  Chinese  regarded  this  stronghold  as 
impregnable.  The  gmis  from  the  ships,  however,  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  it  The  Chinese  gnns  were  par- 
tially silenced,  and,  under  cover  of  the  firing,  the  Boyal 
Irish,  with  Sir  Hugh  Qough  at  their  head,  effected  a  land- 
being  towed  in  boats  to  the  shore.  The  Chinese, 
after  discharging  a  few  arrows  and  shots,  fled  precipi- 
tately over  the  hills  to  the  city.  No  further  resistance 
was  made,  and  before  dusk  the  fortifications  were  to  our 
possession.  The  next  morning  Sir  Hugh  Qough,  at  the 
head  of  the  troops,  marched  into  the  city,  meeting  with 
opposition,  the  mandarins  and  soldiers  having  all 
fled.  This  success  was  attained  without  the  loss  of  a 
ingle  life  on  our  part.  The  facility  with  which  this 
great  stronghold  was  captured  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the 
pride  of  the  high  offloiale.  When  the  British  troops 
landed,  the  mandarin  who  was  second  in  command 
rushed  into  the  sea  and  drowned  himself;  another  was 
seen  to  cut  his  throat,  and  fall  in  the  front  of  the 
soldiers  as  they  advanced. 

On  the  30th  of  August  the  troops  were  withdrawn 
from  the  oity,  and  a  garrison  of  600  men  was  left  on  an 
adjoining  island.  The  viceroy  of  the  provinces  and  a 
number  of  high  officers  witnessed  the  attack  from  the 
heights  above  the  town,  so  that  the  moral  effect  of  the 
fall  of  the  city  must  have  greatly  facilitated  further 


In  September  the  expedition  sailed  to  Ghuean, 
where  strong  fortifications  had  been  erected ;  but  the 
walls  Were  esoaladed  without  opposition  on  the  1st 
of  October.  The  expedition  next  proceeded  to 
Ning-po,  and  on  the  9th  of  October  the  whole  squadron 
was  anchored  off  that  large  and  opulent  city,  which  was 
surrounded  by  a  wall  _  thirty-seven  feet  thick,  and 
twenty-two  feet  high,  with  very  substantial  iron-plated 
gates  at  the  east  and  west  ends,  two  sides  of  it  being 
further  defended  by  steep  rocks.  But  nothing  that 
Chinese  ingenuity  and  wealth  could  accomplish  in  the 
way  of  defensive  works  was  able  to  stand  before  the 
English.  Our  troops  were  landed  on  tho  !0th  from  the 
ships  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Sir  W.  Parker, 
and  about  noon  the  British  colours  were  planted  on  all 
the  fortifications,  the  defences  were  reduced  to  a  ruinous 
state,  the  Chinese  abandoned  their  guns  and  fled  over 
the  heights  in  oil  directions,  and  in  a  short  time  the  city 
was  in  complete  possession  of  the  British  commanders. 
It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  conduct  of 
the  troops  towards  tho  inhabitants  woe  such  as  to 
call  forth  the  warmest  commendation  from  the  com- 
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mauder- in-chief.  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  in  liis  despatch, 
remarked  upon  this  victory,  saying : — "  The  second  city 
of  the  province  of  Che-Keang,  the  walls  of  which  are 
nearly  five  miles  in  circumference,  with  a  population  of 
300,000  souls,  has  thus  fallen  into  our  hands.  The 
people  all  appear  desirous  of  throwing  themselves  under 
."British  protection,  saying  publicly  that  their  mandarins 
had  deserted  them,  and  their  own  soldiers  are  unable  to 
protect  them.  I  have  assembled  some  of  the  most  re- 
spectable and  influential  of  the  mercantile  class  that 
have  remained,  and  hare  assured  them,  of  my  anxiety  to 
afford  them  all  the  protection  consistent  with  our  in- 
structions to  press  the  Chinese  Government.  Proclama- 
tions have  been  issued,  calling  upon  the  people  to  open 
their  shops,  which  I  have  engaged  shall  not  be  molested. 
This  they  have  done  to  some  extent,  and  confidence 
appears  to  be  increasing." 

No  other  event  of  importance  occurred  during  the 
-winter.  The  Chinese  made  several  attempts  to  drive  the 
British  out  of  that  city,  and  a  force  of  picked  soldiers, 
fine  muscular  men,  including  500  of  the  Imperial  body 
guard,  were  sent  to  exterminate  the  "barbarians,"  but 
they  were  easily  defeated.  Chapoo  was  another  of  the  towns 
taken  by  the  British.  Of  this  place  the  following  sketch 
was  given  by  on  eye-witness : — "  Chapoo  presents 
many  features  in  common  with  all  Chinese  towns :  narrow, 
irregular,  and  filthy  streets,  stagnant  canals,  and  crowded 
buildings,  stores  of  grain,  and  immense  temples  used  as 
public  buildings  as  well  as  places  of  worship.  There  are 
two  distinct  towns,  the  one  occupied  by  the  original  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country,  the  other  by  their  conquerors.  Both 
cover  a  space  about  four  miles  in  circuit.  A  wall  divides 
the  Tartars  and  the  Chinese.  Both  live  as  a  separate 
people,  obeying  the  some  laws,  however,  wearing  the 
same  dress,  and  speaking  the  same  language,  but  in  their 
social  habits  differing  from  each  other  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  The  Tartar  town  is  laid  out  like  a  compact 
encampment,  and  consists  of  lines  of  huts,  running 
parallel,  and  only  interrupted  by  the  canals.  Each  hut 
has  its  own  little  compound,  and  on  the  bamboo  fence, 
separating  it  from  its  neighbour,  a  rich  vine  is  almost  in 
every  instance  grown.  The  remaining  space  is  occupied 
by  the  family  well,  a  peach-tree,  and  a  few  beautiful 
evergreens,  tastefully  arranged,  and  twisted  into  gro- 
tesque shapes.  The  interior  is  less  pleasing,  in  general 
only  cold,  damp  clay  floor,  a  few  chairs,  tables,  chests, 
and  rude  bedsteads;  and  in  the  richness  of  their  dress 
alone  do  they  rival  the  Chinese." 

On  the  20th  of  July,  1842,  the  fleet,  which  consisted  of 
upwards  of  seventy  sail,  proceeding  up  the  Woosung 
river,  reached  the  city  Chin-Keang-Foo,  which  was  also 
strongly  fortified,  and  had  besides  an  encampment  in 
front,  with  immense  lines  of  works  to  defend  the  en- 
trances of  two  rivors  that  joined  there.  But  here  also  our 
i  arms  quickly  prevailed.  The  city  surrendered,  and  the 
high  mandarins  fled;  but  the  Tartars  fought  desperately, 
and  the  dead  bodies  of  their  women  and  children  were 
found  in  every  house,  drowned  or  otherwise  killed  by 
their  own  people,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands 
of  our  soldiers.    A  vast  number  of  Tartar  fathers  com- 


mitted suicide  after  destroying  their  families,  and  our 
troops  found  the  city  almost  entirely  deserted,  the  place 
having  become  uninhabitable  from  the  number  of  dead 
bodies. 

The  squadron  proceeded,  on  the  4th  of  August,  up 
the  river  Yang-tse-Keang  towards  Nankin,  off  which 
city  it  cast  anchor  on  the  9th  of  that  month.  Sir  H. 
Gough,  in  his  despatch,  gives  the  following  account  of 
this  immense  city,  the  second  in  extent  and  population 
in  the  .  Chinese  dominions  : — "  The  northern  angle 
reaches  to  within  about  700  paces  of  the  river;  and  the. 
western  face  runs  for.  some  miles  along  the  base  of  the 
wooded  heights  rising  immediately  behind  it,  and  is  then 
continued  for  a  great  distance  upon  low  ground,  having 
before  it  a  deep  canal  which  also  extends  along  the 
southern  face  serving,  as  a  wet  ditch  to  both.  .There  is  a 
very  large  suburb  on  the  low  ground  in  front  of  the  west 
and  sooth  faces,  and  at  the  south-east  angle  is  the  Tartar 
city,  which  is  a  separate  fortress,  divided  from  the 
Chinese  town  by  high  walls.  The  eastern  faeo  extends 
in  an  irregular  line  for  many  miles,  running  towards  the 
south  over  a  spur  of  Chung  Shan,  a  precipitens  mountain 
overlooking  the  whole  country,  the  base  of  which  com- 
mands the  rampart.  In  this  face  are  three  gates.  The 
most  northerly  {the  'Joshing)  is  approachable  by  a  paved 
road,  running  between  wooded  hills  to  within  000  paces 
of  the  walls,  whence  it  is  carried  along  a  cultivated  flat ; 
the  next  (the  Taiping)  is  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
the  base  of  Chung  Shan,  and  that  to  the  south  {the 
Chan  Yang)  enters  the  Tartar  city.  There  is  a  long  line 
of  unbroken  wall  between  the  Teshing  gate  and  the  river, 
hardly  approachable  from  swamps  and  low  paddy  land, 
and  the  space  between  the  Teshing  and  Taiping  gates  is 
occupied  by  rather  an  extensive  gate." 

At  length  the  Chinese  saw  that  resistance  was  vain, 
and  that  they  must  come  to  terms,  as  the  "barbarians" 
could  not  be  exterminated.  Full  powers  had  been  given 
to  three  commissioners — Keying,  a  Tartar  general 
belonging  to  the  Imperial  family,  Elepoo,  and  New 
Keen,  general  of  the  two  Keang  provinces— to  negotiate 
a  treaty  of  peace,  which,  after  various  conferences,  was 
concluded  on  the  26th  of  August.  It  embraced  the 
following  stipulations: — The  payment  by  the  Chinese 
of  21,000,000  dollars ;  the  opening  of  the  new  ports  of 
Canton,  Amoy,  Foo-chow-foo,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghae,. 
to  British  merchants,  with  permission  to  oonsular  officers 
to  reside  there ;  the  cession  of  the  island  of  Hong  Kong 
to  the  British  in  perpetuity;  correspondence  to  be  con- 
ducted on  terms  of  perfect  equality  between  the  officers 
of  both  Governments;  and  the  islands  of  Chuaan  and 
Kolangsoo  to  be  held  by  the  British  until  the.  money- 
payments  were  made,  and  arrangements  for  opening  the 
ports  were  completed. 

The  Imperial  Commissioner,  in  his  report  to  the 
Emperor,  endeavoured  to  put  the  best  face  upon  these. 
mln.miti«  and  tmrnil'^tio""-  "I,  your  servant,"  he  says, 
"  have  examined,  and  have  found  what  are  the  unwar- 
rantable demands  of  the  said  barbarians,  which  they  act 
importunately  urge,  and  thay  ore  deserving  of  the  utmost 
hatred.  But  considering  that  they  have  already  attacked 
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and  laid  in  ruins  Kingkow,  and  that  not  only  the  rivers, 
bat  Chrngkeang,  it  will  be  difficult  to  recover  speedily, 
I  am  apprehensive  we  shall  be  blocked  up  both  on  the 
north  and  south,  which  will  be  the  heaviest  calamity." 

Having  referred  to  tho  various  concessions  that  were 
extorted,  he  proceeded  thus:— "If  we  again  prepare  our 
armies  to  maintain  those  places,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
engage  with  them  on  the  waters.  Though  near  to  each 
other,  there  has  not  been  any  fighting  for  many  days ; 
and  as  to  those  places  which  they  have  taken  and  keep- 
possession  of,  will  it  not  be  allowed  them  to  return  to  us 
our  territory,  arid  allow  them  to  trade*  since  they  aro 
wining  respectfully  to  pay  the  duties  t  Just  now  they  are 
sensible,  and  repent  of  their  errors,  and  are  as  obedient 
as  if  driven  by  the  wind;  and  when  again  united  in 
mutual  friendship,  benevolence,  and  truth,  all  things 
will  go  on  well.  And  since  they  will  guard  thine  own 
market,  and  surround  and  protect  the  sea -boundaries, 
there  will  not  be  any  necessity  for  recourse  to  our  inter- 
ference, which  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  our  country. 
We  request  the  Imperial  will  may  bo  sent  down  to  the 
Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  throo  pro- 
vinces, to  examine-  dearly  into  the  duties  and  trading 
regulations  of  the  comptroller  ofmarithne  customs  in  tho 
provinces  of  Canton ;  and  consult  about  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs,  and  fix  them  on  a  secure  basis.  That 
which  the  said  barbarians  have  requested  with  reference 
to  tho  officers  of  China  is  to  have  ceremonial  intercourse 
upon  an  equality;  and  as  to  the  barbarians  who  have 
been  made  captives,  and  the  Chinese  traders  who  have 
been  seduced  into  the  service  of  the  English,  tbe  release 
of  all  these  they  most  earnestly  solicit.  I,  your  servant 
have  examined  and  found  that,  with  reference  to  equal 
official  intercourse,  it  may  be  unreservedly  granted;  and 
as  tho  affairs  with  tho  foreigners  are  finished,  and  tho 
war  ended,  the  prisoners  may  also  be  released,  by  which 
harmony  and  good  understanding  will  be  strengthened ; 
for  a  slate  of  peace  will  bring  repose  and  gladness,  and 
ovorthrow  factious  parties.  These  matters  may  bo 
allowed  to  proceed ;  «id  I  have  left  them  to  the  Shewei 
without  discussing  them." 


CHAPTER  L. 

Folitloal  TrMnjciMj— FMUon  of  tho  Mlnlatry— The  Soyal  spates.-. 
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of  Mr.  Onto  In  Do  Hmm  of  Od*hdom— Hep]/  of  Lord  John  RohcIi 
«b  tfio"  Hnlh]-  -— Am* nflE.it  hy  Mr.  IJnaie— Speech  of  Sir  Robert 
Pad— Vote  of  TI»nketoAdiaJrBlSlrRobertStopf«d  (or  the  Capture 
of  Acre— Tho  Turki.h  Fleet  delivered  up  to  Admiral  Stopford  by  the 
Pulm  of  Egypt,  who  b  Confirmed  rn  hi.  possession,  u  Hereditary 
Vacatur  of  Egpyt— Tho  EngHah  Poor  Lair— MroMerlal  BIB  lo  Continue 
(ho  Commiiilon— Debate  on  the  Second  Bending;— Election  of  Mt 
Waller,  for  Jlollinghtm— Operation  of  the  Irian,  Poor  Lnw—Itegkitrn. 
lion  of  VoMTolnlreioia— Bills  of  Lord  Stanley  and  Lord  Morpeth— 
Prnrvomen  Eiiesaton  of  the  IVnnthttshi  Ireland-  IHmlnniion  o(  Irljb 
.  Elector!-- Th»  Oavtrnnent  Minima  nanied  after  Four  Slghta1 
Deb*tl  by  a  Majority  of  Five  —  Lord  Ilowlrk'j  propeaod  Fran. 
rhite  corrtcd    In    Commltt™— Defeat    of   tho  Government— JowJih 


ramenl— Defeat  of  the  OovemnoBl 
of  Ptu-llnmttit— State  of  Parties— 


Lord 

■tmtln  Majority— Openlngof  the  New  Parllament—TaW  Royal  Speech, 
—Vote  of  IV an",  of  Confluence  Id  the  Lords— Testimony  of  the  Duko 
of  WdUagUn  to  tlia  Importance  of  the  Services  of  a  PeBuhaT  BTslirrB 
rendered  by  Lord  Melbourne  to  the  (J  <iaaa—  H o  CeanUeaas  Vots  at  Ik* 
Home  of  Common,  carried  by  ■  Majority  of  Nlnety-ons— Sir  R.  Peel 
Majtar  of  tba  Situation— Bejlgnsti.jti  of  tho  UalboorM  Cabinet— The. 
Peel  Jllnlstfj-— Prorogallo*  of  Pjrllirntnt. 

At  the  opening  of  1841  tho  country  might  he  said  to 
be  free  from  all  excitement  on  the  subject  of  politics. 
There  was  no  great  question  at  issue,  no  struggle  be- 
tween rival  parties  seemed  impending.  Many  of  the 
principal  questions  which  in  former  years  had  agitated 
the  public  mind  had  been  settled  or  laid  to  rest.  The 
Chartist  riots  seemed  to  have  abated  the  desire  of  thf» 
leading  reformers  to  extend  the  suffrage  to  ttte  working 
classes.  The  Established  Church  was  enjoying  a  wel- 
come calm  after  tha  storms  through  which  it  had  passed; 
and  although  Ireland  was  still  regarded  as  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  controversy  and  trouble,  the  mono- 
tonous repetition  ot  Irish  topics  had  so  fatigued  tho 
public  ear  that  it  was  not  easy  now  to  get  a  hearing 
on  any  Irish  question,  Besides,  it  eeexaod  to  the  Con- 
servatives almost  useless  to  drive  Lord  Melbourne's 
Government  to  the  verge  of  destruction,  since  it  was  • 
impossible  to  get  rid  of  it ;  for,  as  if  endowed  with  a 
charmed  life,  whenever  it  appeared  to  be  on  the  point  of 
dissolution,  it  was  revived  and  invigorated  by  the 
armies  of  royalty. 

Such  being  the  state  of  affairs,  the  opening  of  Par- 
liament was  regarded  with  comparative  indiaTerence. 
Ob  the  26th  of  January,  tbe  Queen  delivered  the  epeeok 
from  tbe  throne.  Tbe  most  important  matter  re- 
ferred to  in  it  was  the  question  of  China,  concerning 
which  Hot  Majesty  said : — "  Having  deemed  it  neeee- 
sary  to  send  to  the  coast  of  China  a'naval  and  military 
force  to  demand  reparation  and  redress  for  injuries 
inflicted  upon  some  of  my  subjects  by  the  officers  of  the 
Emperor  of  China,  and  for  inthgnities  offered  to  an  agent 
of  my  Crown,  I,  at  the  same  time,  appointed  plenipo- 
tentiaries  to  treat  upon  these  matters  with,  the  Cnhies* 
Government.  These  plenipotentiaries  were,  by  tho  last 
accounta,  in  negotiation  with  tho  Government  of  China, 
and  it  will  be  a  suiirco  of  much  gratification  to  me  if 
that  Government  shall  be  induced  by  its  own  senae  of 
justice  to  bring  these  matters  to  a  speedy  settlement  by 
an  amicable  arrangement." 

The  address  to  the  throne  was  Moved  in  tbe  House 
of  Lords  by  Earl  Dneie.  and  seconded  by  Lord  Lnrgan, 
One  portion  of  the  speech  referred  to  a  naval  eX)#e- 
tlition  which  was  sent  to  co-operate  with  tho  amy 
of  the  Sultan  in  tbe  Levant,  in  pureuanee  of  a  con- 
vention to  which  the  Emperor  of  Austria  wae  » 
part}'.  This  expedition  was  referred  to  as  a  matte* 
of  congratulation  by  the  mover  and  seconder.  Lord 
LuTgan  remarked  that  tbe  capture  of  Acre,  not- 
withstanding what  had  been  said  of  the  deficiencies  of 
our  navy  and  arsenal?,  proved  that  they  were  in  a  state 
of  perfect  competency  for  any  purpose  which  might  be 
required.  Nothing  was  more  conspicuous  throughont 
these  proceeding",  bo  said,  than  the  high  prineiples  of 
integrity  and  peifcct  good  faith  of  the  British  Govern- 
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mmt,  whose  conduct  had  been  honest,  sincere,  straight- 
forward, and  forbearing.  Another  subject  of  congratu- 
lation, in  which  all  warmly  concurred,  was  the  birth  of 
an  hen-ess  to  the  throne. 

Lord  Brougham  could  not  lot  the  address  pass 
Bitence.  "  He  did  not  mean  to  oppose  it,  only  to  remind 
their  lordships  that  no  one  who  voted  for  it  pledged 
himanlf  to  any  proposition  that  it  oontainod. 
not  quite  satisfied  that  France  cherished  the  friendly 
disposition  towards  England  for  which  she  got  credit ' 
the  address,  nor  did  he  think  that  the  peace  of  Europe 
was  quite  secure.  With  regard  to  our  interpoaildoi 
Turkey,  the  noble  Lord  remarked  that  to  talk  of  re 
vating  or  re-organising  an  empire  which  had  been,  not 
for  years,  but  for  reigns '  as  if  stricken  with  paralysis ' — a 
body  which  had  already  decayed  and  fallen  to  pieces, 
seemed  to  him  the  most  chimerical  object  that  could 
enter  the  mind  of  a  statesman."  Lord  Brougham 
deprecated  the  course  that  had  been  pursued  tending  to 
alienate  France  for  the  sake  of  conciliating  Russia, 
whereas  the  designs  of  Russia  upon  Turkey  could  be 
rendered  hopeless  only  by  the  cordial  alliance  of  France 
and  England. 

Lord  Melbourne  defended  his  policy  with  regard  to  the 
Levant,  and  the  efforts  to  preserve  ilia  integrity  of  Turkey 
as  mudh  as  possible  in  its  existing  state.  It  was  evident, 
from  papers  on  the  table  of  the  House,  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  to  establish  his  own  inde- 
pendence, to  found  a  new  Mahometan  state  on  the- 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  by  further  encroach- 
ments to  make  himself  the  greatest  Mahometan  power 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  if  not  the  only  one. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  expressed  his  concurrence  in 
the  address,  which  he  hoped  would  be  unanimously  adop- 
ted. He  was  one  of  those  who  approved  of  the  policy  of 
the  measures  that  had  been  taken.  The  state  of  things  in 
the  Levant  had  for  some  years  excited  his  anxious  atten- 
tion, and  he  was  happy  to  say  he  had  reason  to  think 
that  the  dangers  which  menaced  the  peace  of  Europe 
would  be  averted,  and  that  in  maintaining  it  France 
would  join  the  other  powers.  The  address  was  agreed 
to  without  a  division. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  address  was  moved  by 
Lord  Brabazon,  and  seconded  by  Mr,  Grantley  Berkeley, 
who  spoke  in  the  most  eulogistic  terms  of  the  policy  of 
the  Government.  Mr.  Grote  characterised  the  royal 
apeeeh  as  not  very  rich  in  promises,  presenting  the  sketch 
of  a  session  as  blank  in  prospect  as  the  preceding  session 
had  been  in  reality.  He  condemned  the  Syrian  expe- 
dition as  indefensible  on  any  correct  view  of  inter- 
national obligation.  He  trusted  that  we  might  escape 
the  terrible  calamity  of  a  European  war,  but  omens  and 
menaces  of  warlike  preparations  were  abroad,  and  the 
rumours  of  all  Europe  being  placed  on  enlarged  military 
establishments  were  in  themselves  no  slight  evil.  Lord 
Palmerston,  in  settling  the  Eastern  question,  had 
unsettled  all  the  relations  of  Europe.  With  regard  to 
the  Turkish  empire  Mr.  Grote  protested  against  our 
undertaking  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  that  empire — 
«  against  spending  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  English 


people  in  providing  factitious  cement  for  that  disorderly 
mass  to  which  for  ages  nature  has  denied  cohesion. 
If,''  continued  the  honourable  member,  "  in  respect  to 
our  internal  affairs  we  are  destined  to  obtain  no  further 
progress  or  improvement — if  the  cold  shadows  of  finality 
have  at  length  closed  around  us,  and  intercepted  all 
visions  of  a  brighter  future ;  if  the  glowing  hopes  once 
associated  with  a  Beform  Ministry  and  a  Reform  Par- 
liament have  perished  like  an  exploded  bubble— at  least 
in  regard  to  our  foreign  affairs,  let  us  preserve  from 
shipwreck  that  which  is  the  first  of  all  blessings  and 
necessities — that  which  was  bequeathed  to  us  by  the 
anti-reform  ministry  and  the  unreformed  Parliament — 
peace  and  accord  with  the  leading  nations  of  Europe 
generally,  but  especially  with  our  nearest  and  greatest 
neighbour,  France." 

This  speech  called  up  Lord  John  Russell,  who  entered 
into  an  elaborate  vindication  of  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  had  been  so  vigorously  assailed,  and  a 
frill  discussion  of  the  Eastern  question.  With  re- 
gard to  the  charge  of  "finality,"  he  explained  that 
he  held  that  a  continual  progress  in  improvement  had 
been  made  in  commercial  affairs,  and  in  the  political 
institutions  of  the  country ;  that  continual  progress  and 
improvement  were  the  principles  by  which  he  and  the 
Government  would  be  anxious  to  abide ;  but  while  he 
would  not  mistake  abuses  for  institutions,  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  would  not  mistake  institutions  for  abuses, 
and  attack  them  as  if  they  were  such.  He  wished  not 
to  undertake  any  reform,  though  called  improvement, 
which  might  be  incompatible  with  thc-BO  institutions;  he 
wished  to  maintain  the  Established  Church,  the  heredi- 
tary House  of  Lords,  and  the  hereditary  monarchy. 
If  any  plans  should  be  brought  forward  which,  as  he 
thought,  tended  to  the  establishment  of  a  republic,  to 
overturn  the  Church,  or  to  destroy  the  hereditary  peerage, 
he  should  oppose  them;  but  it  was  not  just  to  contend 
that  resistance  to  dangerous  innovations  of  that  kind  was 
a  resistance  to  all  improvement.  Mr.  Humo  considered 
the  policy  of  the  Government  to  be.uot  only  bad  but 
wicked ;  for  it  carried  desol»tK»n  and  ruin  into  the  Syrian 
provinoes.  and  for  no  purpose  that  he  knew  of  connected 
with  the  interests  of  England.'  He  therefore  proposed 
an  amendment  condemning  the  war  with  Syria,  and  the 
expense  occasioned  by  it,  deplonng  the  rupture  with 
France,  and  regretting  that  the  attention  of  Parliament 
had  not  been  directed  to  the  state  of  the  revenue  and  the 
distress  and  discontent  of  the  labouring  classes. 

Sir  Robert  Feel  next  addressed  the  House,  reviewing 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  on  the  Syrian  question, 
and  charging  them  with  want  of  candour  in  dealing  with* 
France  on  the  subject.  The  debate  then  terminated, 
Mr.  Hume  having  withdrawn  his  motion. 

On  bringing  up  the  report  on  the  address,  however,  Sir 
R.  Inglu  called  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the 
recent  alarming  agitations  of  the  Repeal  question  in  Ire- 
land, and  to  the  inflammatory  language  held  by  Mr. 
O'Oonnell  on  the  subject.  Meetings  had  been  held  in  some 
of  theprincipal  towns  of  Ireland,  atwhich  he  said  hundreds 
of  thousands  attended.     He  wished  to  know  wl»>U»er 
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Lord  John  Russell  had  adopted  the  alternative  placed 
before  him  by  Mr.  O'Connell  to  be  eitbor  a  Conservative 
or  a  Repeater.  The  noble  lord  repbed,  that  be  did  not 
accept  the  dictum  of  Hie  honourable  member  for  Dublin, 
nor  feel  bound  to  his  alternative  of  Conservatism  or 
Repeal. 

On  the  4th  of  February,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
Earl  of  Minto  moved  the  thanka  of  the  House  to 
Admiral  Sir  Robert  Stopford,  G.C.B.,  and  the  officers 
and  men  under  his  command  in  the  late  operations  on 
the  coast  of  Syria.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  terms  of 
the   most  earnest    and  cordial  nature,  expressed  his 


character  formed  and  exalted  by  the  institutions  of  n 
great  and  free  country,  and  combining  in  a  remarkable 
degree  the  qualities  of  valour  and  of  prudence.  Lord 
Stanley  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  warmly 
supported  by  several  other  Conservative  members.  On 
the  6th  of  April  a  letter  from  Sir  Robert  Stopford, 
acknowledging  in  suitable  terms  the  vote  of  thanks,  was 
read  by  the  Speaker,  and  entered  on  the  journals. 

Acre,  a  celebrated  city  in  ancient  times,  called 
Ptolemaia,  from  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  was  a  strongly 
fortified  sea-port,  called  St.  Jean  D' Acre  by  the  Knights 
of  Jerusalem.   No  town  has  suffered  more  from  political 


admiration  of  the  services  performed  by  those  engaged  in 
the  glorious  expedition  under  discussion,  He  considered 
the  capture  of  Acre  one  of  the  greatest  deeds  of  modern 
times ;  but  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  warn  their  lord- 
ships that  they  must  not  always  expect  that  ships, 
however  well  commanded,  or  however  gallant  their 
seamen  might  be,  would  be  capable  of  engaging  success- 
fully with  stone  walls. 

The  vote  was  carried  unanimously,  and  the  next  day 
Lord  John  Russell  moved  a  similar  vote  of  thanks  in 
the  Commons.  He  wished  to  observe  that  the  successful 
result  of  the.  operations  was  owing  in  a  great  degree  to 
the  character  of  the  men  who  had  directed  them — & 


revolution  and  the  calamities  of  war.  It  was  contended 
for  as  a  great  prize  by  all  the  successive  conquerors  of 
the  East.  It  was  possessed  by  the  rulers  of  Egypt, 
by  the  Romans,  the  Saracens,  the  Christian  Crusaders, 
and  finally  by  the  Turks.  In  the  time  of  the  Crusaders, 
it  was  populous  and  wealthy,  containing  numerous 
churehes,  convents,  and  hospitals,  of  which  no  traces 
now  remain.  In  1798  the  Turks,  animated  by  the 
example  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  defended  it  successfully 
against  a  siege  of  sixty-one  days  by  Napoleon.  It  was 
besieged  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  in  the  winter  of  1831-32, 
during  five  months  and  twenty-one  days,  when  nearly 
all  its  public  and  private  buildings  were  destroyed.   Its 
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fortifications  were  subsequently  repaired  and  improved 
by  the  Paeha  of  Egypt,  but  it  could  not  stand  long 
before  the  fire  of  British  ships.  On  the  3rd  of  November, 
1840,  it  was  stormed  by  our  fleet  under  Sir  Bobert  Stop- 
ford,  and  reduced  to  rain  after  a  bombardment  of  a  few 
hours,  the  Egyptians  losing  upwards  of  2,000  in  killed 
and  wounded,  and  3,000  prisoners,  while  the  British 
had  but  12  killed  and  42  wounded.  The  town  is 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  plain  on  the  edge  of  the 
soa-shore,  and  at  the  point  of  a  bay  formed  by  toe  pro- 
montory of  Mount  Carmel  on  the  south-east,  and  the 
termination  of  the  plain  on  the  north-east. 

On  the  8th  of  December  the  admiral  transmitted  to 
Mehemet  Ali,  the  official  authority  from  the  British 
Government,  in  the  name  of  the  four  Powers— England, 
France,  Russia,  and  Austria — to  maintain  His  Highness 
in  the  Poshalic  of  Egypt,  upon  the  condition  that,  within 
three  days  after  communication  made  to  him  by  Captain 
Fanshaw,  he  would  agree  to  restore  the  Turkish  fleet  to 
the  Sultan,  and  evacuate  Syria.  The  Pasha,  in  reply 
to  this,  expressed  his  sense  of  the  forbearance  shown  to 
him,  and  said  that  he  was  anxious  to  act  in  the  manner 
pointed  out  to  him  in  the  despat«h  At  the  sue  time, 
ho  enclosed  a  communication  addressed  by  him  to  the 
Grand  Vizier,  in  which  he  professed  his  entire  submis- 
sion to  the  allies  in  the  following  terms : — "  Always 
disposed  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  all  that  I  pee 
of  my  life  itself,  in  order  that  I  may  obtain  tee  good 
graces  of  His  Highness,  and  recognising  that  by  the  in- 
tervention of  the  allied  powars  the  favour  of  my  se*s- 
reign  is  restored  to  mo,  1  have  made  the  H— 1 
dispositions,  in  order  that  the  Ottoman  fleet  may  be 
given  up  to  such  person,  and  in  soak  manner,  ae  it  will 
please  His  Highness  to  order.  The  Swops  fiat  were  in 
Candia,  in  Arabia,  and  in  the  Holy  Cine*,  on  ready  to 
retire ;  and  their  evacuation  will  take  plane  without 
delay,  as  soon  as  She  order  of  my  Sovereign  shall  have 
reached  me.  As  to  Syria  and  fttrleas,  I  have  learned, 
by  a  letter  from  Ibrahim  Pasha,  dftted  the  last  days  of 
the  Ramadan,  and  which  earns  to  my  hands  overland. 
that  he  had  quitted  Damascus  en  the  3rd  or  4th  of 
Cheval,  with  nil  the  army,  for  ate  purpose  of  returning 
into  Egypt.  Syria  is,  consequently,  wholly  evacuated, 
and  my  act  of  obedience  is  thus  accomplished.  These 
facts  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  your  Excellency,  I 
hope  that,  in  communicating  them  to  our  Sovereign  and 
master,  you  will  intercede  with  His  Highness  that  he 
will  restore  to  his  confidence  the  oldest  and  most  faithful 
of  his  servants." 

\  The  long-agitated  question  of  the  East  was  thus 
rapidly  approaching  a  settlement;  and  on  the  11th  of 
January,  1841,  Mehemet  Ali  gave  up  the  whole  of 
the  Turkish  fleet,  which  sailed  away  for  Marmorice, 
under  the  command  of  the  Turkish  admiral,  Walker ; 
and  about  the  same  time  a  firman  was  sent  from  Con- 
stantinople, whereby  the  Sultan  accorded  to  the  Pasha 
the.  hereditary  possession  of  Egypt. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  worse  govern- 
ment than  that  which  was  restored  by  our  arms  ii 
Syria.    The  public  officers  were  supplied  from  Constan- 


tinople. Their  general  character  was  duplicity  and 
venality  of  the  grossest  kind,  while  the  characteristics 
of  the  Government  were  feebleness,  irresolution,  in- 
activity, faithlesaness,  and  poverty.  All  over  the  coun- 
try, access  to  the  pashas,  and  a  favourable  decision  on 
matters  brought  before  them,  were  only  obtainable  by 
presents  of  money.  The  Custom  House  cdfioen  were 
regularly  bribed  to  allow  goods  to  pass  at  lower  rites 
thou  the  tariff,  or  without  entering  the  Custom  Hon* 
at  all.  In  the  courts  of  justice  decisions  were  openly 
bought,  and  no  man  who  was  not  prepared  to  purchase 
the  Cadi's  favour  need  go  there.  In  cases  where  dis- 
carded to  the  pashas  by  the  English  and 
other  consuls,  the  most  profligate  violation  of  promise? 
and  rights  was  made  without  shame  or  fear.  The 
consequences  were — insecurity  of  life  and  pro- 
perty, universal  discontent,  and  contempt  of  the  Go- 
vernment The  English  occupation  gave  some  relief 
while  it  lasted ;  and  the  common  salutation  addressed  to 
on  Englishman  by  a  native  on  the  rood  was,  "  May  God 
send  more  of  you ! " 

To  return  to  events  at  home.  The  powers  of  file 
English  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  which  had  been 
limited  to  a  period  of  five  years,  now  expired.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  29th  of  January,  Lord  John  Busssll 
moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  continue  the  Poor  Law  Commission 
far  »  time,  and  far  the  further  amendment  of  the  Uvt 
■  pear  in  B"ft""i*  The  discontent  felt  by 
of  {he  mMMiH  fanned  into  a  flame  by 
a  portion,  at  tne  prose,  which  published  every  case  of 
alleged  in im— lamiliasil  en  the  part  of  those  invested 
with  authority  under  the  act,  in  order  to  prevent  toe 
renewal  of  the  powers  of  the  Commissi  on.  Mr.  Waller 
"  set  as  harsh  and  tyran- 
and  ttwCMxnrisaioB  as  ho&  sespenaivo  and  useless. 
raffing  itself  reformed 
"  such  a  law,  after  the 
(key  had  had  of  ito  pernicious  and  most  cruel 
warring.  The  WJMb  olesaM  nonsjdored  that  the  Toll- 
house had  been  mode  a  plane  of  torture  instead  of  pro- 
tection, wits,  a  view  to  deter  the  poor  from  asking  any 
aasjatanoe.  fan—*;  the  poor,  the  abhorrence  of  the  only 
species  of  relief  the  law  allowed  was  still  more  strong. 
He  knew  instances  in  which  they  preferred  death  from 
starvation  to  relief  in  the  workhouse,  coupled  with  the 
condition  of  being  separated  from  their  children-  &-' 
Francis  Burdett  believed  that  the  system  could  never  be 
mode  palatable  to  the  people  of  England.  Men  who 
loved  public  liberty  could  never  be  reconciled  to  the 
tribunal  of  Somerset  House,  and  he  hoped  that  that,  at 
all  events,  would  be  abolished.  Mr.  Hume,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintained  that  great  benefits  had  been  conferred 
by  the  law,  and  the  House  ought  to  do  their  best  to  make 
it  still  more  useful.  Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill, 
but  on  the  second  reading  being  moved,  a  long  and  im- 
portant debate  took  place.  Mr.  Disraeli  said  that  it 
was  impossible  to  conceive  any  resolution  more  deeply 
affecting  the  happiness  of  the  people  than  the  Poor  Lav- 
He  was  persuaded  that  the  measure  had  produced  much 
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disaffection,  and  he  moved  tha  second  reading  that  day 
six  months.  Mr.  Wakley  seconded  the  amendment.  The 
principle  of  this  act,  he  said,  "  was  a  base  and  ferocious 
one,  tending  to  stimulate  the  bono  and  muscle  of  this 
country  to  forcible  resistance."  Whatever  the  cruelties 
of  oppression  committed  in  the  poor-house,  the  pauper 
had  no  appeal,  no  redress — he  could  not  go  out  to  com' 
plain.  Mr.  Q.  Knight  remarked  that  it  was  an  easy  road 
to  popularity  to  inveigh  against  the  Poor  Daw.  The 
enemies  of  the  poor  were  not  those  who  sought  to  raise 
their  wages  and  improve  their  habits,  but  those  who 
deluded  thorn  with  a  false  sympathy.  Mr.  Muntz  dis- 
liked the  law  because  it  made  no  distinction  between  the 
respectable  and  the  dissolute  poor.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
observed  that  they  were  too  apt  to  forget  tha  past  evils, 
and  to  dwell  only  on  the  present.  They  forgot  how  the 
old  system  had  demoralised  the  labouring  classes.  He 
was  for  the  continuance  of  the  present  act;  but  he 
hoped  the  law  would  not  be  executed  with  strict  rigidity, 
and  that  in  matters  of  feeling,  such  as  churchyard 
burials,  there  would  be  a  due  deference  to  the  material 
sentiments  and  wishes  of  the  people.  Mr.  Pox  Maule 
held  that  a  central  management  was  necessary,  because  so 
little  were  the  boards  of  guardians  fitted  for  the  uncon- 
trolled exercise'  of  their  duties,  that  there  was  hardly  any 
abuse  of  the  old  system  of  which  some  one  or  other  of 
those  boards  had  not  solicited  the  restoration.  Viscount 
Howick  believed  that  the  act  of  1834  was  one  of  the 
most  beneficial  measures  ever  passed,  and  he  rejoiced  that 
no  one  had  gone  so  far  as  to  propose  the  restoration  of 
the  old  system.  Out-door  relief,  given  under  pressure, 
would  be  an  example  detrimental  to  the  formation  of 
provident  habits.  It  had  been  objected  that  men  would 
endure  much  Buffering  rather  than  enter  the  workhouse 
— that  was  the  very  thing  desired.  It  threw  them  on 
their  own  efforts  and  tho  efforts  of  their  friends.  It  was 
only  on  the  abandonment  of  those  efforts  under  the  old 
system  that  the  character  and  condition  of  the  English 
peasantry  declined.  Lord  John  Eussell  answered  the 
various  arguments  which  had  been  brought  forward 
against  the  measure,  and  entreated  the  House  not  to 
admit  tho  recurrence  of  so  injurious  a  state  of  things  as 
that  which  existed  under  the  old  law,  nor  to  seek  popu- 
larity by  undermining  the  independence  of  the  labourers. 
The  term  of  ten  years  for  the  continuance  of  the  Com- 
mission was  considered  too  long,  and  five  years  were 
proposed  instead.  The  bill,  however,  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  147;  the  numbers  being — ayes,  201;  noes,  54. 
The  principle  of  the  measure  was  thus  affirmed  by  a  very 
large  majority ;  but  the  subsequent  discussions  upon  the 
several  clauses  occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  time  of  the 
House  during  the  session. 

Notwithstanding  what  had  boon  said  in  Parliament 
to  show  that  the  poor  law  was  not  condemned  by  public 
opinion,  or  that  it  was  not  unpopular  with  the  middle 
and  working  classes,  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  contrary 
-was  given  in  the  month  of  April  at  Nottingham.  That 
borough  had  always  been  a  stronghold  of  the  Liberal 
party,  and  without  some  extraordinary  excitement  there 
would  have  been  very  little  chance  for  a  Conservative 


candidate.  Mr.  Walter,  however — formerly  M.P.  for 
Berkshire,  and  well  known  as  a  principal  proprietor  of 
the  Times — announced  himself  as  a  candidate,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Mr.  Larpent.  The  politics  of  Mr.  Walter  were 
then  strongly  Conservative,  but  ho  took  his  stand  boldly 
upon  the  ground  of  an  uncompromising  hostility  to  tho 
now  Poor  Law.  All  other  differences  being  merged  in 
sympathy  with  him  upon  this  question,  he  carried  tho 
election  by  a  majority  of  238 — a  result  which  produced 
quite  a  sensation  throughout  the  country. 

The  Annual  Report  of  tho  Irish  Poor  Law  for  this 
year  showed  that  the  total  number  of  unions  organised 
up  to  that  time  was  127,  leaving  only  three  to  be  formed, 
which  would  make  the  total  number  required.  Four- 
teen of  the  workhouses  had  been  completed.  There  had 
been  an  inquiry  about  tho  alleged  falsification  of  certain 
returns  from  the  offices  of  the  Poor  Daw  Commissioners 
in  Ireland.  The  result  was  to  fix  the  blame  upon  tho 
Secretary  of  the  Commissioners,  but  as  he  had  resigned 
his  office  in  consequence,  it  was  stated,  of  ill-health, 
the  House  of  Lords,  which  had  taken  up  the  matter, 
agreed  to  waive  further  proceedings  against  him. 

The  re-introduction  by  Lord  Stanley  of  his  bill  to 
regulate  the  registration  of  voters  in  Ireland,  led  to 
much  angry  discussion,  especially  between  the  noble 
lord  and  Mr,  O'Connell,  who  moved  an  amendment, 
which  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  190.  But  two  days 
after,  Lord  Morpeth  brought  in  a  Government  bill  for 
the  same  object.  The  main  features  of  the  plan  were  to 
abolish  certificates ;  to  make  the  register  conclusive  of 
the  right  to  vote,  except  where  disqualification  sub- 
sequently appeared;  to  establish  an  annual  revision  of  the 
registers,  and  to  give  a  right  of  appeal  equally  to  the 
claimant  and  the  objector.  The  main  point  of  difference 
between  this  and  Lord  Stanley's  bill  consisted  in  the  tri- 
bunal to  which  tho  appeal  was  to  be  made.  The  Govern- 
ment proposed  for  this  purpose  the  creation  of  a  new 
court,  consisting  of  three  barristers  of  a  certain  standing. 
An  additional  feature  of  the  Government  bill  was  a  pro- 
posal to  settle  the  question  of  the  basis  of  the  franchise 
by  fixing  upon  the  Poor  Law  valuation  as  the  standard ; 
and  the  bill  proposed  to  enact  that  every  occupier  of  a 
tenement,  under  a  holding  of  not  less  than  fourteen 
years,  of  the  annual  value  of  £3,  should  have  the  right  of 
voting  previously  enjoyed  by  persons  who  hod  a  bene- 
ficial interest  of  £10.  The  Conservatives  complained  of 
the  unfairness  of  thus  introducing  by  surprise  a  funda- 
mental alteration  in  the  elective  franchise  of  freland, 
founded  upon  principles  unknown  both  in  England  and 
Scotland.  It  was  represented  as  a  new  Reform  Bill  for 
Ireland,  tacked  on  as  a  postscript  to  a  bill  for  amending 
the  registration.  The  £3  franchise,  it  was  argued,  would 
a  effect  be  little  short  of  the  introduction  of  universal 
luffrage.  On  account  of  this  addition  Lord  Stanley 
strongly  opposed  tho  second  reading.  Nottheleastobjec- 
tion  to  the  bill  was  the  circumstance  that  it  had  been  in- 
troduced under  false  colours  and  under  false  pretences. 
He  saw  in  it  another  step  in  that  line  of  policy  so  peculiar 
to  the  present  administration,  which  they  had  pursued 
from  the  first  moment  of  their  existence  until  now,  not 
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with  a  Tiow  of  achieving  any  practical  result,  bat  for  the 
sake  of  enabling  themselves  to  maintain  for  a  few  years 
a  struggling  existence,  and  delude  a  portion  of  their 
supporters  with  a  plausible  semblance  of  concession. 

Lord  Stanley's  dissection  of  the  measure,  and  bis 
review  of  the  political  state  of  Ireland,  which  were  very 
lengthened,  and  distinguished  byremarkabla  ability,  ware 
calculated  to  produce  a  strong  impression  on  the  House. 
He  was  therefore  answered  by  the  chief  secretary.  Lord 
Morpeth.  The  clause  which  was  called  a  postscript  he  re- 
garded as  the  j>rofaco,  or  rather  as  the  main  portion  of  the 
tost  itself,  without  which  the  rest  would  hare  no  chance 
of  being  brought  to  a  satisfactory  issue.  Ministers  were 
taunted  wiih  an  excessive  partiality  to  Ireland;  but  it 
should  be  recollected  that  the  forty-shilling  freeholders 
which  existed  in  England  hod  been  disfranchised  in 
Ireland  to  the  number  of  191,000.  All  the  litigation  in 
the  registration  courts,  or  before  committees  of  the  House, 
now  turned  upon  questions  of  value  ;  and  the  Irish 
judges  themselves  were  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the 
correct  interpretation  of  the  law,  so  that  one  interpreta- 
tion would  restrict  the  franchise  materially,  while  another 
enlarged  it  The  Government  were  satisfied  that  even  a 
£5  rating  would  exclude  many  voters  of  the  class  which 
the  former  act  was  intended  to  admit.  He  trusted  that 
the  House,  acting  iu  the  spirit  of  that  measure,  would 
guard  the  honest  voter  against  many  difficulties  devised 
by  Lord  Stanley ;  and  that  they  would  give  the  pre- 
ference to  a  measure  conciliatory  to  the  great  body  of 
their  Irish  fellow-subjecte.     The  debate  was  adjourned. 

On  the  second  night  it  was  carried  on  with  much  spirit. 
Lord  Howick  approved  of  the  principle  of  adopting  the 
Poor  Law  rating  as  a  test  of  value.  He  adverted  to  the 
progressive  diminution  of  voters  iu  Ireland,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  system  which  the  landlords  pursued  of 
refusing  to  renew  leases ;  and  he  thought  the  number 
would  be  still  further  reduced  by  Lord  Stanley's  bill. 
Mr.  C.  Butter  asserted  that  tho  object  of  the  opposite 
party  was  to  re-establish  the  old  Orange  ascendancy ; 
and  ho  called  forth  expressions  of  disapprobation  by 
advising  the  House  to  look  not  only  to  the  strength  nnd 
temper  of  the  Irish  people,  but  also  to  the  critical  state 
of  our  foreign  relations.  This,  he  said,  was  delicate 
ground  to  touch,  upon,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
all  the  great  political  acquisitions  of  Ireland  had  been 
modo  at  such  critical  times.  Mr.  Macaulay  next  addressed 
the  House,  and  the  debate  was  again  adjourned. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Jackson,  Mr.  Theaiger,  Mr.  MiLnes,  and 
Sir  James  Graham  spoke  strongly  against  the  bill,  and  the 
Government  which  introduced  it,  following  Loud  Stanley 
ill  attacking  them  for  their  Irish  policy,  and  especially  for 
their  Irish  appointments.  Sir  James  Graham  said  that 
thirty-eight  persons  who  had  voted  for  repeal  in  1834 
had  been  since  promoted.  First  on  the  list  was  Mr. 
Fitzsimon,  a  near  relative  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  appointed  to 
be  clerk  of  the  Hanaper;  next  Mr.  Kennedy,  now  a  slave 
commissioner  at  the  Havannah ;  next  Mr.  Lynch,  now 
a  master  in  Chancery;  then  Mr.  Maurice  O'Connell, 
placed  over  tho  Begistry  Office  in  Dublin ;  Sir  David 
Bocha,madeabaronet;  undMr. 0 'Connell himself, oflered 


the  office  of  chief  baron  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Sheil  replied  to 
Sir  James  Graham,  after  which  the  debate  was  adjourned 
thethirdtime.  OnthefourthnightMr.O'Oonnelldelivered 
a  vehement  speech,  in  which  he  alluded  to  the  danger  of 
a  foreign  war  so  long  as  Ireland  continued  dissatisfied. 

Sir  H.  Feel  rebuked  Mr.  O'Connell  for  dwelling  on 
the  old  animosities  between  England  and  Ireland,  and 
declared  that  it  was  a  libel  on  the  Irish  people  to  say 
that  they  would  not  join  England  in  resistance  to  a 
foreign  enemy.  Referring  to  the  policy  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's Government,  Sir  Robert  Feel  said  he  could  not 
help  thinking,  that  when  the  noble  lord  recalled  to  mind 
the  declarations  of  1834  and  1837,  it  would  abate  something 
of  the  foaling  of  satisfaction  with  which  he  contemplated 
his  temporary  triumph  over  the  pressure  of  immediate 
difficulties.  Something  of  dissatisfaction  in  reflecting  an 
the  small  majority  he  might  bring  to  his  aid  to-night 
must  cast  a  gloom  over  the  festivities  with  which, 
perhaps,  he  might  celebrate  the  new  compact  and  the 
new  alliance,  when  the  mortifying  regret  came  across 
him  that  he  had  gained  that  support  by  receding  from 
the  position  which  had  enabled  him  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  democratic  principles,  by  stopping  the  progress 
of  social  improvement  in  Ireland,  by  encouraging  hopes 
in  this  country,  by  rousing  passions,  and  by  exciting 
expectations  which  he  could  not  disappoint  without 
being  the  object  of  indignation,  and  which  he  could  not 
gratify  without  being  the  fomenter  of  convulsion. 

After  on  effective  reply  from  Lord  John  Russell,  the 
House  divided  on  the  respective  merits  of  the  rival  bills, 
when  the  Government  measure  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  five.  The  result  was  hailed  with  cheers  from,  both 
aides  of  the  House,  the  Opposition  regarding  the  victory 
as  little  better  than  a  defeat.  Lord  John  Russell  at  first 
announced  that  he  would  proceed  immediately  with  the 
measure,  but  he  afterwards  moved  its  postponement  till 
the  23rd  of  April,  Then  Lord  Stanley,  amidst  the  vehe- 
ment cheers  of  his  party,  declared  that  he  would  take 
the  sense  of  the  House  upon  the  £o  rating. 

In  Ireland  the  followers  of  Mr.  O'Connell  regarded  the 
postponement  of  Lord  Morpeth's  bill  till  after  the  Easter 
recess  as  a  piece  of  fiiieue  to  foil  Lord  Stanley's  measure, 
and  get  rid  of  an  unpleasant  subject  The  repealers  argued 
there  was  no  use  in  hanging  book  any  longer,  that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  hoped  for  from  English  justice,  and 
that  they  must  put  forth  all  their  energies  to  obtain  an 
Irish  Parliament.  Mr.  John  O'Connell,  at  a  public 
meeting,  exclaimed — "  Let  the  English  choose  between 
these  two  bills ;  let  them  confer  the  blessings  of  Lord 
Morpeth's  bill,  or  indict  the  deep,  determined  curse  of 
which  Lord  Stanley's  bill  would  be  the  source.  Let 
England  now  do  justice  to  Ireland,  or,  so  sure  as 
to-morrow's  sun  will  rise,  Ireland  will  yet  refuse  her 
assistance  in  the  hour  of  need." 

There  was  a  vital  principle  at  issue  between  Lord 
Stanley  and  the  Government  on  the  subject  of  the  fran- 
chise. The  bill  of  the  former  was  baaed  upon  the 
principle  that  the  tenant  should  have  an  interest  in  bis 
holding  above  the  rent  This  would  place  the  franchise 
altogether  at  the  mercy  of  the  landlords,  the  rente  in 
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Inland  being  generally  equal  to  the  foil  value  of  the 
land,  if  not  more,  and  the  franchise  being  connected 
with  leases  which  the  landlords  were  at  liberty  to  give 
er  to  withhold,  and  which  they  would  not  give  unless 
to  tenants  upon  whose  political  support  they  could  rely. 
This  feet  was  proved  by  the  gradual  diminution  of  the 
constituency  arising  from,  this  cause.  The  principle  of 
the  Government  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to  make 
the  franchise  dependent  upon  a  certain  amount  of  rating 
for  the  support  of  the  poor,  which  was  baaed  upon  the 
real  value  of  the  land,  and  upon  occupation  inde- 
pendently of  leases. 

When  the  question  was  introduced  again, 
26th  of  April,  it  gave  rise  to  a  party  debate.  While 
the  House  was  in  committee  on  Lord  Morpeth1! 
Lord  Howick  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that 
the  tenant,  in  order  to  entitle  him  to  the  franchise. 
should  have  a  beneficial  interest  in  his  holding  of  £5 
a-year  over  and  above  the  rent.  Lord  Morpeth  pro- 
posed as  a  qualification  for  the  franchise  a  lease  of 
fourteen  years,  and  a  low  rating  of  £6.  Lord  Howick 
proposed  that  the  yearly  tenant  should  be  entitled 
vote  as  well  as  the  leaseholder  if  he  had  an  annual 
interest  of  £5  in  it ;  but  Lord  Morpeth  contended,  and 
showed  from  statistics,  that  this  principle  would  disfran- 
chise more  than  three-fourths  of  (he  £10  tenant  voters 
in  several  of  the  counties.  In  short,  it  would  have  tho 
effect  of  almost  entirely  disfranchising  the  existing 
occupying  constitueney  of  Ireland.  As  the  law  stood, 
tho  Irish  electors  were  being  diminished  at  the  rate  of 
o.OOO  a-year;  and  Mr.  O'Connell  affirmed  that  the 
county  constituency  had  decreased  to  tho  number  of 
20,000  since  the  Beform  Act  passed.  Lord  Stanley  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel  declared  that  they  would  vote  for  the 
principle  of  Lord  Howick's  amendment. 

Sir  Robert,  however,  said  that  the  question  before 
the  House  was  of  another  kind.  It  was  not  whether  the 
franchise  should  be  co-extensive  with  the  population ;  the 
question  which  arose  was  this,  whether  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  made  a  provision  on  the  subject  which 
entitled  them  to  the  confidence  of  the  House  ?  and  he 
must  Bay  that  tho  course  they  had  pursued  on  the  Irish 
franchise  appeared  to  him  to  disentitle  them  to  the  con- 
fidence of  the  House  and  the  country.  This  statement 
was  received  with  vehement  cheering  by  the  Opposition. 
On  a  division,  Lord  Howick's  amendment  was  carried 
by  291  to  270.  Lord  Howick  subsequently  stated  that 
he  meant  his  clause  to  be  merely  an  addition  to  some 
other  franchise  which  would  secure  a  large  constituency. 
And  Lord  Morpeth  explained  that  Lord  Howick' s  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  a  £5  beneficial  interest  had  not  been 
resisted  by  the  Government  as  an  addition  to  their  £8 
qualification,  but  as  a  substitution  for  it ;  and  on  this  £6 
qualification  they  were  determined  to  take  the  opinion 
of  the  House.  After  much  discussion,  and  considerable 
confusion,  the  House  came  to  the  point  of  real  interest — 
namely,  the  division,  which  was  supposed  to  involve 
tho  fate  of  the  Government,  and  was,  therefore,  antici- 
pated with  intense  eagerness  and  anxiety.  The  numbers 
■were  found  to  be — for  the  main  clause  of  the  Govem- 


;  majority 


ment  bill,  an  £6  rating,  289 ;  against  it,  ; 
against  the  Government,  11, 

Sir  Robert  Feel  observed  that  to  conciliate  one  or  two 
individual  members  the  Government  had  raised  the 
rating  test  of  franchise  from  £5  to  £6 — a  change  which, 
judging  by  returns  from  thirty-one  unions,  swept  away 
76,000  out  of  the  proposed  constituency  of  103,000. 
Such  uncalled-for  concessions,  he  said,  must  destroy  all 
confidence  in  the  adherence  of  a  Government  even  to  its 
own  propositions.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  speech  a 
great  majority  of  the  members  quitted  the  House,  leaving 
a  comparatively  small  audience  to  Lord  Howick,  who 
briefly  attempted  to  justify  his  own  course.  Lord 
Stanley  said  a  few  words,  and  the  Chairman  left  the 
chair.  Thus  ended  the  great  party  struggle  of  the 
session.  A  vast  deal  of  time  was  wasted  in  party 
debates  and  fruitless  discussions,  and  the  proposal  to 
give  the  Irish  people  the  benefit  of  the  Beform  Act  by 
patting  its  perishing  constituencies  on  a  proper  basis, 
simple  as  it  may  seem,  utterly  failed.  Lord  Stanley  also 
abandoned  his  measure,  and  there  the  matter  ended. 
The  whole  of  the  proceedings  plainly  indicated  that  tho 
doom  of  Lord  Melbourne's  feeble  Cabinet  was  at  hand. 

A  movement  was  made  in  Parliament  during  the 
present  eension  to  place  the  Jews  on  a  level  with  thou- 
fellow-subjects  in  respect  to  their  civil  rights.  Up  to 
this  time  they  were  excluded  by  law  not  only  from 
seats  in  Parliament,  bat  from  the  magistracy  and  town- 
councils,  as  no  one  could  enter  these  bodies  without 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  "  on  the  true  faith  of 
a  Christian,"  which  of  course  could  not  be  done  con' 
scientiously  by  Jews.  This  small  but  valuable  class 
of  the  community  bore  their  exclusion  quietly,  and 
tho  question  of  Jewish  Emancipation  excited  but  little 
attention.  Mr.  Divett,  one  of  the  members  for  Exeter, 
brought  in  a  bill  the  object  of  which  was  to  do  away 
with  the  declaration  required  by  the  Municipal-Corpora- 
tions Act,  from  all  persons  taking  corporate  offices,  by 
reason  of  which  the  members  of  the  Jewish  persuasion 
were  debarred  from  holding  civil  magistracies.  It  was 
opposed  on  the  second  reading  by  Sir  Robert  Inglis, 
who  earnestly  protested  against  surrendering  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  constitution,  by  which  all  civil  authority 
had  been  confined  to  the  professors  of  Christianity. 
Lord  John  Russell  supported  the  bill,  and  said  he  was 
willing  to  go  further,  and  admit  Jews  to  Parliament, 
should  they  demand  that  concession.  On  a  division, 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  carried  in  a  thin 
House,  by  a  majority  of  113,  only  24  members  voting 
lority.  The  principle  of  the  bill  was  again  dis- 
cussed on  the  third  reading,  when  a  debate  occurred 
which  was  remarkably  interesting,  on  account  of  mas- 
terly speeches  by  two  of  the  greatest  orators  of  their 
time,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Macaulay. 

Mr.  Gladstone   argued  that  it  was  not  possible  to 

draw  a  line  between  a  bill  to  admit  Jews  to  municipal 

d  one  to  permit  them  to  hold  other  offices, 

including  seats  in  Parliament.      To   this   he   objected, 

the  following  grounds:  the  Jew's  profession  was 

itself  a  disqualification  for  legislative  offices  in  a 
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Christian  country ;  Christianity  was  part  and  parcel  of 
the  law  of  England ;  our  laws  vers  modelled  on  the 
principles  of  Christianity.  The  proceedings  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  were  commenced  by  the  solemn 
invocation  of  the  Almighty,  and  the  object  set  before. 
them  was  the  promotion  of  true  religion  and  the  glory 
of  God.  The  question,  then,  really  was,  would  they 
destroy  the  distinctive  Christianity  of  the  constitution  P 
The  test  for  office  was  at  present  a  Christian  test,  and 
this  tho  bill  went  to  annul.  He  did  not  know  whether 
he  was  not  rendering  himself  liable  to  the  charge  of 
sheer  intolerance ;  but  the  ground  he  occupied  was  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  if  he  were  discussing  a  purely  civil 
question.  Let  him  guard  himself  in  speaking  of  the 
Jews  as  a  body.  "Who  could  doubt  there  were  many 
honest,  zealous-minded  men  amongst  them  ?  The 
stronger,  therefore,  was  the  objection  to  investing  them 
with  the  privilege  of  legislating  for  Christians.  There 
were  many  Jews,  doubtless,  who  would  disohaTge  those 
duties  well ;  but  still  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
chooBe  those  who,  as  a  class,  were  most  competent  for 
the  duties  to  which  they  were  appointed.  Now,  he  did 
not  see  how  it  could  be  held  that  the  Jews  possessed  the 
necessary  qualifications.  Mr.  Gladstone  here  called 
attention  to  the  great  number  of  questions  essentially 
connected  with  the  highest  Christian  considerations  which 
had  come  before  the  House  during  the  Inst  ten  years. 
For  instance,  in  England,  the  question  of  church-rates, 
church  extension;  national  education  in  Scotland,  and 
the  Established  Church  in  Ireland.  Such  questions 
were  always  arising.  These  were  the  questions  the  most 
difficult  to  adjust,  the  most  impossible  to  agree  upon,  and 
the  most  prolific  of  agitation  in  the  country.  If  Chris- 
tianity were  a  great  pervading  principle  of  our  law,  if 
most  great  questions  were  intimately  associated  with 
that  principle,  then  those  who  rejected  Christianity 
were  not  competent  to  enter  on  those  subjects.  The 
proposition  was  very  different  from  that  on  which  the 
claims  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Dissenters  were  founded. 
With  them  we  had  the  common  bonds  of  belief  in 
same  redemption.  There  were  also  considerations 
which  broadly  distinguished  tile  case  from  that  of  the 
Jews.  The  one  adhered  as  strongly  as  ourselves  to  the 
text  of  Christianity ;  the  other  did  not :  the  one  coi 
tuted  a  large  majority  in  one  portion  of  the  United 
Kingdom;  the  other  was  scarcely  perceptible  on  the 
face  of  English  society.  So  much  as  to  numbers ;  now 
as  to  grievances.  He  was  not  aware  that  the  Jews  had 
any  special  grievances  to  complain  of.  No  allegation  of 
this  kind  had  ever  been  made.  It  was  to  be  borne  ii 
mind  that  there  were  still  some  offices  to  which  the  reli- 
gious tost  was  strictly  applied— to  the  holder  of  the 
crown,  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  to  certain  great 
offices  in  Ireland.  To  his  mind,  the  constitution  would 
be  much  better  preserved  by  limiting  the  power  of  hold- 
ing office  to  Christians,  than  by  admitting  Jews.  The 
time  might  come  when  the  Parliament  of  England  would 
bo  called  upon  to  exercise  functions  still  more  directly 
ecclesiastical.  He  admitted  that  the  present  House 
was,  to  a  certain  extent,  disqualified  for  discussing  such 


tions  as  these.  He  did  not  complain,  of  this  change. 
The  time  might  come  when  the  admixture  of  creeds 
amongst  them  would  be  so  strange  that  it  would  be  an 
insult  to  public  opinion  to  think  of  discharging  eccle- 
siastical functions.     In  introducing  these  men,  therefore, 

Parliament,  and  to  other  high  offices,  there  existed 

absolute  tendency  to  disqualify  Parliament  for  the 
performance  of  any  duties  connected  with  religion,  and, 
by  easy  transitions,  to  overturn  the  very  principle  on 
which  the  constitution  of  this  nation  is  based. 

This  speech  was  answered  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  who  said 
that,  leaving  the  question  of  religious  toleration  is 
general,  he  intended  to  confine  himself  to  the  positions 
advanced  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  On  the  ground  that  the 
bill  relieving  the  Jews  from  all  political  disabilities 
would  render  them  at  some  future  time  eligible  to 
seats  in  Parliament,  it  had  been  said  that  those  dis- 
abilities should  not  be  removed.  This  argument  tos 
not  a  fair  one.  He  had  listened  to  the  speech  of  the 
honourable  member  for  Newark,  and  could  discover  no 
arguments  which  might  not,  with  great  facility,  be 
applied  to  the  members  of  that  House.  'Who  was  to 
decide  on  points  of  faith  ?  to  say  which  was  the  true 
ion  ?  The  honourable  member  had  mistaken  the 
object  of  the  bill.  It  was  not  to  admit  Jews  into  the 
House.  The  case  of  our  excluding  Roman  Catholics 
from  the  throne,  which  had  been  alluded  to,  was  e 
different  one.  Mr.  Macaulay  compared  the  treatment  of 
the  Jews  with  that  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Dissenters,  and 
held  that  the  former  was  much  worse,  as,  if  carried  oat,  it 
would  lead  to  actual  and  open  persecution.  He  thought 
their  exclusion  from  civil  offices  a  practical  grievance, 
of  which  they  had  a  just  right  to  complain.  The  Bomim 
Catholics  amount  to  six  or  seven  millions.  It  was  found 
impossible  to  resist  the  determination  of  disaffected  mil- 
lions. Bat  it  was  said  the  Jews  were  insignificant  in 
point  of  number — that  there  was  no  need  to  fear  a  revo- 
lution in  Petticoat  Lane.  If  they  were  so  insignifienr-t 
a  sect,  why  refuse  to  removo  their  disabilities  ?  He 
apprehended  no  danger  from  it ;  the  Jews  were  not » 
proselytising  people ;  and  they  had  seen  how  little  in- 
fluence articles  of  faith  had  in  binding  the  ingenuity 
of  certain  casuists.  He  should  be  glad  if  those  of 
Oxford  would  instruct  the  Jews  in  some  of  their  inge- 
nuity, and  then  he  had  no  doubt  they  would  make  soy 
declaration  required  of  them.  He  did  not  believe  that, 
after  removing  the  disabilities  of  the-  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestant  Dissenters,  the  House  would  be  guilty  of 
so  great  an  injustice  as  to  refuse  the  same  boon  to  that 
portion  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  which  belonged  to  the 
Jewish  persuasion. 

The  third  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  "7;  the 
numbers  boing,  ayes,  108;  noes,  31.  Tho  bill  pas*11 
through  the  House  of  Lords  as  far  as  the  third  reading: 
but  at  that  stage  it  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  H 

Another  matter  involving  the  principles  of  religiox* 
liberty  was,  on  the  1st  of  May,  introduced  by  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  who  took  up  the  question  of  nonin- 
trusion in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  an  able  speech 
he  reviewed  the  various  acts  of  tho  legislature  on  the 
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rights  of  patronage  in  that  Church.  Tho  ohjoct  of  his 
hill  was  to  give  effect  to  the  principle  of  non -intrusion, 
by  legalising  the  right  of  tho  congregation  to  dissent 
from  tho  appointmont  of  any  presentee  who  might  be 
sent  to  them  by  the  patron.  He  was  convinced  that 
unless  some  measure  to  this  effect  was  passed,  the  most 
lamentable  consequences  to  tho  Church  of  Scotland  would 
ensue,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  a  secession  of  a 
large  number  from  the  Church  would  take  place ;  while, 
if  the  principle  of  non-intrusion  wero  conceded,  the 
surest  means  would  be  adopted  to  put  an  end  to  the 
agitation  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  patronage  alto- 
gether. He  therefore  earnestly  appealed  to  their  lord- 
ships to  settle  the  question.  The  bill  was  resisted  by  tho 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Lord  Dunfermline,  and  Iiord  Had- 
dington. The  bill  was  read  a  first  time,  and  the  second 
reading  was  postponed  till  after  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  which 
the  question  was  debated  amidst  scenes  of  the  greatest 
popular  excitement. 

A  presentee  named  Edwards  being  refuted  ordination 
by  the  presbytery  of  Strathbogie,  appealed  to  the  civil 
court,  and  gained  a  verdict ;  whereupon  seven  ministers 
of  the  presbytery  united  in  ordaining  him,  contrary 
the  principle  of  the  Veto  Act,  which  had  been  adopted 
by  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1834.  Dr.  Chalmers,  in 
consequence,  moved  their  deposition  from  the  ministry, 
contending  that  they  had  committed  an  enormous 
offence  against  the  rights  and  authority  of  the  Church. 
"  The  Church  of  Scotland,"  he  exclaimed,  "can 
nevor  give  way,  and  will  sooner  give  up  her  existence 
as  an  establishment,  than  give  up  her  powers  as  a 
self-acting  and  self-regulating  body,  to  do  what  in  her 
judgment  is  best  for  the  honour  of  the  Redeemer,  and 
the  interest  of  his  kingdom  upon  earth.  We  can  see 
no  other  alternative;  if  these  men  do  not  humble 
themselves,  their  deposition  is  inevitable.  The  Church 
of  Scotland  cannot  tolerate,  and  what  is  more,  it  can- 
not survive  the  scandal  of  quietly  putting  up  with 
a  delinquency  so  enormous  as  that  into  which  these 
brethren  have  fallen."  Dr.  Cooke,  the  leader  of  what 
was  called  the  moderate  party  in  the  Church  of  Soot- 
land,  proposed  a  counter  resolution,  to  confirm  the  seven 
ministers  in  their  offices.  After  a  long  debate  the  motion 
for  deposition  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  07.  The  seven 
parishes  wore  then  declared  vacant,  and  Mr.  Edwards  was 
deprived  of  his  license  as  a  minister.  The  deposed 
ministers  next  petitioned  the  House  of  Lords.  This 
petition  was  presented  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  said,  that 
as  they  were  suffering  for  simply  obeying  Ute  law,  the 
Government  was  bound  to  protect  them.  Lords  Had- 
dington, Normauby,  and  Brougham  argued  that  the  law 
should  be  enforced,  and  that  the  civil  power  should  not 
yield  to  ecclesiastical  pretensions.  The  petition  was  laid 
on  the  table,  and  there  the  matter  ended  tor  the  present 
Parliament  having  declined  to  interfere,  the  conse- 
quences which  have  been  already  reoordod  took  plaoa, 
'  namely,  the  secession  of  a  very  large  number  of  ministers  I 
and  people  from  the  Establishment,  and  the  foundation 
of  the  "  Free  Church  of  Scotland."  I 


On  the  31st  of  May,  pursuant  to  notice,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  brought  forward  a  motion  of  want  of  confidence  in 
the  Government,  in  the  following  words: — "That  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  do  not  sufficiently  possess  the  con- 
fidence of  the  House  of  Commons  to  enable  them  to 
carry  through  tho  House  measures  which  they  deem  d 
essential  importance  to  the  public  welfare;  ani  that  their 
continuance  in  office  under  such  circumstances  is  nt 
variance  with  the  spirit  of  (he  constitution."    The  right 

hon.  baronet  referred  to  a  amber  of  ± laisil  i  for  tie 

course  he  adopted — namely,  Utt  eases  sf  Sir  Babe:: 
Walpole,  Lord  North,  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  ffidnwuth,  Lord 
Liverpool,  tho  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  hhneelf,  each  of 
whom  resigned,  failing  the  support -of  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons;  and  he  ii  misted  that  Lord  Mel- 
bourne was  bound  to  follow  their  guuwuta,  A  debated 
two  nights  followed :  it  wits  intesiwpdae.  i?  &e 'Whilst 
holidays,  after  which  it  was  moated  and.  lasted  thra 
nights  more,  during  which  all  sorts  of  topics  were  dis- 
cussed, and  all  the  shortcDsamge  of  Mhuatsrt-mie  dwvlt 
upon,  and  urged  against  them  iiiah^aatearnetfcew.  The 
burden  of  the  charges  ogamst  them  -was,  that  Ihey  van 
causing  the  greatest  public  mischief,  h?  leering  im- 
portant questions  in  doubt,  setting  party  against  partr. 
and  stirring  society  to  its  very  foundations.  At  lens-.:: 
the  Houso  went  to  a  division,  when  there  appeared  for 
Sir  R.  Peel's  motion,  312 ;  against  it,  311,  giving  a 
majority  of  1  against  the  Government.  The  tout 
number  of  members  in  the  Souse  of  Oaaeaaans  was  60S. 
On  this  occasion  623  actually  Totad— a  jsraafuf  the  intense 
interest  excited  by  the  contest.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
House  on  the  following  Monday,  the  meat  faery  uxietY 
wai  manifested  as  to  the  urara  Ministers  wou!J 
pursue.  Lord  John  Russell  stated  mad,,  after  the  late 
division,  he  felt  that  in  that  TTib—  «■*  Commons  the 
Government  could  expect  no  further  innjiiiliiii'.  and 
thattheywere  resolved  to  appeal  to  the  tarnua  y.  The 
session  had  now  lost  its  interest ;  but  it  lingered  on  for 
another  fortnight,  in  order  to  get  through  the  necessary 
business. 

On  the  22nd  of  June  the  Parliament  was  prorogued 
by  the  Quean  in  parson,  when  she  stated  that  she  had 
come  to  the  determination  of  proroguing  parliament, 
with  a  view  to  ha  immediate  dissolution;  that  the 
paramount  imnuftanae  of  the  trade  and  mstattry  of  the 
country,  and  her  anxiety  that  the  exxnaeass  of  the 
public  service  should  be  provided  far,  no  *e  manner 
least  burdensome  to  the  community,  had  induced  her  to 
resort  to  the  means  which  the  oonsfrtutianluul  entrusted 
Bsaertaining  the  sense  of  her  people  upon 
matters  which  so  deeply  concern  their  welfare.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  then  declared  Pamaoamtaammraed  till 
Tuesday,  29th  of  June,  and  on  -fiat  ibSowing  day  a  pro- 
clamation appeared  dtmlnrino;  PaEssnuent  dissolved. 

stnoe  the  re-construction  of  the  Melbourne 
and  the  repulse  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel  by  fte  Court, 
party  had  been  dairy  gsjaing  strength 
under  the  skilful  management  of  its  ohief.  Its  rants 
had  been  recruited  by  a  large  accession  of  earnest  men, 
who,  though  they  had  been  Reformers,  and  had  identified 
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themselves  with  the  Liberal  cause,  had  hot  arrived  at 
toe  conclusion  that  the  exigencies  of  the  country  nod 
the  progress  of  practical  improvement  required  a  strong 
Government.  They  believed  that  Sir  Eobert  Peel  was 
the  man  for  the  time,  that  he  alone  could  overcome  lie 
tit  inertice  of  tie  House  of  Lords,  and  that,  aided  by 
the  vast  moral  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  he 
would  be  able  to  carry  measures  of  real  amendment. 
Even  those  who  were  doubtful  as  to  the  future  policy  of 
a  Conservative  Ministry  were  disposed  to  give  them  a 
lair  trial,  hoping  that  after  such  a  long  exclusion  from 
office,  they  would  make  extraordinary  efforts  to  win  the 
confidence  of  the  country.  Ihey  had  great  reliance  on 
the  liberal  tendencies  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  mind,  which 
had  been  proved  on  several  occasions,  and  they  were 
not  without  hope  that  he  would  do  for  the  laws  which 
excluded  corn  from  the  country  what  he  had  done  for 
the  laws  that  excluded  Roman  Catholics  from  Parlia- 

On  the  other  hand,  earnest  Liberals  had  lost  faith 
in  the  Whigs,  who  had  never  possessed  the  confidence  of 
the  Church,  and  had  now  excited  the  distrust  and  dis- 
like of  the  farmers,  from  the  intimations  they  had  given 
that  they  were  disposed  to  surrender  the  citadel  of  pro- 
tection. Besides,  they  hod  been  vacillating  and  uncer- 
tain in  their  policy—wanting  strength  of  will  and 
steadiness  of  purpose,  without  whioh  no  political  leaders 
can  command  respect;  and  )q«rt°nd  of  taking  their  stand 
upon  broad  principles  and  carrying  them  out,  they 
were  continually  shifting  their  ground,  and  having 
recourse  to  temporary  expedients.  It  was  under  these 
circumstances  and  in  this  state  of  parties  that  Lord  Mel- 
bourne resolved  to  appeal  to  the  country.  In  doing  so, 
his  supporters,  it  is  true,  promised  that  when  re- 
invigorated  by  an  accession  of  strength  at  a  general  elec- 
tion, he  would  do  much  bettor  for  the  future.  But  it 
was  in  vain  that  they  represented  that  the  Ministry  had 
fallen  a  victim  to  class  interests  and  monopoly ;  in  vain 
they  published  the  most  attractive  programme  of  future 
measures;  the  electors  were  determined  to  have  a 
change. 

Tho  city  of  London  exhibited  a  most  remarkable 
defection  from  the  Whigs  on  this  occasion.  It  had 
returned  four  Liberals  to  the  late  Parliament,  one  of 
whom  was  Lord  John  Bussoll  himself.  On  this  occasion 
they  returned  two  Conservatives  and  two  Liberals ;  Mr. 
Masterman,  a.  Conservative,  being  at  the  head  of  the 
poll.  Lord  John  Russell  was  also  returned,  having 
beaten  his  Conservative  opponent  by  a  majority  of 
l)t"i'  7.  Another  significant  triumph  of  the  Conserva- 
tives was  one  in  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  one  of 
the  most  liberal  constituencies  in  the  kingdom.  There 
Lord  Morpeth  and  Lord  Milton— the  candidates,  of  all 
others,  most  likely  to  succeed—were  beaten,  after  a 
tremendona  contest,  by  the  Hon.  S.  Worfley  and  Mr. 
Deoison.  For  Dublin,  also,  two  Conservatives  were 
^turned— Messrs.  West  and  Grrogan ;  Mr.  O'Connell 
kahig  defeated.  Tho  general  results  took  the  public  by 
surprise.  In  England  and  Wales  the  Conservatives  ha^ 
»  majority  of  104.     In  Scotland  the  Liberals  had  „ 


majority  of  0,  and  in  Ireland  of  19,  The  majority  in 
favour  of  the  Conservativefl  in  the  United  .Kingdom 
was  76.  The  two  criee  which  had  mostfto  do  inprodncmg 
this  result  were,  on  the  one  side,  "  cheap  bread,"  and 
on  the  other,  "  low  wages," 

On  the  19th  of  August  tho  new  Parliament  assembled. 
The  session  was  opened  by  commission;  the  royal 
speech,  which  was  read  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  con- 
tained a  paragraph  referring  to  the  duties  affecting  the 
productions  of  foreign  countries,  and  suggesting  for 
consideration  the  question  whether  the  principle  of 
protection  was  not  earned  to  an  extent  injurious  alike 
to  the  income  of  the  State  and  the  interests  of  iho 
people;  whether  the  com  laws  did  not  aggravate  the 
natural  fluctuations  of  supply;  and  whether  they  did 
not  cmbarraas  trade,  derange  the  currency,  and  by  their 
operation  ^j™ini.h  the  comfort  and  increase  the  priva- 
tions of  the  groat  body  of  the  community.  Here  was  a 
distinct  ontmoiation  of  the  principles  of  free  trade  in  the 
speech  from  the  throne,  for  which,  of  course,  the 
Ministers  were  reaponsibls.  The  address  in  the  House 
of  Lords  was  moved  by  Earl  Spencer,  a  decided  free 
trader,  and  seconded  by  the  Marquis  of  Churricaxde. 
The  political  war  now  commenced  in  earnest. 

The  Earl  of  Bipon  moved  an  amendment  to  the 
effect  that  the  Government  did  not  possess  the  confi- 
dence of  the  country.  He  proposed  that  on  address  be 
presented  to  Her  Majesty,  expressing  the  concern  of  the 
House  that  for  some  years  the  public  expenditure  had 
exceeded  the  annual  income ;  and  that  in  order  to 
remedy  this,  and  to  deal  in  a  satisfactory  manner  with 
the  matters  referred  to  in  the  royal  speech,  it  was  essen- 
tial that  Her  Majesty's  Government  should  possess  the 
confidence  of  that  House  and  of  the  country — a  confi- 
dence which  was  not  reposed  in  Her  Majesty's  present 
advisers.  Lord  Bipon  delivered  a  long  and  elaborate 
=peech  in  support  of  his  amendment,  which  evidently 
took  the  Prime  Minister  by  surprise. 

Lord  Melbourne,  in  replying,  said:  "The  nature 
of  thin  motion,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  has  been  made — notwithstanding  its  great  im- 
portance, the  arguments  on  which  it  has  been  founded, 
and  the  fair,  candid,  clear,  and  distinct  spirit  in 
which  it  has  been  submitted — do  not  moke  it  neces- 
sary for  me  to  trouble  your  lordships  with  many  obser- 
vations. I  listened  to  my  noble  friend  who  moved 
the  amendment  with  great  deference  for  his  abilities, 
with  great  deference  for  his  information,  and  with 
great  respect  for  his  candour;  and  I  must  say  that, 
seeing  the  superstructure  he  was  about  to  raise,  a  more 
meagre,  slender,  and  fragile  foundation  it  would  bo 
impossible  to  lay  down.  The  noble  lord  made  a  sort 
gatherum  speech;  impressed  everything  into 
.  as  well  what  wo  had  done  last  year  as 
during  the  present ;  and  on  such  a  collection  of  hetero- 
geneous materials  he  founds  a  motion  of  this  magnitude 
— a  motion  so  important  in  its  consequences,  and  one, 
allow  me  to  say,  perfectly  new  to  this  House.  My  lords, 
it  came  like  a  thunder  clap  upon  me.  I  own  I  was 
ignorant  that  there  existed  in  this  House  the  spirit  on 
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which  that  motion  seems  to  proceed.  Wo  all  know 
that  there  were  a  great  many  factious  motions  in  the 
late  House  of  Commons,  and  continual  motions  of  want 
of  confidence,  but  there  was  not  the  least  intimation  that 
your  lordships  sympathised  with  or  countenanced  any 
such  proceedings.  Your  lordships  were  reposing  a 
tranquil  confidence  in  the  present  Government,  when 
suddenly,  on  the  grounds  stated  by  the  noble  lord, 
unexpectedly,  and  contrary  to  all  precedent,  the  noble 
lord  has  oomo  forward  with  this  distinct  motion  of  want 
of  confidence  in  Her  Majesty's  Ministers."  The  noble 
viscount  then  defended  himself  and  colleagues  from  the 
charge  of  omission  of  various  topics  in  the  royal  speech, 
and  proceeded  to  the  measures  proposed  in  it  for  the 
relief  of  commercial  depression. 

Having  delivered  his  opinion  at  length  upon  the  Cora 
Laws,  he  proceeded  thus : — "  Of  course,  the  meaning 
of  the  motion,  in  plain  English,  is  just  Wt :  '  We  have 
now  a  majority  in  tho  House  of  Commons.'  I  should 
suppose,  if  we  are  to  go  from  speculations  on  the  hustings, 
there  is  such  a  majority  ;  but  at  the  same  time  members 
are  sent  here  ad  comultandum  de  rebut  ardnu  regni.  We 
must  not  look  merely  to  statements  on  the  hustings,  but 
to  the  conduct  that  is  pursued  where  these  matters  are 
discussed  in  a  more  gentleman-like  manner.  I  have, 
however,  derived  some  degree  of  consolation  and  hope 
from  the  orgumenta  by  which  the  views  of  my  oppo- 
nents were  supported  at  the  hustings,  and  I  feel  quite 
certain  that  such  is  their  sense  of  honour,  candour,  and 
justice,  that  they  cannot  persevere  in  the  opinions  they 
held  there  on  such  arguments."  The  noble  viscount 
said,  in  conclusion,  that  he  could  only  repeat,  that  con- 
sidering the  nature  and  object  of  this  motion,  as  far  as 
he  could  understand  them,  he  looked  on  it  as  quite 
unprecedented,  and  that  there  certainly  never  was  a 
motion  supported  on  weaker  grounds,  or  by  more  insuf- 
ficient arguments. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  followed  in  a  speech  which 
was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  generous  testimony  ho 
bore  to  the  conduct  of  Lord  Melbourne  towards  the 
Queen.  The  duke  said — "  Hewas  willing  to  admit  that 
the  noble  viscount  had  rendered  the  greatest  possible 
service  to  Her  Majesty,  in  making  her  acquainted  with 
tho  mode  and  policy  of  the  government  of  this  country, 
initiating  her  into  the  laws  and  spirit  of  the  constitution, 
independently  of  the  performance  of  his  duty,  as  the 
servant  of  Her  Majesty's  Crown ;  teaching  her,  in  short, 
to  preside  over  the  destiny  of  this  great  country."  The 
Marquis  of  Downshire  subsequently  stated  that  he  had 
listened  with  the  greatest  pleasure  to  the  speech  of  the 
noble  duke,  "which  did  him  the  highest  honour,  and  no 
part  more  so  than  that  in  which  he  had  spoken  of  tho 
services  of  a  peculiar  nature  rendered  by  the  present 
head  of  the  Government  to  the  young  Sovereign  of  this 
country ;  and  he  was  rejoiced  that  the  recognition  of 
those  services  went  forth  to  the  world  stamped  with  the 
high  authority  of  the  noble  duke."  The  House  divided 
on  tho  question,  when  there  was  a  minority  of  72  against 
the  Government. 

Tho  first  business  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  the 


re-election  of  Mr.  Shaw  Lefeyre  as  Speaker.  Several 
days  were  occupied  in  the  swearing  in  of  members.  On 
the  24th  of  August  the  address  was  moved  by  Mr. 
Mark  Philips,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  John  Dundas.  Mr. 
Wortley  then  moved  an  amendment  similar  to  the  oea 
which  had  been  carried  in  tho  House  of  Lords,  in  which 
he  went  over  all  the  charges  against  the  Government 
His  motion  was  seconded  by  Lord  Bruce,  and  supported 
by  Mr.  Disraeli.  The  debate  lasted  several  nights.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  delivered  a  long  and  very  able  speech,  ia 
which  he  reviewed  the  whole  policy  of  the  Government. 
He  was  answered  by  Lord  John  Russell,  whose  speed 
closed  the  debate.  The  division  gave  to  Sir  Robert  Feci 
a  majority,  for  which  no  one  seemed  prepared.  The 
numbers  were — for  the  Ministerial  address,  269  ;  for  the 
amendment,  360 ;  majority  against  the  Government,  91. 

This  was  decisive.  There  was  nothing  for  Lord  Mel- 
bourne but  resignation.  Accordingly,  on  the  30th  of 
August,  he  rose  in  his  place  and  said  : — "  My  Lords,— 1 
consider  it  my  duty  to  acquaint  your  lordships,  that  In 
consequence  of  the  vote  which  was  come  to  by  tho  other 
House  of  Parliament  on  Saturday  morning  last,  which 
was  precisely  similar  in  terms  to  the  vote  come  to  by 
your  lordships  at  an  early  period  of  the  week,  I  have,  un 
the  part  of  my  colleagues  and  myself,  tendered  to  Her 
Majesty  the  resignation  of  the  offices  we  hold;  which 
resignation  Her  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to 
accept,  and  we  now  continue  to  bold  those  offices  only 
until  our  successors  are  appointed."  The  House  received 
this  announcement  in  perfect  silence,  and  adjourned 
almost  immediately  afterwards.  Lord  John  Russell 
made  a  similar  statement  in  tile  House  of  Common?. 
but  afterwards  proceeded  shortly  to  vindicate  the  course 
which  had  been  recently  pursued  by  the  Government  <>f 
which  he  was  a  member. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  sent  for.  No  difficulties  wero 
now  raised  about  the  ladies  of  the  Court,  and  in  du« 
time  the  following  administration  was  formed  (the  Duke 
of  Wellington  in  the  Cabinet,  without  any  office) : — Pint 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  Lord  Chancellor, 
Lord  Lyndhurst ;  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Right 
Hon.  H.  Goulburn;  President  of  the  Council,  Lord 
Wharncliffo ;  Privy  Seal,  Duke  of  Buckingham  ;  Borne 
Secretary,  Sir  J.  Graham;  Foreign  Secretary,  Earl  of 
Aberdeen;  Colonial  Secretary,  Lord  Stanley;  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  Earl  of  Haddington ;  President  of  tho 
Board  of  Control,  Lord  Ellenborongb ;  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  Earl  of  Ripon ;  Secretary  at  War,  Sit 
H.  Hardinge ;  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  and  Paymaster  of 
the  Forces,  Sir  E.  Knatchbull;  Postmaster-Genertl, 
Lord  Lowther ;  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 
Lord  G.  Somerset ;  Woods  and  Forests,  Earl  of  Lin- 
coln ;  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  Sir  G.  Muruy  I 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Master  of  tlm 
Mint,  W.  E.  Gladstone;  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty. 
Hon.  Sidney  Herbert ;  Joint  Secretaries  of  the  Treason-, 
Sir  G.  Clark  and  Sir  T.  Fremantle ;  Secretaries  of  tbe 
Board  of  Control,  Hon.  W.  Baring  and  J.  Emerson 
Tennent;  Home  Under-Secretary,  Hon.  C.  M.  Sulton; 
Foreign    Under-Secretary,     Lord    Canning;    Colonial 
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Under-Secretary,  G.  W.  Hope;  Lords  of  tho  Treasury, 
Alexander  Pringle,  H.  Baling,  J.  Young,  and.  J.  Milne 
Gaskell;  Lords  of  too  Admiralty,  Sir  G.  Cockbura, 
Admiral  Sir  W.  Gage,  Sir  G.  Seymour,  Hon.  Captain 
Gordon,  and  Hon.  H.  L.  Curry;  Storekeeper  of  the 
Ordnance,  J.  £.  Bonham;  Clerk  of  the  Ordnance, 
Captain  Boldero ;  Surveyor-General  of  the  Ordnance, 
Colonel  Jonathan  Feel;  Attorney-General,  Sir  F.  Pol- 
lock; Solicitor-General,  Sir  W.W.  Follott ;  Judge-Advo- 
cate, Dr.  Nicholl;  Lord- Advocate  of  Scotland,  Sir  W. 
Sae.  Ireland — Lord-Lieutenant,  Earl  de  Grey ;  Lord- 
Chancellor,  Sir  E.  Sugden ;  Chief  Secretary,  Lord  Elliot; 
Attorney-General,  Mr.  Blackburn,  Q.C. ;  Solicitor-Gene- 
ral, Serjeant  Jackson. 

The  members  of  the  Government  were  all  re-elected, 
and  the  House  of  Commons  again  met  on  the  10th  of 
September,  when  the  new  Premier  announced  the  course 
he  intended  to  pursue.  Next  day  Lord  John  Russell 
expressed  his  views  with  regard  to  the  great  change  in 
the  position  of  parties,  which  had  just  been  effected. 
This  gave  rise  to  another  party  debate.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  replied  to  Lord  John  Bussell.  Lord  Palmerston 
admonished  the  right  honourable  gentleman  not  to 
plume  himself  too  confidently  on  his  majority,  for  there 
was  a  country  as  well  as  a  House  of  Lords.  A  desultory 
debate  on  the  same  subject  took  place  on  going  into  a 
committee  of  supply  a  few  nights  after,  when  there  was 
a  reiteration  of  the  same  topics  on  both  sides,  with 
the  usual  amount  of  recrimination.  A  similar  debate 
occurred  in  the  House  of  Lords — the  chief  subjects  of 
discussion,  which  continually  recurred,  being  the  finan- 
cial affairs  of  the  country,  and  the  Corn  Laws.  All  the 
business  of  immediate  urgency  having  been  dispatched, 
both  parties  welcomed  the  day  of  prorogation,  which 
took  place  on  the  7  th  of  October,  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners being  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
and  Lord  Wharncliffe.  The  Queen's  speech  announced 
toe  formation  of  the  new  administration,  alluded  to  the 
equalisation  of  the  public  income  and  the  annual  ex- 
penditure, and  other  important  objects  connected  with 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country,  which  would 
necessarily  occupy  their  attention  at  an  early  period  of 
the  recess,  promising  that  she  would  give  her  cordial 
concurrence  to  all  such  measures  as  should  appear,  after 
mature  consideration,  best  calculated  to  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  distress  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and 
to  promote  the  great  object  of  Her  Majesty's  wishes — 
the  happiness  and  contentment  of  all  her  people. 

The  necessity  of  the  measures  here  alluded  to  mainly 
arose  from  the  Anti-Corn- Law  agitation;  and  the  time 
has,  therefore,  now  arrived  for  recording  the  events 
and  incidents  connected  with  this  great  national  move- 
ment. 


CHAPTER  IX 

History  af  Fn*  Trade -introduction-England  tho  Cradle  of  Commercial 
Liberty— Adam  Smith 'a  Despair  of  Complete  Freedom- Protections,* 
Fallacies  of  Qmt  Statesmen— Lord  Bacon's  Erroneool  Vlewe— Dou* 
Swift— Tynan™  Interference  with  TnvJe  li  Median!  Ttinti— T^ 


"Liber  Albas  "— Veuttoiis  Regulation  of  Domestic  Trade  and  Commerce 
[nllieCliyof  London— The  Monopol  lee  gran  ted  by  Q«en  Elisabeth— A  gl- 
utton for  Freedom  of  Trade  In  EUiabMh'l  BeSgB—  Ramsrkable  Speech 
of  Cecil-  -Abandonment  of  ike  Syilcm  of  "  Patents"— Public  Statutes 
preventing  Free  Trade  In  Labour — ThoSjttute  of"  Labourers — Opprei- 
alve  Laws  to  prevent  Riaa  or  Wages:  consequent  Misery  of  the  People 
— Blr  P.  Eden"a  "  State  of  the  Poor  "— BMIntea  for  Regulating  Labour  In 
the  Reign  of  George  111.— LegUlellre  Interference  with  the  Bolton 
Trails— Unlawful  Bullous— Klalculons  Regulation  of  Industry— Bad 
Effects  of  Monopolies  on  National  Character— Repeal  of  Assize  on 
Bread  and  the  Combination  Ijiwa-The  Statute  of  Apprenticeship— 
Prejudice  against  Foreign  Workmen— Competitive  Eliminations. 

We  have  already  glanced  at  some  of  the  triumphs  of 
that  great  struggle  to  reform  our  commercial  legislation 
which  may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  17 76,  when  Adam 
Smith's  immortal  work  on  the  wealth  of  nations  was  first 
given  to  the  world.  We  have  now,  however,  arrived  at 
a  period  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  write  in  a  more 
connected  form  the  narrative  of  the  struggle.  Though 
less  showy  in  its  effects  than  those  great  political  revolu- 
tions and  military  events  which  have  hitherto  formed 
the  staple  of  the  historian's  materials,  it  constitutes  in 
tself  a  revolution  of  vast  importance  to  human  welfare, 
md  one  which  has  extended  and  is  still  extending  its 
beneficent  influance  throughout  the  world.  That  that 
revolution  began  in  England,  that  the  principles  of 
commercial  liberty  were  first  clearly  proclaimed  by  Eng- 
lish writers,  and  carried  into  practical  effect  by  English 
statesmen,  must  for  ever  constitute  one  of  the  soundest 
claims  of  our  country  to  the  respect  of  the  more  en- 
lightened among  all  nations.  Dr.  Smith's  triumphant 
demonstration  of  the  absurdity  of  the  system  of  monopoly 
and  state  interference,  however,  was  too  directly  opposed 
to  the  spirit  of  his  time  to  be  received  at  first  with 
favour.  The  statesmen  of  that  age  had  been  educated 
amid  ideas  altogether  difrerent  from  those  liberal  and 
enlightened  views  on  the  subject  of  commercial  liberty 
and  political  justice  which  the  great  apostle  of  free  trade 
proclaimed  to  the  world.  Throughout  the  Continent,  and 
particularly  in  France,  our  near  neighbour  and  oldest 
rival,  the  protective  system  was  seen  in  its  fullest 
development,  guarded  on  all  sides  by  enormous  duties 
and  prohibitory  laws.  That  theso  barriers  were 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  a  nation,  and 
that  their  removal  would  lead  to  the  speedy  destruction 
of  native  industry  and  the  commercial  triumph  of  a 
foreign  rival,  was  devoutly  believed  in,  not  only  by  theun- 
instructed  multitude,  with  whom  the  maxims  of  protec- 
tion to  native  industry  were  most  popular,  but  by  almost 
all  writers  and  speakers  on  political  subjects.  In  the 
pamphlets  and  newspapers  of  the  time,  in  the  discourses 
of  Parliamentary  orators,  and  in  the  speeches  prepared 
by  Ministers  to  be  delivered  from  the  throne,  the 
truth  of  these  doctrines  was  invariably  assumed.  The 
greater  part  of  the  sanguinary  wars  of  the  lost  century 
<  undertaken  for  reasons  in  some  way  connected  with 
them.  To  obtain  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  some  branch 
of  foreign  trade,  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  commerce  of  a 
rival  power,  to  rigidly  exclude  the  foreigner  from  our 
own  markets,  and  from  all  dealings  with  our  colonies — 
these  were  the  selfish  and  mistaken  objects  which  the 
jjiust  enlightened  among  our  statesmen  did  not  hesitate 
openly  to  avow.     As  Bentham  sneeringly  remarked, 
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our  soldiers  had  conquered  for  us  a  "  prodigious  right  of 
trado"  in  all  parta  of  the  globe,  and  this  without  any 
vary  sensiblo  result,  save  in  an  enormous  addition  to 
own  taxation.  We  were,  moreover,  encumbered  with 
treaties  which  virtually  bound  us  to  purchase  certain 
articles  of  particular  nations  in  opposition  to  the  national 
course  of  unrestrained  commerce;  and  in  return  had 
obtained  only  stipulations  for  the  sale  of  our  own  pro- 
ductions in  markets,  where  the  people,  if  loft  to  them- 
selves, would,  in  many  cases,  have  been  willing  to 
purchase  them  under  any  circumstances.  So  strongly 
rooted  did  these  ideas  appear,  that  Dr.  Adam  Smith  him- 
self declared  that  ho  regarded  the  adoption  of  the  views 
which  he  had  established,  with  so  much  labour  of  medita- 
tion and  research,  as  hopeless.  "  To  expect,"  he  says, 
"that  the  freedom  of  trade  should  ever  be  entirely 
restored  in  Great  Britain,  is  as  absurd  as  to  expect  that 
an  Oceana  or  Utopia  should  ever  be  established  in  it 
Not  only  the  prejudices  of  the  public,  but,  what  is  much 
more  unconquerable,  the  private  interests  of  many  in- 
dividuals, irresistibly  oppose  it.  Were  the  officers  of  the 
army  to  oppose  with  the  same  zeal  and  unanimity  any 
reduction  in  tba>  number  of  forces,  with  which  master 
manufacturers  set  themselves  against  every  law  that;is 
likely  to  increase  the  number  of  their  rivals  in  the  home 
market — were  the  former  to  animate  their  soldiers  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  latter  inflame  their  workmen,  to 
attack  with  violence  and  outrage  the  proposers  of  any 
such  regulation — to  attempt  to  reduce  the  army  would  be 
as  dangerous  as  it  has  now  become  to  attempt  to  diminish 
in  any  respect  the  monopoly  which  our  manufacturers 
have  obtained  against  us.  This  monopoly  has  _  so  much 
increased  the  number  of  some  particular  tribes  of  them 
that,  like  an  overgrown  standing  army,  they  have  be- 
come formidable  to  the  Government,  and,  upon  many 
occasions,  intimidate  the  Legislature.  The  member  of 
Parliament  who  supports  every  proposal  for  strengthen- 
ing this  monopoly  is  sure  to  acquire  not  only  the  repu- 
tation of  understanding  trade,  but  great  popularity  and 
influence  with  an  order  of  men  whoso  numbers  and 
wealth  render  them  of  great  importance.  If  he  opposes 
them,  on  the  contrary,  and  still  more,  if  he  has  authority 
enough  to  be  able  to  thwart  them,  neither  the  most 
acknowledged  probity,  nor  the  highest  rank,  nor  the 
greatest  public  services  can  protect  him  from  the  most 
infamous  abuse  and  detraction,  from  personal  insults,  nor 
sometimes  from  real  danger,  arising  from  the  insolent 
outrage  of  furious  and  disappointed  monopolists."  *  The 
truth  of  theso  views  will  be  found  remarkably  exem- 
plified in  the  history  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  effort  to  reform 
our  tariff  seventy  years  later;  but  that  revolution  which 
Adam  Smith  himself  declared  hopeless  is  now  happily 
accomplished,  and  carried  probably  far  beyond  anything 
which  this  illustrious  writer  contemplated  even  as  a 
Utopian  dream. 

The  policy  of  monopoly  and  restriction  is  generally 
described  under  the  name  of ' '  the  commercial  system,"  or 
that  system  which  is  based  upon  the  assumed  superiority 
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of  money  or  the  precious  metals  over  every  other  kind 
of  merchandise — a  doctrine  which,  though  sometimes 
recognised  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  world's  history, 
had  only  obtained  its  full  development  during  the  last 
two  centuries.  But  the  artificial  regulation  of  indus- 
try and  commerce  was  of  far  earlior  growth,  and 
for  more  generally  rooted  in  the  minds  of  nations  and 
their  rulers.  That  commerco  must  not  be  left  to  itself; 
that  the  interests  of  the  individual  labourer,  manufac- 
turer, agriculturist,  merchant,  or  home  trader  would, 
if  not  looked  after,  lead  them  into  courses  injurious  to 
the  welfare  of  the  state,  are  among  the  oldest  beliefs 
both  of  practical  statesmen  and  political  thinkers.  The 
greatest  minds  of  antiquity  have  not  been  able  to  extri- 
cate themselves  from  the  dominion  of  these  errors,  which 
a  few  simple  propositions  now  established  have  ssrred 
almost  entirely  to  overthrow.  Tne  great  Lord  Bacon 
enumerates  among  the  ' '  first  remedies  "  of  disorder  in 
a  state,  principles  which  a  youth  of  these  days,  who 
had  attended  the  lectures  of  a  professor  of  political  eco- 
nomy, could  not  hear  without  a  smile,  as,  for  instance,  tk 
"  well  balancing  of  trade  by  Government  regulation ,"  too 
"  cherishing"  of  manufactures,  "  the  repressing  ofwosto 
and  excess  by  sumptuary  laws,"  and  the  "rtgvlatingof 
prion  of  things  vendible,"  He  lays  down  the  absurd 
""»""»  that  the  increase  of  any  wealth  must  be  at  tbo 
expense  of  the  foreigner,  "  for  whatever  (he  says)  is 
somewhere  gotten  is  somewhere  lost."  The  fact  that  in 
foreign  trade  both  parties  are  satisfied  with  their  inter- 
change of  commodities,  and  willing,  if  let  alone,  to 
continue  the  ■traffic  indefinitely,  did  not  suggest  to  him 
that  there  can  be  no  loss  in  the  transaction,  but  only 
a  mutual  advantage.  His  notions  upon  the  lending 
of  capital — that  fruitful  source  of  useful  industry- 
appear  equally  puerile.  Not  to  lend  money  gra- 
tuitously was,  in  the  opinion  even  of  the  founder  «f 
inductive  philosophy,  a  sign  of  "  hardness  of  heart,  bat 
a  thing  which,  in  the  depiaved condition  of  human  nature, 
must  be  tolerated.  Ignorant  of  the  truth  that  the  lender 
of  money  is  in  no  different  case  from  the  lender  of  laud', 
houses,  or  goods,  or  any  other  kind  of  values,  and  that 
there  can  bo  no  difference,  as  far  as  the  hirer  is  con- 
cerned, between  hiring  a  ship  and  hiring  the  money  vi'h 
which  to  build  or  buy  a  ship,  he  declares  it  only  better 
irJgate  the  system  of  borrowing  and  lending  by 
public  law  than  "to  suffer  it  to  rage  by  connivance-' 
How  far  this  great  philosopher  and  thinker  upon  politic*! 
and  social  questions  was  from  obtaining  even  a  glimmer- 
ing of  the  modern  doctrine  of  free  trade  may  be  under- 
stood from  the  fact  that  he  proposes  that  the  law  should 
establish  two  rates  of  interest  for  money,  the  one  fm 
and  general  for  all,  the  other  under  license  only  to  cer- 
tain persons  and  "in  certain  places  of  merchandising. 
Without  regard  to  the  number  or  the  wants  of 
borrowers,  or  to  the  amount  of  capital  disposable  for 
lending,  he  recommends  the  state  to  reduce  interest  "  in 
general  to  five  in  the  hundred,  and  let  that  rate  be  pro- 
claimed free  and  current."  This,  he  adds,  "will  preserve 
borrowing  from  any  general  stop  or  dryness— this  win 
infinite  borrowers  in  the  country— this  will,  Id  good 
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part,  raise  the  price  of  land."  In  addition  to 
commends  that  certain  persons  be  licensed  to  lend  to 
known  merchants  at  a  high  rate,  but  with  certain 
"cautions."  Tho  rate,  even  with  the  merchant  himself, 
is  in  this  scheme  to  be  somewhat  more  easy  than  ho  used 
formerly  to  pay,  "  for  by  that  means  all  borrowers  shall 
have  somo  ease  by  these  reformations."  There  is  to  be 
"no  bank,"  but  "overy  man  be  master  of  his  own  money; 
not,"  Bacon  adds,  "that  I  altogether  dislike  banks." 
These  licensed  lenders  were  to  be  in  number  indefinite, 
"  but  restrained  to  certain  cities  and  towns,"  for  then,  he 
remarks,  they  will  hardly  be  able  to  pass  off  other  men's 


considerable  part  of  his  writings  to  the  task  of  per- 
suading the  Irish  people  that  the  true  remedy  for  their 
social  and  political  evils  was  the  consumption  of  such 
commodities  as  only  Ireland  herself  produced,  unaware) 
of  the  fact,  that,  as  foreign  commerce  is  hut  an  exchango 
of  home  products  for  the  productions  of  other  countries, 
it  must  occasion  as  much  industry  at  home  as  any  other 
kind  of  commerce. 

This  selfish  but  foolish  tendency  to  impose  mischievous 
restrictions  on  trade  has,  through  the  influence  of  our 
recent  struggle  for  the.  repeal  of  the  customs  duties  upon 
agricultural  produce  of  all  kinds,  bocomo  popularly  asso- 
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money  in  the  country  as  their  own,  by  which  he  means 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  lenders  at  the  lower 
rate  from  gaining  higher  interest  through  the  agency  of 
the  "usurer;"  for  no  man,  he  observes,  "will  lend  his 
money  far  off  or  put  them  into  -unknown  hands."  * 
Such,  are  tho  childish  speculations  on  commercial 
legislation  of  that  "deep-browed  Verulam,"  whose 
name  ia  a  synonym  throughout  the  civilised  world  for 
human  wisdom.  Instances  of  similar  peculiarities  in  tho 
opinions  of  men  less  eminent  for  political  sagacity  may 
earily  bo  cited.    The  celohrated  Dean  Swift  devoted  a 
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ciatod  with  tho  landed  intorost;  but  in  truth  it  has 
boon  a  political  vico  common  to  all  parties.  To  (ho 
merchants  belongs  tho  credit  of  an  earlier  conversion 
to  tho  doctrines  of  free  trodo  than  was  manifest  in 
other  classes;  but  formerly  no  class  was  more  clamor- 
ous for  protection.  Manufacturers  have  always  been 
jealous  of  the  freo  importation  of  foreign  articles ;  but 
if  WO  could  see  tho  principle  of  meddling  with  tho  free 
development  of  trado  carried  to  its  highest  point  of 
absurdity,  wo  must  seok  it  in  tho  regulations  with 
which  cities  and  chartered  corporations  have  at  all  times 
surrounded  their  own  internal  industiy  and  traffic — 
regulations  many  of  which  still  exist,  though  more  or 
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lees  fallen  into  disuse  before  the  lightof  general  progress. 
An  excellent  view  of  these  regulations  may  be  obtained 
from  the  "Liber  Albus,  or  White  Book  of  the  City  of 
London,"  compiled  in  the  year  1419  by  John  Carpenter, 
town  clerk  of  London,  and  one  of  tho  four  executors  of 
the  will  of  the  well-known  Richard  Whittington,  the 
hero  of  the  child's  story.  No  part  of  this  volume  is 
more  curious  fhim  that  which  contains  the  various 
ordinances  which  anciently  regulated  tho  internal  trade 
of  the  city.  No  kind  of  craft  could  be  followed  within 
the  walls,  except  under  such  restrictions  and  regu- 
lations as  make  it  at  first  hard  to  imagine  how  any 
trade  could  have  existed  at  all.  In  those  days,  indeed, 
the  commerce  of  any  town  would,  under  such  condi- 
tions, inevitably  languish  and  die  out;  and  if  in  those 
times  they  did  not  prevent  the  city  from  attaining  a  certain 
kind  of  commercial  prosperity,  the  reason  is  easily  seen. 
In  feet,  if  vexatious  hindrances  be  now  imposed  on  trade 
in  any  particular  spot,  the  trade  will  simply  betake  itself 
elsewhere.  But  the  old  citizens  of  London  had  no  "else- 
where "  which,  notwithstanding  their  grievances  at 
home,  was  not  fer  less  preferable.  Every  political 
economist  now  knows  what  would  bo  the  condition  into 
which  a  community  would,  under  tho  circumstances, 
finally  settle  down.  Those  trades  which  were  excep- 
tionally burdened  would  simply  oxact  from  their  cus- 
tomers, in  tho  shape  of  higher  profits,  a  compensation  for 
their  annoyance.  The  usurer,  and  the  "regrator,"  or 
"  forestaller,"  of  every  kind  appear  to  have  been  pecu- 
liarly visited  with  such  regulations,  restrictions,  fines, 
and  penalties.  No  dancing-master  compelled  by  a  cruel 
tyrant  to  go  through  an  elaborate  dance  in  a  complete 
suit  of  armour,  could  have  been  more  embarrassed  than 
a  citizen  who  ventured  to  make  anything  for  the  eon- 
sumption  of  his  neighbours.  Let  him  resolve  how  he 
would  to  be  just,  and  honest,  and  to  walk  by  the  light  of 
civic  laws,  it  would  be  difficult  to  avoid  finding  himself 
in  the  pillory  some  morning.  Nor  could  the  unfortunate 
Lombards,  the  trembling  predecessors  of  the  Smiths, 
Paynes,  and  Glyns,  have  hoped  long  to  escape  being 
led  through  the  city  (as  some  were)  with  their  heads 
uncovered,  unshod,  and  without  girdle,  upon  horses 
without  saddles,  and  being  escorted  to  one  of  the  city 
gates,  and  there  bid  depart  for  ever.  Protectionism  was, 
in  fact,  carried  to  its  highest  point  in  those  early  times, 
though,  unlike  tho  ordinary  limitations  upon  free  trade, 
the  great  majority  of  the  civic  regulations  were  intended 
not  to  favour  tha  trader  against  tho  purchaser,  but  the 
purchaser  against  the  trader.  Such,  for  instance,  was 
the  ancient  ordinance  that  the  baker's  dozen  should, 
in  defiance  of  arithmetic,  consist  of  thirteen  articles. 
Such  was  the  rulo  that  fishmongers  should  sell  all  the 
fish  brought  to  market,  and  not  attempt  to  correct  an 
over-supply  by  withdrawing  a  portion  for  sale  elsewhere] 
and  such  was  the  peculiarly  harsh  regulation  that  nc 
butcher  should  salt  his  meat,  which  appears  to  have  had 
no  object,  but  to  help  tho  people  to  profit  by  tho  butcher's 
misfortune  when  ho  happened  to  have  a  large  stock,  in 
warm  or  damp  weather.  Such  rules  ware,  of  coi 
always  self-defeating ;  but  wiser  heads  than  those  of 


mediaeval  aldermen  have  even  now  mode  bat  small  pro- 
gress in  the  appreciation  of  the  truths  of  economical 

The  period  of  the  usages  and  institutions  which  the 
"Liber  Albus"  brings  to  light  is  believed  to  extend  from 
the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  to  about  the 
middle  of  that  of  Richard  II.  Among  other  of  the  in- 
numerable vexations  and  oppressive  laws  which  it  con- 
tains, it  is  ordained  that  no  one  should  purchase  wines 
or  wares  of  any  kind  brought  by  ship,  in  the  Pool  of  the 
Thames.     Vessels  and  boats  with  victuals  of  any  kind 

board  were  ordered  to  lie  one  day  at  anchor  without 
selling  anything.  Some  trades  were  forbidden  to  use 
fountain  water,  and  others,  including  spirit  brewers 
and  maltsters,  soft  water  for  the  purposes  of  their  in- 
dustry.    Bowyers  were  not  to  send  bows  to  Comhill,  or 

any  other  place  within  the  city  for  sale.  Spur-makers 
ire  ordered  to  sell  spurs  at  the  rate  of  61.  and  81  the 
pair,  the  very  best  not  to  exceed  12d. ;  the  prices  to  he 
charged  by  shoeing-smiths  were  fixed  at  three  halfpence 
for  a  common  horse-shoo  with  six  nails;  with  eight  nails, 
2d.  ;  and  for  removing  the  same,  Jd. ;  for  putting  a  shoe 

a  courser,  i!  jd. ;  for  putting  a  shoe  on  a  charger,  3d. ; 
and  for  removing  a  shoe  from  either,  Id.  The  prices  of 
labour  were  generally  fixed  in  like  manner,  and  labourers 

workmen  who  would  not  accept  these  harsh  terms 

re- to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned.  Saddlers,  skinners, 
and  tanners  were  particularly  directed  to  be  chastised  for 
charging  exosssively ;  and  fishmongers,  poulterers,  and 
other  journeymen  were  warned  to  be  equally  careful  how 
they  assessed  the  value  of  their  own  work.  The  privilege 
of  keeping  inns  was,  like  all  other  trades,  confined  to  free- 
men ;  but  foreigners  and  strangers,  when  admitted  to  the 
freedom  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  innkeepers,  wen 
commanded  to  keep  their  houses  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
and  avoid  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  which  was  a  fa- 
vourite locality  for  such  houses  of  entertainment.  So 
innkeeper  was  allowed  to  lodge  a  guest  more  than  a  day 
and  a  night,  unless  he  would  be  responsible  for  any 
offences  against  the  innumerable  civic  laws  which  hb 
guest  might  commit.  These  "  hostelers  "  were  also  for- 
bidden to  sell  drink  or  victuals  to  any  one  but  their 
guests  ;  and  it  was  the  duty  of  city  officers  to  search 
their  houses  to  see  that  they  had  not  transgressed  this 
rule.  No  innkeeper  was  allowed  to  make  ale  or  broad, 
but  was  enjoined  by  public  enactment  to  buy  of  tha 
brewers  and  bakers,  and  the  former  was  compelled  to 
sell  his  ale  at  certain  fixed  prices,  in  sealed  gallons, 
pottles,  and  quarts.  But  although  this  regulation 
appeared  to  favour  tho  brewers,  that  unfortunate  class  of 
producers  seem  to  have  been  still  greater  sufferers  by 
the  system  of  civic  tyranny.  As  soon  as  their  brewing 
was  finished,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  brewer  to  send  for 
the  ale  Conner  of  the  ward,  in  order  to  taste  the  ale. 
Upon  so  doing,  the  latter  functionary,  if  he  did  not  find 
the  ale  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be,  with  the  assent  of  his 
alderman  set  a  lower  price  upon  it,  which  in  the  sab 
was  not  to  be  exceeded  under  pain  of  fine,  imprisonment. 
and  punishment  by  pillory.  It  may  bo  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  any  one  in  those  times  should  roluntarily 
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c  a  brewer.  The  reason  is  found  in  another 
enactment,  that  if  any  man  or  woman  should  decline  to 
brew,  or  should  brew  a  less  quantity  than  he  used  to 
brow,  in  consequence  of  this  ordinance,  such  person 
should  be  held  to  be  a  withdrawor  of  victuals  from  the 
city,  and  for  such  disobedience  and  malice  should  incur 
the  penalty  of  imprisonment  according  to  the  will  of  the 
mayor  for  the  time  being,  besides  being  compelled  to  for- 
swear for  ever  his  trade  within  the  liberties  of  the  city. 
No  wiue-taverner  was  allowed  to  mix  old  wine  with 
new ;  and  it  was  enacted  that  after  the  arrival  of  new 
wine  at  a  tavern,  none  of  it  should  be  sold  before  the  old 
was  disposed  of.  Tavemers  who  sold  sweet  wines  were 
forbidden  to  deal  in  other  wines,  and  the  number  of 
their  taverns  was  limited. 

The  laws  regulating  the  broad  trado,  traces  of  which 
stilt  existed  until  very  lately  in  the  well-known  "assize" 
of  bread,  were  still  more  puerile  and  vexatious.  The 
bread  consumed  within  the  city  was  made  partly  within 
the  walls  and  partly  in  places  at  a  distance.  It  was  per- 
mitted to  be  made  at  Stratford  and  Bromley,  in  Essex, 
and  at  Stepney  and  St.  Albans,  from  which  places  it  wa* 
brought  on  pack-horses  or  in  carts.  At  times,  however, 
this  import  of  strange  bread  was  suddenly  prohibited, 
and  occasionally  broad  made  in  Southwark  was  also 
peremptorily  ordered  not  to  cross  the  river.  Loaves  were 
directed  to  be  sold  at  two  and  four  to  the  penny,  and 
none  were  to  be  sold  at  a  higher  price,  such  as  three  or 
five  farthings  apiece.  Bread  was  to  be  carried  to  market 
in  baskets  of  a  certain  shape,  coarse  bread  in  boxes 
hutches.  The  bakers  were  ordered  not  to  give  credit  to 
the  retailers  if  known  to  bo  in  debt  to  others,  and 
not  to  take  brood  back  from  them  when  once  sold.  Tho 
baker  of  brown  bread  was  on  no  account  to  make  white 
broad ;  nor  tho  duly  appointed  maker  of  white  bread  to 
infringe  upon  the  rights  of  the  duly  appointed  baker  of 
brown.  The  latter  was  not  to  have  a  bolting-cloth  in  his 
possession,  or  to  sell  his  flour  to  cooks  or  any  one  else. 
No  bakers  were  to  heat  their  ovens  with  fern,  straw, 
stubble,  or  reeds;  they  were  not  to  buy  corn  for  the  pur- 
poses of  re-sale;  to  take  the  servants  of  other  bakers  who 
had  left  their  places  without  a  licence ;  nor  to  make  spe- 
cial arrangements  with  their  landlords  for  a  share  in  the 
profits  of  their  oven ;  and  the  sheriff  was  directed  to  take 
no  fines  from  bakers,  but  to  inflict  upon  them  punish- 
ment by  pillory  instead.  Corn-dealers  and  millers  were 
subjectedtoequallyharab-laws.  Theealeofalmootevery 
kind  offish  was  regulated  by  enactments  peculiar  to  itself. 
Butchers,  and  poulterers,  and  vegetable-sellers  were,  in 
like  manner,  regulated  and  instructed  in  the  art  of  con- 
ducting their  respective  trades.  It  was,  moreover,  the 
constant  practice,  not  only  of  the  purveyors  and  servants 
of  the  king,  but  also  of  the  great  lords  and  important 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  to  visit  the  great 
markets  before  the  hours  appointed  for  tho  opening  of 
public  sales,  at  which  hours,  after  these  privileged  persons 
had  had  the  "pick  and  choice"  of  the  various  commodi- 
ties, at  prices  fixed  by  tho  city  regulation,  or  puhlio  acta 
the  retailers  and  the  poorer  classes  were  allowed  to  begin 
making  their  market.    Tailors,  dyers,  weavers,  boo^ 


makers,  skinners,  furriers,  old  clothesmen,  and  others 
also  threatened  with  the  pillory  for  innumerable 
breaches  of  similar  ordinances.  "That,"  says  Mr,  Riley, 
tho  favoured  and  so-called  free  citizen  of  London,  even, 
despite  the  extensive  privileges  in  reference  to  trade 
which  he  enjoyed,  was  in  possession  of  more  than  the 
faintest  shadow  of  liberty,  can  hardly  be  alleged,  if  we 
only  call  to  mind  the  substance  of  these  laws,  filled  as 
thoy  ore  with  enactmente  and  ordinances  arbitrary, 
illiberal,  and'  oppressive  -  laws  which  compelled  each 
citizen,  whether  ho  would  or  no,  to  be  bail  and  surety 
for  a  neighbour's  good  behaviour,  over  whom,  perhaps,  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  exercise  the  slightest  control; 
laws  which  forbade  him  to  make  his  market  for  the  day 
until  tho  purveyors  for  the  king  and  the  great  lords  of 
the  land  had  stripped  the  stalls  of  all  that  was  choicest 
and  best ;  laws  which  forbade  him  to  pass  the  city  walls 
for  the  purpose  even  of  meeting  his  own  purchased 
goods ;  laws  which  bound  him  to  deal  with  certain 
persons  or  communities  only,  or  within  the  precincts  only 
of  certain  localities;  laws  which  dictated,  under  severe 
penalties,  what  sums,  and  no  more,  he  was  to  pay  to  hie 
servants  and  artisans ;  laws  which  drove  his  dog  out  of 
the  streets,  while  they  permitted  "genteel dogs"  to  roam 
at  large—nay,  even  more  than  this;  laws  which  sub- 
jected him  to  domiciliary  visits  from  the  city  officials  on 
various  pleas  and  pretexts ;  which  compelled  him  to  carry 
on  a  trade  under  heavy  penalties,  irrespective  of  the 
question  whether  or  not  it  was  at  his  loss,  and  which 
occasionally  went  so  far  as  to  lay  down  rules  at  what 
hours  he  was  to  walk  in  the  streets,  and  incidentally 
what  he  was  to  eat  and  what  to  drink ;  viewed  indivi- 
dually, laws  and  ordinances  such  as  these  may  seem,  ■ 
perhaps,  but  of  trifling  moment ;  but  '  trifles  moke  life,' 
the  poet  says,  and  to  have  lived  fettered  by  numbers  of 
restrictions  like  these  must  have  rendered  life  irksome 
extreme  to  a  sensitive  man,  and  a  burden  hard 
to  be  borne."  *  » 

These  interferences  with  industry  and  trade,  though 
generally  carried  furthest  in  the  internal,  regulations  of 
great  towns,  are  also  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  laws 
of  the  realm.  Liberty  to  adopt  what  business  a  man 
pleased,  to  ask  what  price  he  pleased  for  his  labour  or 
Is,  to  betake  himself  to  what  market  appeared  best 
obtaining  employment  or  disposing  of  his  com- 
modities, was  a  thing  unknown  to  our  forefathers. 
Generally  these  burdens  upon  the  people  were  borne 
patiently;  but  occasionally  they  led  to  serious  out- 
breaks. The  popular  rebellions  in  the  fourteenth, 
fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries  were  no  doubt  in 
great  measure  attributable  to  these  causes;  but  the 
most  remarkable  protest  against  restrictions  on  com- 
merce was  afforded  by  the  difficulties  encountered  by 
Elizabeth  in  her  endeavours  to  establish  mono- 
polies of  particular  branches  of  domestio  trade  and 
industry  in  favour  of  individual  subjects.  That  politic 
princess  wisely  abandoned  the  system  as  soon  as  it 
seriously  endangered  her  popularity,  as,  indeed,   did 
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James  I.  under  similar  circumstances.  The  speech,  in 
which  Elizabeth's  determination  was  announced  to  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Cecil  affords  complete  evidence  of 
the  nature  and  oitent  of  these  monopolies  or  "patents" — 
as  they  wore  called  from  the  instrument  which  granted 
thorn — the  mischief  which  they  had  done,  and  the  wide- 
spread discontent  they  had  occasioned ;  and  is  also 
curious  from  its  close  resemblanco — in  all  but  tho 
evidently  forced  jocularity  of  the  speaker — to  some  of 
those  speeches  in  which  the  late  Sir  "Robert  Pool 
announced  his  schemes  of  economical  and  commercial 
reform. 

"  I  take  it,"  said  Cecil,  "  there  is  no  patent  whereof 
the  execution  hath  not  been  injurious.  Would  that 
they  hod  never  been  granted.  I  hope  there  shall  never 
be  more.  (Alt  the  House  said  '  Amen.')  In  par- 
ticular, most  of  these  patents  have  been  supported  by 
letters  of  assistance  from  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council; 
but  whosoever  looks  upon  them  shall  find  that  they 
cany  no  other  stile,  thnn  with  relation  to  tho  patent.  I 
doro  assure  you  from  henceforth  there  shall  bo  no  more 
granted.  They  shall  all  bo  revoked.  But  to  whom  do 
they  repair  with  these  letters  P  to  some  outhouao,  to 
some  desolate  widow,  to  eome  simple  cottage,  or  poor 
ignorant  people,  who,  rather  than  they  would  be 
troubled  and  undo  themselves  by  coming  up  hither, 
will  give  anything  in  reason  for  these  caterpillars'  satis- 
faction.  I  say,  therefore,  there  shell  be  a  proclamation 
general  throughout  the  realm,  to  notify  Her  Majesty's 
resolution  in  this  behalf.  And  because  you  may  eat 
your  meat  more  savoury  than  yon  have  done,  every 
man  shall  have  salt  as  good  and  cheap  as  he  can  buy  it 
or  make  it,  freely  without  danger  of  that  patent,  which 
shall  be  presently  revoked.  The  same  benefit  shall  they 
have  which  have  cold  stomachs,  both  for  aqua  vita  and 
aqua  composita,  and  the  like.  And  they  that  have  weak 
stomachs,  for  their  satisfaction,  shall  have  vinegar  and 
alegar,  and  the  like,  eot  at  liberty.  Train-oil  shall  go 
the  same  way ;  oil  of  blubber  shall  march  in  equal 
rank;  brushes  and  bottles  endure  tho  same  judgment. 
The  patent  for  pouldavy,  if  it  be  not  called  in,  it  shall 
be.  Oade  (wood)  which,  as  I  take  it,  is  not  restrained 
either  by  law  or  statute,  but  only  by  proclamation  (I 
mean  from  the  former  sowing),  though  for  the  saving 
thereof  it  might  receive  good  disputation ;  yet  for  your 
satisfaction,  the  Queen's  pleasure  is  to  revoke  that  pro- 
clamation, only  she  prayeth  thus  much,  that  when  she 
oometh  on  progress  to  see  you  in  your  countries,  she  be 
not  driven  out  of  your  towns  by  suffering  it  to  infect  the 
air  too  near  them.  Those  that  desire  to  go  sprucely  in 
their  ruffs,  may,  at  less  charge  than  accustomed,  obtain 
their  wish ;  for  the  starch  patent,  which  hath  so  much 
been  prosecuted,  shall  now  be  repealed.  There  are  other 
patents  whioh  be  considerable,  as  the  patent  of  now 
drapery,  which  shall  bo  suspended  and  left  to  tho  law. 
Irish  yarn  is  a  matter  I  am  sorry  there  is  cause  of  com- 
plaint about;  for  the  savogeness  of  the  people  and  the 
war  have  frustrated  the  hope  of  tho  patentee,  a  gentle- 
man of  good  service  and  desert,  a  good  subject  to  Her 
Majesty,  and  a  good  member  of  tho  commonwealth — 


Mr.  Carmarthen.  Notwithstanding,  it  shall  be  sus- 
pended and  left  to  the  law.  Tho  patent  for  calf-skins 
and  fells  shall  endure  the  censure  of  the  law.  But  I 
must  tell  you,  there  is  no  reason  that  all  should  be 
revoked,  for  the  Queen  means  not  to  be  swept  of  her 
prerogative.  I  say  it  shall  be  suspended,  if  the  law  do 
not  warrant  it.  There  is  another  servant  of  Her 
Majesty's,  Mr.  Onslow,  one  of  her  pensioners,  on  honest 
gontleman  and  a  faithful  servant,  he  bath  the  patent  for 
steel,  which  one  Mi'.  Boalo  once  had;  this,  too,  because 
of  complaints,  shall  be  suspended.  There  is  another 
that  hath  the  patent  for  leather.  Sir  Edward  Dyer,  a 
gentleman  of  good  desert,  honest,  religious,  and  wise; 
this  was  granted  unto  him  thirty  years  ago.  It  crept 
not  in  by  the  now  misgovernmout  of  the  time ;  yet  ibis 
shall  also  be  suspended.  The  patent  for  cards  shall  bo 
suspended  and  triable  by  the  common  law.  The  patent 
for  glasses,  which  though  I  do  least  apprehend  to  be 
prejudicial  to  the  public  good,  yet  it  is  loft  to  tho  law. 
There  is  another  patent  for  saltpetre,  that  hath  been 
both  accused  and  slandered;  it  digs  into  every  man's 
house,  it  annoys  the  inhabitant,  and  generally  troubleth 
the  subject;  for  this,  I  beseech  you,  be  contented.  Tet 
I  know  I  am  to  blame  to  desire  it,  it  being  condemned 
by  you.  Her  Majesty  moans  to  take  this  patent  unto 
herself,  and  advise  with  her  counsel  touching  the  same. 
For  I  must  tell  you  the  kingdom  is  not  so  well  furnished 
with  powder  as  now  it  should  be.  But  if  it  be  thought 
fit  upon  advice  to  be  cancelled,  Her  Majesty  commanded 
me  to  tell  you,  that  though  she  be  willing  to  help  the 
grave  gentleman  that  hath  that  patent,  yet  out  of  that 
abundant  desire  that  she  hath  to  give  yon  complete 
satisfaction,  it  shall  be  repealed.  This  hath  come  to  the 
ear  of  the  Queen,  and  I  have  been  most  earnest  to 
search  for  the  instrument,  and  as  a  counsellor  of  state, 
have  done  my  best  endeavour  to  salve  the  sore.  Then 
I  must  needs  give  you  this  for  a  future  caution.  That 
whatsoever  is  subject  to  public  expectation  cannot  be 
good,  while  tho  Parliament  matters  are  ordinary  talk  in 
the  street.  I  have  heard  myself,  being  in  my  coach, 
those  words  spoken  aloud: — 'God  prosper  those  that 
further  the  overthrow  of  these  monopolies;  God  send 
the  Prerogative  touch  not  our  liberty  I  '*** 

Tho  grievances  glanced  at  in  this  remarkable  financial 
statement  chiefly  related,  however,  to  restrictions  from 
exercising  certain  trades  and  branches  of  commerce. 
The  public  statutes  against  free  trade  in  labour  generally 
were  for  more  serious  infringements  upon  liberty,  and 
hindrances  to  the  national  development.  These  appear 
— as  far  as  the  nominally  free  labourers  were  concerned 
— to  have  had  their  origin  in  the  famous  Statute  of 
Labourers,  passed  in  1349 ;  though,  indeed,  this  statute 
of  Edward  HI.  was  preceded  by  ordinances  of  a  similar 
character  made  by  him,  which  had  partially  failed  in 
their  application.  The  Commons  had  complained  that  no 
attention  was  paid  to  tho  ordinance  for  regulating  the 
wages  of  labourers.  This  statute  was  therefore  passed, 
in  order  to  enforce  obedience  by  corporal  punishments  and 
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pecuniary  fines.  It  states  that,  sinoo  the  pestilent 
person  'would  serve,  unless  he  was  paid  double  the  usual 
wages  allowed  five  years  before,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  the  Lords  and  Commons.  It  was  therefore  enacted 
that,  in  future,  carters,  ploughmen,  plough-drivers, 
shepherds,  swineherds,  and  other  servants,  should  be 
content  with  such  liveries  and  wages  as  they  received  i: 
the  twentieth  year  of  the  King's  reign,  and  two  or  throe 
years  before;  and  that,  in  districts  where  they  had 
severally  been  paid  in  wheat,  they  should  receive  wheat, 
or  money,  at  the  rate  of  lOd.  a  bushel,  at  the  option  of 
their  employers.  They  were  to  be  hired  for  a  year,  and 
other  accustomed  periods,  and  not  by  the  day.  Weeders 
and  haymakers  were  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  Id.  a  day; 
mowers,  Ad.  a  day,  or  fid.  the  acre ;  and  reapers,  during 
the  first  week  in  August,  2d.  a  day;  and  from  that  time 
till  the  end  of  the  mouth  3d.  a  day,  without  diet  or  any 
other  perquisite.  Labourers  of  the  above  description 
were  enjoined  to  carry  their  implements  of  husbandry 
openly  in  their  hands  to  market  towns,  and  to  apply  for 
hire  in  a  public  quarter  of  the  town.  The  wages  of 
threshing  were  also  regulated.  A  man,  for  threshing  a 
quarter  of  wheat  or  rye,  was  allowed  2Jd. ;  for  threshing 
a  quarter  of  barley,  oats,  beans,  and  pease,  1  Jd. ; 
certain  number  of  sheaves  or  bushels  in  places  where  it 
had  been  customary  to  pay  in  kind.  No  person,  was  to 
quit  his  own  village,  in  order  to  obtain  work  in  summer, 
if  he  could  get  employment  at  the  above  wages,  except 
the  people  of  Staffordshire,  Lancashire,  Derbyshire, 
Craven  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  inarches  of  Scotland  and 
Wales,  and  other  parts,  who — for  what  reason  does  not 
appear — were  permitted  to  leave  their  own  county. 
Labourers  were  to  bo  sworn  twice  a  year  to  observe 
these  regulations,  and  offenders  were  punishable  with 
three  or  more  days'  imprisonment  in  the  stocks. 
Offenders  were  liablo  to  imprisonment,  till  they  could 
find  sureties,  to  servo  for  the  accustomed  wages,  or  to 
sell  their  goods  in  the  usual  way.  The  excess  abovo 
the  common  wages  allowed  to  labourers  might  be  sued 
for  by  the  master.  Labourers,  artificers,  and  servants, 
flying  from  one  county  to  another  in  consequence  of 
these  regulations,  wore  to  be  imprisoned  till  the  next 
sessions.  There  is  also  a  statute  of  this  arbitrary  Sove- 
reign issued,  with  the  advice  of  his  prelates,  nobles,  and 
learned  men,  which  is  noted  in  the  preamble  of  the 
Statute  of  Labourers,  by  which  it  was  enacted  that 
every  able-bodied  person  under  sixty  years  of  age,  not 
having  competent  means  of  support,  should  be  bound  to 
serve,  if  required  to  do  eo,  in  the  employment  he  was 
most  fitted  for,  at  the  wages  usually  given.  A  subse- 
quent section,  in  order  to  compel  able  men  to  labour  for 
the  necessaries  of  life,  imposed  the  penalty  of  imprison- 
ment on  all  persons  who,  giving  alms  through  pretence 
of  piety  or  charity,  should  encourage  the  idleness  of 
sturdy  labourers. 

In  1360  tho  Statute  of  Labourers  was  confirmed  by 
Parliament,  and  the  observance  of  it  enforced  under 
penalty  of  imprisonment  for  fifteen  days,  and  brand- 
ing* in  the  forehead  with  an  iron,  for  offenders  who 
absented   themselves    from    their    work,    or    quitted 


■heir  place  of  abode;  and  magistrates  were  directed, 
in  case  they  fled  into  towns,  to  deliver  them  up,  under 
penalty  of  £10  to  the  king,  and  £5  to  the  masters 
who  should  reclaim  them.  In  order  to  prevent  com- 
binations among  artificers,  it  was  declared  "that  all 
alliances  of  masons  and  carpenters,  and  congregations, 
chapters,  ordinances,  and  oaths  betwixt  them  made, 
should  be  thenceforth  void  and  wholly  annulled."  The 
object  of  this  statute  was,  of  course,  to  benefit  the 
master,  by  fixing  a  maT-i-mum  for  wages ;  and  although 
it  pointed  out  a  mode  by  which  its  provisions  might  be 
avoided,  by  making  it  lawful  "  to  every  lord,  or  other, 
to  make  bargain  and  covenant  of  their  work  in  gross 
with  such  labourers  and  artificers  when  it  please  them, 
so  that  they  perform  such  works  well  and  lawfully, 
according  to  the  bargain  or  covenant  with  them  thereof 
made,"  it  is  believed  to  have  been  only  optional  in  tho 
matter  to  adopt  this  mode  of  hiring ;  and  it  is  supposed 
that  the  labourer  could  be  compelled  to  work  for  the 
statute  -wages  by  the  day  or  the  year,  unless  his  em- 
ployer could  persuade  him  to  work  by  the  piece  for  less. 
Having  ineffectually  endeavoured  to  control  tho  wages 
of  industry,  the  Legislature  attempted,  by  statutes 
equally  impracticable,  to  restrict  the  labourer  in  tho 
disposition  of  his  slender  earnings;  and,  accordingly, 
several  acts  were  passed  for  the  regulation  of  the  food 
and  other  remuneration  of  the  labourer,  directing  that 
the  servants,  both  of  lords,  and  artificers,  and  trades- 
men, should  be  served  once  a  day  with  meat  or  fish, 
and  the  offal  of  other  victuals,  such  as  milk  and  cheese, 
according  to  their  station ;  and  that  they  should  wear 
cloth  of  which  tho  whole  piece  did  not  cost  more  than 
two  marks — that  is,  scarcely  12d.  a  yard.  Tradesmen, 
artificers,  and  yeomen  were  forbidden  to  buy  cloth  for 
their  own  wear  of  more  than  £2  the  piece,  which  is 
about  Is.  Gd.  a  yard.  Carters,  ploughmen,  plough- 
drivers,  ox-herds,  neat-herds,  shepherds,  pig-drivers, 
and  all  other  attendants  on  cattle,  threshers,  and  other 
labourers  employed  in  husbandry,  and  others  not  worth, 
40s.  in  money  or  in  goods,  were  to  use  no  other  oloth 
than  what  was  called  blanket  and  russet,  of  the  value  of 
12d.  the  yard.  Clothiers  wore  directed  to  make  suitable 
quantities  of  cloth  of  the  different  prices,  and  mercers 
and  shopkeepers  to  provide  a  sufficient  assortment  of 
each,  in  order  that  the  law  might  bo  duly  observed.  To 
carry  these  laws  into  effect,  it  was  enacted  that  clothiers 
should  make  their  cloth  conformably  to  the  prices 
appointed  by  the  statute.  However,  it  appears  from  a 
ubsequent  regulation  of  the  Legislature,  that,  not  being 
allowed  to  raise  their  price,  they  hod  contrived  to  indem- 
.fy  themselves  by  shortening  the  length  of  a  piece  of 
oloth. 

:  course,  a  limitation  of  the  wages  of  labour  to 
the  ancient  rate,  whilst  the  price  of  all  the  necessaries 
of  lifo,  but  more  particularly  of  com,  the  principal 
article  of  subsistence  in  these  times,  was  continually 
varying,  compelled  the  people  to  practise  every  species 
of  evasion.  H  the  wages  fixed  by  statute  were  adhered 
to,  the  pay  of  a  labourer  or  artificer  must  have  been 
unchanged  throughout  a  period  during  which  the  price. 
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of  wheat  varied  from  2s.  to  £1  6s.  8d.  "  Tho  rate  of 
wages,"  as  Sir  F.  Eden  remarks,  "  if  it  was  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  labourers,  ought  to  have  railed  with 
every  variation  of  the  price  of  provisions.  An  attempt 
of  this  nature  would,  I  confess,  bo  no  less  absurd  than 
the  other.  It,  in  fact,  presumes  that  the  Legislature  are 
the  best  judges  how  much  individuals  can  afford  to  give 
for  the  work  they  want,  and  that  ft  master  with  capital 
is  at  the  mercy  of  a  needy  workman  without  one.  How- 
ever, it  would  have  been  at  least  consistent  in  the  Legis- 
lature, whilst  they  were  telling  a  serving  man  what  ho 
should  oat,  to  specify  what  he  should  pay  for  his  food, 
and  to  have  regulated  the  price  of  the  essential  articles 
of  subsistence,  instead  of  busying  themselves  in  a  frivo- 
lous statute  to  secure  a  cheap  supply  of  hens,  pullets, 
capons,  and  geese  to  great  men's  tables.  The  regulation 
of  wages  was  a  device  confessedly  framed  by  the  upper 
classes  for  their  own  advantage,  and,  if  not  intended  to  pro- 
duce that  result,  certainly  tended  to  cramp  the  exertions 
ofindustry,  Great  proprietors,  who,  in  theirzoal  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  conveniences  and  elegancies  offered  them  by 
commerce,  had  gradually  relinquished  their  arbitrary 
rights  over  the  persons  of  their  dependents  for  a  pecuniary 
equivalent,  which  enabled  them  to  exchange  the  riotous 
hospitality  of  a  castle  for  the  splendour  of  tho  Court  and 
the  capital,  soon  discovered  that  a  man  acquired,  if  not 
additional  bodily  strength,  at  least  an  additional  spur 
to  industry  from  emancipation :  thoy  saw  the  strong 
inducements  held  out,  both  by  commerce  and  manufac- 
ture, to  the  idle  occupiers  of  their  manors,  and  felt  that 
the  various  pretexts  for  enfranchisement,  supported  by 
the  subtloties  of  the  courts  of  justice,  would  in  the  end, 
had  they  not  been  resisted,  lead  to  the  utter  extinction 
of  villeinage.  Tho  new  system  of  working  for  hire,  which 
was  gradually  making  its  way,  was  more  profitable  to 
them,  and  more  conducive  to  national  prosperity,  than 
tho  labour  of  slavos ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
great  political  truth  that  the  labour  of  free  hands  is  more 
productive  to  the  employer  than  the  service  of  slaves 
was,  in  that  unenlightened  period,  understood,  or  volun- 
tarily practised,  by  great  proprietors.  They  probably 
could  not  comprehend  the  beneficial  effects  of  this 
important  revolution,  and  thus  they  endeavoured  to 
preserve  some  affinity  between  tho  new  class  of  labourers 
and  the  old  class  of  villeins,  by  limiting  their  earnings, 
as  they  had  before  controlled  their  persons.  All  the 
restrictions  of  the  Legislature  on  personal  industry  " — 
adds  Sir  F.  Eden,  from  whose  work  on  the  "Statoof  the 
Poor  "  this  account  of  the  legislation  affecting  industry 
in  tho  fourteenth  century  is  derived — "  evince  a  disposi- 
tion of  this  kind.  The  various  statutes  to  regulate  wages, 
dress,  and  apparel  seemed  to  have  been  framed  with  the 
same  view — namely,  to  curb  tho  aspiring  exertions  of 
industjy  and  independency." 

The  Statute  of  Labourers  was  rigorously  enforced, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  many  inconveniences  arising 
from  its  provisions,  it  was  confirmed  by  several  subse- 
quent Acts  of  Parliament.  But  the  Commons  mado 
great  complaints  that  masters  were  obliged  to  give  their 
servants  and  labourers  great  wages  to  prevent  their 


running  away,  and  that  the  encouragement  which  the; 
received  in  these  evil  practices  often  induced  them,  upon 
the  slightest  cause  of  disgust,  to  quit  their  masters; 
that  they  wandered  thus  from  country  to  country,  and 
that  many  of  the  runaways  turned  beggars,  and  led  idle 
lives  in  cities  and  boroughs,  although  thoy  had  sufficieat 
bodily  strength  to  gain  a  livelihood,  if  they  pleased  to 
work.  Many  wandered  in  parties  of  two,  three,  and 
four,  from  village  to  village ;  but  the  greater  number 
turned  out  "  tturdy  rogue*,"  and  infested  the  kingdom 
with  frequent  robberies.  To  remedy  these  evils,  the 
Commons  proposed  that  no  relief  should  be  given  tu 
those  who  were  able  to  work,  within  boroughs  or  in  th» 
country ;  that  vagrant  beggars  should  be  imprisoned  till 
they  consented  to  return  home  to  work ;  and  that  who- 
ever harboured  any  runaway  servant  in  his  service 
should  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £10.  It  does  not 
appear  from  the  Rolls  that  the  King  assented  to  tho 
above  bill,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  the  groundwork 
of  a  subsequent  statute,  and  shows  us  the  early  opinion* 
of  Parliament  on  the  subject  of  mendicity,  which  was, 
of  course,  greatly  increased  by  these  mischievous  laws. 
Soon  afterwards  the  Commons  complained  that  the 
statutes  of  labourers  were  not  attended  to,  but  that  per- 
sons employed  in  husbandry  fled  into  cities,  and  became 
artificers,  mariners,  or  clerks  (that  is,  priests),  to  the 
great  detriment  of  agriculture;  and,  in  consequence  of 
these  absurd  complaints,  it  was  enacted  that  the  statutes 
passed  in  the  preceding  reign  should  be  carried  into 
execution.  Justices  were  accordingly  enjoined  to  take 
:urity  of  vagrants  for  their  good  behaviour.  In  the 
Xt  1388,  the  statutes  relative  to  artificers,  labourers, 
servants,  and  victuallers  were  confirmed ;  and  it  was 
further  directed  that  no  servant  or  labourer  should 
depart  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  to  serve, 
or  to  reside  elsewhere,  or  under  pretence  of  going  » 
pilgrimage,  without  a  letter  patent,  specifying  the  cau^.' 
of  his  departure,  and  the  time  of  his  return,  which  might 
bo  granted  at  the  discretion  of  a  justice  of  the  peace- 
Every  vagrant  who  could  not  produce  a  letter  patent 
was  to  be  taken  up,  put  into  the  stocks,  and  imprisoned 
until  he  found  surety  to  return  to  his  former  master- 
Servants  travelling  on  the  business  of  their  masters  wero 
exempt  from  the  penalties  of  the  act ;  but  apprentices 
in  trades,  where  they  were  not  much  wanted,  might  bo 
compelled  to  assist  in  getting  in  the  harvest.  In  the 
same  sessions  the  wages  of  labourers  in  husbandry  were 
again  regulated.  The  people  were  restrained,  by  pecu- 
niary penalties,  from  giving  or  receiving  more  than  the 
statute  allowed.  For  the  first  offence,  both  the  giver 
and  taker  were  to  forfeit  whatever  was  given  above  the 
igulation ;  for  the  second  offence,  double ;  and  for  the 
third  offence,  treble;  and  if  the  receiver  of  excessive 
wages  was  unable  to  pay  the  penalty,  he  was  to  bo 
imprisoned  for  forty  days.  By  the  same  statute,  thos* 
who  bad  served  in  any  agricultural  occupation  till  they 
twelve  years  of  age,  were  restrained  from  being  put 
to  any  trade,  on  penalty  of  the  covenant  of  apprentice- 
ship  being  void.  In  the  following  year,  in  consequence 
of  an  application  of  the  Commons  that  the  Statutes  of 
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Labourers  should  bo  enforced,  it  was  enacted,  that  "for- 
asmuch as  a  man  cannot  put  the  price  of  corn,  and  othei 
victuals,  in  certain,  the  justices  should,  at  Easter  and 
Michaelmas,  according  to  the  price  of  provisions,  make 
proclamation  how  much  every  mason,  carpenter,  and 
other  workman,  and  labourers  should  receive  by  tho  day, 
as  well  in  harvest  as  at  other  times  of  the  year,  with  or 
without  meat  and  drink."* 

This  was  a  slight  improvement,  and,  as  an  approach 
towards  liberty,  may  be  compared  to  that  sliding-scalo 
for  the  artificial  regulation  of  tho  supplies  of  corn  which 
Sir  Robert  Feel  adopted  to  prepare  the  nation  for  his 
great  free-trade  measures.  But  reform,  in  this  respect, 
had  mode  little  progress  even  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  In  the  matter  of  the  personal  liberty 
of  the  workman,  so  essential  to  the  development  of  free 
trade,  the  laws  of  the  land  were,  until  very  lately, 
scarcely  less  arbitrary,  vexatious,  and  oppressive.  A 
great  variety  of  statutes  for  regulating  labour  ware 
passed  even  during  the  reign  of  George  HI.  Some  of 
them,  indeed — though  false  in  spirit,  and  really  mis- 
chievous in  their  operation — wero  not  inhumane  in  their 
objects ;  but  the  bulk  of  them  were  unjustifiable  inter- 
ferences with  tho  natural  operations  of  the  labour 
market.  Workmen  were,  by  these  comparatively  recent 
laws,  forbidden  to  enter  into  any  agreement  among' 
themselves,  whether  in  writing  or  not,  for  obtaining  an 
advance  of  wages,  or  lessening  or  oven  altering  their 
usual  hour  or  time  of  working.  To  meet  together  to 
consider  the  condition  and  prospects  of  their  trade,  with 
a  view  to  these  objects,  and  even  to  be  present  at  suoh 
»  meeting,  though  not  one  of  the  trade,  was  punishable 
with  imprisonment  and  hard  labour.  To  contribute 
money  towards  the  maintenance  of  such  refractory 
workmen  was  equally  illegal.  There  were  statutes- in 
force  regulating  what  kind  of  workmen  masters  should 
employ  in  particular  trades ;  but  try  tho  39  &  40  Geo. 
XTI.  such  masters  wero  empowered  to  apply  to  the 
magistrates  for  a  licence  to  infringe  these  rules,  which 
licence  the  magistrate  was  required  to  grant  when  any 
qualified  workman  usually  employed  in  such  trad* 
should  "  refuse  to  work  therein  for  reasonable  wages," 
or  to  work  for  any  particular  person,  or  to  refuse  to 
work  for  any  other  cause.  By  another  act  of  the 
reign  of  George  III.,  it  was  provided  that  the  time  of 
working  for  journeyman  paper-makers  at  the  vat,  if  tho 
master  should  so  require,  should  bo  half  an  hour  about 
each  part  of  fine- wove  and  plate  papers,  twenty  of  which 
were  to  make  a  day's  work.  Every  day-worker  was, 
by  legislative  enactment,  compelled  to  work  twelve  hours 
per  day,  allowing  one  hour  thereout  for  refreshment. 
The  .wages  of  journeymen  weavers  in  London  and 
Middlesex  were  ordered,  by  13  Geo.  III.,  cap.  68,  to  be 
settled  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  justices  at  the  General 
Quarter  Sessions,  who  were  directed  to  publish  the  rates, 
when  requested,  in  the  daily  newspapers.  Any  master 
weaver  who  should  give  more  or  loss  to  any  of  his 
journeymen  than  the  prices  so  settled,  should,  on  the 
oath  of  one  witness,  forfeit  £50. 


P.  Eiicti'l  "  Slslo  of  the  Posr." 


The  legislature  of  King  George  HI. 'a  reign  likewise 
took  especial  note  of  buttons,  including  foreign  buttons, 
buttons  mado  of  wood,  cloth  buttons,  and  metal  buttons. 
No  one  was  to  have,  even  in  his  possession,  any  foreign 
buttons  under  the  most  terrible  penalties ;  and  shops, 
warehouses,  and  dwelling-houses  were  liable  to  be 
searched  for  any  such  treasons^*-  articles.  Nobody  was 
allowed  to  make,  sell,  or  sswoa,  any  buttons  made  of 
wood  only,  and  turned  in.  imitation  of  other  buttons. 
An  information  having  been  lodged  against  on  .unfortu- 
nate person  for  rnakingrwooden  buttons  contrary  to  the 
statute,  the  jury,  after  a  solemn  charge  from  the  judge, 
found  a  verdict  that  the  button  was  of  wood,  but  that 
there  was  in  it  a  shank  of  wire.  After  a  long  argument, 
judgment  was  given  for  tho  Bang,  on  the  ground  that 
this  was  a.  button  of  wood  .notwithstanding  the  shank, 
the  judge  learnedly  observing  that  the  shank  was  no 
essential  part  of  the  button,  for  buttons  of  silk  and  hair 
oavo  no  shanks.  By  another  act  Englishmen  were  for- 
bidden to  make  or  sew  any  buttons  or  button-hobs  of 
serge,  drugget,  frieze,  camlet,  or  any  ether  stun' of  which 
clothes  are  usually  made,  the  offender  being  liable  to  bo 
committed  to  the  common  gnol  of  tho  county  or  place 
where  he  should  be  found,  and  kept  to  hard  labour  for 
three  calendar  months  (4  Geo.  I.,  cap.  7).  An  exception 
was  made  in  favour,  of  persons  wearing  velvet  clothes, 
who  might  ohaoaa  what,  battens  they  pleased ;  but 
excepting-  in  regard  to  these  garments  the  wearer* 
wen  equally,  liable  to  penalties.  It  was  also  port 
of  the.  law  of:  this-  realm  that  no  one  should  wear 
printed  or.  dyed'  calico,  with  thn  special  proviso  that 
the  act.  did  not  extend  to  calico  dyed  all  blue. 
The  statute  of  la  Geo.  HE.,  cap.  72,  gravely  rentes 
that  doubts-  had.  arisen  whether  stuff  wholly  mails 
of  coMon  spun  within  tins  kingdom  ought  not  to  09 
considered  as  calico,. and  declares-  that  any  person  may 
use  the  same  in  apparel  or  otherwise  ;  that  in  every 
piece  there  shsll.be  woven  in  the  warp  in  both  selvedges 
three  'blue  atripee,  oadLstripo  of  one  thread  only,  "the 
first:  of-  which  strips*  shall  be  the  first  or  outermost 
thread,  the  seeond  of  the  stripes  shall  be  the  third 
thread,  and  the  third  of  the  stripes  shall  be  the  fifth 
thread;  and,  instead  of:1h»  word  'calico,'  each piecoshall 
be  marked  with  tho  words  '  British  manufactory. 
Some  of  these  old  statutes  remained  till  lately  unre- 
pealed, and  it  has  happened  within  the  last  ten  years 
that  a  defendant  to  an  action  brought  by  a  tailor  put  in 
the  plea  that  the  articles  of  clothing  supplied  wero 
furnished  with  buttons  of  silk,  in  contravention  of  tho 
statute.  It  is  hanily  surprising  that  our  progress  m 
population  and  wealth  before  the  partial  relaxation  of 
these  unjust  and  pernicious  laws  was  extremely  slow  as 
compared  with  the  subsequent  period.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
remarkable  evidence  of  the  spirit  and  energy  of  the 
English  race  that  their  numbers  should  have  increased 
at  all  under  such  circumstances,  or  the  people  escaped 
from  sinking  into  that  listless  condition  which  writers 
describe  as  the  choracteristio  of  the  natives  of  Iceland, 
and  which  Mr.  Baring  Gould,  the  latest  of  our  travaUora 
CMlty'i  "  TrwllM  on  tie  Lain 
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in  that  region,  traces  entirety  to  tie  mischievous  influ- 
ence of  t  lie  interference  with  all  ttnde  formerly  exercised 
by  the  Danish  Government. 

The  silly  system  of  attempting  to  fix  the  price  of 
bread  by  law,  was  maintained  far  into  the  present 
century,  and  is  even  now  not  everywhere  abolished. 
The  most  arbitrary  acta  -were  done  by  those  entrusted 
with  power  to  interfere  with  the  baking  trade.  Mr. 
Scholey,  alderman  of  London,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  Bread  Laws,  in  181o,  stated 
that  the  Court  of  Aldermen  had,  of  their  own  judgment, 
shortly  before  fined  a  baker  £600  for  having  traded  in 
floor  on.  ■which  he  was  to  have  only  a  factorage — an 
offence  of  a  purely  imaginary  kind.  "  The  regulation 
of  the  trade,"  says  Mr.  MeCulloch,  "  was  supposed  to 
he  necessary,  to  prevent  that  monopoly  on  the  part  of 
the  bakers  which,  it  was  feared,  might  otherwise  take 
place.  But  it  is  needless,  perhaps,  to  say  that  this 
apprehension  was  of  tike  most  futile  description.  The 
trade  of  a  baker  is  one  which  may  he  easily  learned, 
and  it  requires  no  considerable  capital  to  carry  it  on ; 
so  that  were  those  engaged  in  the  business  in  any  par- 
ticular town  to  attempt  to  force  tip  prices  to  an  artificial 
elevation,  the  combination  would  be  immediately 
defeated  by  the  competition  of  others;  and  even 
though  this  wore  not  the  case,  the  facility  with  which 
bread  may  be  baked  at  home,  would  of  itself  serve  to 
nullify  the  efforts  of  any  combination.  But  the  assize 
regulations  were  not  merely  useless — they  rendered  the 
price  of  flour  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference  to  the 
baker,  and  they  obliged  the  baker  to  use  the  finest  flour 
and  make  the  best  bread — to  sell  at  the  same  rate  as 
those  who  used  inferior  flour,  and  whose  bread  was 
decidedly  of  a  worse  quality.  But  these  considerations, 
how  obvious  soever  they  may  appear,  were  for  a  long 
time  entirely  overlooked.  According,  however,  as  the 
use  of  wheaten  bread  was  extended,  it  was  found  to  he 
impracticable  to  set  assizes  in  small  towns  and  villages ; 
and  notwithstanding  that  the  fewness  of  the  bakers  in 
such  places  gave  them  greater  facilities  for  combining 
together,  the  price  of  bread  was  almost  uniformly  lower 
in  them  than  in  places  where  assizes  were  set.  In  con- 
sequence, partly,  of  this  circumstance,  but  still  more  of 
the  increase  of  intelligence  as  to  such  matters,  the  prac- 
tice of  Betting  an  assize  was  gradually  relinquished  in 
most  places,  and  in  1815  it  was  expressly  abolished  by 
an  act  of  the  Legislature  (53  Geo.  Ill-  cap.  99),  in  Lon- 
don and  its  environs.  In  other  places,  though  the  power 
to  set  the  assize  still  subsists,  it  is  seldom  acted  upon, 
and  has  fallen  into  comparative  disuse." 

It  was  not  until  1824  that  wiser  and  more  equitable 
■views  of  the  freedom  of  workmen  and  masters  were 
finally  established,  by  the  repeal  of  the  Combination 
Laws.  In  that  year  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  reported  strongly  against  the  whole  body  of 
.  the  laws  then  existing  on  this  subject.  After  collecting 
a  large  amount  of  evidence  from  various  persons  familiar 
with  the  practical  working  of  these  regulations,  tte 
committee  declared  their  opinion  that  the  laws  to  p^ 
Tent  combinations  and  meetings  among  workmen  J.    ■. 


altogether  railed  in  their  objects,  and  had  even  rendered 
violent  and  dangerous  those  trade  associations 
which  existed  in  spite  of  the  law.  It  was  remarked  that 
although  the  masters  bad  often  combined  to  lower  the 
rates  of  their  workmen's  wages,  as  well  as  to  resist  a 
demand  for  an  increase,  to  regulate  their  hours  of 
working,  and  sometimes  to  discharge  their  men  who 
would  not  consent  to  the  conditions  offered,  no  instances 
hod  been  adduced  of  any  masters  having  been  punished 
for  such  offences  against  the  law.  Prosecutions  against 
masters  had,  indeed,  taken  place  where  the  steps  taken 
by  the  masters  had  been  followed  by  riotous  proceedings 
and  acts  of  violence ;  but  in  no  case  had  a  conviction 
been  obtained.  On  the  other  hand,  to  show  the  partial 
and  unjust  working  of  these  laws,  it  was  found  that 
prosecutions  for  similar  offences  had  frequently  been 
carried  on  under  the  statute  and  the  common  law 
.gainst  the  workmen,  numbers  of  whom  had,  in  conse- 
quence, suffered  different  periods  of  imprisonment.  The 
ittee,  accordingly,  recommended  that  "  masters 
and  workmen  should  be  freed  from  such  restrictions, 

id  be  left  at  perfect  liberty  to  make  such  agreements  as 
they  may  mutually  think  proper."  And  on  act  was 
accordingly  passed  to  that  effect. 

Thus  the  present  century  has  seen  almost  all  of  these 
vexatious  restrictions  removed,  The  mischievous  assize 
of  labour,  or  system  of  settling  the  rates  of  wages  by 
order  of  justices  of  the  peace,  had  existed  ever  since  the 
fourteenth  century,  untouched  by  constitutional  settle- 
ments or  Bill  of  Bights — indeed,  was  scarcely  heard  of 
as  a  grievance  amid,  all  the  political  discussions  of  that 
long  period.  No  greater  proof  con  be  found  of  how 
little  the  people  were  regarded  by  the  parliaments 
and  rulers  of  those  bad  old  times.  For  four  hundred 
years  the  poor  were  thus  harassed  and  oppressed 
— driven  from  this  employment,  shut  out  from  that, 
regulated,  watched,  and  kept  down  by  fine  and  im- 
nt — in  a  way  which  rendered  their  supposed 
emancipation  from  the  old  feudal  serfdom  a  change  but 
in  name.  What  they  might  do,  and  what  they  might 
not  do,  in  the  way  of  exercise  of  their  industry — their 
only  birthright — would  have  comprised  more  rules  than 
with  leisure  could  have  got  by  heart  in  alifetime. 
The  very  intervals  for  their  meals  were  denned  by  law. 
And  amid  all  this  no  voice  was  heard,  except  an  occa- 
sional outcry  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  more  happily 
circumstanced,  against  the  alleged  idleness  of  the  poor. 
'Whenever  labour  became  scarcer,  whether  by  reason  of 
a  plague  removing  a  large  number  of  tho  competitors 
for  employment,  or  from  the  natural  increase  of  employ- 
ment due  to  the  growth  of  wealth  and  manufactures,  this 
cry  was  raised.  Just  as  in  France,  before  tike  great 
Revolution,  no  belief  was  more  common  among  the 
privileged  classes  than  that  tike  labouring  class  would 
not  work ;  and  as  in  our  own  colonies,  since  we  have 
emancipated  the  negroes,  it  is  the  common  complaint  of 
the  planters  that  the  blacks  are  lazy,  and  will  not  toil 
for  the  old  remuneration  of  mere  food  and  shelter,  so 
1  it  was  customary  at  every  period  when  the  English 
\  labourer's  wages  had  a  tendency  to  rise,  to  exclaim 
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against  their  exorbitant  demands,  and  to  call  upon  the 
Legislature  for  more  stringent  laws.  Some  of  these  cries 
were,  no  doubt,  honestly  believed  in.  Before  the  princi- 
ples taught  by  Adam  Smith  were  generally  understood, 
a  notion  prevailed  that  the  foreign  commerce  of  England 
was  dependent  upon  the  power  of  manufacturers  to 
obtain  cheap  labour ;  and  that  a  rise  in  wages  would 
prevent  their  supplying  goods  to  foreign  markets  at 
those  low  rates  which  it  was  supposed  were  the  cause  of 
our  export  trades.  Among  the  many  good  effects  of  the 
promulgation  of  sounder  views,  we  may  place  in  the  first 
rank  the  dispersion  of  these  false  doctrines.  It  was  at 
last  perceived  that  countries  in  which  labour  was  cheaper 
than  with  us — as  was  the  case  almost  throughout  the 
Continent— had  no  superiority  in  the  condition  of  their 
export  trade,  but  the  contrary ;  while  in  countries  in 
which  labour  was  dearer,  as  in  America  and  the 
new  colonies,  the  export  trade  was  often  remarkably 
flourishing.  In  the  latter  case  the  facts  observed  were 
no  doubt  owing  chiefly  to  the  greater  abundance  and 
superior  natural  fertility  of  land ;  but,  in  fact,  oxporta 
are  merely  the  mode  in  which  a  country  pays  for  the 
foreign  articles  which  it  desires  to  consume.  If,  there- 
fore, the  exporters  were  really  injured  by  high  wages, 
they  would  simply  increase  the  price  of  their  goods.  It 
is  absurd  to  suppose  that  English  consumers  would  go 
-without  tea  because  the  cottons  and  woollens  which  we 
export  to  China  in  exchange  had  risen  in  price  through 
an  increase  of  wages  in  those  particular  trades.  The 
merchants  would  only  export  some  other  articles,  or 
would  recompense  themselves  for  the  additional  expense 
.of  their  trade  by  a  rise  in  the  price  of  tea. 

It  is  quite  true  that  many  restrictions  on  domestic 
industry  wore  supported  even  by  the  labouring  classes 
themgolvos.  The  outcry  against  that  settling  of  foreign 
artificers  in  England,  by  which  our  arts  and  manufac- 
tures in  earlier  times  have  been  so  largely  improved, 
has  always  been  popular ;  and  the  legislation  on  this 
subject,  which  has  so  often  disgraced  our  statute  book, 
may  be  said  to  have  been  forced  upon  the  rulers  for  the 
time  being  by  the  clamour  of  the  people,  who  were  not 
aware  that  great  branches  of  industry,  hitherto  scarcely 
followed  in  this  country,  had  been  created  by  the  very 
causes  which  they  desired  to  remove.  The  Guild  regu- 
lations, which  were  all  so  many  obstructions  to  fair  play 
in  the  struggle  for  employment,  were  naturally  sup- 
ported by  those  fortunate  classes — for  labour  itself  had  its 
aristocracy  and  privileged  few — who  benefited  by  them 
at  the  expense  of  the  consumer.  Such,  too,  were  the  old 
apprenticeship  laws,  which  were  always  jealously  sup- 
ported by  the  working  classes.  By  the  old  common  law  of 
England,  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  spontaneous 
growth  of  the  moral  sense  of  the  people,  every  one  had  a 
right  to  employ  himself  in  any  business  he  pleased.  Bad 
legislation,  however,  succeeded  in  corrupting  the  popular 
mind  on  this  pant  by  sowing  Ideas  of  a  totally  different 
character.  By  the  Statute  of  Apprenticeship,  which 
existed  up  to  the  year  1814,  it  was  enacted  that  no 
person  should  for  the  future  exercise  any  trade,  craft,  or 
mystery  at  that  time  exercised  in  England  and  Wales, 


unless  he  had  previously  served  to  it  an  apprenticeship 
of  seven  years  at  least.  The  judges,  however,  who  had 
been  bred  in  different  views  of  law,  were  always  unwilling 
to  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  this  statute.  Nothing, 
indeed,  could  he  more  unjust  than  this  regulation;  nor 
was  its  injustice  mitigated  by  the  extreme,  harshness  of 
the  provisions  generally  inserted  in  apprenticeship 
indentures.  Moreover,  nothing  could  be  more  unreason- 
able than  the  fixing  of  one  period — especially  a  period  so 
long  as  seven  years — for  the  learning  of  every  craft.  .There 
were,  of  course,  trades  which  required  infinitely  longer 
time  to  learn  than  others ;  and,  of  course,  the  capacities, 
and  the  industry,  and  zeal  of  learners  were  also 
various.  Under  the  system.,  however,  which  the  wisdom 
of  the  rulers  of  our  forefathers  instituted,  all  occupations 
were  brought  to  one  lifeless  level.  A  dreary  servitude 
was  the  only  "  porch  and  inlet "  by  which  the  British 
workman  could  find  his  way  to  the  privilege  of  toiling 
for  his  daily  bread.  No  amount  of  steady  perseverance 
in  the  study  of  his  art  could  save  him  from  one  week  of 
this  term ;  no  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  master  to 
take  him  for  a  shorter  period  could  relieve  him  from  tto 
disabilities  of  the  law;  and  if  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  brought  up  without  "  serving  his  time,"  as  it  was 
called,  to  any  business,  no  after  struggle  could  repair 
the  error. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  working  classes  to  the  admission  of  workmen 
who  had  not,  like  themselves,  served  a  term  of  apprentice- 
ship, was  not  unreasonable.  As  long  as  law  or  custom 
sanctioned  and  maintained  these  barriers,  it  was  a 
manifest  injustice  to  the  workmen  of  any  particular 
trade  to  bo  suddenly  flooded  with  competitors  for  wort 
who  had  not  been  subjected  to  a  similar  ordeal.  It  is 
possible  to  conceive  that  the  wages  in  any  trade  might 
be  reduced  far  below  the  general  level  by  a  relaxation  of 
these  rules.  Nor  was  the  opposition  to  immigrations  of 
foreign  workmen,  however  illiberal,  altogether  based 
upon  delusions.  The  statesmen  of  the  past,  who  have 
framed  the  laws  for  the  regulation  of  our  domestic  and 
foreign  trade,  have  been  guilty  of  far  graver  economical 
errors  than  were  implied  in  the  workman's  dislike  of 
large  importations  of  labour.  These  immigrations,  it 
must  be  remembered,  generally  took  place  in  conse- 
quence, not  of  an  extraordinary  demand  here  for  work- 
men, but  of  some  political  circumstances  abroad.  Sutl 
was  the  celebrated  Edict  of  Nantes,  which  drove  out  of 
France  large  numbers  of  Protestant  workmen,  who  took 
refuge  in  this  country.  These  refugees  were  in  great 
part  connected  with  the  silk  trade,  and  the  redundancy  of 
labour  which  they  occasioned  in  that  trade  was  certainly 
one  of  the  causes  why  the  English  weavera  sunk  to  that 
position  of  dependence  to  which  they  have  so  long  been 
doomed.  The  only  traces  of  these  laws  now  existing  aw 
to  be  found  in  some  city  regulations,  and  in  the  volun- 
tary practice  of  certain  trades,  from  the  effect  ci 
which  they  ore  rapidly  dying  out.  We  must,  how- 
ever, note  a  remarkable  exception  to  this  principle  in 
the  legal  profession,  where,  as  if  for  ever  to  deprive  the 
better  educated  classes  of  any  right  to  reproach  too 
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workman  with  his  illiberality  and  selfishness,  regulations 
still  exist  aa  to  tho  term  of  apprenticeship  or  articles, 
the  number  of  articled  clerks,  and  other  things,  which 
though  based,  as  all  these  abuses  are,  upon  a  pretended 
regard  for  public  interest,  have  really  no  other  effect 
than  to  restrict  the  number  of  lawyers,  and  maintain 
a  rate  of  remuneration  above  that  level  to  which  it 
would  inevitably  fall  under  a  system  of  free  trade  in 

It  must  not,  however,  be  assumed  that  the  system  of 
equality  and  fair  play  for  labour,  either  of  arm.  and  brain, 
has  yet,  even  with  these  exceptions,  been  completely 
established.  In  the  public  Bervice,  though  it  is  greatly 
improved  in  comparison  with  former  periods,  nothing 
like  equality  has  yet  been  secured.  The  army  and 
navy  are  surrounded  by  barriers  tending  to  keep  out 
all  but  favoured  classes.  In  the  Civil  Service  some 
attempt  has  been  made  to  inaugurate  a  better  system,  by 
the  institution  of  competitive  examinations.  These 
examinations,  however,  have  in  practice  as  yet  been  far 
from  satisfactory,  from  the  unwillingness  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  adopt  what  is  called  * '  open  "  competition ;  and 
from  the  custom  of  examining  the  candidates  in  branches 
of  learning  which  are  practically  open  only  to  the  few 
who  receive  expensive  educations— a  system  the  more 
objectionable,  as  in  most  cases  these  special  qualifica- 
tions have  no  real  relation  to  the  duties  to  be  performed. 
Except  in  the  Indian  Service,  it  may  even  be  doubted 
"whether  any  improvement  has  yet  been  attained. 


CHAPTER  LLL 

The  Hiatory  of  Free  Trade  (Introduction  contained)— Ceiloim  eiidExcIu 
Lam-Origin  0(  Free  Trade  Idea*— Protectionist  Doctrine*— The 
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c  alone  Charaoler  of  our  Tariff  before  hie  Time — Flu'*  Commercial 
Refonne  Defeated  by  the  War—  Difficulties  of  the  British  Merchant 
under  t  tin  old  CiutoBi  Hooso  Lswt— 3fcetoh  of  the  Hie  lory  of  iho  Corn 
Laws— SoiflshnoH  of  the  Landowner*— Cruel  Prohibition  or  Cheep 
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Remedlce  for  the  Scarcity  or  Bread— Alleged  Agricultural  DiotrOM— 
Pueing:  of  the  Com  Law  of  IBIS-Corn  Law  Rioa-Orcat  Excita- 
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:fcf  orihe  Law— The  Free  Trad*  Petition  of  the  Merchant! 
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Advocacy  of  Free  Trade— Peruameniury  Inquiries  Into  the  Slate  of  the 
Foreign  Trade— Mr.  Hrukinson  end  Mr,  Canning'*  Reforms—  Namberof 
Untie*  tar  Pretention  of  tho  Landlord'*  InteroeU-Fallnre  of  the  Com 
Law*  to  Imnrore  Iho  Fanner'*  Clrcanutancee— Identity  of  tbelmareet* 
of  Land-ed  and  Hinnfacinring  Clnetee— Coat  of  "  Protection  "  to  the 
People — Difference  between  Hanoi actormg  and  Agricul  ttml  Eeetriotlon. 

The  struggle  of  the  people  to  free  themselves  from  the 
mischievous  interference  with  domestic  trade  and  in- 
dustry sketched  in  the  last  chapter  was  of  the  ntmost 
importancti  to  the  national  progress;  but  it  is  the  struggle 
for  the  reform  of  oar  customs  and  excise  laws  which 
is  more  generally  referred  to  as  the  free  trade  battle. 
That  great  movement  commenced  within  the  lifetime  of 
men  now  living.  Isolated  passages  have  been  discovered 
in  early  English  authors,  implying  the  doctrine  of  free 
trade;  but  tho  writers  were  evidently  not  aware  of  the 
importance  of  the  principle  they  enunciated,  nor  prepa*^ 
to  follow  it  into  its  consequences.  The  French 


of  the  last  century,  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Physiocrats, "  amidst  much,  that  was  vague  or  erroneous, 
did  indeed  plead  for  liberty  of  commerce ;  but  their  chief 
object  appears  to  have  been  to  support  their  miafaLrjwi 
theory  that,  as  the  land  (so  they  held)  was  the  source  of 
all  production,  one  tax  laid  directly  on  the  soil  wonU 
really  tax  commodities  as  much  as  the  customs  and 
excise  laws  then  existing. 

Adam  Smith  was  the  first  to  point  out  dearly  the  tru» 
interest  of  the  nation  in  these  matters.    Up  to  his  time 

excise  and  customs  laws  had  been  in  the  greatest 
possible  confusion.  Prohibitions  had  been  imposed  in 
innumerable  instances,  for  what  was  called  the  protec- 
tion of  British  industry — that  is,  for  compelling  the 
people  to  purchase  nothing  but  home-made  oommodi- 
tiee.  In  other  canoe,  high  customs'  duties  were  laid  on 
for  tho  avowed  purpose  of  discouraging  importation. 
Our  forefathers  were  under  the  impression  that  money, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  the  precious  metals,  were  of 
more  importance  to  the  country  than  any  other  kind 
of  merchandise ;  and  as  all  goods  sent  abroad  must  be 
for  either  in  money  or  other  goods,  they  believed 
that  by  diminishing  imports  they  must  increase  the 

(tities  of  gold  and  silver  brought  into  the  country. 
Adam  Smith's  work,  "  The  Wealth  of  Nations,"  at 
length  exposed  the  folly  of  these  views ;  and  the  works 
of  subsequent  writers,  including  Bentham,  Hicardo,  J. 
B.  Say,  and  Mr.  Mill,  finally  demolished  all  that  was 
erroneous  in  these  doctrines.  As  to  the  principle  of 
what  was  called  "  protection  "  generally,  it  was  shown 
that  it  had  no  effect  whatever  in  increasing  the  amount 
of  employment  for  the  people,  while  it  laid  the  oon- 

dt  under  a  heavy  tax  in  the  increased  price  of 
imported  articles.  The  true  nature  of  foreign  commerce 
was  for  the  first  time  explained,  for  the  guidance  of 
legislators  and  for  the  ennghtenment  of  the- people  gene- 
rally. It  was  seen  that  the  sole  object  of  that  foreign 
trade,  which  our  statesmen  had  regarded  with  favour 
iply  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  our  produc- 
tions which  it  caused  to  be  exported,  really  and  truly 
oeutred  in  the  commodities  brought  back  in  exchange. 
In  short,  the  nation  required  annually  so  much  tea, 
sugar,  coffee,  silks,  corn,  and  other  things;  and  in 
order  to  purchase  these,  our  merchants  carried  abroad 
cottons,  woollens,  hardware,  and  other  articles. 
For  that  which  we  produced  most  easily,  the  foreigner 
gave  us  the  things  in  which  the  facility  of  production 

on  his  side ;  and  thus  both  parties  were  benefited. 
The  folly  of  the  protective  system  must  therefore  be 
apparent.  Those  who  thought  that  by  purchasing  of 
the  foreigner  we  deprived  our  own  countrymen  of  a 
demand  for  their  productions,  forgot  that  for  every 
pound's  worth  of  goods  purchased  abroad,  the  foreigner 
necessarily  took  a  pound's  worth  of  our  products,  while 
the  trade  could  not  go  on  unless  it  were  profitable  to 
both  sides.  Even  if  gold,  instead  of  nor  goods,  were 
our  mode  of  payment,  the  oaso  was  precisely  the  same ; 
because,  as  England  is  not  a  gold-producing  country,  it 
could  only  obtain  supplies  of  the  precious  metals  by 
sending  goods,  in  the  first  instance,  to  exchange  for 
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-  them,  The  notion  that  it  was  better  to  bring  back  in 
exchange  gold  and  silver  for  our  own  use  was  also  for 
ever  exploded.  It  was  shown,  that  gold  and  silver  differ 
in  so  wise  from  other  commodities ;  that  for  the  pur- 
poses of  coin,  and  for  working  up  in  the  arts,  we  require 
so  much  of  the  precious  metals  annually,  and  no  more ; 
and  that  the  merchant  will  always  know  better  than  the 
Legislature,  from  the  state  of  the  markets,  when  and  in 
what  quantities  to  bring  them.  In  short,  it  was  fully 
demonstrated  that  the  interests  of  the  merchant  must 
be  those  of  the  nation,  and  that  for  the  prosperity  of 
our  bade  it  required  nothing  but  that  he  should  be  free 
to  export  and  import,  according  to  hie  own  judgment  of 
the  supply  and  the  demand  in  the  markets. 

The  history  of  the  great  commercial  reform  in  Eng- 
land maybe  divided  into  four  periods:  the  first,  in  which 
Mr.  Huakisson  took  so  prominent  a  part,  extending 
from  1822  to  1830 ;  the  second  from  1630  to  1810,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  that  movement;  the 
third,  began  in  1840,  chiefly  characterised  by  the  repeal 
of  the  Com  Laws,  and  for  ever  associated  with  the  names 
of  Mr.  0.  P.  Villiers,  Mr.  Cobden,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr. 
Bright,  and  Lord  John  Russell ;  the  last,  extending  from 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  in  1846,  to  the  present 
time,  and  represented  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Symptoms  of  the  coming  change  had,  indeed,  been  seen 
before  these  periods.  Pitt  had,  in  1787,  effected  a  con- 
siderable improvement  in  the  tariff  and  excise  laws.  The 
greatest  of  his  commercial  reforms  was  undoubtedly  his 
consolidation  of  the  Customs  Act,  in  1767.  Previously 
to  that  time,  customs  duties  were  paid  according  to  a 
book  of  rates  published  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and 
a  new  book  of  rates  published  in  the  reign  of  Georgo  I. 
Besides  these,  however,  many  new.  duties  had,  from 
time  to  time,  been  added,  with  innumerable  complicated 
regulations.  "  The  evil,"  says  Mr.  Macculloch,  "  was 
increased  by  the  careless  manner  in  which  the  new 
duties  were  added  to  the  old— a  per-centago  being  some- 
times added  to  the  original  tax,  whilo  at  other  times  the 
commodity  was  estimated  by  a  new  standard  of  bulk, 
weight,  number,  or  value,  and  charged  with  an  addi- 
tional impost,  without  reference  to  the  duties  formerly 
imposed.  The  confusion  arising  from  these  sources  was 
still  further  augmented  by  the  special  appropriation  of 
each,  of  the  duties,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  a 
separate  collection  for  each.  The  intricacy  and  annoy- 
ance inseparable  from  such  a  stnto  of  things  proved  a 
Berious  injury  to  commerce,  and  led  to  many  frauds  and 
abuses."  Such  was  the  care  which  the  Legislature, 
under  the  Georges,  took  of  that  British  commerce  which 
was  recognised  then  as  the  best  sign  of  the  nation's 
strength.  Langham's  "Nett  Duties  and  Drawbacks," 
published  about  a  century  since,  contains  upwards  of 
three  thousand  distinct  articles  with  infinite  fractional 
duties  assigned  to  them.  The  Custom  House  officer  of 
those  days  -was  empowered  to  inquiro  into  1he  exact 
nature  and  quality  of  everything  that  came  under  his 
eye  in  tho  way  of  imported  goods.  He  was  expected  to 
know  all  shades  and  differences  of  strange,  outlandish  pro- 
ducts, from  "  buffins,  Mocadoes  and  Lisle  grograms,"  to 


such  uncouth  commodities  as  alligan,  allibaniee,  brawls, 
carridarries,  chucklaes,  cushtaes,  andcuttaneea.  He  was 
to  have  his  eye  on  endless  articles,  which  Englishmen 
were  on  no  account  to  bo  permitted  to  buy.  lie  was  to 
look  into  all  foreign  books  for  a  smack  of  Popish  doctrine, 
which  rendered  them  at  once  unlawful  merchandise.  Is 
the  matter  of  brown  holland,  for  an  example  of  his 
duties,  he  was  carefully  to  distinguish  between  Bay  hol- 
land, Brabant  holland,  brown  holland  proper,  EmVdeu 
cloth,  Flemish  cloth,  Gentian  cloth,  Isingham  cloth, 
Overaisils  cloth  and  others,  while  these  again  were  nicely 
to  be  distinguished  according  to  their  breadth.  Of  paper 
alone  there  were  no  less  than  sixty  varieties.  Among 
these  figured  atlas  ordinary,  blue  royal,  sugar-babu' 
blue,  cap  paper,  chancery  paper,  medium  fine,  Genoa 
fine,  bastard  or  double  copy,  German  printing,  crown, 
Lombard,  Genoa  pot,  ordinary  pot,  superfine  pet,  and 
second  pot,  royal  paper,  super-royal,  Rochelle  paper, 
Holland  paper,  and  ordinary  royal.  All  these  were  rated, 
as,  indeed,  were  all  the  three  thousand  articles  in  the 
list,  in  minute  fractional  sums — as  for  instance,  atlas 
ordinary  at  fifteen  shillings  and  fourpence,  and  £1} 
hundredths  of  a  penny  per  ream,  besides  additional 
rates.  Blue'  royal,  the  next  on  tho  list,  was  to  pa;  eir 
shillings  and  threepence  and  97£  hundredths  of  a  penny; 
sugar  bakers'  blue,  five  shillings  and  97  J  hundredths  (if 
a  penny ;  cap  paper,  three  shillings  and  threepence,  and 
54  hundredths  and  three-eighths  of  a  hundredth  of  a 
penny ;  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  tariff.  Among  other 
absurdities  "babies,  or  puppets  for  children"  (dolls), 
were  charged  on  importation  with  a  duty  of  three  shil- 
lings and  fivepence,  and  19J  hundredths  of  a  penny  par 
gross,  with  a  bounty  paid  on  re-exportation  per  gross  of 
three  shillings  and  eleven  and  a  quarter  hundredths  of  a 
penny.  "  Babies  heads  of  earth  "  and  "jointed  babies ' 
wen  rated  at  sums  altogether  different,  but  equally 
minute. 

From  these  specimens  of  the  legislative  wisdom  of  our 
forefathers,  it  may  be  seen  how  largely  commerce  vss 
indebted  to  Mr.  Pitt  for  Weeping  away  all  the  olJ 
customs  duties  by  three  thousand  distinct  resolutions, 
and  substituting  in  their  place  one  single  duty  or.  oath 
article,  equivalent  to  tho  aggregate  of  tho  duties  by 
whieh  it  had  previously  been  visited.  Unlike  his  pd> 
tical  contemporary,  Fox,  who  held  political  economy  m 
contempt,  as  the  silliest  of  all  attempts  to  found  a  new 
moral  science,  the  son  of  the  gTeat  Lord  Chatham  had 
imbibed  some  of  the  views  of  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations." 
There  can  bo  little  doubt  but  that  for  the  outbreak  of  tho 
war  with  Franco,  he  would  have  carried  still  further 
those  wise  measures.  We  have  already  given  • 
account  of  his  liberal  treaty  negotiated  with  France  in 
178G.  In  1792  ho  announced  a  surplus  revenue,  which 
permitted  him  to  diminish  the  duties  upon  articles 
consumed  by  the  poorer  classes.  But  the  kind  of  crusado 
against  the  growth  of  what  waa  called  ' '  French  prin- 
ciples," or  the  doctrines  of  the  French  Revolution,  which 
the  frouzied  pamphlets  of  Burke  at  this  time  awakeocd, 
rapidly  threw  into  the  shade  all  such  pacific  and  bene- 
volent schemes.     The  war,  which  for  more  than  twenty 
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years  deluged  Europe  in  blood,  soon  brought  the  minister 
into  financial  difficulties.  Instead  of  continuing  his 
easterns  reforms,  by  which  the  trade  with  France 
which  we  have  just  seen  spring  up  under  the  effects  of 
Mr.  Cobden's  treat;  might  have  been  established  more 
than  sixty  years  sinoe,  probably  to  have  attained  in  these 
days  gigantic  proportions,  Pitt  was  compelled  to  raise 
the  duties.  At  tile  close  of  the  war  in  1814,  the  greater 
part  of  all  foreign  merchandise  had  to  pay  three  kinds 


said  to  have  gained  a  few  steps.  The  union  of  England 
with  Ireland  had  brought  with  it  a  somewhat  more 
liberal  system  of  bade  between  the  two  countries.  The 
system  of  bonded  warehouses,  which  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
had  failed  to  establish,  was  carried  out  in  a  modified 
form  in  1803.  In  1813  the  great  monopoly  of  the  East 
India  Company  was  partially  broken  through ;  and  the 
East  India  trade  was  for  the  first  time  thrown  open  to  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  of  private  individuals.    The  company 
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of  customs  dues — the  permanent  imposts,  the  temporary 
war  duties,  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  former,  and 
fiaally  an  additional  tax,  which  amounted  also  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  permanent  imports  on  all  French  goods,  by 
way  of  reprisal  for  Napoleon's  "  Berlin  Decrees,"  which 
excluded  British  commerce  from  the  entire  Continent. 
On  other  foreign  goods  these  additional  dues  amounted 
to  one-fourth  only  of  the  permanent  imposts.  During 
that  dark  period  of  our  domestic  annals,  certain  restric, 
tions  had  indeed  been  removed,  and  froe  trade  may  v_ 
147.— Kb*  Simia. 


however,  preserved  the  monopoly  of  the  trado  with  China, 
including  the  monstrous  privilege  of  being  the  sole  chan  ■ 
nel  through  which  the  English  public  were  permitted  to 
obtain  their  supplies  of  tea.  In  1814,  the  number  of  articles 
of  which  the  importation  was  absolutely  prohibited  num- 
bered about  two  hundred ;  and  it  is  stated  in  the  report 
of  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1820, 
that  the  Acts  of  Parliament  on  this  subject  in  force  in 
1813,  amounted  to  no  less  than  eleven  hundred,  to 
i  -which  many  additions  bad  sinoe  been  made.     The  British 
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merchant  was  naturally  bewildered  amidst  this  mas?  ol 
prohibitions,  restrictions,  and.  statutory  regulations. 
Instead  of  being  able  to  undertake  bis  operations, 
and  avail  himself  of  new  channels  of  trade  as  they 
arose,  ho  was  compelled  to  obtain  the  advice  of 
ful  lawyers  before  he  could  be  sure  that  ho 
not  about  to  incur  some  formidable  penalties.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  a  trivial,  unintentional  devia- 
tion from  the  strict  letter  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
exposed  ship  and  cargo  to  seizure,  always  attended  with 
delay  and  expense,  and  frequently  with  long  litigation, 
it  cannot  bo  doubted  that  such  a  sfcito  of  things  had  a 
most  injurious  influence  on  British  mercantile  enterprise, 
and  tended,  as  all  such  interferences  with  commerce  do, 
to  render  commodities  dearer. 

All  theso  evils  would  probably  havo  flourished  much 
longer  than  they  did,  but  for  the  attention  called  to 
tho  vicious  character  of  our  commercial  laws  by  the 
crowning  abuse  of  tho  Cora  Law  which  oxistad  from  tho 
year  1S15  up  to  the  year  1840.  To  understand  that 
law,  its  glaring  injustice,  and  its  pernicious  effects 
tho  welfuro  of  tho  poorer  classes,  it  is  necessary 
take  a,  view  of  the  history  of  legislation  in  England 
affecting  corn.  Cruel  as  was  tho  spirit  of  the  Statute 
of  Labourers,  tho  legislators  of  Edward  HL' 
hod  not  hit  upon  the  device  of  making  the  mod.  of  the 
people  artificially  dear  for  the  benefit  of  landowners. 
On  tho  contrary,  tho  laws 
before  that  period,  though 
their  tendency,  wero  at  Loads  4whmAJ  for  13m 
tho  poor.  In  the  nnrtiffc  timav  the  memhantB  had  been 
practically  free,  both  to  bring  in  odes  whan,  on 
harvests  wore  deficient,  and.  ki  send,  it  abroad  whan 
abundant;  but  at  the  pe-rifldrrfnred  to  regulations  began 
to  bo  mado  for  restricting' Hie  bade.  These  regulations, 
however,  seldom  interfered  with  hnportaJion.  CtataraHy, 
tho  idea  of  our  rulers  had  been,  to  keep  the  food  of  the 
peoplo  cheap,  by  making  it  unlawful  to  export  oar  < 
produce  In  tho  seventeenth  century  a  new  system, 
adopted.  In  1689,  under  the  pretence  of  promoting  the 
interests  of  agriculture,  bat  really,  as  may  easily  be 
perceived,  for  tho  benefit  of  Eogfiah.  landlords,  the  legis- 
lature came  to  the  extraordinary  deb 
couraging  tho  sending  away  of  the  produce  of  our  fields 
by  positive  bribes  to  the  exporter.  It  was  settled  that, 
however  abundant  the  harvest  with  which  tho  country 
might  ho  blessed,  tho  peoplo  ought  not  to  got  any  wh( 
for  less  than  48s.  a  quarter.  To  insure  this  result,  it  w 
enacted  that  whenever  wheat  began  to  get  bolow  that 
price,  the  carrying  it  out  of  tho  country  should  bo 
deemed  a  meritorious  action,  and  that  the  exporter 
should  he  rewarded  out  of  the  tuxes  with  a  present  of 
five  shillings  for  every  quarter  of  wheat  so  carried  away. 
Similar  regulations  were  made  in  respect  to  barley,  oats, 
and  rye,  by  which  the  very  poorest  class  who  ate  bread 
made  from  those  inferior  kinds  of  grain,  were  equally  pre- 
vented from  sharing  the  blessing  of  an  abundant  season. 
A  previous  act,  passed  in  1670,  prevented  too  importa- 
tion of  foreign  wheat,  whenever  corn  had  not  reached 
the  nunine  price,  for  those  days,  of  53s.  4d,  a  quarter. 


Of  course,  under  these  circumstances,  growing  con 
at  homo  became  for  awhile  ho  good  a  business,  that 
rents  rose  everywhere.  In  fact,  the  whole  amount  thus 
wrung  from  tho  consumers  of  bread  throughout  tho 
kingdom  came  ultimately,  not  to  the  farmers,  and  still 
less  to  tho  miserable  class  of  agricultural  labourers,  but 
into  tho  pockets  of  that  landed  interest  so  largely  repre- 
sented in  the  Parliaments  which  passed  and  maintained 
theso  unjust  enactments.  For  the  first  sixty-six  years 
of  tho  last  century  tho  export  of  our  corn  was  very  great. 
Iu  ono  year  alone  it  reached  nearly  one  million  of 
quarters,  or  about  ono-fourth  of  tho  whole  average,  pro- 
duce of  the  country ;  and  in  ton  years  the  exporters 
received  in  the  shapo  of  bounties,  or  Government  rewards 
for  their  pains,  upwards  of  one  million  and  a  half 
sterling.  From  1697  to  1773,  nearly  thirty-one  milliras 
of  quarters  wero  thus  exported,  and  upwards  of  six  mil- 
lions sterling  wero  paid  in  bounties.  In  1 773,  the  peck  loaf 
liaving  reached  the  high  prico  of  2s.  Gd.,  a  slight  chan™] 
for  the  better  was  for  awhile  established.     Foreign  wheat 


was  allowed  to  bo  brought  in  on  paying  a  nominal  duty 
of  sixpence,  but  tho  peoplo  wero  permitted  no  relief 
from  high  prices  till  corn  had  reached  at  least  4Ss-  i 
quarter.  At  the  some  time  it  was  settled  that  exporta- 
tion was  to  ceaso  when  tha  price  had  reached  44s.— on 
interference  with  trade  which  was  at  least  well  inton- 
tjoned,  although  now  recognised  as  belonging  to  a  kid 
does  for  more  hjipn.  than  good.  This 
the  importation  of  corn  duty  free, 
a  W  again  exported ;  but  the  corn  was,  in 
to  be  kept  elbealy  locked  tap  under  the  joint 
of  the  ling  and  tha  importer,  and  every  other 
precaution  was  tukem  that  it  should  on  no  account  be 
used  in  feeding  our  awn  people.  Foreign  corn  r.™ 
began  to  be  brooght  in,  and  wheat  continued  steady  at 
about  4d*.  a.  quarter,  la  179*,  fairer,  the  old  system 
was  partially   returned   to,  and  in  1804  a   still  worse 


In  that  year  a  Committee  of  tin  House  of  Common; 
reported  that  "toe  price  of  corn  from  1791  to  1W 
hod  been  very  iffognlar ; v  and  added,  "  tho  casual 
high  prices,  however,  have  had  the  effect  of  stimu- 
lating industry,  and  bringing  into  cultivation  large 
tracts  of  waste  land,  which,  combined  with  tho  two  last 
productive  seasons,  and  other  causes,  have  occasional 
such  a  depression  in  the  value  of  groin,  as,  it  is  feared, 
will  greatly  tend  to  tho  discouragement  of  agriculture, 
unless  maintained  by  tho  support  of  Parliament."  A  oill 
was,  in  oonsequenco,  brought  in  by  Mr.  Western,  and  aa 
act  passed,  by  which  a  duty  was  imposed  of  24s.  3d.  I*1 
quarter,  when  the  price  should  bo  at  or  under  63s. ;  and 
2s.  Gd.  per  quarter,  when  at  or  above  that  rate  and  under 
60s.;  and  Gd.  when  above  66s,  The  consequence  of  this 
law  was  instantly  to  raise  the  price  of  food  throughout 
the  country ;  and  the  bad  harvest  of  that  year  still  further 
increased  tho  sufferings  of  the  people.  The  price  of  bread 
was  more  than  doubled— tho  Legislature  was  flooded 
with  petitions  sotting  forth  the  evils  of  the  new  tax,  but 
without  effect. 
Mr.  Francia  stated,  in  th©  course  of  the  debate  of 
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luth  May,  1305,  that  "  when  tho  bill  passed,  the  price 
of  bread  was  not  more  than  eightpence  or  ninepenca  the 
quartern  loaf,  and  in  about  a  month  after  it  rose  to  Bix- 
toen  or  seventeen  pence ; ' '  but  the  House  determined  by 
largo  majorities  that  the  rise  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
now  law,  and  all  petitions  on  the  subject  were  ordered  to 
lio  on  the  table.  Colonel  Stanley  in  vain  represented  the 
extent  of  the  complaints  against  the  bill  in  the  manu- 
facturing ports  of  Lancashire.  In  vain  Sir  Bobert  Peel, 
tin;  father  of  that  Peel  whose  name  was  afterwards  to  be 
for  over  associated  with  the  ropoal  of  these  iniquitous 
laws,  told  tho  House  that  "  the  manufacturing  interest 
should  bo  supported  against  foreign  competition  by 
supplying  the  necessities  of  workmen  at  a  reasonable 
rate,"  and  that  "a  temporary  depression  of  the  fanner's 
profits  ought  not  to  bo  made  the  cause  of  a  permanent 
burden  on  the  consumer-"  Mr.  Coke,  the  great  agri- 
culturist of  Norfolk,  was  naturally  "against  any  further 
discussion  being  had  on  the  subject."  Mr.  "Western,  a 
gentleman  who  is  described  in  the  ' '  Index  to  the  House  of 
Commons"  of  that  time  as  possessing  large  landed  pro- 
perty in  Essex,  praised  the  working  of  the  act,  because, 
under  the  shelter  of  its  provisions,  "amonwho  employed 
bis  capital  in  agriculture  might  safely  conclude  on  de- 
riving an  adequate  profit  from  it,  and  in  this  manner  be 
put  upon  a  fair  footing  with  the  manufacturer."  Sir  J. 
Newport  opposed  the  motion  for  a  committee  of  inquiry, 
because  "he  thought,  whenever  this  subject  was  discussed, 
speculations  took  place  which  were  injurious  ;  "  which 
was  no  doubt  true  from  the  landlord's  point  of  view. 

The  period  which  followed  was  one  of  ruin  to  the 
poorer  classes,  but  of  uninterrupted  prosperity  for  the  land- 
owners. The  enormous  expenditure  of  the  war  pressed 
heavily  upon  industry.  Pauperism  increased  rapidly, 
and  the  price  of  food  grew  higher  and  higher.  In  1812, 
owing  to  bad  harvests,  and  the  enormous  expense  of 
portation,  wheat  rose  to  £7  15s,  the  quarter,  and  bread 
riots  were  consequently  common  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  It  is  a  singular  proof  of  the  blindness  of  class 
interests,  that,  under  those  alarming  circumstances,  the 
landowners  hod  no  remedy  to  suggest  but  new  barriers 
against  the  importation  of  foreign  corn.  Owing  to  tho 
very  high  prices  which  had  prevailed,  the  law  for  some 
time  had  had  practically  little  effect  in  keeping  out 
foreign  grain ;  but  the  prospect  of  a  sudden  collapse  was 
too  serious  to  be  regarded  complacently  by  the  agri- 
cultural party.  Sir  H.  Parnell,  the  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject  in  1813, 
complained  that,  during  the  previous  twenty-one  years, 
"fifty-eight  millions  sterling  had  been  paid  to  foreign 
countries  for  corn  " — a  fact,  of  course,  rather  consolatory 
than  otherwise,  at  least  from  the  consumer's  point  of 
view,  as  it  showed  how  much  the  pressure  of  our  own  bad 
harvestshad  been  diminished  by  foreign  supplies.  Finally, 
the  committee  recommended  that  no  foreign  corn  should 
be  allowed  to  come  in  until  our  own  hod  reached  95s,  a 
quarter,  and  that  even  then  all  importations  should  be 
discouraged  by  a  regularly  increasing  duty.  Thia  pro- 
position, however,  was  strenuously  opposed  by  several 
members,  on  the  ground  that  "thg  jwl  object  was,  by 


raising  the  price  of  groin,  to  increase  the  rente  of  land, 
and  prevent  many  thousand  persons  in  every  parish  from, 
procuring  bread,  already  too  high,  by  their  daily  labour." 
Thia  motion,  however,  though  for  the  present  laid  aside, 
sufficiently  indicated  the  temper  of  the  legislature.  In 
truth,  as  far  as  the  landowners  wore  concerned,  there  had 
hitherto  been  no  immediate  necessity  for  the  bill,  as  the 
itemed  prices  so  high  that  foreign  com  could 
not  be  kept  out,  however  burdened  with  duties.  The 
however,  was  manifestly  drawing  to  a  close,  from 
the  almost  complete  exhaustion  of  the  military  resources 
of  France,  and  tho  anxiety  of  the  landlords  naturally  in- 
creased. In  1813  the  harvest  was  everywhere  abundant, 
and  after  the  opening  of  the  ports  of  the  Continent  the 
price  of  corn  fell  rapidly,  till  about  the  end  of  the  year 
it  was  scarcely  half  the  price  which  it  had  maintained 
1812.  The  consternation  of  the  landlords  was  com- 
plete. Tho  cry  of  agricultural  distress  was  heard 
throughout  the  land;  but  the  poorer  classes— -so  loig 
kept  upon  the  extreme  brink  of  famine — suddenly  found 
a  joyful  relief.  What  they  had  suffered  throughout  that 
dark  period,  when  landowners  were  rejoicing  over  high 
rents,  and  the  farmers  who  paid  them  foolishly  toasted 
at  their  festivals,  "  The  prosperity  of  agriculture,  the  true 
strength  of  the  country,"  may  be  inferred  from  tho  in- 
numerable projects  for  their  relief  which  fill  tho  papers 
and  magazines  of  the  time.  Few  of  them,  however, 
reached  the  true  source  of  the  evil.  So  little  had  the 
great  truths  of  economical  science  then  taken  root  in  the 
minds  of  political  and  social  writers,  that  many  persons, 
undoubtedly  sincere,  recommended  schemes  which  must 
inevitably  have  augmented  the  evils  they  were  intended 
to  cure.  Others  made  suggestions  which  were  simply 
harmless.  One  gentleman,  who  patriotically  signed  him- 
self "  An  Englishman,"  undertook  "  to  obviate  the  scarcity 
of  corn  in  future,"  adding,  "The  thing  is  easy:  we  have 
only  to  offer  a  bounty  on  Irish-grown  wheat;  and  in  a  few 
years  they  would  not  know  what  a  bog  was,  nor  should  we 
have  to  fear  a  scarcity.  The  millions  that  are  now  sent  to 
the  north  of  Europe,  America,  and  even  to  France,  would 
render  Ireland  the  granary  of  England,  would  enrich  her 
farmers,  employ  her  poor,  and  in  the  course  of  fifty 
years  completely  change  the  face  of  the  country,  and  the 
manners  and  politics  of  the  inhabitants.  Irishmen 
would  be  happy,  and  Englishmen  no  longer  obliged  to 
act  unworthy  of  their  characters  for  a  morsel  of  bread." 
Another  writer,  signing  himself ' '  Philanthropist, "  sends 
to  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine" — for  unhappily  there 
was  no  "Poor  Man's  Magazine  "in  those  days  to  speak  the 
voice  of  the  people  on  this  subject — a  sketch  of  a  virtuous 
family  of  his  acquaintance  who  were  doing  their  best  to 
mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  poor.  "They  make  a  dis- 
tinction," he  says,  "  between  the  bread  consumed  by  the 
family  and  the  servants ;  that  for  the  family  being  baked 
in  tins,  as  the  servants  cannot  then  lay  their  own  profu- 
sion on  the  parlour.  They  never  suffer  a  loaf  to  be  cut 
until  after  the  second  or  third  day  of  baking;  for  when 
eaten  new,  the  consumption  is  greater,  and  much  waste 
is  occasioned.  No  toast  is  permitted ;  for  the  some  portion 
cut  into  bread-and-butter  goes  one-third  farther.    No 
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roils,  French  brood,  or  muffins,  as  all  these  are  needless 
incentives  to  appetite.  No  more  cut  for  dinner  than 
absolutely  requisite ;  for  which,  one  piece,  half  an  inch 
thick,  of  a  round  cut  in  four,  will  be  found  sufficient  for 
each.  By  this  means  all  broken  pieces  are  prevented. 
No  flour  used  in  pies  and  puddings ;  for  which  rice, 
variously  prepared,  will  prove  an  excellent  substitute." 
To  such  a  pass  as  this  had  the  destructive  wars,  and  the 
artificial  barriers  for  keeping  out  food-supplies  brought 
the  people  of  England,  and  such  were  the  remedies  which 
the  social  philosophers  of  that  time  had  to  recommend. 
Meanwhile,  the  landlords  pursued  their  favourite  object  of 
restraining  importations  of  foreign  corn.  The  complaint 
of  agricultural  distress  woe  certainly  not  without  some 
foundation.  The  landlords,  who  could  no  longer  obtain 
the  high  rente  of  previous  years,  were  undoubtedly 
worse  off  than  before ;  the  farmers,  or  at  least  those  who 
hod  taken  leases  in  reliance  upon  the  continuance  of 
high  prices,  won  also  injured ;  but  the  high  prices  were 
a  national  misfortune,  which  they  had  no  right  to  expect 
to  be  permanent,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  great 
bulk  of  agricultural  labourers  were  affected  by  the  alleged 
distress.  Nevertheless,  committees  of  both  Honsos  of 
Parliament  were  appointed  in  1814,  to  inquire  into  the 
subject  of  their  grievances.  The  witnesses  examined 
being  chiefly  connected  with  agriculture,  were,  of  course, 
unanimous  in  describing  the  act  of  1804  as  not  suf- 
ficiently prohibitory  of  foreign  supplies.  Some  suggested 
120s.  as  the  lowest  limit  at  which  the  British  people 
should  bo  permitted  to  purchase  corn  elsewhere  than  of 
themselves.  The  general  opinion,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  that  80s.  was  a  sufficient  limit,  and  in  1313  a 
bill  was  introduced  to  that  effect. 

Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  that  system  which 
was  only  finally  overthrown  thirty  years  later  by  the 
vigorous  oppositionof  the  Anti-Corn -Law  League.  Tho 
law  of  1815  caused  intense  excitement  throughout  tho 
country.  In  our  narrative  of  events  for  that  year  wo 
have  given  an  account  of  that  measure  and  of  tho  cir- 
cumstances attending  its  enactment,  but  some  facts  of 
importance  may  he  added  here.  Petitions  against  tho 
bill  were  stated  to  have  been  signed  by  800,000  persons. 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  presented  a  petition  signed  by  42,473 
inhabitants  of  Westminster.  A  petition  of  tho  City  of 
London  to  the  House  of  Commons  presented  an  extra- 
ordinary number  of  signatures,  upwards  of  40,000  having, 
it  was  said,  been  obtained  within  ten  hours.  The  peti- 
tion of  the  City  to  the  Lords  comprised  80,000  signatures. 
The  Court  of  Common  Council  come  to  a  resolution  to 
petition  the  Prince  Regent  to  withhold  his  assent,  and 
tho  petition  was  presented  by  the  Lord  Mayor  in  state. 
A  series  of  formidable  riots  took  place  in  tho  metropolis. 
A  large  crowd  assembled  at  the  doors  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  inveighing  against  tho  Corn  Bill  and  tho 
members  who  supported  it.  An  order  to  dear  tho 
passages  of  tho  House  was  executed  with  difficulty. 
Several  of  the  mob  acquainted  with  the  persons  of  the 
members  pointed  them  out,  and  hooting  or  applause 
followed  as  the  member  was  known  to  be  friendly  or 
adverse  to  the  bill.      Tho  late  Mr.  Crokcr  stated  that  he 


had  been  stopped  at  the  entrance  to  the  House,  seized  by 
the  collar,  and  struck  several  blows.  Sir  William  Ganw, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  crowd,  endeavoured  to  get  to  his 
house  through  Westminster  Hall ;  but  he  was  stopped 
and  asked  his  name,  and  only  got  away  after  much 
difficulty.  The  high  bailiff  of  Westminster  and  two 
magistrates  deposed  that  the  crowd  outside  the  House 
was  too  great  to  bo  dispersed  by  the  civil  force;  and  that 
upon  communicating  with  tho  Speaker,  they  had  received 
orders  to  call  in  tho  Horse  Guards.  The  solders 
suppressed  the  tumult,  but  the  riots  continued  in  other 
parte  of  the  town.  The  populace  broke  tho  window, 
and  in  some  cases  broke  into  tho  houses  and  destroyed 
tho  furniture  of  a  great  number  of  peers  and  members  of 
Parliament,  in  various  parte  of  London,  known  to  be 
friendly  to  the  bill.  Two  persons  were  shot  during  tho 
riots,  and  a  boy  wounded,  and  a  proclamation  was  issuod 
offering  a  reward  of  £  100  for  the  conviction  of  any  person 
who  had  taken  a  part  in  the  disturbances.  But  the 
legislature  paid  little  attention  to  these  manifestations 
of  popular  indignation.  The  bill  was  hurried  through 
Parliament,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  declaring  that  if  tho 
House  meant  to  legislate,  they  should  legislate  at  onre ; 
that  their  pace  ought  neither  to  be  quickened  nor 
retarded  by  the  clamour  out  of  doors ;  that  the  injury 
which  tho  country  was  sustaining  from  indecision  and 
procrastination  was  very  great,  and  that  many  estates 
could  not  be  sold,  and  many  farms  could  not  be  let,  tilt 
it  was  known  decisively  what  course  Parliament  intend™ 
to  pursue.  The  bill  was  accordingly  carried  by  immerse 
majorities  in  both  Houses ;  but  not  without  an  en- 
lightened protest  from  ten  members  of  the  House  of 
Peers,  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Lord  GrenvDlr. 
This  remarkable  document  which,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, was  not  the  work  of  corn  law  repealers,  or  pro- 
fessional agitators,  set  forth,  among  other  things,  tho 
following  reasons  for  being  opposed  to  the  new  law:— 
"Because  wo  are  adverse  on  principle  to  all  dot 
restraints  on  commerce.  We  think  it  certain  that  public 
prosperity  is  best  promoted  by  leaving  uncontrolled  tho 
free  current  of  national  industry ;  and  we  wish  rathe:, 
by  well-considered  steps,  to  bring  back  our  commercial 
legislation  to  tho  straight  and  simple  line  of  wisdom, 
than  to  increase  tho  deviation  by  subjecting  additional 
and  extensive  branches  of  tho  pubbc  interest  to  fresh 
systems  of  artificial  and  injurious  restrictions.  .  ■ 
To  compel  the  consumer  to  purchase  corn  dearer  al 
home  than  it  might  be  imported  from  abroad,  is  ™ 
immediate  practical  effect  of  this  law.  In  this  ^-7 
alono  can  it  operate.  Its  present  protection,  and  iS 
promised  extension  to  agriculture,  must  result  (if  at 
all)  from  the  benefits  which  it  creates  by  keeping  up 
the  prico  of  corn  to  an  artificial  level." 

Happily,  abundant  harvests  served,  for  some  vW- 
to  defeat  the  intended  effects  of  these  regnlatioi:!- 
The  agriculturists  pressed  for  more  stringent  kws. 
and  several  alterations  were  introduced  in  their  favour, 
but  farmers  were  little  benefited  by  these  change*. 
In  fact,  however  beneficial  to  the  landlords,  tho  com 
laws    had    done   little   good   for    them.      They   &- 
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converted  farming  into  a  kind  of  gambling,  in  which 
the  gain  fluctuated  enormously  from  year  to  year,  to  the 
ruin  of  thousands  who  were  daring  enough  to  speculate 
in  the  growing  or  in  the  Bale  of  grain.  This,  indeed, 
having  regard  solely  to  the  interests  of  the  people,  was 
by  far  the  worst  feature  in  these  laws.  As  long  as 
Englishmen  are  permitted  to  buy  and  sell  corn  where 
they  please,  it  is  impossible  that  its  price  can  vary 
very  greatly.  On  occasions  of  a  bad  harvest  in  our  small 
island,  the  harvests  of  the  whole  world  are  open  for  our 
relief.  Even  if  the  failure  were  general  in  Europe,  the 
vast  fields  of  Canada  and  tho  United  States  are  ever  ready, 
upon  a  Blight  rise  in  the  profits  of  the  export  trade,  to 
send  almost  unlimited  supplies.  In  like  manner,  the 
liberty  to  export  saves  tho  farmer  in  years  of  special 
abundance  from  the  ruinous  fall  in  pricos  which  must 
result  from  being  compelled  to  dispose  of  all  his  produce 
for  home  consumption.  It  is  very  different  under  a 
restricted  trade.  The  harvest  of  one  year  may  be  only 
half  that  of  the  previous  year,  or  vice  vend.  Compelled, 
therefore,  to  buy  of  no  one  but  tho  English  landlord,  it 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  neither  buyer  nor  seller 
could  predict  tho  price  of  com  from  year  to  year. 
Wuges,  of  course,  could  not  vary  with  every  fluctuation 
in  the  price  of  food,  and  if  they  did  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
that  when  tho  supply  of  com  was  enormously  deficient, 
si>:no  ono  must  go  without;  and,  of  course,  this  would 
not  bo  the  ■wealthier  class,  to  whom  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
bread,  however  great,  is  always  a  matter  comparatively 
unimportant.  It  is  true  that,  under  extreme  pressure, 
the  Government  found  it  impossible  to  face  the  effects  of 
these  laws,  and  were  compelled  by  order  in  council  to 
permit,  under  heavy  restrictions,  importations  of  grain. 
But  this  only  increased  the  confusion,  and  added  to  the 
(Linger  of  dealing  in  corn.  The  cry  of  the  farmers, 
therefore,  was  not  without  reason ;  but  whore  the  ovil 
really  lay  was  seen  by  few  except  those  theoretical 
writors  whom  practical  statesmen  generally  affect  to 
despise. 

Free  trado  ideas  had,  however,  really  made  great  pro- 
gross  since  the  termination  of  tho  war.  The  plea  for 
commercial  liberty  began  to  be  heard,  oven  within  the 
walls  of  Parliament.  It  was  no  longer  urged  on  the 
narrow  grounds  of  the  manufacturing  interest ;  but  on 
those  higher  principles  of  morality  and  justice,  and  on 
that  enlightened  view  of  the  national  welfare  which 
ultimately  ensured  its  success.  In  1820  a  petition  was 
presented  to  Parliament  from  tho  merchants  of  London, 
which  marks  an  important  epoch  in  tho  history  of  theso 
rufonns.  Tho  petition  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Tooke,  the 
author  of  "  The  History  of  Prices,"  who  remarks  that 
tho  doctrines  expounded  by  Adam  Smith,  though  occa- 
sionally referred  to  in  controversial  tracts  on  the  com 
trade  and  other  branches  of  commerce,  had  not  before 
this  year  been  distinctly  brought  under  the  notice  of 
Parliament  and  the  public,  with  a  view  to  the  general 
adoption  of  them  as  the  basis  of  legislation  on  commerce. 
The  chief  clauses  of  the  petition  were  as  follows : — 

"  Showeth  that  foreign  commerce  is  eminently  con- 
ducive to  the  wealth  and  nrosnejjty  of  a  country,  by 


kbling  it  to  import  the  commodities  for  tho  production 
of  which  the  soil,  climate,  capital,  and  industry  of  other 
countries  are  best  calculated;  and  to  export,  in  pay- 
ment, those  articles  for  which  its  own  situation  is  better 
adapted. 

"  That  freedom  from  restraint  is  calculated  to  give 
the  utmost  extension  to  foreign  trade,  and  the  best 
direction  to  the  capital  and  industry  of  the  country. 

"  That  the  maxim  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  market, 
and  selling  in  the  dearest,  which  regulates  every  mer- 
chant in  his  individual  dealings,  is  strictly  applicable  as 
the  best  rule  for  the  bade  of  the  whole  nation. 

"  That  a  policy  founded  on  these  principles  would 
render  the  commerce  of  the  world  an  interchange  of 
mutual  advantages,  and  diffuse  an  increase  of  wealth 
and  enjoyments  among  the  inhabitants  of  each  state. 

"  That,  unfortunately,  a  policy  the  very  reverse  of 
this  has  been,  and  is,  more  or  less,  adopted  and  acted 
upon  by  tho  Government  of  this  and  of  every  other 
country,  each  trying  to  exclude  the  productions  of  other 
countries,  with  the  specious  and  well-meant  design  of 
encouraging  its  own  productions ;  thus  inflicting  on  the 
bulk  of  its  subjects,  who  are  consumers,  the  necessity  of 
its  submitting  to  privations  in  the  quantity  or  quality 
of  commodities,  and  thus  rendering  what  ought  to  be 
the  source  of  mutual  benefit  and  of  harmony  among 
states,  a  constantly  recurring  occasion  of  jealousy  and 
hostility. 

"That  the  prevailing  prejudices  in  favour  of  the 
protective  or  restrictive  system  may  be  traced  to  the 
erroneous  supposition  that  every  importation  of  foreign 
commodities  occasions  a  diminution  or  discouragement 
of  our  own  productions  to  tho  same  extent ;  whereas  it 
may  be  clearly  shown  that,  although  the  particular 
description  of  production  which  could  not  stand  against 
unrestrained  foreign  competition  would  bo  discouraged, 
yet  as  no  importation  could  bo  continued  for  any  length 
of  time  without  a  corresponding  exportation,  direct  or 
indirect,  there  would  bo  an  encouragement,  for  the 
purpose  of  that  exportation,  of  some  other  production  to 
which  our  situation  might  be  better  suited ;  thus  afford- 
in;;  at  least  an  equal,  and  probably  a  greater,  and  cer- 
tainly a  more  beneficial,  employment  to  our  own  capital 
and  labour. 

"  That  of  the  numerous  protective  and  prohibitory 
duties  of  our  commercial  code,  it  may  be  proved  that, 
while  all  operate  as  a  very  heavy  tax  on  the  community 
at  large,  very  few  are  of  any  ultimate  benefit  to  tho 
classes  in  whoso  favour  they  were  originally  instituted; 
and  none  to  the  extent  of  tho  loss  occasioned  by  them 
to  other  classes. 

"  That,  among  the  other  evils  of  the  restrictive  or 
protective  system,  not  the  least  is  that  the  artificial 
protection  of  one  branch  of  industry,  or  source  of  pro- 
duction, against  foreign  competition,  is  set  up  as  a 
ground  of  claim  by  other  branches  for  similar  protec- 
tion;  so  that,  if  tho  reasoning  upon  which  these  re- 
strictive or  prohibitory  regulations  are  founded  wero 
followed  out  consistently,  it  would  not  stop  short  of 
excluding  us  from  all  foreign  commerce  whatsoever. 
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And  tho  same  train  of  argument,  which,  with  corre- 
sponding prohibitions  and  protective  duties,  should 
oxclude  us  from  foreign  trade,  might  bo  brought  for- 
ward to  justify  the  re-enactment  of  restrictions  upon  the 
interchange  of  productions  (unconnected  with  public 
revenue)  among  the  kingdoms  composing  the  unioi 
among  the  comities  of  the  same  kingdom. 

"  That  an  investigation  of  the  effects  of  the  restrictive 
system  at  this  time  is  peculiarly  called  for,  as  it  may,  ii 
the  opinion  of  your  petitioners,  lead  to  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  the  distress  which  now  so  generally 
prevails  is  considerably  aggravated  by  that  system,  and 
that  some  relief  may  be  obtained  by  the  earliest  practi- 
cable removal  of  such  of  the  restraints  as  may  be  shown 
to  be  most  injurious  to  the  capital  and  industry  of  the 
community,  and  to  be  attended  with  no  compensating 
benefit  to  the  public  revenue. " 

More  than  half  the  court  of  directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England  signed  this  petition,  which,  probably,  forty 
years  earlier  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  strong 
evidence  of  the  lunacy  of  its  framer.  A  number  of 
eminent  merchants  of  the  city  of  London  also  added 
their  names ;  and  a  deputation  upon  the  subject  waited 
upon  Lord  Liverpool,  then  the  head  of  the  Administra- 
tion. -  The  Premier,  after  reading  the  petition  aloud, 
replied  as  follows; — "Gentlemen,  there  is  not  a  prin- 
ciple, not  a  sentiment  in  the  paper  I  have  now  read  ii 
which  I  do  not  entirely  and  most  cordially  concur ;  and 
if  I  had  to  legislate  for  this  country  de  novo,  or  : 
country  like  the  United  States  of  America,  having  little 
or  no  public  debt,  these  are  the  principles  upon  which  I 
would  act.  But  in  this  country,  which  is  burdened  with 
so  heavy  a  debt,  in  which  so  many  vested  interests  have 
grown  up,  and  are  so  connected  and  complicated  with 
the  existing  commercial  system,  the  case  is  very  dif- 
ferent, and  the  question  of  any  change  in  that  system 
ought  not  to  be  approached  but  with  tho  utmost  caution. 
I  cannot,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  hold 
out  the  prospect  of  any  great  or  immediate  alteration." 
The  free  trade  petition  was,  however,  presented  to 
the  House  of  Commons  by  a  merchant,  Mr.  Alexander 
Baring  (afterwards  Lord  Ashburton),  on  the  8th  of  May, 
1820;  and  similar  petitions  from  Glasgow  and  Man- 
chester were  presented  during  the  same  month.  It 
curious  fact  that  the  present  Earl  of  Derby,  then  Lord 
Stanley,  who  subsequently  became  the  leader  of  the 
Protectionist  party,  spoke  in  favour  of  the  petition  from 
Manchester,  adding — "  I  hope  that  the  liberal  and 
enlightened  views  of  the  petitioners  on  the  subject  of 
our  commercial  policy  will  be  acted  upon.  Whenever 
any  such  measure  shall  be  brought  forward,  I  will  give 
it  every  support  in  my  power."  "  There  cannot,"  says 
Mr.  Tooke,  "  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that  the  mer- 
chants' petition  may  be  considered  as  having  been  the 
originating  impulse  to  the  movement  which  by  progres- 
sive stops  has  led  to  the  final  establishment  of  the  prin- 
ciples therein  enunciated  as  the  role  of  conduct  to  be 
followed  in  the  commercial  legislation  of  this  country." 

The  petitions  led  to  the  appointment  of  committees  of 
both  Blouses  of  Parliament  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 


our  foreign  trade.  Their  reports,  presonted  in  1820  pjid 
1821,  did  essential  service,  by  presenting  a  mass  o! 
evidence  on  the  impolicy  of  tho  existing  laws,  such  as 
hod  never  been  collected  before.  Nor  was  the  language 
of  tho  committee,  in  their  comments  on  the  evident, 
less  encouraging.  "  Tour  committee,"  says  one  report, 
"beg  to  observe  that  without  now  questioning  tho 
wisdom  of  a  restrictive  or  protective  policy  as  necessary 
to  tho  state  of  our  trade  at  an  earlier  period  of  our 
history,  as  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
day,  it  appears  very  doubtful.  The  time  when  monopo- 
lies could  be  successfully  supported,  or  would  bo 
patiently  endured,  either  in  respect  to  subjects  agiuEft 
subjects,  or  particular  countries  against  the  rest  of  the 
world,  seems  to  have  passed  away."  They  added,  how- 
ever, "Your  committee  ore  sensible  that  at  once  to 
abandon  the  prohibitory  system  would  be  of  all  things 
tho  most  visionary  and  dangerous.  It  has  long  sub- 
sisted ;  it  is  tho  law  not  only  of  thin  kingdom,  but  of  tic 
rest  of  the  European  world ;  and  any  sudden  departure 
from  it  k  forbidden  by  every  consideration  of  prudence, 
safety,  and  justice.  No  such  sudden  change  is  in  tho 
contemplation  of  your  committee;  nor,  indeed,  the 
adoption  of  any  change,  without  the  utmost  circumspec- 
tion and  caution."  The  various  improvements  in  our 
tariff  introduced  during  Lord  Liverpool's  administra- 
tion, are  sketched  in  the  next  chapter;  and  though 
these  may  seem  of  small  importance  compared  with  the 
sweeping  changes  of  twenty  years  latex,  their  value  in 
dispelling  the  illusions  under  which,  oven  our  mo:t 
liberal  statesmen  laboured  on  these  subjects  was,  never- 
theless, very  great.  The  labours  of  Mr.  Huskisson  and 
Mr.  Canning  certainly  contributed  more  than  those  of 
any  other  statesmen  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  find 
triumph.  The  reduction  of  the  dutiea  on  coals,  and  of 
the  oppressive  excise  duos  on  salt ;  the  alteration  in  the 
duties  upon  silk ;  the  various  other  remissions  during 
this  period  of  taxes,  which,  though  not  strictly  protec- 
tive duties,  weighed  heavily  on  our  commerce,  all 
marked  the  new  spirit  of  tho  times. 

The  Protectionist  party  were  now  thoroughly  alarmed; 
for  though  the  corn  laws  were  not  for  the  present  in 
question,  their  abolition  was  necessarily  involved  in  the 
success  of  the  free  trade  party.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  tariff  of  that  time  was  not  merely  beneficial  to  the 
landlord  from  the  restrictions  on  the  oorn  trade.  Innu- 
merable articles  were  comprised  in  it  which  were  wholly 
or  in  port  the  produce  of  agricultural  industry-  The 
heavy  duties  on  cattle  and  salted  meats,  on  leather,  boots 
and  shoes,  timber,  butter,  tallow,  cheese,  cider,  eggs. 
flax,  hair,  hides,  lord,  perry,  potatoes  and  other  kitchen 
vegetables,  hay,  seeds  of  all  kinds,  wool,  and  other 
articles,  were  all  beneficial  to  the  proprietors  of  land, 
who  wore,  of  course,  sheltered  by  these  barriers  against 
foreign  competition  at  the  expense  of  their  foUoff- 
countrymen  who  purchased  such  articles.  That  the 
landed  interest,  now  awakened,  would  band  together  fcr 
the  preservation  of  those  artificial  regulations  was  to  to 
ixpected.  A  wise  and  far-soeing  view  of  their  interest; 
would   no    doubt    have    dictated   a   different  pol"1)'- 
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Happily,  the  interests  of  the  manufacturing  and  agri- 
cultural classes  are  so  interwoven  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  benefit  tho  one  without  improving  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  other.;  nor  could  a  system  wbioh 
contributed  to  keep  1he  greet  bulk  of  the  people  in 
poverty;  really  be  "beneficial  either  tu  the  fanner  or  the 
landed  gentry.  The  pauperism  of  the  country  was, 
during  the  early  part  of  this  aenhuj,  an  evil  which 
burdened  the  land  with  constantly  i  in  naming  poor-rates, 
and  threatened  to  eat  up  the  profits  of  all  industry. 
Those  sudden  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  food  were  not 
difficulties  which  passed  away  and  left  no  trace  save  in 
the  remembrance  of  the  privations  which  they  had 
brought  upon  the  people.  Every  fresh  year  of  dearth 
left  a  new  stratum  of  pauperism,  from  which  only  the 
most  self- reliant  afterwards  extricated  themselves. 
Between  the  position  of  an  independent  labourer  and  that 
of  the  recipient  of  pariah  relief  there  is  an  enormous  gulf. 
That  horror  of  the  workhouse,  so  conspicuous  in  the 
labouring  classes  of  our  country,  is,  as  a  rule,  perma- 
nently weakened  after  one  lapse  into  the  miserable  con- 
dition of  pauperism.  This  was  the  condition  to  winch 
those  laws  which  had  been  passed  from  a  mistaken  view 
of  class  interest  were  bringing  jKa  country — their  advo- 
cates being  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  a  prosperous  people 
are  the  best  customers  of  the  fnymar  -  and  that  the 
growth  of  an  industrious  population  in  the  long  run  is 
the  true  cause  of  extended  cultivation,  improved  hus- 
bandry, and  higher  rents. 

Sir  Henry  ParueD,  in  the  third  edition  of  his  cele- 
brated work  on  financial  reform,  published  in  1632.  gives 
a  clear  and  forcible  account  of  the  evils  of  our  laws  for 
protecting  British  agriculture,  as  then  existing,  after  all 
the  extensive  reforms  of  the  previous  twenty  years.  The 
duties  imposedfbr  the  purpose  of  promoting  tho  interests 
of  landowners,  by  excluding  foreign  competition,  than 
comprised  no  lees  than  thirty-eight  distinct  articles — in 
addition  to  positive  prohibitions  upon  the  importation  of 
beef,  lambs,  mutton,  pork,  sheep,  and  swine.  At  that 
time  the  state  of  the  markets  abroad  showed  that  in  the 
fifteen  years  since  the  passing  of  tho  Corn  Low  of  1815, 
wheat  might  have  been  sold  in  England  on  an  average 
at  ten  shillings  a  quarter  cheaper  than  it  had  been  during 
the  whole  of  that  time.  The  effects  of  the  lawe  in  keeping 
up  the  price  of  other  kinds  of  grain  were  no  less  striking. 
It  was  calculated  that,  during  the  period  referred  to,  the 
consumers  of  corn  in  England  had  paid  for  that  article 
nearly  two  hundred  millions  sterling  more  than  they 
need  have  paid,  if  our  merchants  had  been  free  to  bring 
in  the  abundant  supplies  of  other  countries.  To  thia  loss 
must,  of  course,  be  added  all  that  hod  been  paid  for 
meat,  froshand  salted,  cheese,  butter,  potatoes,  and  other 
articles  of  food  beyond  the  price  which  free  trade  would 
have  reduaed  them  to.  All  this  enormous  sum  was, 
necessarily,  secured  by  the  landowners,  while  nab 
throughont-the  country  hud  more  time  doubled  since  the 
beginning  of  the  century. 

It  roust  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  landlords 
were  not  the  only  class  for  whose  assumed  benefit  these 
restrictions  were  so  obstinately  defended.     There  were 


a  vast  number  of  our  homo  manufactures  which  were 
"protected"  in  a  similar  manner,  on  the  false  plea 
that  British  industry  could  not  "i  »*"*»'"  its  ground 
if  brought  into  competition  with  the  -production  of  the 
foreigner.  Wages  being  generally  higher  here  than 
on  the  Continent,  it  was  supposed  Uiat  the  foreigner 
could  supply  everything  cheaper  than  our  own  people, 
Yisions  of  a  country  purchasing  everything  jterawiiaiii 
of  other  nations,  wbih  its  own  popnhttifsi  -were  idb 
said  Starving,  rose  before  the  view  of  ftelnnestProto- 
tUraiat  at  the  mention  of  free  -trade.  Jt  was  strangely 
forgotten  that  to  buy  of  the  foreignsrineane  to  send  bit: 
our  goods,  as  well  as  to  -fake  Ins,  and  that,  therefore. 
buying  with  no  sailing  is  an  impossibility.  A  glanra  at 
oar  tariff  at  any  period  will  show  that  our  foreign  trade 
is  not  a  men  system  of  importation— iudsecl,  if  the 
accounts  could  be  relied  on,  the  amount  of  goads  taken 
of  us  by  the  foreigner  exceeds  what  we  boy  of  biro.  It 
is  quite  true  that  sudden  changes  might  have  teen 
extremely  injurious  to  the  workmen  of  any  part, rub:- 
trade.  If,  for  instance,  tiis  people  of  ^England  had  found 
out  that  it  woe  cheaper  to  get  all  the  boots  they  wear  bv 
buying  them,  of  the  French,  with  our  i  ast—  atd 
woollens,  the  employment  for  weavers  and  spnmere  of 
cottons  and  woollens  might  be  enormously  marci^d, 
bat  English  boat-making  must  come  to  an  end.  'Hi:-. 
however,  could,  at  moat,  be  only  a  plea  against  effecting 
too  suddenly  a>  change  which,  in  fss  .and,  must, be 
beneficial  to  ail  parties.  It  is  obMriy 'bettor 'that  OUT  on 
population  should  be  employed  in  making  those  thin:-. 
for  which  we  haveihe  greatest  natural  JSacuttise,  than 
thiit  we  should  moke  articles  uf  necessity  artificially  iiir, 
for  the  benefit  of  a  class  of  producers  who  might  '■' 
gradually  absorbed  into  other  and  move  profitable  trade* 
On  the  other  band,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
"protection  "afforded  by  our  tariff  to  thfimanufacturti'-' 
though  scarcely  leas  injurious  in  its  affects,  was  wuSat 
in  those  peculiar  features  which  rendered  the  bread  htfi 
so  odious  in  the  eyes  uf  "thinking  men.  The  rents  "! 
landlords  wore  QuflpuhteflW  JnQrofsfl  baj  *sbB  pmhihitiun 
of  foreign  produce,  because,  the  land  of  the  country  twin? 
limited  in  extent,  they  bad  a  virtual  monopoly  oftos 
moans  of  supplying  food.  The  profile  of  manufacturer, 
however,  could  never  have  been  really  augoaanted  by  tlw 
laws  which  sMflldsfl  them  from  foreign  ihiiiiiwI  iliiMi  be- 
cause they  had  no  mouopulv  at  alL  To  add  to  the 
number  of  aams  of  land  in  the  country  ins  impossible ; 
but  to  doable  the  number  of  ins  mi  fits!  Willi  in  s1! 
particular  trade  only  required  the  divonum  of  an  addi- 
tional portion  of  -the  rarijapnl  —p**"* — *  xagolt  whit* 
would  inevitably  have  followed,  if  the  .profits  of  th?  pr- 
tooted  manufacturers  had  been  niaijSJiiassTtj  liis.  i"  » 
fact,  it  was  seen  by  the  aflvecates  of  hoe  irafle  that &' 
prohibition  uf  foreign  bit  "Tifaitmni.  TrtrHfr  it  tank  mom? 
from  the  pockets  of  the  people,  brought  s 
English  produsnr,  who  was  simply  psudx 
foreigner,  when  it  really  coat  him  mam  t 
article.  The  case  was  ike  same  as  if  on 
should  prohibit  the  people  from  1 
brought  from  abroad.  Some  oranges  would,  probably,  u> 
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that  case,  be  produced  in  English  hothouses,  find  sold  at 
prices  enormously  high ;  but  of  course  these  high  pricea 
would  not  render  the  cultivation  of  oranges  in  England 
more  profitable  than  other  businesses.  The  price,  in 
fact,  would  only  recompense  the  grower  for  the  great 
expense  and  labour  he  had  been  put  to  in  raisins;  oranges 
in  a  climate  naturally  unfitted  for  their  production. 
Considered  from  an  economical  point  of  view,  this  species 
of  protection  wae  oven  more  objectionable  than  the  land- 
lord's- taxes,  because  the  high  price  benefited  no  class, 
and  represented,  in  fact,  mere  waste ;  but  it  was,  at  least, 
free  from  that  selfishness  of  monopoly  which  maintained 
the  restrictions  on  supplies  of  food  amid  all  the  distress 
of  severe  winters,  with  limited  employment. 


CHAPTEE  LHI. 

TTlilory  of  FroeTmda  (nitthnwd) — Ttio  Comnwrela]  Eetarms  daring  Lord 
LlTerpwI'l  Admin] ■  [rati on—  Mr.  Secretary  Peel'i  mpport  of  Mr.  Hon- 
Hnon't  Free  Trade  Measarta— Clreumiuueei  which  preceded.  IBs 
Cora  Li"  of  1823— Mr.  Cuuiiuc'*  betrayal  of  the  Free  Tradere— The 
Dnke  of .WrtlHigtoB'j  enddon  change  of  Tlewe  on  Cora  Low  Repeal— 
EiUhllihmem  of  Lbs  Sliding  Scale—The  EMlse  anil  Slump  Law 
RoTonm,  1BW-1S10;  Mr.  Gonlboairj,  Lanl  Althorp,  Sir  RnJ  Parnea— 
The  Almanack  Duty ;  SkfJch  of  Itl  HiiUiryaail  Effecte— The  Pamphlet 
Duty — The  Newepmper  Stamp — Struggle*  for  a  Free  Frees— <E*rly 
Advocate!  of  Fi«  Trade  In  Newer* pen— Paper  Dnly— Candle  Doty- 
Doty  Mi  Starch— Dnty  on  S™n  and  Mead  ;  Folly  of  these  Texet 
proved  by  rcialta  of  Bepenl — Tariff  Refomri— Coal  Duty — Timber 
Dnty— The  Corn  Law  Cjueitlon— DJMne*  of  the  People— Sei  ~~ 
ter  of  183S— Indifference  of  (he  CharUeU  to  the  Free  Trade 
Silflfthncee  of  the  Agricultural  Intereu— Mr.  VMIari  ■  hln  Brat  Anna 
Motion  far  Inquiry  into  tbe  Corn  Lewi— Debate  of  lath  March,  143* 
Sir  Willi™  Moleeworth,  the  Marqoli  of  Chandoe,  Sir  II.  Pane 
the  Earl  of  DarlhiBtoo,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Gaily  Knight,  Mr.  Cayley 
Mr.  Dbmalt'a  Defence  of  ProtecUom— Apathy  of  tbe  ConnUy— Btgru) 


At  length  the  obvious  truths  which  Adam  Smith, 
Ricardo,  and  others  so  clearly  demonstrated — that  restric- 
tion and  prohibitions  upon  trade  tended,  in  ninety-nine 
cases  oat  of  a  hundred,  to  divert  the  national  industry  of 
the  country  from  its  natural  and  profitable  pursuits  into 
artificial  and  less  productive  channels — wero  recognised 
by  the  statesmen  of  this  country.  When  tho  principli 
of  free  trade  were  adopted,  and  openly  avowed  by  Lord 
Liverpool's  Ailminirtration,  the  question  of  the  jus- 
tice or  injustice  of  the  corn  laws  assumod 
shape.  Some  preliminary  steps  had  been  taken,  under 
the  auspices  of  Mr.  Wallace  and  Mr.  Robinson,  for  the 
relaxation  of  the  restrictions  upon  trade  in  1822,  when 
peroral  new  laws  had  been  proposed  by  the  Government, 
and  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  sat  for 
inquiry  into  other  matters  connected  with  the  further 
emancipation  of  our  industry  from  tho  legislative  tram- 
mels with,  which  it  had  been  beset.  But  it  was  not  till 
Mr.  Hnakisson  brought  forward  his  measure  for  altering 
the  laws  relating  to  the  silk  trade,  in  1824,  that  the  full 
extent  of  the  plans  of  Lord  Liverpool's  Cabinet  became 
known  to  the  public;  and  the  following  session,  in 
which  he  made  his  famous  exposition  of  tho  colonial. 
commercial,  and  shipping  policy  of  the  country,  and 
brought  forward  and  carried  Government  hills  for  "It^ 
ing  and  reducing  the  tariff  of  duties  upon  almost  ey 
;\rtit;le  of  foreign  manufacture,  stamped  the  year  18j»  > 


of  a  commercial  revolution,  more  important  in 
its  effects  upon  society  than  those  political  revolutions 
which  have  commanded  so  much  more  attention  from 
the  historian. 

Without  entering  info  minute  details,  the  extent  of 
the  alteration  in  the  restrictive  system  which  from  time 
immemorial  had  prevailed  in  this  country,  may  be  esti- 
mated by  a  few  items.  Foreign  silk  goods,  which  had 
been  entirely  prohibited,  were  admitted  at  a  duty  of 
30  per  cent,  on  their  value.  Woollens,  which  had  been 
loadedwithadutyof  from  £50  to  £67  10s.,  were  allowed 
Kyrted  at  20  per  cent.  On  gloves  the  duty, 
which  had  been  prohibitive,  was  reduced  to  30  per  cent 
The  duties  on  linens,  fluctuating  from  40  to  190  per 
cent.,  were  reduced  to  25  per  cent. ;  and  earthenware, 
which  had  enjoyed  a  protecting  duty  of  75  per  cent. ,  was 
admitted  at  the  trifling  duty  of  5  per  cent. 

No  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  details  of  tho 
French  tariff,  as  settled  by  Mr.  Cobden's  negotia- 
tions, can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  similarity  of  thoso 
features.  In  feet,  as  regards  our  commercial  system, 
England  had  arrived  in  1825  oxactly  at  tho 
stago  which  France,  tardily  following  our  exnmplo, 
has  lately  reached.  It  is  possible  that  that  conn- 
try  of  vast  resources  is  destined  to  tread  the  same 
path  towards  complete  freedom ;  but  in  the  land  of 
the  great  Colbert^-the  Minister  of  Lotus  XIV.,  under 
whom  the  prohibitive  system  attained  a  develop- 
ment hitherto  unknown  in  Europe — it  is  not  fa  be 
wondered  at  that  the  numerous  and  powerful  interests 
artificially  created  under  the  old  pernicious  system 
renders  it  extremely  dangerous  to^  the  Government  to 
attempt  anything  more  than  a  gradual  reform.  "  Tho 
result  of  the  alterations,"  said  Mr.  Huskisscm,  "  which 
I  have  stated  to  the  committee  will  be,  that  upon  foreign 
manufactured  articles,  where  tho  duty  is  proposed  to 
protect  our  own  manufactures,  and  not  for  the  purposo 
of  collecting  revenue,  that  duty  will  in  no  instance  exceed 
thirty  per  cent.  If  the  article  be  not  manufactured 
much  cheaper  or  much  better  abroad  than  at  home,  such 
a  duty  is  ample  for  protection.  If  that  is  not  sufficient, 
my  answer  is,  that  a  greater  protection  is  only  a 
premium  to  the  smuggler,  and  that  there  is  no  wisdom 
in  attempting  to  holster  up  any  manufacture  which  this 
degree  of  protection  will  not  suatain."  These  proposi- 
tions, with  others  of  an  equally  liberal  character,  affect- 
ing the  trade  of  tho  country— such  as  the  repeal  of  the 
Spitalfields  Acts,  and  of  the  act  against  the  emigration  of 
mechanics— passed  the  Houses  of  Parliament  with 
scarcely  a  dissentient  voice,  notwithstanding  that -tho 
utmost  ahum  was  felt  by  the  parties  from  whom  protection 
was  to  he  thus  withdrawn.  Tho  sUk  rnanijlaoturers  were 
allowed,  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  urge  then- 
plea  against  what  they  believed  to  be  the  total  saerific© 
of  their  interests,  and  11,000  journeyroen  weavers 
signed  a  petition  to  Parliament  against  the  repeal  of  the 
Spitalfields  Wages'  Act.  The  arguments  used  in  Parlia- 
ment to  prevent  the  success  of  tho  interested  parties 
opposing  thoso  measures,  were  of  tho  soundest  and  most 
liberal  kind,  and  strongly  antagonistic  to   anything 
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savouring  of  monopoly.  Mr.  Secretary  Feel  exhorted  the 
House  to  firmness,  reminding  it  that  the  eyes  of  Europe 
wore  upon  it ;  and  ho  warned  Parliament  how  greatly 
those  sound  and  irrefragable  principles  of  commercial 
policy,  which  they  had  heard  eo  ably  advocated,  would 
bo  prejudiced  if  it  were  to  yield  to  the  fears  of  the  timid 
or  the  representations  of  the  interested :  * — a  remarkable 
speech  from  the  statesman  who  afterwards  so  strongly 
opposed  the  advocates  of  free  trade,  and  finally,  in  the 
close  of  his  career,  returning  to  his  early  opinions,  left  a 
namo  for  ever  identified  with  the  final  triumph  of  these 
principles.  It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  that  the  Ministry, 
who  at  this  time  substituted  for  the  celebrated  naviga- 
tion laws  of  Charles  II.  the  modern  reciprocity  system, 
released  the  colonial  trade  from  some  of  the  trammels  of 
the  mother  country,  gave  the  British  mechanic  the  legal 
light  to  carry  his  labour  to  foreign  markets,  repealed 
the  combination  laws,  and  neutralised  the  laws  which 
forbade  the  exportation  of  machinery,  was  that  which 
boasted  Lord  Eldon  for  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  for  Master  -  General  of  the  Ordnance. 
In  fact,  it  was  the  high  Tory  Government,  of  which 
Lord  Liverpool  was  the  chief,  which  opened  to  the 
commerce  of  France  and  other  countries  a  means  of 
trading  with  Great  Britain.  Nor  did  any  portion  of 
Lord  Liverpool's  Cabinet  affect  to  remain  neuter.  On 
the  contrary,  these  principles  of  commercial  freedom 
were  recommended  to  the  favourable  consideration  of 
Parliament  by  the  King  in  his  speech  at  the  opening 
of  the  session  of  1825. 

The  principles  which  hod  been  so  eloquently  ad- 
vocated with  reference  to  silks,  woollens,  and  other 
articles,  were  now  boldly  pronounced  by  some  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  equally  appli- 
cable to  those  still  more  necessary  commodities,  corn, 
cattle,  and  the  like.  It  was  even  thought  that  the 
rule  should  have  been  applied  to  them  in  the  first 
instance,  and  afterwards  extended  to  those  articles 
of  manufacture  into  the  price  of  which  the  food  of  the 
artisan  must  necessarily  enter.  Impressed  with  these 
views,  Mr.  Whitmore,  a  gentleman  of  ancient  family  and 
large  landed  property,  who,  to  his  great  honour,  was 
among  the  earliest  advocates  of  corn  law  repeal,  brought 
forward  a  motion  for  the  revision  of  the  com  laws  a 
month  after  the  promulgation  of  the  views  of  the  Ministry 
upon  the  subject  of  trade.  He  was,  however,  opposed 
by  Mr.  Huskiseon,  on  the  ground  that  the  motion  was 
ill-timed;  but  at  the  same  time  the  latter  stated  that  it 
would  be  necessary,  at  a  future  time,  to  revise  these 
laws ;  and  he  added  that  several  foreign  countries  were 
in  distress  owing  to  our  exclusion  of  their  corn,  and  that 
they  had  in  revenge  shut  out  our  manufactures,  t  The 
tendency  of  these  remarks  left  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
the  more  ardent  free  traders  that  Mr.  Huakissou  would, 
at  an  early  period  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  present 
to  Parliament  a  bill  for  reducing  the  duties  on  agri- 
cultural produce ;  but  on  the  assembling  of  Parliament 
the  expectations  of  the  public  were  greatly  disappointed 
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at  the  announcement  by  Ministers  that  they  did  not 
intend  during  that  session  to  propose  any  alteration  in 
the  existing  law.  Mr.  Whitmore,  however,  again 
moved  for  a  revision  of  the  Corn  Low.  Mr.  Hus- 
kisaon,  towards  whom,  as  the  champion  of  free  trade, 
all  eyes  were  now  turned,  avoided  going  into  the  discus- 
of  the  question,  urging  as  a  ground  of  postpone- 
ment, that  the  last  session  of  a  Parliament  was  on  unfit 
time  for  agitating  eo  important  a  'matter ;  and  that  he 
thought  the  subject  ought  to  be  reserved  for  the  Erst 
session  of  the  new  Parliament.  He  pledged  himself, 
however,  to  take  the  first  favourable  opportunity  of 
calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  whole  subject. 
The  commercial  distress  which  prevailed  in  1826,  and 
the  consequent  want  of  employment  for  the  manu- 
facturing population,  drew  attention  still  more  to  the 
question  of  the  Corn  Law ;  and  numerous  petitions  were 
presented  at  the  meeting  of  Parliament  for  a  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  foreign  grain.  During  the  recess 
Lord  Liverpool  and  Mr.  Huskisson  had  prepared  a 
new  Corn  Bill,  which,  at  the  assembling  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  Cabinet  resolved  that  Mr.  Oanning  should 
introduce,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  who  was 
confined  to  his  house  by  ill  health.  "  But,"  says  Mr. 
Cobden,  in  commenting  on  this  fact,  "  whether  his 
malady  was  occasioned  by  blighted  hopes  in  finding 
himself  forced  at  the  behest  of  an  insatiate  and  powerful 
aristocracy  to  adopt  a  scale  of  duties  upon  the  first 
article  of  commerce  prohibitive  in  all  but  the  name,  bis 
biographer  does  not  inform  us,"  Nothing  is  more 
dangerous  than  the  avowal  of  a  great  and  comprehenava 
political  principle  by  a  selfish  and  partial  government, 
like  a  two-edged  sword,  which,  in  its  recoil,  some- 
times wounds  the  unskilful  hand  that  wields  it  The 
Administration  of  Lord  Liverpool  found  themselves  in 
this  position,  that  after  having  in  a  great  measure  forced 
free-trade  policy  upon  the  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants of  the  country,  after  having  thrown  open  our 
to  the  products  of  all  the  other  mannfactofing 
nations  of  the  world,  and  removed  from  our  statute 
book  several  hundred  restrictive  laws  affecting  tb» 
interests  of  the  capitalists  and  workmen  of  the  British 
empire  and  its  colonies,  they  were  now  colled  upon  to 
apply  the  same  principle  to  the  trade  in  corn.  It  *** 
felt  by  the  Cabinet  which  had  passed  those  laws  for  with- 
drawing the  heavy  protections  upon  silk,  linen,  glorft 
and  other  articles,  that  the  cry  raised  throughout  W 
country  for  a  like  removal  of  the  monopoly  enjoyed  b; 
the  agricultural  interest  could  no  longer  with  decetu? 
be  disregarded.  On  the  1st  of  March,  1627,  Mr.  Can- 
ning introduced  the  Government  Com  Bill  to  the  Bon*1 
of  Commons ;  and  so  palpable  and  indisputable  wow  the 
claims  of  justice,  that  the  trade  in  com  should  be  ptow 
under  the  eame  regulation  as  that  in  other  oominoditifft 
that  even  this  brilliant  debater,  whose  whole  political 
career  had  been  marked  by  the  talent  for  danling  *^ 
diverting  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  did  not  upon  ^ 
occasion  venture  upon  the  attempt  to  mislead  them  rn01 
the  obvious  conclusions  of  common  sense.  "" 
contrary,  he  avowed  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  th» 
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"  if  the  trade  in  corn  was  to  be  continued  at  all,  it  ought 
to  be  continued,  as  iar  as  practicable,  under  the  some 
principles  as  were  applied  to  other  species  of  trade. 
Bat  when  he  came  to  unfold  the  Ministerial  scheme, 
the  free  trade  party  were  doomed  to  a  bitter  dis- 
appointment. Mr.  Canning  proposed  that  a  duty  of  20s. 
a  quarter  should  be  levied  on  foreign  wheat  when  the 
price  in  the  home  market  reached  60s. ;  the  duty  to 
diminish  two  shillings  a  quarter  for  every  one  shilling 
of  increase  in  price,  and  to  increase  two  shillings  for 
every  fall  of  one  shilling  in  price.  The  result  was  to  be 
that  when  the  average  price  reached  £3  10s.  the  quarter, 
all  duty  would  cease ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  when  the 
price  fell  to  £2  10s.,  the  duty  would  be  £2  a  quarter. 
Mr.  Canning's  speech  was  full  of  professions  of  con- 
sideration for  the  landlords,  by  whom  he  was  exclusively 
surrounded.  He  remarked,  that  if  he  were  asked  why 
he  did  not  at  once  propose  an  absolute  prohibition,  he 
should  answer  that  he  did  not  think  so  strong  a  measure 
necessary  either  for  the  agricultural  interest,  or  for  the 
public  generally — an  observation  which  appeared  to 
satisfy  all  but  some  ultra-zealots  of  the  agricultural 
party,  including  Sir  E.  Knatehbull,  Sir  Thomas  Leth- 
bridgo,  and  Lord  Clive,  who  boldly  declared  for  a  com- 
plete monopoly.  It  is  worth  remembering  that  at  this 
period,  the  vast  towns  of  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and 
Leeds,  in  which  the  demand  for  cheap  food  was  loudest, 
had  no  voice  in  the  legislature,  which  thus,  as  was  re- 
marked, "  defended  the  principles  of  free  trade  to  enable 
the  peeresses  to  visit  Almack's  and  the  Dm  wing -rooms, 
in  the  laces  and  silks  of  Paris  and  Brussels,  and  repu- 
diated the  same  principles  when  they  were  advocated 
merely  to  place  the  abundant  corn  and  provisions  of 
Hussia,  Poland,  and  the  United  States  within  the  reach 
of  the  mechanics  and  labourers  of  England." 

This  Corn  Bill,  which  passed  the  House  of  Commons 
without  alteration,  was  afterwards  destined  to  be  marked 
in  its  progress  by  the  most  serious  disasters.  Lord 
Liverpool,  who  had  given  notice  of  the  day  on  which  he 
should  introduce  the  Cabinet  measure  into  the  House  of 
Lords,  was  in  the  interval  visited  by  that  illness  which 
terminated  in  his  death.  He  was,  as  our  readers  know, 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Conning,  from  whose  Cabinet  an  im- 
portant section  of  the  Liverpool  Ministry  seceded.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington,  the  most  influential  of  these 
seceders,  now  opposed  in  the  House  cf  Lords  the 
very  same  measure  which  he  himself,  as  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  must  have  previously  assisted  in  preparing. 
The  Bill  was  lost  in  the  Upper  House,  and  Mr.  Canning's 
death  followed  soon  afterwards.  During  the  short- 
lived: agitation  of  Lord  Goderich  which  followed,  there 
was  no  attempt  at  legislation  on  this  momentous  ques- 
tion ;  but  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  next  called 
to  the  head  of  the  Government,  lost  no  time  in  intro- 
ducing the  Corn  Law  which  existed  unmodified  up  to 
1842. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  prominent  among 
those  who  paved  the  way  for  the  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws,  was  the  name  of  General,  then  Co- 
lonel, Perronet  Thompson.     Having  served  for  Sorj^ 


time  in  the  army,  he  subsequently  became  a  man  of 
letters  and  a  politician.  He  contributed  many  of  the 
ablest  papers  upon  current  questions  that  appeared  in 
the  Westminster  Review ;  and  twelve  years  before  the 
corn  law  struggle  commenced,  he  wrote  the  "Cate- 
chism of  the  Corn  Laws,"  which  contained  the  substance 
of  all  that  was  subsequently  advanced  by  Mr.  Cobden 
and  his  coadjutors. 

Between  1830  and  1840  some  beneficial  changes  in 
it  commercial  and  fiscal  laws  were  introduced.  The 
immense  benefits  conferred  on  the  people  by  the  modifi- 
cations of  the  excise  duties,  chiefly  during  this  period, 
may  be  said  to  have  astonished  even  the  most  ardent 
advocates  of  the  emancipation  of  domestic  industry  from 
the  blighting  influence  of  the  exciseman.  But  the  most 
important  result  of  these  reforms  was  the  proof  which 
they  afforded  of  the  correctness  of  tho  theories  advanced 
by  Sir  Henry  Parnell  on  the  elasticity  of  the  revenue. 
Government  now  learnt  that  the  laying  of  new  burdens 
the  people  is  not  always  the  way  to  benefit  revenue. 
It  was  found  that  the  diminished  oonsnmption,  and, 
above  all,  the  diminished  employment  for  the  people 
which  followed  the  imposition  of  new  duties,  and 
the  interference  with  industry  which  these  new  duties 
always  brought  with  them,  went  for  to  defeat  the  objects 
with  which  they  were  imposed.  In  short,  statesmen 
came,  by  degrees,  to  perceive  the  important  truth  that 
taxes  may  be  taken  off,  and  relief  afforded  to  the  people, 
with  far  less  loss  to  the  revenue  than  had  previously 
been  supposed.  Mr.  Gonlbourn,  who  was  avowedly  a 
disciple  of  Sir  Henry  Famell,  relinquished  in  his  budget 
of  1830  £3,110,000  of  revenue,  by  sweeping  away  the 
complicated  excise  duties,  ranging  from  Is.  9d.  to  9s.  lOd. 
per  barrel  on  beer;  £411,000  more  by  abolishing  the 
excise  duties  on  hides  and  skins ;  and  £5o,000  further 
by  other  remissions.  In  1831  Lord  Althorp  repealed 
the  excise  duty  of  3td.  per  yard  on  printed  cotton 
yielding,  on  that  portion  of  the  printed  cotton  retained 
for  home  consumption,  the  enormous  sum  of  £570,000 
per  annum,  and,  of  course,  operating  enormously  to 
dimmish  the  amount  of  employment  which  was  avail- 
able for  the  Lancashire  weavers  and  spinners.  In  1832 
£483,000  was  relinquished  on  candles  ;  in  1833  the  soap 
duty  was  reduced  one-half,  at  a  loss,  to  the  revenue 
of  £775,000.  La  1834  the  duty  of  3Jd.  per  pound  on 
starch,  yielding  £117,000,  was  given  up,  and  a  re- 
daction of  Is.  per  gallon,  yielding  £408,000,  was  made 
on  Irian  spirits.  The  Budget  of  1836  gave  up  £o72,000 
by  reductions  or  repeals  of  excise  duties  on  paper  and 
spirit  licences,  and  £300,000  by  reduction  of  stamp  duty 
on  newspapers. 

It  will  probably  be  difficult  for  future  generations  to 
conceive  the  extreme  folly  of  some  of  these  taxes.  Up 
to  1S33  a  tax,  producing  less  than  £30,000  per  annum, 
was  levied  upon  that  useful  little  manual  in  doily  life, 
the  almanack.  Miserable  as  this  sum  was,  and  scarcely 
paying  the  labour  of  collecting  the  duty  and  defending  it 
from  encroachment,  it  constituted,  as  far  as  the  bulk  of 
the  people  were  concerned,  on  absolute  prohibition,  for 
.  the  duty  amounted  to  no  less  than  Is.  3d.  on  each  copy. 
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Whethor  our  forefathers  regarded  an  almanack  as  a  pecu- 
liarly dangerous  and  heretical  publication  does  not 
appear ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  believed  that  such  a  tax 
could  hare  been  devised  save  for  the  express  purpose  of 
preventing  the  use  of  almanacks  throughout  thekingdt 
In  France  the  almanack  has  always  been  made  a  vehicle 
of  popular  instruction  and  amusement.  It  is  scarcely 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  sale  of  publications  of 
this  kind,  in  every  variety  of  form,  reckons  in  that 
country  by  millions;  and  readers  must  be  familiar  with 
the  names  of  comic  almanacks,  merchants'  almanacks, 
and  trade  and  class  ■lTnanimtal  of  all  kinds,  which  have 
sprung  up  in  England  since  the  remission  of  the  duty. 
But  the  primary  use  of  the  almanack  is,  of  course,  its 
diary,  on  occasional  reference  to  which  can  scarcely  be 
dispensed  witii  by  any  person,  however  humble  his  posi- 
tion in  life.  This,  however,  the  Legislature  thought  fit 
to  deny  the  people.  A  few  almanacks,  indeed,  existed, 
which  had  regularly  appeared  for  nearly  two  centuries ; 
for  the  effect  of  all  these  unnatural  restrictions  is  to 
destroy  all  enterprise,  and  to  threw  the  whole  produc- 
tion into  one  or  two  hands,  constituting  .  a  virtual 
monopoly.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  were 
those  known  as  Moore'e  and  Partridge's.  The  latter 
had  borne  on  the  title  the  words  "  By  John  Partridge," 
ever  since  the  days  of  Swift,  who  published  a  well- 
known  satirical  account  of  the  pretended  death  of  Part- 
ridge, who  claimed  to  be  an  astrologer.  '  The  Stationers' 
Company,  who  were  the  chief  publishers  of  these  alma- 
nacks, hod  originally  claimed  the  solo  right  to  issue 
publications  of  the  kind,  under  a  patent  of  monopoly 
granted  by  King  James  I. ;  and  they  appear  to  have 
enjoyed  their  privilege  till  the  year  1775,  when  a  book- 
seller having  disputed  its  legality,  the  cause  was  decided 
against  the  company.  Shortly  afterwards,  Lord  North 
brought  in  a  bill  to  legalise  the  privilege,  but  the  House 
rejected  the  absurd  proposal  of  the  Ministers  by  a 
majority  of  45.  '  All  these  almanacks,  except  the 
"  British  Almanack,"  started,  a  few  years  before  the 
repeal  of  the  duty,  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  were  wretched  pamphlets,  printed 
upon  coarse  paper,  without  a  wrapper,  and  were  filled 
with  the  jargon  of  astrology,  end  other  puerile  and  use- 
less matter,  exactly  as  they  hod  been  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Anne.  Although  the  matter  they  were  com- 
posed of  was  far  less  than  is  now  given  in  a  single 
number  of  a  penny  journal,  they  were  issued  at  the 
price  of  Is.  lOd.  each  copy.  A  copy  of  Partridge's 
almanack  for  the  year  1815  bean  the  title  "  Merlinus 
Liberatus :  an  Almanack  for  the  Year  of  our  Redemp- 
tion 1815,  being  the  third  after  Bissextile,  or  Leap  Year, 
and  from  the  Creation  of  the  World,  according  to  the 
best  History,  5762,  and  the  127th  of  Our  Deliverance  by 
King  William  from  Popery  and  Arbitrary  Government, 
but  the  137th  from  the  Horrid  Popish  Jacobite  plot; 
wherein  are  oontained  all  things  fitting  and  useful  for 
such  a  work ;  as  an  Ephemeris  of  the  Daily  Motions  of 
the  Planets,  with  their  various  Configurations,  Aspects, 
Ac. ;  Remarks  on  the  Divisions  of  the  Heavens,  with 
Judgments  of  the  Eclipses  and  Seasons,  handled  accord- 


ing to  the  Rules  of  the  Ptolomean  Astrology,  with  many 
other  things  relating  to  the  Truth  of  Astrology,  calcu- 
lated for  the  Meridian  of  London.  By  John  Partridge. 
London :  Printed  for  the  Company  of  Stationers."  The 
body  of  the  publication  was  covered  with  "  Observa- 
tions," such  as  are  now  only  to  be  met  with  in  almanacks 
published  for  the  most  credulous  and  ignorant.  For  ex- 
ample :  "  Various  intelligence  arrives  this  month  from 
most  ports  of  Europe,  and  many  nations  are  now  con- 
sulting their  future  happiness ;  but  there  is  cause  to 
doubt  there  will  not  be  that  candour  and  humanity 
amongst  them  as  might  be."  Moore's — the  only  other 
almanack,  indeed,  worth  mentioning  which  existed 
up  to  a  very  short  period  before  the  repeal — was  filled 
with  similar  absurdities ;  yet  even  business  men  were 
compelled  to  buy  such  trash,  or  go  without  the  neces- 
sary information  which  it  contained.  '  Of  course,  the 
proprietors  of  these  old-established  almanacks  strongly 
resisted  any  change.  Notwithstanding,  the  duty  was 
abolished ;  and  the  publication  of  almanacks  sprang 
at  once  into  an  activity  which  astonished  even  the 
advocates  of  the  abolition.  The  old-established  alma- 
nacks doubled  their  circulation  in  tho  first  year  of  their 
freedom  from  taxation ;  and  more  than  200  new  ones 
started  immediately  on  the  repeal,  of  which  no  less  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  copies  were  sold.  In  tho 
present  day  their  circulation  probably  amounts  to  tpn 
times  that  number.  There  is  scarcely  a  country 
newspaper,  or  a  cheap  periodical,  which  does  not 
publish  ita  annual  almanack ;  and  throughout  the 
country,  tradesmen  of  every  class  adopt  'tho  plan  of 
giving  away  almanacks  to  their  customers,  as  a  vehicle 
for  advertising  their  wares.  Scarcely  a  cottage  or  a 
servant's  kitchen  is  now  without  its  almanack  hanging 
on  the  wall.  Among  the  most  curious  results  "of  the 
repeal  is  the  multiplication  of  diaries,  or'  almanacks 
ruled  for  doily  memoranda,  which,'  though  little  used 
thirty  years  ago,  are  now  in  great  request  among  all 
persons  who  have  engagements  of  any  kind  whatever. 

The  duty  on  pamphlets  was  no  less  objectionable  for 
its  vexatious  and  unproductive  character  ;  indeed,  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  the  object  of  this  tax  was  not 
to  increase  the  revenue,  but  simply  to  check  this  kind  of 
publication.  The  duty  on  pamphlets  was  imposed  in 
1815,  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  infamous  Com 
Law  of  that  year.  The  bill  enacted  that  every  book  con- 
taining one  whole  sheet,  and  not  exceeding  eight  sheets 
in  octavo;  or  any  lesser  size,  or  not  exceeding  twelra 
sheets  in  quarto,  or  twenty  sheets  in  folio,  should  bo 
deemed  a  pamphlet ;  and  imposed  a  duty  of  3s. 
upon  each  sheet  of  one  copy  of  all  pamphlets  pub- 
lished. Of  course,  such  a  trifling  duty  could  only 
seriously  affect  the  poorest  class  of  publishers,  and  tho 
cheapest  kind  of  broadsheet,  or  similar  popular  publica- 
tion. ■  The  whole  amount  produced  by  tho  duty  was  less 
than  £1,000  per  annum  ;  but  it  gave  the  authorities  the 
right  to  interfere  with  a  species  of  publication  which 
was  frequently  annoying  to  the  Government,  and  c 
this  ground  the  duty  was  maintainc 
was  repealed. 


intained  rill  1833,  when  it 
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THE  STAMP  ON  NEWSPAPEB9. 


The  stamp  on  newspapers  was  a  far  more  effectual  bar 
to  the  spread  of  sound  knowledge  on  political  questions. 
If  the  people  of  England  at  the  period  under  review  were 
prejudiced  and  ignorant  on  the  subject  of  those  monopo- 
lies which  lay  at  the  root  of  their  troubles,  it  was  certainly 
less  their  fault  than  that  of  their  rulers.  Those  who  are 
now  accustomed  to  buy  an  enormous  sheet  filled  with 
news  and  original  articles  on  public  affairs  for  a  penny, 
find  it  difficult  to  realise  the  met  that  in  1636  every  copy 
of  a  newspaper  published  throughout  the  kingdom  paid 
a  duty  to  Government  of  fonrpence,  signified  by  a  little 
red  stamp  in  one  corner  of  the  sheet.    It  was  impossible 


spondence,  raise  merchants  in  remote  places  toward  an 


equality  with  those  in  the  great  marts,  and  wonderfully 
quicken  all  the  movements  of  commerce."  But  news- 
papers, even  under  these  heavy  burdens,  had  become 
themselves  a  considerable  commercial  artiole  in  Great 
Britain.  In  the  printing  and  distribution  of  them,  and 
in  the  demand  they  created  for  paper,  machinery,  and 
other  things,  they  already  occasioned  a  large  amount 
of  industry.  Of  course,  none  but  the  comparatively 
wealthy  purchased  these  high-priced  papers.  In  1833, 
when  the  population  of  the  United  States  was  very  far 
less  than  at  present,  the  total  number  of  newspapers 


at  that  period,  without  a  violation  of  the  stamp  laws,  to 
sell  any  newspaper  for  less  than  7d.  or  7$d.  per  copy 
— some  were  much  higher  priced.  The  Spaiator — a 
journal  which  advocated  with  remarkable  ability  the 
principles  of  free  trade — was  published  at  Is.  It 
was  not  only  political  information  which  was  thus 
restrained ;  "  the  numerous  advertisements  in  news- 
papers, the  variety  of  facts  and  information  they  con- 
tain," says  Mr.  M'CuIloch,  "as  to  the  supply  and 
demand  of  commodities  in  all  quarters  of  the  world, 
theii  prices,  and  the  regulations  by  which  they  are 
affected,  render  newspapers  indispensable  to  commar,,-  1 
men,  supersede  a  great  mass  of  epistolary  cqj 
l«a-N*w  Baa*. 


«**r 


mas,  k.p. 

circulating  in  the  Union  was  estimated  at  from 
5o,000,000  to  60,000,000 ;  while  the  total  number  issued 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  a  population  of 
74,000,000,  was  only  34,515,000.  It  is  surprising, 
indeed,  that  so  large  a  number  should  have  been 
issued  under  restrictions  so  powerful.  The  fact  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  practice  which  largely 
prevailed  of  hiring  papers,  both  weekly  and  daily,  for  a 
trifling  payment  per  hour,  and,  in  some  cases,  of  com- 
bining for  purchasing  some  particular  journal.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  every  kind  of  evasion  of  the 
'  stamp  duty  was  attempted.  "  Owing  to  the  great 
\  craving  of  the  people  for  information  OE  political  sub- 
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jeetii,"  says  Mr.  Porter,  "daring  the  agitation  which 
accompanied  the  introduction  and  passing  of  the  Reform 
Sill,  a  great  temptation  was  offered,  for  the  illegal 
publication  of  newspapers  upon  unstamped  paper,  many 
of  which  were  sold  in  large  numbers,  in  defiance  of  all 
the  preventive  efforts  made  by  the  officers  of  Govern' 
ment."  The  stamp  duty  placed  the  legally  published 
journals  beyond  the  roach  of  the  working  classes,  who 
eagerly  availed  themselves  of  the  low-priced  papers 
offered;  which,  however  inferior  in  quality  they  might 
be,  gave,  or  professed  to  give,  the  information  which 
bo  eagerly  sought.  As  it  was  felt  to  be  impossible  to  put 
down  the  illegal  publications,  without  having  recourse  to 
a  system  of  harshness  which  might  produce  even  more 
violent  and  more  widely-spread  feelings  of  dissatisfaction, 
the  Government  wisely  gave  way,  and  effectually  and  -at 
once  put  an  end  to  the  illegal  publications  byn-aflmnn 
the  duty  from  ftrarpence  to  a  penny  per  sheet 

This  change  appears  to  have  been  effected  less  with 
view  to  the  benefits  which,  subsequently  Mraltod  from 
it,  than  for  the  sake  of  putting  down  a  contraband  trade 
which  had  baffled  all  the  devices  of  the  law.  A 
sort  of  unstamped  newspaper  war  had  long  been  main- 
tained between  the  Government  and  the  illegal  pub- 
lishers. The  large  powers  given  by  the  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment to  the  revenue  officers  were  rigorously  applied : 
printers'  types,  presses,  and  other  stock  in  trade,  were 
seized  by  armed  forces  of  police  and  military,  mo 
dostroyod,  and  the  printers  thrown  into  pmsm.  Wm 
prisons  in  London  and  the  provincial  tew^fpaaaanftaixy' 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Hull,  BJBMJMjlQi 
Bristol,  Edinburgh,  and  Shadow,  twaaa  seldom  un- 
tenanted by  some  of  the  jwmna  ansnflarly  called  the 
"victims  of  the  unstamped."  langesronibers  of  women 
and  very  young  persons  were  jatt  in  [prison  for  Belling 
by  retail  papers  without  a  stem.  But  all  law,  Jagal 
devices,  severity,  even  the  -afrnd rifting  of  law  to  a 
point  almost  illegal,  failed  u»  impress  -the  adventurers 
in  unstamped  papers.  AtTtrosiperiafl.^.  «d-  had  to  bej 
paid  on  every  advertisaaamt  iby  which  -people  were1 
in  the  habit  of  com  lain  I  iii  at  Lil  ig  ~&cir  wanti?  to  each: 
other ;  in  addition  toottisT&e'mmpiDaory  stomp  on  each 
copy  was  4d.,  andtfc  fluty  sn  "U»  Tpound  of  paper  38. 
The  Examiner  newspaper— a  journal  which  advocated 
the  principles  of  free  trade  with  remarkable  ability — woe 
the  first  journal  which  systematically  called  attention  to 
press  taxation,  inscribing  its  price  on  the  first  page 
thus: — "Taxes  on  knowledge,  4d. ;  print  and  paper, 
3d."  One  case,  illustrating  the  crusade  against  this  use- 
ful exercise  of  industry  and  capital,  is  worth  mentioning. 
On  the  9th  of  July,  1831,  a  newspaper  was  started  by 
a  writer  named  Hetherington,  bearing  on  its  front 
page  the  title — "  The  Poor  Man' »  Guardian:  a  Weekly 
Newspaper  for  the  People.  Published  contrary  to 'law,' 
to  try  the  power  of  '  Might '  against '  Eight.'  "  Not- 
withstanding the  vigilance  of  the  Government,  this  un- 
lawful paper  was  continued  till  the  26th  of  December, 
1835;  and  within  this  period  600  persons  suffered 
imprisonment  for  selling  it.  Hetherington  was  four 
tunes  convicted  of  publishing  it — twice  imprisoned  for 


six  months.  The  frequent  prosecution  of  the  vendors  of 
the  Poor  Man's  Guardian  compelled  them  to  conduct 
the  issue  of  the  paper  to  the  public  with  exbemo 
caution.  The  sellers  hid  thomin  thoirhats,  their  pockets, 
or  inside  their  shirts,  and  retailed  them  one  by  cue,  as 
opportunity  offered;  while  the  publishing  office  in  the 
Strand  was  constantly  watched  by  the  police.  Hereanui*- 
ing  scenes  often  took  plaoe.  Sham  parcels  ware  made  uj, 
and  men  and  boys  were  started  off  with  them  at  foriora 
speed,  the  police  following  hard  upon  their  heels.  While 
this  was  going  on  at  the  front  of  the  house,  the  red 
parcels  were  frequently  sent  off  by  a  door  at  the  bed. 
Scouts  were,  therefore,  constantly  on  the  look-oat  as  to 
the  whereabouts  of  the  police,  and  as  the  only  telegram 
thu  .publisher  desired  had  reference  to  their  movements, 
the  issue  took  place  by  day  or  by  night,  as  tarcomstaces 
inafie  -this  possible.  Hetherington  himself  frequently 
the  dress  of  a  Quaker,  and  M 
out  by  the  same  way  as  the  papers  them- 
soIvhb."  !Hb  was  at  length  brought  to  trial  in  the  Court 
of  BsumaqtBB:,  before  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  a  special  j vet. 
The  -trial  took  place  on  the  1 7  th  of  June,  1834,  the  infor- 
mation being  filed  by  Her  Majesty's  Attorney-Genoral. 
Hetherington  conducted  his  own  defence,  and  tho 
prosecution  failed,  the  jury  returning  a  verdict  fur  tho 
defendant,  on  tho  ground  that  they  did  not  think  that  thu 
Pm>r  Mtm'a  Guardian  come  within  the  act. 

(She  asaer  duty  operated  as  a  for  more  effectual  dog 
xrnon  ahanan-y  industry.  It  was  not  until  recently  that 
-this  aaat  woe  .entirely  abolished,  bat  the  evils  to  which 
"Ti  'CllilaMm  jiiiI  mi  end  were  only  a  trifling  portion  of 
than  whom  twisted  still  nnrefbrmed  in  1B35.  Thedntr, 
which  we«adlcuhitadrn!TYary  from  30  to  200  per  cent  <"' 
«dic»*«,iWL«ttUH}nrinnB.stect  on  many  other  trades  be- 

«flag&sa.nTtiirigas»j sattr.     But  the  greatest  evil  of  all 

iwawrlhelhighiprutO'Of  books -which  it  occasioned.  This 
llllsial  n.uiwit  ilastniBi  in  Hhe  way  of  the  progress  of 
Jmi^uapi  of  ia»>"ii1  ■iiilnwnMiM  arts,  and  of  sober  and 
iiiflmiiJMiii  nalttta.  St  taw  'been  remarked  that  boob 
canyiiiBe.prefiuasiimK  of  ike  human  mind  over  the  who.*; 
wodg,  aamd  tdm*?  Ike  rtruly  called  the  raw  material  of 
ev*sylunil  of  MOBoaaad  ait,  and  of  all  social  improve- 
neaat  But  the  iiaerislatuTe  appears  to  have  determined 
■to  give  every  possible  discouragomont  to  the  issue  of 
hooks  and  periodicals — particularly  those  of  a  popular 
or  educational  character,  upon  which  these  impositao 
fell  with  far  greater  force  than  npon  the  oostly  publi- 
cations circulating  among  the  wealthy.  For  instance, 
it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Petter,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Sw» 
Objections  to  the  Eepeal  of  tho  Paper  Duty  Considered," 
that  "  Cassell's  Elements  of  Euclid,"  chiefly  used  as  a 
school-book,  contributed  to  the  tax  12J  per  cent,  of  * 
price  of  each  copy.  Thedutynponarawmaterisl.itniust 
be  remembered,  by  no  means  represents  the  amount  of 
charge  which  it  entails  on  the  manufacturer.  U1, 
Charles  Knight  says  :  "  From  1833  to  1837,  the  price  « 
of  Penny  Cyclopaedia  paper  was  K 


i  1846,  it  was  24s.    The  difference  i 


Fmi  AnaodaUon  f  o 


was  9s. 
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per  ream;  the  amount  of  reduced  duty  was  4a.  4Jd. 
The  paper-maker  and  the  stationers  doubled  the  tax." 
Tho  same  writer  adds,  "  Upon  a  tolerably  accurate 
calculation,  I  have,  from  my  own  unaided  resources, 
expended,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  £80,000  upon 
copyright  and  editorial  labour.  During  the  same  period 
I  have  paid  £50,000  paper  duty,  which  sum  has  become 
a  double  charge  to  me  by  the  inevitable  operation  of  a 
tax  upon  the  raw  material." 

The  explanation  of  the  doubled  duty  was  that  the 
manufacturer  must  not  only  be  reimbursed  the  amount 
he  has  jiaid,  but  both  he  and  the  stationer  must  have  a 
profit  on  the  increased  price  of  the  article,  to  which  had 
to  be  added  a  compensation  for  the  hindrance  to  business, 
and  the  trouble  and  annoyance  of  excise  regulations. 
Every  stop  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  paper  was 
conducted  under  the  surveillance  of  the  revenue  officer. 
Any  attempt  to  improve  processes,  or  to  apply  paper 
to  any  new  purpose,  was  naturally  regarded  with  sus- 
picion, and  generally  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  annoy- 
ance to  which  any  inventive  genius  who  was  un- 
fortunate enough  to  turn  his  attention  to  paper 
was  sure  to  be  subjected.  Indeed,  it  might  have  been 
supposed  by  any  one  who  was  ignorant  of  the  origin 
of  the  tax,  that  the  making  of  paper  was  a  criminal  act, 
which  the  Government,  unable  to  repress  entirely,  hod 
determined  to  check  and  regulate  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power.  The  numerous  provisions  of  the  law  as  to  enter- 
ing, folding,  weighing,  sorting,  labelling,  and  removing 
were  more  than  any  man  could  retain  in  his  memory, 
while  compliance  was  enforced  under  numerous  penalties . 
The  paper-mill  owner  was  bound  to  give  twenty-four  or 
forty-eight  hours'  notice  (according  to  tho  distance  at 
which  the  exciseman  lived)  before  he  could  change  any 
paper,  and  to  keep  it  in  the  mill  for  twenty-four  hours 
afterwards  before  he  could  send  it  to  market,  unless  it 
had  been  re-weighed  by  the  supervisor.  He  was  com- 
pelled  to  have  the  different  rooms  in  his  manufactory,  and 
every  engine,  vat,  press,  and  chest  numbered.  Labels 
had  to  be  pasted  on  every  ream,  and  if  one  label  hap- 
pened to  be  lost,  the  paper-maker  was  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  £200.  One  paper-maker  informed  Mr.Poulett 
Thompson  that  he  generally  wrote  a  request  for  500 
labels  to  the  exoiee  at  one  time;  and  that  "if  any  person 
had  got  into  the  mill  to  steal  or  destroy  them,  the 
penalty  would  be  £100,000."  In  addition  to  this  he  was 
until  very  lately  compelled  to  admit  the  exciseman  atoll 
hours  of  the  day  or  night,  or  pay  £200 ;  he  hod  to  keep 
sufficient  scales  and  weights,  and  allow  the  officers  to  use 
them,  or  forfeit  £100 ;  and  if  he  employed  for  his  own 
purposes  the  more  accurate  weighing-machine  used  in 
other  Government  departments,  the  excise,  ever  jealous 
of  innovation,  compelled  him  to  retain  the  old  beam 
scale  for  the  use  of  the  exciseman.  He  had  to  help  the 
exciseman  to  do  his  work,  or  on  refusal  forfeit  £50 ;  he 
had  to  enter  daily  in  a  book  an  account  of  the  paper 
sent  out  of  his  mill,  the  penalty  for  any  forgetfulness  on 
this  point  being  £60 ;  he  had  to  abstain  from  sending 
out  any  paper  not  tied  up  in  wrappers  properly  labelled 
or  forfeit  £20.     If  he  had  two  mills,    he  could   n  I 


move  a  ream  of  paper  from  one  to  the  other  without 
notice,  under  a  penalty  of  £50;  and  ho  was  compelled  to 
abstain  from  opening  a  stationer's  shop  within  a  mile  of 
his  manufactory  tmder  a  penalty  of  £200.  Tho  paper 
duty  was  originally  imposed  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  for  the  avowed  purpose. of  putting  down  news- 
papers and  pamphlets.  Dean  Swift,  in  commenting 
upon  the  new  taxes  on  knowledge,  said,  "As  the  person 
who  advised  the  Queen  hod  only  in  his  thoughts  tho  re- 
dressing of  the  political  and  factious  libels,  I  think  he 
ought  to  have  taken  care,  by  his  great  credit  in  the 
House,  to  have  prepared  some  tray  by  which  that  evil 
might  be  removed;  the  law  for  taxing  single  papers 
having  produced  quite  a  contrary  effect,  as  was  then 
foreseen  by  many  persons,  and  has  since  been  found  true 
by  experience;  "  and  he  complained  that  "  those  who 
would  draw  their  pens  by  the  side  of  their  princes  and 
country,  are  discouraged  by  this  tax,  which  exceeds  the 
intrinsic  value  both  of  the  materials  and  the  work  ;  and 
this,  if  I  be  not  mistaken,  without  example." 

That  the  paper  duty  was  not  imposed  for  the  sake  of 
revenue  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  the  first  year  it 
produced  leas  than  £14,000;  but  so  effectual  was  it 
found  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  objectionable  manufacture, 
that  in  the  fallowing  year  the  amount  collected  fell  to 
less  than  half  that  sum.  The  duty  was  in  1717  made 
perpetual,  and  from  time  to  time  was  increased,  until  it 
9d  at  3d.  per  pound  on  all  but  common  brown  paper. 
In  1833  a  Eoyal  Commission,  of  which  Sir  Henry 
Parnell  was  the  chairman,  recommended  that  the  duty 
be  reduced  to  1  Jd.  on  all  paper — a  change  which  was 
carried  out  in  the  following  year.  Some  idea  of  Hia 
repressive  effect  of  the  old  duty  may  be  obtained  from 
comparing  the  rate  of  progress  of  the  manufacture 
for  twenty-one  years  before  and  twenty-one  years  after 
this  reduction  of  duty,  as  shown  by  the  following 
figures: — 

England  ami  Waist.     Scotlul  Ireland.  Total. 

U».  lbi.ltM.ltn. 

1814     ...      3»,tt»,m    ...  3,TH,«80     ...     l,Ml,t>73     ...      44,W*,*44 

I91S     ...       H,97C,S4fi     _  LS.OIS.OSS     ...     1,702,940     —       T9,89';,ll* 

ISM     ...     143,388,281     ...  40,W8,BM    ...     7,910,784     ...     U2,397,3M 

The  stimulus  given  to  cheap  publications  by  this  step 
towards  the  complete  freedom  of  the  paper  trade  was  enor- 
mous, although  the  tax  still  pressed  with  crushing  effect 
upon  all  classes  of  publications  except  those  luxurious  and 
mental  or  valuable  copyright  works  in  which  paper 
bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  entire  cost  From  a 
statement  drawn  up  byone  of  the  largest  publishing  houses 

London,  it  appeared  that,  as  a  rule,  where  on  edition 
of  a  book  was  an  average  one  of  750  copies,  the  duties 
amounted  to  about  a  seventh  of  the  cost  of  the  edition ; 
and  that  if  the  edition  consisted  of  500  or  750  copies,  the 
duties  amounted  to  more  than  the  entire  remuneration 
of  the  author.  This,  however,  was  on  the  supposition 
that  the  entire  number  of  copies  printed  were  sold  off  at 
full  publication  price — a  thing  which  rarely  happened; 
for,  of  course,  the  sale  of  books  under  these  heavy 
burdens  was  greatly  restricted.  As  a  rule,  half  the 
original  impression  of  a  work  was  rarely  sold  off  except 
at  a  ruinous  sacrifice.    But  if ,  in  the  previous  example 
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of  an  edition  of  700  copies,  it  happened  that  only  625, 
instead  of  750,  were  sold,  tho  result  would  be  that  only 
£57  19b.  -would  remain  as  profit  to  the  author  and  pub- 
lisher, and  as  a  compensation  for  interest,  the  risk  of 
bad  debts,  &c.  Were  only  500  copies  sold,  the  cost 
wonld  not  bo  more  than  balanced ;  and  there  would  be 
nothing  whatever  to  remunerate  the  author  for  his 
labour,  or  the  bookseller  for  the  use  of  his  capital.  Were 
only  400  copies  sold,  Government  would  have  received 
£28  19s.  lid.  of  duty  from  a  speculation  by  which  the 
author  had  lost  all  his  labour,  and  the  bookseller 
£36  15s.  of  his  capital.  The  mere  possibility  of  such  a 
supposition  being  realised,  would  have  been  a  eufficiont 
ground  for  a  revision  of  the  duties;  but,  in  point  of  fact, 
such  cases,  instead  of  "being  merely  possible  or  rare,  were 
of  every-day  occurrence. 

On  an  investigation  into  the  affairs  of  an  extensive 
publishing  concern,  it  was  found  that,  of  130  works 
published  by  it  in  a  given  time,  50  had  cot  paid  their 
expenses.  Of  the  80  that  did  pay,  IS  only  had  arrived 
at  a  second  edition ;  but,  in  most  instances,  these  second 
editions  had  not  been  profitable.  In  general  it  was 
estimated,  that  of  the  hooks  published,  a  fourth  did  not 
pay  their  expenses ;  and  that  only  1  in  8  or  10  could  be 
reprinted  with  advantage.  As  respects  pamphlets,  it 
was  stated  that  not  1  in  60  paid  the  expenses  of  pub- 


"  Such,"  says  the  same  authority  (writing  in  1834),  "  is 
the  encouragement  given  to  literature,  such  the  facilities 
afforded  to  the  uifFueion  of  -useful  information,  by  the 
popular  Government  of  England.  All  other  businesses 
meet  with  very  different  treatment.  Dealers  in  gin  or 
brandy,  for  example,  may  lodge  their  goods  in  bonded 
warehouses,  and  are  not  obliged  to  pay  any  duty  upon 
them  until  they  are  sold  for  home  consumption ;  but 
such  privilege  is  denied  to  the  bookseller,  though  the 
article  in  which  he  deals  be  a  thousand  times  more 
capricious.  He  must  pay  the  duty  on  the  whole  im- 
prOBWtrm  of  every  book,  before  bringing  a  single  copy  of 
it  to  market ;  so  that  he  not  unfrequently  pays  duty 
upon  1,000  volumes,  though  unable  to  soil  above  150  or 
300,  except  as  waste  paper '  Even  this  is  not  the  whole 
injury  done  him  ;  for  upon  an  advertisement  announc- 
ing the  sale  of  a  8d.  pamphlet,  as  heavy  a  duty  is 
charged  as  if  it  announced  the  sale  of  an  estate  worth 
£100,060!" 

Even  such  a  trifling  article  as  starch  was  subjected,  up 
to  1885,  to  a  duty  which  produced  upwards  of  £100,000 
per  annum.  The  starch  was  charged  with  a  duty  of 
3{d.  per  lb.,  and  its  manufacture  was  consequently 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  excise.  Every  maker  of 
starch  for  sale  had  to  take  out  an  eaaawl  licence,  which 
cost  £S.  Notice  was  to  be  given  to  the  excise  of  the 
erection,  and  of  aH  changes  in  the  construction,  of  work- 
shops, implements,  fto.,  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
starch,  under  a  penalty  of  £200.  All  starch,  before  it 
was  put  into  any  stove  or  place  to  dry,  was  to  be  papered 
and  sealed  or  stamped  by  the  officer,  under  a  penalty  of 
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£100.  Any  person  forging  or  counterfeiting  aueh  stamp 
or  seal  was  guilty  of  felony,  but  with  the  benefit  of 
clergy.  Any  person  knowingly  selling  any  standi  with 
a  forged  or  counterfeit  stamp,  Ac.,  forfeited  £509.  No 
quantity  of  starch  exceeding  28  lbs.  could  be  lemond 
from  one  place  to  another,  unless  the  word  "  starch " 
were  marked  on  the  package,  in  legible  letters  three 
inches  long,  under  forfeiture  of  the  package,  and  of  the 
cattle  and  carts  conveying  the  same.  Any  dealer  in 
starch  receiving  any  quantity  exceeding  28  lba.  not 
marked  as  above,  forfeited  £200.  Sarah-maker*  wen 
to  make  weekly  entries  -of  the  starch  made  by  them, 
under  a  penalty  of  £60,  and  to  make  payment  of  the 
duties  within  a  week  of  such  entry.  Permits  grained 
for  shipping  starch  to  be  carried  coastwise  were  to  ex- 
press the  quality,  quantity,  weight,  the  mark  of  the 
package,  by  whom  made  and  sold,  and  to  whom  am- 
signed;  and  if  shipped  without  such  docket,  it  might  be 
seized.  No  starch  was  to  he  imported  unless  in  pack- 
ages containing  at  least  224  lbs.  stowed  openly  in  the 
hold,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  and  a  penalty  of  £50.  Ko 
starch  was  to  be  exported  unless  the  package  as  origi- 
nally sealed  or  stamped  by  the  officer  -was  entire,  and  un- 
less the  officer  marked  the  word  "exportation"  upon  it 
All  this  absurd  interference  with  industry  wis  swept 
away  in  1634,  and  in  the  same  year  a  considerable 
reduction  was  made  in  the  duty  on  that  necessary  article, 
soap.  In  Hie  same  year  of  reform,  a  ridiculous  duty  on 
stone  bottles  was  swept  away — a  duty  which,  for  the 
sake  of  about  £4,000  per  annum,  subjected  the  nun- 
facturera  of  earthenware  to  annoyances  no  less  harass- 
ing than  those  which  we  have  sketched  above.  Among 
the  odd  effects  of  the  repeal  of  this  silly  duty,  wenuj 
notice  the  rapid  extension  of  the  oonsnmption  of  that 
popular  beverage,  ginger-beer,  which  is  invariably  kept 
in  stone  bottles,  and  which,  before  the  removal  of  the 
duty,  was  scarcely  known.  Sweets  and  mead  were  also 
emancipated  in  1635 ;  but  from  that  period  until  Si 
Bobert  Feel's  great  changes,  in  1845-6,  the  beneficial 
course  of  remission  of  excise  duties  was  unhappily 
suspended.  The  results  of  these  changes  have  been 
in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory.  They  have  shown 
that  the  multiplication  of  vexatious  restraints  npoc 
industrial  liberty  was  not  only  an  evil,  but  a  folly. 
The  removal  of  each  duty  hoe  been  followed  in  every 
case  by  an  enormous  progress  in  the  manu&Btarc. 
New  uses  have  been  discovered  for  every  article,  in- 
provemente  made  in  the  article  itself  and  in  the  processes 
of  manufacture,  and  fresh  employment  has  been  found  for 
tho  people  Ine  consumption  of  every  kind  of  commodity- 
taxed  and  untaxed,  has  thus  been  increased,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  it  has  been  found  that  all  this  relief  to 
industry  and  to  the  consumer  of  the  articles  has  si"50* 
lutely  cost  the  revenue  nothing.  This  will  he  best 
shown  by  looking  forward  a  little  beyond  the  period 
which  we  are  now  describing.  In  1880  we  had  !■ 
different  excise  duties,  which  produced  £20,076,863;  in 
1831,  24,  which  produced  £17,795,512 ;  in  1«S3,  31 
which  produced  £17,510,073;  in  1834,  21,  which  pro- 
duced  £17,673,209;    in    1836,     18,    which  produced 
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£17,861,624;  in  1846,  16,  which  produced  £18,183,454; 
in  1853,  15,  which  produced  £19,105,404;  in  1854,  12, 
which  produced  £19,739,185;  while  in  1856,  these  12 
duties  actually  produced  £339,440  more  than  the  whole 
27  had  produced  in  1830. 

The  tariff  reforms  during  this  period  were  less  impor- 
tant Indeed,  the  systematic  and  extensive  revision  of 
the  customs  duties  was,  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
(as  remarked  by  Mr.  Tooko),  in  the  position  in  which 
it  had  been  left  by  Mr.  Kuskisson  in  1826.  The 
budget  of  1831  had,  however,  relinquished  £1)79,000  on 
coals  brought  coastwise,  a  manifestly  unfair  species  of 
domestic  protection  to  the  inland  coal  mines,  and  a  great 
injustice  to  those  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  which  coals 
had  to  be  brought  by  sea.  The  timber  duties  had  long 
been,  in  the  eyes  of  Free -traders,  among  the  most  unwise 
and  injurious  of  all  the  protective  duties  in  the  tariff. 
Baltic  timber,  of  which  we  now  obtain  such  enormous 
supplies,  was  loaded  with,  a  duty  so  high  that  it  was  vir- 
tually prohibitory,  while  timber  from.  Canada  waa  im- 
ported at  a  trifling  rate.  The  evil  effects  of  this  tax 
were  almost  incalculable.  The  practice  of  encouraging 
Canadian  timber  was  one  of  the  mischievous  conse- 
quences of  the  great  wax  with.  France,  during  which  the 
.Baltic  was  for  a  short  time  closed.  So  beneficial,  how- 
ever, was  it  found  to  the  class  interests  at  home,  that  in 
1813,  after  Napoleon's  Bussian  campaign,  and  when  the 
Baltic  was  once  more  open,  25  per  cent,  was  added  to  the 
duties.  "The  absurdity  of  this  conduct,"  sayaa  writer  in 
1834,  "  will  appear  still  more  striking,  if  we  reflect  for 
a  moment  on  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  countries  in 
tho  north  of  Europe.  The  nations  round  the  Baltic 
have  made  little  progress  in  manufacturing  industry. 
They  possess  an  abundance  of  valuable  raw  products, 
but  they  ore  wholly  destitute  of  the  finer  species  of 
manufactured  commodities,  nor  have  they  any  real  in- 
ducement to  Uko  measures  for  obtaining  a  supply  of 
thorn.  Their  iron  and  copper  mines,  their  vast  forests, 
and  their  immense  tracts  of  fertile  and  hitherto  unoccu- 
pied land,  afford  far  more  ready  and  advantageous  in- 
vestments for  their  deficient  capital  than  could  be  found 
in  manufactures  or  foreign  trade.  Bussia  and  Prussia 
have,  indeed,  been  tempted,  by  our  corn  and  timber 
laws,  to  exclude  some  species  of  manufactured  goods; 
but  it  is  not  possible  for  them  materially  to  limit  our 
•sports  to  them,  unless  wo  second  their  efforts  by 
refusing  to  admit  their  products.  Of  all  tho  countries 
in  the  world,  there  is  obviously  none  which  has  so  many 
facilities  for  carrying  on  an  advantageous  trade  with  the 
North  as  Great  Britain.  We  have  a  surplus  of  all  those 
products  of  which  Bussia,  Prussia,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  Norway  stand  most  in  need;  and,  on  tho  other 
hund,  they  have  a  surplus  of  many  things  of  which  we 
are  comparatively  destitute.  The  immense  truffle  we 
carry  on  with  the  Baltic  does  not,  therefore,  depend  in 
any  considerable  degree  on  artificial  or  accidental  cir- 


Of  coarse,  the  effect  was  partially  to  destroy  not  only 
our  timber  trade,  but  the  nionufacture  of  those  products 
which  wo  sent  in  exchange.    In  1809,  when  this  syat-^ 


began,  428,000  tons  of  British  shipping  were  engaged 
in  the  Baltic  trade ;  in  1815,  though  the  Baltic  was  then 
perfectly  open  to  British  commerce,  we  had  only  242,000 
tons  of  shipping  engaged  in  that  trade;  while  in  1816  i 
the  amount  had  fallen  to  181,000.  In  fact,  the  countries 
of  the  Baltic  being  no  longer  able  to  purchase,  our  goods 
with  timber — almost  the  only  article  they  had  to  sell — 
transferred  their  trade  to  Prussia  and  other  countries. 
Our  exports  to  Sweden,  which  in  1814  amounted  to 
£511,818,. had  declined  in  1819  to  £46,656;  and  the 
exports  to  Norway,  which  had  in  1815  amounted  to 
£199,902,  amounted  in  1819  to  £64,741  only.*  Mean- 
while the  cost  of  house-building,  to  which  timber  is  so 
necessary,  was  greatly  increased;  while,  to  add  to  the 
folly  of  these  differential  taxes,  our  ships  could  only  be 
built  at  far  greater  cost  than  tlioae  of  other  countries,. 
who  were  gradually  securing  to  themselves  that  ship- 
building trade  which  is  generally  regarded  as  peculiarly 
the  birthright  -of  British  industry.  In  short,  British 
landlords  alone  profited  by  this  impolitio  tax,  the 
Wasteful n  ™  of  which  was  infinitely  greater  jhall  the 
gains  of  any  particular  class.  All  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lord  Althorp,  however,  proposed  was  a  reform, 
which  would  still  have  loft  the  duty  on  European  timber 
at  50s.  tho  load,  while  that  on  Canadian  timber  was  to 
be  rated  at  the  enormously  disproportionate  sum  of 
10s.  In  vain  did  Mr.  Spring  Bice  and  Mr.  Poulett 
Thompson,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
show  that  the  Canada  timber  trade  had  been  a  losing 
one  for  the  country,  and  that  great  quantities  of  timber 
shipped  in  Canada  for  this  country  were  not  the  produce 
of  Canada  at  all ;  in  fact,,  a  great  trade  had  sprung  up 
in  the  shipment  of  Baltic  tiinber  for  Canada,  where, 
having  acquired  tho  character  n-Tid  privileges  of  Canadian 
timber,  it  was  ro-shipped  and  sont  to  England  at  the 
lower  duty.  Of  course,  all  the  expense  of  this  round- 
about proceeding  fell  ultimately  upon  the  English  people, 
and  was  sheer  waste.  Added  to  this,  the  Canadian  tim- 
ber was  far  inferior  to  that  imported  from  the  Baltic. 
The  Admiralty  had  declared  it  to  be  unfit  for  the  use  of 
tho  navy,  and  it  was  entirely  excluded  from  all  timber 
contracts.  Nevertheless,  the  House  of  Commons  would 
listen  to  no  arguments  of  this  kind.  Great  part  of  the 
property  of  the  landed  gentry  consisted  of  the  timber  on 
their  estates,  which  must  fall  considerably  in  value  if 
the  country  could  have  obtained  abundant  supplies  so 
near  home  as  Norway  and  Sweden.  The  landowners 
throughout  the  country  were,  therefore,  loud  in  denounc- 
ing the  alleged  injustice  to  our  own  oolony,  for  whose 
benefit  they  asserted  that  this  unjust  and  profligate 
system  ought  to  be  continued ;  and  the  Government  plan 
was  finally  abandoned. 

In  1832  some  trifling  reductions  were  made  in  the 
duties  on  hemp  and  other  raw  materials.  In  1833  the 
mischievous  duty  imposed  two  years  before  upon  cotton 
wool — a  duty  which,  of  course,  tended  greatly  to 
^irniniaTi  employment  for  the  Lancashire  mill-hands — 
was  reduced;  and  in  1834  some  reductions  were  made 
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in  the  duty  on  oil  and  grocers'  articles,  which  formed 
important  items  in  our  import  trade.  But  the  great  in- 
justice of  the  corn  laws  still  remained  untouched,  and 
to  all  appearance  appeared  little  likely  to  be  modified  in 
favour  of  the  poor.  The  sliding  scale  which  had  boon  es- 
tablished in  1828  still  raised  ito  cumbrous  hat  too  effectual 
barriers  against  the  food  supplies  which  were  ever  ready 
at  our  doors  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  people.  Under 
the  Act  of  that  year,  foreign  corn  could  be  admitted 
as  soon  as  our  own  corn  had  reached  £2  10s.  a  quarter, 
but  then  only  on  paying  a  duty  of  £1  16s.  8d. ;  after 
which,  by  four  violent  jumps,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
devised  for  the  express  purpose  of  rendering  the  corn 
trade  more  hazardous  than  any  other  kind  of  business, 
the  duty  settled  at  Is.  when  the  price  of  our  own  corn 
had  reached  £3  13s.  Nature  herself,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, had  done  something  for  the  protection  of  the 
British  landlord  in  the  difficulties  of  bringing  supplies 
from  the  plains  of  Poland,  and  the  far  distant  fields  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  cost  of  this  long 
transport,  of  course,  added  greatly  to  the  low  prices  at 
which  the  corn  could  be  obtained  in  those  abundant 
grain  countries;  but  to  this  the  importer  must  odd  these 
enormons  duties  before  he  could  be  reimbursed  his 
outlay.  How  little  shelter  from  the  famine  of  bod 
seasons  the  people  could  expect  from  this  law  may 
therefore  be  easily  perceived.  And  yet  there  were  years 
when  they  paid  these  exorbitant  duos — when  some 
foreign  com  was  imported,  and  a  trifling  relief  secured, 
even  upon  the  harsh  terms  which  the  landowners  had 
imposed  upon  them.  It  was  at  such  times  only  that  the 
faint  cry  for  free  trade  in  corn  could  obtain  a  hearing ; 
for  in  years  of  plenty  t'ho  troubles  of  the  farmer  were 
invariably  brought  forward  as  a  plea  for  more  complete 
prohibition. 

Among  the  earliest  of  the  parliamentary  champions  of 
the  people's  right  to  cheap  food  was  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Villiers,  the  present  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board. 
Mr.  Tilliere  had  been  educated  in  a  sphere  in  which 
popular  rights  were  little  likely  to  find  an  advocate. 
He  was  a  younger  son  of  the  Hon.  George  Villiers, 
nephew  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  the  Earl  of  Morley. 
Originally  destined  for  India,  he  studied  at  the  East 
India  College  under  Mr.  Mai  thus  and  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  the  former  being  the  celebrated  professor 
of  political  economy,  and  the  author  of  the  well- 
known  work  on  population.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Mr.  Malthus  differed  from  most  economists  in  his  views 
of  the  subject  which  afterwards  engaged  his  pupil's 
attention,  and  woe  on  advocate  of  tho  principle  of  pro- 
tection to  agriculture.  But  Mr.  Tilliers  soon  found 
himself  in  abetter  school  for  acquiring  just  views  on  the 
operation  of  the  corn  laws.  He  became  a  pupil  of  Mr. 
M'Culloch,  the  author  of  the  "  Commercial  Dictionary," 
and  till  lately  one  of  the  soundest  and  most  consistent 
advocates  of  commercial  and  fiscal  reforms.  The  bold 
attacks  of  Mr.  Huskisson  and  Mr.  Canning  upon  com- 
mercial monopolies  naturally  excited  his  admiration, 
and  as  a  supporter  of  those  statesmen  he  offered  himself 
as  a  candidate  for  Hull  at  tile  general  election  in  1626. 


The  election  was  lost  by  a  small  majority,  and  Mr. 
Villiers  was  afterwards  called  to  the  bar,  became  Secre- 
tary to  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  and  subsequently  one  of 
the  Examiners  in  Chancery.  At  the  general  election  in 
1835,  he  presented  himself  as  a  candidate  for  Wolver- 
hampton, avowing  the  same  free  trade  principles  which 
he  had  professed  nine  years  before  at  Hull.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  at  a  meeting  at  Sir  William  Molesworth'e, 
in  1837,  that  Mr.  Villiers  was  strongly  urged  to  toko 
the  opposition  to  tho  corn  laws  as  hia  peculiar  field  af 
parliamentary  duty ;  and  in  that  year  he  pledged  him- 
self at  the  hustings  to  move  for  their  total  repeal,  an 
object  at  that  time  generally  regarded  as  too  wild  and 
hopeless  to  be  undertaken  seriously  by  a  practical  states- 
man. In  some  degree,  however,  the  time  was  well 
chosen.  The  condition  of  the  people  had  been  growing 
worse  for  some  years  previously  r  the  price  of  corn  had 
shown  a  tendency  to  rise  for  several  seasons;  and  a 
severe  frost,  lasting  with  little  interruption  from,  the 
beginning  of  January  till  near  the  end  of  February,  and 
followed  by  cold,  ungenial  weather,  still  further  increased 
the  people's  sufferings.  For  the  first  tune  for  many 
years,  the  Thames  was  completely  blocked  by  the  float- 
ing ice.  On  the  21st  of  January  several  persons  passed 
over  the  ice  in  safety,  and  during  the  whole  of  tile  day 
there  was  a  regular  communication  between  the  vessels 
lying  in  the  middle  of  the  river  off  the  Tower  and  the 
shore,  over  the  ice.  Navigation  had  become  impossible, 
and  business  at  the  whole  of  the  wharfs  along  both 
shores  was  brought  to  a  standstill.  From  the  London 
Dock  pier  immense  fields  of  ice  were  visible  as  far  below 
as  the  eye  could  see,  and  imbedded  in  them  were  barge;;, 
boats,  and  steam-vessels.  At  Blackwall  there  was 
a  complete  block.  Steamers  ceased  to  go  out  af  the 
river  on  the  20th,  and  even  at  Oravesend  business  -was 
suspended.  Scones  took  place  which  reminded  the  old 
people  of  tho  terrible  times  of  1814,  when  the  frost  fan- 
was  held  on  the  Thames,  and  the  British  farmer's  heart 
was  rejoiced  with  corn  at  famine  prices.  At  Hammer- 
smith  a  sheep  was  roasted  whole  on  the  ice  near  the 
centre  of  the  river  by  the  Suspension  Bridge ;  and  skittle 
grounds  were  formed  on  the  ice  opposite  the  eastern 
corner  of  the  Custom  House,  where  the  game  was 
played  by  great  numbers  all  day ;  while  fires  were  made 
on  the  frozen  river,  and  booths  erected  for  the  sale  of 
beer  and  other  refreshments.  Such  a  time,  however 
picturesque  in  these  aspects,  is  always  one  of  cruel 
suffering  for  those  who  have  only  the  labour  of  their 
hands  wherewith  to  support  themselves  and  those 
dependent  on  them.  That  large  class  who  are  employed 
in  the  shipping  trade  and  in  the  warehouses  of  our  great 
commercial  porta  were,  of  course,  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  these  causes;  and  the  numerous  classes 
dependent  directly  or  indirectly  upon  thorn,  were  in 
scarcely  any  better  condition.  The  price  of  coals  in 
February  rose  to  2s.  a  bushel.  This  year,  too,  the 
rigours  of  tho  new  poor  law  began  to  be  bitterly  com- 
plained of,  and  were  not  the  less  real  because  that 
measure  was  in  the  end  destined  to  contribute  largely  to 
the  moral  and  social  well-being  of  the  people.    It  was 
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asked  by  benevolent  men  whether  this  act  should  be 
continued  until  tit*  poor,  were  dhim 
was  stated  ii  MwrtftUti  imtSut  m- AasgHSH 
and  Dthnralinw  Had1-  Beam  frightful'.  " 
bad  not  niawa,  svtiavadroeal**  of  the- gee*-  law  Bad  ex- 
pected, but,  on  the  oenfaury,.  had:  been; 
tho  country,  reducedy  while  the  parish  " 

3  it  was  called,  had'  Been  taken  away ;  tflasHundted* 
i»  oat  of  work ;  that  the*  poor  wene 
;  diutiWB  tb  on  extent  never  before  Known 
among  them.  Mr..ITielnei),  Hie  member  of  Parliament, 
himself  an  oversees  of  the  poor,  declared  "that  they 
could  not  obtain  a  miffliaonny  of  food  of  any  sort;  that 
their  furniture  was  going,  that  their  bedding 
and  that  they  were  reduced!  to  tho  last 
selling  their  clothing  to  buy  bread."  *  In  Nottingham 
such  great  and  severe  distress  prevailed,  that  it  had  been 
found  impossible  to  maintain  the  new  poor  law  system ; 
the  commissioners  declaring  that  the  union  being  full,  it 
was  not  the  principle  of  the  new  act  to  refuse  out-door 
relief;  but  in  Holbeach,  where  the  distress  was 
urgent,  the  commissioners  declared  that  they  dared  not 
admit  this  doctrine,  as  the  farmers  and  others  who  were 
employing  the  labourers  at  no  immediate  profit  would 
at  once  throw  them  on  the  rates.  A  meeting  of  women 
took  place  at  Elland,  in  Yorkshire,  in  which  tho  new  law 
was  denounced  in  the  most  violent  language — the  sepa- 
ration of  husband  and  wife,  and  of  mother  from  child, 
by  this  law,  being  particularly  dwelt  upon..  In  addition 
to  these  signs  of  tho  times,  the  Chartists,  of  whose  move- 
ments we  have  already  given  an  account,  now,  for  the  first 
time,  began  to  attract  notice.  A  very  uneasy  spirit  had 
taken  possession  of  the  working  olaases  in  tho  manufac- 
turing districts.  The  people  had,  unfortunately,  but  a 
confused  sense  of  the  causes  of  their  troubles.  They 
described  their  agitation,  indeed,  as  "  a  knif'o  and  fork 
question,"  and  declared  that  they  meant  by  universal 
suffrage  "  that  every  working  man  in  the  land  had  a 
right  to  have  a  good  coat  and  hat,  a  good  roof  over  his 
head,  and  a  good  dinner  upon  his  table."  But  few  spoke 
of  those  mischievous  burdens  upon  trade  and  industry 
which,  while  they  deprived  the  workman  of  employment, 
increased  his  misery,  by  rendering  his  food,  his  clothing, 
and  the  very  materials  for  building  a  home  to  shelter 
him,  dear  through  artificial  scarcity.  Indeed,  the 
Chartist  leaders  openly  declared  themselves  enemies  of 
free  trade.  They  regarded  tho  free  trade  movement  as  a 
middle  class  affair ;  they  absurdly  imagined  that  cheap 
food  would  lead  only  to  the  lowering  of  their  wages ; 
and  the  Protectionist  speakers  in  Parliament  took  care 
to  favour  these  ideas.  Meanwhile,  the  more  intelligent 
reformers  and  advocates  of  free  trade  were  exasperated 
by  reading  in  the  papers  of  the  low  price  of  food  in 
countries  within  a  few  hours'  sail  of  our  shores,  from 
which,  however,  our  merchants  were  forbidden  to  import 
it  for  the  relief  of  the  people.  Tho  Timet,  February  19, 
1838,  contains  the  following  paragraph : — 

"  Tho  price  of  white  whoaton   bread   of   the   finest 


quality  in  Paris  is  63  centimes  the  two  kilogrammes, 
linlwfriilliwilfliai  Itiiilinif  iiMUm  Piinlirii  ii  ight; 
andi  tbe.  prino  a*"  Bread:  of  the  first  quality  in  London 
Mqptt-f&B  Ibatf  o#*lbe.,  tfie  distance  shows  that 
.  TkamiHr  58J  P«w  oenfc  dearer  in  Loadaat.  than  in  Paris. 
Thv  Ftignest  quotation  of  flour  of  A*  first  quality 
answers  toM*  IOd.  the  sKuVoftMMb*.  English, weight, 
and!  tfie  quotation  of  ftonno#tto-ta*qpauty  in  London 
being 55s.,  it  followa  that  flour  is  Saper  oaut.  dearer 
in  London  than  air  Pea*t,  and!  that  with  tbe  sum 
of  £2  US*,  a.  man.  may  Bay  W&.  oatflna  flour  at 
Paris ;  whereas,  with,  that  wn  an  he  can  buy  only 
280  lbs.  in  London."  ghndbwaaa  are"  oase  m  a  oountry 
within  sight  of  Dover  elifta  ;.  Bat  in  mrighbouriiig 
oountriaw  the  contrast  wa*  still  greater.  The  some 
journal  for  the  2Jth.  of  Pebrasay  publishes  tie  Jhuowiiig 
"  Comparison  of  Foreign.  tSaain::" — "  The  highest  quota- 
tion of  white  wheat  off  tile  first  quality  at  Hamburg 
answer*- to  31s.  3d.  the  quarter,  and  tie  highest  quota- 
tion of  red  wheat  of  the  first  quality  answeau  to  30s.  Id. 
the  quarter,  Mid!  therefore  the  mean,  price  at  Hamburg 
of  white  and  red1  wheat  together  is  SflBt  9th  the  quarter, 
The  highest  quotation  oC  white  wheat  of  the  first  quality 
in  London  is  ffttt.-  the  quarter,  and;  the  highest  quotation 
of  red  wheat  of  tfie  first  quality  is  60s.  the  quarter,  and 
therefore  the  mean,  price  in  Londtai  of  white  and  red 
wheat  together  is  92s.  the  quaouat  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  wheat  is  BHf  per  cent-  dearer  in  London  than 
at  Hamburg,  and  tfiat  with  the'  man.  of  £3  2a.  a  man 
may  buy  16J  bushel*  of  wheat  at  Hamburg-;  whereas, 
with  the  same  sum  he  can  buy  only  8  bushels  imLondon. 
"  The  highest  quotation  of  Zealand  white  wheat  of  tho 
flat  quality  at  Amsterdam,  i*  equal  to  37s.  lid.  the 
quarter,  and  the  mean  price  of  wheat  of  the  first  quality 
in  London  being  62s.  the  quarter,  it  follows  that  wheat 
is  631  per  cant,  dearer  in  London  than  at  Amsterdam. 
The  highest  quotation  of  white  wheat  of  tbe  first  quality 
at  Berlin  answers  to  320.  2d.  th»  quarter,  and  tho 
highest  quotation  of  white  wheat  of  the  first  quality  in 
London  being:  64k.  the  quarter,,  the  difference!  is  that 
wheat  is  99  pes-  oant  dearer  in  London  than  at  Berlin. 
The  highest  quotation  of  red  wheat  of  the  first  quality 
at  Stettin  is  equivalent  to  26a.  7<h  taut-  quarter,  and 
Qui  highest  quotation  of  red  wheat  offhe  first  quality  in 
London  being  80s.  the  quarter,  it  tbllows  that  wheat  is 
123  J  per  cent.  dearer  in  London  tbawtflWwai-alLd  that 
with  the  torn  of  M  a)  man.  may  bu*r  »  Buafeal*  of  wheat 
at  Stettin,  whGEBaa. wJUi  tttt  earn*  awn  ha-tan  lay  only 
8  bushels  in laadean-    'ifhemaanaeawwajpeafftita  pricis 

Berlin,  and'  Stattrnv  at  33s.  BML  tit*  «pa*ta*v  and  tho 
i  prio*  offjfiMM  the  fira#qu*Ecy  in  lusnbn  being 
the  quart**/,,  taw  itiHwi  i*  f*J  par  sant  thai 
aaam  price  «fl  landon  eWDmuArifeat  aff'ttwauuc  abote 
mentioned  place*,.  lh*  a**w*#  jar}  an.  aawjayrtanon 
"  reign  wheat  irtnl&gnsndli*  atkv  a&  A*  quarter. 
whieh  is  equal  tin  the  ftuliiwirigr  rate*: — 9)s*  a\  rate  of 
£  108  4s.  3d.  par  sent,  on  the  prime  osat  of  wheat  a! 
Hamburg ;  to  a  rate  of  £86  3s.  Id.  per  cent,  on  the 
prime  cost  at  Amsterdam;  to  a  rate  of  £101  10s.  lei 
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per  cent,  on  the  prime  oost  of  wheat  st  Berlin ;  to  a  rate 
of  £132  17s.  «&.  per  cant  on  the  prime  oost  of  wheat  at 
Stettin;  and  to  a  rate  of  £102  12a.  fid.  per  cent,  on  toe 
mean  price  of  the  irar  arxr-e-mentioned  plaoes." 

The  Parliamentary  Beport  on  the  Inquiry  into  the 
Condition  «£  Una  Hand-loom  Weavers,  undertaken  in 
this  year,  describes  the  impression  that  corn  laws  were, 
directly  and  indirectly,  injurious  to  trade  and  the  oan- 
dition  of  the  working  classes  as  universally  prevalent 
among  masters  and  men.  "  The  operation  of  the  corn 
laws,"  saye  one  of  the  commissioners,  "  m  impeding 
the  sale  of  British  mssrametnred  goods  in  ooanfaaes 
willing  to  receive  thorn,  -will  be  heat  explained  by  the 
following  statement,  oamnumioated  to  me  by  letter  from 
Mr.  William  Barret,  a  manosMturer  at  Newton  Heath, 
Manchester: — >'  In  the  autnron  of  1819,  a  time  when 
there  was  nmoh  dietreai  and  discontent  among  lite  hand- 
loom  weavers,  Mr.  John  Bell,  an  agent  from  a  respect- 
able house  in  Hamburg,  offered  na  an  order  for  several 
kinds  of  goods  which  we  were  maawfaatiiring.  We 
accepted  the  order,  of  oaarse;  and  I  said,  "  How  do 
yon  pay  f"  He  replied,  "  We  pay  in  com."  "  in 
corn !  "  I  said.  "  But  iiho  pasta  are  shot;  we  cannot 
enter  a  single  bushel  for  home  -oonBumptinn.''  He 
answered,  "  We  are  aware  of  that;  bnt  it  can  be 
bonded;  and  yon  can  ship  it  to  the  Peninsula."  I 
said,  "  We  have  mo  anameetinn  -them,  and  it  will  net 
do  for  us  to  become  foreign  merchants;  but,  if  you 
citonot  pay  in  money,  sag  yen  send  ue  nothing  else? 
Can  you  send  ue  linen  yam,  which  we  could  use?" 
"  No,"  he  replied ;  "  our  warehouses  are  blocked  up 
full  of  com,  and  we  have  nothing  else  to  frffar,  though 
we  aro  much  in  want  of  goads."  I  then  said,  "We 
are  very  sorry  to  refuse  snch  an  order  at  this  time,  for 
our  weavers  are  not  fully  employed ;  bnt  refuse  it  we 
must,  for  we  can  do  nothing  jrith  corn :  however,  as  we 
have  gone  so  far,  would  you  please  to  tell  ua  at  what 
price  you  would  charge  it?"  He  than  produced  his 
memorandum  of  goods  wanted,  and  written  instructions, 
and  showed  us  that  he  was  authorised  to  offer  -the  beet 
Baltic  wheat,  free  at  Hull,  for  30a.  6d.  per  quarter.  The 
average  price  in  the  TTngliah  market  at  this  time  was 
64s.  I  had,'  says  the  writer,  '  some  doubts  before  this 
whether  it  woold  be  proper  to  allow  a  free  trade 
corn ;  but  tile  matter  was  here  brought  home :  for 
not  only  missed  a  good  order,  but  were  prevented  from 
finding  oar  weavers  with  work,  and  supplying  them 
with  good  broad-corn  at  about  one-half  the  price.'  The 
statements  of  the  manufacturers  that  by  maintaining 
ti»  oorn  laws  we  were  encouraging  the  growth  of  foreign 
Manufactures,  to  an  extent  which  threatens 
with  extinction,  have  been  brought  so  fully  before 
Government  by  themselves,  that  I  need  not  repeat  hero 
the  evidence  many  of  them  submitted  to  me  to  the  same 


whole  body  of  agricultural  labourers,  supposed  to  derive 
the  greatest  practical  benefit  from  our  oorn  laws,  beef 
and  mutton,  as  articles  of  food  among  them,  are  almost 
unknown  Cram  the  north  of  England  to  the  south.  Fork 

the  only  description  of  animal  food  they  get,  and 
often  little  of  that;  so  generally  axe  they  under-fed,  that 
to  rally  a  constitution  after  an 
attack  of  fever  or  ague  in  the  rural  districts.  I  have 
often  heard  medical  men  say,  'We  give  them  tonic 
medianes,  but  the  only  physio  they  want  is  a  slice  of 
mutton  or  beef  every  day  for  three  months ;  and  that 
we  cannot  prescribe,  for  how  are  they  to  purchase  meat 
without  denying  themselves  bread  F  When  8s.  out  of 
las.  must  be  spent  in  bread  and  flour  by  a  family,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  rost  be  expended  in  rent,  clothing, 
and  fuel,  what  is  there  left  for  animal  food  ? ' "  The 
report  continues  as  follows  : — 

"In  the  ' Annuls  of  Agriculture '  (vol.  xxxvii.,  p. 
986),  Arbour  Young  says ;— '  There  is  now  living  (1801), 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bury,  a  person  who,  when  he  laboured 
for  5s.,  could  purchase  with  that  5s.  a  bushel  of  wheat, 
a  bushel  of  malt,  1  lb.  of  butter,  1  lb.  of  cheese,  and  a 
pennyworth  af  tobacco.  To  enable  the  same  man  to 
purchase  the  same  articles  at  the  present  moment,  his 
wages  ought  to  have  risen  from  5s.  to  22a.  The  present 
prices  «oe— for  a  bushel  of  wheat,  11a. ;  a  bushel  of 
malt,  as. ;  lib.  of  batter,  Is.  2d,;  lib.  of  cheese,  9d. ; 
a  pennyworth  of  tobacco,  Id.;  total,  £1  2s.  The  present 
average  of  wages  for  an  agricultural  labourer  may, 
perhaps,  be  aamrmnd  at  10a. ;  no  other  class  of  persons, 
therefore,  has  Buffered  so  severely  by  the  tendency  of 
the  existing  system  to  make  bread  dear  as  agricultural 
labourers,  and  I  do  not  except  band-loom  weavers."  '* 
To  such  a  pass  was  the  English  labourer  brought  in 
1838-9! 

On  the  15th  of  March,  1838,  Mr.  Tuners  rose  in  Par- 
liament to  make  the  first  of  those  motions  on  the  corn 
laws  with  which  he  afterwards  became  associated  in 
the  public  mind.  After  modeetiy  alluding  to  his  own  posi- 
tion in  the  House,  he  told  bis  hearers  that  of  all  the 
errors  and  injustice  which  an  unreformed  Parliament 
had  inflicted  on  the  country,  these  unrighteous  laws, 
which  raised  the  price  while  they  limited  the  amount  of 
human  subsistence,  were  the  most  infamous.  He  knew 
that  he  should  be  told  that  it  was  idle  to  moot  such  a 
matter  at  the  present  moment,  and  that  he  could  have 
no  prospect  of  suooess ;  but  the  people  had  a  right  to  seek 
justice  from  the  House.  He  warned  them  that  the 
time  would  arrive  when  the  removal  of  those  laws  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  legislature,  and  when 
neither  that  nor  the  other  House  of  Parliament  could 
withhold  from  the  people,  by  means  either  of  privilege 
or  power,  the  justice  they  demanded.  He  pointed  out 
the  extreme  tenderness  of  the  legislature  for  the  interests 


of  the  agriculturists,  and  contrasted  it  with  their  i 
In  another  portion  of  the  Beport  we  find  the  follow*  1  difference  to  those  of  all  other  classes  of  producers.    He 

"W  statement  a ..... 

"  "Wheaten  bread  and  flour,  ss  daily  t"^,  \  labour-saving  processes  had  to 


■  to  the  condition  of  the  working  rjggs  \  showed  that  although  the  effects  of  machinery  and  other 
a  time: — "  "Wheaten  bread  and  flour,  ss  daily  fnIA,  \  labour-saving  processes  had  been  to  benefit  the  nation  by 
are  atm  beyond  the  reach  of  fully  one-third  of  *aa /^l ',  _ 

ktion  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.      But  takjjJStf*    \  •  "  R-i««  ro  tt»  Condition  of H^a-tooa. w-™,"  p.  at 
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increasing  production,  they  had  frequently  been  attended 
by  ruin  and  distress  to  those  whose  labour  was  superseded 
by  them ;  yet  no  one  had  thought  of  giving  these  unfor- 
tunate people  compensation  for  the  injury  done  them — 
much  less  of  protecting  them  by  artificial  laws  against 
the  cheapness  and  abundance  whidi  had  deprived  them 
of  employment.  When  the  labourers  complained  of 
machinery,  or  arose  in  a  body  to  destroy  their  new 
enemy,  they  were  reminded  of  the  truths  of  political 
economy,  and  told  that  they  ought  to  be  contented,  be- 
cause on  the  whole  the  results  were  beneficial  to  the 
country.  The  legislature  had  even  given  rowards  and 
encouragement  to  inventors  of  machinery  for  economis- 
ing labour.  Mr.  Yilliers  referred  to  the  case  of  the  hand- 
loom  weavers,  who  hod  remained  in  great  distress  since 
the  introduction  of  Dr.  Cartwright'H  invention;  and 
asked  the  House  whether  a  majority  of  the  hand-loom 
weavers  in  that  and  the  other  House  of  Parliament  might 
not  prohibit  the  power-looms  or  parody  the  sliding  scale 
of  the  corn  laws  by  enacting  that,  until  the  cloth  pro- 
duced by  hand  labour  had  reached  a  certain  price,  that 
produced  by  the  new  machinery  should  be  subjected  to  a 
fluctuating  rate  of  duty.  If  this  should  be  regarded  by 
the  House  as  mere  political  economy  and  abstract  notions, 
more  fitted  for  Frenchmen  than  enlightened  Britons,  he 
asked  them  what  the  coal  owners  might  be  expected  to 
aay  if  a  plan  were  invented  for  warming  the  chambers  of 
honourable  gentleman  without  the  use  of  coal.  Might 
they  not  call  out  for  protection  like  the  landowners,  and 
would  they  not  be  able  to  support  their  claims  by  argu- 
ments equally  strong  P  He  declared  that  if  the  House 
would  resolve  itself  into  a  committee,  he  would  certainly 
move  for  the  repeal  of  the  whole  of  the  duties  on  corn. 
He  exposed  the  futility  of  the  plea  that  these  duties  were 
necessary  for  the  revenue,  because  the  landlords  could  not 
pay  taxes  unless  their  incomes  were  sustained  by  these 
artificial  regulations.  The  manufacturer,  he  said,  had 
only  a  protection  of  20,  or  at  most  of  30  per  cent ,  whilst 
the  landowner  had  a  protection  of  80,  if  not  100  per  cent. ; 
but  the  manufacturers  of  Groat  Britain  did  not  wish  for 
protection,  and  repudiated  the  principle  of  imposing 
duties  in  order  to  give  their  productions  an  undue  pre- 
ference over  those  of  other  countries.  Taking  the  quantity 
of  wheat  sold  annually  at  twenty-six  millions  of  quarters, 
he  calculated  that  the  agriculturists,  if  the  com  laws 
were  repealed,  would  lose  £15,600,000.  It  was  plain, 
then,  that  this  represented  the  sum  taken  annually  from 
the  pockets  of  the  industrious  classes  to  enrich  the  landed 
interest.  Several  witnesses  from  Sheffield  had  stated 
before  a  recent  committee  of  the  House  that  manu- 
facturers to  a  great  extent  had  left  that  town  and  estab- 
lished themselves  successfully  in  the  Rhenish  provinces 
of  Prussia,  because  bread  was  there  only  l£d.,  and  beef 
3Jd.apound;  while  the  corn  monopolists  in  this  country 
i  maintained  the  price  of  the  former  of  those  articles  at 
3d.  and  4d.,  and  the  latter  at  Td.  and  8d.  Twenty-four 
years  had  now  passed  under  the  present  system,  and 
what  advantage  had  the  country  received?  Even 
the  landowners  could  not  come  forward  and  repre- 
sent themselves  as  a  happy,  prosperous,  or  contented 


race.  It  was  impossible  to  open  one  of  the  petitions  and 
reports  which  filled  the  shelves  of  the  library  of  the 
House  without  finding  conclusive  evidence  of  the  perni- 
cious effects  of  these  laws.  The  report  of  the  committee 
which  satin  1821,  only  five  years  after  the  corn  law 
was  passed,  spoke  of  the  great  distress  of  the  agricultural 
body  which  that  Law  was  intended  to  prevent,  and  all 
but  expressed  that  it  was  this  very  law  which  caused  the 
distress.  The  well-being  of  the  farmer  depended  upon 
nothing  so  much  as  upon  steadiness  of  prices ;  but  no 
more  effectual  means  could  be  devised  for  bringing  about 
unsteadiness  of  prices  than  the  corn  laws.  They  pro- 
mised the  former  high  prices,  but  they  gave  him  no 
security  for  them.  They  did  not  guard  him  against  the 
effects  of  differences  of  the  seasons,  against  differences  of 
the  soil  as  between  this  country  and  Ireland,  against 
improvements  in  agriculture,  and  therefore  they  did  not 
take  any  effectual  means  to  secure  the  prices  at  a  fixed 
level.  This  was  the  cause  of  all  the  distress  which  had 
prevailed.  The  farmer  was  induced  by  the  laws  to  specu- 
late upon  the  certainty  of  getting  nearly  twice  as  much 
as  the  actual  price,  and  so  ran  in  debt  to  his  landlord, 
and  was  ultimately  ruined.  Mr.  Villiors  then  exposed 
the  pretence  that  the  welfare  of  the  agricultural  labourer 
was  included  in  the  objects  of  the  supporters  of  these 
laws.  Heaskedthe  House  to  remember  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  labourer  in  1830,  when  nine  out  of  ten  were 
paupers.  Was  he  not  told  then  that  his  labour  was  not 
wanted,  and  was  he  not  charged  in  most  parishes  with 
some  offence  against  the  law  in  breaking  machinery  r 
And  did  honourable  gentlemen  care  for  Uto  labourer  in 
other  matters?  Would  not  the  agricultural  labourers 
rather  desire  to  put  a  stop  to  machinery  than  cry  out  for 
the  oorn  laws  ?  Mr.  Villiors  then  concluded  his  speech  by 
stating  that  "every  friend  of  the  country  should  raise 
his  voice  for  the  establishment  of  commercial  freedom, 
which  was  as  essential  to  our  prosperity  as  the  civil  and 
religious  liberty  for  which  we  struggled  in  former  times. 
We  fought  for  and  won  the  latter ;  and  it  was  now  the 
duty  of  public  men  to  use  their  best  efforts  for  the 
emancipation  of  our  commercial  interests.  They  should 
look  to  the  welfare  of  the  industrious  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, and  enable  them  to  fulfil  the  designs  of  Nature, 
and,  by  the  exchange  of  their  toil  with  their  fellow-men, 
to  obtain  an  adequate  reward  for  their  industry.  He 
would  now  move  that  this  House  resolve  itself  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House  to  considet  the  act  of  the 
0th  of  George  IT.  c.  60,  relating  to  the  importation 
of  corn.  He  had  put  his  motion  in  this  form  to  avoid 
offending  the  prejudices  of  any  person.  He  did  not  ex- 
pect that  members  would  pledge  themselves  to  repeal  the 
corn  laws,  but  he  hoped  that  they  would  admit  that 
the  law  as  it  stood  at  present  was  defective,  and  would 
vote  for  a  committee." 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  that  Sir  William  Holes- 
worth  who  afterwards  became  so  widely  known  for  his 
enlightened  and  successful  efforts  to  reform  our  colonial 
policy,  which  won  for  him  the  title  of  the  liberator  and 
Regenerator  of  the  Colonial  Empire  of  Great  Britain. 
Placed,  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  in  the  j 
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of  great  wealth,  Sir  William  Molasworth  voluntarily 
chose  to  devote  hia  time  to  severe,  abstruse  thought 
and  study.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Bontham 
and  James  Vill  (the  political  economist  and  historian 
of  British  rule  in  India).  It  has  been  remarked  that 
Nature  had  endowed  him  with  a  mind  wanting  in 
that  flexibility  and  dexterity  which  constitute  the 
Parliamentary  gladiator,  and  possessing  neither  quick- 
ness of  apprehension,  nor  brilliancy  of  imagination, 
but  remarkably  clear,  sound,  logical,  and  comprehen- 
sive. No  man  was  more  luminous  in  arrangement, 
more  clear  and  conclusive  in  argument — no  man  com- 
bined and  tempered  more  happily  abstract  theory  with 
practical  good  sense-  -no  man  looked  less  to  the  victory 
of  the  moment,  or  more  to  the  establishment  of  the  truth 
and  the  progress  of  human  enlightenment.  The  elabo- 
rate oore  with  which  he  was  known  to  prepare  his 
speeches  combined  with  certain  natural  defects  of 
manner  and  elocution  to  prevent  his  becoming  a 
popular  orator ;  but  the  weapons  that  he  wielded 
were  weighty,  and  probably  no  one  ever  produced 
much  effect  in  so  few  speeches.  The  moral  nature 
of  the  man  was  a  fitting  counterpart  to  the  intel- 
lectual. Simple,  sincere,  and  straightforward,  without 
fear  and  without  compromise,  no  man's  assertions  carried 
more  weight,  no  man  received  and  deserved  more  entire 
credit  for  consistency  of  principle  and  singleness  of  pur- 
pose. -Sir  William  entered  into  public  life  at  a  very 
early  age.  At  the  first  election  after  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  BUI,  he  was  elected  without  opposition  for  the 
eastern  division  of  Cornwall,  his  native  county,  and  ho 
soon  became  distinguished  as  one  of  the  party  popularly 
known  as  "  philosophical  Radicals,"  of  which  Bontham 
was  the  chief.  In  1637  he  had  been  returned  for  Leeds, 
for  which  borough  he  now  sat  in  Parliament. 

It  was  natural  that  Sir  William  Molosworth  should 
take  a  somewhat  more  abstract  view  of  the  question 
thnn  his  friend  the  mover  of  the  resolution.  Country 
gentlemen  who  held  their  seats  secure  by  virtue  of  terri- 
torial influence  drew  their  hats  over  their  eyes  and 
nodded  while  the  Radical  young  baronet  explained  to 
them  how,  in  his  opinion,  the  tendency  of  the  corn 
laws  was  to  create  discontent,  uneasiness,  and  an  infi- 
nitude of  moral  evils  among  the  great  bulk  of  the  com- 
munity. "  A  nation,"  he  said,  "  was  rich  or  poor, 
powerful  or  weak,  according  to  the  facility  or  difficulty 
with  which  it  obtained  food  for  its  population — accord- 
ing as  a  greater  or  lees  proportion  of  hands  is  employed 
in  raising  subsistence  for  the  whole  society."  He 
pictured  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  landlord's  theory 
should  be  carried  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  so  much 
employment  secured  for  the  agricultural  interest  by 
artificial  limitations  of  the  supply,  that  nearly  the  whole 
population  should  be  absorbed  in  producing  food.  In 
such  a  state  of  society,  he  remarked,  no  individual  could 
possess  any  amount  of  leisure— there  could  be  no  dis- 
posable portion  of  the  population,  fed  by  the  remainder, 
to  be  employed  either  for  the  purposes  of  defence  01 
aggression ;  there  could  be  no  combination  of  labour,  not 
arte,  nor  manufactures  of  any  importance-,'  nor  commerce. 


science.  Far  different  was  the  condition  of  the 
population  in  which  only  a  small  portion  needed  to  bo 
employed  in  procuring  food,  and  where  consequently  a 
large  surplus  was  raised.  That  surplus  was  the  fiind 
out  of  which  the  community  paid  those  who  devoted 
themselves  to  the  different  sciences  or  learned  professions. 
To  that  surplus  we  owed  our  armies  and  navies,  and  the 
means  of  defraying  the  interest  of  our  debt.  To  that 
surplus  we  were  indebted  for  our  crowded  cities,  our 
temples  of  piety,  our  schools  and  colleges  of  education, 
our  halls  of  legislation  and  justice.  These  positions 
seemed  to  him  clearly  to  point  out  the  injurious  effects 
of  the  law  which  restricted  the  importation  of  corn.  A 
labourer  in  England  could  not  obtain  anything  like  as 
much  food  by  tilling  the  soil  as  he  could  obtain  in 
exchange  for  the  products  of  his  manufacturing  indus- 
try. Thus,  the  immediate  effect  of  the  corn  laws  was  to 
augment  tha  proportion  of  labourers  employed  in  grow- 
ing subsistence,  and  to  increase  to  the  same  extent  the 
disposable  population.  The  community  was,  therefore, 
less  rich,  powerful,  and  civilised  than  it  might  be  with 
an  unrestricted  bade  in  corn. 

This  manner  of  putting  the  case,  in  which  the  student 
of  political  economy  will  recognise  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Malthus  and  Dr.  Chalmers,  was  not  very  likely  to  find 
favour  in  tho  ears  of  gentlemen  nursed  in  all  the  conven- 
tional notions  of  the  primary  importance  of  agriculture 
in  a  state — who  garnished  their  speeches  with  allusions 
to  Cincinnatus  and  the  plough,  to  Horace  and  his  Sabine 
farm,  and  interspersed  them  with  quotations  from  the 
"  Georgics."  With  the  more  honest  of  the  territorial 
party,  some  representatives  of  whom  may  still  be  seen  in 
blue  coats  and  gilt  buttons,  and  with  prim  buff  waistcoats, 
sitting  upon  the  benches  of  the  House  of  Commons,  such 
notions  were  closely  allied  with  irreligion  and  moral 
depravity.  The  Marquis  of  Chandos,  that  pew  to  whom 
the  landed  aristocracy  were  indebted  for  the  famous 
Chandos  Clause  in  the  Reform  Bill,  rose  to  reply.  Ho 
told  the  House  that  ho  could  perceive  that  nothing  but 
a  total  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  would  satisfy  honourablo 
members  opposite.  But  he  would  ask,  were  not  the 
manufacturers  protected?  Only  a  few  nights  since 
Government  were  called  on  to  afford  protection  to  tho 
Irish  linen  trade,  and  "  ho  could  not  see  why  the  agricul- 
turist should  not  receive  a  similar  favour."  Tho  speaker 
forgot  that  there  was  a  third  party  to  tho  question 
— the  poor  man,  who  was  deprived  of  cheap  food  and 
clothing,  and  who  could  hardly  bo  consoled  for  being 
starved  by  the  landlords  by  being  told  that  the  legisla- 
ture had  taken  care  to  place  clean  linen  as  far  out  of 
his  reach  as  an  adequate  supply  of  bread  and  meat.  Tho 
noble  lord  contended  that  if  the  corn  laws  were 
repealed,  no  farmer  could  exist,  which  was  probably  true 
enough,  unless  the  landlord  would  reduce  his  rents. 
He  then  reminded  Mr.  Villiers  that  he  had  overlooked 
the  fact  that  "  about  a  year  and  a  half  previously  there 
had  been  a  great  importation  of  foreign  corn,"  but  he 
did  not  mention  that  this  was  subject  to  the  enormous 
duty  imposed  upon  it.  "He  thought  it  would  be  a 
neglect  of  his  duty  to  his  constituents  not  to  claim  for 
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the  farmers  a  continuance  of  that  protection  to  which 
they  were  bo  justly  entitled."  Mr.  C.  Berkeley  (a 
younger  son  of  the  Earl  of  Berkeley],  the  reformer,  and 
advocate  of  the  Ballot,  who  had  promised  to  resign  his 
seat  for  Cheltenham  when  the  majority  of  his  consti- 
tuents should  express  their  dissatisfaction  with  him, 
somewhat  relevantly  remarked  that  he  did  not  think  it 
possible  to  separata  the  agricultural  interest  from  the 
trading  interest  "  He  was  well  aware  that  at  the  last 
election  it  was  attempted  to  raise  a  cry  that  the  Liberal 
Candidates  were  inclined  to  throw  over  the  agricultural 
interests  for  the  sake  of  the  manufacturing  interests; 
but  this  cry  was  raised  for  party  purposes,  as  it  was  im- 
possible for  any  sensible  man  to  entertain  for  a  moment 
the  notion  that  these  interests  were  not  completely 
inseparable." 

The  opinion  of  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  who  followed  this 
speaker,  had  probably  more  weight  with  the  House  than 
that  of  any  other  party  to  the  debate.  Originally  an 
advocate  of  protection,  a  supporter  of  the  corn  laws  in 
1813,  at  which  time  he  had  recommended  a  total  pro- 
hibition until  corn  had  risen  to  80s.  a  quarter,  his 
opponents  professed  to  hear  with  astonishment  the  argu- 
ments which  he  put  forth  that  night,  and  to  hint  that 
his  intimacy  with  Dundee,  for  which  borough  he  had 
sat  since  1833,  had  wrought  a  wonderful  change  in  his 
opinions  on  the  corn  law  question.  The  views  which 
he  set  forth,  however,  wero  simply  those  which  he  had 
advocated  nearly  ten  years  before  in  his  work  on  "  Par- 
liamentary Reform,"  which  wo  have  already  noticed. 
Sir  Henry  had  been  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  1828,  where  the  new  views  which  he  had 
adopted  were  doubtless  materially  strengthened.  In 
1833  he  had  been  appointed  a  momber  of  the  Excise 
Inquiry  Commission,  and  besides  his  best  known  work 
had  published  a  number  of  pamphlets  on  Banking  and 
the  Currency.  He  had  held  the  offico  of  8ecrotary-at- 
War,  which  he  quitted  because  the  Ministry  would  not 
concur  in  his  estimates.  At  that  time  (1838}  under 
Lord  Melbourne,  he  filled  the  offices  of  Paymaster- 
General  of  the  Forces,  and  Treasurer  of  tho  Navy.  Sir 
Henry  told  the  noble  lord  (the  Marquis  of  Chandos) 
that  the  manufacturers  of  the  kingdom  were  themselves 
aware  of  the  impolicy  of  the  restrictive  system  which 
had  so  long  been  enforced,  and  that  a  short  time  since 
he  had  himself  hod  the  honour  of  presenting  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government  a  memorial  from  his  constituents 
who,  although  manufacturers,  saw  the  impolicy  of 
restrictive  laws,  and  particularly  as  applied  to  their  own 
peculiar  branch  of  trade.  He  than  exposed  with  masterly 
logic  thehollowness  of  the  landowner's  pretended  regard 
for  the  interests  of  his  tenants.  The  noble  lord  (he 
continued)  asked  how  the  fanner  was  to  exist  if  he  was 
not  protected  in  the  sale  of  his  produce  P  Now  all  this 
was  a  practical  delusion,  which  kept  out  of  sight  the 
true  character  and  bearing  of  tho  queetion.  He  begged 
meet  distinctly  to  declare  his  opinion  that  there  was 
one  interest  in  tho  country  which  derived  any  advantage 
from  the  corn  laws  but  the  landowner's.  Under  the 
non-leasing  system,  which  almost  universally  prevailed, 


the  farmer  could  derive  but  a  very  small  and  temporary 
interest  from  an  increasing  price  of  corn.  As  long  as 
the  rent  was  proportioned  to  the  average  price,  as  at 
present,  tixe  farmer  could  not  have  any  interest  in  the 
price  of  com,  and  the  landowner  was  the  only  person 
who  profited  by  a  rise.  On  the  other  hand,  whilst 
the  farmer  gained  nothing  by  the  corn  laws,  he  lost 
much  in  the  increased  prices  of  all  the  various  com- 
modities he  had  to  purchase,  and  which  necessarily  kept 
pace  with  that  of  corn.  If  this  point  were  properly 
considered,  tho  farmer  would  see  that  his  true  interest 
in  having  corn  cheap  instead  of  dear.  He 
repeated  that  out  of  the  vast  community  of  this  king- 
mnting  to  24,000,000  souls,  there  were  but  a 
few  hundreds  of  thousands  who  obtained  any  advantage 
from  the  tax  raised  by  means  of  these  corn  laws  upon 
io  prices  of  all  articles  of  consumption. 
The  next  speaker  was  the  Earl  of  Darlington,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  army,  and  a  Conservative,  who  had  op- 
posed the  Reform  Bill  oven  while  his  father,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  supported  it,  "  It  had,"  he  said, 
never  fallen  to  his  lot  to  be  more  astonished  than 
e  was  at  the  speech  of  the  right  honourable  baronet. 
He  had  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  the  arguments 
which  had  been  urged  on  other  occasions  in  favour  of  a 
ipeal  of  this  measure,  and  he  had  heard  no  new  ones 
introduced  in  this  discussion.  Hitherto  they  bad  failed 
ce  any  ono  except  a  few  honourable  members  in 
former  Parliaments,  and  he  had  no  doubt  such  would  be 
tiie  result  iu  tho  present.  He  was  surprised  at  the 
statement  that  the  manufacturers  would  be  glad  if  the 
duty  were  taken  off.  He  had  never  heard  anything  of 
the  kind  from  the  glovers,  shoemakers,  or  other  country 
manufacturers  of  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  Clay,  the  member  for.  the  Tower  Hamlets,  a  re- 
tired merchant  and  ship-owner,  and  an  advanced  re- 
former, called  upon  honourable  gentlemen  to  point  out 
Lgle  manufactured  article  which  was  protected  to 
a  like  degree  with  corn.  He  remarked  that,  bad  as 
all  these  restrictions  were,  the  protective  duty  on  corn 
from  the  protective  duty  on  manufactures,  not 
only  in  its  amount,  but  in  its  nature.  There  was  no 
manufactured  article  in  this  country  protected  by  a  duty 
varying,  like  the  duty  on  corn,  in  proportion  to  the  price 
of  the  article.  It  was  his  intention  to  have  proposed 
the  substitution  of  a  fixed  duty,  but,  in  compliance  with 
the  wishes  of  several  gentlemen  near  him,  he  refrained 
from  proposing  it.  Mr.  Gaily  Knight,  the  member  for 
North  Nottinghamshire,  could  not  deny  the  distress 
which  existed,  but  thought  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
high  price  of  corn.  The  distress  at  Nottingham  he  con- 
sidered to  arise  from  over-production,  or  improvements 
in  machinery,  and  the  monetary  state  of  America ;  but 
Sir  Ronald  Ferguson,  the  member  for  Nottingham,  re- 
minded the  House  that  he  had  recently  presented  a 
petition  from  the  corporation  of  that  town  praying  tor 
total  repeal  as  a  means  of  alleviating  the  distress  which 
prevailed.  Mr.  Durdop,  Mr.  Boohe  (the  member  for 
Cork    county),  and  Mr.  Mark  Philips,  spoke   also  in 
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fiirour  of  the  motion  ;  but  among  those  who  concluded 
the  debate  were  two  members  who  demand  special 
notice,  from  the  conspicuous  part  which  they  played  in 
subsequent  discussions.  Theso  memWs  were  Mr.  Cay- 
ley  and  Mr.  Disraeli.  Mr.  Cayley  said  that  twelve 
years  ago  there  had  been  a  cry  raised  throughout  the 
country  for  a  repeal  of  tho  com  laws,  but  that  that 
cry  had  now  almost  ceased.  And  what  was  the  reason? 
The  people  had  become  more  intelligent,  and  they  were 
not  now  carried  away  by  the  delusions  which  were  then 
afloat  in  regard  to  cheap  bread.  If  they  asked  the 
labouring  classes  now  whether  they  preferred  a  high  or 


Mr.  Disraeli — who,  whatever  may  have  been  his  em- 
barrassment on  first  speaking  in  the  House,  had  by 
this  time  Learnt  to  delivor  with  remarkable  fluency 
the  views  of  the  country  party — said  that  much  had 
been  spoken  of  the  advantage  which  the  British  manu- 
facturers would  derive  from  the  abolition  of  the  com 
laws ;  but  he  conceived  it  to  be  a  delusion  to  suppose 
that,  were  o.  different  state  of  the  law  to  prevail  in  this 
country  with  regard  to  corn,  the  Continent  would  suffer 
England  to  be  the  workshop  of  the  world.  The  real 
question  for  the  House  to  inquire  into  wa3,  whether  or 
not  there  existed  any  good  ground  to  fear  compotitkn. 


BICBAOD  COBDKN,   ESQ., 


low  price  of  corn,  they  would  answer  that  they  wore 
better  off  when  the  price  of  com  was  high,  because  a 
reduction  in  the  price  of  com  was  always  followed  by  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  the  rate  of  wages.  The  rate 
of  wages  was  regulated  by  the  price  of  com,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  the  price  of  corn  increased,  the  rate  of  wages 
was  advanced.  If  the  com  laws  were  repealed,  let  the 
Houso  consider  what  would  be  the  almost  immediate 
effect.  A  large  quantity  of  the  land  of  this  country 
would  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, a  large  portion  of  the  labourers  would  be 
deprived  of  employment.  The  rural  population  would, 
to  a  groat  extent,  be  deprived  of  wages,  and  reduced  to 
the  greatest  misery. 
140.  -New  Brans. 


for  English  industry  at  present  iu  consequence  of  the 
existence  of  the  corn  laws.  He  had  Inquired  of  a  friend, 
who  complained  of  competition  in  Belgium,  in  what  way 
the  people  of  that  country  entered  injuriously  into  com- 
petition with,  the  British  manufacturing  interest ;  and 
his  reply  was,  that  "they  were  doing  a  great  deal  in 
small  noils ; "  and  so  it  appeared  that  all  that  the 
British  manufacturers  had  to  fear  there  was  a  compe- 
tition "  in  small  nails."  He  certainly  was  aware  that  the 
demand  for  British  manufactures  was  declining  in  th<. 
Levant ;  but  if  any  man  were  to  inquire  of  the  mercan- 
tile houses  in  Constantinople  and  Smyrna  the  causo  of 
that  decline,  he  would  lourn  that  it  was  in  no  degree 
owing  to  the  influence  of  the  com  laws.    Tho  English 
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manufacture™,  unfortunately,  fancied  that  all  they 
needed  to  do  'was  to  produce  a  cheap  article ;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  their  cheap  article  was  refused, 
while  an  article  of  a  bettor  kind,  and  displaying  more 
ingenuity  in  the  manufacture,  the  produce  of  other 
countries,  was  preferred.  He  did  not  beliovo  that  the 
com  laws  had  much  effect  in  raising  the  price  of  the 
manufactured  articles  of  this  country.  Their  influence 
on  wages  oonld  not,  he  was  sure,  be  described  by  a 
figure  greater  than  a  fraction.  In  point  of  fact,  it  was 
British  capital  that  enabled  the  manufacturers  of  this 
country  to  compete — in  the  article  of  cotton,  for  instance 
— with  the  people  of  America,  where  wages  were  quite  as 
high  as  in  this  country,  and  with  the  natives  of  India, 
where  the  rate  of  wages  was  the  lowest  m  th*  world. 
How,  then,  had  the  cry  against  the  agriaattutsJ  interest 
been  raised  ?  Whose  interest  was  it  to  have  the  corn 
laws  repealed  ?  It  was  the  interest  solely  of  the  manu- 
facturing capitalist,  who  had  contrived  to  raise  a  large 
party  in  favour  of  that  repeal,  by  the  spurious  pretext 
that  it  would  lead  to  a  reduction  of  mts,  and  by 
obtaining  the  co-operation  of  a  section  in  this  country 
who  were  hostile  to  a  political  system  based  on  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  landed  interest.  He  trusted  that 
the  House  would  prove  to  the  country,  by  the  calm- 
ness of  the  present  debate,  that  honourable  members, 
on  both  sides  of  the  House,  came  to  the  consider  uuem  of 
the  question  of  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  ftiHy  im- 
pressed with  its  deep  importanoe  to  all  dams  of  the 
people. 

Scarcely  any  excitement  was  ewued  by  this  discus- 
sion. It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  warded  rather  as  an 
exercise  in  political  speaking  of  soms  who  viewed  the 
matter  in  a  philosophic,  rather  than  tn  a  practical  light, 
and  who  had  no  real  expectation  of  success.  Only 
one  of  the  Ministers  was  presemt  during  a  debate 
which  was  destined,  in  its  annual  re-appearance, 
to  become  so  formidable  to  the  party  of  mo—pory; 
and  this  Minister,  it  was  remarked  by  one  speaker, 
appeared  to  be  taking  "  h»  evening  siesta,"  doubtless 
"  owing  to  weariness  induced  by  hi*  close  attention  to 
official  duties  " — a  remark  which  elicited  load  laughter. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  slumber  of  tho 
Minister  was  no  unfit  representation  of  the  want  of 
faith  in  com  law  repeal  which  existed  out  of  doors. 
It  was  certain  that  nothing  but  pressure  from  without 
oonld  obtain  even  a  modification  of  those  laws  in  the 
teeth  of  the  all-powerful  arietocTacy  and  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Commons  ;  but  as  yet  tho  conntry  took 
little  part  in  the  great  question  of  the  final  emancipation 
of  British  industry.  For  a  repeal  of  the  poor  laws 
there  had  been  presented  to  the  House  not  less  than 
235  petitions,  with  190,000  signatures.  The  agitation— 
chiefly  supported  by  the  Timtt  newspaper  and  a  fow 
socialistic  reformers,  like  Mr.  Fielden,  against  tho  law 
which,  harsh  as  it  seemed,  was  at  bottom  a  really  wise 
and  hnmano  measure  for  raising  the  people  from  that 
condition  of  acquiescence  in  misery  and  degradation 
to  which  the  bad  legislation  of  post  years  had  so  power- 
fully contributed  to  reduce  them — had  assumed  formi- 


dable dimensions,  and  stirred  the  country  in  every  part ; 
while  for  a  repeal  of  the  law  which  in  every  way  de- 
pressed the  energies  of  the  people,  only  a  Jew  petitions, 
bearing  at  most  about  24,000  signatures,  had  been 
presented.  The  debate  on  Mr.  Tilliers'  motion  was 
passed  over  without  comment  by  the  Tones.  But  the 
final  movement  for  the  destruction  of  the  landlords' 
monopoly  dates  from  that  year.  The  distress  was 
increasing,  and  the  men  who  were  really  watchful  for 
tho  people's  interests  were  already  combining  for  a 
more  extensive  and  vigorous  political  movement  than 
had  boon  seen  since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act; 
while,  as  we  have  seen,  the  class  of  operatives  who  wero 
ssrffaring  most  by  the  general  distress — the  weavers — 
wen  fkUy  alive  to  the  true  causes  of  that  depression  of 
trade  and.  high  price  of  food  which  had  so  much  to  do> 
with  the  misery  of  the  people. 


CHAPTER  LIT. 
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WmXLx  the  landed  interest  were  thus  showing  their 
detarmination  to  maintain,  at  all  hazards,  the  laws  for 
preventing  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  a  spirit  of 
opposition  had  been  growing  up  in  the  large  manufactur- 
ing towns  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  which,  though 
only  partially  shared  in  by  the  working  classes,  was 
already  significant  of  the  approaching  downfall  of  the 
system  of  monopoly.  The  first  use  nmde  by  Manchester 
of  its  constitution  as  a  political  borough  by  the  Reform 
Act  was  to  send  to  Parliament  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson 
and  Mr.  Mark  Phillips,  two  members  long  conspicuous 
in  the  House  for  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  they 
supported  the  principles  of  free  trade.  The  Manchester 
newspapers  generally  advocated  the  same  views ;  and 
Manchester  became  regarded  as  the  centre  of  the  Anti- 
Corn  Law  agitation.  No  organised  mevement,  however. 
had  yet  been  attempted.  A  series  of  good  harvests  from 
1832  to  1833  rendered  it  extremely  difficult 'to  arouse 
public  attention  to  the  injustice  which  the  bread  law  in- 
variably inflicted  under  less  favourable  circumstances. 
Nevertheless,  the  effort  was  made.    In  January,  1834, 
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a  meeting  of  merchants  and  manufacturer  was  held  in 
the  Manchester  Exchange  Committee -room,  to  consider 
how  the  cause  of  Corn  Law  repeal  was  to  be  forwarded, 
at  which  some  powerful  speeches  were  delivered  by  the 
members  for  the  borough  and  other  speakers  of  influence. 
A  committee  was  appointed,  which  timidly  endeavoured 
to  avoid  the  appearance  of  a  political  agitation,  and 
finally  ended  by  doing  nothing.  Trade  was  not  suffer- 
ing from  any  particular  depression,  employment  could 
be  found,  and  food  was  comparatively  cheap.  On  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament  in  that  year  by  the  new  Tory 
administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Manchester  again 
returned  the  two  free  trade  candidates  in  the  face  of  the 
efforts  of  an  unprogressive  ministry  to  substitute  its  own 
candidate.  The  Peel  administration  were  soon  driven 
from  office,  and  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  was  again  returned 
for  Manchester,  and  became  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  haying  first  stipulated 
that  he  should  be  free  to  speak  and  Tote  against  the 
corn  laws.  "It  was  something,"  says  Mr.  Prentice, 
"that  Manchester  compelled  this  concession  from  col- 
leagues far  behind  its  member  in  the  comprehension  of  a 
principle  and  boldness  in  giving  it  expression — some- 
thing that  Manchester,  from  the  period  of  its  en- 
franchisement to  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  always 
■sent  representatives  to  protest  against  the  landlords' 
monopoly." 

It  was  evident  that,  when  the  year  of  bad  harvests  and 
dear  food  should  come,  the  cry  of  the  people  against  the 
bread  tax  would  be  loudest  in  this  great  focus  of  manu- 
facturing industry.  At  the  beginning  of  1836,  the  price 
of  wheat  reached  £1  16s.  the  imperial  quarter,  the 
lowest  point  of  depression  which  it  had  touched  for  some 
years.  The  cry  of  agricultural  distress  was  immediately 
raised,  and  committees  wove  appointed  by  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  early  in  the  session  of  1 836  to  inquire  into 
the  subject ;  but  the  tenor  of  the  information  obtained 
did  not  bear  out  the  views  of  the  agricultural  party. 
Indeed,  it  was  found  that  so  far  from  there  being  a  de- 
cline, there  hod  been  an  extension  and  improvement  of 
cultivation  and  an  increase  of  produce ;  and  that  so  far 
from  the  agricultural  labourer  being  in  more  than  usual 
distress,  his  circumstances  had  greatly  improved,  his 
wages  not  having  been  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  fall 
in  the  prices  of  necessaries.  Trade,  too,  was  enjoying 
one  of  those  intervals  of  comparative  prosperity  in  which 
the  periodical  visitation  of  hard  times  is  naturally  for- 
gotten by  the  bulk  of  the  people.  "  In  Manchester," 
iays  the  writer  just  quoted,  "  I  had  the  gratification  of 
again  seeing  the  working  man  on  a  Saturday  night 
helping  his  wife  to  carry  home  the  heavy  basket.  There 
was  no  need  for  statistical  tables  to  show  that  there  was 
a  great  additional  consumption  of  necessaries  and  com- 
forts. The  mot  spoke  out  in  the  manifest  improvement 
in  the  appearance  of  the  multitudes,  now  well  dressed, 
and  presenting  undeniable  proofs  that  they  were  well-fed. 
1  asked  my  foreman  how  the  compositors  in  my  office, 
whose  wages  had  been  the  same  sum  weekly  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  wots  expending  what  they  saved  front  the 
low  price  of  food ;  and  he  said  it  was  astonishing  to  ^ 


how  much  they  were  laying  out  on  good  clothes  and 
good  furniture,  besides  what  tfiey  were  laying  by  for  a 
future  provision.  And  now  again  came  the  question 
from  some — 'Why  should  it  not  always  be  thus ':  If  a 
good  harvest  in  England  was  productive  of  all  this 
comfort,  why  should  not  the  people  of  England  have  the 
advantage  of  a  good  harvest  anywhere  else  ?  But  then 
again  came  the  question  from  others.  Why  should  we 
agitate  for  cheap  food,  when  wheat  is  only  4s.  6d.  a 
bushel  ?"*  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  leaders  of  tho 
Manchester  free  traders  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  a 
hearing  at  such  a  time.  But  the  tide  was  about  to  turn. 
The  harvest  of  1336  showed  a  considerable  falling  off 
compared  with  that  of  previous  years.  Wheat  rose 
70  per  cent,  higher  than  the  prices  of  the  previous  year. 
Some  heavy  failures  occurred  in  London,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  Olasgow ;  and  in  the  following  April 
many  of  the  Lancashire  factories  were  working  only  four 
days  a  week,  and  some  thousands  of  hand-loom  weavers 
were  discharged.  Towards  the  end  of  the  previous  year, 
an  association  for  agitation  against  the  corn  laws  had 
been  formed  in  London,  comprising  twenty-two  members 
of  Parliament,  and  a  number  of  manufacturers  and 
gentlemen  of  Manchester,  Sheffield,  Leeds,  Liverpool, 
and  Glasgow.  The  body,  however,  was  not  representa- 
tive, and  did  no  more  than  contribute  to  keep  public 
attention  directed  to  the  subject.  The  crop  of  1837  was 
also  inferior  to  that  of  previous  abundant  years,  but 
wheat  fell  again  from  61s.  9d.  to  53s.  Then  came  tho 
severe  winter  of  1837-8,  and  again  the  unhappy  depen- 
dents upon  weekly  wages  found  the  price  of  bread  more 
than  double  what  it  had  been  two  years  before.  The 
distress  was  now  general,  and  the  time  for  movement 
had  arrived. 

The  determined  opposition  of  the  landed  interest  in 
Parliament  to  all  changes,  however  slight,  in  the  laws 
for  maintaining  the  price  of  food,  may  be  said  to  have 
reached  its  height  in  the  debate  of  the  9th  of  May,  1333, 
on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  for  permitting  the 
grinding  of  wheat  in  bond  for  foreign  export.  At  that 
time  British  shipowners  were  in  the  habit  of  obtaining 
their  supplies  of  food  for  tho  consumption  of  their  crews 

foreign  ports.  As  none  of  that  food  need  be  brought 
into  the  country,  and  the  captains  aud  owners  worn 
necessarily  free  to  buy  where  they  pleased,  it  was  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  they  would  supply  their  vessels 
with  the  heavily  taxed  articles  of  their  own  country. 
They  must  clearly  be  permitted  to  take  the  corn  they 
wanted  out  of  bond  free  of  duty,  or  must  continue  to  be 
driven  to  seek  supplies  elsewhere.  This,  in  fact,  was 
conceded  as  far  as  corn  was  concerned,  but  the  ships  hod 
means  of  grinding  wheat  "into  flour,  or  converting 
it  into  biscuit.  It  was  shown  that  to  relax  the  law 
slightly  in  this  respect  could  lead  to  no  possible  loss  to 
the  landlord,  would  obviate  the  prevailing  wasteful  and 
circuitous  system  of  obtaining  stores  from  abroad,  and 
would,  besides,  give  employment  to  a  great  number  of 
persons  in  our  chief  sea-porta.    The  projeot  appeared  so 
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harmless  that  the  first  reading  of  the  hill  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  127  to  92.  The  landowners,  however, 
quickly  took  alarm.  They  dreaded  all  change,  however 
trifling ;  and  suggested  that  flour  or  biscuits  might  be 
more  easy  to  smuggle  than  grain,  and  that  the  change 
might  lead  to  a  fraudulent  importation  of  food  to  the 
injury  of  their  own  monopoly.  These  ideas  rapidly 
spread  in  the  agricultural  districts.  Petitions  against  the 
bill  began  to  pour  in  from  Buckinghamshire,  where  the 
Marquis  of  Chandos,  who  presented  them,  had  been 
holding  excited  meetings ;  and  when  Colonel  Beale  rose 
to  move  the  second  reading,  it  was  manifest  that  the  bill 
was  doomed.  In  vain  it  woe  pointed  out  that  the  bill 
provided  that  all  flour  so  made  should  be  absolutely 
exported  within  two  months  after  being  ground.  The 
Marquis  of  Chandos,  who  led  the  opposition,  told  the 
House  that  he  had  no  doubt  the  bill  would  afford  a  great 
advantage  to  the  commercial,  at  the  expense  of  the  agri- 
cultural interest;  that  at  the  present  moment  the 
agriculturists  were  enjoying  a  little  relief  from  the  long 
period  of  distress  undar  which  they  Buffered,  which 
referred,  of  course,  to  the  high  prise  of  bread,  by  which 
the  agriculturists  were  then  so  largely  profiting,  and 
added  that  "  the  only  wish  of  the  farmers  was  that  the 
House  would  not  interfere  with  them."  Another  repre- 
sentative of  this  party  declared  "that  the  last  dying 
speech  of  the  free  traders  in  corn  "  had  been  made  in  a 
recent  speech  of  Mir.  Clay.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that 
Sir  Bobert  Feel  was  among  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
speakers  on  this  side. 

Sir  James  Graham  followed  with  a  speech  against 
the  bill.  The  free  traders  had  nothing  to  oppose  to 
the  numerical  strength  of  thoir  opponents,  but  a 
solemn  warning  of  the  danger  and  folly  of  the  coarse 
which  they  were  pursuing.  Mr.  Brathertou  and  Mr. 
Villiers  avowed  that  they  regarded  the  rejection  of  the 
bill  as  even  to  be  desired,  because  tending  "  to  hasten 
the  downfall  of  the  wicked  corn  laws."  So  little  did  their 
party  concur  in  the  view  that  the  "  lost  dying  speech  " 
of  the  free  traders  in  corn  had  been  spsken,  that  they 
looked  forward  to  their  defeat  that  night  as  the  signal 
for  the  people  to  arouse.  Mr.  YiUiers  concluded  his 
speech  with  the  remarkable  words,  "  If  the  measure  be 
carried,  it  will  open  to  our  trade  a  new  channel  for  profit 
and  employment;  but  if  it  be  rejected,  it  will,  perhaps, 
be  still  more  useful.  This  is  just  what  is  now  required. 
■What  is  most  wanted  is  some  practical  illustration  of  the 
working  of  the  corn  laws  and  the  spirit  of  those  who 
maintain  them ;  something  to  strike  the  imagination — 
something  to  arouse  those  who  had  too  long  kissed  the 
rod  which  had  scourged  them.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  good 
sign.  All  great  changes  are  preceded  by  some  wanton 
act  of  the  power  which  was  complained  of  and  attacked. 
I  regard  it  as  the  East  Betford  of  the  corn  laws.  Toreject 
this  measure  would  be  like  that  preliminary  folly  which 
characterised  those  whom  Heaven  hod  marked  as  its 
victims."  The  warning  was  received  with  "  laughter 
and  load  cries  of  divide ; "  and  the  bill  was  finally 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  200  to  150. 

A  few  months,  however,  began  to  show  the  truth 


of  theso  words.  While  the  landlords  were  foolishly 
consoling  themselves  with  the  belief  that  the  opposition 
to  the  corn  laws  was  dead,  a  movement  was  com- 
mencing which  was  destined  to  force  this  question 
upon  the  Government,  ae  the  one  great  question  of 
the  day.  The  Manchester  newspapers,  in  comment- 
ing upon  the  debate,  regarded  it  rather  as  a  sign 
of  the  necessity  for  further  reform  in  the  representation 
of  the  people,  than  as  a  signal  for  an  extensive  move- 
ment against  the  monopoly  system.  Elsewhere  the  com 
laws  had  only  partially  been  adopted  as  a  rallying  cry  of 
Beformera ;  and  the  Chartists  and  extreme  Badicals  still 
looked  coldly  on  what  they  were  told  was  merely  an 
employers'  question :  indeed,  in  many  instances,  the 
Chartists  openly  avowed  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
landlords. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  debate  on  Colonel  Scale's 
motion,  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  a  nobleman  who  hod  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  enlightened  views  on  this  question, 
presented  a  petition  from,  a  great  number  of  inhabitants 
of  Glasgow  against  the  corn  laws.  "The  debate  tha; 
ensued,"  remarks  the  Manchester  Time*  of  July  7th,  1838, 
"  was  inmost  respects  just  of  the  character  which  always 
marks  the  treatment  of  a  question  affecting  the  profits  of 
that  House — of  com  dealers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  com- 
fortable subsistence  of  twenty-six  millions  of  people  on 
the  other.  We  thought,  however,  we  discovered  some 
symptoms  of  fear,  if  not  of  repentanoe,  on  the  part  of  ene 
or  two  of  the  titled  monopolists  who  spoke  on  the  occa- 
sion. Apprehensions  of  short  harvests,  dear  bread,  and 
a  probable  famine,  floated  across  their  brains,  and  found 
utterance  in  some  warning  prognostications  as  to  tho 
effect  of  such  accidents  upon  the  fate  of  the  question 
then  under  discussion.  Their  lordships  are  right;  a  wet 
July  might  come,  August  might  find  the  country  with 
scarcely  a  month's  consumption  of  corn  on  hand,  and 
the  ports  of  Continental  Europe  drained  for  the  supply  of 
the  United  States.  We  ore  now  entirely  dependent  en 
the  still  ungathered  harvest  for  preservation  against 
greater  misery  than  ever  afflicted  a  civilised  community. 
To  the  corn  laws  it  is  owing  that  no  sacks  of  wheat  or 
other  grain  are  filling  the  granaries  of  our  own  capitalists, 
or  awaiting  their  orders  in  the  stores  of  Hamburg  or 
Odessa ;  and  should  starvation  stalk  through  the  land, 
every  additional  death  will  bo  attributed  to  those  laws." 

It  was  in  the  course  of  this  discussion  that  Lord  Mel- 
bourne uttered  a  remarkable  declaration  of  the  policy  of 
the  Ministry.  Ho  believed,  he  said,  that  the  com  lavs 
had  acted  well  for  the  interests  of  all  parties;  and  holilini: 
these  opinions,  he  certainly  would  not  attempt  to  alter 
the  system  which  had  been  established,  nor  would  ho 
ever  introduce  any  new  system  of  com  laws  founded  on 
a  different  principle  from  the  present,  units*  a  dteid<-' 
opinion  wot  rrprtesrd  on  the  subject  by  a  large  majority  ej 
the  people.  It  was  probably  far  from  the  thought  of  the 
Minister  who  once  declared  it  madness  to  interfere 
with  these  laws,  and  who  regarded  the  theories  of 
political  economists  generally  with  aversion,  to  recom- 
mend a  general  Anti- Cora -Law  agitation;  buthiswards 
served  at  least  to  remind  Reformers  that  no  relief  could 
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bo  expected  from  Parliament  until  an  overwhelming 
forco  of  public  opinion  should  be  directed  to  the  subject. 

The  Ministerial  challenge  was  not  long  in  finding  a 
body  of  men  able  and  willing  to  take  it  up,  with  a 
spirit  determined  to  overcome  all  obstacles.  Before  the 
end  of  August,  wheat  bad  attained  tho  price  of  £3  17s. 
the  quarter — more  than  double  the  price  of  the  same 
period  in  1835.  On  the  10th  of  September,  Dr.  Bowring 
was  invited  to  a  public  dinner  at  Manchester,  on  bis  way 
from  Liverpool  to  Blackburn.  He  had  recently  returned 
from  a  mission  to  promote  more  free  commercial  inter- 
course with  some  foreign  countries!;  and  he  gave  to  the 
Manchester  people  on  eloquent  account  of  the  mischiefs 
which  he  hod  found  everywhere  traceable  to  our  absurd 
Custom  House  laws.  He  showed  how  he  had  found  the 
Hungarian  nobles  on  the  Danube  ceasing  to  produce 
corn  for  the  English  market,  and  turning  their  capital  to 
manufacturing  those  articles  with  which  England,  under 
a  better  system  of  international  exchange,  might  have 
supplied  them.  He  illustrated  the  folly  of  the  fear  of 
being  reduced  to  what  the  Duke  of  Wellington  hod  called 
the  humiliating  necessity  of  depending  upon  foreign 
lands  for  a  supply  of  food  by  the  cose  of  Holland— a 
country  entirely  dependent  upon  foreign  trade,  and  yet 
ono  in  which  the  granaries  were  always  well  filled,  and 
whore  the  people  knew  at  all  times  the  real  rate  of 
wages,  because,  with,  a  very  slight  alteration  in  price, 
they  could  always  estimate  what  the  quartern  loaf  would 
cost  them  and  their  families.  He  showed  the  meeting 
the  wonderful  results  of  tho  enlightened  policy  of  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt,  who  hod  been  converted  to  free-trade 
principles,  declaring  that  he  "  thought  it  better  to  let 
corn  como  in  and  go  out  of  tho  ports  without  any  duty 
whatever."  Mr.  Hadfield,  ono  of  the  speakers  on 
memorable  occasion,  reminded  bis  hearers  that,  although 
this  law  had  been  passed  in  the  days  of  Toryism,  against 
the  will  of  the  country,  while  petitions  signed  by  mil- 
lions were  being  presented  against  it,  and  when  Lord 
Goderich  had  his  house  burnt  over  his  head  by  an  assem- 
blage of  Anti-Corn-Law  rioters,  no  simultaneous  popular 
effort  had  from  that  time  to  this  been  mode  to  overturn  it 
It  was  time,  he  said,  "  to  unite  heart  and  hand  on  this 
question,  and  challenge  the  whole  country  to  put  their 
shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  get  rid  of  a  system  alike 
offensive  to  the  law's  of  God  and  man."  This  appeal 
excited  tho  enthusiasm  of  the  company,  which  was  still 
fnrthor  aroused  when  another  speaker,  Mr.  Howie,  said 
that  what  bad  just  fallen  from  the  chairman  reminded 
him  that  they  had  at  Manchester  no  Anti-Corn-Law 
Association.  He  should  propose  that  the  present  company 
at  once  form  themselves  into  sneh  an  association,  and 
though  few  in  number,  bo  the  rolling  stone  that  should 
gather  strength  in  its  progress.  Tho  proposition  was 
considered  by  the  company,  and  it  was  agreed  that  tho 
meeting  should  form  a  committee  to  establish  such  an 
association,' and  meet  on  the  following  Monday. 

The  desultory  opposition  to  the  bread  tax  of  the  Man- 
chester Chamber  of  Commerce — a  body  which  hod  only 
presented  one  petition  on  the  subject  in  seven  years — 
?as  no  longer  sufficient  to  represent  the  feeling  of  that 


great  centre  of  industry.  "  Seven  men,"  says  Frederic 
Baatiat,  the  eminent  French  economist,  "united  them- 
selves in  the  month  of  October,  1838,  and  with  that 
manly  determination  which  characterises  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  they  resolved  to  overturn  every  monopoly 
by  legal  means,  and  accomplish,  without  disturbance, 
without  effusion  of  blood,  with  the  power  only  of  opinion, 
a  revolution  as  profound,  perhaps  more  profound, 
than  that  which  our  fathers  worked  to  effect  in  1788." 
Tho  names  of  those  seven  numbers  are  now  scarcely 
remembered  out  of  Manchester,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Archibald  Prentice,  the  historian  of  the  League, 
whose  newspaper,  the  Manchester  Timet,  hod  fought  with 
considerable  talent,  and  with  inexhaustible  energy  on 
the  Bide  of  all  the  great  reforms  of  this  important  period 
in  our  history.  In  that  newspaper  for  the  13th  of 
October,  a  list  of  tho  Provisional  Committee  of  a  now 
Anti-Corn-Law  Association  was  for  the  first  time  pub- 
lished. It  comprised  thirty-seven  names,  chiefly  of 
Manchester  manufacturers,  and  ended  with  the  modest 
note  that,  "  Subscriptions,  5s.  each,  would  be  received 
by  the  members  of  that  committee."  Such  was  the 
simple  origin  of  that  vast  movement  which,  a  few  years 
later,  compelled  the  very  chiefs  of  the  landowners'  party 
in  Parliament  to  become  the  instruments  for  carrying 
out  measures  more  sweeping  than  even  the  most  ardent 
free-traders  had  regarded  as  possible.  But  men  of  in- 
fluence were  beginning  to  join  tho  movement.  The  list 
of  the  Provisional  Committee  contained,  at  least,  one 
name  which  afterwards  became  famous — that  of  Mr. 
John  Bright.  Three  of  them  subsequently  became 
members  of  Parliament,  and  another,  Mr.  Qeorge 
Wilson,  was  afterwards  known  as  the  permanent  chair- 
man of  the  League. 

The  name  of  the  leader  of  the  new  movement,  how- 
ever, hod  not  yet  been  added  to  the  list,  Mr.  Bright, 
whose  residence  was  at  Rochdale,  had  not  begun  to  givo 
personal  aid  to  the  cause,  and  was  scarcely  known  oat 
of  his  native  town,  where  his  efforts  to  improve  the 
moral  and  social  condition  of  the  working  classes  bad, 
however,  long  mode  hiai  conspicuous  among  his  fellow- 
townsmen.  The  name  of  Richard  Cob  don,  which 
appears  in  the  additional  list  of  the  committee  published 
a  short  time  afterwards,  was  one  more  familiar  in  Man- 
chester ears.  Mr.  Cobden  was  the  son  of  a  yeoman  at 
Midhnrst,  in  Sussex,  who  possessed  a  small  property  in 
that  neighbourhood,  which  be  cultivated  till  his  death. 
The  father  was,  however,  not  prosperous,  and  the  son, 
we  believe,  owed  bis  education  to  the  kindness  of  a 
Chichester  gentleman,  a  friend  of  his  family.  At  on 
early  age  he  was  sent  to  London,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  employed  in  a  warehouse  in  the  City.  From 
this  position  be  was  promoted  to  travel  for  the  firm 
in  whose  service  he  was,  and  thus  obtained  some 
knowledge  of  Lancashire  trade.  Some  time  afterwords 
he  found  opportunities  of  starting  in  business  with  some 
fellow-clerks  as  calico  printers  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Clitheroe.  The  business  prospered,  and  Mr.  Cobden 
settled  in  Manchester,  where  he  soon  bogan  to  interest 
himself  in  local  affairs.    At  that  time  the  local  govern- 
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inent  of  Manchester  was  in  the  hands  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  being  governed  by  a.  borough  reeve,  constables, 
and  others  elected  at  tho  lord  of  the  manor's  court  leet, 
exactly  as  it  had  been  in  tho  anciont  timea  when  Man- 
chaster  consisted  of  ten  streets  and  Salford  of  three ;  and 
Mr.  Cobden  was  one  of  thoso  who  were  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  overturning  this  absurd  system,  and  obtaining 
the  municipal  charter,  which  was  at  last  conceded,  after 
much  opposition.  He  had  already  become  known  as  a 
political  writer,  profossing  generally- the  views  on  trade, 
commerce,  and  international  relations  of  tho  liberal 
school  of  political  economists. 

In  1835  thero  had  been  scut  to  the  editor  of  the 
Jfuncheeter  Timet,  for  publication  in  that  paper,  some 
admirably  written  letters.  They  contained  no  internal 
evidence  to  guide  in  guessing  as  to  who  might  be  the 
writer ;  and  the  editor  concluded  that  there  was  some 
man  amongst  them  who,  if  he  held  a  station  that  would 
enable  him  to  toko  a  part  in  public  affairs,  would  exert 
a  widely  beneficial  influence.  "He  might,"  says  Mr. 
Prentice,  in  his  Interesting  narrative  of  this  incident, 
"  be'  some  young  man  in  a  warehouse  who  had  thought 
deeply  on  political  economy,  and  its  practical  applica- 
tion in  our  commercial  policy,  who  might  not  be  soon  in 
a  position  to  come  before  the  public  as  an  influential 
teacher ;  but  we  had,  I  hod  no  doubt,  somewhere 
amongst  us,  perhaps  sitting  solitary  after  his  day's  work 
in  some  obscure  apartment,  like  Adam  Smith  in  his 
quiet  closet  at  Kirkaldy,  one  inwardly  and  quietly  con- 
scious of  bis  power,  but  patiently  biding  his  time,  to 
popularise  the  doctrines  Bet  forth  in  the  '  Wealth  of 
Nations, '  and  to  make  the  multitude  think  as  the  philo- 
sopher had  thought,  and  to  act  upon  their  convictions. 
I  told  many  that  a  now  man  had  come,  and  the  question 
waa  often  put  amongst  my  friends — '  Who  is  he  P '  In 
the  course  of  that  year,  a  pamphlet,  published  by  Bidg- 
way,  under  the  title,  '  England,  Ireland,  and  America,' 
was  put  into  my  hand  by  a  friend,  inscribed  '  From  the 
author,'  and  I  instantly  recognised  the  handwriting  of 
my  unknown — much  by  mo  desired  to  bo  known — 
correspondent;  and  I  was  greatly  gratified  when  I 
learned  that  Mr.  Cobden,  tho  author  of  the  pamphlet, 
desired  to  meet  me  at  my  friend's  house.  I  went  with 
something  of  tho  same  kind  of  feelings  which  I  had 
experienced  when  I  first,  four  years  before,  went  to  visit 
Jeremy  Bentham,  the  father  of  the  practical  free 
traders ;  nor  was  I  disappointed,  except  in  one  respect. 
I  found  a  man  who  could  enlighten  by  his  knowledge, 
counsel  by  his  prudence,  and  conciliate  by  his  temper 
and  manners  ;  and  who,  if  ho  found  his  way  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  would  secure  its  respectful  atten- 
tion ;  but  I  had  been  an  actor  amongst  men  who,  from 
1S12  to  1832,  had  fought  in  tho  rough  battlo  for  parlia- 
mentary reform,  and  I  missed  in  tho  unassuming 
gentleman  before  mo,  not  the  onergy,  but  tho  apparent 
hardihood  and  dash  which  I  had,  forgetting  tho  change 
of.  times,  believed  to  be  requisites  to  the  success  of  a 
popular  leader." 

Mr.  Cobden  also  published  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"Bustrfa;  by  a  Manchester  Manufacturer."    In  1837  he 


mode  a  journey  through  France,  Belgium,  and  Switzer- 
land; and  in  1838  travelled  through  Germany.  Itw.L.- 
on  his  return  from  tho  latter  tour  that  he  joined  the 
movement  which  ho  found  preparing  against  tho  system 
of  which  the  "  Manchester  manufacturer"  had,  like  Dr. 
Bowring,  been  observing  the  effects  in  limiting  our  foreign 
trade.  But  the  association  were  not  long  in  finding  in  the 
energy  and  resources  of  this  remarkable  man  their  best 
support  The  committee  saw  clearly  that  there  could  bo 
no  hope  for  tho  success  of  their  movement,  if  they  could 
not  succeed  in  enlightening  the  body  of  tho  people  on 
the  nature  and  effects  of  the  laws  which  they  were  seek- 
ing to  overture.  One  of  their  first  acts,  therefore,  wj; 
to  begin  a  system  of  political  education  for  the  people. 

In  September,  183S,  a  stronger  had  engaged  a  theatre 
in  Bolton,  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  the  com  laws.  TL" 
audience,  which  were  admitted  by  payment  at  tin- 
doors,  were  numerous ;  but  it  turned  out  that  tho  lecturer 
was  so  ill  prepared  for  his  task  as  altogether  to  break 
down  in  it.  Tho  assemblage  was  about  to  end  in  a  riot, 
when  a  young  medical  student  named  Faulton  rushed 
onto  the  platform,  at  the  request  of  the  mayor  and  other 
friends,  to  address  the  people.  His  plea  to  he  heard  foi 
a  few  moments  was  met  with  loud  cries  of  "  hear,  hear" 
and  "go  on."  An  address  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  created 
a  wish  that  ho  should  be  heard  again.  The  penplo 
recovered  their  good  humour,  and  the  improvised  lecturer 
ended  by  promising  to  open  the  theatre*  without  a  pricw 
of  admission  on  that  day  week,  when  a  lecture  oa  £.' 
corn  laws  would  be  delivered,  a  promise  which,  ta 
(he  present,  satisfied  the  audience.  The  young  speaker 
possessed  considerable  eloquence  ami  general  knowledpr , 
and  some  manufacturers  of  Bolton,  his  Mends,  assisted 
him  in  collecting  facts.  Thus  aided,  ho  prepared  and 
delivered  his  first  lecture.  The  result  clearly  showed 
how  tho  people  might  bo  reached,  and  how  mistake:* 
were  those  who  thought  that  no  interest  could  bo  excite«i 
on  this  subject.  The  lecture  was  received  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  was  reported  in  tho  newspapers. 

Tho  now  association  were  not  long  in  inviting  JL-. 
Paulton  to  deliver  two  lectures  in  tho  Corn  Exchange. 
Manchester.  Tho  lectures  wore  attended  by  a  crevdol 
audience,  who  received  with  enthusiasm  tho  speaker 
quotation  from  Lord  Byron's  "  Ago  of  Bronze :  "— 

"  For  whil  wore  nil  thoia  loaded  patiiota  bom  ? 


They  roared,  laay  dlnau,  Ihey  dranlt,  they  MM  lbay  mnol 

To  die  far  EnilMd.    Why,  than,  U»o  for  real  1 

And  «B  lhay  aot  repay  thi  trtuutw  leal! 

No  1     Down  wIlli  eTHythbt,  ud  op  with  real 

Their  lead,  111,  health,  waalth,  Joy,  oi  dlaean'ant, 

Being,  end,  alto,  religion— rent,  rant,  rent!  ■' 

The  eloquent  young  lecturer  soon  re-appeared  in  tho 
magnificent  Town  Hall  of  Birmingham,  and  continue!! 
to  carry  tidings  of  tho  new  association  for  giving  un- 
taxedfood  and  employment  to  the  people  of  all  the  greiit 
manufacturing  towns.  The  objects  of  the  association 
were  now  declared  to  be  to  form  a  fund  for  diffusing  in- 
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formation,  either  by  lecture  or  pamphlet,  to  defray  the 
expense  of  petitioning,  and,  above  all,  to  create 
organisation  to  bring  numbers  together  in  such  force 
and  with  such  energy  of  purpose  as  to  secure  the  great 
object — the  complete  freedom  of  trade — by  the  destruc- 
tion, not  only  of  the  corn  monopoly,  but  of  all  the  other 
monopolies  which  hang  upon  this  monster  grievance. 

The  sluggish  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  length  began  to 
feel  the  pressure  of  tho  moroment.  Tho  bulk  of  the 
members  were  still  timid,  but  Mr.  Cobden  urged  them  to 
action  in  a  speech  abounding  with  familiar  and  forcible 
illustration.  Why,  he  asked,  were  the  incendiaries,  of 
which  the  papers  told  them,  enabled  to  got  up  their  torch- 
light meetings  ?  People  do  not  quit  comfortable  homes, 
containing  good  beds,  and  furniture,  and  tables  with 
something  to  spread  upon  them,  to  attend  out-of-door 
night  meetings.  There  were  causes  for  those  evils,  and 
it  behoved  them  to  represent  strongly  what  those  causes 
were,  and  to  warn  the  legislature  of  the  dangers  which 
were  hanging  over  them.  Surely  it  behoved  them  to 
read  the  signs  of  the  times.  If  their  trade  should  be 
ruined,  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester  must  become 
the  theatre  where  a  fearful  tragedy  would  be  enacted, 
which  it  became  their  duty  and  their  interest  to  avert  by 
a  timely  effort  to  repeal  the  corn  laws.  The  Chamber, 
thus  urged,  were  induced  to  adopt  a  petition  to  the  legis- 
lature for  free  trade,  drawn  Up  by  Mr.  Cobden,  which 
they  did  almost  unanimously. 

Meanwhile,  the  first  municipal  election  under  the 
Manchester  Charter  of  Incorporation  had  been  held, 
at  which  Mr.  Cobden,  and  a  number  of  other 
gentlemen  professing  free  trade  views,  had  been 
chosen  aldermen,  not  without  formidable  opposition. '  At 
a  meeting  held  at  Leeds,  and  attended  by  seven  or  eight 
thousand  persons,  the  Chartists,  under  Mr.  Feargus 
O'Connor,  resisted  the  resolutions  of  the  free-traders, 
ou  the  ground  that  the  movement  was  one  only  in- 
tended to  give  the  manufacturers  power  to  lower  the 
wages  of  their  workmen— s>  mistaken  doctrine,  but  one 
not  altogether  without  support  in  the  writings  of  the  free 
trade  party,  some  of  whom,  with  the  common  propensity 
of  zealous  advocates  for  adopting  doubtful  arguments  as 
well  as  good  ones  in  support  of  their  objects,  had  put 
forth  the  statement  that  the  British  manufacturer 
required  cheap  food  in  order  to  get  cheap  labour,  and 
thus  to  compete  the  better  with  foreign  producers.  The 
opposition  of  the  Chartists  created  great  confusion  at 
almost  every  meeting  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Manchester  Association.  Broad,  however,  continued  to 
rise,  and  the  task  of  the  association  in  rousing  the 
country  began  to  be  easier. 

Subscriptions  began  to  pour  in  for  the  association,  and 
the  work  went  on ;  but  the  day  was  still  distant  when 
this  provincial  association,  under  its  altered  title  of  the 
Anti-Cora-Law  League,  should  make  itself  recognised 
by  the  country  at  large  as  a  power  in  the  state,  over- 
whelming in  the  justice  of  its  cause,  and  in  the  faith,  the 
energy,  and  the  perseverance  of  its  founders,  and  those 
whom  they  had  enlisted  in  the  progress  of  their  struggle. 
Years  afterwards,  when  that  struggle  was  ended,  and  the 


Leaguers  found  time  to  look  back,  Mr.  Cobden  said, 
"There  are  a  number  of  gentlemen  who,  during  the  last 
seven  years  and  a  half,  have  been  almost  daily  in  attend- 
ance at  the  League  Rooms  in  Newall's  Buildings ;  and, 
bear  in  mind,  for  the  first  two  or  three  yean  of  our 
agitation  it  was  a  very  hopeless  natter :  there  was  no 
Mat,  no  applause,  the  result  of  the  powers  wo  now 
enjoy.  Ye  sat  in  a  small  room,  the  same  v*  now  have, 
and  we  had  a  dingy  red  curtain  drawn  across  the  room, 
that  we  might  not  he  chilled  by  the  paucity  of  our 
numbers.  Two  or  three  were  all  thai  ware  hate  on  one 
occasion;  and  I  recollect  saying  to  my  friend  Prentice, 
'  What  a  lucky  thing  it  is  the  monopolists  cannot  draw 
aside  that  curtain,  and  see  how  many  of  us  there  arc ; 
for,  if  they  could,  they  would  not  be  ranch  frightened' " 

On  the  22nd  of  January,  a  public  dinner  was 
given  by  the  Manchester  Association,  to  the  members 
who,  in  the  previous  session,  had  voted  in  favour  of  Sir. 
Vitlisrs'  motion,  at  which  it  was  resolved  that,  in  order*) 
secure  unity  and  eracieuoy  of  action,  delegates  should  bo 
appointed  by  the  several  Anti-Com-Law  Associations  of 
the  VingiiiHn  to  assemble  as  a  Central  Board  in  London 
at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  to  whom  it  was  proposed  to 
entrust,  among  other  busnassa,  the  duty  af  obtaining  the 
services  of  aooh  merobere  of  Parliament  as  were  inclined 
to  urge  their  cause  with  efficiency .  It  was  stated  at  that 
meeting  that  a  petition  from  Glasgow  for  the  total  repeal 
of  the  corn  laws  had  been  signed,  in  a  few  days,  by 
60,000  persons,  and  one  from  Leeds  by  150,004  persons. 

The  year  1839  opened  with  bright  prospects  for  the 
Anti-Corn-Law  crusade.  Times  wen,  indeed,  changed 
since  pseudo-Liberals  had  been  able  to  make  the  apathy 
of  the  country  an  excuse  for  withholding  aid  from  those 
who  had,  on  principle,  continued  to  fl—'mfl  justice  is 
the  matter  of  the  poor  man's  loaf.  Tho  movement  was 
rapidly  becoming  general-  Mr.  Villiera  had  prophesied 
in  the  last  session  of  Parliament  that  "  the  day  was  not 
far  distant"  when  the  landed  interest  would  be  com- 
pelled to  treat  this  question  with  respect,  and  abandon 
the  practice  of  shouting  down  the  advocates  of  free  trade 
in  the  Legislature.  That  day  had  now  arrived,  and 
sooner,  probably,  than  the  prophet  himself  had  expected 
it.  There  was  scarcely  a  large  town  or  thickly-peopled 
district  in  Great  Britain  which  had  not  moved,  or  which 
was  not  about  to  petition  Parliament  against  the  bread- 
fax.  In  nmnycsswa,  political  differences  were  not  allowed 
to  hinder  the  common  fellowship  of  citizens  having  such 
an  object  as  the  overthrow  of  a  system  that  threatened, 
sooner  or  later,  to  convert  the  mercantile  community 
into  a  mass  of  bankruptoy,  and  to  involve  alt  classes  in 
deep  distjssB.  A  Sheffield  nswspsfier  came  out  with  a 
woodcut  representing  an  Englishman  in  fetters,  sitting 
on  an  ishnd,  holding  a  diminutive  leaf  in  jus  hand,  with 
a  Frennhman  spinning  at  him,  and  holding  up  one  at 
tho  same  price  and  doable  the  sins ;  while  a  Russian  stood 
by  with  another  four  times  the  size.  Underneath  the 
picture  was  the  motto,  "  England,  the  envy  and  admira- 
tion of  the  world." 

From  the  manufacturing  districts  the  movement  was 
spreading  to  the  metropolis,  where  usually  there  had 
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been  but  little  attention  paid  to  this  important  sub- 
ject. The  various  tradea  of  London  began  to  take 
part  in  the  preparation  of  petitions,  and  to  hold  meet- 
ings. At  soma  of  these  the  working  men  carried  reso- 
lutions against  the  petitions;  and  they  made  similar, 
though  unsuccessful,  attempts  in  various  towns.  But  it 
was  remarked  that  even  while  refusing  to  take  pre- 
liminary measures  for  procuring  relief  from  the  bread- 
tax,  they  declared  its  injustice ;  in  fact,  tic  savage  mood 
to  which  the  prevalent  distress  was  bringing  the  labour- 
ing classes  began  to  manifest  itself  in  a  determination. 
to  postpone  every  question  save  that  of  their  claim 
share  of  political  power.  They  were  not  friendly  to  the 
middle  class ;  but  their  ill-will  could  not  be  cited  even 
as  a  proof  of  their  indifference  to  the  continuance  of  the 
corn  law  system.  It  began  to  appear  as  if  the  whole 
kingdom  was  occupied  almost  exclusively  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  question;  and  so  irresistible  was 
general  feeling  on  this  vital  point  believed  to  be,  that 
it  was  openly  stated  by  the  more  influential  Liberal 
journals  that  the  fate  of  Lord  Melbourne's  Administra- 
tion was  expected  entirely  to  depend  on  their  own  pru- 
dence in  taking  the  lead  in  this  matter,  by  a  clear  and 
distinct  declaration  on  this  subject  to  be  made  from  the 
throne.  Some  said  that  Ministers  would  join  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  corn  laws,  and  dissolve  Parliament  on  the 
question ;  but  cautious  friends  of  the  movement  advised 
the  free-traders  to  put  no  faith  in  such  a  supposition.' 
It  was  seen  that  the  Ministers  could  hope  for  nothing 
from  Buch  a  course — that  they  would  offend  many  of 
their  present  supporters,  without  obtaining  a  single  new 
vote,  It  seemed  more  probable  that  they  would  merely 
encourage  the  agitation  to  a  certain  point,  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  absorb  all  other  troublesome  topics. 

The  Opposition,  however,  appear  to  have  been  by 
no  means  certain  of  the  absurdity  of  the  expectation 
that  corn  law  repeal  would  be  taken  up  by  the  Melbourne 
Administration  as  a  bait  for  popularity  out  of  doors ; 
and,  in  the  common  course  of  party  strategy,  a  section 
of  the  party  appear  to  have  determined  to  adopt  the 
presumed  tactics  of  their  enemies.  It  was  remarked  that 
some  Conservatives  had  signsd  requisitions  for  anti- 
corn  kvw  meetings ;  and  at  length  the  Timet,  the  most 
powerful  organ  of  that  party,  commenced  a  series  of 
articles  against  the  corn  laws,  remarkable  for  their 
ability.  At  first  sight,  nothing  appeared  more  calcu- 

lated to  aid  the  cause  of  the  Manchester  association  than 
the  newly-awakened  seal  of  this  influential  journal, 
On  the  18th  of  January,  1839,  the  first  of  these  mani- 
festoes, which  was  read  with  so  much  alarm  by  the 
country  squires  and  ultra,  Tories,  made  its  appearance. 
Claiming  credit  for  consistency,  because,  ' '  twenty-three 
years  ago,  the  same  paper  had  opposed  the  corn  laws," 
and  remarking,  as  if,  though  silent  on  the  subject,  they 
™d  been  occupied  with  it  in  their  own  minds  ever  since, 
that  "  nothing  had  happened  to  impair,  but  everything 
to  confirm  their  censures,"  the  writer  declared  that 
the  present  movement  of  the  country  for  a  redress  of 
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grievances  arose  not  from  party  or  factions  impulses, 
but  was  a  genuine  and  intelligent  effort  to  shake  off  a 
painful  load.  He  warned  Qie  landed  proprietary  that  if 
they  attempted  to  stop  the  progress  of  this  popular 
determination,  it  would  mistake  very  glaringly  its  own 
interest,  and  would  exaggerate  its  own  power.  "  A 
law,"  the  writer  declared,  "  establishing  a  monopoly 
for  the  supply  of  food  in  favour  of  one  particular  class 
of  the  community,  was  really  nothing  better,  though  it 
might  not  sound  so  monstrous,  as  a  similar  monopoly 
possessed  by  Mehemet  AIL"  He  told  the  landlords  that 
if  it  were  true  that  free  bade  in  corn,  and  its  consequent 
foil  in  prices,  would  throw  com  lands  out  of  cultivation, 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  take  to  pasture. 
"  How,"  he  asked,  "  would  our  landowners  like  to  see  a 
portion  of  the  stiff  day  soil  of  'Wiltshire  turned  into 
vineyards,  with  the  grapes  thereon  raised  under  glass, 
and  a  prohibitory  duty  on  all  foreign  wines  imposed,  for 
the  sake  of  encouraging  the  home  producer,  who  would 
thus  be  enabled  to  charge  these  same  British  landlords 
50  per  cent,  more  then  the  price  of  the  highest  flavoured 
foreign  claret,  champagne,  4c,  for  his  sour  and  unpalat- 
able beverage  P  Just  a  parallel  case  is  that  of  bolster- 
ing up,  by  bounties  and  prohibitions,  the  costly  and 
inferior  grain-crops  of  our  coarser  soil,  marly  of  which 
would  supply  our  industrious  countrymen  with  beef  on 
moderate  terms." 

In  short,  no  tract  issued  by  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
Association  for  the  information  of  the  hard-worked 
artisans  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  could  have  been 
more  thorough  in  its  free-trade  declaration  than  this 
powerful  organ  of  the  landed  party.  Shrewd  free 
traders,  however,  were  not  deceived  by  this  furious  zeal 
for  the  adoption  of  the  views  of  the  rnanufactaring 
class.  That  the  true  object  of  the  writer  was  to 
threaten  the  Ministry,  and  to  frighten  them  from  adopt  - 

g  a  coarse  so  easily  parodied  by  their  opponents,  was 
unmistakably  manifested  in  the  following  significant 
conclusion  of  the  article  itself : — ' '  Wo  shall  just  add  that 
the  manoeuvres  now  set  on  foot,  and  actively  prosecuted 
by  the  Queen's  Ministers,  to  degrade  this  vast  national 
question  into  an  instrument  of  their  own  factious  and 
jobbing  selfishness,  will  recoil  upon  them  fearfully  before 
they  are  one  month  older."  "When  the  opening  of  Par- 
liament and  the  Queen's  speech  bad  revealed  the 
Government  policy,  we  find  the  same  journal  taxing 
the  Ministers  with  having  endeavoured  to  mislead  their 
opponents  by  authorising  their  confidential  friends  to 
insinuate  a  division  in  the  Cabinet  on  the  subject  of  the 

am  tax,  and  sneering  at  Lord  John  Bussell  for  having 

found  it  necessary  to  sop  the  manufacturing  interest 
by  pledging  himself,  if  not  to  introduce,  to  vote  for  a 
law  modification."  Thus  did  the  party  politicals 
of  the  day  treat  a  question  which  was  moving  the 
country  from  end  to  end. 

Under  these  favourable  circumstances,  but  amid  the 
warnings  of  their  friends  not  to  relax,  or  fall  into  the 
error  of  regarding  the  approaching  fight  as  an  easy  one, 
the  delegates  from  the  great  manufacturing  towns  were 
to  assemble  in  London.    Statesmen  bred  in 
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the  old  time,  when  Toryism  was  supreme,  and  when 
popular  clamour  for  bread  was  met  with  no  other  answer 
than  ttte  Riot  Act  and  a  detachment  of  dragoons,  looked 
with  little  favour  upon  an  irregular  and  unauthorised 
body  churning  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  people  so 
imperfectly  represented  in  tho  Legislature.  Such  a 
precedent  might  lead  to  evil  consequences.  The  fact  that 
the  Chartists,  in  spite  of  the  Convention  Act,  were  at  the 
same  time  sending  delegates,  who  wero  meeting  in  a  sort 
of  mock  parliament,  calling  itself  a  National  Convention, 
at  on  hotel  in  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  and  after- 
wards in  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street,  was  calculated  to 
render  the  Manchester  delegates  still  more  distasteful  to 
the  authorities.  The  Anti-Corn-Low  agitators,  however, 
had  a  clearly-defined  purpose,  and  rigidly  excluded  all 
other  topics  from  their  speeches,  lectures,  petitions,  and 
tracts.  TheyweremeawhowellknowthegroundBofwhat 
they  demanded.  They  were  not  repudiators  of  the  great 
truths  of  political  economy,  preaching  a  suicidal  crusade 
against  capital,  or  demanding  an  impossible  distribution 
of  toe  wealth  of  the  country ;  but  men  prepared  both 
practically  and  theoretically  to  maintain  the  justice  of 
their  cause.  Their  text-books  were  acknowledged 
authorities  in  political  science ;  and  their  friends  in 
Parliament,  though  few,  comprised  some  of  the  soundest 
statesmen  of  the  time.  Parliament  was  to  meet  on  the 
6th  of  February,  and  on  the  day  before,  the  delegates 
assembled  at  Brown's  Hotel  in  Palace  Yard,  within  & 
stone's  throw  of  the  entrance  to  that  House  of  Commons 
whose  proceedings  they  had  come  to  watch.  Manchester 
sent  Messrs.  J.  B.  Smith,  R.  H.  Grog,  C.  J.  S.  Walker, 
W.Rawson.andOeorge Wilson;  Bolton, Messrs. Edmund 
AshworthaudA.  W.  Paulton;  Liverpool, Messrs.  Joshua 
Walmsley  and  J.  Alicia ;  Glasgow,  Messrs.  Alexander 
Johnstone  and  William  Weir  ;  Leeds,  Messrs.  Edward 
Bames,jun.,andHamerStanfield;  Stockport,  the  Mayor. 
J.  Slack,  and  the  Town  Clerk;  Kendal,  Messrs.  J.  Edmon- 
ston,W.  Wilson, andAlderman  Isaac  Wilson;  Hudders- 
fiold,  Messrs.  Brook  and  Shaw;  Preston,  Mr.  Parker; 
Birmingham,  Messrs.  Joseph  Sturge,  Bradford,  and  E. 
Edwards;  London,  Colonel  Thompson,  W.  Weymouth, 
Dr.  Bowring,  and  M.  A.  Taylor.  Mr.  Villiers,  the  faithful 
representative  of  their  cause  in  Parliament;  Mr.Thornloy, 
member  for  Wolverhampton;  and  Mr.  Ewart,  latelymom 
bor  for  Liverpool,  were  also  present.  The  next  day  the 
delegates,  increased  in  numbers,  met,  and  passed  a  kind  of 
self-denying  ordinance,  in  tho  name  of  their  manufactur- 
ing constituents,  that  while  they  demanded  a  repeal  of  all 
restrictions  on  the  importation  of  articles  of  subsistence, 
they  were  prepared  to  resign  all  claims  to  the  protection 
of  home  manufacturers.  They  also  resolved  to  meet 
from  day  to  day  during  tho  discussions  on  the 
laws,  and  to  invito  Mr.  Villiers  to  include  in  his 
motion  that  evidence  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House. 
They  then  separated  to  attend  the  House  of  Commons  at 
the  opening  of  the  Parliamentary  session. 

Scarcely  a  month  had  passed  since  Ministerial  and 
Opposition  organs  had  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other 
the  struggle  to  be  first  to  take  up  the  corn  law  ques- 
tion ;  but  those  who  observed  closely  the  political  horizon 


knew  that  there  was  already  a  considerable  change  in 
the  position.  The  threat  of  a  section  of  the  Tories,  who 
<  growing  in  popularity,  to  take  the  lead,  if  com- 
pelled, in  the  matter  of  the  bread  laws,  had  had  its 
effect.  If  there  had  been  any  serious  intention  to  move 
the  matter,  when  Lord  John  Russell,  a  short  time 
previously,  had  addressed  a  letter  to  the  electors  of 
Stroud,  declaring  the  existing  corn  laws  indefensible,  it 
had  already  evaporated.  When  the  Queen's  Speech  was 
delivered,  it  was  found  to  contain  no  allusion  to  the 

ibjeot.  It  was  introduced  into  the  debate  on  the 
address,  but  only  to  show  the  imbecility  of  the 
Government.  In  the  Upper  House  the  Prime  Minister 
had  nothing  to  say  to  tho  taunts  of  the  Opposition,  but 
that  the  question  had  been  regarded  by  the  Ministry, 
from  the  very  first  commencement  and  constitution  of 
the  present  Government,  as  an  open  one,  or  one  on  which 
every  member  of  the  Cabinet  was  at  liberty  to  speak 
and  vote  in  bis  own  way.  He  bolioved  that  a  majority  of 
its  members  were  favourable  to  a  revision  of  those  laws , 
but  if  the  House  inferred  his  (Lord  Melbourne's)  opinion 
thereon,  he  said  it  was  likely  to  infer  erroneously.  He 
was  not  willing  to  enter  into  a  debate  on  the  corn  laws 
then.  Finally,  he  told  their  lordships  and  the  country 
that  "  though  he  was  not  prepared  to  pledge  himself  to 
the  support  of  the  present  system  as  the  best  that  could 
be  devised,  he  was  not,  on  the  other  hand,  prepared  to 
pledge  himself  to  any  change  or  alteration  of  the  law  as 
it  stood  at  present." 

The  Opposition,  whose  policy  was  to  weaken  and 
degrade  in  the  eyes  of  tho  country  the  ministry  to  whom 
they  gave  a  partial  support,  were  not  slow  in  showing 
that  they  had  no  serious  intention  of  giving  relief  to  the 
people.  The  landed  interest  were  determined  to  uphold 
tho  system.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  their  most  conspicuous 
representative,  was  firm  upon  that  point ;  and  two  days 
later,  when  a  member  presented  a  petition  against  the 
corn  laws,  signed  by  13,000  of  his  constituents,  he  arose 
and,  with  vehement  gesticulation,  protested  against  any 
statement  being  made  on  the  petition,  as  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  the  House.  The  corn  law  repealers,  however,  were 
equally  determined  to  press  their  point,  and  to  throw  upon 
flie  House  the  odium,  if  they  were  so  determined,  of  endea- 
vouring to  stifle  inquiry.  It  had  been  resolved  by  the 
delegates  that  Mr.  Villiers  should  move  that  members  of 
their  body  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House  in  support  of 
the  allegations  of  their  petition  presented  on  the  15th 
instant,  complaining  of  the  operation  of  the  corn  laws. 
Among  the  earliest  opponents  of  that  motion  was  Lord 
John  Russell,  who,  on  the  evening  when  Mr.  Villiers 
gave  the  customary  notice  of  intention,  disgusted  the 
free  trade  party  in  the  house  by  announcing  his  hostility 
to  the  motion.  This  speech,  from  the  man  whose 
name  had  been  associated  with  liberal  measures, 
"caused,"  says  Miss  Martineau,  "a  stronger  sensation 
than  some  of  the  longest  he  had  ever  delivered.  It  was 
copied  in  the  newspapers,  with  a  declaration  that  it 
made  one's  blood  boil;  and  the  universal  impression, 
among  men  of  all  parties,  seems  to  have  been  that  it 
proved  bim  so  unaware  of  the  existing  circumstances 
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and  temper  of  the  nation,  as  to  injure  hie  immediate 
reputation  and  influence,  and  to  weaken  him,  un- 
accountably to  himself,  in  every  one  of  the  various 
positions  in  regard  to  the  Cora  Lav  question,  in  which 
he  afterwards  endeavoured  to  establish  himself.  He 
said  '  the  impression  on  his  mind  was  that  it  would  be 
his  duty  to  oppose  the  motion  as  to  hearing  evidence  at 
the  bar.  He  had  not,  as  yet,  found  sufficient  reasons  or 
precedents  to  induce  him  to  adopt  that  course-  At  the 
same  time  he  must  say  that,  ae  there  would  be  a  great 
deal  of  discussion,  relating  to  facte,  when  a  mode  was 
proposed  which,  be  thought  was  conformable  to  pre- 
cedent, and  net  inoonvenient  to  the  Honse,  by  which 
these  facts  could,  be  ascertained,  he  should  be  willing, 
although  not  ready  to  propose  it  himself,  to  support  a 
motion  so  as  to  ascertain  the  facts.'  This  might  have 
been  taken  aa  a  matter  of  course  from  Sir  Robert  Peel 
in  those  days — this  speech  about  propriety  and  pre- 
cedent, and  the  convenience  of  the  House,  in  regard  to 
a  matter  about  which  3,000,000  of  the  best  subjects  in 
the  empire  had  sent  up  representatives  to  London,  and 
a  message  to  Parliament.  Such  a  speech  would  have 
suited  Sir  E.  Peel's  then  position  and  views  with  regard 
to  the  corn  laws.  But  Lord  John  Russell  had  declared 
to  his  Stroud  constituents  that  the  existing  corn  laws 
were  indefensible ;  and  ho  declared  on  this  very  night 
that  he  believed  the  time  to  be  come  for  a  change."^  The 
delegates  who  were  analysing  the  House  now  knew  where 
to  place  Lord  John  Russell  on.  their  lists.  He  disapproved 
the  corn  lawa  in  the  abstract — just  as  the  Carolina 
planters  disapprove  slavery  in  the  abstract.  In  both 
cases,  when  an  opportunity  for  acting  upen  that  disap- 
probation occurs,  the  action  goes  over  to  the  other  side." 
It  had  been  intended  that  Earl  FitawiRiam,  one  of  the 
few  members  of  the  House  of  Peers  who  stood  by  the 
people  in  this  struggle,  should  move  for  a  similar  object 
in  the  Upper  House;  but  he  was  prevented  by  an  attack 
of  illness.  It  was  soon  (bund  that  the  cause  of  the  Man- 
chester party,  however,  lost  nothing  by  the  fact.  The 
position  was  taken  by  Lord  Brougham,  who,  on  Monday, 
the  18th  of  February,  delivered  a  speech  of  remarkable 
eloquence  and  clearness  of  reasoning,  and  one  which 
was  long  remembered  in  that  assembly  of  great  land- 
owners. "Bis  impressive  delivery,"  says  a  contem- 
porary, who  pronounces  the  speech  ■'  a  fine  display  of 
rhetorical  power,  sustaining  Lord  Brougham's  reputation 
as  the  first  orator  of  his  day,"  gave  force  to  his  well- 
combined  arguments,  which  oame  with  the  air  of  novelty 
as  well  as  strength  on  the  hearer.  Though  he  stood  the 
solitary  supporter  of  his  side  of  the  question  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  it  seemed  as  if  alt  they  could  achieve 
was  a  mere  nibble  to  the  elaborate  and  energetic  state- 
ment which  ho  had  produced.  His  reply  was  an  adroit 
mixture  of  courteous  sarcasm  with  cutting  reproof.* 
"  His  opponents, "  observer!  the  writer  just  quoted,  "ex- 
hibited a  bull-beaded  resolution  to  maintain  the  rent- 
raising  laws."  "Hue,  however,  describes  but  mildly  tbo 
excitement  which  prevailed  in  that  usually  calm  as- 
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sembly,  as  the  orator  was  occupied  nearly  three  hours  in 
demolishing,  one  by  one,  their  favourite  fallacies.  Ho 
reminded  them  of  the  extraordinary  interest  which  the 
subject  was  exciting  throughout  the  country;  and  that 
the  House  was  not  asked  in  the  first  instance  to  decide 
for  or  against  the  continuance  of  the  existing  laws, 
but  merely  to  consider  and  examine  the  case  which 
the  opponents  of  those  laws  were  anxious  to  lay 
before  them.  He  addressed  them  especially  as  the 
highest  court  of  judicature  in  the  realm.  As  grave, 
i,  deliberate  men,  they  were  entreated  to  hear 
ly  to  hear — before  rejecting  the  prayers  of  nu- 
merous wealthy  and  intelligent  classes  of  their  fellow- 
Bubjeots.  He  appeared,  he  told  them,  as  advocate  for 
the  country— for  all  classes  and  all  interests ;  and  no 
word  against  any  one  class  or  condition  of  men  should 
escape  his  Hps.  He  then  proceeded  to  state  the  case, 
which,  if  permitted,  he  was  prepared  to  prove  by  evi- 
dence or  oath  at  {heir  lordships'  bar.  He  told,  among 
other  strange  evidences  of  the  evil  working  of  these 
pernicious  laws,  bow  one  Newcastle  house  alone  had 
purchased  foreign  grain  to  the  amount  of  £100,000,  bat 
their  cargo  arriving  just  as  tbo  dnty  was  raised,  by  one 
of  those  sadden  and  unexpected  jerks  which  were  the 
result  of  the  pi-went  law,  they  had  boon  compelled  to  put 

bond,  where,  within  sight  of  a  half-fed  people,  it 
had  laid  for  yean,  until  interest  and  expenses  had  swal- 
lowed up  its  value,  lite  orator  then,  rising  with  his  sub- 
ject, exclaimed : — "  I  earnestly  implore  that  you  will  not 
reject  my  request ;  for,  believe  me,  my  lords,  if  you  do 
reject  it,  the  day  win  come  when  you  will  say,  '  Better 
had  it  been  for  us  if  we  had  thought  twice.'  The  day 
will  come  when  this  reflection  will  be  too  late,  and  when 
your  repentance  will  not  supply  the  place  of  a  wise  com- 
phanoe  now.  When  I  say  this,  I  am  quite  conscious 
that  your  lordships  are  a  body  of  men  the  last  in  the 
world  likely  to  be  influenced  by  anything  bearing  the 
most  remote  semblance  of  menace,  and  I  am  the  last 
man  to  advance  anything  which  could  bear  that  con- 
struction ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  know  that  advice  is 
not  lost''  on  your  lordships,  but  that  you  are  ever  dis- 
posed candidly  to  take  it  into  yonr  best  and  most  serious 
consideration.  I  shall  add  but  one  word  more  to  induce 
yonr  lordships  to  listen  to  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners, 
who  earnestly  implore  to  be  heard,  not  by  counsel,  but 
by  evidence  at  your  lordships'  bar.  Whatever  resolu- 
tion you  ultimately  oerne  to,  supposing,  even,  tfiat  it  be 
to  do  nothing  against  the  present  corn  laws,  stick  to 
them,  if  you  will,  in  the  minutest  detail ;  re-enact  them, 
if  you  will ;  resolve  not  to  hear  a  word  against  them  : 
but,  for  God's  sake,  do  not  form  Otti  resolution  till  after 
yon  have  heard  the  evidence  I  tender  you.  I  protest  to 
you  that  if  I  were  "the  meet  strenuous  advocate  of  these 
laws,  iftl  were  the  most  unalterably  fixed  in  my  resolu- 
tion tan  nothing  should  make  me  judge  against  them ; 
if  I  were  determined  beforehand— though  this  would 
hardly  he  a  rational  determination  ;  though  this  would 
hardly  be  a  proceeding  worthy  of  a  judge,  whose  business 

to  hear  before  he  decides — but  even  were  I  thus 
pre-detorroined  that  nothing  whatever  should  induce  mo 
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to  giro  up  die  corn  laws,  I  should  deem  this  pre- determi- 
nation on  my  part,  not  as  an  argument  for  refusing  to 
go  into  the  inquiry,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  strongest 
inducement  I  could  have  for  permitting  the  investigation 
before  I  published  my  final  resolution  to  the  country. 
My  lords,  let  me  put  it  moat  seriously  to  you,  what  will 
be  the  consequences  of  such  a  fact  going  forth  to  the 
manufacturers,  as  that,  when  evidence  was  offered  at  the 
bar  of  your  House  in  proof  of  eight  propositions,  every 
one  of  them  vitally  affecting  the  interests  of  the  trade, 
the  manufactures,  the  commerce,  the  well-being  of  the 
country —the  deep  importance  of  which  no  man  denies,  the 
possibility  of  proving  which  no  man  can  reasonably  call  in 
question,  the  truth  of  which  is  so  solemnly  asserted,  the 
proof  of  which  ia  tendered  on  oath — what  will  be  said,  I 
ask,  if  those  propositions  are  arbitrarily  thrown  to. the 
winds— are  put  down  by  the  mute  eloquence  of  numbers, 
by  the  mere  force  of  an  overwhelming  Parliamentary 
majority,  and  the  people  of  England  are  told,  '  Parlia- 
ment has  made  up  its  mind  about  the  matter.  Qo  your 
way,  return  to  your  empty  shops,  repair  to  your  ruined 
manufactories,  or  hie  away  to  foreign  countries ;  do  what 
you  like,  we  want  none  of  your  evidence,  we  care  not  for 
your  testimony,  we  despise  your  facts.  "We  have  made  up 
our  minds  to  this  foregone  conclusion;  and,  lest  your  evi- 
dence might  shake  our  determination,  we  won't  run  the 
risk  of  listening  to  it  at  all  ?'  Rely  upon  it,  my  lords, 
that  a  refusal  on  your  part  would  be  accompanied  by 
the  moat  unwelcome  suspicions  and  comments  on  the 
part  of  the  country.  It  is  a  much  more  pleasing  task  to 
contemplate  the  happy  offeots  of  the  opposite  case — of 
your  acceding  to  my  request  that  yon.  hear  this  evidence, 
lean  conceive  no  earthly  event  which  would  tend  more 
to  reconcile — if  there  has  ever  been  a  falling  out— the 
people  of  this  country  to  the  established  order  of  things, 
to  the  order  to  which  your  lordships  belong,  than  your 
candid  consideration  of,  your  paternal  listening 
application  af  thoae  petitioners ;  your  opening  wide  your 
doors  to  the  people's  prayers;  your  not  shutting  out  the 
proffered  evidence  as  to  their  distresses,  and  the  romedy 
which  they  propose  for  them. 

This  eloquent  appeal  was  in  vain.  The  House,  doubt- 
less, saw  nothing  in  it  but  the  view  of  the  recently-created 
peer,  who  had  not  sat  long  enough  in  the  atmosphere  of 
aristocratic  prejudice  to  forget  the  old  arts  of  the  popular 
orator  and  self-made  man.  They  heard  in  his  warning  m 
solemn  utterance  of  the  people's  wishes ;  and  they  be- 
lieved themselves  too  firmly  entrenched  in  the  privileges 
of  their  class  to  dread  the  excitement  which  he  had 
foretold.    The  Duke  of  Buckingham  curtly  announced 


hia  firm  resolution  to  oppose  the  motion.  •'  Lord  Stan- 
hope refused  to  be  a  party  to  "  a  mere  compliment  to  I  gandon,  son 
the  political  economy  of  England,    or  to  gratify  the    these  petitii 
inordinate  grasping  after  gain  which  distinguished  the    of  the  numbers  signing  it.    HiscoUeague,Mr.Cresswell, 


purposes ;  and  added  that  he  ' '  felt  it  his  duty ,  though 
an  unpopular  course,  to  meet  the  motion  to  hear 
evidence  by  a  direct  negative.".  The  Prime  Minister,  as 
before,  treated  tho  question  with  well-balanced  antithesio 
and  meaningless  phrasos ;  while  the  Duke  of  "Wellington 
warned  the  House  that  this  was  a  deep-laid  conspiracy  to 
entrap  them,  and  that  the.  real  object  of  the  motion  Was 
not,  as  Lord  Melbourne  supposed,  to  create  delay,  but 
accelerate  the  attainment  of  the  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws;  "  an  object,"  he  added,  "  to  be  attained  rather 
by  clamour  than  by  fair  reasoning  and  inquiry." 
"When  Lord  Brougham  rose  to  reply,  the  House  was 
.  some  disorder.  -.  Several  peers  were'  ostentatiously 
displaying  their  resolution  not  to  be  persuaded,  by  rising 
from  their  places  to'  go.  .  The  orator,  however,  was  not 
be  daunted  by  this  scene.  Rising  from  his  place,  and 
looking  towards  the  disturbers,  he  said :  .'.'  I  perceive 
that  you  have  already  made  up  your  minds;  and  that 
you  think  it  unnecessary  to  hear  both  sides."  Then 
turning  to  Lord  Wynford,  who,  like  himself,  hod  risen 
by  his  talents,  as  a  lawyer,  he  said,  ''The' noble  and 
learned  lord  opposite,  Isee,  ia  allowing  his  old  judicial 
habit  of  hearing  before  he  decides  to  prevail  over  him" — 
a  remark  which  brought  forth  a  loud. cheer  from  his 
brother  peer.  Then  to  the  peers  who  were  still  inter- 
rupting, Lord  Brougham  observed,  somewhat  angrily. 
You  don't  wish  to  hear  the  reply,  dpil't  ytm?  .  Ay, 
but  you  shall,  whether  you  like  it  or  not,"  Laughter 
followed  this  expression  of  dogged  resolution ;  hut  the 
speaker  continued:  "Why,  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
this  all  my  life.  It  is  nothing  to  the  House  ofCom- 
But  there,"  he  added,  in  a  significant  tone,  "  we 
always  heard." .  This  reproach  had  the  effect  of 
somewhat  abating  the  laughter  which  had  broken  out 
afresh  at  the  noble  lord's  allusion  to  his  experiences  as  a 
member  of  the  Lower  House,  on  which  the  undaunted 
orator  quietly  remarked,  "  Ay,  now  you  have  gained 
your  judicial  dignity,  and  show,  more  willingness  to 
hear."  The  motion,  as  might  be  expected,  failed.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  decided  that  "  the  non-contents  have 
it,"  and  there  was  no  division. 

The  discussion  in  the  Commons  took  place  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  It- was  preceded  by  the  presentation  of  a 
great  number  of  petitions— the  Speaker  having  taken  the 
chair  at  three  o'clock,  in. order  to  afford  members  an 
opportunity  of  bringing  them  up  before  the  debate  began. 
Ai  in  the  Lords,  the  petitions  in  favour  of  the  corn  laws 
were  most  numerous ;  but  the  signatures  they  bore  were 
few  in  comparison  with  the  names  attached  to  the  free- 
trade  petitions,  and  the  places  they  came  from,  with  few 
exceptions,  were  obscure  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Lord 
of  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  presented  one  of 
as  from  Liverpool ;  but  with  no  statement 


English  manufacturers."  The  Duke  of  Richmond,  long 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  Protectionist  party 
in  that  House,  declared,  with  a  sneer,  that  he  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  the  manufacturing  interest  was  at  a 
low  ebb,  as  it  appeared  that  they  had  abundance  of 
money  far  the  construction  of  railroads,  docks,  and  other 


hod  charge-  of  the  Liverpool  petition  for  total  repeal, 
signed  by  26,000  persons.  Mr.  Mark  PhiUips  presented 
twenty-five  petitions,  signed  by  27,364  inhabitants  of 
Manchester ;  and  another  from  4,380  hand-loom  weavers, 
complaining  that  in  consequence  of  the  high  price  of 
bread  they  were  compelled  to  work  fifteen  hours  a  day, 
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and  could  not  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life.  Mr.  Villiera 
then  laid  upon  tho  table  an  imposing  heap  of  petitions, 
including  the  ono  on  which  ho  founded  his  motion  : — 
"  That  J,  B.  Smith,  E.  H.  Greg,  and  others,  be  heard  at 
the  bar  or  this  Houso  by  their  witnesses,  agents,  or 
counsel,  in  support  of  the  allegations  of  their  petition 
presented  to  the  House  on  the  15th  day  of  this  instant 
February,  complaining  of  the  operation  of  the  corn 
laws."  "  Mr.  Yilliers's  speech  that  night,"  says  Miss 
Martineau,  "  was  not  lost.  It  was  a  statement  of 
singular  force  and  clearness,  and  the  occasion  was 
destined  to  great  celebrity."    He  appealed  to  tho  mem- 


linen,  and  hardware,  manufactures,  the  immense  capital 
invested,  and  the  large  number  of  persons  employed  in 
their  production.  lie  called  the  attention  of  the  Houso 
to  the  striking  change  in  the  character  of  English 
dealings  with  foreigners  which  had  lately  been  observed. 
Customers  wore  becoming  rivals.  The  process  was  con- 
stantly going  on.  The  petitioners  wished  to  appriso 
the  Legislature  of  the  indications  of  approaching  evils, 
which,  though  they  would  feel  them  at  first,  must  finally 
be  shared  by  millions  of  the  people.  He  was  prepared, 
he  said,  to  prove  that  these  evils  might  be  in  a  great 
averted;    that  it  wa3  not  until  they  had  lost 


bers  as  won  of  business,  and  confined  himself  chiefly  to 
illustrations  of  the  injurious  effect  of  the  corn  laws  on 
the  commerce  and  manufacture*  of  the  country,  and  to 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  mode  of  proving  their  cause 
which  the  petitioners  had  selected.  He  began  by 
describing  the  petitioners.  They  represented  Glasgow, 
Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Nottingham,  Derby, 
Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  and  the  Tower  Hamlets 
— places,  the  sum  of  whose  population  exceeded  two 
millions,  and  which  would  be  at  once  rocognised  as  the 
.wats  of  the  great  staple  manufactures  of  the  country. 
Ho  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  the  cotton,  woollen, 
ISO.— Kaw  Slants. 


hope  of  the  English  market  for  their  raw  produce,  that 
the  continental  nations  submitted  to  the  retaliatory 
tariff  imposed  by  thoir  governments.  He  told  them, 
with  a  moderation  which  might  have  won  assent  from  a 
body  less  resolved,  that  the  petitioners  would  not  ask  tho 
House  at  once  to  repoal  these  laws ;  but  they  stated  that 
these  important  consequences  of  the  laws,  so  deeply 
affecting  their  interests,  wero  not  fully  within  tho  rango 
of  specific  and  distinct  proof.  There  was  nothing  in  tho 
completion  of  their  case  that  required  more  than  a 
limited  period  of  time,  and  they  only  repeated  that 
which  experience  had  forced  on  them,  and  which  expo- 
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rienoe,  whoa  known  to  the  House,  might  influence  its 
judgment  in  discussing  the  general  policy  of  maintaining 
those  laws.  They  did  not  come  there  to  detail  a  sac 
story  of  general  distress,  to  excite  pity  for  their  loasos, 
or  to  influence  tho  passions  of  the  people.  They  only 
camo  to  the  House  to  apprise  honourable  members,  as 
reasonable  men,  having  a  sense  of  the  obligation  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  them,  of  the  coming  evil,  which  when  it 
camo  would  be  shared  by  them  as  by  millions  of  their 
fellow-countrymen.  "  They  cannot,"  he  continued,  " 
told  that  they  are  desirous  of  changing  alaw  of  which  tin 
has  not  been  sufficient  experience,  or  that  thoy  over  a 
proved  of.  They  come  hero  to  prove  that  all  thoypredicted 
of  its  consequences  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  has 
been  verified,  and  that  thoy  have  suffered  all  thoy 
expected  from  it ;  and  now,  when  thoy  are  hourly 
feeling  its  effects  in  a  stronger  degree,  thoy  ask  you 
only  to  hear  the  evidence  of  facts  which  would  show  it 
Upon  what  possible  ground,"  ho  asked,  in  continuation, 
"can  you  refuse  thorn,  this  request?  This  is  really  bo 
trifling  matter,  and  I  trust  it  will  not  be 
missed.  It  is  the  application  of  the  great  body  of  the 
middle  classes,  and  the  most  reflecting  perti«n  of  the 
working  class  who  appeal  to  this  House.  They  approach 
you  in  a  manner  the  least  objectionable  that  is  psssiblt 
They  offer  you  no  intimidation ;  they  come  hare  with  n 
menace,  with  no  violence ;  but  even  with  oonaideratio 
for,  and  deference  to,  your  supposed  opinions,  ft  is  the 
same  Parliament  that  refused  to  alter  the  law  last  year, 
and  thoy  do  not  come  now  to  you  at  once  and  hastily,  to 
ask  you  to  repeal  the  law;  hut  they  request  yon  to  hear 
the  grounds  on  which  they  made  the  demand,  and  on 
which  they  think  that  you  ought  to  »-oansidor  your 
decision." 

Mr.  Strutt,  in  s 
stituents,  the  silk  mannfafihaWB.ii  of  Darby,  had  ets&efi 
in  their  petitions  that  ttwfr  willingly  "rlimiiiAifl  pro- 
tection for  their  own  trade  if  the  trade  in  .oam  vox  Mt 
free.  Of  the  minister,  Or  3.  HbUwmb,  Xmi  Xecpcm, 
and  Mr.  Poulett  Thornpam  Uak  advantage  <tf "-Sib  gasa- 
tion  being  deemed  an  open  oae,  to  ■pnaV  far  ttte  *wfim 
The  other  ministers  who  voted,  incLotfing  Leaf  Palmer- 
ston  and  Lord  John  Russell,  were  against  it  It  wm  «m 
this  occasion  that  Lord  Stanley  offended  the  earnest  -men 
who  had  determined  to  overthrow  these  unjust  laws,  by 
a  foolish  joke  on  a  subject  so  deeply  affecting  the 
interests  of  his  constituents.  Ho  had  heard  the  manu- 
facturers, he  said,  compared  by  a  gentleman  of  his 
acquaintance  to  a  match-girl  who  solicited  his  charity 
in  the  street,  and  who,  having  obtained  it,  remarked, 
"  Bless  yon,  air,  I  lose  on  every  match  I  sell ;  but,  God 
be  praised,  I  sell  a  great  many  of  them;"  and  so  said  the 
manufacturers,  "  We  lose  on  every  artiole  we  selL  but, 
God  be  praised,  our  manufactures  have  increased 
amazingly,  and  the  only  mischief  is,  that  other  nations 
are  increasing  theirs  too;"  an  illustration  which  is 
reported  to  have  occasioned  muoh  laughter.  But  the 
picture  drawn  by  Lord  Howick  of  the  proposed  exami- 
nation of  the  petitioners  at  the  bar,  was  the  most  effec- 
tive joke  of  the  occasion.    He  sketched  the  variety  of 


subjects  bearing  on  the  question,  which  would  be  touched 
on  by  thirty  or  forty  cross-examiners,  each  anxious 
to  draw  forth  views  in  support  of  his  own  opinions. 
"Let  members,"  he  said,  "figure  to  themselves  the 
picture  which  the  House  would  present  at  half-past 
seven  o'clock.  There  would  bo  their  unhappy  Chairman 
in  his  seat — whether  ho  would  be  listening  to  the 
ovideuco,  or  whether  ho  would  be  writing  veraee.  or 
whether  he  might  occasionally  indulge  in  a  little  repose, 
it  was  not  for  him  to  say.  The  great  majority  of  mem- 
bers would  be  scattered  in  different  places,  and  it  would 
bo  a  very  good  evening  on  which  members  might  be  able 
to  form  engagements  to  dino  out,  which  it  was  not  much 
in  their  power  to  do  usually.  The  honourable  member 
for  Manchester  hod  presented  a  petition,  praying  that 
this  inquiry  might  take  place.  He  should,  therefore,  feel 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  attend  in  his  place  on  such  occasions ; 
but  he  would  bo  occupying  the  bench,  on  which  ho 
■atmiJby  sat,  nearly  alone,  and  he  would  be  rather 
inclined  to  fallow  the  example  of  the  worthy  Chairman, 
than  to  attend  to  the  business  which  was  going  on." 

The  motion  was  defeated,  tho  Commons  deciding  by  a 
majority  of  161  to  172  that  they  would  not  even  hear 
evidence  on  tho  subject.  It  was  angrily  remarked  by 
the  newspapers  that  tie  Lords,  who  had  resolved  that  they 
had  "  no  time  to  inquire  "  on  Monday,  did  not  sit  at  all 
on  Wednesday ;  and  that  the  Commons,  who  thought 
one  night  enough  for  the  discussion  of  a  question  affect- 
ing the  vital  interests  of  the  peoplo,  assembled  at  four 
o'clock  on  the  following  day,  and  adjourned  at  six. 
The  association  met  an  the  following  day,  their  numbers 
swelled  by  a  numerous  attendance  of  free  traders  of  the 
metropolis.  ThsMwere  some  who  had  hoped  that  they 
would,  at  leaat,  1m  been  granted  a  hearing,  and  these 
wero  loud  in  their  .expressions  of  indignation.  Others, 
who  had  taken  a  less  sanguine  view,  and  had  not  been 
deceased  into  a  belief  that  their  battle  was  about  to  be 
am  «a»v  one,  jmse  excited  by  the  contemptuous  manner 
their  petitions  had  been  received.  But  there 
ign.  of  a  falling  off  is  their  determination  to 
*o  the  end.  At  thai  meeting  the  newspapers 
to  tho  cause  for  the  first  time  noticed  a 
whoso  name  -was  afterwards  to  become  so 
to  them  in  connection  with  this  struggle.  This 
w  Mr.  Cobden.  He  told  his  brother  delegates  that 
"there  was  no  cause  for  despondency.  They  were  tho 
real  representatives  of  three  millions  of  people — a  far 
greater  number  of  constituents  than  the  House  over  the 
way  could  boast  of.  They  well  knew  that  so  great 
principle  was  ever  indebted  to  Parliament  for  success — 
the  victory  must  be  gained  out  of  doors.  The  great 
towns  of  Britain  had  extended  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship to  each  other;  and  their  alliance  would  be  a 
Hanseatic  league  against  their  feudal  com  law  plun- 
derers. Let  them  remember  the  result  of  the  union  of 
the  Hanse  Towns.  He  had  sailed  up  the  Rhine,  tho 
Danube,  and  the  Elbe,  and  had  exulted  over  the  ruins 
of  the  castles  once  inhabited  by  the  feudal  landlords,  but 
which  new  only  served  to  make  a  landscape  picturesque. 
Instead  of  those  baronial  residences,  there  were  now 
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fertile  vineyards,  cultivated  by  a  prosperous  peasantry. 
Repeal  the  com  laws,  arid  then,  and  not  till  then,  Eng- 
land would  have  a  contented,  a  prosperous,  and  a  rich 
peasantry,  such  as  there  was  in  other  countries."  He 
then  continued : — "Sir  Robert  Peel  had  said  that  this 
would  be  a  labourer's  question :  he  should  find  it  so — 
aa  agricultural  labourer's  question.  They  would  go 
each  and  lay  before  the  agricultural  labourers  the 
information  they  had  intended  to  lay  before  the  House 
of  Commons;  and  ovon  if  they  were  compelled  to  go 
into  every  village,  those  facts  should  be  known.  They 
hod  been  told  by  Mr.  Cayley  that  they  had  the  power  to 
rogulate  wages ;  why,  they  had  no  more  the  power  of 
regulating  the  price  of  labour  than  they  had  the  power 
of  regulating  the  catch  of  mackerel.  But  Mr.  Cayley 
had  forgotten  that  that  was  an  argument  which  acted 
two  ways;  if  they  had  the  power  of  regulating  the 
wages  of  the  operative  spinners  or  weavers,  surely  the 
landlords  had  the  power  of  regulating  the  wages  of  the 
agricultural  labourers;  and  what  wore  the  wages  the 
agricultural  labourers  got,  in  comparison  with  tile 
manufacturing  labourers  ?  Ho  and  his  partner  had  in 
their  employment  upwards  of  1,000  men;  they  paid 
400  of  these  men,  upon  an  average  of  years,  22s.  a- week, 
and  they  had  no  person  in  their  manufactories  so  badly 
paid,  in  proportion  to  his  work,  as  many  labourers  in 
the  country ." 

A  public  dinner  at  one  of  the  theatres  had  been  offered 
to  the  chief  members  of  the  association,  but  was  declined. 
They  were  going  book  to  Manchester,  to  give  an  account 
of  their  proceedings,  and  to  concert  measures  for  a  more 
extensive  movement.  They  had  seen  the  futility  of 
petitions  to  a  House  of  landowners,  against  the  land- 
lords' laws ;  end  they  resolved  to  set  to  work  in  earnest 
to  create  that  full  tide  of  public  opinion  in  their  favour 
without  which  the  prime  minister  himself  had  told  them 
that  nothing  could  be  done.  "This  oppression  of  the 
predominant  opinion  in  the  House  of  Commons,"  says  the 
"  Annual  Register  "  for  1839,  "had  the  effect  of  putting 
tho  question  to  rest."  And  such  was,  no  doubt,  the  opinion 
of  the  landlords  themselves,  who,  secure  in  their  Parlia- 
mentary majority,  troubled  themselves  but  little  with  t  ho 
association,  which  continued  to  hold  its  meetings  in  the 
little  room  in  NewalTs  Buildings,  Manchester.  Wheat 
had  again  fallen ;  and,  with  the  increased  employment 
for  tho  people  which  the  summer  generally  brings  with 
it,  the  corn  law  agitation  appeared  to  have  subsided. 
The  evil  effects  of  the  provision  laws,  however,  were 
sure,  ere  long,  to  manifest  themselves  again ;  and,  mean- 
while, the  Manchester  men  laboured  with  a  zeal  which 
made  their  success  only  a  question  of  time. 

CHAPTER  LT, 

Cm!  T»d«— EmployTMOt  of  CbUdnn-Lo.il  Ajtok/ft  Bin— Altompt  of 

Frucu  on  tti«  ur<  of  iheQaMai  he  Li  TMwpwM  a*  um—aMm 

Attempt  by  ■  Dofmod  Youth— Chungs  [a  tho  Lnr  nipoeuof  Attichi 
on  tho  Bmnlgs— i Locd  Athburtoc't  Ti*»Iy  with  Amerlu— Oregon 
Boudory— RSffcl  of  Starch— Ropidiition  of  DabU  by  PcnniyiTu,!*— 
Iter.  BMnty  Smith— lb.  ErwMt,  Mi.  IV obiter— War  in  AfKb»niitan_- 
V.mil  of  EUonboRafti— Oononl  Pollock  Jolni  Bri giditr  Wild. 

The  vast  development  of  tho  coal  trade,  which       n- 


tributod  so  materially  to  our  national  prosperity, 
occasioned  the  employment  of  a  large  number  of 
persons  at  high  rates  of  wages.  Upwards  of  118,000 
people  were  working  in  ooal  mines.  In  the  county 
of  Durham,  there  were  more  persons  thus  employed 
under  ground  than  in  cultivating  the  surface.  It  was 
a  kind  of  work  at  which  women  and  children  could 
i  money,  and  in  some  of  the  collieries  their  labour 
made  available  to  a  very  large  extent  It  may  bo 
supposed  that  this  practice  entailed  upon  the  boys  and 
girls  so  employed  the  most  serious  evils,  physical  and 
moral.  When  this  state  of  things  began  to  attract 
public  attention,  an  extensive  inquiry  was  instituted  by 
Children's  Employment  Commission,"  which 
prepared  three  reports,  presented  to  Parliament  in  1842. 
Tho  commissioners  collected  a  largo  mass  of  evidence  at 
the  collieries  which  brought  to  light  facts  of  the  most 
astounding  nature  as  to  tho  cruelty  and  demoralisation 
connected  with  the  employment  of  women  and  children 

coat  mines.  It  seemed  almost  incredible  that  such 
practices  could  have  existed  in  a  civilised  country,  and 
showed  the  extent  to  which  the  thirst  f«r  gain  will  carry 
under  circumstances  where  they  can  count  upon 
impunity,  and  evade  the  censure  of  public  opinion.  Lord 
Ashley  took  up  the  subject  with  his  usual  earnestness 

all  questions  affecting  the  welfare  of  tho  working 
classes,  and  in  the  session  of  1842  he  brought  in  a  bill 
founded  upon  the  reports  of  tho  commission.  Tho  state- 
ment of  facts  with  which  he  introduced  the  measure 
excited  the  astonishment  and  indignation  of  the  House, 
and  greatly  shocked  the  moral  sense  of  the  country. 

If  it  had  been  only  the  large  owners  of  mines  that  were 
concerned,  he  said,  there  would  have  been  no  necessity 
for  legislative  interference.  The  health  of  those  em- 
ployed under  ground  depends,  of  course,  upon  the 
ventilation  and  drainage  of  the  pits,  which  differ 
according  to  the  depth  of  the  seams  of  coal,  and  these 
vary  from  ten  inches  in  some  places  to  ten  or  twenty  feet 

others.  In  South  Staffordshire,  for  instance,  says 
Dr.  Mitehel,  the  coal  beds  are  sufficiently  thick  to  allow 
abundance  of  room ;  the  mines  are  warm  and  dry,  and 
there  is  a  supply  of  fresh  air.  The  case  is  pretty  much 
the  same  in  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  South 
Durham,  with  some  exceptions  in  the  last  place  and  in 
North  Durham.  In  Warwickshire  and  Lancashire  the 
ore  damp,  and  the  water  in  them  is  sometimes 
deep.  In  Derbyshire  it  was  found  that  black  damp 
very  much  abounded,  and  the  ventilation  in  general  was 
exceedingly  imperfect.  Hence  fatal  explosions  frequently 
took  place;  the  work-people  were  distressed  by  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  which  they  were  compelled 

inhale,  and  the  pits  were  so  hot  as  to  odd  greatly  to 
the  fatigue  of  their  labour.  Some  pits  were  dry  and 
comfortable,  but  many  were  so  wot  that  the  people  had 
to  work  all  day  over  their  shoes  in  water,  at  the  some- 
time that  the  water  dropped  or  "rained"  upon  them 
from  the  roof,  so  that  in  a  short  time  their  clothes  were 
drenched,  and  in  that  condition  they  toiled  on  fourteen 
or  sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  which  were  tho 
|  regular  hours  of  labour.     It  appeared  that  in  the  West 
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Biding  of  Yorkshire  there  were  very  few  collieries  in 
which  the  main  toad  exceeded  a  yard  in  height ;  in  some 
it  did  not  exceed  twenty-eight  inches,  and  in  some  it 
was  less  than  twenty-two  inches ;  bo  that  in  such  places 
the  youngest  child  could  not  pass  along  without  great 
pain  and  in  the  moat  constrained  posture,  In  East  Scot- 
land, where  the  side  roads  did  not  exceed  from  twenty- 
two  to  twenty-eight  niches  in  height,  the  working  places 
were  sometimes  from  100  to  200  yards  distant  from  the 
main  read,  and  through  those  passages  females  had  to 
crawl  backwards  and  forwards  with  their  oarts.  The 
whole  of  those  places  were  in  a  deplorable  state  as  to 
ventilation,  and  the  drainage  was  quite  as  bad.  The 
same  was  reported  of  Hie  roads  in  North  and  South 
Wales,  where  in  most  cases  the  ventilation  was  alto- 
gether neglected. 

In  these  places,  far  down  under  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  the  great  majority  of  those  employed  were 
children,  many  of  thorn  almost  infants.  The  report 
stated  that  in  South  Staffordshire,  Shropshire,  Warwick- 
shire, Leicestershire,  and  Cumberland,  children  began  to 
work  at  seven  years  of  age ;  about  Halifax,  Bradford. 
and  Leeds,  at  six ;  in  Derbyshire  and  South  Durham,  at 
five  and  six ;  in  Lancashire,  at  five ;  and  near  Oldham,  as 
early  as  four.  Five  or  wx  was  a  common  age  in  the  east 
of  Scotland;  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  eight;  and  in  South 
Wales  four  was  a  very  usual  age.  The  report  added 
that  in  the  south  of  Ireland  no  children  at  all  were 
employed,  and  that  all  the  underground  work  which  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  was  done  by  young 
children,  was  done  in  Ireland  by  young  persons  between 
the  ogee  of  thirteen  and  eighteen ;  and  in  none  of  the 
collieries  of  that  country  was  a  single  instance  known  of 
a  female  of  any  age  being  employed  under  ground. 
Referring  to  this  feet,  Lord  Ashley  said,  "  I  have  often 
admired  the  generosity  of  tho  Irish  people,  and  I  must 
say  that  if  this  is  to  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  their 
barbarism,  I  would  not  exchange  h  for  all  the  refine- 
ment and  polish  of  the  most  civilised  nations  of  the 
globe." 

The  nature  of  the  employment  in  which  the  children 
were  engaged  was  calculated  to  brutalise  them  in  every 
sense.  They  were  obliged  to  crawl  along  the  low 
passages  with  barely  room  for  their  persons  in  that 
posture,  each  dragging  a  load  of  eoals  in  a  cart  by 
means  of  a  chain  which  was  fastened  to  a  girdle  borne 
round  the  waist,  the  chain  passing  between  tho  legs. 
This  they  dragged -through  a  passage  often  not  as  good 
as  a  common  sewer,  in  an  atmosphere  almost  stifling. 
One  of  the  witnesses,  Bobert  North,  said,  "Iwent  into 
the  pit  at  seven  years  of  age;  when  I  drew  by  the  girdle 
and  chain,  the  skin  was  broken,  and  the  blood  ran  down. 
If  we  said  anything,  they  would  boat  us.  I  have  seen 
many  drew  at  six.  They  must  do  it  or  be  beat.  They 
cannot  straighten  their  backs  during  the  day.  I  have 
sometimes  pulled  till  my  hips  hurt  me  bo  that  I  have 
not  known  what  to  do  with  myself."  At  this  sort  of 
work  girls  were  employed  as  well  as  boys,  and  they  com- 
monly worked  quite  naked  down  to  the  waist,  the  rest  of 
the  dress  being  a  pair  of  loose  trowsers,  and  in  this  condi- 


tion they  were  obliged  to  serve  adult  colliers  who  worked 
without  any  clothing  at  all.  A  sub- commission  remark eil 
upon  this  practice:  "Any  sight  more  disgusting,  in- 
decent, and  revolting,  can  scarcely  be  imagined  than  these 
girls  at  walk,"  The  grossest  immorality  was  the  natural 
consequence.  Lord  Ashley  remarked  that  "  nothing 
could  he  more  graphic  and  touching  than  the  evidence  of 
many  of  these  poor  jnris,  insulted,  oppressed,  and  even 
corrupted  as  they  wore.  There  exists  in  them  oftentimes, 
nevertheless,  a  simplicity  and  kindness  which  render 
tenfold  more  heartrending  that  system  which  forces 
away  these  young  people  from  the  holier  and  purer 
duties  which  Providence  appoints  for  thorn,  to  put  them 
to  occupations  so  ununited,  so  harsh,  so  degrading.  It 
appears  that  they  drag  these  heavy  weights,  some 
12,000,  some  14,000,  and  some  16,000  yards  daily.  In 
some  casea  they  carried  burdens  on  their  backs,  varying 
from  three  quarters  of  a  cwt.  to  3  cwt."  In  Scotland  a 
sub-commission  found  oue  little  girl,  six  years  of  age, 
carrying  an  eight  stone  weight,  fourteen  times  a  day,  a 
journey  equal  in  distance  to  the  height  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  Tho  commissioner  adds,  "And  it  not  unfro- 
qnently  happens  that  the  tugs  break,  and  the  load  falls 
upon  those  females  who  ore  following,  who  are,  of 
course,  struck  off  the  ladders.  However  incredible  it 
may  be,  yet  I  have  taken  the  evidence  of  fathers,  who 
havo  ruptured  themselves  by  straining  to  lift  coals  on 
to  their  children's  backs." 

There  was  much  more  in  the  evidence  too  revolting 
to  be  quoted.  It  is  a  dark  chapter  in  our  industrial 
history.  But  without  those  dark  Bhades,  no  historical 
portrait  are  of  British  society  would  be  a  faithful  delinea- 
tion of  all  its  aspects,  or  would  exhibit  the  hideous 
contrasts  between  the  highest  refinement,  the  brightest 
intelligence,  and  the  purest  Christianity,  in  conjunction 
with  the  most  shocking  inhumanity,  barbarism,  and 
moral  debasement.  The  report  of  the  commission  was 
charged  with  exaggeration,  but  there  was  do  denymg-the 
main  fects.  The  bill  of  Lord  Ashley  was  passed  almost 
unanimously  by  the  Commons.  In  the  Lords  it  was 
subjected  to  considerable  opposition,  and  some  amend- 
ments were  introduced.  The  amendments  were  adopted 
by  the  Commons,  and  on  tho  10th  of  August,  1842,  the 
act  was  passed  "  to  prohibit  the  employment  of  women 
and  girls  in  mines  and  collieries,  to  regulate  the  employ- 
ment of  boys,  and  to  make  other  provisions  relating  to 
persons  working  therein.  The  act  prohibited  the  em- 
ployment of  any  boys  under  ground,  in  a  colliery,  who 
were  under  the  age  of  ten  years." 

The  example  of  Oxford,  who  made  an  attempt  on  tho 
life  of  the  Queen,  was  followed  by  another  eraiy  youth, 
named  Francis,  excited  by  a.  similar  morbid  passion  for 
notoriety.  On  tho  13th  of  May,  1842,  tho  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert  were  returning  to  Buckingham  Palace 
down  Constitution  HOI  in  a  baroucho  and  four,  when  a 
man  who  had  been  leaning  against  the  wall  of  tho 
palace  garden  went  up  to  the  carriage,  drew  a  pistol  from 
his  pocket,  and  fired  at  the  Queen.  Her  Majesty  was 
untouched,  and  seemed  unaware  of  the  danger.  Tho 
dn  was  observed  by  Prince  Albert,  and  pointed  out 
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byhimtoona-of  the  outriders,  who  dismounted  to  pursu.o 
him;  but  h*  had  been  at  once  arrested  by  other  persons. 
The  carriage,  which  was  driving  at  a  rapid  pace,  no  sooner 
arrived  at  the  palace,  than  a  meaaenger  was  sent  to 
the  Duchess  of  Kent,  to  announce  the  Queen's  danger 
and  bar  safety.  The  duchess  hastened  to  the  palace, 
and  embracing  her  daughter,  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears, 
the  Queen  endeavouring  to  re-assure  her  with  affec- 
tionate anxiety.  The  prisoner,  John  Francis,  the  son  of 
a  machinist  or  stage  carpenter  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  having  been  twice  examined  by  the  Privy 
Council,  was  committed  to  Newgate  for  trial  at  the  next 
session  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court  on  a  charge  of 
shooting  at  the  Queen  with  a  loaded  pistol.  He  was  only 
twenty  years  of  age,  rather  good-looking,  with  a  dark 
complexion,  middle  stature,  and  respectably  dressed. 

The  Quoon  took  ber  accustomed  airing  next  day, 
taking  the  some  route,  in  the  same  sort  of  carriage.  A 
great  multitude  had  assembled  round  the  palace  to 
express  their  congratulations,  which  they  did  by  loud 
cheering,  and  the  waving  of  hate  and  handkerchiefs,  in 
acknowledgment  of  which  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  gra- 
ciously bowed  and  smiled.  Her  carriage  was  followed  by 
a  number  of  gentlemen  on  horseback,  and  the  drive  was 
described  as  a  triumphal  progress.  In  the  evening  the 
Queen  and  Prince  Albert  went  to  the  Italian  Opera, 
when  the  audience  broke  forth  into  tumultuous  applause, 
called  for  the  National  AntJiam,  and  cheered  at  almost 
every  line. 

The  trial  of  Francis  took  place  on  the  17th  of  June, 
before  Chief  Justice  Tindal,  Baron  Guraey,  and  Justice 
Patteaon.  He  looked  dejected,  and  pleaded ' '  Not  Guilty  " 
in  a  very  feeble  voice.  The  principal  witness  was  Colonel 
Arbuthuot,  one  of  the  equerries  who  was  riding  olose  to 
the  Queen  when  the  shot  was  fired,  and  cried  out  to  a 
polioeman,  "Secure  him!"  which  was  done.  The  report, 
he  said,  was  sharp  and  loud;  but  be  did  not  hear  the 
whus  of  a  ball,  in  consequence  of  the  noise  made 
by  the  carriage.  Colonel  Wylde,  another  equerry,  with 
several  other  witnesses,  corroborated  the  testimony 
of  Colonel  Arbuthnot.;  and  it  appeared  that  Francis 
had  on  the  previous  day  pointed  a  pistol  at  the  Queen, 
though  he  did  not  fire.  On  the  defence  it  was  alleged 
that  the  attempt  was  the  result  of  distress,  and  that  the 
prisoner  had  no  design  to  injure  the  Queen.  The  jury 
retired,  and  in  about  half  on  hour  returned  into  court 
with  a  verdict  of  "  Guilty,"  finding  that  the  pistol  was 
loaded  with  some  destructive  substance,  besides  the 
wadding  and  powder.  Chief  Justice  Tyndal  immediately 
pronounced  sentence  of  death  for  high  treason,  that  he 
should  be  hanged,  beheaded,  and  divided  into  four 
quarters.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence  the  prisoner 
fainted,  and  fell  into  the  arms  of  the  gaolers.  The 
sentence  was  not  executed.  It  was  oommuted  to  trans- 
portation for  life. 

Even  this  example  was  not  sufficient  to  protect  Her 
Majesty  from  the  criminal  attempts  of  miscreants  of  this 
class.  Another  was  made  on  the  3rd  of  July  following, 
as  the  Queen  was  going  from  Buckingham.  Palace  to  the 
Chapel  Royal,  accompanied  by  Prince  Albert  arjj  &e 


King  of  the  Belgians.  In  the  Mall,  about  Tmlf  way 
between  the  palace  and  the  stable-yard  gate,  a  deformed 
youth  was  seen  to  present  a  pistol  at  the  Queen's 
carriage  by  a  person  named  Bassett,  who  seized  him  and  ■ 
brought  him  to  the  police;  but  they  refused  to  take  him 

charge,  treating  the  matter  as  a  hoax.  Bassett  hun- 
self  was  subsequently  arrested,  and  examined  by  the 
Privy  Council.  When  the  foots  of  tho  case  were  ascer- 
tained, the  police  hastened  to  repair  the  error  of  the 
morning,  and  sout  to  all  the  police-stations  a  description 
of  the  real  offender.  He  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  five 
feet  six  inches  high,  with  a  humpback,  short  neck,  light 
bail',  a  long,  sickly,  pole  face,  his  nose  marked  with  a 
black  patch,  and  his  appearance  altogether  dirty. 
This  tallied  exactly  with  the  description  which  a  work- 
ing jeweller  named  Bean  had  given  to  the  police  of  his 
who  had  absconded  a  woek  or  a  fortnight  before. 
This  led  to  the  apprehension  of  the  lad,  who  was  identi- 
fied, examined,  and  committed  to  prison.  His  trial  took 
place  on  the  2oth  of  August,  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court.  The  Attorney- General  briefly  related  thefactsof 
the  case,  and  Lord  Abinger,  the  presiding  judge,  having 
summed  up,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  "  Guilty," 
convicting  the  prisoner  of  presenting  a  pistol,  loaded 
with  powder  and  wadding,  "  in  contempt  of  the  Queen, 
and  to  the  terror  of  divers  liege  subjects."  The  sentence 
of  the  court  was — "Imprisonment  in  MiHhank  Peni- 
tentiary for  eighteen  oalendar  months." 

The  repetition  of  these  infamous  outrages  excited  great 
public  indignation,  and  led  to  a  general  demand  that 
something  effectual  should  bo  done  to  pnt  a  stop  to  them 
by  rendering  the  law  more  prompt  and  effective,  and 
the  punishment  more  disgraceful.  In  compliance  with 
this  demand,  Sir  llobert  Peel  brought  in  a  bill  upon 
the  subject,  which  was  unanimously  accepted  by  both 
Houses,  and  which  rapidly  passed  into  law. 

The  state  of  the  law  relating  to  attacks  upon  the 
Sovereign  in  former  times  was  calculated  to  stimulate 
the  morbid  vanity  and  love  of  notoriety  which  prompted 
persons  of  weak  minds  to  the  commission  of  such  crimes. 
Trials  for  high  treason,  even  where  the  object  was  not  to 
take  away  the  life  of  the  Sovereign,  or  to  change  the  form 
of  Government,  were  surrounded  with  forms  and  solem- 
nities that  encumbered  the  proceedings  and  elevated  the 
prisoner  into  a  sort  of  hero,  nvdring  h?T"  the  centre  of 
public  interest,  and  the  universal  topic  of  conversation — 
just  the  thing  he  desired,  while  double  the  amount  of 
evidence  was  required  to  secure  a  conviction  than  would 
be  necessary  in  any  other  case.  In  tho  year  1800,  after 
the  attempt  of  Hatfield  on  the  life  'of  George  HI.,  on 
act  was  passed  which,  in  cases  of  actual  attacks  upon  tho 
life  of  the  Sovereign,  abolished  those  eiwumbering  forms 
and  solemnities.  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  bis  bill  proposed  to 
extend  the  provisions  of  that  act  to  cases  where  the 
object  was  not  compassing  the  life,  but  "compassing  the 
wounding  of  the  Sovereign."  "I  propose,"  he  said, 
' '  tbntt  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  if  any  person  or 
persons  shall  wilfully  discharge  of  attempt  to  discharge, 
or  point,  aim,  or  present  at  or  near  the  person  of  tho 
Queen  any  gun,  pistol,  or  other  description  of  fire-arms 
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whatsoever,  although  the  same  shall  not  coutain  explo- 
sive or  destructive  substance  or  material,  or  shall  dis- 
charge or  attempt  to  discharge  any  explosive  or 
destructive  substance  or  material,  or  if  any  person  shall 
strike,  or  attempt  to  strike  the  person  of  the  Queen,  with 
any  offensive  weapons,  or  in  any  manner  whatever  ;  or, 
if  any  persons  shall  throw  or  attempt  to  throw  any  sub- 
stance whatever  at  or  on  the  person  of  the  Quoon,  with 
intent  in  any  of  the  casos  aforesaid  to  break  the  public 
peace,  or  to  excite  the  alarm  of  the  Queen,"  Ac., 
that  the  punishment  in  all  such  cases  should  be  the 
same  as  that  in  cases  of  larceny — namely,  transporta- 
tion for  a  term  not  exceeding  seven  years.  But  a  more 
effective  punishment  was  added,  namely,  public  whip- 
ping, concerning  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  remarked,  "  I 
think  this  punishment  will  make  known  to  the  miscreants 
capable  of  harbouring  such  designs,  that,  instead  of  excit- 
ing misplaced  and  stupid  sympathy,  their  base  and 
malignant  motives  in  depriving  Her  Majesty  of  that 
relaxation  which  she  must  naturally  need  after  the  cares 
and  public  anxieties  of  her  station,  will  lead  to  a  punish- 
ment proportioned  to  their  detestable  acts.  What  they 
had  to  guard  against  was  not  any  traitorous  attempt 
against  the  peace  of  the  nation,  by  conspiring  to  take 
away  the  life  of  .the  Sovereign,  but  the  folly  ormab'gnity 
of  wretches  guilty  of  acts  prompted  by  motives  which 
were  scarcely  assignable.  The  law,  in  its  charity  to 
human  nature,  he  said,  had  omitted  to  provide  for  the 
case  of  any  being  formed  like  a  man  who  could  find 
satisfaction  in  tiring  a  pistol  at  a  young  lady,  that  lady 
a  mother,  and  that  mother  the  Quoon  of  these  realms. 
It  never  entered  into  the  conception  of  former  law- 
makers, that  anything  so  monstrous  would  arise,  as  that 
Iho  Queen  would  not  enjoy  a  degree  of  liberty  granted 
to  the  meanest  of  her  subjects." 

These  sentiments  were  received  with  loud  and  pro- 
tracted cheering  from  both  sides  of  the  House.  Lord 
John  Russell,  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  others 
expressed  their  cordial  concurrence.  The  bill  was 
received  in  tho  Upper  Houso  with  equal  unanimity.  It 
has  effectually  answered  its  purpose,  as  no  offence  of  the 
kind  has  since  occurred,  excepting  tho  act  of  a  lunatic, 
who  about  ten  years  ago  struck  Her  Majesty  with  a 
cane,  and  who  escaped  a  public  whipping  out  of  regard 
to  tho  feelings  of  his  family  and  connections,  who  were 
highly  respectable. 

Serious  differences  between  England  and  the  United 
States  of  America  occupied  tho  attention  of  both  Govern- 
ments during  the  years  1841  and  1842,  and  were 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  termination  by  the  Ashburton 
treaty,  referred  to  in  the  royal  speech  at  the  opening  of 
Parliament  in  1843.  The  questions  at  issue,  which  were 
keenly  debated  on  both  sides,  related  to  the  right  of 
search  and  tho  Oregon  boundary.  The  Government  of 
Great  Britain  regarding  the  slave-trade  as  an  enormous 
evil  and  a  scandal  to  the  civilised  world,  entered  into 
arrangements  with  other  nations  for  its  suppression. 
For  that  purpose  treaties  were  concluded,  securing  to 
each  of  tho  contracting  parties  the  mutual  right  of 
search  under  certain  limitations.     The  United  States 


Government  declined  to  be  a  party  to  these  treaties,  and 
refused  to  have  their  vessels  searched  or  interfered  with 
in  time  of  peace  upon  the  high  seas  under  any  pretence 
whatever.  Notwithstanding  these  treaties,  however, 
and  the  costly  measures  which  England  had  recourse  to 
for  suppressing  the  nefarious  traffic  in  human  beings, 
the  slave  trade  was  carried  on  even  by  some  of  tho 
nations  that  had  agreed  to  the  treaties ;  and  in  order  to 
do  this  more  effectually  they  adopted  the  flog  of  tho 
United  States.  For  the  purpose  of  preventing  this 
abuse,  England  claimed  the  right  of  search  or  of  visita- 
tion to  ascertain  the  national  character  of  the  vessels 
navigating  the  African  Seas,  and  detaining  their  papers 
to  see  if  they  wore  legally  provided  with  documents 
entitling  them  to  the  protection  of  any  country,  and 
especially  the  country  whose  flag  they  might  have  hoisted 
nt  the  time:  Lord  Palmerston,  as  Foreign  Secretary, 
argued  that  while  his  Government  did  not  claim  the 
right  to  search  American  merchantmen  in  times  of 
peace,  a  merchantman  could  not  exempt  itself  from 
search  by  merely  hoisting  a  piece  of  bunting  with  tho 
United  States  emblems  and  colours  upon  it.  It  should 
bo  shown  by  the  papers  that  the  vessel  was  entitled  to 
bear  the  flag— that  she  was  United  States  property,  and 
navigated  according  to  law.  Mr.  Stevenson,  the 
American  Minister,  protested  strongly  against  this 
doctrine,  denying  that  there  was  any  ground  of  public 
right  or  justice  in  the  claim  put  forth,  since  the  right  of 
search  was,  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  a  strictly 
belligerent  right.  If  other  nations  sought  to  cover  their 
infamous  traffic  by  the  fraudulent  use  of  the  American 
flag,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  not 
responsible;  and  in  any  case  it  was  for  that  Govern- 
ment to  take  such  steps  as  might  be  required  to  protect 
its  flag  from  abuse,  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  succeeded 
Lord  Palmerston  in  the  Foreign  Office,  demonstrated 
the  futility  of  any  sueh  remedy  for  the  evil.  The  sus- 
pected vessels  were  not  visited  as  American,  but  as 
piratical  outlaws,  possessing  no  claim  to  any  flag  or 
nationality  whatever ;  yet,  if  they  were  found  avowedly 
engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  exhibiting  the  manacles, 
fetters,  and  other  implements  of  torture,  or  had  even  a 
number  of  slaves  on  board,  no  British  officers  could 
interfere  further,  according  to  the  American  view  of  tho 
question.  He  might  give  information  to  the  cruisers  of 
the  United  States,  but  it  would  not  be  in  his  power  to 
arrest  or  impede  the  prosecution  of  the  voyage,  and  the 
success  of  the  undertaking.  Unanswerable  as  these 
arguments  undoubtedly  ore,  they  failed  to  convince  the 
American  Government,  whose  minister  rejoined  at  great 
length,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  a  power  such 
as  that  asserted  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  should 
be  enforced,  not  only  without  consent,  but  in  the  face 
of  a  direct  refusal  to  concede  it,  it  could  be  regarded  in 
no  other  light  than  a  violation  of  national  rights  and 
sovereignty,  and  the  incontestable  principles  of  inter- 
national law,  leading,  therefore,  to  consequences  of  a 
painful  character,  and  deeply  endangering  the  good  un- 
derstanding between  the  two  countries. 
Such  being  the  state  of  our  relations  with  America, 
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and  other  sources  of  irritation  having  arisen  between  the 
two  Cabinets,  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  Government  determined 
to  send  to  Washington  a  special  ambassador,  who  should 
.  be  clothed  with  full  powers  to  effect  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  all  the  causes  of  dispute.  The  gentleman 
selected  for  this  purpose  was  Lord  Ashburton.  A  more 
judicious  selection  could  not  have  been  made.  Mi*. 
William  Bingham  Baring,  who  had  been  raised  to  the 
peerage  in  183*,  having  been  previously  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  Master  of  the  Mint,  was  known 
throughout  the  world  as  one  of  our  merchant  princes, 
and  was  the  son  of  an  American  lady,  the  daughter  of 


take  place  in  London  within  six  months  of  that  date. 
By  that  treaty  the  line  of  tho  north-western  boundary 
was  settled.  It  was  stipulated  that  Great  Britain  and 
America  should  each  maintain  a  sufficient  squadron  or 
naval  force,  carrying  not  less  than  eighty  guns,  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing,  separately  and  respectively,  the 
laws,  rights,  and  obligations  of  each  of  the  two  countries 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and  to  use  their 
joint  influence  for  suppressing  the  slave  markets.  They 
also  provided  for  the  mutual  delivery  to  justice  of  all 
persons  charged  with  murder,  or  assault  with  intent  to 
murder,  or    with  piracy,  robbery,  forgery,    and   arson 
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Mr.  William  Bingham,  of  Philadelphia,  a  senator  of  the 
United  States.  This  connection  with  America,  coupled 
with  his  intimate  knowledge  of  all  commercial,  financial, 
and  international  questions,  as  well  as  his  high  personal 
character,  pointed  him  out  as  pro -eminently  fitted  for 
such  a  mission.  The  hopes  which  his  mission  excited 
wore  not  disappointed.  He  sailed  from  England  in 
February,  1842,  and  after  a  tedious  and  stormy  passage, 
arrived  at  New  Tork  on  the  1st  of  April.  He  immedi- 
ately entered  upon  negotiations  with  Mr.  Webster. 
Thoy  continued  till  the  month  of  August,  when  a  treaty 
was  agreed  upon  and  signed  at  Washington  by  the  two 
plenipotentiaries,  the  mutual  exchange  of  ratifications  to 


committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  either  country, 
should  thoy  be  found  within  the  territories  of  the  othor ; 
but  tho  evidence  of  criminality  should  bo  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  committal  for  trial  of  the  fugitive  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  ho  was  apprehemlod, 
Lord  Ashburton  succeeded  remarkably  well  in  concilia- 
ting the  Americans.  On  his  departure  ho  was  entertained 
at  a  public  banquet  in  New  Tork,  when  the  most  cordial 
feelings  to  wards  this  country  were  ex  pressed  by  the  Ameri- 
cans who  werepresent.  Lord  Ashburton's  speech  on  that 
occasion  will  be  read  with  interest.  He  said:  "I cannot 
but  regard  it  as  somewhat  singular  and  auspicious,  that 
the  respectable  gentleman  who  presides  at  this  hospitable 
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board  should  happen  to  be  the  immediate  descendant  of 
a  man  whoso  name  will  livo  in  your  memories  bo  long 
as  honour,  patriotism,  and  virtue  are  venerated — I  mean, 
the  late  Mr.  Jay.  That  illustrious  man  stepped  forward 
on  an  occasion  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  you  now 
celebrate;  andhavingvisitedEnglaDd,  happily  succeeded 
to  his  errand  of  peace,  although  made  under  circum- 
stances of  a  far  more  difficult  nature  than  those  which 
surrounded  mo  on  a  mission  which  has  had  a  like 
fortunate  termination.  The  task  imposed  on  Mr.  Jay 
was  indeed  an  arduous  one.  At  that  period  'wild  pas- 
sions wore  at  work,  and  the  voice  of  the  messenger  of 
peace  could  only  with  difficulty  be  heard.  But  amid  all 
those  trying  circumstances,  that  great  man  and  those 
who  supported  him  did  maintain  tho  independence  of 
this  Gountry,  and  saved  both  nations  from  a  most  serious 
war  at  that  time,  whilst  war  was  raging  amongst  the 
nations  of  the  earth  ;  and  undoubtedly  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  great  commercial  prosperity.  Fortu- 
nately, gentlemen,  I  have  had  much  less  difficulty  to 
on  counter ;  for  when  I  add  to  the  reception  I  met 
at  Washington  from  the  President,  from  his  Cabinet,  from 
tho  Senate  and  House  of  Eoprcsontatives,  that  cordial 
welcome  which  I  received  at  Boston,  the  cradle  of 
American  liberty  and  independence;  and  also  the  recep- 
tion with  which  I  havo  been  greeted  here,  as  well  as  ir 
your  City  Hall,  where  I  havo  been  told  that  I  shook 
hands  with  upwards  of  3,000  persons  collected  there  by 
one  common  impulse — at  this  festive  board,  around  whish 
I  see  such  a  largo  number  of  your  most  respectable 
citizens,  I  naturally  ask,  'Where  is  tie  danger  ef 
between  England  and  Aimeriea,?  Whatever  may 
hidden,  I  do  not  pretend  to  scan ;  bat  of  a  verity  I 
say  that  I  have  seen  nothing  bat  the  greatest  and  most 
unaffected  cordiality,  and  good--w31,  and  friendship.  Still, 
although  my  mission  has  been  made  under  peculiarly 
happy  circumstances,  I  tzrasfc  that  I  shall  not  be  charged 
with  vanity  in  saying  that  I,  ton,  hays  dans  the  State 


The  object  of  Lord 
to  in  the  Queen's  speech,  at  the  opening  of  the  Session  of 
1843,  in  the  following:  terms :— «  ay  the  treaty  " 
Her  Majesty  has  oonolrufed  wrth  1he  United  States  of 
America,  and  by  the  adjustment  of  tfhnwv  differences 
which,  from  their  long  continuance,  had 
preservation  of  peace,  Her  Majesty  trusts  that  tho 
amicablo  relations  of  the  two  countries  havo  been  c< 
firmed."  In  the  dobate  on  tho  address.  Lord  Brougb: 
said  ho  shared  with  all  his  countrymen  whoso  opinion 
was  worth  having,  in  thanking,  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart,  his  noble  friend  Lord  Ashburton,  for  the  skill,  the 
tempered  firmness,  and  conciliation  with  which — partly 
from  his  own  intrinsic  qualities,  and  partly  from  acci- 
dental circumstances  connecting  him  with  the  people 
of  tho  United  States,  in  each  a  way  that  ho  alone  of 
all  Her  Majesty's  subjects  could  havo  effected  it- 
he  hod  brought  that  negotiation  to  its  present  close, 
by  which  he  not  only  gave  peace,  but  restored  cordial 
good  understanding,  and  brought  back  tho  feeling  of 
mutual  good  will  that  had  unhappily  been  so  long  dis- 


turbed. In  the  House  of  Commons  similar  feelings  were 
expressed  as  to  the  result  of  Lord  Ashburton's  mission. 

I  could  have  shown,"  said  Sir  Robert  Peel,  "  if  tho 
policy  of  that  noble  lord  had  been  called  in  question  in 
this  House,  as  it  has  been  outof  doors,  that  the  treaty 
which  was  effected  by  him  affords  to  the  country  every- 
thing which  can  be  considered  essential  to  the  security 
of  our  North  American  possessions — not,  perhaps,  as 
much  as  we  were  justly  entitled  to,  and  had  a  right  to 
expect,  but,  considering  the  uncertainty  attached  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  old  treaty,  considering  the  great 
length  of  time  which  has  since  elapsed,  taking  isto 
account  that  the  geography  of  tho  country  was  in  a  great 
degree  unknown  at  the  time  of  first  assigning  the  boun- 
daries, we  should  feel  satisfied  to  accept  such  a  division  cf 
the  disputed  district  as  secures  our  possessions  in  North 
America,  and  at  the  same  time  preserves  our  military 
communication  intact."  With  regard  to  the  dissatis- 
faction expressed  out  of  doors,  he  remarked  that  Mr. 
Webster  had  been  assailed  in  tho  United  States  just  as 
Lord  Ashburton  had  been  here,  with  taunts  that  he  had 
abandoned  tho  interests  of  his  country ;  and  Mr.  Webster 
admitted,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Everett,  then  Minister  for 
the  United'  States  at  the  British  Court,  that  Lord  Ash- 
burton had  made  no  concession  whatever  on  the  subject 
of  the  right  of  search. 

Great  discredit,  however,  was  brought  upon  the 
United.  States  at  this  time  by  the  repudiation  of  their 
<tebt»,  of  which  several  of  them  had  been  guilty.  One 
of  tiia  sodamrs  was  the  Boy.  Sidney  Smith,  who  avenged 
himself  fir  his  loss  by  the  sarcasm  and  ridicule  with 
which"  he  uSHulsd  the  unprinsipled  defaulters.  In  April, 
1843,  a  petition  from  him,  was  presented  to  Congress, 
containing  an  admirable  statement  of  the  case,  which 
deserves  to-  he  transmitted  to  posterity,  as  an  extremely 
interesting  historical  dootment : — "  The  humble  petition 
of  the  Bey.  Sidney  Smith,  to  the  House  of  Congress,  at 
Washington.  I  petition  your  honourable  House  to 
institute  soma  measures  tar  the  restoration  of  American 
credit,  and  for  the  repayment  of  debts  incurred  and  repu- 
diated by  several  of  thw  States.  Tour  petitioner  lent  to 
die  atete  of  Pennsylvania  a  sum  of  money,  for  the  pnr- 
possr  of  some  publio  hnfnif  Foment.  The  amount,  though 
small,  is  to  hiTri  imnovtmt,  ctbT  hi  a  saving  from  a  life 
ineome,  made  with  CTiiiiIIj  and  privation.  If  their 
refusal  to  pay  (from  which  a  very  large  number  of  Eng- 
lish families  aro  suffering)  had  been  the  result  of  war 
produced  by  tho  unjust  aggressions  of  powerful  enemies 
— if  it  hod  arisen  from  civil  discord — if  it  had  proceeded 
from  an  improvident  application  of  means  in  the  first 
years  of  self-government — if  it  were  the  act  of  a  poor 
state  struggling  against  the  barrenness  of  Nature,  every 
friend  of  America  would  have  been  contented  to  wait  for 
better  times ;  but  the  fraud  is  committed  in  the  pro- 
found peace  of  Pennsylvania,  by  the  richest  atete  in  th>> 
Union,  after  the  wise  investment  of  borrowed  money  ic 
roads  and  canals,  of  which  the  repudiators  are  every 
day  reaping  the  advantage.  It  is  an  act  of  bad  faith, 
which,  all  its  circumstances  considered,  has  no  parallel 
and  no  excuse.   Nor  is  it  only  the  loss  of  property  which 
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your  petitioner  laments :  he  laments  still  more  that 
immense  power  which  the  bad  faith  of  America  has 
given  to  ariatocratical  opinions,  and  to  the  enemies  of 
free  institutions  in  the  Old  World.  It  is  in  vain  any 
longer  to  appeal  to  history,  and  to  point  out  the  wrongs 
which  the  many  have  received  from  the  few.  The 
Americans,  who  boast  to  have  improved  the  institu- 
tions  of  the  Old  World,  have  at  least  equalled  its  crimes. 
A  great  nation,  after  trampling  nndor  foot  all  earthly 
tyranny,  has  been  guilty  of  a  fraud  ae  enormous  as 
ever  disgraced  the  worst  king  of  tho  most  degraded 
nation  of  Europe,  It  is  most  painful  to  your  petitioner 
to  see  that  American  citizens  excite,  wherever  they  may 
go,  the  recollection  that  they  belong  to  a  dishonest 
people,  who  pride  themselves  on  having  tricked  and 
having:  pillaged  Europe;  and  this  mark  is  fixed,  by 
their  faHhln—  legislators,  on  some  of  the  best  and  most 
honourable  man  in  the  world,  whom  every  Englishman 
has  been  eager  to  see  and  proud  to  receive.  It  is  a -sub- 
ject of  serious  concern  to  your  petitioner  that  you  are 
losing  all  that  power  which  the  friends  of  freedom 
rejoiced  that  you  possessed,  looking  upon  you  as 
the  ark  of  human  happiness,  and  the  most  splendid 
picture  of  justice  and  wisdom  that,  the  world  had 
yet  seen.  Little  did  the  friends  of  America  expect 
it,  and  sad  is  the  spectacle  to  see  you  rejected  by 
every  State  in  Europe,  as  a  nation  with  whom  no 
contract  can  be  mode,  because  none  will  be  kept; 
unstable  in  the  very  foundations  of  social  life,  defi- 
cient in  the  elements  of  good  faith ;  men  who  prefer 
any  load  of  infamy,  however  great,  to  any  pressure  of 
taxation,  however  light.  Nor  is  it  only  this  gigantic 
bankruptcy,  for  so  many  degrees  of  longitude  and  lati- 
tude, which  your  petitioner  deplores ;  but  he  is  alarmed 
also  by  that  total  want  of  shame  with  which  these  -things 
have  been  done — die  callous  immorality  with  which 
Europe  has  been  plundered — that  deadness  of  the  moral 
souse  which  seems  to  preclude  all  return  to  honesty,  to 
perpetuate  this  new  infamy,  and  to  threaten  its  extension 
over  every  State  of  the  Union.  To  any  man  of  real 
philanthropy,  who  receives  pleasure  from  the  improve- 
ments of  the  world,  the  repudiation  of  the  public  debts  of 
America,  and  mo  shameless  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
talked  of  and  done,  is  the  most  melancholy  event  which 
has  happened  during  the  existence  of  the  present  gone- 
ration.  Tour  petitioner  sincerely  prays  that  the  great 
and  good  men  still  existing  among  you  may,  by  teaching 
to  the  United  States  the  deep  disgrace  they  have  incurred 
in  the  whole  world,  restore  them  to  moral  health,  to 
that  high  position  they  have  lost,  and  which,  for  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  it  is  bo  important  they  should 
ever  maintain ;  for  the  United  States  are  now  working 
out  the  greatest  of  all  political  problems,  and  upon  that 
confederacy  the  eyes  of  thinking  men  are  intensely  fixed, 
to  see  how  far  the  mass  of  mankind  can  be  trusted  with 
the  management  of  their  own  affairs,  the  establishment 
of  their  own  happiness." 

The  American  Minister,  Mr.  Everett,  in  reply  to  a 
memorial  to  the  President  from  the  holders  of  Am.Qv;,^,n 
stocks,  wrote  a  letter  explaining  the  position  Qf  .foe 


repudiating  States,  and  expressing  sympathy  with  the 
sufferers.  He  protested  against  tho  doctrine  that  a  State 
which  had  pledged  its  faith  and  resources  could  releaso 
itself  from  the  obligation,  however  burdensome,  in  any 
way  but  that  of  honourable  payment.  Those  States 
which  had  foiled  to  make  provisions  for  the  interests  duo 
on  their  bonds,  had  done  so  under  the  pressure  of  adverse 
oinnimatences,  "and  sot  with  the  purpose  of  giving 
legislative  sanction  to  a  doctrine  so  pernicious,  unworthy, 
oral."  But  he  believed  that  the  number  was 
exceedingly  small  of  those  who  in  any  form  advanced 
the  idea  ef  what  has  been  called  repudiation.  They  had 
involved  themselves  most  unadvisedly  in  engagements 
which  would  be  onerous  to  larger  and  richer  commu- 

ities,  and  they  yet  possessed,  under  an  almost  hopeless 
present  embarrassment,  the  undoubted  means  of  eventual 
For  example,  the  State  of  Illinois  had  under- 
taken the  construction  of  a  ship  canal,  one  hundred 
miles  in  length,  to  unite  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan 
with  the  Illinois  river,  and  afterwards  commenced  tho 
execution  of  1,300  miles  of  railway,  for  which  purpose 
it  borrowed  £2,000,000  sterling,  though  the  population  of 
the  State  was  less  than  half  a  million,  only  equal  to 
a  second-rate  English  county.  The  state,  indeed,  was 
larger  than  England  and  Wales,  and  it  possessed  im- 
mense resources,  being  connected  by  the  Mississippi  with 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  by  Lake  Michigan  with  the  St, 
Lawrence,  besides  several  navigable  rivers.  It  was 
situated  about  the  centre  ef  a  field  of  bituminous  coal  as 
large  as  Great  Britain.  Such  a  state,  it  was  manifest, 
could  not  long  bear  the  stigma  of  repudiation.  The 
States  themselves  had  suffered  enormously  by  loss  of 
credit,  insomuch  that  the  general  government  could 
not  negotiate  a  trifling  loan  in  this  great  metropolis  of 
the  commercial  world.  In  addition  to  tho  public  embar- 
rassments, private  fortunes,  almost  without  number,  had 
been  destroyed  in  the  general  wreck.  "  I  doubt,"  says 
Mr.  Everett,  "'if,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  in  so  ehort 
a  period,  such  a  transition  has  been  made  from  a  high 
state  of  prosperity  to  one  of  general  distress,  as  in  the 
United  States  within  the  last  six  years.  And  yet,  gen- 
tlemen, the  elasticity  and  power  of  recovery  in  the 
.try  are  great  beyond  the  conception  of  those  who  do 
not  know  it  from  personal  observation.  Even  within 
this  disastrous  period  to  which  I  have  alluded,  a  private 
commercial  debt  tothis  country,  estimated  at  £25,000,000, 
has  been  paid  by  the  American  merchants,  with  as  little 
loss  to  the  creditor  as  would  attend  the  collection  of  an 
equal  amount  of  domestic  debt  in  this  or  any  other 
country. 

Mr.  Everett  confessed  that  the  reproach  which  repu- 
diation had  brought  on  the  American  name  was  the  only 
circumstance  that  prevented  a  residence  in  the  land  of 
his  fathers  from  being  to  him  a  source  of  uirmingted 
satisfaction.  He  was  not  the  only  American  statesman 
that  burned  with  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  the 
repudiating  governments.  Mr.  Webster,  at  a  meet- 
ing in  New  York,  referred  to  Pennsylvania,  the  richest 

state  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  excepting  England,  and 
L  he  asked  what  could  be  the  debt  of  a  state  like  Perm- 
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sylvania,  that  she  should  not  bo  able  to  pay  it  P  The 
dobt  of  Pennsylvania,  the  debt  of  Illinois,  the  debt  of  any 
state  in  the  Union  did  not  amount  to  a  sixpence  in  com- 
parison with  the  national  dobt  of  England.  "  Now, 
gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Webster,  "  I  belong  to  Massachu- 
setts ;  but  if  I  belonged  to  a  deeply  indebted  state,  I'd 
work  these  ten  fingers  to  their  stumps — I'd  hold  the 
plough,  I'd  drive  the  plough — I'd  do  both  before  it 
should  be  said  of  the  state  to  which  I  belong  that  sho  did 
not  pay  her  debts.  That's  the  true  principle ;  let  us  act 
upon  it  Let  us  go  with  it  to  its  full  extent.  If  it  costs 
us  our  comforts,  let  us  sacrifice  our  comforts ;  if  it  costs 
us  our  farms,  let  us  mortgage  our  farms.  But  don't  let 
it  be  said  by  the  proud  capitalists  of  England,  '  You 
don't  pay  your  debts ;  you  Republican  governments 
don't  pay  your  debts.'  Let  us  say  to  them,  'Wo  will 
pay  them.  Wo  will  pay  thorn  to  the  uttermost  farthing.' 
I  wish  to  breathe  the  breath  of  an  independent  man. 
A  citizen  of  a  proud  and  honoured  country,  I  abhor  the 
idea  that  my  doily  happiness  is  to  be  marred  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  anything  disgraceful  hangs  on  the 
country  or  any  part  of  it.  Let  it  never  be  said  among 
the  nations  of  Europe  that  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  nation  that  hod  its  birth  in  the  glorious  scenes  of 
'76 — the  country  of  Washington,  the  example  and  great 
type  of  all  modern  republics — cannot,  or  will  not  pay  its 
debts."  These  sentiments  wore  received  with  long  con- 
tinued and  deafening  applause  by  the  andience. 

The  war  in  Afghanistan  was  alluded  to  in  the  Royal 
speech,  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1646,  in  terms  of 
congratulation  at  the  complete  success  that  had  attended 
the  reoent  military  operations  in  that  country,  owing 
to  the  high  ability  with  which  they  had  been  directed,  as 
well  as  the  constancy  and  valour  of  the  European  and 
native  forces,  which  had  established,  by  decisive  victories 
on  the  scenes  of  former  disasters,  the  superiority  of  Her 
Majesty's  arms,  and  had  effected  the  liberation  of  the 
British  subjects  that  hod  been  held  in  captivity.  This, 
therefore,  is  tho  proper  time  to  relate  briefly  the  inci- 
dents of  that  war,  some  of  which  wore  full  of  romantic 
interest.  -  About  the  year  1837  the  attention  of  the 
British  Government  in  India  was  attracted  by  the  con- 
duct of  certain  supposed  agents  of  Russia,  in  the  coun- 
tries to  the  west  of  the  Indus.  In  order  to  counteract 
their  designs,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  establish  an 
alliance  with  the  rulers  of  Afghanistan.  With  this 
view,  overtures  were  made  to  Dost  Mahomed  Khan, 
then  chief  of  Caubui.  These  having  failed,  the  British 
Government  sought  to  establish  a  friendly  power  in 
Afghanistan,  by  aiding  the  exiled  prince,  Shah  Soojah, 
in  another  attempt  to  regain  his  throne.  The  chief  of 
Caubui  had  an  army  of  14,000  men,  including  6,000 
cavalry,  with  40  field-pieces.  His  brothers  held  Kan- 
dahar and  the  surrounding  country,  with  a  military 
force  of  4,000  men  and  50  guns.  The  British  force  as- 
sembled to  support  the  claims  of  his  opponent  amounted 
to  28,000  men,  aided  by  a  contingent  force  of  6,000 
Sikhs,  furnished  by  the  ruler  of  the  Punjanh,  and  about 
5,000  troops  raised  by  the  Shah's  eldest  son.  This  com- 
bined forco  was  called  "the  army  of  the  Indus."  Under 


the  chief  command  of  Sir  John  Keone,  it  advanced  to 
the  town  of  Dadar,  and  thence  to  Kandahar,  which  was 
occupied  without  opposition ;  and  there,  on  the  8th  of 
May,  1839,  Shah  Soojah  was  solemnly  enthroned.  After 
this  the  march  was  resumed  towards  OaubuL  The  fort- 
ress of  Ghugnee,  believed  by  the  Afghans  to  be  impreg- 
nable, was  blown  up  and  taken  by  storm.  The  invading: 
army  reached  Caubui,  and  on  the  7th  of  August  the 
restored  sovereign  made  his  public  entry  into  his  capital. 
Having  thus  accomplished  its  mission,  the  army  of  the 
Indus  returned  home,  leaving  behind  a  detachment  of 
8,000  men.  For  two  years  Shah  Soojah  and  his  allies 
remained  in  possession  of  Caubui  and  Kandahar,  Dost 
Mahomed  having  surrendered  himself  prisoner.  But 
the  attempts  to  reduce  the  other  chiefs  to  subjection  were 
unsuccessful.  They  had  been  gathering  their  forces  and 
maturing  their  plans  till  the  2nd  of  November,  1811, 
when  a  terrible  outbreak  occurred  in  Caubui.  Sir  Alex- 
ander Burnee  and  several  other  British  officers  were  mas- 
sacred. In  a  conference  between  Sir  William  McNaugh  ten 
and  Akbar  Khan,  son  of  Dost  Mahomed,  the  British  re- 
presentatives and  a  number  of  officers  were  treacherously 
murdered.  In  January  following,  in  pursuance  of  a 
convention,  the  British  evacuated  Afghanistan.  In  the 
course  of  their  winter  march,  over  an  elevated  and  bleak 
tract  of  country,  the  miserable  remnant  of  the  British 
army,  destitute  and  dispirited,  were  exposed  to  continual 
attacks  from  the  pursuing  enemy.  Out  of  4,500  soldiers, 
with  a  host  of  camp-followers,  only  one  European,  Dr. 
Bryden,  succeeded  in  reaching  Jellalabad.  Ghugnee  was 
surrendered  to  the  enemy  by  the  British  garrison,  bat 
General  Nott  kept  possession  of  Kandahar,  and  Colonel 
Sale  maintained  his  position  at  Jellalabad.  To  avenge 
these  disasters,  and  rescue  the  prisoners  who  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  preparations  on  a  large 
scale  were  made  in  India.  An  army  of  12,000  men 
assembled  in  the  Punjaub,  under  General  Pollok. 

An  unfortunate  collision  with  the  tribes  of  Ghilxycs 
formed  a  painful  episode  in  the  Afghan  war.  The  Caubui 
Pass  is  a  long  defile,  through  which  the  road  runs  from 
Caubui  to  Jellalabad,  and  which  it  was  therefore  neces- 
sary to  keep  open  for  the  purpose  of  safe  intercourse 
between  Caubui  and  British  India.  The  Indian  Govern- 
ment thought  that  the  most  desirable  mode  of  effecting 
this  object  was  to  pay  the  Ghilsye  chiefs  a  yearly  sum 
from  the  Caubui  treasury,  in  order  that  our  troops  might 
not  be  molested.  But,  owing  to  some  neglect  or  mis- 
management, the  money  was  not  paid;  the  chiefs,  there- 
fore, felt  that  the  British  had  been  guilty  of  a  deliberate 
breach  of  faith.  They  were  exasperated,  assumed  n 
hostile  attitude,  and  cut  off  all  communication  with 
British  India.  It  therefore  become  necessary  to  force 
the  Pass,  for  which  purpose  Major-General  Sir  Robert 
Sale  was  sent  by  General  Elphinstone  from  Caubui, 
with  a  brigade  of  light  infantry.  On  the  12th  of 
October  they  entered  the  Pass,  near  the  middle  of  which 
the  enemy  were  found  posted  behind  precipitate  ridges 
of  the  mountains  on  either  side,  from  which  they  opened  a 
well-directed  fire.  General  Sale  was  hit  with  a  ball  above 
the  ankle,  and  compelled  to  retire  and  give  the  a 
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Dost  Mahomed  Khan,  his  family,  and  every  Afghan 
then  detained  within  oar  territories  should  be  allowed  to 
return  to  their  own  country ;  that  Shah  Soojah  and  hie 
family  should  receive  from  the  Afghan  Government  one 
lac  of  rupees  per  annum;  that  all  prisoners  should  be 
released;  that  a  general  amnesty  should  be  proclaimed; 
and  that  no  British  force  should  ever  be  ssnt  into 
Afghanistan  without  being  invited  by  the  Afghan  Govern- 


to  Colonel  Dennis,  The  pass  was  gallantly  cleared,  but 
with  severe  fighting  and  heavy  loss.  After  this  was 
accomplished  the  force  had  still  to  fight  its  way  through 

a  difficult  country,  occupied  by  an  active  enemy,  for  : 

eighteen  days.    All  the  commanding  points  of  the  hills  ' 

were  in  possession  of  the  Ghilzyes,  where  they. were  : 
protected  by  breastworks;  and  though  they  bad  been 

from  time  to  time  outflanked  and  routed,  when  the  - 

march  was  resumed,  and  the  cumbrous  train  of  baggage  ment    These  terms  having  been  agreed  to,  the  chiefs 

filed  over  the  mountains,  the  enemy  again  appeared  from  took  with   them    Captain  Trevor  as  a  hostage;    but 

beyond  the  most  distant  ridges,  renewing  the  contest  nothing  was  done  to  carry  the  agreemestinto  effeot,  and 

with  increased   numbers  and  fhe  most  savage  fury,  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  object  was  to  starve  out 

Since  leaving  Caubul  our  troops  had  been  kept  constantly  the  garrison,  and  compel  them  to  surrender  unoondi- 

on  the  alert  by  attacks  night  and  day.     Their  positions  tionally.  At  length,  on  the  22nd  of  December,  they  sent 

had  been  secured  only  by  unremitting  labour,  throwing  two  persons  into  the  cantonment,  who  made  a  proposal 

up  entrenchments,  and  very  severe  outpost  duty.    The  in  the  name  of  Akbar  Khan,  that  the  Shah  should  oon- 

enemy  were  eminently  skilful  at  the  species  of  warfare  tinne    king,    that    Akbar    should  become    his  prime 

to  which  their  attempts  had  been  confined,  armed  with  minister,  and  that  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  should  be 

weaponswhioh  enabled  them  to  annoy  tin  invaders  from  delivered  up  to  the  British  as  a  prisoner.    This  was  a 

a  distance  at  which  they  could  be  reached  only  by  our  mere  trap,  into  which  Sir  William  MoNeughten  unfor- 

artiHery.     The  brigade  reached  JeOalabad  on  the  12th  tunately  fell  with   fatal  credulity.     On  the  23rd   of 

of  November.  December  the  envoy,  attended  by  Captain*  Lawrence, 

The  force  left  behind  to  keep  possession  of  Caubul  and  Trevor,  and  M'Kenzio,  loft  the  "Mission  Compound,"  to 

guard  the  protSgi  of  the  Indian  Government,  was  so  hold  a  conference  with  Akbar  Ehan  in  the  plain  towards 

situated  as  to  tempt  the  aggression  of  a  treacherous  Serah  Sang.    Crowds  of  armed  Afghans  hovering  near 

enemy.    Sir  "William  McWanghton,  the  British  Minister,  soon  excited  suspicions  of  treachery.    Captain  Lawrence 

and  his  suite,  resided  in  the"  Mission  Comported,"  which  begged  that  the  armed  men  might  be  ordered  off;  bat 

was  badly  defended,  and  commanded  by  a  number  of  Akbar  Khan  exclaimed,  "No,  they  are  all  in  the  secret." 

small  forts,  while  the  commissariat  stores  were  placed  At  mat  instant  Sir  "William  and  the  three  office™  were 

in  an  old  fort,  detached  from  the  cantonment,  and  in  seised  from  behind  and  disarmed.    Sir  W.  McNaughten 

such  a  state  as  to  be  wholly  indefensible.    A  conspiracy  was  last  seen  on  the  ground  struggling  violently  with 

had  been  formed  by  the  friends  of  Akbar  Shan,  son  of  Akbar  Shan,  consternation  and  tenor  depicted  on  his 

the  deposed  sovereign,  Dost  Mahomed,  who  forged  a  countenance.    "Hislookaf  wondering  horror,"  says  Mr. 

document,  and  had  it  circulated  amongst  the  principal  Hays,  "  will  never  he  forgotten  by  those  who  saw  ft,  to 

men  of  Oaubul,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  -the  design  of  the  "their  dying  day.    The  only  words  he  was  heard  to  utter 

British  envoy  to  send  them  all  to  London,  and  that  the  were,  'Ag  earns  Khria  I '  (For  God's  sake  !)    They  were, 

krug  had  issued  an  order  to  put  -the  infidels  all  to  death,  perhaps,  the  lost  words  spoken  by  one  of  the  bravest 

The  insurrection  commenced  by  on -attack  on  the  dwel-  gentleman  that  ever  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  earing  taith  in 

lmgaofSir  Alexander  Burnes  and  Captain  Johnson,  who  others.      He  had  struggled  from  the  first  manfully 

resided  in  the  city.     Sir  Alexander  addressed  the  party  against  his  doom,  and  now  these  hut  manful  struggles 

from  the  gallery  of  his  house,  thinking  that  ft  was  a  cost  the  pour  chief  his  life.     Exasperated  beyond  all 

mere  riot,  The  fnsrn-gents,  however,  broke  in,  killed  him  cessfcrol  by  the  resistance  of  his  victim,  whom  he  de- 

wfth  his  brother,  Lieutenant  Burnes,  and  Lieutenant  signed  only  to  seize,  Akbar  Shan  drew  a  pistol  from  his 

Broadfoot,  and  set  the  house  on  fire.    The  Afghans  then  girdle    one  of  those  pistols  for  the  gift  of  which,  only  a 

surrounded  the  cantonments,  and  poured  in  a  constant  little  while  before,  he  had  profusely  thanked  the  envoy 

fire  upon  them  from  every  position  they  could  occupy,  —and  shot  McNaughtem  through  the  body.    "Whatever 

They  quickly  seised  the  ill-defended  commissariat  stores,  may  be  the  judgment  of  posterity  on  other  phases  of  his 

upon  which  the  existence  of  the  British  depended.    The  character,  and  other  incidents  of  his  career,  the  historian 

garrison  bravely  defended  itself  with  such   precarious  will  ever  dwell  with  pride  upon  the  unfailing  courage 

supplies  as  could  be  had  from  the  country;  but  at  length  and  constancy  of  the  man  who,  with  everything  to  die- 

these  supplies  were  exhausted.    Winter  set  in,  snow  fell,  courage  and  depress  him,  surrounded  by  all  enervating 

and  there  was  nothing  before  them  but  the  prospect  influences,  was  ever  eager  to  counsel  the  nobler  and  the 

of  starvation.     They  therefore  listened  to  overtures  for  manlier  course,  ever  ready  to  bear  the  burdens  of  respon- 

negotiation,  and  the  British  envoy  wss  compelled  to  eon-  sibility,  and  face  the  aiicnlts  of  danger.    There  was  hut 

sent  to  the  following  humiliating  terms  : — That  the  one  civilian  at  Caubul,  and  he  was  the  truest  soldier  in 

British  should  evacuate  the  whole  of  Afghanistan,  inolvid-  the  camp.     He  was  an  aoeompliehed  Oriental  scholar,  a 

ing  Kandahar,  Ghugnee,  and  Jellalabad ;  that  they  should  fc*00*1  i"0"™1  officer,  an  apt  ssaretary,  and  a  kind-hearted 

oe  permitted  to  return  unmolested  to  India,  &qj      „fl  1  man ;  but  it  is  denied  that,  in  any  enlarged  acceptation 
supplies  granted  to  them  on  their  road  thifho*,           t  ■  of  the  word,  he  is  entitled  to  be  called  a  statesman."  * 
means  of  transport  should  bo  furnished  to  the  tro^Y,  *  **t\~"        •  *  History  ell**  Wtr  in  aithudtiu,"  wL  il,  pp.  aw-s, 
**4 ,  tJ»* 
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The  other  three  officers  were  placed  on  horses,  each 
behind  a  Ghilzye  chief,  who  galloped  off  with  them 
to  a  fort  in  the  neighbourhood.  Captain  Trevor  fell  off 
hia  horse  and  woe  instantly  murdered.  The  others  were 
assailed  with  knives  by  the  infuriated  Afghans,  and 
barely  oscaped  to  the  fort  with  their  lives.  Meantime 
tho  head  of  the  British  Minister  was  cut  off  and  paraded 
through  the  streets,  while  the  bleeding  and  mangled 
trunk  was  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  populace  in  the 
principal  bazaar. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  treachery  and  barbarity, 
General  Elphinstono,  feeling  his  situation  desperate, 
was  weak  enough  to  trust  the  Afghan  chiefs,  and  to 
enter  into  a  convention  with  them,  in  the  hope  of 
saving  the  garrison  from  destruction.  The  negotiations 
were  carried  on  by  Major  Pottinger,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  former  treaty  should  remain  in  force,  with  tho 
following  additional  terms  : — That  the  British  should 
leave  behind  all  their  guns  excepting  six;  that  they 
should  immediately  give  up  all  their  treasures;  and  that 
hostages  should  be  exchanged  for  married  men  with 
their  wives  and  families.  To  this,  however,  the  married 
men  refused  to  consent,  and  it  was  not  insisted  on. 

In  pursuance  of  this  convention  the  garrison  retired, 
and  commenced  their  fatal  march  on  the  6th  of  January, 
1842.  The  army  consisted  of  4,500  fighting  men,  with 
12,000  camp  followers,  besides  women  and  children.  The 
snow  lay  deep  upon  the  ground ;  they  had  scarcely  com- 
menced their  march  when  they  wore  attacked  by.  the 
Afghans,  the  guns  were  captured,  and  they  were' obliged 
to  fight  their  way,  sword  in  hand,  defending  the  women 
and  children  as  well  as  they  could.  Daring  tho  whole 
way  through  the  snow,  the  road  was  strewed  with  bodies 
and  stained  with  blood.  The  dead  and  dying  were  im- 
mediately stripped  naked  by  tho  enemy,  and  their 
corpses  hacked  to  pieces  with  long  knives.  During  all 
this  time  the  perfidious  Akbor  Khan  sent  messages, 
professing  his  regret  at  not  being  ablo  to  restrain  the 
Ghilzye  tribe ;  and  afteT  they  had  got  through  tho  pass, 
he  made  a  proposal,  which  was  accepted,  to  take  the  ladies 
under  hie  protection.  Accordingly,  Lady  Sale  and  Lady 
McNaughten,  with  six  others,  accompanied  by  their 
husbands,  were  left  under  hia  charge.  The  British  troops 
then  halted  for  a  day,  bivouacking  on  the  snow.  The  cold 
was  so  intense  that  the  Sepoys  became  benumbed  and 
paralysed,  in  which  state  the  whole  of  them  were  next 
day  attacked  and  out  to  pieces.  The  Europeans  managed 
to  hold  together,  but  when  they  arrived  at  Jugdulluck, 
thirty-five  miles  distant  from  Caubul,  only  300  out  of 
16,000  persons  who  left  that  city  remained  olive.  At  this 
place  a  halt  was  ordered,  and  through  the  interference  of 
Akbar  Khan,  the  miserable  remnant  wore  permitted  to 
occupy  a  ruined  enclosure,  where,  worn  out  by  fatigue 
and  utterly  helpless,  they  lay  down  to  rest  in  the  snow. 
General  Elphinstone  was  detained  a  prisoner  by  Akbor 
Khan  in  a  small  fort,  whence  he  dispatched  a  note  to 
Brigadier  Ankitel,  advising  him  to  march  that  night, 
as  there  was  treachery  a-foot.  The  wearied  band, 
aroused  from  their  slumbers,  accordingly  moved  on  in 
the  dork;  but  their  departure  was  noticed,  they  were 


attacked  in  the  rear,  they  broke  into  disorder,  threatened 
to  shoot  their  officers,  separated  in  small  parties,  and 
thus,  scattered  and  confused,  they  were  cut  down  almost 
to  a  man.  Of  the  officers,  however,  a  considerable  number 
escaped  on  horseback;  but  they,  too,  were  attacked 
wherever  they  appeared,  until,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, only  one  gentleman,  Dr.  Bryden,  survived  to  tell 
the  dreadful  story,  reaching  Jellalabad  on  the  13th  of 
January.  It  afterwards  transpired,  however,  that  several 
other  officers  were  detained  in  captivity. 

So  perished  the  last  remnant  of  the  army  of  the  Indus. 
Mr.  Kaye  has  the  following  reflections  upon  this  retreat, 
one  of  tho  moat  disastrous  recorded  in  history: — "It  was 
not  a  human  enemy  alone  with  which  those  miserable  men 
had  to  contend.  It  was  theirs  to  war  against  a  climate 
more  perilous  in  its  hostility  than  the  inexorable  foe. 
But  neither  the  cruel  cold,  nor  the  malignant  Afghans 
would  have  consigned  the  British  army  to  destruction,  if 
the  curse  which  hod  so  long  brooded  over  the  councils  of 
our  military  chiefs,  and  turned  everything  into  folly  and 
imbecility,  hod  not  followed  them  on  their  exit  from  the 
Caubul  cantonments,  and  crowned  the  catalogue  of  dis- 
astor  and  disgrace.  It  is  probable  that,  if  greater  energy 
hod  been  exhibited  at  the  commencement  of  the  retreat 
—if  nothing  hod  been  thought  of  but  the  best  means  of 
accomplishing  the  march  through  the  snow  with,  the 
utmost  possible  rapidity — a  large  portion  of  the  force 
would  have  been  saved.  But  the  delays  which  were 
suffered  to  arise  at  the  commencement  of  the  retreat 
sealed  the  fate  of  the  army.  They  threw  the  game  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  We  waited,  indeed,  whilst  the 
gates  were  being  closed  upon  us,  and  then  there  was  no 
outlet  of  escape.  Whilst  our  wretched  people  were  halt- 
ing and  perishing  in  the  snow,  the  enemy  were  gathering 
in  advance  of  them,  and  lining  the  passes,  intent  on  their 
destruction.  The  events  of  that  miserable  week  in 
January  afforded  a  fitting  climax  to  the  series  of  dis- 
asters which  hod  darkened  the  two  preceding  months. 
There  is  nothing,  indeed,  more  remarkable  in  the  history 
of  the  world  than  the  awful  completeness,  the  sublime 
unity,  of  this  Caubul  tragedy."  * 

Lord  Auckland  was  then  Governor-General  of  India, 
but  the  period  of  his  tenure  of  office  was  drawing  to  a 
close.  He  hoped  it  would  end  brightly,  that  the  war 
for  the  restoration  of  an  imbecile  and  puppet  king  would 
have  ended  triumphantly,  and  that  he  would  return  to 
his  native  land  bearing  something  of  the  reflected  glory 
of  the  conquerors  of  Afghanistan.  He  hod  been  cheered 
by  the  dispatches  of  the  too  sanguine  envoy  in  the 
month  of  October,  who  spoke  only  of  the  continued 
tranquillity  of  Caubul.  November  passed,  however, 
without  any  intelligence,  and  all  was  anxiety  and  pain- 
ful suspense.  Intelligence  at  last  come  confirming  tho 
worst  anticipations.  Calcutta  was  astounded  at  tbo 
news  that  Afghanistan,  believed  to  be  prosperous  and 
grateful  for  British  intervention,  was  in  arms  against  its 
deliverers.  Suddenly  the  tranquillity  of  that  doomed 
country  was  found  to  be  a  delusion.  "  Across  the  whole 
length  arid  breadth  of  tho  land  tho  history  of  that 
•  "HIMoryoT  iliB  Wirln  AfghnntaUV'Tol.  II.,  p.  |8S. 
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gigantic  lie  -was  written  in  characters  of  blood."  Con- 
founded and  paralysed  by  the  tidings  of  so  great  a 
failure,  which  he  had  not  energy  to  retrieve,  he  thought 
only  of  abandoning  the  vicious  policy  of  aggression 
which  had  ended  so  miserably,  and  given  such  a  ter- 
rible blow  to  the  pmttige  of  British  power  in  India,  on 
which  our  dominion  in  the  East  so  much  depended. 
He  had  owed  his  appointment  to  the  "Whigs ;  and  the 
Conservatives,  who  were  now  in  office,  had  opposed  the 
policy  of  the  Government  regarding  the  Afghan  war. 
But  no  one  seemed  more  sick  of  the  policy  of  aggres- 
sion than  the  Govemor-Geaeral  himself.    He  became 


and  that  their  worst  forebodings  had  been  realised, 
his  spirit  seems  to  have  been  completely  broken; 
instead  of  any  attempt  at  retrieving  the  misfortunes  of 
his  Government,  he  thought  only  of  saving,  if  possible, 
what  remained  of  the  forces  that  he  had  Bent  across 
the  Indus.  Writing  to  the  Commander-in-chief,  Sit 
Jaspor  Nicolls,  who  was  then  on  a  tour  through  the 
Upper  Provivices  of  India,  with  reference  to  the  sending 
forward  of  reinforcements,  he  said  he  did  not  see  how 
the  sending  forward  of  a  brigade  could  by  possibility 
have  any  influence  on  the  events  which  it  was  supposed 
were  then  passing  at  Caubul,  which  they  could  not  reach 


thoroughly  convinced  of  the  folly  of  placing  a  detached 
force  in  a  distant  city,  which  could  be  reached  only 
through  dangerous  defiles,  occupied  by  an  ever-watch- 
ful enemy,  depending  for  supplies  upon  uncertain  allies, 
and  without  any  basis  of  operations.  The  expedition 
hod  proved  enormously  expensive,  and  had  drained 
the  Indian  treasury  of  funds  which  should  have  been 
employed  in  developing  the  resources  of  our  Indian 
possessions.  When  all  this  had  ended  in  disastrous 
failure  and  national  disgrace — when  ho  recollected  that 
the  directors  of  the  Company,  as  well  as  the  Govern- 
ment, had  expressed  intense  dissatisfaction  at  hispolicy, 
feeling  conscious  that  their  complaints  were  just, 
15L  — Kxw  S«»i««. 


before  April.  In  his  opinion  they  were  not  to  think  of 
marching  fresh  armies  to  the  re-conqnest  of  that  which 
they  were  likely  to  lose.  He  feared  that  safety  to  the 
force  at  Caubul  could  only  come  from  itself.  Writing  to 
Sir  W.  alcNaghten,  he  said,  "I  would  have  you  share  in 
the  feeling  which  is  growing  strongly  upon  me,  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  position  which  we  have  attempted  to 
establish  in  Afghanistan  is  no  longer  to  be  looked  for. 
It  will  be  for  you  and  for  this  Government  to  consider  in 
what  manner  all  that  belongs  to  India  can  be  most  im- 
mediately and  most  honourably  withdrawn  from,  the 
country."  The  Commander-in-chief  himself  had  been 
always  of  opinion  that  the  renewed  efforts  of  the  Govern- 
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ment  to.  support  Shah  Soojnli  on  his  throne,  and  to 
establish  a  permanent  influence  in  Afghanistan,  -was  a. 
great  mistake.  However,  owing  to  tie  tmergy  of  Mr. 
George  Clarke,  tiie  Governor-General' a  agent  on  tie 
north-went  frontier,  and  his  assistant,  Captain,  afterwards 
Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  forces  were  dispatched  from  that 
quarter,  under  the  command  of  General  Pollock,  who 
had  commanded  the  garrison  of  Agra,  having  been  in 
the  Indian  service  since  1803,  and  haying  distinguished 
himself  tinder  General  Lake.  Ibis  appointment  gave 
the  greatest  satisfaction,  as  it  -was  believed  that  he  was 
selected  solely  for  his  merit,  and  not  through  aristocratic 
influence.  It  was  certainly  one  of  the  best  appointments 
that  could  have  been  made,  as  no  officer  in  India 
possessed  in  a  higher  degree  the  qualifications  necessary 
for  the  command  of  the  expedition  at  a  moment  so 
critical,  when  our  power  in  India  was  in  jeopardy,  and 
a  further  continuance  of  disaster  might  have  too  severely 
tried  the  fidelity  of  our  native  troops  on  this  side  of  the 
Indus. 
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by  the  horrifying  accounts  of  that  destruetion  of  the 
army  in  its  retreat  from  Caubul,  aatdE  the  atrocities 
that  had  been  perpetrated  by  the  enemy,  earned  the 
public  to  lose  all  patience  with  the  feebleness  anol 
supineness  of  Lord  Auckland,  who  proved  altogether 
unequal  to  the  emergency.  It  was  therefore  a  great 
relief  when  the  mail  arrived  announcing  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Earl  of  EUenborough  to  take  his  place. 
The  appointment  was  hailed  with  the  greatest  satisfaction 
alike  by  Whig  and  Tory.  He  was  elected  in  October, 
1841,  and  attended  the  usual  complimentary  dinner 
given  by  the  directors  on  such  occasions.  'When  return- 
ing thanks  for  the  drinking  of  his  health,  he  expressed 
his  determination,  on  assuming  the  reins  of  government, 
to  direct  all  the"  energies  of  his  mind  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  arts  of  peace,  to  emulate  the  magnificent  beneficence 
of  the  Mahomedan  conquerors,  and  "to  elevato  and 
improve  the  condition  of  the  generous  and  mighty 
people  of  India." 
Meanwhile    Brigadier  Wild  occupied  a  position  of 


gnat  difficulty  at  Peshawur.  He  had  four  nariver 
infiurtry  regiments,  containing  a  large  number  of  young- 
soldiers,  whom  the  mutinous  fJikha  had  impressed  with  tv 
great  horror  of  the  Khybur  Pass.  The  only  cavalry  he 
tu  a  troop  of  irregular  borne,  and  the  only  guns, 
pieces  of  Sikh  artillery.  Besides,  the  owners  of 
the  camel*,  which  had  been  hired  at  Feroaspoza  to  pro- 
ceed os  far  taa  Xellalahad,  refused  to  advance1  further  than 
Peshawur.  It  was  under  these  emmnrstances  that  Sale 
id  M*Gregox  earnestly  ■urged  the  advance1  of  the  brigade 
for  the  relief  of  that  place.  The  fortress  of  AHMosjid, 
regarded  aa  the  key  to  the  Ehybnr  Bass,  is  situated 
about  twenty-five  miles  from  Peshawur :  and  as  it  lay 
between  the  two  positions  of  Sale  and  Wild,  it  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  it  should  be  occupied.  It  was 
irdingiy  resolved  that  one-half  of  Wild's  brigade 
should  be  dispatched  for  this  service.  On  the  loth  of 
January,  Colonel  Hoseley,  with  the  53rd  and  64th 
Sepoy  Eegnnonts,  started  under  coyer  of  the  night,  and 
reached  their  destination  early  in  the  morning.  The 
fortress  was  about,  fire  miles  up  Qia  Pass.  Soon  after 
they  had  taken  up  their  position,  they  discovered  to  their 
dismay,  that  owing  to  some  mistake,  instead  of  350  supply 
bollocks,  which  had  been  ordered,  only  fifty  or  sixty  had 
arrived.  Here,  then,  were  two  regiments  shut  up  in  an 
isolatedftrtreas  without  provisions.  Day  after  day  passed 
Midi  so  ancoour  came.  Wild  made  an  effort  to  send  for- 
ward jaafplics,  but  the  attempt  was  a  disastrous  failure. 
The  Ska  ■■lilimimi  mutinied  to  a  man,  and  refused  to 
enter  the-  Paaa.  The  mwcondraat  of  the  Sikhs,  wrote 
HnjliiiiiTia— ■■!.  was- neroaaml more  atrocious,  and  our 
own  imitauiasijui  mora  bitter  by  the  circumstance-  that 
a  iMandattaBF  rfrtrneas  had  haen  advanced  to  the  Sikh 
antboritiea  is  tfta  paavassn. » those  men. 

"  We  hare  beam  asagnasfedlj  beaten  back,"  he  said. 
"Both  onx  larger  gn*  arokn  down:  one  was  on  an 
elephant ;  it  waw  Mbm  ebam  to  be  put  together  when  the 
other  failed;  hut  it*  carnage  breaking  too,  the  sepoys 
lost  all  heart,  and  I  grieve  to  say  that  I  could  not  get 
men  to  bring  one  off,  though  I  tried  for  an  hour,  and  at 
last,  finding  we  wen  only  expending  ammunition,  wo  left 
it  in  their  hands,  hit  it  was  broken  completely  down  and 
spited."  The  column  fell  back  on  Jum  road,  and  the 
garrison  of  Ali  Mupjid  was  so  far  left  to  its  fate.  Its 
condition  was  roost  deplorable.  The  sepoys  were  put  ou 
half  rations,  but  in  a  few  days  the  supplies  were  nearly 
exhausted.  With  unwholesome  water,  without  tents  or 
bedding. under  a  severe  climate,  and  surrounded  by 
depressing  influences  of  all  sorts,  the  health  of  the  men 
gave  way.  There  being  no  prospect  of  relief,  Colonel 
Moseley  determined  to  evacuate  the  fortress.  Captain 
Burt  and  Captain  Thomas  offered  to  remain  and  keep 
possession  of  so  important  a  position,  if  only  130  men 
would  volunteer  for  the  service.  But  none  wore  found 
willing  to  undertake  the  perilous  duty,  and  so  Ali 
Musjid  was  abandoned,  and  suffered  to  fall  into  tho 
hands  of  tho  Afroedis.  The  brigade  had  some  fighting- 
on  its  way  bock.  Some  of  its  officers  were  killed,  soma 
wounded  and  sick  abandoned,  and  some  baggage  lost. 
But  when  they  had  arrived  Captain  Lawrence  wrote  to 
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Mr.  G.  Clarke,  "The  ragimenwatesafethrough.  Thank 
God." 

On  the  5th  of  February  General  Pollock  reached 
Peshawur,  and  found  the  troops  under  Brigadier  Wild 
for  the  most  part  sick  and  disorganised.  His  first  care 
was  to  restore  tike  morale  of  the  troops.  Even  the 
officers  had  yielded  to  an  unworthy  panic.  Some  of 
them  openly  declared  against  another  attempt  to  force 
the  Khybur  Pass,  and  one  said  he  would  do  his  best  to 
dissuade  every  sepoy  of  his  corps  from  entering  it  again. 
Owing  to  this  state  of  things,  Pollock  was  compelled  to 
remain  inactive  through  the  months  of  February  and 
March,  though  the  eyes  of  all  India  were  turned  upon 
him,  and  the  most  urgent  letters  reached  him  from 
Sale  and  M'Gregor  to  hasten  to  their  relief.  But  the 
general  was  resolved  not  to  risk  another  failure,  and  his 
duty  was  to  wait  patiently  till  the  health,  spirits,  and 
discipline  of  the  troops  were  restored,  and  until  fresh 
regiments  arrived.  No  wonder  that  pressing  entreaties 
for  succour  came  from  Jellalabad.  The  garrison  had 
exerted  themselves  with  the  utmost  diligence  to  fortify 
the  place,  which  they  expected  soon  to  be  invested  by 
hosts  of  Afghans,  flushed  with  victory  and  thirsting  for 
blood  and  plunder.  The  camp  followers  were  organised 
to  assist  in  manning  the  walls,  and  foraging  parties  were 
sent  out  with  good  effect,  while  there  was  yet  time  to 
get  in  provisions.  In  the  meanwhile  Sale  received  a 
letter  from  the  Shah,  demanding  what  were  his  inten- 
tions, as  his  people  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
Afghans,  consenting  to  leave  the  country.  There  was 
an  army  preparing  for  their  expulsion,  and  there  were 
many  of  their  countrymen  and  countrywomen  hostages 
in  tile  hands  of  a  fanatical  and  vindictive  enemy,  while 
there  was  little  prospect  of  any  immediate  relief  from  the 
Indian  Government.  There  was  even  a  feeling  that  they 
bad  been  abandoned  by  the  Government  at  Calcutta, 
which  did  not  wish  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the 
British  arms  in  Afghanistan.  A  counsil  of  war  was 
called  on  the  28th  of  January ;  a  stormy  debate  ensued ; 
the  majority  were  for  coming  to  terms  with  the  enemy 
and  withdrawing  from  the  country,  for  which  purpose 
the  draft  of  a  letter  in  reply  to  the  king  was  prepared. 
For  two  days  its  terms  were  debated,  the  proposition  to 
surrender  being  vehemently  resisted  by  an  officer  named 
Broadfbot,  who  declared  it  impossible  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  leave  them  to  their  fate,  and  do  nothing  to 
restore  their  national  reputation,  especially  as  a  new 
Governor-General  was  coming  out,  doubtless  with  new 
counsels,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  now  in  power, 
would  never  sanction  so  inglorious  a  policy.  He  was 
overruled,  however,  by  the  majority,  and  the  letter  was 
sent  to  the  king.  An  answer  came  demanding  that  they 
should  put  their  seals  to  the  document  Another  council 
was  held ;  Colonel  Broadfbot  renewed  his  remonstrances ; 
ho  was  joined  by  Colonel  Dannie,  Captain  Abbott,  and 
Colonel  Monteifh.  An  answer  was  sent  which  left  the 
garrison  free  to  act  as  circumstances  might  direct.  Next 
day  tidings  came  from  Peshawur,  that  large  reinforce- 
ments were  moving  up  through  the  Punjaub,  and.  that 
all  possible  efforts  were  to  be  made  for  their  relief,    "j^ 


was  no  more  talk  of  negotiation;  every  one  felt  that  it- 
was  his  duty  to  hold  out  to  the  last. 

The  place  had  been  fortified  so  well  as  to  m  able  to 
defy  any  attack  that  could  be  made  upon  it  without 
artillery.  Captain  Broadfbot  had  insisted  on  bringing: 
an  ample  supply  of  working  tools,  which  were  found  to 
be  of  the  greatest  advantage.  In  the  official  report  of 
General  Sale,  written  by  Havelock,  there  is  a  description 
of  the  works  that  had  been  executed,  and  tile  immense 
labour  that  bad  been  undertaken  to  clear  away  every- 
thing that  could  serve  as  a  cover  for  the  enemy.  They 
demolished  forts  and  old  walls,  filled  up  ravines,  de- 
stroyed gardens,  and  cut  down  groves;  they  raised  the 
parapets  six  or  seven  feet  high,  repaired  and  widened 
the  ramparts,  extended  the  bastions,  re-trenched  three  of 
the  gates,  covered  the  fort  with  an  outwork,  and  excavated 
a  ditch,  ten  feet  deep  and  twelve  wide,  round  the  whole 
of  the  walla.     The  enemy  soon  approached,  under  the 

immand  of  Akbar  Elian;  the  white  tents,  which  the 
English  were  obliged  to  abandon,  appearing  in  the  dis- 
tance. But  the  garrison  were  full  -of  confidence,  proudly 
rejoicing  in  the  work  of  their  hands,  and  feeling  that 
they  were  perfectly  safe  behind  the  defences  which  they 
had  raised  with  so  much  labour.  In  a  short  time, 
however,  they  had  an  astounding  illustration  of  the 
vanity  of  all  confidence  in  human  strength,  show- 
ing that,  in  a  moment,  it  can  be  turned  into  weak- 
ness. 

On  the  19th  of  February  the  men  heard  an  awful 
and  mysterious  sound,  as  if  of  thunder,  beneath  then- 
feet.  They  instantly  rushed  to  their  arms,  and  thus 
many  lives  were  saved.  A  tremendous  earthquake  shook 
down  all  the  parapets  built  up  with  so  much  labour, 
injured  several  of  the  bastions,  cast  to  the  ground  all  the 
guard-houses,  made  a  considerable  breach  in  the  rampart 
of  a  curtain  in  the  Peshawur  face,  and  reduced  the  Oaubul 
gate  to  a  shapeless  mass  of  ruins.  In  addition  to  this 
sudden  destruction  of  the  fortifications—  the  labour  of 
three  months — one-third  of  the  town  was  demolished. 
The  report  states  that,  within  the  space  of  one  month, 
the  city  was  thrown  into  alarm  by  the  repetition  of  full 
100  shocks  of  this  phenomenon  of  Nature.  Still,  the 
garrison  did  not  lose  heart  or  hope.  With  indomitable 
energy,  they  set  to  work  immediately  to  repair  the 
damage.  The  shocks  had  scarcely  ceased  when  the 
whole  garrison  was  told  off  into  working  parties,  and 
before  night  the  breaches  were  scalped,  the  rubbish 
below  cleared  away,  and  the  ditches  before  them  dug 
out.  Prom  the  following  day  all  the  troops  off  duty 
were  continually  at  work,  and  such  was  their  energy 
and  perseverance,  that  by  the  end  of  the  month  the 
parapets  were  entirely  restored,  or  the  curtain  filled  in, 
where  restoration  was  impracticable,  and  every  battery 
re-established.  The  breaches  were  built  up  with  the 
rampart  doubled  in  thickness,  and  the  whole  of  the  gates  *  * 

-benched.  So  marvellously  rapid  was  the  work  of 
restoration,  that  Akbar  Khan  declared  that  the  earth- 
quake must  have  been  the  effect  of  English  witchcraft, 


as  Jellalabad  was  the  only  place  that  escaped, 
At  length  General  Pollock  had  found  " 


himself  in  a 
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position  to  advance  for  the  relief  of  the  garrison,  and 
marched  his  force  to  Jumrood.  On  the  4th  of  April, 
while  the  troops  wnro  encamped  at  that  place,  he  issued 
final  ordera  for  the  guidance  of  his  officers.  The  army 
started  at  twilight,  without  sound  of  bogle  or  beat  of 
dram.  The  heights  on  either  side  of  the  ETiybnr  Pass 
were  covered  with  the  enemy,  but  so  completely  were 
they  taken  by  surprise,  that  our  flankers  had  achieved  a 
considerable  ascent  before  the  Khyburese  were  aware  of 
their  approach.  The  enemy  had  tin-own  across 
mouth  of  the  Pass  a  formidable  barrier,  composed  of 
large  stones,  mnd,  and  heavy  branches  of  trees.  In  the 
meantime  the  fight  infantry  were  stealing  round  the 
hills,  climbing  up  precipitous  dins,  and  getting  posses- 
sion of  commanding  peaks,  from  which  they  poured 
down  a  destructive  fire  upon  the  Ehyburese,  who  were 
confounded  by  the  unexpected  nature  of  the  attack. 
The  confidence  which  arose  from  their  intimate  know- 
ledge of  tie  nature  of  the  ground  now  forsook  them, 
and  they  were  seen  in  their  white  dresses  flying  in  every 
direction  across  the  h£Qfl.  The  centre  column,  which  bad 
quietly  awaited  (he  result  of  the  outflanking  movements 
by  the  brave  and  active  infantry,  now  moved  on, 
determined  to  enter  the  Pass,  at  the  mouth  of  which  a 
large  number  of  the  enemy  had  been  posted;  but  finding 
themselves  outflanked,  they  gradually  retreated.  The 
way  was  cleared,  and  the  long  train  of  baggage,  contain- 
ing ammunition  and  provisions  for  the  relief  of  Jellalabad, 
entered  the  formidable  defile.  The  heat  being  intense, 
the  troops  suffered  greatly  from  thirst ;  but  the  sepoys 
behaved  admirably,  were  in  excellent  spirits,  and  had  a 
thorough  contempt  for  fee  enemy.  It  was  now  dmoovered 
that  their  mutinous  spirit  arose  from  the  conviction  that 
they  had  been  sacrificed  by  bad  generalship.  Ali  Uosjid, 
from  which  the  British  garrison  had  made  such  a  dis- 
astrous and  ignominious  retreat,  was  soon  triumphantly 
re-oecnpied.  When  there,  General  Pollock  wrote  that 
nothing  refreshed  him  more  than  the  thought  that  the 
sepoys  had  fairly  won  back  the  reputation  they  had  lost. 
They  had  been  under  arms  since  three  o'dock  in  the 
morning,  and  after  a  hard  day's  work  they  had  to  bivouac 
on  a  bitterly  cold  night.  But  they  bore  all  patiently, 
proud  of  their  success,  and  willing  to  make  every  exertion 
necessary  to  secure  the  advantages  they  bad  gained. 
Leaving  a  Sikh  force  to  oecupy  the  Pass,  General  Pollock 
pushed  on  to  Jellalabad.  Writing  to  a  friend,  he  said, 
"Wo  found  the  fort  strong,  the  garrison  healthy,  and, 
oxcept  for  wine  and  beer,  better  off  than  we  ace.  Tney 
were,  of  course,  delighted  to  see  us;  we  gave  throe  cheers 
as  we  passed  the  colours,  and  the  band  of  each  regiment 
played  as  it  came  up.  It  was  a  sight  worth  seeing ;  all 
appeared  happy.  The  band  of  the  13th  had  gone  out  to 
play  them  in,  and  the  relieving  force  marched  the  last 
two  or  three  miles  to  the  tune,  "Oh,  but  you've  been 
long  a-coming." 

But  they  wore  not  then  in  the  position  of  a  beleaguered 
garrison.  Before  relief  come,  they  had  won  a  victory 
that  covered  them  with  glory.'  The  troops  had  been  in 
the  highest  pluck,  and  never  seemed  so  happy  as  when 
they  could  encounter  any  portion  of  the  enemy.   In  this 


state  of  feeling  an  idea  began  to  take  possession  of 
the  officers  that  they  were  able  to  capture  Mahomed 
Akbar's  camp.  A  ialae  report  had  come  to  the  Sirdar, 
that  General  Pollock  had  been  beaten  back  with  great 
slaughter  in  the  Khybur  Pass;  and  in  honour  of  this 
event,  bis  guns  fired  a  royal  salute.  A  rumour  also 
reached  the  garrison  that  there  had  been  *>  revolution  at 
Caubul,  and  that  the  enemy  was  obliged  to  break  up  hie. 
camp  and  hasten  back  to  the  capital.  Whether  either  or 
both  thoeo  reports  should  prove  true,  the  tune  seamed  to 
have  come  for  General  Sale  to  strike  a  How.  A  council 
of  war  was  held;  the  general  would  have  shrank  from 
the  responsibility  of  an  attack  upon  the  camp;  "but," 
says  Mr.  Kayo,  "Havekiekwae  at  his  elbow— a-  man  of 
rare  coolness  and  consummate  judgment,  with  military 
talents  of  a  high  order,  ripened  by  experience,  and  an 
intrepidity  in  action  not  exceeded  by  that  of  his  fighting- 
commander.  He  it  was  who,  supported  by  other  engev 
epirito,  urged  the  expediency  of  auattaok  on  the  enemy's 
position,  and  laid  down  the  plan  of  oparataons  moat  likely 
to  insure  success.  Sale  yielded  with  reractance,  but  he 
did  yield;  it  was  determined  that  at  daybreak  on  the 
following  morning  they  should  go  oat  and  fight."  " 

Akfanr  Shan,  at  the  head  of  6,000  men,  was  aware  of 
their  approach  and  ready  to  receive  them.  On  iwiuiau; 
from  the  gate,  General  Sale  had  ordered  Colonel  Dannie 
forward,  to  attack  a  small  fort,  from  which  the  enemy 
had  often  molested  the  garrison.  Theoolonei,  atthehead 
of  the  brave  13th,  rushed  to  the  fort;  but  having  entered 
the  outer  wall,  they  found  themselves  exposed  to  a  Mur- 
derous fire  from  the  defences  of  the  inner  keep.  There 
Colonel  Dermre  received  a  mortal  wound,  a  bail  passing 
through  his  sword-belt,  Falling  forward  on  his  saddle, 
his  horse  was  led  back  by  two  ordernos;  "  and  he  died, " 
says  Mr.  Oteig,  "  with  the  sound  of  tattle  in  his 
ears,  but  not  living  to  be  assured  that  it  would  end 
triumphantly."  Sale  now  gave  orders  for  a  general 
attack  on  the  enemy's  camp,  and  in  hudianatohhathnn 
deseribwrtha  result:—"  The  artillery advanced at  a  gallop, 
ond  directed  a  heavynre  upon  the  Afghan  sent™,  whilst 
two  of  the  columns  of  infantry  penetrated  the  line  near 
the  same  point,  and  the  thirf  foreed  bank  its  left  from  n> 
support  on  the  river,  into  the  stream  of  which  some  of 
hie  horse  and  foot  were  driven.  The  Afghans  made 
repeated  attempts  to  check  our  advance  hy  a  smart  fire 
of  musketry,  by  throwing  forward  heavy  Bodies  of 
horse,  which  twice  threatened  the  dstaekaents  of  foot 
under  Captain  Havelock,  and  by  opening  unon  na 
three  guns  from  a  battery  screened  by  a.  garden,  wall, 
and  said  to  hay*  been  served  under  the  personal 
supermteTtdertee  of  the  Sirdar.  But  in  a  abort  time 
they  were  dislodged  from  every  point  of  their  posi- 
tion, their  cannon  taken,  and  their  camp  involved  in 
a  general  conflagration.  The  battle  wan  over,  and 
the  enemy  m  full  retreat,  by  about  seven  un.  We 
have  made  ourselves  masters  of  two. cavalry  standards, 
re-captured  four  guns  tost  by  the  Caubul  and  Gnndaanne 
forces-  -  -too  restoration  of  which  to  our  Goverronen t  b 
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matter  of  modi  honest  exultation  among  the  troops — 
seized  and  destroyed  a  great  quantity  of  material  and 
ordnance  stores,  and  burnt  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  toots. 
In  short,  the  defeat  of  Mahomed  Akbar,  in  open  field,  by 
the  troona  whom  he  hud  boasted  of  blockading,  has  been 
complete  and  signal.  The  field  of  battle  was  strewed 
with  the  bodies  of  men  and  horses,  and  the  richness  of 
the  trappings  of  some  of  the  latter  seemed  to  attest  that 
persons  of  distinction  were  among  the  fallen.  The  loss 
on  oar  side  was  remarkably  small — seven  privates  killed, 
and  three  officers  and  fifty  men  wounded." 

Great  was  the  joy  inspired  by  these  successes.  The 
new  Governor-Genera!,  Lord  EUenborongh,  issued  a 
proclamation,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  fait  ensured 
every  subject  of  the  British  Government  would  peruse 
with  the  deepest  interest  and  satisfaction  the  report  of 
the  ontire  defeat  of  too  Afghan  troops,  under  the  command 
of  Mahomed  Akbar  in^m,  by  the  garrison  of  JeUalabad. 
"  That  illustrious  garrison,  which,  by  its  constancy  in 
enduring  privation  and  by  its  valour  in  action,  had 
already  obtained  for  itself  the  sympathy  and  respect  of 
every  true  soldier,  has  now,  sallying  forth  from  ite  walls 
under  the  command  of  its  gallant  leader,  Major-General 
Sir  Robert  Sale,  thorough)}-  beaten,  in  open  field,  an 
enemy  of  more  than  three  times  its  numbers,  taken  tfee 
standards  of  their  boasted  cavalry,  destroyed  their  camp, 
and  re-captured  four  guns,  which,  under  circumstances 
that  can  never  occur  again,  had,  during  the  last  winter, 
fallen  into  their  hands." 

These  feelings  of  joy  and  satisfaction  were  shared  by 
the  Home  Government  On  the  20th  of  February.  1843, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  moved  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  George  Pollock,  Sir  William  Sort, 
Sir  John  M'Caskill,  Major- General  HngSnad,  and  the 
otiiar  officers  of  the  army,  both  European  and  native, 
for  the  intrepidity,  skill,  and  perseverance  displayed  by 
them  in  the  military  operations  in  Afghanistan,  and  for 
their  indefatigable  seal  and  exertions  throughout  the 
late  campaign.  Lord  Auckland  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  carried  without  opposition.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
brought  forward  a  aimilar  motion  in  tie  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  Bame  day,  following  the  example  of  the 
Duke,  in  giving  a  succinct  narrative  of  the  events  of  the 
war,  and  warmly  eulogising,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the 
House,  the  officers  who  had  mast  distinguished  themselves. 
The  resolution  passed  without  opposition,  Mr.  Hume 
having  withdrawn  an  amendment  which  he  had  pro- 
posed. 

It  would  be  useless  to  encumber  these  pages  with  a 
detailed  narrative  of  the  desultory  conflicts  that  occurred 
at  Kandahar,  where  General  Nott  commanded;  or  at 
Kfaelat-i-Ghibye,  a  post  entrusted  to  Captain  Lawrence; 
or  in  the  country  about  Ghuznoe,  the  garrison  of  which, 
commanded  by  Captain  Palmer,  was  compelled  to 
surrender  for  want  of  water.  He  was  an  officer  in 
General  Nott's  division,  and  by  his  brother  officers  the 
taE.  of  the  place  was  regarded  as  more  disgraceful  than 
the  loss  of  Caubol  It  is  stated  that  Brigadier  Jftchol- 
son,  who  fell  at  Delhi  in  1857,  "then  quite  a  SKinJjng, 
when  the  enemy  entered  Gfcaznee,  drove  tbajjT^taioe 


back  beyond  the  walls,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  before 
he  would  listen  to  the  orders  given  to  bim  to  make  his 
company  lay  down  their  arms.  He  at  length  obeyed, 
gave  up  his  sword  With  bitter  tears,  and  accompanied 
his  oomrades  to  an  almost  hopeless  imprisonment"  At 
length  Generals  Pollock  and  Nott  had  effected  a  junction 
which  enabled  them  to  overawe  the  Afghans.  They 
at  the  bead  of  two  forces  in  excellent  health 
and  spirits,  eager  to  advance  on  Oaubul  and  avenge  the 
national  honour  of  England,  which  had  been  go 
grievously  insulted.  Lord  EUenborough  had  come  to  the 
resolution  that  it  was  no  longer  necessary  for  the  British 
Government  to  peril  its  armies,  and  with  its  armies  the 
Indian  Empire,  by  ooenpying  that  country.  All  that  was 
required  to  be  done  rested  solely  upon  military  con- 
siderations, and  especially  upon  regard  to  the  safety  of  the 
detached  bodies  of  our  troops  at  Jellalabad,  at  Ghuznee, 
at  Ehelat-i-Ghilsve,  and  Kandahar,  and  finally  to  tho 
nent  of  our  military  reputation  by  the  infliction 
signal  and  decisive  blow  upon  the  Afghans, 
which  would  make  it  appear  to  them,  as  well  as  to  our 
subjects  and  allies,  that  we  had  the  power  of  inflicting 
punishment  upon  those  who  commit  atrocities  and 
violate  their  faith,  and  that  we  withdrew  ultimately 
from  Afghanistan,  not  because  of  any  deficiency  of  means 
to  ma-infaiin  our  position,  but  because  we  were  satisfied 
that  the  king  we  had  set  up  had  not,  as  we  erroneously 
.gined,  the  support  of  the  nation  over  which  he  was 
placed.  These  matters,  therefore,  became  the  main 
ibjects  of  concern  to  the  new  Governor-General,  and 
effectual  measures  were  taken  to  carry  them  out. 
Indeed,  he  had  got  the  notion  that  the  glorious  task  had 
devolved  on  him  to  save  our  Eastern  empire  single- 
handed.  In  May  he  wrote  as  follows: — "The  danger 
is  in  lie  position  of  the  army.  Almost  without  commu- 
nication with  India,  too  far  off  to  return  quickly  at  any 
season,  unable  from  the  season  to  return  now  without 
adequate  supplies  of  food  or  carriage,  this  is  the  danger 
which  all  the  great  statesmen  of  India  would  perpetuate 
if  they  could,  and,  while  they  maintain  it,  destroy  the 
confidence  of  the  sepoy,  and  ruin  our  finances.  If," 
he  continued,  "  I  save  tins  country,  I  shall  save  it  in 
spite  of  every  man  in  it  who  ought  to  give  me  support, 
but  I  will  save  it  in  spite  of  them  all,"  The  oontempt 
with  which  he  regarded  all  the  great  statesmen  of  India, 
he  extended  to  the  press,  and  his  scorn  of  public  opinion 
was  such  that  he  pretended  that  he  would  not  condescend 
to  read  a  newspaper.  But  it  was  believed  that  this  was 
only  a  pretence,  and  that,  Hke  most  men  of  vain  minds 
and  pompous  manner,  he  was  peculiarly  sensitive  with 
regard  to  tile  judgments  of  the  press. 

There  was  one  object,  however,  to  be  gained  which 
was  deeply  interesting  to  every  Englishman  in  India  as 
well  as  to  the  public  at  home,  without  which  no  victories, 
however  glorious,  and  no  infiiction  of  punishment,  how- 
aver  terrible,  upon  the  enemy,  would  have  been  con- 
sidered satisfactory— namely,  the  deliverance  of  the 
captives  which  were  still  held  as  hostages  by  Akbar 
Bum.  On  this  subject  the  two  generals,  Pollack  and 
1  Nott,  held  a  oonsultation.     Nott  believed  that  tho 
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Government  had  thrown  the  prisoners  overboard,  and 
protested  against  taking  any  measures  for  their 
recovery.  But  Pollook  was  determined  that  the 
effort  should  be  made.  The  duty  was  cheerfully 
undertaken  by  Sale,  whose  own  heroio  wife 
among  the  prisoners.  He  started  in  pursuit,  taking 
with  him  a  brigade  from  the  army  at  Jellalabad, 
They  bad  been  hurried  on  towards  the  inhospitable 
regions  of  the  Indian  Caucasus,  not  suffered  to  sleep 
at  night,  and  ware  stared  at  as  objects  of  curiosity 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  through  which  they 
passed.  But,  although,  every  hamlet  and  fort  they 
passed,  after  daybreak,  poured  forth  its  inhabitants 
to  gaze  and  wonder  at  the  Feringhee  captives,  not 
an  uncivil  word  was  uttered,  not  an  unfriendly  gesture 
was  to  be  seen.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  comforted 
by  many  sympathising  words  and  looks  from  the  people. 
In  some  places  the  children  were  treated  to  cakes  and 
sweetmeats,  and  other  marks  of  kindness.  They  needed 
sympathy.  The  days  were  very  hot,  the  nights  intensely 
cold,  Whenever  they  were  permitted  to  rest,  it  was  ii 
wretched  old  forts,  in  apartments  destitute  of  every  com- 
fort, noisome  and  filthy.  Painfully  they  dragged  their 
weary  limbs  up  steep  ascents  and  over  bare  and  desolate 
wastes.  The  offioers  gave  up  their  horses  to  the  ladies, 
the  camel  paniers  being  no  longer  secure.  The  number 
of  the  sick  increased  daily,  especially  among  the  soldiers 
and  camp  followers,  for  whom  no  carriages  were  pro- 
vided. 

They  reached  their  destination,  Bamoean,  on  the  3rd 
of  September,  and  there,  in  a  short  time,  before  Sale't 
brigade  arrived,  they  had  providentially  effected  their 
own  ransom.  The  commander  of  their  escort  was  Saleh 
Mahomed,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  bad  been  at  one 
time  a  soubahdar  in  Captain  Hopkins's '  regiment  of 
infantry,  and  had  deserted  with  his  men  to  Dost 
Mahomed.  Between  this  man  and  Captain  Johnson 
an  intimacy  sprang  up,  which  the  latter  turned  to 
account  by  throwing  out  hints  that  Saleh  Mahomed 
would  be  amply  rewarded,  if,  instead  of  carrying  off  his 
prisoners,  he  would  conduct  them  in  safety  to  the 
British  camp.  Days  passed  away  without  anything 
being  done,  till  after  their  arrival  at  Bameean,  when, 
on  the  llth  of  September,  Saleh  Mahomed  sent  for 
Johnson,  Pottinger,  and  Lawrence,  and  in  a  private 
room  which  had  been  appropriated  to  Lady  Bale,  he  pro- 
duced a  letter  which  he  had  just  received  from  Aibar 
Khan,  directing  him  to  convey  the  prisoners  to  Cooloom, 
and  make  them  all  over  to  the  Woolee  of  that  place. 
This  seemed  to  be  a  sentence  of  hopeless  captivity,  but 
the  minds  of  the  offioers  were  soon  relieved  by  another 
piece  of-  intelligence — namely,  a  message  from  General 
Pollock  to  the  effect  that  if  he  released  the  prisoners  he 
should  receive  a  present  of  20,000  rupees,  and  a  life 
pension  of  1,000  rupees  a  month.  He  then  said,  "I 
know  nothing  of  General  Pollock,  but  if  you  three  gentle- 
men will  swear  by  your  Saviour  to  make  good  to  me 
what  Synd  Moortega  Shah  states  that  he  is  authorised 
to  offer,  I  will  deliver  you  over  to  your  own  people. 
-The  offer  was  gladly  accepted ;  an  agreement  was  drawn 


up,  commencing  as  follows : — ' '  We,  gentlemen,  Pottinger, 
Johnson,  Mackenzie,  and  Lawrence,  in  the  presence 
of  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  do  enter  into  the  following 
agreement  with  Saleh  Mahomed  Khan :  Whenever 
Saleh  Mahomed  Shan  will  free  us  from  the  power  of 
Mahomed  Akbar  Khan,  we  agree  to  make  hin>  si 
present  of  20,000  rupees,  and  to  pay  him  monthly  the 
sum  of  1,000  rupees,  and  likewise  to  obtain  for  him  the 
command  of  a  regiment  in  the  Government  service; 
and  we  attest  that  this  agreement  is  not  false;  and 
should  we  have  spoken  falsely,  we  will  acknowledge 
ourselves  to  be  false  men  even  in  the  presence  of  kings." 
The  other  prisoners  signed  an  agreement  that  they  would 
pay  their  share  to  the  officers  above -mentioned,  the 
married  men  to  pay  the  same  amount  for  their  wives 
and  families  as  for  themselves.  The  ladies  whose 
husbands  were  absent  pledged  themselves  to  pay  in  pro- 
portion to  their  husbands'  allowances.  The  widows  also 
agreed  on  their  own  account  to  pay  such  sums  as  might 
be  demanded  of  them;  and  to  this  bond,  which  was 
written  by  Johnson  on  half  a  sheet  of  foolscap,  all  the 
prisoners  attached  their  signatures.  In  pursuance  of  this 
agreement,  Saleh  Mahomed  and  his  European  allies 
proclaimed  their  revolt  to  the  people  of  Bameean  and 
the  surrounding  country.  They  deposed  the  governor 
of  the  place,  and  appointed  a  mors  friendly  chief  in  his 
stead.  They  supplied  themselves  with  funds  by  seizing 
upon  the  property  of  a  party  of  merchants  who  were 
passing  that  way.  Major  Pottinger  assumed  the  func- 
tions of  government,  and  issued  proclamations,  and 
called  upon  the  chiefs  to  come  in  and  make  their 
salaam.  But  they  might  come  for  a  different  purpose, 
and  bonce  they  began  to  fortify  themselves,  and  prepare 
for  a  very  vigorous  defence.  While  thus  employed,  a 
horseman  was  seen  rapidly  approaching  from  the  Csubul 
side  of  the  valley,  who  proved  to  be  the  bearer  of  glad 
tidings.  Akbar  Khan  hadbeendefeatedbyGeneral  Pollock 
at  Teyeen',  and  had  fled,  no  one  knew  whither.  This  was 
delightful  news  indeed.  The  power  of  the  oppressor  was 
now  broken,  and  the  captives  were  free.  Early  next 
morning  they  started  for  Caubul,  sleeping  the  first  night 
upon  stony  beds  under  the  clear  moonlight;  they  wero 
awakened  by  the  arrival  of  a  friendly  chief,  who  brought 
a  letter  from  Sir  Richmond  Shakespear,  stating  that  he 
was  on  his  way  to  Bameean  with  *  party  of  KuzzQbaeh 

In  the  delirium  of  joy  which  this  news  excited, 
the  party  started  up  and  hastened  on  their  way,  uncon- 
scious of  hunger  and  fatigue.  On  the  17th  of  September 
a  cloud  of  dust  was  observed  to  rise  from  the  summit  of 
a  mountain  pass  in  their  front.  It  soon  became  evident 
there  was  a  body  of  cavalry  winding  down  the  pass. 
Were  they  friends  or  foes  ?  They  might  be  the  latter. 
Saleh  Mahomed's  drums  were  beaten ;  all  stragglers 
were  called  in ;  every  man  stood  to  his  arms ;  the  whole 
force  forming  one  line  with  no  rear.  But  the  alarm 
was  unfounded — it  was  Shakespear  with  his  cavalry. 
An  English  officer  came  galloping  ahead  of  the  party, 
and  was  soon  in  the  midst  of  the  liberated  captives, 
shaking  hands,  offering  congratulations,  and  endeavour- 
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ing  to  answer  tho  eager  questions  of  his  countrymen  and 
countrywomen.  Pushing  on  again,  they  were  met  by  a 
large  body  of  British  cavalry  and  infantry,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Eobert  Sale.  "  In  a  little  time  the 
happy  -veteran  had  embraced  his  wife  and  daughter; 
and  the  man  of  the  13th  had  offered  their  delighted  con- 
gratulations to  the  loved  ones  of  their  old  commander. 
A  royal  salute  was  fired.  The  prisoners  were  safe  in 
Sale's  camp.  The  good  Providence  that  had  so  long 
watched  over  the  prisoners  and  the  captives  now 
crowned  its  mercies  by  delivering  them  into  tho  hands  of 
their  friends.  Dressed  as  they  were  in  Afghan  costume, 
their  faces  bronzed  by  much  exposure,  and  rugged  with 
beards  and  moustachios  of  many  months'  growth,  it  was 
not  easy  to  recognise  the  liberated  officers,  who  now 
came  forward  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  their 
friends." 

The  safety  of  the  prisoners  diffused  universal  joy 
throughout  the  camps  of  the  two  generals ;  but  there 
was  one  thing  necessary,  in  their  opinion,  in  which  the 
Government  concurred,  in  order  to  give  tho  crowning 
proof  of  our  complete  triumph,  and  to  restore  the 
unquestionable  supremacy  of  our  power,  and  compel  the 
respect  and  fidelity  of  the  neighbouring  provinces.  This 
was  the  signal  punishment  of  Caubul  for  the  atrocities 
that  had  been  perpetrated  there.  The  hostile  chiefs  were 
now  as  eager  to  conciliate,  as  submissive  in  their  tone  as 
they  had  been  cruel  and  arrogant.  Even  Akbar  Khan 
professed  the  greatest  friendship  for  the  British,  and 
repudiated  tho  acts  that  had  been  done  in  his  name,  at 
the  same  time  restoring  to  his  friends  Captain  Bygiave, 
the  last  prisoner  he  had  in  his  possession.  The  Afghans 
had  a  maiden  fortress  in  the  town  of  Istnliff,  which  is 
built  upon  two  ridges  of  the  spur  of  Hindoo  Koosh,  which 
forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  beautiful  valley  of 
Xohistan.  Thfins,  in  its  fortified  streets  and  squares,  as 
in  a  safe  asyhno,  they  had  collected  their  treasures  and 
their  women.  The  sagacious  Haralock  suggested  that 
tho  capture  of  this  place,  believed  to  be  impregnablo, 
would  be  a  great  stroke  of  policy.  General  M'Caskill, 
therefore,  made  a  rapid  march  upon  it,  and  after  a 
desperate  struggle,  in  which  Havelock  greatly  distin- 
guished himself,  the  place  was  stormed  in  gallant  style, 
the  Afghans  in  every  direction  giving  way  before  our 
attacking  columns.  The  people,  panic-stricken,  thought 
only  of  saying  their  property  and  their  women;  and 
when  our  troops  entered  tho  town,  the  face  of  the  moun- 
tain beyond  was  covered  with  laden  baggage  cattle, 
whilst  long  linos  of  white-veiled  women  striving  to  reach 
a  place  of  safety  wound  up  tho  hill-aide.  The  general, 
respecting  the  honour  of  the  women,  would  suffer  nc 
pursuit,  -while  those  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  oui 
soldiers  in  the  town  wore  safely  delivered  ever  to  the 
-care  of  the  Euzzil-Bashas.  Much  booty,  however,  was 
taken,  and  the  town  was  partially  fired. 

The  fate  of  Caubul  was  now  to  be  decided.  Some 
mark  of  just  retribution  should  be  left  upon  it,  and 
General  Pollock  determined  to  destroy  the  great  bazaar, 
■where  the  mangled  remains  of  our  murdered  envoy  had 
been  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  inhabitants.    The 


buildings  were  therefore  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  the 
design  being  to  allow  the  work  of  destruction  to  extend 
o  further.  But  it  was  impossible  to  restrain  the  troops. 
The  cry  went  forth  that  Caubul  was  given  up  to 
plunder.  Both  camps,"  wrote  Major  Bawlinson,  "rushed 
into  the  city,  and  tho  consequence  has  been  the  almost 
total  destruction  of  most  potts  of  the  town,  except  the 
Gholom-Khana  quarter  and  theBaHa-Hisew.  Numbers 
ofpeople— about  4,000or  5,000 — had  returned  to  Caubul, 
relying  on  our  promises  of  protection,  rendered  confident 
by  the  comparative  immunity  they  had  enjoyed  during 
the  early  part  of  our  sojourn  hen,  and  by  the  appearance 
nptentnri<*nnly  put  forth  of  Ml  ai^m  Qowmaaat  They 
had  many  of  them  re-opened  ftsk  shops.  These  people 
have  been  n»w  nednaed  to  utter  rain ;  their  goods  have 
been  phmdand,  and  the  houses  burnt  over  their  heads. 
The  TTisaliim  in  particular,  whose  roxmbsni  amount  to 
some  500  nUfflBas,  hare  lost  wything  flaey  possessed , 
and  they  will  have  to  beg  their  way  to  bfia  in  the  rear 
of  our  autumns."  Mr.  Kaye  piata  forth  the  test  apology 
that  can  be  made  for  this  -wiioksaio  deatrnrficm.  "When 
we  consider,"  he  says,  "  the  aawanit  of  temptation  and 
provocation—when  we  remember  &at  Aa  comrades  of 
our  soldiers  and  the  brethren  of  our  rasas?  fcTlfFwnre  had 
been  foully  butchered  by  thousands  in  tte  passes  of 
Afghanistan ;  that  inun  jwhiii  takonn  of  oar  humiliation 
and  of  the  tiaashery  and  cruelty  -at  the  boost  rose  up 
before  our  people,  stiepag  them  past  all  enfant  now  and 
exasperating  them  beyond  eaato*.  we  wonder  less  that, 
when  the  guhUy  city  lay  at  Ifceh-  feet,  they  should  not 
wholly  have  rpined  in  their  passions,  flian  thai  in  such 
an  hour  they  should  have  given  than  so  little  head."  * 

Having  thus  accomahshed  their  mission,  the  two 
armies  returned  in  triumph  to  India.  LerdEBenborough 
was  delighted.  Ha  was  bdt  at  Simla,  in  the  very  house 
whence  his  prodeenaaar  had  issued  has  proclamation  for 
fhe  rpntrrat.'""  ni  n^-lnmg  of A%h  anjsfani  **  »  Ougaaa  "X"  - 
of  that  country — which  had  been  the  causa  of  all  our 
disasters.  On  tho  1st  of  October,  the  anniversary  of  tho 
day  when  two  years  before,  he  had  reversed  the  policy 
of  Lord  Auckland,  he  ■sued  a  proclnsaStif  from  the 
same  room.  It  is  a  well-written  Stats  paper,  ably  re- 
viewing the  sitnation  of  Indian  afeaa,  and  clearly 
announcing  the  inture  policy  of  our  MaKaaj  Govern- 
ment.    It  is  liiatiaiiiiilli   important  sad  eVaerves  to  bo 

I asiasiHj     ash  ill    in  the  i.iiaai  j    af   England: — 

"  The  Government  rf  India  directed  its  army  to  pass 
the  Indus,  m  erder  Is  expel  from  Afghanistan  a  chief 
believed  to  be  hostile  to  British  interests,  and  to  re- 
place Kpon  his  thrtme  a  sovereign  represented  to  be 
friendly  to  those  interest*  and  papular  with  his  former 
subjects.  Xb  chief  behoved  to  be  hostile  became  a 
prisoner,  and  the  Sovereign  represented  to  be  popular 
was  replaced  upon  his  throne ;  but  after  events  which 
brought  into  question  his  fidelity  to  the  Government 
by  which  ho  was  restored,  ha  lost  by  the  hands  of  an 
assassin  the  throne  he  ha  &  only  held  amidst  insurrec- 
tions, and  his  death  was  preceded  and  followed  by  still 
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existing  anarchy.   Disasters  unparalleled  in  their  extent, 
unless  by  the  errors  in  which,  they  originated,  and  by 
the  treachery  by  which  they  were  completed,  havo   in 
one  short  campaign  been  avenged  upon  every  scene  of 
pad  inisfortarie ;  and  repeated  victories  in  the  field,  and 
the  capture  of  the  cities  and  citadels  of  Qhuznee  and 
Caobul,  hare  again  attached  the  opinion  of  invmcibility 
to  the  British  anna.     The  British  armies  in  pcoafloaiop.  of 
Aighanistan  'will  now  be  withdrawn  to  the  Sutiej.     The 
GoTernor^QoDBral  will  leave  it  to  the  Afghans  themsalveg 
to  ovate  a  government,  amidst  tb»  anarchy  which  is  the 
conseqmtnoe  of  their  'crimes-     To  lores  the   sovereign 
upon  a  reluctant  people  would  be  as  ioocmniatent  with 
the  policy  as  it  is  with  the  principles  of  the  British 
Government,  .tending  to  place  the  arme  and  resources  of 
that  people  at  the  disposal  of  the  first  invader,  and  to 
impose  the  burden  of  supporting-  a  sovereign  without  the 
prospect  of  beneft  ftora  bis  alliance.    The  Gc-vemor- 
Goneral    will    willingly    recognise    any    Government 
approved  by  the  Afghans  themselves,  which  shell  appear 
desirous  and  capable  of  maintaining  friendly  relations 
with    neighbouring    states.     Content    with    the   limits 
Nature  appears  to  hare  assigned  to  its  empire,  the 
Government  of  India,  will  devote  all  its  eflbrts  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  general  peace,  to  (he 
protection  of  the  sovereigns  and  chiefs,  its  allies,  and  to 
the  prwepority  and  happiness  of  its  own  faithful  subjects. 
The  Trvers  of  tie  Prajaub  and  Indus,  and  the  moun- 
t&ULODSC  passes  and  the  barbarous  bribes  of  Afghanistan, 
will  be  placed  between  the  British  army,  and  an  enemy 
approaching  from  tike  west,  if,  indeed,  such  an  enemy 
there  can  be,  and  no  longer  between  the  army  and  its 
supplies.     The  enormous  expenditure  required  for  the 
support  of  a  large  force,  in  a  Use  military  position,  at  a 
distance  from  its  own  frontier  and  its  resources,  will  no 
longer  arrest  every  measure   of  improvement  of  the 
country  and  of  the  people.   The  combined  army  of  Eng- 
land and  of  India,  superior  in  equipment,  in  discipline, 
in  valour,  and  in  the  officers  by  whom  it  is  commanded, 
to  any  force  which  can  be  opposed  to  it  is  Asia,  win 
stand  in  iniisnaibible  strength  upon  its  own  soil,  and  for 
ever,   under  the  blearing  of  Providence,  preserve  the 
glorious  empire  it  has  won  in  security  and  in  honour. 
The  Governor-General  cannot  fear  the  misconstruction 
of  hi»  motives  in  thus  frankly  announcing  to  surrounds 
ing    states  the  pacific  and  conservative  policy  of  bin 
Government.     Afghanistan  and  China  have  seen  at  once 
the  forces  at  his  disposal,  and  the  effect  with  which  they 
can  be  applied.    Sincerely  attached  to  peace  for  the  sake 
of  the  benefits  it  confers  upon  the  people,  the  Governor- 
Oemeral  i*  resolved  that  peace  shall  be  observed,  and  will 
put  forth,  the  whole  power  of  the  British  Government  to 
coerce  the  state  by  which  it  shall  be  infringed." 

Sad  Lord  Elhmborough  rested  satisfied  with  this 
proclaims  tieu,  all  would  have  been  well;  but  he  issued 
another  proclamation  which  at  once  shocked  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  people  of  England  by  He  profitnity,  and 
covered  him'  with  ridicule  by  its  absurdity.  He  meant  it 
to  boa  greet  stroke  of  po  hey;  bat  it  was  simply  a  foolish 
and  gratuitous  concession  to  an  idolatrous  priesthood, 


while  it  exasperated  the  pride  and  fan  atticism  of  the  Ma- 
hometans, This  was  the  celebrated  Somnauth  Proclama- 
tion. Its  authenticity  was  at  first  gravely  doubted  in 
India,  but  when,  at  length,  it  was  placed  beyond 
doubt,  there  was  an  outburst  of  censure  and  ridicule 
such  as  never  before  overwhelmed  a  Governor-General 
of  India,  The  following  is  a  copy  of  this  ramcus  pro- 
clamation :— 

"  My  brothers  and  my  friends, — Our  victorious  army 
bears  the  gates  of  the  Temple  of  Somnauth  in  triumph 
from  Afghanistan,  and  the  despoiled  tomb-  of  Solum 
Mahomed  looks  upon  the  ruins  of  Gliusaes.  The  insult 
of  SOO  years  is  at  last  avenged.  The  gates  of  the  Temple 
of  Soranauth,  so  long  the  memorial  of  your  huwilistkin, 
are  become  the  proudest  record.of  your  national  glory, 
the  proof  of  your  superiority  in  arms  over  the  nations 
beyond  the  Indus.  To  you,  princes  and  chiefs  of  Sirhind, 
of  E^jwarra,  of  Moliva,  and  of  GFugerat,  I  shall  commit ' 
this  glorious  trophy  of  successful  war.  You  will,  your- 
selves with  all  honour,  transmit  the  gate  of  sandal  wood 
through  your  respective  territories  to  the  restored  Temple 
of  Somnauth.  The  chiefs  of  Sirhind  shall  be  informed  at 
what  time  oar  victorious  army  will  first  deliver  the  gates 
of  the  Temple  into  their  grmrdianship  at  the  foot  of  the 
bridge  of  the  Sutloj.  My  brothers  and  my  fiaenda,  I 
have  ever  relied  with  ooDfideuee  upon  your  attachment  to 
the  British  Government.  Ton  see  how  worthy  it  proves 
itself  of  your  love,  when,  regarding  your  honour  as  its 
own,  it  exerts  the  power  of  its  arme  to  restate  to  you  the 
gates  of  the  Temple  of  Somnauth,  so  long-  the  memorial 
of  your  subjection  to  the  Afghans.  For  myself,  identified 
with  you  in  interest  and  in  feeling,  I  regard  with  all  your 
own  enthusiasm,  the  high  aehierements  of  that  heroic 
army,  reflecting  alike  immortal  honour  upon  my  native 
and  upon  my  adopted  country.  To  preserve  and  to  im- 
prove the  happy  union  of  two  countries,  necessary  as  it 
is  to  the  welfare  of  both,  is  the  constant  object  of  my 
thoughts.  Upon  that  union  depends  the  security  of  every 
ally,  as  well  as  of  every  subject  of  the  British  Government, 
from  the  miseries  whereby  in  former  times  India  was 
afflicted.  Through  that  alone,  has  our  army  now  waved 
its  triumphant  standards  over  the  ruins  of  Ghnznee 
and  planted  them  upon  the  BaHa-HLjsar  of  OaubuL  May 
that  good  Providence,  which  has  hitherto  so  manifestly 
protected  me,  still  extend  to  me  its  favour,  that  I  may 
so  use  the  power  now  entrusted  to  my  hands,  as  to 
advance  your  prosperity  and  secure  your  happiness  by 
placing  the  union  of  our  two  countries  upon  foundations 
which  may  render  it  eternal.  "ErjJOfBOROUaiT." 

One  might  have  supposed  that  the  princes,  chiefe,  and 
people  of  India  thus  addressed  by  the  supreme  represen- 
tative of  a  Christian  nation  were  all  pure  Hindoos ;  and 
that  the  temple  from  which  Sandal-gates  had  been  carried 
away,  800  years  before,  was  still  in  their  possession; 
whereas  it  was  in  ruins,  and  the  sacred  ground  on  which 
it  stood  was  trodden  by  Mahometans.  Even  if  the  temple 
had  been  standing  and  occupied  by  the  ancient  idols,  the 
Hindoo  priests  would  have  regarded  tho  gates  as 
polluted  by  being  so  long  in  the  possession  of  unbelievers. 
Viewed  as  the  reversal  of  a  national  humiliation  tho ' 
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act  'was  equally  absurd.  It  could  be  no  gratification 
to  a  subjugated  race  to  have  restored  to  them  by  a 
foreign  power  a  trophy  that  bad  been  carried  away  800 
years  before,  (  The  style  of  Oriental  pomp  in  which  the 
proclamation  was  written,  heightened  the  folly  of  the 
whole  proceeding,  and  made  the  defence  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  a  Tery  difficult  matter  with  the  Home  Govern- 
ment But  for  this  unfortunate  escapade,  he  might  hare 
retired  with  dignity  as  an  enlightened,  energetic,  and  able 
Governor -General,  who  had  done  good  service  in  putting 
an  end  to  the  "political  system"  by  which  we  were  con- 
tinually entangled  in  the  squabbles  of  the  native  states, 
and  had  wasted  the  resources  of  our  empire  in 
the  battles  of  their  wicked  and  worthless  dynasties. 
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Oh  the  12th  of  March,  1839,  Mr.  Villiers  again  moved 
for  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  act  regulating  the  importation  of  foreing 
com,  and  the  Manchester  delegates  were  once  more  in 
London  to  watch  the  progress  of  events.  On  this  occasion 
the  House  again  decided,  by  342  votes  to  195,  not  to  take 
the  subject  into  consideration,  and  of  these  195  there  were 
probably  a  large  number  who  would  have  gone  over  to  the 
other  side  if  the  question  had  been  one  of  total  repeal  of 
the  bread  tax.     The  defeat  was  of  course  expected ;  but 
the  members  of  the  association  immediately  assembled 
again,  and  issued  an  address  to  the  public,  in  which  for 
the  first  time  they  recommended  the  formation  of  a  per- 
manent union,  to  be  called  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League, 
and  to  be  composed  of  all  the  towns  and  districts  repre- 
sented in  the  delegation,  and  as  many  others  as  might  be 
induced  to  form  Anti-Corn-Law  associations,  and  to  join 
the  League.    Delegates  from  the  different  local  associa- 
tions were  to  meet  for  business  from  time  to  time  at  the 
principal  towns  represented ;  but  in  order  to  secure  unity 
of  action,  it  was  proposed  that  the  central  office  of  the 
.League  should  be  established  at  Manchester,  and  that  to 
its  members  should  be  entrusted  the  duties  of  engaging 
lecturers,  obtaining  the  co-operation  of  the  public  press, 
establishing  and  conducting  a  stamped  periodical  pub- 
lication, and  keeping  np  a  constant  correspondence  with 


the  local  associations.  The  delegates  then  parted,  be- 
coming so  many  local  missionaries  for  spreading  the 
doctrines  of  the  new  crusade.  The  Manchester  Asso- 
ciation had  issued  a  large  number  of  handbills  and 
placards.  It  now  began  to  publish  more  largely  and 
systematically  a  series  of  pamphlets.  Among  these  were 
"  Facts  for  Farmers,"  in  which  it  was  shown  to 
demonstration  that,  whatever  might  be  the  interest  of 
the  landowners,  their  tenants  had  no  real  share  in  the 
benefits  of  their  monopoly.  The  cheapness  of  the  publica- 
tions secured  them  an  extraordinary  sale  wherever 
political  questions  were  discussed.  Mr.  Tilliers's  speech. 
extending  to  thirty-two  closely  printed  pages,  was  sold 
at  three  halfpence;  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson's  speech, 
occupying  sixteen  pages,  at  three  farthings.  "When  the 
appeals  were  made  to  the  electors  of  the  kingdom  during 
the  height  of  the  agitation,  as  many  as  half  a  million  each 
of  the  more  popular  tracts  were  issued  at  a  time.  In 
accordance  with  the  resolution  passed  by  the  League  at  its 
formation  in  London,  a  fortnightly  organ  of  the  new 
movement  was  started  on  the  16th  of  April.  Its  title  was 
the  "Anti-Corn-Law  Circular,"  and  it  bore  on  its  front 
page  the  motto  from  their  good  and  wise  friend  Earl 
Eitzwilli&m's  address  to  the  landowners : — "Laws  based, 
as  the  Corn  Law  is,  on  injustice  and  partiality,  can  never 
be  of  long  endurance.  They  are  only  fit  for  fair  weather, 
they  cannot  resist  the  storm."  A  preliminary  address 
announced  that  a  copy  of  the  paper  would  be  regularly 
forwarded  to  every  newspaper,  review,  and  magazine  in 
the  empire.  The  first  number  contained  a  "  Modern 
History  of  the  Corn  Laws,  by  Bichard  Cobden,"  with 
various  information  on  the  progress  of  the  movement. 
Meanwhile  the  work  of  lecturing  went  on.  Free  bade 
missionaries  were  dispatched  to  all  parts,  and,  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  landlords,  even  preached  their  obnoxious 
doctrines  to  audiences  in  ernock  frocks  in  the  agricultural 
towns  and  villages,  where  the  views  of  the  country  party 
had  hitherto  held  undisputed  sway.  Among  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  speakers  was  Colonel  Perrooet 
Thompson,  who,  as  has  been  already  said,  by  his  cele- 
brated "  Catechism  of  the  Corn  Laws,"  and  his  other 
writings,  had  done  perhaps  more  than  any  other  man  of 
his  time  to  confute  the  fallacies  of  the  Protectionist  party. 
The  dear  and  terse  style,  the  shrewd  reasoning  power, 
the  apt  and  homely  illustration,  and,  above  all,  the  hearty 
sincerity  and  good  temper  of  this  remarkable  man,  were 
equally  acceptable  among  the  most  refined  or  the  least 
educated  audiences. 

In  the  same  field  was  to  be  found  the  poet  Ebenessr 
Blliott,  now  best  known  as  the  "Corn-Law  Bhymer." 
By  his  addresses  to  his  fellow-townsmen  of  Sheffield, 
his  remonstrances  with  the  infatuated  followers  of 
O'Connor,  who  fancied  that  their  own  cause  was  op- 
posed to  that  of  the  Manchester  League,  and  by  his 
powerful  Corn-Law  Ehymea,  Elliott  rendered  services 
to  the  movement  of  the  highest  value.  When  the 
Chartist  convention  announced  their  determination  of 
obstructing  the  new  League,  Elliott  wrote,  "The  con- 
vention, by  defending  monopoly  and  advising  physical 
force,  are  fighting  the  battle  of  the  aristocracy  under  the 
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people's  colours — a  battle  -ultimately  for  jwlf-deatmotion, 
and  which  those  Tnngnifkwnt-  wretches  seem  wall  able  to 
fight  for  themselves  without  yosr  assistance.  I  leant, 
from  the  newspapers  of  Saturday  last,  that  your  repre- 
sentatives in.  the  consentient  (with  tite  concurrence  of 
your  own  man),  are  about  to  send  deputations  into  the 
country,  to  advocate  the  starvation  laws.  Of  those  laws 
you  will  vary  soon  have-quite  enough,  and  so,  thank  God, 
will  their  authors.  H  you  like  such  laws,  what  use  do  you 
intend  to  make  of  the  franchise  when  obtained  ?  I  have 
no  wish  to  force  my  opinions  upon  you.  No,  bo  corn- 
lawed  to  your  hoarta'  content,  for  we  shall  not  have 
long  to  wait ;  but  in.  tha  meantime,  it  most  net  be 
supposed  Ihat  I  am  one  of  the  body  of  man  who  are 
willing  to  be  represented  by  persona  capable  of  support- 
ing such  barbarous  legislation."  A.  good!  specimen  of 
Elliott's  powers  of  versification  is  aflbrded  by  the 
lowing  song- : — 

"ChUi,  !■  thy  father  dcU!  " 


Tcua  on  hii  hollow  chttk 
Told  what  no  tonjus  could  ijh 
Why  did  bli  muter  brei* ! 


9<nr  he  li  iritb  th>  U«M : 
Mother  «*«  dMtS  ii  tttttl 
Wa  bin  110  plug  of  rat. 

The  Anti-Corn-Law  missionaries,  as  might  bo  ex- 
pected, ■  found  their  task  in  some  coses  no  easy  ono. 
At  Doncaster  one  was  informed,  by  the  authorities, 
on  bis  arrival,  that  his  appearanco  was  calculated 
to  lead  to  a  riot;  but  the  borough  magistrates 
refused  to.  permit  the  presence  of  police  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  lecturer,  on  the  ground  that  the  peace 
■if  the  town  was  likely,  to  bo  disturbed  by  his 
oporations.  The  bills  which  had  been  shown  in  the 
shopkeepers'  windows  announcing  the  lecture  were  all 
removed.  At  Pontefract  the  Mayor  refused  the  use  of 
the  Town  Hall.  At  Tomworth,  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
ljorough,  the  Mayor  not  only  refused  permission  to  the 
lecturer  to  use  the  Town  Hall,  but  the  two  principal 
innkeepers  also  refused  to  allow  the  lecture  to  take 
place  iu  their  rooms.  At  Louth  similar  opposition 
was  encountered.  About  two  hours  boforo  the  time 
appointed  for  the  lecture  a  letter  was  received  from  tho 
Mayor,  stating  that  a  deputation  of  respectable  inhabi- 
tants of  the  borough  had  waited  upon  him  to  request 
that  tho  lecturer  should  rj0t  bo  allowed  tho  use  of  the 
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Town  Hall,  which  had  at  first  been  granted  to  him.  A. 
concourse  of  people,  of  not  less  than  three  or  four, 
thousands,  then  met  in  fo^  market  place,  and  were 
addressed  by  the  lecturer.  Here  a  disturbance  waa 
occasioned  by  a  well-dressed  parson  in  tho  crowd  at- 
tempting to  seize  and  destroy  tire  lecturer's  notes. 
Crowds  of  other  parsons  kept  up  a  perpetual  hooting- 
fr-oiiL  the  windows  of  adjoining  houses,  and  fireworks 
were  also  thrown  into  the  nndst  at  the  urowd,  where  the 
authorities  had  neglected  to  send  police  to  prevent  dis- 
turbance. After  the  lecture)  the  speaker  exhorted  the 
people  to  form  Anti-Corn- Law  Associations,  when  he 
was  responded  to  with  eries  of  "We will!  ww will!" 
Crowds  pressed  forward  to  shake  hands  with  the 
speakers ;  and  cries  of  "  God  bless  you  and  your  good 
cause!"  were  heard  among  the  peopte.  The  lecturers, 
however,  before  they  left  the  town,  were  aurnntoniid 
before  the  magistrates,  and  fined  for  causing  a  disturb- 
ance. As  the  lecturers  left  the  court,  the  crowd  insisted 
upon  rMssing  another  address^,  and  a  ft^"1"  aorong 
them,  whose  field  lay  near  the  town,  told  them  to  go 
there,  where  they  could  not  be  fined;  and,  accordingly, 
the  lecturers  ■ddrmiri  the  arowd  from,  a  cart  in  the 
farmer's  field.  At  Wakefield — permission  to  use  toe 
Town  Hall  having  been  granted,  and  suddenly  with- 
drawn, in  a  similar  BUMsBB — great  excitement  waa 
caused  among  the  people.  The  lecturer,  who  bed  re- 
ceived no  notice  of  the  change  to.  the  determination  of 
the  authorities,  found  ox  hn)  arrival  the  door  of  the  hall 
shut,  and  a  large  crowd  waiting  tor  admission.  Great 
indignation  waa  expressed  against  the  magistrates,  and 
a  number  of  the  crowd  being  connected  with,  the  Work- 
ing Men's  Association  m  that  town,  who  were  that 
evening  to  have  a  lecture  of  their  own,  at  once  agreed 
to  forego  their  own  lecture,  and  to  give  the  emissary 
from  the  Anti.-Corn.-Law  League  the  use  of  their  mm, 
where  the  lecturer  addressed  a.  large  aad  enthusiastic 
audience. 

At  Kidderminster  an  attempt  was  made  to  put 
out  the  lights  in  the  lecture  room,  and  benches 
were  broken,  and  considerable  damage  done.  At 
Stamford,  where  an  audience  of  2.040  persons  assem- 
bled in  the  theatre  to  hear  a  lecture,  a  working1 
man  leaped  unhurt  from  the  gallery  on,  to  the  stage, 
and  planted  himself  significantly  beside  one  of  the 
rioters;  while  many  from  the  pit  clambered  to  the 
boxes,  and  shouted  to  the  lecturer  to  go  on.  and  rear 
nothing.  In  the  theatre  at  Hurrtingdon,  a  disgraceful 
scene  of  outrage  took  place,  aim  the  lecturer  waa  com- 
pelled to  flee.  In  Cambridge,  also,  the  appearance  of 
the  lecturers  was  the  signal  for  disorder.  On  the  first 
evening  they  were  permitted  to  deliver  their  addresses 
without  interruption;  but  on  the  following  day  the 
students  assembled  in  great  strength,  and  with  the 
sound  of  trumpets  and  other  instruments  of  discord, 
succeeded  in  preventing  them  being1  heard.  As  usual  in 
that  place,  the  disturbance  divided  itself  into  what  is 
called  a  "town  and  gown  fight ; "  the  subject  under  dis 
cussion  is  wholly  lost  sight  of,  and  gownsmen  and  towns- 
men indulge  their  traditional  animosity.  One  gownsman, 
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who  had  made  himself  particularly  pi 
disturbance,  roused  the  anger  of  the  town  party, 
■who  rushed  to  his  box  to  turn  bim  out.  The  gowns- 
men rushed  to  the  defence  of  their  fellow-student.  A 
fierce  battle  ensued  between  the  two  parties,  and  it 
required  strenuous  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  Mayor 
and  the  police  to  put  an  end  to  the  riot. 

Someof  these  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the  Anti-Corn- 
Lawmeetinga,  though  ostensibly  Chartists,  were  proved  in 
the  evidence  given  on  the  Walsall  election  case  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  Conservative  party.  The  League,  in  their 
publications,  complained  that  it  had  been  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  their  lecturers  to  perceive  that  they  had  been 
dogged  and  beset  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  by  certain 
' '  well-dressed,  ■  and  apparently  well-fed  persons,"  who, 
tinder  the  pretence  of  advocating  the  people's  charter,  hod, 
in  reality,  been  the  defenders  and  supporters  of  the  bread- 
tax.  These  men  hod  been  known  to  take  a  journey  of 
a  hundred  miles  to  oppose  the  lecturers.  iThey  made 
their  appearance  on  one  day  at  Leeds,  on  the  morrow  at 
Leicester,  on  tie. following  day  at  Manchester.  In 
whatever  part  of<  the  kingdom  the  lecturers  appeared, 
these  mysterious' men  invariably  made  their  appearance 
to  take  the  port  of  the  bread  toxers.  One  who  lectured 
in  London  and  the  suburbs,  found  wherever  he  went, 
three  individuals  followed  him  night  after  night.  It 
was  bitterly  remarked  that  the  spies  of  twenty  years 
previously  did  the  work  of  their  employers,  by  tempting 
their  deluded  followers  to  commit  crimes  which  con- 
ducted them  to  the  gallows ;  and  that  there  were  again 
traitors  in  the  garb  of  patriotism,  who  were  playing  the 
parts  of. the  Olivers  and. Castles  of  other  days.  The 
spirit  in  which'  the  Cambridge  ."  gown"  party  had 
received  the  movement  for  giving  bread  and  employment 
to  the  people,  may  be  judged  from  the 'comments  of  a 
local  paper,  which,  in  speaking  of  the  lecturers,' said  :— 
"It  is  rumoured  that  these  fellows  intond'to  pay  us 
another  visit;  but  if  so,  they  ought  to  have  timely 
notice  that  they  will  be  held  responsible  jbr  any  breach 
of  the  peace  that  may  .ensue.  The  forbearance  of  the 
peaceful  portion  of  the  community  may  be  taxed  too  far, 
and  if  the  paid  hirelings  of  a  disloyal  faction  are  to 
persist  in  inflaming  the  public  mind  with  sentiments 
destructive  of  all  moral  right  and  order,  we  cannot 
call  too  strongly,  at  the  present  crisis,  upon  the  well- 
disposed  portion  of  the  community  to  assist  the  autho- 
rities in  putting  down  those  revolutionary  emissaries." 

The  metropolitan  newspapers,  on  the  Protectionist 
side,  were  not  less  illiberal  in. their  remarks  upon  the 
movement.  In  copying  the  address  of  the  League,  the 
Morning  Herald  said : —  i 

"  It  is  undoubtedly  incumbent  on  the  agricultural 
body  to  lose  no  further  time  in  counteracting  the  per- 
nicious schemes  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League.  The 
members  of  that  League  are,  many  of  them,  unprincipled 
schemers;  whilst  of  those  members  who  may  claim  credit 
for  honest/  of  purpose,  there  ore  but  few  of  whom  it  may 
not  be  alleged  that  they  axe  at  best  conceited  socialists. 
Insignificant,  however,  as  may  be  the  materials  out  of 
which  the  Anti-Cora-Law  League  has  been  fashioned,  it 


were  worse  than  folly  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  probability 
that  much  mischief  may,  at  no  distant  period,  result 
from  its  increasing  efforts  .to  injure  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  England..  The  League  has  always  brought  into 
play  all  the  approved  modes  of  poisoning  the  stream,  of 
public  sentiment.  Lecturers  are  paid  to  perambulate  the 
country,  and  to  declaim  against  the .'  atrocities  of  landed 
monopoly  ! '  ,  What  though  those  men  be  empty,  con- 
ceited blockheads  P  They  are  permitted  to  tell  their 
story,  day  by  day,  without  contradiction,  and  their  un- 
contradicted falsehoods  come,  at  length,  to  be  regarded 
as  truths  I  The  League,  in  like  manner,  issues,  periodi- 
cally, cheap  publications  condemnatory  of  the  corn  lavs. 
These  publications  are  diffused  with  incredible  seal,  and 
the  result  will  yet  be  visible:  on  the  state  of  public 
opinion. .  It  is  time,  we  repeat,  that  the  agricultural 
interest  should  shake  off  j£apathy  in  this  matter.  The 
corn  laws  are  not  to  be  saved  by  parliamentary  majori- 
ties alone.  Parliamentary  majorities  are  really  effective 
so  long  as  they  reflect  the  sentiments  of  the  majority  out 
of  doors.  Let  public  opinion  be  subjected  for  a  long 
period  to  vicious  influences,  and  the  disposition  in  Par- 
liament to  defend  the  corn  laws  will  wax  fainter  and 
fainter.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  the  appeal  of  the 
committee  of  the  Central  Agricultural  Society  will  be 
responded  to  with  alacrity  by  the  body  of  the  land- 
owners. The  agricultural  body  must,  in  self-defence, 
adopt  the  tactics  of  their  antagonists.  If  they  shall  do 
so,  the  Anti-Oorn-Law  League  will  very  speedily  be 
disposed  of." 

The  Morning  Pott  said:  "But  the  manufacturing 
people  exclaim,  '  Why  should  we  not  be  permitted  to 
oxchange  the  produce  of  our  industry  for  the  greatest 
quantity  of  food  which  that  industry  will  anywhere 
command  ? '  To  which  we  answer,  '  Why  not,  indeed  '• 
Who  hinders  you  ?  Take  your  manufactures  away  with 
you  by  all  means,  and'  exchange  them  anywhere  you 
will,  from  Tobolsk  to  Timbuctoo ;  but  do  not  insist  on 
bringing  your  foreign  corn  here  untaxed,  to  the  ruin  of 
your  countrymen  engaged  in  the  production  of  tern. 
If  nothing  will  serve  you  but  to  eat  foreign  corn,  away 
with  you,  you  and  your  goods,  and  let  us  never  see  yon 
more.  We  do  not  want  to  drive  you  away.  You  are 
welcome  to  stay  if  you  will ;  but  remember,  if  you  do, 
that  "live  and  let  live"  is  a  fair,  and  honest,  and 
English  mode  of  proceeding.'  "  The  London  Stanford 
wrote  "still  more  violently:  "The  present  cry  against  tho 
corn  laws,"  remarked  that  journal,  "  is,  at  bottom,  the 
work  of  a  few  commercial  swindlers,  though  aided,  no 
doubt,  by  the  exertion's  of  political  swindlers,  who  see 
the  benefit  of  an  agitation  calculated  to  distinct  public 
attention  from  the  misconduct  of  the  (Whig)  Govern- 
ment. It  is  well,  however,  to  remember  that  the  com- 
mercial swindlers  ore  the  prime  movers ;  because  the 
honest  class  of  traders,  who  would  be  the  very  first 
victims  of  a  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  may  be  entrapped 
into  joining  the  suicidal  movement  by  what  they  be- 
lieved to  be  good  commercial  names." 

Government  obstruction  to  the  labours  of  the  League 
was  not  wanting.    After  a  few  numbers  of  the  Anti- 
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Corn-Law  Circular  had  appeared,  the  Government 
officer  intimated  that  it  -would  bo  considered  as  a  news- 
paper, and  moat  bear  a  stamp  on  every  copy.  That  the 
Circular  conveyed  news  to  the  people  was  true  enough ; 
bat  it  was  certainly  not  a  newspaper  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term,  but  one  of  those  special  journals  not 
devoted  to  general  information  on  public  events,  which 
in  other  instances  had  not  been  held  liable  to  stamp 
duty.  The  Government,  however,  insisted,  and  the 
15,000  copies  of  each  number  of  the  Circular  came  out 
burdened  with  what  in  those  early  days  of  the  League 
agitation  was  a  serious  drawback — a  tax  of  10,000 
pence.     Herein,  however,  was  shown    the  beneficial 


This,  however,  was  not  the  only  advantage  which  the 
movement  derived  from  these  beneficial  changes,  "  If 
the  League,"  says  Mr.  Prentice,  "were  to  send  its 
tracts  and  letters  to  every  village  in  the  kingdom,  in 
the  work  of  enlightening  its  obscurest  corners,  it  was 
desirable  that  there  should  be  a  cheap  postage.  Bichard 
Cobden,  and  other  free  traders  of  Manchester,  had 
earnestly  forwarded,  by  their  evidence  and  their  labour, 
the  scheme  of  an  uniform  penny  postage,  originated  and 
most  admirably  worked  out  by  Mr,  Eowland  Hill,  Mr. 
Charles  Knight,  Mr.  W.  H.  Ashnrst,  and  others,  in 
London.  It  triumphed  over  the  opposition  of  the  Go- 
vernment officials ;  and  even  the  experiment  of  an  uni- 
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working  for  the  people's  ■welfare  of  the  then  recent 
changes  in  the  stamp  laws,  and  particularly  of  the 
postal  reforms  of  Mr.  Eowland  Hill.  A  few  years  earlier 
the  duty  of  15,000  pence  would  have  been  60,000  pence, 
on  amount  which  most  have  crushed  the  new  organ  of 
popular  rights,  or,  at  least,  limited  its  circulation  so 
greatly  as  to  have  reduced  its  influence  to  a  mere  trifle. 
But  the  payment  of  the  penny  waa  not  all  loss  to  the 
League.  Fortunately,  under  the  new  postal  law,  it 
enabled  the  stamped  journal  to  be  sent  free  to  any  part 
of  the  kingdom— a  fact  which  contributed  powerfully  to 
the  dissemination  of  the  joyful  tidings  of  the  approach- 
ing downfall  of  monopoly  throughout  the   kingdom. 


form  fourpenny  rate,  to  precede  the  wider  postal  reform, 
was  greatly  favourable  to  the  operations  of  the  League, 
now  in  close  correspondence  with  the  leading  friends  of 
free  trade  in  every  large  town.  'When  the  penny  post- 
age rate  came,  the  correspondence  of  the  League  in- 
creased a  hundredfold." 

The  opening  of  the  year  1840  saw  no  flagging  in  the 
efforts  of  the  Manchester  men  to  bring  forward  the 
question,  which  the  "Annual  Begister"  had  just  re- 
garded as  finally  set  at  rest.  It  had  been  determined 
that  a  great  meeting  of  delegates  should  be  held  in  that 
city.  There  was  no  hall  large  enough  to  bold  half  of 
the  then  members  even  of  the  local  association,  and  it 
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■was  therefore  resolved  to  construct  one.  Mi-.  Ootxlon 
owned  nearly  all  of  the  land  then  unbuilt  on  in  St 
Peter's  Field — the  very  site  of  the  Petoiioo  massacre 
of  1H19,  -when  the  people  who  were  met  together  for  the 
discussion  of  the  bread  laws  and  of  reform  in  Parliament 
bad  been  cut  down  by  the  soldiers  in  a  way  which  even 
to  this  hour  is  remembered  in  that  part.  In  eleven  days 
one  hundred  man  constructed  on  this  spot  a  temporary 
pavilion,  which  afterwards  gave  place  to  the  permanent 
Free-trade  Hall,  which  still  stands,  and  is  the  favourite 
scene  of  great  political  meetings.  The  JlfamJiater  Timet 
described  the  pavilion  aa  comprising  an  area  of  nearly 
16,000  square  feci.  It  contained  seats  for  dining  3,800 
persons,  and  600  more  were  admitted  after  the  dinner. 
Above  the  president's  chair  there  was  a  device  in  gas 
upon  the  wall,  consisting  of  the  word  "  Justice,"  in 
letters  of  a  yard  in  length.  Along  the  principal  gallery, 
and  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  pavilion,  wore  lie 
words,  "  Landowners !  Honesty  is  the  best  policy."  On 
one  of  the  galleries  the  words,  "  Total  and  immediate 
repeal ! "  and  on  another,  "  A  fixed  duty  is  a  fixed  injus- 
tice !"  The  names  of  Fitzwilliam,  Radnor,  Westminster, 
Brougham,  Clarendon,  and  Durham,  members  of  the 
House  of  Peers  who  had  been  conspicuous  exceptions  to 
their  class  in  the  treatment  of  this  question,  were  also 
inscribed  in  large  letters  on  the  draperies,  i 
most  conspicuous  speakers  at  the  banquet  wi 
O'Connell,  Mr.  Cobden,  and  air.  Milner  Oi 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  in  t 
was  the  operative  banquet,  which  took  place  on  the 
following  day.  Five  thousand  working  man,  n  nil  twill 
by  their  wives,  sisters,  and  daughters  aa  the 
sat  down  on  that  occasion.  The  name  of  the 
the  speakers— in  fact,  the  whole  hiniiw  of  tit*  s»Js»iBfc 
were  arranged  by  themaarna.  It  was  evidaet  that  the 
people  were  emancipating  themselves  from  the  advise  of 
evil  counsellors,  and  were  bsginamg  to  see  fie  import- 
ance to  their  interests  of  the  navement  of  the  Tess,»ri 
The  Chartist  convention  of  the  previous  year  had 
declared  its  approval  of  the  earn  laws,  and  its  hostility 
to  those  who  advocated  cheap  broad;  bat  the  Man- 
chester operatives  at  this  mtereetiiig'teeeting  pBt  fbrtli 
no  uncertain  voice. 

Shortly  after  this,  and  on  the  eve  of  Mr.  YflMerv's 
annual  motion,  two  hundred  delegates  assembled  in 
London,  and  waited  on  Lord  Melbourne.  Among  them 
was  the  philanthropist,  Joseph  Sturge;  but  the  timo  wee 
not  yet  ripe  for  moving  the  Government.  The  Minister 
would  not  pledge  htrrmoK.  He  declared  hfaiwHt  bofii 
practice  and  theory,  opposed  to  total  repeal;  and  the 
deputation  departed  with  the  words,  "My  lord,  we  leave 
you  with  the  consciousness  of  having  doire  out  duty;  the 
responsibility  for  the  future  must  rest  upon  the  Govern- 
ment." A  deputation  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  6ir  James 
Graham,  the  lenders  of  the  Opposition,  was  not  more  for- 
tunate; and  a  similar  deputation  to  Lord  John  Euasell 
drew  forth  only  the  avowal  that  his  lordship  was  favour' 
able  to  "a fixed  moderate  duty  up  to  the  famine  point" — 
a  phrase  which  a  contemporary  states  his  lordship,  with 
some  hesitation  and  stammering,  withdrew,  substituting 


wishing"  point.  At  this  moating  the 
Mayor  of  Carlisle  gave  a  lamentable  account  of  the  state 
of  the  working  classes  in  that  city.  He  said  that  ite 
peace  was  preserved  mainly  by  the  hope  that  the  Ann- 
Corn-Law  deputation  would  be  ablo  to  effect  something 
for  their  relief,  and  that  if  that  hope  should  bedian- 
pointed,  an  agitation  of  a  very  different  kind  night  be 
expected.  The  Borough-reeve  of  Manchester  drew  m 
affecting  picture  of  the  distressed  of  the  working  cIssks, 
and  described  one  particular  family,  the  member*  of 
which,  after  a  life  of  economy  and  industry,  bad  been 
ipelied  to  pawn  articles  of  furniture  and  clothes,  on 
alter  another,  till  nothing  was  left  but  ban  Trails  and 
empty  cupboards.  The  emotion  of  the  speaker  finally 
choked  his  utterance,  and  his  agitation  was  largely  shared 
by  others  present,  while  tile  Ministers,  it  is  stated, 
looked  with  astonishment  at  a  scene  so  strange  to  states- 
men and  courtiers.  Mr.  Joseph  Sturge  made  a  poreifal 
appeal  to  the  Ministers,  placing  the  whole  question  upon 
the  eternal  principles  of  justice  and  humanity,  which  he 
said  were  shamefully  outraged  by  a  tax  on  the  food  of 
the  people.  The  conference  was  closed  by  some  eloquent 
remarks  from  Mr.  Cobden,  who  told  the  Ministers  that 
their  decision  would  become  matter  of  history,  and  vouhl 
stomp  their  characters  as  either  representatives  merely 
of  class  interests  or  the  promoters  of  an  enlightened 
commercial  policy."  "They  chose  the  former,"  says  Mr. 
Prentice,  "  and  five  years  of  further;  deep  national  distress 
and  symptoms  of  consequent  danger  were  required  to 
■SO,  out  of  office,  that  the  promotion  of  general 
rather  than  of  elass  interests  was  the  legitimate  boi- 


Mr.  Yaiiere's  motion  again  failed  to  move  the  serried 
abslssBt  of  the  upholders  of  the  landowners'  laws.  Low 
Morpeth  acknowledged  that  the  people  were  in  deep  dis- 
trass,  mat  —id  that,  looking  at  the  increasing  prevalent*1 
and  power  of  their  j  swede,  be  thought  the  time  vi- 
no* far  distant  "wham  a  freer  and  more  unrestrato! 
aooess  of  foreign  com  would  more  amply  repay  the 
etforts  of  our  domestic  industry,  and  secure  and  ertad 
the  harmony  of  nations ;"  but  the  party  headed  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  were  uiicompromising  in  their  opposition. 
Again  flint  able  leader  opposed  the  motion  with  all  bu 
power,  and  owing  to  the  manoeuvres  of  the  obstmruve 
party,  it  became  what  is  in  parliamentary  langus^ 
called  "a  dropped  order."  Mr.  Villiers'a  renewed  hi* 
motion  on  the  26th  of  May,  1840,  after  the  presentation 
of  petitions  in  support  of  his  views  bearing  a  qW'* 
of  a  million  of  signatures.  These  signs  of  the  gw** 
of  public  opinion,  to  which  Lord  Morpeth  bad  aUuM- 
had  no  effect  upon  the  House.  There  was  a  fixed  deter- 
mination to  give  neither  Mr.  Tuners  nor  the  petitions' 
a  fair  hearing.  He  was  assailed  with  a  volley  of  e^T 
kind  of  uncouth  sounds.  The  Speaker's  calk  to  <*& 
were  utterly  disregarded,  and  it  woe  not  until,  »WS 
patience,  ho  oommondod  the  bar  to  be  cleared,  and 
members  to  take  their  seats,  that  the  adwoateof  fr* 
trade  could  be  heard  by  the  reporters.  Itweaisel*^ 
carry  on  the  discussion  amid  thus  deafening  clsnuW' 
Lord  John  BueseU  weakly  demanded  what  the  Gewffl- 
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ment  could  do,  when  a  majority  of  theHouso  was  against 
0117  alteration  in  the  law,  and  said  ho  would  vote  for  the 
motion,  but  not  with  a  view  to  total  repeal,  as  his  own 
opinion  was  in  favour  of  a  moderate  fixed  duty.  The 
House  again  divided,  when  300  members  voted  foi'  the 
landlords'  monopoly,  against  only  177  in  favour  of  in- 
quiry. 

While  these  events  were  occurring  in  London,  renewed 
signs  of  that  terrible  Irish  difficulty  which,  in  the  end, 
played  80  prominent  a  part  in  hastening  the  conversion 
ot  the  party  who  had  opposed  free  trade,  began  to  be 
forced  upon  the  attention  of  public  men.  On  the  6th  of 
June  the  Limerick  Seporter  stated  that  at  ListoweU  the 
state  of  the  poor  wag  awful  and  deplorable,  potatoes 
being  sixteen- penco  a  stone,  and  there  being  no 
employment.  One  morning  a  boat,  containing  560 
barrels  of  oats,  while  waiting  for  the  steamer  at 
Garry  Kennedy  harbour,  on  its  way  to  Limerick,  was 
boarded  by  a  large  body  of  the  populace,  who  possessed 
themselves  of  part  of  the  grain.  Thepoliceweresentfor, 
but  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  save  the  property.  The 
Dublin  Pilot  reported  that  the  people  of  limerick, 
prompted  by  the  cravings  of  hunger,  had  broken  out  in 
violent  attacks  on  the  flour  stores  and  provision  shops 
throughout  the  city,  sparing  none  in  their  devastation. 
Flour  was  openly  seized  and  distributed  by  the  ring- 
loaders  among  the  populace.  The  crowd  were  at  length 
dispersed  by  the  military,  and  the  mayor  called  a  meet- 
ing of  the  inhabitants,  to  provide  some  means  of  meeting 
the  distress.  In  the  meanwhile,  ten  tons  of  oatmeal  had 
been  distributed  among  the  most  wretched,  which  was 
stated  for  the  present  to  have  satisfied  their  cravings. 
These  things,  it  was  remarked,  took  place  while  corn  and 
flour,  to  the  amount  of  four  or  fivo  millions  sterling,  might, 
in  a  few  weeks,  be  had  in  exchange  for  our  manufactured 
goods.  The  League  at  this  period  held  a  public  examina- 
tion of  a  number  of  agricultural  labourers  in  London,  to 
meet  the  allegations  of  the  landlords  that,  whatever 
might  be  the  distress  in  the  towns,  the  farm -labourers 
were  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  protective  system.  By 
this  public  examination,  reported  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  time,  it  was  proved  that  the  wages  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  in  the  summer  were  barely  sufficient  to  procure 
the  common  necessaries  of  life;  that  in  winter,  even 
those  could  not  be  had  without  aid  from  private  charity 
or  the  parish ;  that  clothes  were  worn  year  after  year, 
till  the  numerous  patches  entirely  covered  the  original 
texture  ;  that  wages  did  not  riso  with  the  price  of  food, 
and  that  consequently  their  condition  was  improved  in 
cheap  and  greatly  deteriorated  in  dear  years. 

When  such  facts  as  these,  again  and  again  urged  upon 
the  attention  of  the  legislators,  failed  to  produce  any 
practical  result,  it  became  evident  to  the  leaders  of  the 
League  that  they  must  do  something  more  than  be  the 
educators  of  the  people  in  the  principles  of  free  trade. 
One  of  the  ablest  of  the  London  newspapers,  which  was 
friendly  to  their  cause,  had  warned  them  that  nothing 
could  be  done  in  the  House  of  Commons  until  they  could 
send  members  there  expressly  to  support  their  views.  It 
was  noticed  that  the  House  would  not  listen  to  the 


question  of  the  corn  laws— a  dry  question,  no  doubt;  but 
the  question  of  Irish  registration,  which  the  House  had 
the  patience  to  discuss,  night  after  night,  was  certainly 
not  more  amusing.  The  fact  was  that  the  party  which 
had  an  interest  in  opposing  the  Registration  Bill  returned 
some  forty  or  fifty  members  ;  while  the  Corn-Law 
Leaguers,  as  yet,  returned  not  one.  The  day  had  not 
come  when  any  one  thought  it  likely  that  the  Manchester 
manufacturer,  and  the  Bochdale  weaver,  who  had  spoken 
so  eloquently  at  the  tavern  in  Palace  Yard,  would 
transfer  their  eloquence  to  that  House  which  scarcely 
deigned  to  notice  the  echo  of  their  distant  voices;  buttho 
Leaguers  were  now  aroused  to  the  importance  of  this 
branch  of  their  tactics.  The  first  fruit  of  this  policy  was 
seen  in  December,  when  the  borough  of  Walsall  being 
declared  vacant,  led  to  a  contest  long  after  remembered 
in  the  history  of  the  movement.  1!ho  Leaguers  failed;  but 
their  failing  was  not  barren.  Captain  Lyttelton,  a 
Whig,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  brother  of  the  present  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  were  the  rival  candidates.  The 
League  sent  a  deputation  to  test  the  candidates  on  the 
question  of  corn  law  repeal,  intending  to  give  all  their 
infiuenoe  to  the  Whig  candidate,  if  he  pledged  himself  to 
advocate  their  objects.  There  was  then  no  hope  for 
assistance  from  Tory  statesmen  ;  and  the  League 
determined  to  bring  forward  a  new  candidate,  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith,  one  of  the  most  prominent  of 
their  own  body,  and  then  President  of  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  contest  did  not  come  to  an 
issue  till  January,  1841,  and  the  whole  intervening 
period  was  one  of  public  meetings.  Every  newspaper  and 
political  publication  in  the  kingiimn  made  the  contest 
tho  leading  text  for  commentary.  Addresses  from  nearly 
every  town,  from  public  meetings  and  public  men 
throughout  the  country,  were  forwarded  to  the  electors  of 
'Walsall,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  elections, 
issue  was  fairly  joined  on  the  question  of  free  trade,  all 
other  party  distinctions  being  forgotten.*  The  contest 
was  extremely  narrow,  and  great  efforts  were  made  by 
the  Tory  party  to  secure  the  return  of  the  Protectionist 
candidate.  The  Chartists,  who,  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  then  acted  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr,  Heargos 
O'Connor  to  oppose  the  Anti-Coru-Law  meetings,  were 
conveyed  from  Manchester.  Amid  disturbances  during 
which  the  military  were  called  in,  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
returned,  but  by  the  narrow  majority  only  of  362, 
against  33JS  votes  given  for  the  League  candidate.  This 
event  created  a  strong  impression ;  but  it  was  but  the 
beginning  of  the  efforts  of  the  League  in  this  field,  which 
were  destined  again  and  again  to  be  crowned  with  a 
tnoro  successful  issue. 

Tho  cause  of  the  free  traders  received  at  this  period  a 
valuable  aid  from  the  report  of  the  select  committee 
appointed  on  the  5th  of  May,  1840,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Hume,  to  inquire  into  the  duties  levied  on  imports, 
and  to  determine  how  far  the  duties  were  for  the  so- 
called  protection  of  British  industry,  and  how  far  for 
revenue  only.     The  very  words  of  the  instructions  to 
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the  committee  indicated  the  great  plagium  that  had 
been  mode  in  the  practical  adoption  of  the  BMOM  of 
political  economy;  for  it  may  be  safel j  tmd  that,  half  a 
century  earlier,  the  distinction  would  hardly  have  been 
understood  by  the  bulk  of  members  in  the  Hauae. 
(.'ommitteea  of  this  kind  are  frequently  granted  as  a 
□latter  of  course,  and  are  commonly  regarded  as  a 
convenient  mode  of  getting  rid  of  troublesome  (locations, 
by  shifting  on  to  a  select  committee  the  labour  of 
inquiry.  In  the  grant  majority  of  instaneee  their  re- 
ports lead  to  no  result ;  but  in  tins  cane,  such  it  runes  of 
valuable,  evidence  waa  collected,  and  made  the  text  of 
no  able  a  summary  by  the  committee,  of  the  reeolte  of 
the  inquiry,  that  the-  Import  Duties  Broa  Book  at  once 
became  the  text-book  of  all  those  members  'who  pro- 
fessed the  moat  enlightened  views  an  eamrneroial  freedom. 
In  submitting  the  evidence  to  the  serious  consideration 
of  the  House,  the  committee  stated  their  persuasion 
that  it  could  not  be  attentively  examined  without  pro- 
ducing a  strong  coimetdoa  that  important  changes  were 
urgently  required  in  our  Custom  House  legislation. 
They  told  the  House  that  the  tariff  of  the  United  King- 
dom presented  neither  eongruity  net  unity  of  purpose. 
Tbo  schedule  to  the  Act  for  Consolidating  the  Customs' 
I>uties.  enumerated  no  fewer  than  1,150  different  rates 
of  duty  chargeable  on  imported  articles,  all  other  com- 
modities paying  duty  as  umennmsrabed ;  and  very  few 
of  such  rates  appeared  to  have  been  determined  by  any 
recognised  standard.  It  was  difficult  for  any  paraon 
unacquainted  with  the  details  of  the  tariff,  to  estimate 
toe  probable  amount  of  doty  to  which  any  given  com- 
modity would  bo  found- snbjooted.  There  'war*  eases 
where  the  duties  levied  were  simple  and  comprehensive ; 
others,  where  they  toll  into  details  both  vexatious  and 
embarrassing.  The  tariff  often  aimed  at  raoampatihle 
ends.  The  duties  were  sometimes  meant  to  .be  both 
productive  of  revaoou  and  for  protective  objects,  which 
wore  frequently  inconsistent  with  each  other;  hence 
they  sometimes  operated  to  the  complete  exeroaioa  of 
foreign  produce,  and  ksohrno  revenue  was  of  course 
received;  and  sometimes,  where  tin  duty  was  inordinately 
high,  the  amount  of  revenue  became  in  conaeqoenoe 
trifling.  Instead  of  making  the  receipt  of  revenue  the 
main  consideration,  they  allowed  that  primary  object  of 
tise&l  regulations  to  be  thwarted  by  an  attempt  to  protect 
a  great  variety  of  particular  interests,  at  the  expense  of 
the  revenue,  and  of  the  commercial  intaroonrM  with 
other  countries.  Whilst  the  tariff  had  been  mftdesab- 
ordinate  to  many  small  producing  interests  at  homo,  by 
the  sacrifice  of  ravenne  in  order  to  support  these  in- 
terests, the  same  principle  of  preference  waa  found  to 
bo  largely  applied,  by  the  various  discriminatory  duties, 
to  the  produce  of  oar  colonies,  by  which  exchwivo 
advantages  were  given  to  the  colonial  interests  at  the 
expense  of  the  mother  eountiy - 

The  Committee  found  that  there  were  in  the  tariff  bo 
less  than  349  articles  whioh  produced  lass  than  £100 
each  per  annum  of  customs  duty — all  the  trouble  and 
vexation  involved  in  the  maintenance  of  these  340  taxes 
being  incurred  for  the  sake  of  a  total  revenue  of  only 


£8,050.  They  found  abo  132  articles  producing  only 
from  £100  to  £500  each,  42  producing  from  £500  to 
£1,000  each,  and  107  producing  only  £1,000  to  £5,000. 

The  total  amount  of  onstoms'  revenue  received  in  tha 
United  Kingdom  in  the  year  ending  January,  1840,  «m 
£23,962,610,  of  which  total  amount  IT  articles,  each 
producing  more  than  £100,000,  produced  94  per  net, 
or  £21,700,690.  "These  17  articles,"  observe  the  com- 
mittee, "affording  the  largest  amount  of  customs' 
roTsnue,  are  articles  of  the  first  necessity  snd  import- 
ance to  the  community  -to.,  sugar,  tea,  tobaeoo,  spirit*, 
■WLiie,  timber,  corn,  coSse,  butter,  currants,  taQow, seed*. 
raisins,  cheese,  cotton  wool,  aheep's  wool,  snd  all 
manufactures ;  and  that  the  interests  of  the  public 
revenue  have  been  by  no  means  the  primary  consida*- 
tion  in  levying  the  import  duties  is  dear,  maarracs  as 
competing  foreign  produce  is  in  nome  instances  eietaded, 
and  in  others  checked  by  high  differential  duties,  levied 
fur  f be  prutection  of  British  colonial  interests."  Iaramy 
ciiMoe,  such  differential  duties  did  not  answer  the  object 
proposed,  for  it  appeared,  in  the  case  of  foreign  elaywi 
sugars,  where  it  was  obviously  intended  they  ahoald  be 

oludod  from  the  British  market,  that  the  msnopolj- 
grantod  to  British  colonial  sugars  had  so  enormous*]" 
rained  the  prices  in  our  market,  that  they  had  lately 
s  into  consumption,  though  charged  win  a  dnty 
of  C.'i  per  rent,  while  our  plantation  sagus  pud 
only  24a. 

Another  inconvenience  which  the  differential  dunes 
created  was,  that  thsy  offered  a  premium,  for  evadrnt;  to 
mtoutiou  of  the  Legislature.  Foreign  ^xrrfeeswere  ehsrpd 
la,  3d.  per  lb.,  colonial  coffees  only  6cl,  while  toftcs 
imported  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  psM  9d.  As 
might  be  expected,  large  quantities  were  shipped  fron 
the  Brorils  and  Huyti  to  the  Cape,  and  thecc*  re- 
shipped  to  England ;  the  Bngliah  oonsnmer  thus  purine; 
the  increased  duty,  and  the  dinurenoe  of  freight.  while 
the  foreign  coffee  was  not  excluded  from  the  British 
market,  though  it  was  obviously  the  purpose  of  lie  taw 
to  exclude  it. 

The  committee  ooneloded  their  ransterly  report  w 
follows:— 

"  Your  committee  cannot  refrain  from  impneai^ 
strongly  on  the  attention  of  tiia  House  that  the  effect  of 
prohibitory  duties,  while  they  are,  of  course,  wholly 
unproductive  to  the  revenue,  is  to  impose  an  indirect 
tax  on  the  consumer,  often  equal  to  the  -whole  differed 
of  price  between  the  British  article  and  tha  foras" 
article  which  the  prohibition  excludes.  This  hot  hw 
been  strongly  and  emphatically  urged  an  your  coautatiK 
by  several  witnesses ;  and  the  enormous  extent  of  tsi- 
tion  ao  levied  cannot  foil  to  awaken  the  attention  of  tee 
House.  On  articles  of  food  alone,  it  is  averred,  eceord- 
iug  to  the  testimony  laid  before  tbo  committee,  thattte 
amount  taken  from  the  aonirnmer  exceeds  the  amount 
of  all  the  other  taxes  which  are  levied  by  tho  Goran- 
merit.  And  the  witnesses  concur  in  the  «pnuon  that  tto 
saerifioee  of  the  community  are  not  confined  to  the  low 
of  revenue,  but  that  they  are  acexnnpanied  by  Morions 
effects  upon  wages  and  capital ;  they  diminish  greeny  °" 
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productive  powers  of  the  country,  and  limit  our  active 


ilar  is  the  action  ef  high  protective 
duties.  These  impose  upon  the  consumer  a  tax  equal  to 
the  amount  of  the  duties  levied  upon  the  foreign  article, 
whilst  they  ako  increase  the  price  of  all  the  oompeting 
home-produced  articles  to  the  same  amount  m  the  duty; 
hut  that  increased  price  goes,  not  to  the  Treasury,  but 
to  the  protected  mannftictUTor.  It  is  obvious  that  high 
proteotivo  duties  cheek  importation,  and,  consequently, 
are  unproductive  to  the  revenue ;  and  experience  shows 
that  the  profit  to  the  trader,  the  benefit  to  the  oonsu 
and  the  fiscal  interests  of  the  country,  are  all  sacrificed 
when  heavy  import  duties  impede  the  interchange  of 
commodities  with  other-  nations.  The  inquiries  of  your 
committee  have  naturally  led  them  to  investigate  the 
effects  of  the  protective  system  on  manufacture  and 
labour.  They  find,  on  the  partof  those  who  are  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  most  important  of  our  manu- 
factures, a  conviction,  and  a  growing  conviction,  that 
the  protective  system  is  not,  on  the  whole,  beneficial 
the  protected  roannfacturers  themselves.  Several  wit- 
MMM  have  BXpreesod  the  utmost  willingness  to  surrender 
any  protection  they  have  from  the  tariffs,  and  disclaim 
any  benefit  resulting  from  that  protection;  and  your 
committee,  in  investigating  the  subject  as  to  the  amount 
of  duties  levied  on  the  plea  of  protection  to  British 
manufactures,  have  to  report  that  the  amount  does  not 
exceed  half  a  million  sterling;  and  some  of  the  mai 
lactnrers,  who  are  supposed  to  be  most  interested 
retaining  those  dirties,  are  quite  willing  they  should  be 
abolished,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  more  liberal 
system  into  our  commeroial  policy.  Your  committee 
gather  from  the  evidence  that  has  been  laid  before  them, 
that  while  the  prosperity  of  our  own  manufacture*  is 
not  to  be  traced  to  benefits  derived  from  the  exclusion 
of  foreign  rival  manufactures,  so  neither  is  the  compe- 
tition of  ocntioentsl  manufacturers  to  be  traced  to  a  pro- 
tective system.  They  are  told  that  the  most  vigorous 
and  successful  of  the  manufactures  on  the  Continent 
have  grown,  not  out  of  peculiar  favour  shown  to  them 
by  legislation,  bat  from  those  natural  and  spontaneous 
advantages  which  are  associated  with  labour  and  capital 
in  certain  localities,  and  which  cannot  be  transferred 
elsewhere  at  the  mandate  of  the  legislature  or  at  the  will 
of  the  manufacturer.  Tour  committee  see  reason  to 
believe  that  the  most  prosperous  fabrics  are  those  which 
flourish  -without  the  add  of  special  favours.  It  has  been 
stated  to  your  committee  that  the  legislation  of  Great 
Britain,  whenever  it  is  hostile  to  the  introduction  of 
foreign  commodities,  is  invariably  urged  by  tile  foreign 
states  that  produce  such  commodities,  as  a  ground  and  a 
sanction  for  laws  being  passed  by  them  hostile  to  the 
introduction." 

The  effects  of  this  remarkable  storehouse  of  free  trade 
facts  and  principles  were  not  long  in  showing  themselves, 
both  in  the  speeches  of  members  of  Parliament  and  in 
the  writings  and  discourses  of  public  men  out  of  doors. 

But  the  time  hat  uol  arrived  when  a  Ministry  could 
count  en  the  support  of  the  House  in  inaugurating  a 


sweeping  reform  of  the  tariff.  We  have  already  given 
our  readers  a  narrative  of  the  defeat  of  the  Government 
of  Lord  Melbourne  in  1841,  of  their  appeal  to  the 
country,  and  final  downfall  in  the  month  of  August  of 
that  year.  Although  the  free  traders  had  given  up  the 
hope  of  any  substantial  relief  from  the  Whig  Govern- 
ment in  the  then  condition  of  parties  in  the  House,  there 
Was  much  in  the  course  of  events  to  dishearten  men  less 
earnest.  The  Whigs  had  shown  a  disposition,  at  least, 
to  teat  the  question  of  how  for  free  trade  might  be  made 
a  rallying  cry.  In  the  speech  from  the  throne,  on  the 
assembling  of  the  new  Parliament  in  September,  the 
question  of  protection  had  distinctly  been  brought  for- 
ward, and  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  Ministry  con- 
templated proposing  at  lost  a  mitigation  of  the  evils  so 
forcibly  pointed  oat  by  the  Impart  Imties  Committee. 
On  the  other  hud,  the  party  headed  by  Sir  Bobert  Peel 
were  deeply  pledged  to  the  support  of  the  oom  laws, 
and  were  little  friendly  to  the  views  of  the  political 
economists.  The  very  occasion  of  the  accession  of  his 
party  to  power  was  apparently  a  triumph  over  the  fiscal 
refbrraers.  The  country  was  alarmed  at  the  condition,  of 
the  revenue.  The  expenditure  had  constantly  increased. 
During  the  six  years  Lord  Melbourne  had  been  in  power 
the  yearly  estimates  for  the  defence  of  the  country  had 
risen  from  £11,730,000  to  £15,536,000.  Every  year 
there  had  been  a  considerable  deficiency  of  income.  In 
1838  this  deficiency  was  £1,428,000 ;  in  1839,  £430,000; 
in  1840,  £1,457,000;  and  in  1841  it  was  announced  as 
being  £1,851,000.  But  a  more  alarming  feature  was  tho 
evidence  that  the  revalue  returns  appeared  to  afford 
that  the  extreme  limit  of  taxation  had  been  reached,  and 
that  new  burdens  imposed  upon  the  people,  instead  of 
bringing  mora  to  the  exchequer,  operated  only  to 
destroy  industry,  and  to  dry  up  the  sources  from  whioh 
the  resources  of  Government  are  obtained.  An  act  had 
been  passed  in  the  previous  year  granting  5  per  cent, 
additional  duties  en  enstoms  and  excise,  and  10  per  cent. 

tional  on  assessed  taxes.  The  revenue  officers 
carried  out  the  law,  but  as  well  might  the  farmer  have 
directed  his  dairymaids  to  take  10  per  cent,  more  milk 
for  that  year  from  all  the  cows  on  his  farm.  The  scheme 
brought  scarcely  any  additional  revenue  -an  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  those  principles  of  taxation  which  had  been 
laid  down  by  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  not  less  striking 
than  the  rapid  increase  in  the  revenue  which  followed 
upon  the  reductions  in  taxation  of  two  years  later.  The 
alterations  in  the  duties  on  corn,  sugar,  and  timber,  pro- 
posed by  the  Whig  Government  in  1841,  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  revive  their  popularity  in  the  face  of  facts 
Uke  these.  Their  scheme  was  to  reduce  the  duty  on 
foreign  sugar  from  63s.  to  36s.  per  cwt.  J  by  which  they 
calculated  that  the  revenue  would  gain  £700,000— a 
onrioiw  evidence  of  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  the 
existing  law.  By  reducing  the  charge  on  Bultio  timber 
from  66s.  to  60b.,  and  raising  that  of  colonial  growth 

,  10s.  to  20s.,  a  gain  was  anticipated  of  £600,000 ; 

finally  it  was  proposed  to  substitute  for  the  mia- 
ohievous    and   vexatious  sliding  scale   a   fixed  duty 

oom  of  8s.  a  quarter.     The  latter  change  would 
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undoubtedly  have  been  an  improvement ;  but  the  Whig 
Government  was  too  unpopular  to  regain  strength  by 
a  few  tardy  proposals  of  this  kind.  Sir  James  Graham 
denounced  the  eight-  shilling  duty  as  an  afterthought, 
and  blamed  the  Government  for  stirring  a  topic 
bo  inflammatory.  "  It  wan,"  he  said,  "  the  most 
dangerous  coarse  a  government  could  pursue  ■with 
reference  to  the  moat  dangerous  subject.  Desperate 
tenants,"  he  added,  sarcastically,  in  allusion  to  the 
extreme  weakness  of  the  Ministry,  "  under  notice  to 
quit,  set  fire  to  the  premises  which  they  are  compelled 
to  evacuate.  Pirates,  when  they  are  no  longer  able  to 
defend  their  vessel,  rush  with  torches  to  the  magazine. 
We  are  told  of  the  strong  man  in  despair  who  hit  upon 
the  stratagem  of  turning  loose  tiaoo  hundred  foxes  with 
firebrands  at  their  tails  among  the  standing  corn  of  the 
people.  This  is  an  exact  representation  of  the  Govern- 
ment, who  at  a  dissolution  will  send  forth  their  torches 
and  their  firebrands."  It  reads  strangely  in  these  daya 
when  we  find  a  statesman  denouncing,  with  all  the  dig- 
nity of  a  great  moral  teacher,  the  Ministers  who  pro- 
posed to  give  a  suffering  people  permission  to  buy  their 
corn  where  corn  was  abundant,  and  to  exchange  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  labour  with  those  who  were  anxious  to  buy 
them ;  but  it  looked  ominous  for  the  free  trade  party 
when  men  with  these  views  found  increased  strength  in 
a  general  election.  If  the  free-traders  could  obtain 
nothing  through  the  "Whigs,  who  had  always,  to  some 
extent,  been  identified  with  commercial  interests  and 
the  middle  classes,  how  could  they  hope  to  attain  their 
objects  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  great  landed  proprietors,  the  professed 
enemies  of  trade  and  trade-made  men  P  Such  reason- 
ing to  many,  in  1841,  must  have  seemed  conclusiva 
but  there  was  one  remarkable  exception,  in  Mr.  Poulett 
Thompson,  afterwards  Lord  Sydenham,  a  member  who 
had  represented  Manchester,  and  who,  before  he  became 
trammelled  with  the  shifty  policy  of  office,  had  rendered 
services  to  the  free  trade  cause  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. As  far  back  as  September,  1839,  he  had  written 
in  his  private  journal,  "  At  the  Exchequer  all  that  can 
be  hoped  is  to  get  throngh  some  bad  tax.  There  is  no 
chance  of  carrying  the  House  with  one  for  any  great 
commercial  reforms  in  timber,  corn,  sugar,  &c.  Party 
and  private  interests  will  prevent  it.  If  Peal  were  in, 
he  might  do  this,  as  he  could  muzzle  or  keep  away  his 
Tory  allies,  and  we  should  support  him.  If  he  got  in  and 
had  courage,  what  a  field  for  him  1  But  he  has  not."  * 
The  passage  reads  almost  like  a  prophecy;  for  there 
could  have  been  few  persons  at  that  time  so  far-seeing 
as  even  to  imagine  in  the  great  Protectionist  leader  of 
1839  the  reformer  of  our  tariff  and  the  repealer  of  the 
iniquitous  corn  law.  The  truth  must  be  told.  SirBobert 
Peel  was  not  one  of  those  statesmen  who  ground  their 
policy  in  the  great  principles  of  morality  and  justice. 
His  view,  as  is  abundantly  proved  in  his  "  Memoirs," 
was  constantly  directed  to  the  management  of  his  party 
in  the  House.  -  He  became  the  instrument  of  great  re- 
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forms ;  but  he  initiated  none.  The  habit  of  contesting 
for  power,  and  of  keeping  it  when  obtained  by  the  ordi- 
nary tactics  of  Parliamentary  men,  was  stronger  than 
his  better  instincts.  The  Leaguers  knew  this,  and 
hoped  for  nothing  from  his  hands ;  but  the  progress 
of  a  movement  founded  upon  a  great  principle  is,  in  a 
great  degree,  independent  of  party  statesmen.  While 
the  free-traders  appeared  to  have  received  a  check, 
they  were,  in  fact,  making  progress.  The  appeal 
made  by  the  Ministers  to  the  country  on  the  question 
of  free  trade  had  been  answered  by  giving  in- 
creased strength  to  the  Opposition;  but  those  who 
took  this  for  a  proof  that  the  agitation  which  had 
so  long  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  monopolist 
party  was  at  end,  soon  found  that  the  unpopularity  of 
the  Whigs  was  far  from  securing  to  their  opponents  a 
license  to  stand  still.  The  country  was  still  suffering 
from  great  depression.  Gloom  and  discontent  ware 
throughout  the  land ;  and  the  Home  Secretary  of  the 
administration  afterwards  stated  that  there  was 
hardly  a  day  during  this  period  when  he  had  not  found 
ary  to  have  personal  communication  with  the 
Horse  Guards,  as  well  as  with  the  heads  of  the  police  in 
the  metropolis,  and  in  the  manufacturing  districts. 
There  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  no  limit  to  the  distress  of 
the  people.  In  Carlisle,  a  committee  of  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  town  reported  that  one-fourth  of  their 
population  were  living  in  a  state  bordering  on  absolute 
starvation.  In  a  population  of  22,000,  they  found  5,561 
individuals  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  suffering,  that 
immediate  relief  had  become  necessary  to  save  them 
from  actual  famine.  Terrible  accounts  from  other  and 
far  distant  neighbourhoods  showed  how  wide  spread 
was  the  evil.  The  manufacturers  of  the  West  of  Eng- 
land appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  distressed 
state  of  that  district.  Taking  the  town  of  Bradford, 
in  Wilts,  as  an  example,  the  committee  reported  that  of 
the  nineteen  manufacturers  carrying  on  business  there 
in  1820,  sine  had  failed,  five  had  declined  business  from 
want  of  success,  one  bad  taken  another  trade,  and  two 
only  remained.  Of  462  looms,  316  were  entirely  out  of 
work,  and  only  11  in  full  employment;  and  this  distress, 
it  must  be  remembered,  could  not  be  traced  to  one  great 
overwhelming  cause,  like  that  of  the  failure  of  the  cotton 
supplies  of  the  present  day.  The  blight  which  had  spread 
over  the  field  of  British  industry  was  to  most  men  apurale; 
but  the  West  of  England  committee,  after  reporting 
that  the  same  condition  of  things  existed  at  Ohalford, 
Stroud,  Ulley,Wotton,  Dursley,  Frome,  Trowbridge,  &c, 
did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  depression  of  trade 
which  was  destroying  capital,  and  pauperising  the 
working  classes,  was  attributable  to  the  legislation  on 
the  principle  of  protection.  A  public  meeting  was  held 
at  Burnley  in  the  summer  of  1842,  to  memorialise  the 
Queen  on  the  prevailing  disteesa.  At  a  great  public 
conference  of  ministers  of  religion,  held  in  Manchester 
in  the  previous  autumn,  it  had  been  resolved  that  the 
jxisting  corn  laws  were  "  impolitic  in  principle,  unjust 
n  operation,  and  cruel  in  effect ; "  that  they  were 
'  opposed  to  the  benignity  of  the i  Creator,  and  at  variance 
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with  the  very  spirit  of  Christianity."  Hub  conference, 
which  extended  over  an  entire  week  of  meetings,  held 
both  morning  and  evening,  was  attended  by  nearly  700 
ministers.  Their  proceedings  filled  an  entire  volume, 
and  attracted  considerable  attention  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Similar  conferences  were  afterwards  held  in 
a  great  number  of  towns. 

In  the  face  of  such,  facta,  it  was  clear  that  something 
must  be  done,  oven  by  a  Protectionist  Ministry,  to 
diminish  the  effect  of  the  growing  belief  that  bad  legis- 
lation was  at  the  bottom  of  the  country's  difficulties. 
In  the  spring,  men  had  looked  eagerly  for  the  budget  of 


came  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  at  which  the  Queen  in 
person  read  the  speech  prepared  by  her  Ministers.  It 
acknowledged  with  deep  regret  "  the  continued  distress 
in  the  manufacturing  districts,"  and  that  the  sufferings 
and  privations  which  had  resulted  from  it  had  been 
"  borne  with  exemplary  patience  and  forbearance." 
Finally,  Her  Majesty  recommended  to  the  consideration 
of  both  Houses  "  the  laws  which  affeot  the  import  of 
com  and  other  articles."  What  was  the  intention  of 
the  Ministers  was  not  then  known ;  but  it  n-as  already 
understood  that,  unlike  their  rivals,  who  had  proposed  a 
fixed  duty,  the  new  Government  would  attempt  some 
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the  new  Ministry.  It  had  been  bitterly  remarked  that 
at  the  time  when  Parliament  was  prorogued,  there  were 
□early  21,000  persons  in  Leeds  whose  average  earnings 
were  only  lljd.  per  week— that  in  one  district  in  Man- 
cheater  alone  a  gentleman  had  visited  256  families,  con- 
sisting of  1,029  individuals,  whose  average  earnings  were 
only  7Jd.  per  head  a  week;  and  that  while  millions  were 
in  this  deplorable  condition,  the  duty  on  wheat  stood  at 
24s.  8d.  a  quarter;  and  Sir  "Robert  Feel  and  his  col- 
leagues demanded  four  months'  leisure  at  their  country 
abodes  before  they  would  permit  the  Legislature  to  take 
the  distress  of  the  people  into  consideration.    At  length 


modification  of  the  sliding  scale.  In  the  account  of 
these  transactions,  which  Sir  Bobert  Peel  left  to  bo 
published  by  his  executors  after  his  death,  he  says : — 
"  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Government  over  which  I 
presided  (the  Government  of  August,  1841)  was  to 
propose  a  material  change  in  the  corn  law  of  1828. 
I  brought  the  subject  under  the  consideration  of 
my  colleagues  by  means  of  written  memoranda,  in 
preference  to  proposals  made  verbally.  In  the  first 
of  these  memoranda,  I  recommend  my  colleagues 
to  undertake  the  revision  of  the  corn  laws  of  1828, 
as  an  act  of  the  Government.     In  the  second,  after 
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I  had  procured  their  assent  to  the  principle  of  re- 
vision, I  submit  a  proposal  iu  respect  to  the  extent  to 
-which  such  revision  should  be  carried,  and  to  the  details 
of  the  new  law."  Then  were  seen  the  first  symptoms  of 
that  estrangement  from  his  party  whioh.  reached  its 
climax  in  1846.  Glaring  as  was  the  necessity  for  change, 
and  evident  as  it  was,  even  to  the  body  of  the  land- 
owner*, that  they  muat  choose  between  the  mild  reform 
•f  Peel  and  the  mora  objectionable  measure  of  his 
antagonists,  there  were  members  of  the  Cabinet  who 
would  still  base  hold  out  tor  no  concession.  The  Duku 
of  Buckingham-  retired  from  the  Ministry,  and  the  1  JuJco 
of  Eichmond  refused  to  allow  his  son  to  mors 
address. 

The  statement  of  the  Ministerial  measure  on  the  corn 
laws  was  fixed  for  the  9th  of  February,  and  the  free- 
traders were  prepared  for  the  occasion.  A  great  gathering 
of  deputies  from  conferences  and  onti-uom-law  asao- 
ciatioas  took  place  in  London,  comprising,  with  metro- 
politan delegates,  nearly  600  persons.  The  Minister,  in  i 
-  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  delegation,  had  declined  to 
see  them  as  a  deputation ;  but  their  prnssntw  became 
known  to  him  in  another  way.  On  the  morning  of  the 
debate,  the  whole  of  the  deputies  walked  in  procession 
to  the  tiouso  of  Commons.  The  spectacle  of  nearly 
600  gentlemen  .walking  arm-in-arm  to  the  House,  caused 
considerable  excitement.  Arrived  at  the  eatranoe, 
their  request  to  be  admitted  into  the  lobby  was  refused, 
and  tho  delegates  were  somewhat  roughly  treated  by  the 
police.  Still  undaunted,  however,  they  tanged  them- 
selves on  each  side  of  the  door  1  nihil,  to  the  lobby, 
and  saluted  the  members  a*  they  passed  with  cries 
of  "Cheap  food!"  "A  total  repeal!"  and  the  like.  They 
then  retreated  to  Palace  Tart,  when  one  of  their  body, 
mounting  to  an  elevated  aitnatun,  addressed  his  fallows 
with  the  words  :  "The  doors  of  the  lobby  at*  closed 
against  us  by  the  order  of  those  in  power.  It  is  hn- 
poasiblo  for  us  to  got  in  to  sdrirsss  the  member*  as  they 
pass.  The  Com  J«ws  ware  passed  under  the  protection 
of  the  bayonet,  and  the  Tories  now  sfjajeostai  fiemselvse 
behind  the  truncheons  of  the  police.  Bat  the  time  is 
fast  coming  when  the  two*  of  th»  people  will  be  beard, 
and  their  oppressors  will  quail  before  it.  Let  us  give 
three  hearty  cheers  for  the  cause  of  free  trade."  *  The 
cheers  were  given,  and  the  deputies  proceeded  up  Par- 
liament Street.  At  the  entrance  to  Privy  Gardens  they 
met  Sir  Bobert  Peel  coming  in  his  carriage  to  the  House. 
He  appeared,  it  is  said,  to  think  at  first  that  the  crowd 
were  about  to  oheer  him;  but  at  the  loud  shouts  of  "No 
CornLawl"  "Down  with  monopoly!"  "Give  us  bread 
and  labour ! "  he  leaned  back  in  hie  carriage,  grave  and 
pale.  In  the  House  the  excitement  was  considerable. 
It  wae  filled  in  every  port  long  before  the  usual  time  of 
conunencing  business.  Below  the  bar  were  seen  a 
number  of  distinguished  strangers,  among  whom  was 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  At  five  o'clock  the  Ministers 
moved  that  the  paragraph  in  the  Queen's  speech  relating 
to  the  Com  Laws  be  read  by  the  clerk.    This  having 
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been  done,  and  the  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a. 
committee  to  consider  the  laws  relating  to  corn,  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  proceeded  to  explain  the  measure  which  lie 
was  about  to  introduce  for  their  modification.  "Bis 
manner,"  says  one  of  the  newspapers  of  the  time,  ' '  vaa 
anxious,  uneasy.  We  never  saw  him  address  thaHonse 
withso  little  confidence."  The  reception  of  th»  Premier's 
statement  was  not '  flattering.  Listened  to  in  watchful 
ailenoa  till  he  unfolded  fee  details  of  the  new  sliding 
scale,  ha  was  then  hailed  from  the  Opposition  benches 
with  shouts  of  triumphant  derision.  The  "Whigs  were 
relieved  at  finding  that  at  least  his  measure  was  not 
calculated  to  be  more  popular  out  of  doors  than  the 
fixed  duty  which  they  had  proposed ;  but  from  his  own 
side  Sir  Bobert  received  little  support.  His  customary 
cheaters  were  mute,  and  round  him  were  black  faces 
when  he  spoke  of  not  wishing  com  prices  to  range 
higher  than  54s.  to  58s.  Towards  the  close  of  his  speech 
there  was  a  painful  inattention,  to  which  he  could  not 
refrain  bom  alluding.  The  dead  silence  which  preTailed 
while  he  was  reading  the  proposed  scale  was  followed, 
when  ho  had  concluded,  by  a  groat  deal  of  laughter 
along  the  line  of  the  Opposition  benches,  and  a  loud 
buzz  of  conversation  on  both  sides  of  tho  House  ensued, 
which  did  not  quite  subside  during  the  remainder  of  the 
speech.  The  details  of  the  measure  were  recapitulated 
by  tho  Minister  as  follows  : — 

"  When  oorn  is  at  59s.,  and  under  60s.,  the  duty  at 
present  is  ais.  bd.  When  corn  is  between  those  prices, 
the  duty  I  propose  is  13s.  When  the  price  of  corn  id  it 
60s.  the  existing  duty  is  36s.  8d.,  increasing  as  the  price 
falls ;  instead  of  which  I  propose,  when  com  is  ft  50s. 
that  the  duty  shall  only  be  90s.,  and  that  that  duty  shall 
in  no  case  be  exceeded..  At  Ms.  the  existing  duty  is 
80s.  ed. ;  the  duty  X  propose  at  that  price  is  16s.  At 
60s.  the  existing  duty  is  36s.  Bd.;  the  duty  I  propose  at 
that  price  is  12a.  At  03s.  the  dusting  duty  is  23a.  3d ; 
the  duty  I  propose  is  Si.  At  WV  the  existing  duty  is 
32s.  8d.;  the  duty  I  propose  is  8s,  V-t  70s.  the  existing 
duty  is  10a.  8i  j  the  duty  I  propose  \Ss.  Therefore  it 
is  impossible  to  deny,  on  comparing  ifce  duty  which  1 
propose  with  that  which  exists  at  present,  that  it  will 
very  ooatiaereble  decrease  of  V  protection 
which  the  present  dnty  affords  to  the  hoV  grower,  a 
decrease,  however,  which  in  my  opinion  cP  *>e  niado 
nsistently  with  justice  to  all  the  interests  c<*oerne"' 
In  the  comments  with  which  he  concluded  5*  speech 
them  were  some  signs  of  progress  in  the  (leveld**1 
free  trade  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  perplexed  m" 
melled  minister,  which  are  interesting  to  rearJPJ"  e 
light  of  what  is  now  known  of  his  8ubsequent*f*er' 
He  still  maintained,  in  deference  to  the  views  o  .M 
who  surrounded  him,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  J^19" 
lature  to  take  precautions  to  ensure  that  the  main  t™J^ 
of  our  supply  of  food  should  be  derived  from  donVc 
agriculture;  but  he  admitted  that  any  protocol 
beyond  what  would  compensate  for  the  alleged  spf 
burdens  upon  agriculture,  could  only  be  vindicated  ■ 
the  ground  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  all  dassef 
the  community.    Mr.  Cobden,  who  in  the  autumn  of  1 
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previous  year  had  teen  returned  for  Stockport,  said  a. 
few  word*  after  the  speech.  He  dacbu-ed  himself  not 
surprised  at  the  position,  constituted  as  the  Government 
was;  for  be  Lad  not,  ho  said,  expected  to  gather  grapes 
of  thistles ;  bat  he  denounced  tike  iTitaig  seals  as  an 
insult  In  a  suffering  people.  FoHowiaghim,  Lord  John. 
Russell  gave  notice  that  be  should  move  a  reoabxti« 
tbe  effect  that  it  was  not  advisable  in  any  alteration  of 
Dioctirn  lwwsto  adopt  the  principle  of  a  graduated  sliding 
scale;  and  Mr.  vTfliers  gave  notice  that,  en  going  into 
committee,  heahoeld  take tMaenseof  the Honseen  the 
policy  of  imposing  any  duty  -whatever  en  the  foreign 
com  or  food  imported  into  the  country. 

The  measure  gave  little  satmfhotioe  to  tbe  landowning 
party,  and  still  leee  to  the  people.  The  Minister's  decla- 
ration of  opinion,  that  the  people  did  not  want  corn  in 
ordinary  years,  and  that  they  only  wanted  enough,  and 
had  better  not  hare  »  surplus,  sounded  in  the  earn  of 
earnest  men  like  a  cruel  jest.  It  was  asked,  wbe  was  to 
judge  when  corn  was  wanted  ?  who  to  decide  when  the 
people  who  ate  com,  had  enough  t  The  debate  on  Sir 
Bobert  Feel's  proposition  began  on  Monday,  the  14th  of 
February,  and  reached  the  close  of  its  first  stage  on 
Wednesday,  when  Lord  John  Russell's  motion  was 
negabVed  by  a  majority  of  113,  in  a  House  of  975.  Mr. 
Yilhsrsrs  motion  was  debated  for  nVe  nights  more, 
and  finally  negatived  by  a  majority  of  393  to  90.  Tho 
Whigs  now  gave  the  people  to  understand  that  the  eight 
shilling  duty  of  the  year  before  was  abandoned,  and  that 
if  they  were  again  in  power,  they  would  propose  a 
lower  sum.  But  the  people  were  beginning  to  reel  that 
all  their  plans  of  duty,  eld  and  now,  meant  only  that 
there  should  be  less  corn  in  England— less  in  tho  market, 
and  less  eaten  by  the  people  than  if  there  wers  no  duty 
at  all.  In  the  manufacturing  towns  tbe  drasatistection 
was  wide-spread.  A' preliminary  meeting  of  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  and  tradesmen  at  Manchester, 
agreed  to  a  series  of  resolutions,  energetically  de- 
nouncing the  Ministerial  scheme,  and  calling  upon  the 
representatives  of  the  borough,  and  such  other  members 
of  the  House  of  Common*  as  considered  themselves  the 
guardians  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  to  oppose  by  all 
the  means  with  which  the  Constitution  armed  them,  the 
granting  of  any  supplies  to  Her  Majesty  until  such  time 
as  the  Corn  Laws  should  have  bean  totally  and  un- 
conditionally repealed.  At  Salford  a  similar  meeting 
Viishold.  At  Nottingham  a  large  meeting,  presided  oyer 
by  Lord  Rankin,  and  at  Staleybridge  and  Stockport, 
meetings  passed  resolutions  oondemnatory  of  the  Go- 
vernment plan.  In  Manchester,  Leicester,  Rochdale, 
Huddersfleld,  Northampton,  at  Hawiok  in  Scotland, 
Carnarvon,  Derby,  and  at  Hartley  and  Sherbon  in  the  Pot- 
teries, and  many  other  towns,  Sir  B.  Peel  was  burned 
in  eftgy.  At  tbe  last  place  placards  bad  been  put  up  in 
several  windows,  bearing  the  words,  "Wo  more  taxes  will 
bo  paid  here  till  the  Corn  Lawsare  repealed."  At  Derby 
some  members  of  the  Conservative  party  made  oath 
before  the  magistrates  during  the  burning  of  file  repre- 
sentation oi  the  Minister,  that  they  considered  their 
nvei  in  danger,  and  the  magistrates  were  induced  to  call 


out  a  troop  of  dragoons.  At  Navthnaanton  the-  pohuo 
rescued  ih»  counterfeit  Sir  Robert  from  the-  nVenOJ,  and 
»  not  ensued,  which  was  not  quelled  until  file  anWiorf 
were  called  out  and  about  one  hnnd 
arrested.  In  Parliament  the  position  ef  she  I 
was  by  no  means  an  enviable  en*. 
pressed  him  closely  with  questions  i 
made  him  feel  still  mere  strongly  the  ambsanatBig 
part  which  he  was  oorepeHad  to  psay,  Mr.  Oabsjen,  far 
iDetartee,  asked  him  whefchar  he  was  geingtalay  setose 
the  House  a  speeifio  statement  of  those  peculiar  bar-dene 
on  land  by  which  alone  he  had  justiied  hia  measure  ef 
protection  to  the  randewituis.  Sir  Etobert  replied, 
evasively,  that  those  burdens  were  matters  of  coutoov*rctfy. 
and  that  even  writers  on  political  eoonomy  dilated  about 
them.  Mr.  Oobdea  then  asked  for  a  statement  of  what, 
in  the  Minister's  own  opinion,  constituted  the  alleged 
burdens;  to  which  Sir  Robert  sspUeak  sharply,  that 
honourable  members  usually  delivered  tbew  opinions  in 
their  speeches.  To  a  flood  ef  other  questions,  the  . 
Minister  could  only  Testy  that  great  inconvenience  might 
result  from  answering  particular  interrogatories  of  that 
kind.  In  the  House  of  Leeds,  the  Cora,  Importation 
BiB  was  passed  with  alight  opposition.  Lord  BMusjhaa 
proposed  a  reoahrtion  in  favour  ef  a  perfeetly  free  trade 
ra  corn,  which  was  negatived.  A  resarntie*,  moved  by 
Lord  Melbourne,  in  favour  of  a  fixed  duty,  was  ahw 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  1 1 7  to  46.  Before  this,  how- 
ever,  the  financial  statement  far  the  year  had  been  made, 
and  for  awhile  the  com  law  question  woe  suspended  for 
the  country  to  recover  from  its  seteuianunnt  at  finding 
in  the  Minister  of  the  Conservative  party  one  of  the 
boldest  reformers  of  our  tariff  who  had  ever  occupied 
the  Ministerial  benches.  His  poashen  had  only  yester- 
day appeared  eno  of  the  greatest  drmeulty,  in  which  a 
cautions  hold  upon  tike  established  seorees  of  revenue, 
with  some  well-balanced  proposals  te  additional  taxes, 
was  all  that  eouM  be  expected.  He  had  net  the  good 
fortune  of  Mr.  Goulbum  or  Lord  AHhorp  in  having  a 


bequeathed  to  their  auoeasaors  a  deficit,  which  had  bean 
increasing  from  year  to  year,  with  a  revenue  falling  off 
even  in  the  bee  of  new  taxes.  How  was  the- deficit  to 
be  met?  was  the  question  which  filled  the  mouths  ef 
public  men ;  a  question  which  was  answered  by  the 
famous  financial  statement  of  Sir  Bobsrt  Feel  on  the 
11th  of  March. 

After  showing  that  the  defioionoy  for  tbo  coming  year 
would  be  little  short  of  £-2,600,000,  and  that  this  defi- 
ciency might  be  expected  to  be  considerably  augmented 
by  the  position  of  affairs  in  India,  and  China,  the  Minis- 
ter declared  that  he  would  not  consent  to  resort  to  the 
miserable  expedient  of  continual  loans.  He  declared 
that  he  would  not  attempt  to  impose  burdens  upon  the 
labouring  classes,  and  that  if  be  did,  recent  experience 
had  shown  that  they  would  be  defeated.  In  fact,  the 
country  had  arrived  at  the  limits  of  taxation  upon 
articles  of  consumption.  After  ridiculing  the  various 
suggestions  of  people  who  were  constantly  sending  him 
projects  for  taxes  on  pianofortes,  umbrellas,  and  other 
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irliotes,  accompanied  with  claims  of  very  largo  per- 
centages upon  the  proceeds,  he  acknowledged  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  by  financiers  that  increased  revenue  may 
be  obtained  by  taking  off  the  taxes  which  pressed  upon 
industry,  bat  declared  that  the  first  effect  was  always  a 
diminution  in  revenue,  and  that  time  was  found  neces- 
sary to  restore  the  amount.  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  stated  what  the  measure  was  which,  under  a  deep 
nonaction  of  its  necessity,  he  was  prepared  to  propose, 
and  which,  he  was  persuaded,  would  benefit  the  country, 
not  only  in  her  pecuniary  interests,  but  in  her  security 
and  character.  His  scheme  was  this  :  he  proposed,  for 
a  period  to  be  limited,  an  income  tax  of  not  more  than 
3  per  cent.,  from  which  he  would  exempt  all  incomes 
under  £150,  and  in  which  he  would  include  not  only 
landed  but  funded  property.  Rising  then  to  the  height 
of  his  subject,  the  Minister  addressed  the  House  in  a 
strain  of  lofty  appeal  to  great  principles,  which  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  moat  striking  passages  in  his  printed 
.  speeches.  "  There  are,"  he  said,  "  occasions  when  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown  may,  consistently  with  honour 
and  with  good  policy,  pause  before  he  presses  upon  the 
Legislature  the  adoption  of  measures  which  lie  believes 
to  be  abstractedly  right.  He  may  have  to  encounter 
differences  of  opinion  amongst  colleagues  whom  he 
esteems  and  rospects.  Ho  may  sincerely  believe  it  to " 
for  the  public  interest  that  the  Government,  of  which  he 
is  a  member,  should  retain  power,  and  that,  therefore, 
he  should  not  hazard  its  existence  by  proposing  a  mea- 
sure which  might  not  ultimately  succeed,  and  thereby 
endanger  the  safety  and  security  of  his  Government. 
He  may,  on  comparing  the  consequence  of  exciting  and 
agitating  the  country  by  discussion  upon  a  measure  ii 
which  he  may  not  ultimately  succeed,  think  it  possible 
that  there  is  a  disadvantage  in  proposing  that  which  he 
believes  to  be  abstractedly  right,  for  the  evil  of  fruitless 
agitation  may  possibly  countervail  the  enunciation  of  a 
right  principle.  Bat  there  are  occasions,  and  this  is 
one  of  them,  upon  which  a  Government  can  make  no 
compromise — there  are  occasions,  and  this  is  one  of 
them,  upon  which  it  is  the  bonnden  duty  of  a  Govern- 
ment to  give  that  counsel  to  the  Legislature  which  it 
believes  to  be  right — to  undertake  the  responsibility  of 
proposing  those  measures  which  it  believes  to  be  for  the 
public  advantage,  and  to  devolve  upon  the  Legislature 
the  responsibility  of  adopting  or  rejecting  those  mea- 
sures. I  have  performed,  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  my  duty.  I  have  proposed,  with  the  full 
weight  and  authority  of  the  Government,  that  which  I 
believe  to  bo  conducive  to  the  public  welfare.  I  now 
devolve  upon  you  the  duty,  which  properly  belongs  to 
you,  of  maturely  considering  and  finally  deciding  on 
the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  measures  I  propose. 
We  live  in  an  important  era  of  human  affairs.  There 
may  be  a  natural  tendency  to  overrate  the  magnitude  of 
the  crisis  in  which  we  live,  or  those  particular  events 
with  which  we  are  ourselves  conversant ;  but  I  think  it 
is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  period  in  which  our  lot 
and  the  lot  of  our  fathers  has  been  cast — the  period 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  first  outbreak  of  the  first 


French  revolution— has  been  one  of  the  most  memorable 
periods  that  the  history  of  the  world  will  afford. 
I  am  now  addressing  you  after  the  duration  of  peace 
for  twenty-five  years.  I  am  now  exhibiting  to  yon 
the  financial  difficulties  and  embarrassments  in  which 
you  are  placed;  and  my  confident  hope  and  belief  is, 
that  following  the  example  of  those  who  preceded 
you,  you  will  look  those  difficulties  in  the  face,  and  not 
refuse  to  make  similar  sacrifices  to  those  which  your 
fathers  made  for  the  purpose  of  upholding  the  public 
credit.  You  will  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  no  casual 
and  occasional  difficulty.  You  will  bear  in  mind  that 
there  are  indications  amongst  all  the  upper  classes  of 
society  of  increased  comfort  and  enjoyment— of  increased 
prosperity  and  wealth — and  that,  concurrently  with  these 
indications,  there  exists  a  mighty  evil  which  has  been 
growing  up  for  the  last  seven  years,  and  which  you  are 
now  called  upon  to  meet.  If  you  have,  as  I  believe  you 
have,  the  fortitude  and  constancy  of  which  yon  have 
been  set  the  example,  you  will  not  consent  with  folded 
arms  to  view  the  annual  growth  of  this  mighty  eviL 
You  will  not  reconcile  it  to  your  consciences  to  hope 
for  relief  from  diminished  taxation.  You  will  not 
adopt  the  miserable  expedient  of  adding,  during 
peace,  and  in  the  midst  of  these  indications  of  wealth 
and  of  increasing  prosperity,  to  the  burdens  which 
posterity  will  be  called  upon  to  bear.  You  will  not 
permit  this  evil  to  gain  such  gigantic  growth  as 
ultimately  to  place  it  far  beyond  your  power  to  check 
or  control.  If  you  do  permit  this  evil  to  continue,  you 
must  expect  the  severe  but  just  judgment  of  a  reflecting 
and  retrospective  posterity.  Your  conduct  will  bo  con- 
trasted with  that  of  your  fathers,  under  difficulties 
infinitely  leas  pressing  than  theirs.  Your  conduct  will 
be  contrasted  with  that  of  your  fathers,  who,  with  a 
mutiny  at  the  Nore,  a  rebellion  in  Ireland,  and  disaster 
abroad,  yet  submitted,  with  buoyant  vigour  and  uni- 
versal applause  (with  the  funds  as  low  as  52),  to  a 
property  tax  of  ten  per  cent.  I  believe  that  you  will 
not  subject  yourselves  to  an  injurious  or  an  unworthy 
contract.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  you  will  feel  the 
necessity  of  preserving  inviolate  the  public  credit — that 
you  will  not  throw  away  the  means  of  nasanitining  the 
public  credit  by  reducing  in  the  most  legitimate  manner 
the  burden  of  the  public  debt.  My  confident  hope  and 
belief  is,  that  you  will  prove  yourselves  worthy  of  your 
mission — of  your  mission  as  the  representatives  of  a 
mighty  people ;  and  that  you  will  not  tarnish  the  fame 
which  it  is  your  duty  to  cherish  as  the  most  glorious 
inheritance ;  that  you  will  not  impair  the  character  for 
fortitude,  for  good  faith,  which,  in  proportion  as  the 
empire  of  opinion  supersedes  and  predominates  over  the 
empire  of  physical  force,  constitutes  for  every  people, 
but  above  all  for  the  people  of  England,  the  main  in- 
strument by  which  to  repel  hostile  aggressions,  and 
maintain  extended  empire." 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Minister  honestly 
believed  that  the  income  tax  would  be  only  a  temporary 
inro.  He  had  avowed  his  faith  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  free-traders  on  the  elasticity  of  taxes  under  rsmia- 
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Bion.  Tie  country  bad  already  seen  tie  marvellous 
effects  of  taking  off  excise  duties,  in  setting  free  industry, 
and  so  increasing  the  amount  derived  from  other  taxed 
articles ;  and  they  had  just  Had  an  evidence  of  the  troth 
of  the  converse  of  that  maxim  in  tho  unproductiveness 
of  the  additional  rates  imposed  by  Sir  Francis  Baring. 
It  was,  at  all  events,  not  the  part  of  fhe  free-traders  to 
deny  that  the  remissions  of  taxation  -which  Hie  income 
tax  rendered  possible  would  soon  be  made  up,  and  thus 
tho  abolition  of  the  income  tax  made  easy.  Subsequent 
events,  indeed,  have  shown  that  those  calculations  were 
veil  founded;  but  the  Minister  forgot  that  the  elasticity 
of  the  national  expenditure  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
the  national  income.  Once  imposed,  the  income  tax 
was  little  likely  to  be  parted  with  by  future  Chancellors 
of  tho  Exchequer.  If  the  expenditure  of  the  country 
had  remained  at  the  point  at  which  it  stood  in  1843, 
there  would  soon  have  been  no  difficulty  in  dispensing 
with  this  great  burthen  on  the  industrious  classes.  This 
was  all  the  Minister  promised,  and  the  subsequent  enor- 
mous increase  in  tho  estimates  cannot  ftirly  be  regarded 
as  showing  the  Premier's  scheme  to  be  erroneous. 

It  is  curious,  however,  that  this  very  temporary  cha- 
racter which  Sir  Bobert  Peel  put  forth  as  the  best  re- 
commendation of  his  scheme  afforded  one  of  the  most 
powerful  arguments  against  the  tax.  A  complaint  was 
immediately  made  against  the  injustice  of  taxing  pre- 
carious and  permanent  incomes — the  earnings  of  the 
clerk  or  professional  man,  which  may  cease  at  any 
ment,  or  file  income  of  the  annuitant,  or  holder  of  a 
terminable  annuity — and  the  revenue  of  the  landed 
proprietor  or  fundholder  at  the  same  rate.  The  sup- 
porters of  the  tax  contended  that  this  objection  was 
fallacious,  because  where  the  income  was  precarious 
the  tax  would  be  equally  precarious,  and  would,  ii 
fact,  exist  only  as  long  as  the  income  existed.  These 
two  schools  of  reasoners  have  not  yet  come  to  agree- 
ment upon  this  point,  very  able  writers  even  among 
political  economists  having  adopted  each  view;  but 
among  the  most  thorough  defenders  of  the  tax 
there  were  none  who  eould  deny  that  their  reason- 
ing applied  only  to  a  permanent  impost;  and  that  a 
man  who  invested  in  a  permanent  security  ought  not 
to  bo  allowed,  as  ho  was,  to  pay  a  great  deal  less  per 
annum  in  proportion  to  his  property  than  others  who 
had  invested  in  annuities  or  other  precarious  securities, 
except  on  the  understanding,  that  while  the  latter  paid 
only  as  long  as  their  income  should  last,  the  former 
should  pay  for  ever.  On  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  own  showing, 
his  tax  must  necessarily  be  grossly  partial  in  its  opera- 
tion in  favour  of  the  landowner,  the  fundholder,  and  all 
other  holders  of  settled  incomes.  Id  otirer  respects,  it 
could  not  be  denied  that  -the  lax  was  extremely  unfair. 
Unlike  some  indirect  taxes,  which  reach  all  classes,  it 
weighed  and  still  weighs  most  heavily  on  the  struggling 
industrious  and  most  responsible  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion, to  the  almost  complete  exemption  of  the  idle  and 
profligate.  In  practice  it  has  been  found  impos- 
sible to  collect  it  with  any  approach  to  equality. 
Few    persons,    unless    housekeepers,    however    large 


their  incomes,  find  much  difficulty  in  escaping  from  its 
operation.  Add  to  this  the  vast  injury  to  the  morals 
of  the  people  in  the  almost  universal  practice  of  making 
false  returns,  which  has  grown  out  of  the  fact  that  the 
Government  are,  in  moat  cases,  compelled  to  depend 
entirely  on  tile  consciences  of  the  payers  for  their  know- 
ledge of  the  amount  of  their  incomes.  Many  of  these 
evils  were  pointed  out  at  the  time,  and  considerable 
opposition  was  manifested ;  but  the  splendour  of  the 
financial  scheme,  which  was  based  upon  the  new  im- 
post, and  (he  apparent  impossibility  of  separating  it  from 
it,  reconciled  even  some  of  the  more  advanced  Liberal 
journals,  which  did  not  fail  to  sneer  at  file  theorists  who 
ittempted  to  draw  a  distinction  between  incomes  on  the 
ground  of  the  sources  from  which  they  were  derived. 

Sir  Bobert  Peel  calculated  that  the  tax  would  yield 
£3,350,000  a. year,  a  sum  which,  with  an  addition 
to  the  spirit  duties  in  Ireland,  and  an  expert  duty  of 
coals,  would  not  only  cover  the  existing  de- 
ficiency, but  enable  him  to  remit  indirect  taxes  to  the 
amountofi:  1,200, 000.  The  sliding  scale  had  brought  little 
credit  to  the  Minister,  and  the  income  tax  was  in  its 
nature  an  unpopular  measure ;  but  the  proposal  to  re- 
duce the  custom  duties  on  TOO  out  of  the  1,800  articles 
in  the  tariff— to  remove  prohibitiefis  altogether  (in  itself 
a  vast  concession  to  free  trade  doctrines) — to  reduce  the 
duties  on  raw  materials  of  manufactures  to  five  per 
cent,  or  less — to  keep  the  duties  on  articles  partially 
manufactured  under  twelve  per  cent.,  and  an  articles 
wholly  manufactured  under  twenty  per  cent.,  was  a 
scheme  which  excited  general  admiration.  !The  measure 
was,  indeed,  contested  by  the  'Whig  Opposition  at  every 
stage.  The  preliminary  resolutions  were  debated  for 
eight  nights.  There  were  many  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel'* 
old  supporters  who  looked  on  the  financial  plan  with 
distrust,  as  being  founded,  m  a  great  measure,  avowedly 
on  those  principles  of  political  economy  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  sneer  at;  but,  in  truth,  it 
whs  not  unfavourable  to  tile  interests  of  their  party. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  new  tax— at  least,  if  a 
temporary  one — was  calculated  to  impose  a  far  greater 
burden  upon  the  manufacturing  and  moneyed  class  than 
upon  the  landowners;  in  fact,  by  exempting  incomes 
under  £150  a  year,  and  assessing  land  only  upon  its 
net  rental,  the  burden  was  imposed  almost  entirely  upon 
that  middle  class  which  was  the  especial  object  of  the 
dislike  of  Tories  of  tho  more  advanced  kind.  At  the 
same  time,  by  cheapening  articles  of  general  consump- 
tion, ths  Minister  did  something  towards  securing  popu- 
larity among  the  working  classes,  who,  as  exemplified 
in  the  Chartist  agitation,  were  not  always  disposed  to 
take  part  against  the  selfish  schemes  of  the  landowners. 
Sir  James  Graham,  in  his  speech  on  the  budget,  said 
that  the  object  of  the  Government  was  gradually  to  re- 
duce the  price  of  all  articles  of  first  necessity,  and  added , 
'' I  am  persuaded  that  the  working  classes  eloarfy  under- 
stand this,  and  that  it  is  a  fixed  and  rooted  belief  with 
them  that  this  tariff,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
scheme  of  direct  taxation,  is  one  calculated  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  oommunity." 
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The  weak  and  vacillating  "Whigs  now  saw  now  good 
chance  of  popularity  they  had  lost  They  were  ii 
dignant  at  finding  that  the  Protectionist  Minister  had 
outwitted  them  by  capping  their  timid  advances  towards 
free  trade  by  a  scheme  which,  while  it  inflicted  no  injury 
upon  his  party,  constituted  a  really  bold  and  sweeping 
reform  of  the  tariff.  Their  pamphleteers  delighted  to 
recall  the  saying  of  Mr.  Canning,  that  Feel  was  the 
sublime  of  mediocrity.  They  praised  his  many  domestic 
virtues,  his  adroit  talents  in  debate,  his  steady  appli- 
cation to  business,  his  freedom  from  jobbing,  and  his 
"  plain  habits,"  only  to  sneer  at  him  as  a  "  second-rate 
man."  They  said  he  had  originated  nothing  except  the 
London  police ;  that  no  speech  of  his  had  ever  lived 
beyond  the  day ;  that  no  sayings  of  his  were  quoted,  or 
remembered  for  their  wit  or  their  wisdom;  that  all 
about  him,  like  his  person,  was  common-place ;  second- 
hand, "  well  got  up."  They  said  that  the  agricultural 
kings  of  Moab  little  thought,  during  the  elections  of 
1841,  when  they  called  him  to  a  high  place  to  bless  their 
wheat  and  their  short-horns,  that  he  would  so  soon  take 
up  his  reduced  scale  and  his  tariff  to  confound  .their 
expectations,  and  to  make  them  eat  their  own  words, 
and  to  vote  against  their  own  motions.  With  some  show 
of  reason  it  was  said  that  all  the  great  leading  measures 
which  have  been  advocated  and  carried  since  he  came 
into  public  life,  had  been  opposed  and  mistaken  by  him 
for  sources  of  mischief;  while  afterwards,  ninety-nine 
people  out  of  a  hundred  (and  himself  amongst  them) 
hailed  them  as  great  advances  in  the  paths  of  liberty, 
justice,  and  humanity.  They  taunted  him  with  the 
fact  that  he  began  by  opposing  Mr.  Horner's  cele- 
brated resolutions  on  the  currency ;  and  ended  by  him- 
self carrying  the  return  to  cash  payments ;  that  he 
opposed  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly's  humane  attempts  to 
simplify  our  criminal  laws,  and  to  mitigate  their  re- 
volting severity;  and  then,  many  years  later,  took 
some  hesitating  steps  in  the  same  direction,  but,  satisfied 
or  alarmed  with  a  few  digests,  left  its  revolting  severi- 
ties untouched  and  unrebuked.  They  reminded  him 
that  he  had  twitted  Mr.  Canning,  in  1827,  with  his 
inability  to  resist  the  abolition  of  the  Test  and  Cor- 
poration Act,  and  was  himself,  under  the  compulsion  of 
Lord  John  Bussell,  no  later  than  the  following  year 
when  Secretary  of  State,  an  example  of  the  very  inability 
be  had  denounced;  that  for  the  first  twenty  years  of  his 
political  life  he  was  the  uncompromising  opponent  of 
Catholic  Emancipation,  and  yet  suddenly  opened  the 
sessions  of  1829  with  an  unrestricted  Emancipation  Bill; 
that  in  1826  he  approved  of  educating  the  Irish  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  children  together,  and  of  giving 
them  Scripture  extracts  as  school  books— in  1S32  he 
disapproved— in  1835  he  re-approved— and  in  1842  he 
united  both  opinions  by  approving  in  words,  and  dis- 
couraging by  deeds,  this  system;  and  finally,  thatin  1813 
he  defended,  in  1833  he  denounced,  and  in  1842  he  im- 
posed an  income  tax, 

i  Their  taunts,  however,  though  true  enough,  had  little 
practical  effect.  The  Income  Tax  Bill  passed,  after  con- 
siderable opposition  in  the  Commons.    An  amendment 


proposed  by  Lord  John  Bussell  was  rejected  by  a  vote 
of  302  to  202,  and  another  amendment,  proposing  the 
reading  of  the  Bill  on  that  day  six  months,  having  been 
thrown  out  on  the  18th  of  April  by  a  vote  of  285  to  188, 
the  third  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  130  on 
the  30th  of  May.  No  debate  took  place  in  the  Lords 
until  the  third  reading,  when  the  Bill  passed  by  a 
majority  of  71. 

The  amended  copy  of  the  proposed  tariff  was  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  5th  of  May ; 
and  its  details  explained  by  the  Premier  in  a  speech 
which  served  to  bring  out  still  more  strongly  the 
anomalous  position  in  which  he  was  placed.  His  speech 
was  a  long  elaborate  statement  distinguished  for  its 
excellent  temper,  its  clearness,  and,  above  all,  by  its 
singularity  as  delivered  by  the  Conservative  leader.  He 
went  over  all  the  sections  of  his  subject,  showing  how 
the  removal  of  prohibitions  would  benefit  everybody ; 
how  the  reduction  of  duties  on  raw  materials  would 
stimulate  trade ;  how  the  diminished  duties  on  provisions 
would  make  living  cheaper  for  all ;  and  how  the  lesser 
protection  to  manufactures  would  injure  none.  For  the 
agricultural  interest  he  had  to  offer  cheap  foreign  clover 
seeds.  The  duties  on  wood  came  next.  In  consequence 
of  the  high  duties  on  foreign  wood  entered  for  home  con- 
sumption, it  had  been  frequently  imported  into  the 

ttry,  then  re-exported  to  France  and  Germany,  and 
finally  re-imported  as  furniture  on  a  payment  of  20  per 
cent.  It  was  not  surprising  that  the  cabinet  trade  of 
this  country  had,  under  these  circumstances,  been  trans- 
ferred to  Germany  and  Franca.  The  reduction  of  the 
duties  on  dye-woods  and  ores  was  also  calculated  to  be  of 
great  benefit  to  manufacturers.  The  high  duty  on 
copper  ores  had  been  found  to  operate  in  such  a  manner 
that  copper  smelted  in  bond  in  this  country  could  not  be 
used  here ;  while  copper  was  actually  imported  which 
had  been  smelted  in  England  and  Fiance  with  our  own 
fuel.  .  Similar  advantages  were  anticipated  from  the 
reduced  duties  on  oils,  which  are  extensively  used  in  our 
manufactures.    While  one  of  the  chief— whale  oil^-had 

i  from  £60  or  £70  a  tun  in  a  few  years  to  £95,  or 
even  £111  a  tun,  in  the  United  States  it  could  be  pro- 
cured for  similar  purposes  at  3s.  or  4a.  Cuming  to 
timber,  the  Minister  reminded  the  House  of  the  cele- 
brated dictum  of  Mr.  Deacon  Hume,  that  we  hare 
abundance  of  untaxed  coal,  abundance  of  untaxed  iron, 
and  that  we  only  wanted  abundance  of  untaxed  wood, 
in  order  to  be  provided  cheaply  with  the  three  great 
primary  raw  materials  of  employment  and  necessary 
consumption.  Entering  into  further  details,  he  said 
that  he  found  beef,  fresh  or  slightly  salted,  was  abso- 
lutely prohibited ;  he  proposed  to  admit  it  at  8s.  per  cwt. 
Lard,  an  important  article  in  the  consumption  of  the 
poor,  and  for  manufacturing  purposes,  would  be  admitted 
at  2s.  per  cwt,  instead  of  8s. ;  salt  beef  at  8s.,  instead  of 
12s. ;  hams  at  14s.  per  cwt,  instead  of  28s. ;  herrings — 
a  fish  in  which  the  poor  were  most  interested — would  be 
admitted  at  10s.  the  barrel,  instead  of  20s.  In  the  true 
spirit  of  free  trade,  he  answered  those  who  anticipated 
injury  to  our  own  herring  fisheries  from  this  charge  by 
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asking  why  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Scotland 
should  not  be  able  to  compete  with  the  Norwegians  for 
the  supply  of  Ireland  ?  adding—"  I  say,  reduce  the  duty 
on  timber,  enable  the  fisherman  to  build  a  better  boat, 
in  order  that  he  may  go  farther  to  sea  and  navigate  in 
rougher  weather,  and  then  he  will  be  able  to  compete 
with  foreign  fishermen.  Ho  has  as  much  industry,  as 
great  skill,  and  by  exposing  him  to  a  certain  amount  of 
competition,  you  apply  a  stimulus  to  greater  exertion 
than  is  now  called  for  from  him."  In  the  same 
way  he  showed  the  effect  of  the  reduction  on  vege- 
tables.   The  Government  had  come  to  the  conclusion 


Sir  Eobert  caused  some  merriment  by  producing  a  letter 
from  a  smuggler — "  not  addressed,"  he  said,  "  to  my- 
self, of  course,"  but  a  bond-fide  letter  written  by  a  man 
of  large  means  and  capital  in  regular  intercourse  with 
London.  It  was  dated  December,  1841.  After  offering 
his  services  on  the  goods  for  a  certain  port,  the  Premier 
read  the  conclusion  of  the  writer  as  follows:  "  I  am 
able  to  forward  to  you  every  week  blondes  and  laces  (I 
mean  articles  manufactured  at  Lille,  Arras,  Caen, 
Chantilly,  &c),  at  a  very  low  premium,  by  the  indirect 
channel.  The  goods  would  be  delivered  in  London  the 
same  week  of  the  reception  ...  for  which  article-  prices 


that  the  duty  on  hops  was  extravagant,  and  it  was  to  be 
reduced  from  £8  4s.  to  £4  10s.  He  also  devoted  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  statement  to  convincing  those 
who  feared  the  redaction  of  the  duties  on  live  cattle, 
that  their  anticipations  were  groundless.  He  told  his  ' 
agricultural  friends  that  it  was  from  Holstein  alone  that 
any  great  supplies  of  cattle  could  be  brought ;  and  that 
they  might  be  certain  that  not  a  single  ox,  fat  or  lean,  j 
would  cross  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Inquiries  had  taught 
him  that  the  trade  of  feeding  lean  cattle  had  become  < 
quite  profitless,  except  for  the  sake  of  the  manure.  Lean  ! 
cattle  from  the  Continent  would  mend  that.  In  proof  j 
that  high  duties  did  not  protect  the  home  manufacturer,  ' 
168.- Nxw  Sums. 


would  have  to  be  determined,  but  certainly  a  great  deal 
under  your  Custom  House  duties."  "  Is  it  not  clear," 
asked  the  Minister,  triumphantly,  "  that  it  would  be 
more  beneficial  to  the  domestic  manufacturer  that  he 

should  know  the  extent  of  the  competition  to  which  he 
is  subjected ;  that  he  should  be  aware  of  it,  and  not  be 
exposed  to  an  illicit,  unseen  competition,  against  which 
he  can  take  no  precautions?  " 

He  then  told  the  House  that  the  case  of  the  straw-plait 
manufacturers  had  called  for  the  serious  attention  of  the 
Government,  as  one  in  which  they  had  found  it  im- 
possible to  resist  the  appeal  for  protection  at  the  expense 
of  the  consumer.    "  They  were,"  he  said,  mostly  women 
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aii  J  children  living  in  country  districts,  and  on  repre- 
sentations made  mi  their -behalf,  the  duty  bad  been 
creased  in  the  amended  tariff  from  5s.  to  7s.  6d-  in 
pound;  "  but  I  wish,"  be  continued,  "to  convince  tt 
of  the  delusiveness  of  that  security  ttiey  ask.  At  present 
the-  daty  on  the  -raw  material  in  straw,  to  be  used 
plaiting,  is  not  more  than  Id.  per  pound;  the  duty 
the  manufactured  article  is  the  extravagant  one  of  17s.  6d. 
per  pound.  It  is  so  light  an  article,  that  there  are  great 
facilities  for  introducing  it.  I  give  tbe  House  a  practical! 
proof  of  the  manner  of  introducing  it.  There  is  the  straw 
introduced  for  manufacture,  and  this  is  subjected  only 
to  Id.  per  pound  on  its  introduction."  Sir  Robert  Feel 
here  exhibited  a  small  bundle  of  bleached  and  oat 
straw,  about  eight  inches  in  length,  and  of  the  thick- 
ness of  a  man's  wrist,  neatly  bound  up,  such,  as  ii 
seen  in  the  straw  bonnet  shop-windows.  "  In  thu 
straw,"  he  continued,  "intended  to  bo -introduced  at 
such  a  very  low  rate  of  duty,  is  enclosed  tbe  article 
which  is  charged  on  its  admission  with  a  duty  of  17a.  6d. 
a  pound.  Now  observe,"  and  with  these  words  he  tore 
the  binding  from  one  end  of  the  bundle  of  straw,  and 
from  the  centre  of  it  took  out  a  neat  email  roll  of  sfe 
plait,  about  the  thickness  of  the  thumb,  which  had  been 
concealed  inside  the  bundle,  a  proceeding  which  caused 
some  surprise  and  mirth  in  the  House.  Such,  he  said, 
were  the  grounds  of  the  change  which  it  was  bis  intention 
to  carry  through;  adding,  "I  know  that  many  gentlemen 
who  ore  strong  advocates  for  free  trade  may  consider 
that  I  have  not  gone  far  enough.  I  helisve  that  on  the 
general  principle  of  free  trade  there  is  now  no  great 
difference  of  opinion,  and  thai  all  agree,  .in:  ll»i  gsswn? 


■t  market, 

■b  from:  the  opposi- 


rule  that  we  should 
and  fiell  in  tho  dearest."  Jytradi 
tion  benches  here  .iatsrwrpted  1 
direction  of  the  cheaters,  haw Mad, 
of  that  cheer.  I  do  not  asm-  -rm 
on  the  corn  laws  or  thaninjn  duties.  I  h**«  started  the 
grounds,  on  mora  than  on*  asjession,  why  I  consider 
these  exceptions  to  the  gsnstal  rule,  and  I.  will  not  go 
into  the  question  now.  I  know  that  I  may  be  nutisrith 
the  complaints  of  gentkaasn  opposite  of  tho  housed 
extent  to  which  I  have  applied  the  general  principle  to 
which  I  have  adverted  to  these  important artiche.  .  I 
thought  after  the  best  consideration  I  ■  could  give-  to 
the  subject  that  if  I  proposed  a  greater  change  in  the 
corn  laws  than  that  which  I  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House,  I  should  only  aggravate  the  distresses 
of  the  country,  and  only  increase  the  alarm  which  pre- 
vailed among  important  interests.  I  think  that  I  have 
proposed,  and  the  Legislature  has  sanctioned,  as  great  a 
change  in  the  corn  laws  as  was  prudent,  considering  the 
engagements  existing  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and 
also  the  large  amount  of  capital  which  has  been  applied 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Under  these  circumstances, 
I  think  that  we  have  made  as  great  a  change  as  was  con- 
sistent with  the  nature  of  the  subject."  In  conclusion, 
he  cited  the  wise  and  just  words  of  Mr.  Huskisson  in 
IS25,  against  the  needless  application  of  new  principles. 
He  and  his  colleagues,  he  said,  ' '  had  removed  prohibi- 


tions, .  reduced  duties,  balanced  between  conflicting 
interests,  and  endeavoured  to  make  their -measures  as 
effective  as  possible,  with  as  smallan  amount  of  individual 
suffering  as  was  compatible  -with  regard  to  the  public 
good.  He.  trusted  that  their  measure  would  act  aa  an 
example  to  the  whole  of  Europe,  showing  that,  in  the 
midst  of  financial  difficulties,  they  were  not  afraid  to 
attempt  a  reduction  of  the  import  duties,  looking  to  other 
means  to  meet  those  difficulties.  Those  countries  would 
soon  find  how  profitless  was  the  expense  of  establish- 
ments to  keep  down  the  smuggler  in  the  support  of  their 
high  duties.  '  Comparisons  would  be  drawn  between 
England  and  the  countries  where  monopolies  exist — as 
Spain,  where  the  system  existed  in  perfection;  and  there 
they  would  see  eternal  contests,  and  yet  no  revenue.  It 
was  his  belief  that  Russia  would  shortly  be  compelled 
by  the  loss  of  revenue  to  abandon  her  attempts  to  force 
mannnwsBne.  The  example  of  England  would  insure 
the  general  application  of  just  principles,  with  benefit  to 
herself  and  to  those  who  were  wise  enough  to  follow." 

we  tcade  journals  did  not  foil  to  observe  that 
what  they  called  ' '  this  remarkable  lecture  on  free  trade, 
protection,  and  smuggling,  delivered  from  the  Tory 
Treasury  bench,"  was  wound  up  by  the  avowal  that  the 
principles  of  free  trade  were  now  beyond  a  question,  and 
that  the  rule  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell  in 

ass  was  the  only  valid  theory  of  commerce.  la 
fact,  thai  rule  means  only  that  the  merchant  should  be  at 
liberty  to  take  commodities  from  where  they  are  cheap, 
that  is,  abundant,  to  dispose  of  them  whoro  they  are  scarce 
and  dear,  and,  of  sdssmb,  4>*  SO  doing,  to  equalise  prices 
to  thanhaaanto  benefit  of  wsssiuihii  n.  In  the  House  some 
opposition-  IMS  BansMd  to  tha  seduction  of  duties  on  pigs, 
apples;  butter,  fish,  and  othwaxtiotas ;  but  the  Govern 
ment  proposals-' were  in  every  esse  affirmed  by  large 
majorities.  The  opposition,  however,  raised  the  old 
question  of  tho  sugar  duties  which  had  been  omitted  from 
the  tint  of  nhnngon  The  Tariff  Bill  passed  the  Commons 
amid  sosoerenlhnaiastio  signs  on-the  28th  of  June.  The 
heatproof  of  the  philanthrerpio-inton  tions  of  the  Minister 

(lissstiiiihntion  evinoed  by  the  more  thorough- 
going of  his  own  party.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  Earl 
Stanhope  said  ins  Oovemment  had,  by  this  new  tariff, 
thrown  open  the  floodgates  of  a  torrent,  which  they 
would  find  it  utterly  impossible  to  stem.  He  taunted  the 
Minister  with  having  used  arguments  which  appeared  to 
have  been  token  from  one  of  the  "  Anti- Corn-Law 
Circulars,"  or  some  speech  of  the  Anti-Corn- Law  League, 
and  pronounced  his  scheme  "an  igmsfoiuus,  which  would 
destroy  the  political  power  of  the  man  who  introduced  it.'* 
Great  meetings  were  held  in  Kent,  convened  by  the  high 
sheriff  of  the  county,  to  denounce  the  changes  in  the  duty 
hops ;  and  similar  great  meetings  were  held  in  other 
counties,  at  which  resolutions  strongly  condemnatory  of 
the  new  tariff,  the  corn  bill,  and  the  income  tax,  were 
passed. 

The  Corn-Law  Leaguers  were  grateful  for  the  great 
impetus  given  by  the  Minister  to  free  trade  principles, 
but  were  not  to  be  turned  aside  from  the  task  they 
had  undertaken.     Free  trade  in  corn— the  great  reform 
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■which  the  country  was  beginning  to  understand — .'was 
still  far  off,  bat  the  question  was  never  for  a  moment 
allowed  to  rest  Early  in  the  year  a  droll  circumstance, 
related  in  the  papers,  served  to  remind  the  people  stall 
more  forcibly  of  the  Premier's  embarrassments  on  this 
point.  A  Lanoashire  manufacturer  had  forwarded  to  the 
Minister,  aa  a  New  Tear's  present,  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
printed  velveteens,  produced  at  the  Ancoats  Vale  works, 
the  fabric  being  entirely  of  cotton,  but  so  ingeniously 
dressed  as  to  appear  like  silk.  Sir  Robert  immediately 
acknowledged  the  gift  in  the  following  letter  to  the  giver. 
dated  Drayton  Manor : — "  Sir, — I  am  much  obliged  by 
your  kind  attention  in  sending  a  specimen  of  the  beau 
tiful  manufacture  which  accompanied  your  letter.  Lady 
Feel  admires  it  so  much,  that  she  will  convert  one  of  the 
pieces  into  a  cloak  for  her  own  Tearing.  The  other  I 
will  apply  to  my  own  use." 

-Not  many  days,  however,  had  elapsed  orotho  Minister. 
who  evidently  had  not  examined  the  present  which  he 
had  received  with  so  much  enthusiasm,  made  the  alarm- 
ing discovery  that  the  velveteen  had  been  converted  into 
a  vehicle  of  political  ideas.  It  appeared  that  the  design 
represented  "  a  stalk  or  ear  of  wheat,  grouped,  or  rather 
thrown  together  very  tastefully,  with  a  small  scroll  peep- 
ing from  beneath,  aud  bearing  the  fatal  word,  '  Free.' " 
The  dismay  of  the  Minister,  on  finding  his  acceptance  of 
this  present  mentioned  in  the  Manchester  papers  as  a 
political  fact,  caused  some  merriment.  He  returned  the 
velveteen  at  once  to  the  giver,  with  a  note,  stating  that 
he  was  "  not  aware  that  the  specimen  of  manufacture, 
which  his  correspondent  had  requested  him  to  accept, 
bore  any  allusion  to  matters  which  were  the  subject  of 
public  controversy."  "  Peel's  velveteens  "  v/ere  seized 
upon  by  the  satirists  of  the  day  as  a  text  for  ridicule. 
They  associated  the  "Velveteen  Plot"  with  the  Gun- 
powder Plot  and  the  Bye  House  Plot  of  other  days. 
Punch  declared  that  Lady  Peel,  like  a  good  wife,  had 
ordered  her  cloak  to  be  made  of  the  objectionable  stuff, 
simply  because  she  knew  that  Sir  Robert  bad  at  the  last 
election  "  used  a  cloak  with  some  sort  of  corn  law  de- 
vice upon  it,  and  because  she  could  do  no  better  than 
follow  the  example  of  a  beloved  husband ;  "  and  added, 
"  Great,  indeed,  would  have  been  the  triumph  of  the 
League,  if  the  Minister  had  donned  the  insidious 
trousers,  and  taken  his  seat  in  them  in  the  House  of 
Commons." 

The  question  of  the  sugar  duties  was  not  allowed  to 
rest.  The  West  India  interest  strongly  urged  that  now 
slavery  was  abolished  in  the  British  possessions,  they 
ought  not  to  be  expected  to  compete  with  the  slavo-grown 
sugar  of  other  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  con- 
tended that  the  system  of  slavery  was.  not  really  any 
cheaper  than  that  of  paid  service,  forced  labour  being 
necessarily  stupid  and  inefficient.  It  was  shown  that 
sugar  had  become  with  the  poor  almost  a  necessary  of  life, 
and  it  was  argued  that  the  planters'  cry  was  but  the  old 
selfish  cry  for  protection  of  particular  interests  of  which 
■we  had  so  many  examples.  Honest  advocates  of  tho 
abolition  of  slavery  certainly  took  a  different  view :  but 
<m  the  whole  free  traders,  not  behind  them  in  then-  love 


of  liberty,  and  hatred  of  the  slavery  system,  were  of 
opinion  that  the  attempt  to  combat  slavery  by  differ- 
ential duties  was  not  only  futile,  but  productive  of  much 
mischief.  These  conflicting  arguments  were  heard  again 
and  again  in  Parliament,  but  as  yet  they  brought  no 
change.  On  the  3rd  of  June  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer declared  that  the  Government  was  unable  to 
reduce  the  sugar  duties  that  year.  On  the  whole,  though 
the  distress  was  still  terrible,  the  Government  measures 
were  a  success,  and  the  people  looked  forward  to  some 
relief  from  the  new  laws  which  came  into  operation  in 
October ;  while  on  the  eve  of  the  prorogation,  Sir  Eobcrt 
Peal,  with  some  degree  of  exultation,  asked  those  who 
blamed  the  Government  for  the  distress  of  the  people, 
"  if  the  evils  under  which  the  country  suffered  were  to 
be  remedied  by  the  removal  of  restrictions,  had  they  not 
done  more  to  that  end  during  tho  past  session  than  any 
other  administration  had  effected  for  many  years  P  " 


CHAPTER  LVUI. 

The  Swtltjn  of  1SU— AtUMbudoo  of  Mr.  Dramiuond,  Secretary  or  Sir 
Kobsrl  Peal— Prejudice  sgainsl  the  League— Attack  of  Itie  Qasrltrlf 
Saiai  on  the  AnU-Com-Liir  Agitators— The  Speeches'  if  ttie  Leigue 
Onton  condemned  In  the  Home  of  Lord*— Charge  I  Sir  Robert  Peel 
ngnlnil  Mr.  Cobden  of  encouraging-  Aensalmultm— Eidled  Scene 
In  the  Commons— Mr.  Cobdss's  Explanation— Mr.  Villlen'  Motion 
Renewed — Uproar  In  the  House — Operation!  of  the  League — Meetings 
•  t  Dniry  Lenu  Theatre--  Mr.  Kohl'-.  Descripi  Ion  ol  llio  League—  Meet- 
ings it  CoTent  Garden  Theatre— Public  Adhesion  of  the  Marquis  of 
Westminster  to  the  League—  Progress  In  the  Agricultural  Districts— 
Tot  Leigue'i  Freehold  Laud  Scheme— The  IYfki'  Hscognllloa  of  the 
League  aa  a  Great  Fact— The  Session  ef  1841— lit.  Cobden's  Motion  for 
Inquiry  Into  Effect!  of  Protective  Duties— Mr.  Vllllars'  Motion  in  ISM 
—Feeble  Polloj  of  Lord  J.  Huaeell—  Parliamentary  Progress  of  the 
League  Movement. 

Tee  year  1843  opened  amid  gloom  and  depression.  The 
newspapers  published  the  feet  that  the  revenue  for  the 
quarter  ending  on  the  Oth  of  January,  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  previous  year,  had 
•increased  no  less  than  £940,062,  occasioned  mainly  by 
diminished  consumption  uf  articles  used  by  the  industrial 
classes  of  the  community;  and  the  Times  remarked,  "  It 
appears  to  us  very  clear,  whatever  our  free-trade  friends 
may  say,  that  any  alteration  which  may  be  made  in  the 
corn  laws  ought  not  to  be  made  irrespective  of  financial 
considerations:  we  cannot  at  these  times  afford  to  throw 
away  revenue."  In  the  same  paper  appeared  a  statement 
that  flour  was  SO  per  cent,  dearer  in  London  than  in  Pario. 
The  Queen  opened  Parliament  on  the  2nd  of  February, 
and  the  speech  delivered  from  the  throne  regretted  the 
diminished  receipts  from  some  of  the  ordinary  sources  of 
revenue,  and  feared  that  it  must,  in  part,  be  attributed 
to  the  reduced  consumption  of  many  articles  caused  by 
that  depression  of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the 
country  which  had  so  long  prevailed,  and  which  Her 
Majesty  had  so  deeply  lamented.    But  it  suggested  no 

easure  of  relief  for  the  people. 

A  debate  which  took  place  shortly  afterwards  was 
characterised  by  a  memorable  scene.  In  the  month 
of  January,  1843,  Mr.  Edward  Drummond,  the  pri- 
vate secretary  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  had  been  shot  in 
the  street  at  Charing  Cross,  by  an   assassin,  named 
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M'Naughten.  The  unfortunate  gentleman  died  of  the 
wound,  itiid  the  wildest  rumours  agitated  the  town  as  to 
tho  motivo  which  had  prompted  t.ho  deod.  Many  assarted 
that  it  was  a  political  one.  M'Naughten  had  boon  seen 
loitering  in  }Vhitehall  Gordons,  and  had  followed  his 
victim  from  Sir.  Robert  Pool' a  residence  in  -that  locality. 
It  was  at  onco  rumoured  that  the  Prime  Minister  was  the 
iateoded  victim.  M'Naughten  had  come  from  Glasgow, 
and  it  was  said  that 'when  the  Quean  was  in.  Scotland, 
Sir  Robert  Peel  invariably  rode  in  the  royal  carriage, 
and  Mr.  Dwimmond  in -Sir  Itobert's  own  carriage.  If 
tide  was  true,  it  waa  remarked,  the  assassin's  confidence 
would  have  boon  complete  when  he  saw  Mr.  Drumjnond 
actually  leave  the  house  of  Sir  Hubert  Peel.  Although 
the -assassin  was  .afterwards  proved  to  be  ineane,  the 
fact,  coupled  withj-the.  political  excitement  of  the  time, 
ra*de  a  paanful  inipresaiou  upou  the  minds  of  public  men. 
In' the  eyes  of- thaiCoftservativos  the  League  waa  now 
the  great  cause  of  the  political  ferment  which  had 
spread  throughout  the  land.  In  the  Quarterly  Review  for 
December,  a  long  and. elaborate  indictment  had  been 
published  against  the  body,  and  ail  who  were  in  any  way 
connected  with  them,'  in  which  it  waa  attempted  to  ehow 
that  the  means  by  which  the  League  Bought  to  attain 
their .  obj  oots  were  of  the  waist  kind.  The  writer  of  that 
article  hinted  that.the.  League'*  system  of  levying  money 
for  -the  avowed  purpose  of  forcing  Parliament  to  alter  the 
law  of  the  land  w"  jn-imina.il y  panfahahlB.  Jacobinism, 
itteld  its  readers,  was  "  a  bold-i'aced  villain,  who  avowed 
his  real  designs,'  and *was  thereforo1  more  easily  dealt 
with  than  these  hypocritical  associations,  which,  grown, 
like  Satan,  '  wiser  than- of  pen,'  assumed  more  oautioua 
forms  and  mora  plausible  pretexts  in  pursuit  of  the  same 
ultimate  object.  A  Mr.  Bailey  had  stated,  .-at  one  of  the 
League  meetings,-  that  ha  •  had  heard  of  a  gentleman, 
who,  in  ■  private  company,  had  said  that  if  one  hundred 
persons  oast  lots, -and  tho  lot.  should  fall  upon  him,  he 
wouldtafco  the  lot  to  deprive  Sir  Jiobert  Peel  of  life." 
The  teller  of  this  injudicious  anecdote  added,  that  "  he 
felt  convinced  that  no-  sunn  attempt  ought  to  be. made 
under  any  pretenoe  whatever;  but  he- was  persuaded  of 
this,  that  when-  Sir  Kobert  Peel  went  to  his  grave,  there 
would  be  but  few  to  shed  ono .tear  over  it."  The-speaker 
was  a  minister  of  -  the  Gospel,  -and- there  oould  be 
doubt  that  ha  intended  his  anecdote  only  at 
tiou  of  the  frenzy:  to  which  some  persona  had  been 
wrought  by  the  polities!  cirouiafttaucea  of  the  time;  but 
the  Suit  circulated  by. the  groat  Tory  organs,  together 
with  -all  the  roost  viohwt- and  excited  passages  which 
could  be  found  in  the  innumerable  speeches  delivered  at 
League  meetings,--  and  in  the  pamphlets  and  other 
publications  of  thai  body,  teuded.  to  create  a  vague  hoi 
of  tho  Leaguers  in  the  minds  of  that  la)  go  class  who  read 
only  writers  on  that  side -which  accords  with  their  own 
views.  The  terrible  Manchester  men,  with  their  big  and 
little  loaf,  their  Anti-Brsad-Tax  Journal, -their  horrible 
anecdotes  of.  starvation,  their  publio  burnings  of  corn- 
bills  .  and  effigies  of-  unpopular  Ministers,  haunted  their 
dreams.  The  Minister'  himself  was  probably  not  alto- 
gether free  aom  this  antipathy  tewesds  the  Auti-Cora- 


Law  agitators,  and  on  several  occasions  had  replied  to 
Mr.  Cobden  in  Parliament  in.  a  tone  and  manner  which 
savoured  of  the  bitterness  of  his  party  towards  them. 

When  the  rumours  of  Mr.  Drummond  having  been 
mistaken  for  Sir  Eobert  Foal  were  spread  abroad,  it  was 
impossible  for  ssalous  Conaervatives  to  forget  these 
things.  If  the-asssssin  M'tfaughten  was  mad,  he  was 
certainly  -mad  about  politics;  one  of  the  first  utterances 
of  his  insane  ravings,  when  cap  hired  having  been  directed 
against  the  Tories  of  Glasgow.  Onewitneas,  indeed,  swore 
that  on  his  being  asked  if  he  knew  the  gentleman  shot  at, 
M'Naughten  replied,  "It  is  Sir  -Robert  Peel,  is  it  not  ?" 
The  Minkter'a  life  was  not  considered  safe,  and  for  some 
thus  two  policemen  in  plain  olothes  fallowed  him  about 
in  the  street -wherever  he  wont.  In-  the  debate  on  the 
distress  of  thecouutry  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord 
Beaumont  had  said,  "It  was  impossible  to  disguise  from 
oneself!  the  rapid  growth  of  that  monstrous  giant  which 
had  risen  up  in  the  form  of  the  An  ti- Corn-Law  League;'' 
aBfl  added  thai,  "  AUhgnsjb  Mnuateas  atight  flesniaa  the 
absuid.proclamaaonBof  that  body,  they  would  bo  auaroely 
discharging  their  duty,  unless  they  checked  ite  onward 
career,  and  -  crushed  in  the  shell  the  dragon  which 
threatened  to  blight  their  fields.  He  knew  net,"  he 
said,  "if  seme  of  itcaota  were  not  illegal,  as  some  of  its 
circulars  were  blasphemous."  Laid  Brougham  sallowed 
in  tonus  of similar  reprobation,  and  added:  "If -anything 
oould  retard  the  progress  of  their  doctrines,  if  anything 
could  raise  obstacles  to-  the  course  of  improvement  in  the 
laws  respecting  provisions,  and  the  general  laws  which 
they -most  justly  oppose,  it  would  be  the  exaggerated 
statements  and  violence  of  some  of  those  couneoted  with 
their  body.  I  cannot  discharge  my  duty  to  your 
lordships,  and  to  my  own  conscience,  if  I  do  not  expose 
the  utter  abhorrence  and  disgust  with  which  I  have  anted 
some  men. — men  clothed-  with  sacred  functions,  though  I 
trust  unconnected  with  the  League — who  have-  actually  in 
this  very  metropolis  of  a  British  and  a  Christian  com- 
munity, and  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth,  century  of  the 
Gospel  of  grace  and  peace,  not  scrupled  to  utter  words  to 
which  I  will  not  at  present  for  obvious  reasons  mere  par- 
ticularly allude ;  but  which.  I  abhor,  detest,  and  scorn,  as 
being  calculated  to  produce  fatal  effects — I  will  not  say 
they  have  produced  them,  but  calculated  to  produce  the 
taking  away  of  innocent  life.  My  lords,  your  lordshipeaw 
aware  that  I  refer  to  a  trial  which  is  pending,  and  they 
who-have  used  these  expressions  will,  I  hope  and  trust, 
be  oallad  on  for  an  explanation  in  the  course  of  its 
proceedings ;  and  it.  is  only  because  of  the  pendancy  of 
the  trial  that  I  abstain  from  more. specially  referring  to 
I  those  reverend  gentlemen's  observations."  No  one  mis- 
,  took  tho  purport  of  this,  or  doubted  that  it  meant  that 
M'Naughten' a  attempt  was  connected  with  the  ill-judged 
language  of  some  of  the  speakers  at  the  League  meetings. 
On  the  17th  of  February,  tho  fifth  night  of  the  debate 
on  the  same  subject  in  the-Ocmmana,  Mr.  Cobden  rose 
to  spoakr  and  in  the  course  of  his.  address,  alluded  to  an 
attempt  m«»^?  to  identify  the  members  of  the  Anti-Com- 
TjHgTjpLMnnpifoftTwrat  «diorn,  a  Tuost  riflTrihlfrfaafia*^- 
tinnwhiflh  hid  lately  gaoocred;  hnLinthtinniwlnainnof 
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bis  speech,  he  said,  "  I  tell  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man ( Sir  Robert  Feel)  that  I,  for  one,  care  nothing  for 
Whigs  or  Tories.  I  have  said  Hist  I  never-  will  help  to 
bring  back  the  Whigs,  but  I  tell  him  that  titer  whole 
rtspontibility  of  the  lamentable  and  dangerous  state  of 
the  country  rests  with  him.  It  OLbecomns  him  to  throw 
that  responsibility  on  any  one  on  this  side.  I  aay  there 
never  has  been  violence,  tumult,  or  contusion,  except  at 
periods  when  thore  has  been  an  excessive  want  of  employ- 
ment, and  a  scarcity  of  the  necessaries  of  life."  No 
outcry  at  these  words,  even  among- the  Ministerial  party, 
evinced  that  the  House  regarded  them  as  overstepping 
the  proper  limits  of  debate.  Load  cries  for  Mr.  BankeSj 
the  Dorsetshire  landowner,  who  had  been  attacked  in 
Mr.  Cobden's  speech,  were  tfco  only  party  sounds  uttered, 
hut  the  Prime  Minister  was  immediately  seen  to  rise.  It 
has  been  stated  that  he  waa  "  ill  and  harassed  with 
public  anxieties."  He  waa  oertainly  deeply  moved  by 
the  loss  of  his  valued  and  confidential  friend  Mr. 
Drommond.  Tlw  countenance,  it  is  said,  indicated  ex- 
treme agitation,  while  by  gesticulations,  and  violently 
striking  an  empty  box  before  him,  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  ear  of  the  House.  It  was  then  that  his 
audience  perceived  that  the  Minister  regarded  Mr. 
Cobden  as  pointing  him  out  for  the  hand  of  the  assassin. 
Sir  Bobert  Peel  began  by  saying,  "  Sir,  the  honourable 
gentleman  has  stated  here  very  emphatically,  what  he 
has  more  than  once  stated  at  the  Conferences  of  the 
An  ti- Co  en-Law  League,  that  he  holds  me  mdmditally 
rtaporuible  for  the  distress  and  suffering  of  the  country ; 
that  he  holds  me  personally  responsible."  This  was  pro- 
nounced with  great  solemnity  of  manner,  and  at  the  word 
"individually"  the  Premier  was  interrupted  by  aloud 
cheer  from  the  Ministerial  benches  of  a  very  peculiar  and 
emphatic  kind.  It  lasted  a  considerable  time,  and  while 
it  continued,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  the  House 
presented  an  appearance  of  extreme  excitement,  the 
members  in  the  gallery  standing  up,  and  many  of  those 
below  whispering  eagerly  to  each  other.  Sir  Bobert 
then  continued,  "  Be  the  consequences  of  those  insinua- 
tions what  they  may,  never  will  I  be  influenced  by 

menaces  to  adopt  a  course  which  I  consider- "     But 

the  rest  of  the  sentence  waa  lost  in  renewed  shouts  from 
the  Ministerial  benches. 

Mr.  Cobden  immediately  rose  and  said,  "I  did  not 
say  that  I  bold  the  right  honourable  gentleman  ptr- 
tonaUy  responsible ; "  but  he  was  interrupted  by 
shouts  from  the  Ministerial  benches  of,  "  You  did,  you 
did!"  mingled  with  cries  of  "Order!"  and  "Chair!" 
The  farther  remark  from  Mr.  Oobden,  "  I  have  said  that 
I  hold  the  right  honourable  gentleman  responsible  by 
Virtue  of  his  office,  as  the  whole  context  of  what  I  said 
o  explain,"  brought  renewed  shouts  from 
e  quarter  of  "No,  no,"  accompanied  by  great 
n.  When  Bit  Bobert,  says  a  newspaper  of-  the 
"**y>  gave  the  signal  for  this  new  light,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  the  sense  so  obtained  burst  forth  with  b.  *^-ntio 
Tell,  which  would  batter  have  befitted  a  co^  **^  -* 
ravages  who  first  saw  and  scented  their  victim.  .  -  r, 

^mveanddigniu^aasemblyinsult^byMmdn^*  t^*°e4 


deserving  of  condemnation.  Sir  Bobert  subsequently 
so  far  recovered  from  his  excitement  as  to  say-,  "  I  will 
not  overstate  anything.  Therefore  I  will  not  say  I 
am  certain-  the  honourable  gentleman  used  the  word 
'  personally; '  "  but  the  debate  created  a  painful  im- 
pression, which  waa  increased  by  an  article  in  the 
Timv  of  the  following  day,  deliberately  attempting  to 
connect  Mr.  Cobden  with  the  doctrine  of  assassination. 
The  friends  of  the  Anti-  Corn-Law  movement,  however, 
immediately  held  meetings  throughout  the  country 
at  which  they  expressed  their  indignation  at  the  attempt 
to  fix  a  eaiumny  upon  the  man,  whose  arguments  in 
favour  of  free  trade  in  food  wen  unanswered  and  un- 
answerable. • 

Mr.  Tilliers'  motion  wo*  again  brought  forward  on 

the  9th  of  May.    The  debate  lasted  for  five  nights,  and 

a  division  which,  though  it  showed  a  majority 

of  238  against  inquiry,  was  eneoaraging  as .  evidenmng- 

ireaae  in  the  number  of  the  free  traders.    The 

[ty    numbered    125.     The     debate    was    chiefly 

remarkable  for  the  violence  of-  the  monopolist  party. 

Sir  Bobert  Peel  said  that  the  subject  was  exhausted, 

and  nothing  new  could  be  adduced,     "  The  motion  of 

Mr.  VUliers  was  fairly  stated  and  proposed — there  was 

subterfuge  involved  in  it.      But  he  thought  that ,  the 

principle  must  be  applied  generally  and  universally  to 

every  article  on  which  a  duty  was  levied.    They  could 

stand  on  the  single  article  of  corn.     By  the  adoption 

of  the  motion,  they  would  sound  the  knell  of  proteotion , 

and    they  must  immediately  proceed    to    apply    the 

principle  to  practice.     This  would  at  once  upset  the 

eommerciiil  arrangements  of  the  last  year.     The  whole 

of  our  colonial  system   must  be  swept  away   without 

favour  and  without  consideration." 

.temporary  writer  describes  the  uproar  which  took 
place  on  this  occasion  as  exceeding  anything  that  had 
been  witnessed  since  the  night  of  the- memorable  division 
the  Corn  Bill.  "When  the  tempest  was  at  its  height, 
the  leaden,  Sir  B,  Peel  and  Lord  J.  Russell,  left  the 
house,  and  thus  freed  from  all  restraint,  the  belligerents 
became  fiercer  than  ever.  The  blood  of  both  parties  was 
fairly  up;  for  nearly  two  hours  declamation  roared  while 
reason  slept ;  and  during  the  vociferous  display,  the 
voice  of  the  Speaker  was  little  more  regarded  than  a 
whisper  amidst »  storm."  The- minority,  it  is  said,  were 
aware  that  the  remaining  epeeeheo,  even  if  delivered, 
oould  not  be  reported;  and  for  that  and  other  reasons, 
we  in  their  resolves  SO  resolute,  that  although  outvoted 
some  divisions,  the  question  was  just tarofta  re-moved 
and  seconded.  At  length.  Mr.  Boas-told  Lord  Dungawnnn, 
that  if  he  wore  contented  to  mi  till  eight  o' clock,  be  him- 
self, and  those  who  acted  with-him,  would  willktgly  sit 
till  nine;  andit wosatthisetege-tbatSirChai'le&iiapier 
slyly  suggested  that  they  should  divide  tifentBelveft  into 
three  watches,  after  the  fashion  of  a  strip's  crew.  This 
arrangement  would  afford  ease-  to-  all,  excepting  the 
Speaker,  to  whom  he  waa  sorry  he  oould  not  afford  the 
slightest  relief.  Worn  out  at  length  by  the  violence  of 
their  -exertions,  and  despairing  of  victory,  the  majority 
yielded.     On  the  whole,  says  this  writer,  the  scene  was 
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one  of  the  most  absurd,  uproarious,  and  degrading  to 
the  dignity  of  the  House  that  ever  yet  took  place  in 
Parliament  * 

To  the  Anti-Corn-Law  Leaguers  there  was  at  least 
lie  consolation  of  finding  that  scarcely  a  speech  was 
delivered  by  the  Prime  Minister  which  did  not  contain 
some  distinct  recognition  of  the  great  principles  of 
political  economy,  showing  how  completely  he  had,  in 
reality,  embraced  those  doctrines.  On  one  occasion 
he  remarked,  "We  have  reserved  many  articles  from 
immediate  redaction,  in  the  hope  that  ere  long  we  may 
attain  that  which  we  consider  just  and  beneficial  to  all 
— namely,  increased  facilities  for  our  exports  in  return, 
At  the  same  time,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  it  it  for  our 
interat  to  buy  cheap,  whether  other  countries  will  buy  cheap 
or  no. '  We  have  a  right  to  exhaust  all  means  to  induce 
them  to  do  justice;  but  if  they  persevere  in  refusing,  the 
penalty  is  on  as,  if  we  do  not  buy  in  the  cheapest 
market." 

Several  of  the  most  conspicuous  followers  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  also  in  their  speeches  recognised  the  abstract  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade  in  a  way  which  was  ominous  for  the 
continuance  of  the  landlords'  monopoly.  Among  the 
most  interesting  instances  of  this  was  that  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  the  young  statesman  who  was  destined  after- 
wards to  play  so  great  a  part  in  carrying  forward  the 
reforms  of  his  chief. 

The  Minister  still  claimed  the  character  of  the  land- 
owner's friend;  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  out  of 
608  members,  125  was  the  utmost  number  that  could 
be  considered  as  free  traders.  But  the  progress  of  the 
League  agitation  this  year  was  immense.  Five  years 
had  elapsed  since  the  Anti-Corn -Law  Association  in 
Manchester  had  put  forth  its  humble  appeal  for  five- 
shilling  subscriptions,  and  now  in  one  single  year 
£50,000  had  been  given  for  the  objects  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  it  was  resolved  to  raise  a  further  fund  of 
£100,000.  Mr.  Bright  had  been  returned  for  Durham 
in  July,  and  already  his  manly  and  touching  appeals 
for  justice  for  the  people  had  struck  the  ear  of  the 
House.  Like  his  fellow-labourers,  Mr.  Cobden,  Colonel 
Thompson,  Mr.  George  Wilson,  and  others,  he  had  been 
busy  in  all  parts  of  England,  addressing  audiences  some- 
times of  10,000  persons.  The  League  speakers  had  also 
visited  Scotland,  and  had  been  everywhere  received 
enthusiastically.  The  great  Free  Trade  Hall  in  Man- 
chester was  finished,  and  had  been  the  scene  of  numerous 
gatherings  and  free  trade  banquets,  at  which  7,000  or 
8,000  persons  had  sat  sometimes  down  together.  The 
metropolis,  however,  was  still  behind  the  great  provincial 
cities  in  supporting  the  movement;  and  the  League, 
therefore,  resolved  on  holding  a  series  of  great  meetings 
in  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  which  was  engaged  for  one 
night  a  week  during  Lent  The  first  of  these  important 
meetings  was  held  on  the  15th  of  March,  and  was 
attended  by  so  large  a  number  of  persons  that  the  pit, 
boxes,  and  even  the  higher  gallery  were  filled  imme- 
diately upon  the  opening  of  the  doors.    The  succeeding 
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■ro  no  less  crowded  and  enthusiastic. 
Attempts  were  made  to  obstruct  these  meetings,  but 
without  success.  The  use  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  had 
soon  to  be  relinquished,  the  Earl  of  Glengall  and  the 
committee  of  shareholders  having  prohibited  Mr. 
Macready,  the  lessee,  from  letting  it  for  political 
purposes.  The  League  were,  in  like  manner,  refused 
admittance  to  Exeter  Hall ;  but  they  were  soon  enabled 
to  obtain  the  use  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  where  they 
quickly  prepared  for  a  series  of  great  meetings,  which 
proved  to  bo  no  less  crowded  and  enthusiastic  Their 
proceedings,  with  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr. 
Bright,  Mr.  Milnor  Gibson,  Mr.  Wilson,  Colonel 
Thompson,  and  the  other  most  important  members  of 
the  League,  were  reported  at  great  length  in  all  the  daily 
papers.  A  foreign  traveller,  Mr.  J.  G.  Kohl,  who  visited 
England  about  this  period,  and  was  present  at  many  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  League,  givee,  in  his  work  entitled 
"  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England,"  an  interesting 
account  of  the  movement,  as  it  appeared  to  an  enlight- 
ened observer,  who  had  been  brought  up  amidst  the 
torpid  political  life  and  restricted  liberty  of  a  Continental 
state.  "I  could  not  help,"  he  Bays,  "  asking  myself 
whether  in  Germany  men  who  attacked  with  such 
talent  and  energy  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  state, 
would  not  have  been  long  ago  shut  up  in  some  gloomy 
prison  as  conspirators  and  traitors,  instead  of  being  per- 
mitted to  carry  on  their  operations  thus  freely  and  boldly 
in  the  broad  light  of  day;  and,  secondly,  whether  in 
Germany  such  men  would  ever  have  ventured  to  admit 
a  stranger  into  all  their  secrets  with  such  frank  and  open 
cordiality.  I  was  astonished  to  observe  how  the  Leaguers, 
all  private  persons,  mostly  merchants,  manufacturers, 
and  men  of  letters,  conducted  political  business  like 
statesmen  and  ministers.  A  talent  for  public  business 
seems  an  innate  faculty  in  the  English.  Whilst  I  was 
in  the  committee-room  immense  numbers  of  letters 
were  brought  in,  opened,  read,  and  answered,  without  a 
moment's  delay.  These  letters,  pouring  in  from  ail 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  were  of  the  most  various 
contents ;  some  trivial,  some  important,  but  all  connected 
with  the  objects  of  the  party.  Some  brought  news  of  the 
movements  of  eminent  Leaguers  or  of  their  opponents, 
for  the  eye  of  the  League  is  ever  fixed  upon  the  doings 
both  of  friend  and  enemy.  Others  contained  pecuniary 
contributions  from  well-wishers  of  the  cause,  for  each  of 
whom  the  president  immediately  dictated  an  appropriate 
letter  of  thanks.  Other  letters  related  anecdotes,  show- 
ing the  progress  of  the  cause,  and  the  gradual  defection 
of  the  farmers,  the  most  resolute  supporters  of  Peel.  The 
League  has  now,  by  means  of  local  associations  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  extended  its  operations  and  in- 
fluence over  the  whole  country,  and  attained  an 
astonishing  national  importance.  Its  festivals,  Anti- 
Corn-Law  bazaars,  Anti-Corn-Law  banquets,  and  others  ' 
of  like  nature,  appear  like  great  national  anniversaries. 
Besides  the  acknowledged  members  of  the  League,  there 
are  numbers  of  important  men  who  work  with  them  and 
for  them  in  secret.  Every  person  who  contributes  £  JO 
to  the  League  fund  has  a  seat  and  a  voice  in  their 
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council.  They  have  committees  of  working  men  for  the 
moa  iJujongh  dJMWdmtioa  of  their  doctrines  among 
the  dower,  classes, and  .Mmmittecs  of  ladies  to  proonre 
the  eosopoimtion  of  women.  They  have  leofanaarsf  who 
are  perocAaaiiy  tiamsing  the  country  to  ran1  tug  am 
of  agitation  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  These  leoturera 
often-  hold  conferences  Bad  disputations  with  lecturers  of 
the  opposite  party,  and  not  n  n  fi-ogncntly  drive  them  in 
disgrace  from  the  field.  It  is  also  the  business  of  the 
travelling  lecturers  to  keep  a  vigilant  watch  on  every 
movement  of  the  enemy,  and  acquaint  the  League  with 
every  circumstance  likely  to  affix*  its  interests.  The 
Leaguers  write  direct  letters  to  the  Queen,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  and  other  distinguished 
people,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  the  foreign  ambassadors, 
they  seed  copies  of  those  journals  containing  the  moat 
faithful  aaeounts  of  their  proceedings.  Sometimes  they 
send  personal  deputations  to  distinguished  opponents,  in 
order  to  tell  them  disagreeable  truths  to  their  races. 
Nor  do  the  Leaguers  neglect  the  potent  instrumentality 
of  that  hundred-armed  Briareus,  the  Press.  Not  only  do 
they  spread  their  opinions  through  the  medium,  of  those 
journals  favourable  to  them;  ttiey  issue  many  periodicals 
of  their  own,  which  are  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  League.  These  contain,  of  course,  fall 
reports  of  all  meetings,  proceedings,  and  lectures  against 
the  corn  laws ;  extracts  from  Anti-Corn-Law  publica- 
tions repeating  for  the  thousandth  time  that  monopoly  is 
contrary  to  the  order  of  Nature,  and  that  the  League 
seeks  only  to  restore  the  just  order  of  Providence; 
original  articles  headed,  '  Signs  of  the  Times,'  '  Anti- 
Corn-Law  Agitation  in  London,'  'Progress  of  the  Good 
Work,'  &c.  &c  ■  and  last,  not  least,  poems  entitled, 
'  Lays  of  the  League,'  advocating  in  various  ways  the 
cause  of  free  trade,  and  satirising  their  opponents 
generally  with  more  lengthiness  than  wit.  Nor  does  the 
Anti-Corn-Law  party  omit  to  avail  itself  of  the  agency 
of  those  cheap  little  pamphlets,  called  '  Tracts,'  which 
are  such  favourite  party  weapons  in  England.  With 
these  tiny  dissertations,  seldom  costing  more  than  two- 
pence or  threepence,  and  generally  written  by  some 
well-known  Anti-Cam-Law  leader,  such  as  Cobden  and 
Sturge,  the  League  are  perpetually  attacking  the  public, 
ae  with  a  bombaidment  of  small  shot.  I  saw  three  or 
four  dozen  of  such  publications  announced  at  the  same 
time  by  one  bookseller,  Mr.  Oadsby.  Still  tinier  weapons, 
however,  are  the  Anti-  Corn  -Law  wafers,  consisting  of 
short  mottoes,  couplets,  and  aphorisms  of  every  class, 
grave  and  gay,  serious  and  satirical,  witty  and  unmean- 
ing; but  all  bearing  on  the  one  paint  of  monopoly 
and  free  trade.  These  are  sometimes  taken  from  the 
Bible,  sometimes  from  the  works,  of  celebrated  writers 
and  orators,  sometimes  from  speeches  and  publications 
of  the  Leaguers  themselves,  and  sometimes  are  produced 
by  the  inventive  ingenuity  of  the  editor.  Kghtoan 
sheets  .of  these  wafers  are  sold  in  a  pretty  cover  for 
one  artuluig,  and  each  sheet  contains  forty  mottoes. 
Astonishing,  indeed,  is  the  profuse  expenditure  of  labour, 
ingenuity,  wit,  and  talent,  and  likewise  of  etapidity, 
folly,  and  dulness,  with  which,  in  this  wonderful  Eng- 
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land,  the  smaUest  party  operations  are  carried  on!  Even 
in  children's  books  do  both  the  Leaguers  and  Anti- 
Leagnexa  carry  on  their  warfare,  thus  early  sowing  the 
seeds  of  party  spirit  in  the  minds  of  future  generations. 
All  the  publications  of  the  League  aar  not  only  written, 
but  printed,  bound,  and  published  at  the.  Tewcne  Booms 
in  Market  Street,  Manchester.  I  wont  through  the 
various  rooms  when  these  operations  were  carried  on  r 
until  I  came  at  last  to  the  great  Leegan  Depot,  where 
books,  pamphlets,  letters,  newspapers,  speeches,  reports, 
tracts,  and  wafers,  wereallpiledinneaipaaBsta-ef  every 
possible  sise  end  appearance,  like  tho  pssksts  of  Darning 
and  calico  in  the  great  warehouses  of  Hsbbbmbbsb." 

The  conclusion  of  thn  retnarkeef  this  shrorwd  observer 
are  equally  interesting,  aa  showing  how  little,  with  all 
this  gigantic  movement,  the  task  of  the  Leagtpa  appeared 
near  completion  ;  and  how  rar  were  the  most,  sanguine 
observers  from  anticipating  the  events  of -the  next  three 
years.  "I  cannot,"  Mr.  Kohl  continnea,  "join  the 
sanguine  expectations  of  the  Leaguers,  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  will  be  the  last  Unghah  minister  who  will  venture 
to  uphold  monopoly.  It  is  well-known  haw  long  such 
struggles  generally  last,  and  how  very  freqanssly,  when 
the  longed-for  prize  appeals  on  the  point,  of  being 
attained,  it  is  suddenly  snatched  away  franr  that  oft- 
deluded  Tantalas,  the  people.  The  invaiiafi>  aim  of 
the  Leaguers  is  the  abolition  of  the  com  laws*  but  they 
do  not  propose  to  stop  at  the  attainment  <rf  this  object. 
They  will  then  turn  the  same  weapons  which  brought 
down  the  corn  laws  against  all  other  trade  monopolies 
and  Custom  House  regulations,  first  i 
then  in  other  oonntriee,  until  at  length  all  c 
restrictions  between  different  nations  shall  bo  totally 
done  away  with,  and  trade  rejoice  in  the  golden  sonahhie 
of  freedom  all  over  tost  world.  A  tempting  object,  but 
alas  I  a  long  and  doubtful  road." 

In  the  report  prepared  by  the  League,  it  was  stated 
that  during  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  year  there 
were  employed  in  the  printing,  and  making  up  of  the 
electoral  packets  of  tracts,  upwards  of  300  persona,  while 
more  than  600  other  persons  were  employed  iu distribut- 
ing them  from  house  to  house  among  the  constituencies. 
To  the  Parliamentary  electors  alone  of  England  and  Scot- 
land there  had  been  distributed  in  this  Banner,  of  tracts 
and  stamped  publications,  five  m^W«n«.  Besides  these, 
there  had  been  a  large  general  distribution  aaaeng  the 
working  classes  and  others,  who  are  not  nls  state;,  to  the 
number  of  3,600,000.  In  addition,  4*1,000  bants  had 
been  stitched  up  with  the  monthly  men,— in  m  and  other 
periodicals,  thus  making  altogether  the  whole  number 
of  tracts  and  stamped  publications  issnad'ky.  tiiavcouiicil 
daring  the  year  to  amount  to  a^» jbsb  «t  masen  Millions, 
or  in  weight  more  than  ._     . .     .. 

tion  had  been  made  in  twenty-foii 
about  237,000  electors,  and  in  167  barosrghs,  containing 
299,320  electors,  mating  in  boroughs-  and  counties 
toguther  the  whole  number  of  electees  suaosied  496,228. 
The  labours  of  the  lecturers  employed  during  the  year 
had  been  spread  over  fifty-nine  counties  in  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotland,  and  they  had  delivered  about  650 
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lectures  during  the  year.  A  largo  cumber  of  meetings 
had  been  held  during  toe  yoar  in  the  cities  and  boroughs, 
which  had  be  on.  attended  by  deputations  of  members  of 
the  council,  exclusive  of  the  metropolis.  One  hundred 
and  forty  towns  had  been  th.ua  nailed,  many  of  them 
twice  and  three  times;  and  the  report  further  stated  that 
such  had  been  the  feeling  existing  in.  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  that  there  was  scarcely  a  town  which  had  not 
urged  its  claim  to  be  visited  by  a  deputation  from  the 
council  of  tho  League. 

The  Covent  Garden  meeting,  became  thenceforth  an 
annual  feature  in  the  political  events  of  the  metropolis, 
and  the  effects  of  this  movement  in  the  chief  arty  of  the 
kingdom  were  seen  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Pattison,  the 
free  trade  candidate,  for  the  city  of  London.  Another 
sign  of  the  times  was.the  accession  to  (he  ranks  of 
Anti-Corn-Law  League  of  Mr.  SamueUones  Loyd,  the 
wealthy  banker,  a  conspicuous  City  man,  and  a  great 
authority  on  financial  matters.  This  gentleman  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  council  of  the  League  in  October,  1844, 
in  which,  after  montionjtig  his  reluctance  tojoinapublic 
body,  for  whose  acts  he  could  not  be  responsible,  he  said, 
"  The  time  is  now  arrived  when  this  must  be  overruled 
by  other  considerations  of  overwhelming  importance. 
The  great  question  of  free  trade  is  now  airly  at  issue, 
and  tho  bold,  manly,  and  effectual  efforts  which  have 
been  made  by  the  League  in  its  support  command  at 
once  my  admiration  and  my  concurrence,"  Still 
remarkable  was  the  progress  of  the  League  in  its  scheme 
of  converting  the  agriculturists  themselves  to  their 
views.  The  truths  which  they  had  always  maintained — 
that  the  tenant  tanner  had  no  real  interest  in  maintain- 
ing the  corn  laws,  the  agricultural  labourer,  if  possible, 
lees,  and  that  even  the  landed  proprietor,  on  a  far-seeing 
view  of  his  interest,  would  be  on  the  same  side  as  them- 
selves— wsre  based  upon  arguments  easily  understood 
by  calm  reesooers,  and  were  even  beginning  to  make 
way  -with  these  classes  themselves.  Not  a  few  great 
landowners  and  noblemen  had  openly  classed  themselves 
among  their  supporters.  Foremost  among  these  was 
Earl  Fitzwilliam,  who  was  one  of  the  most  effective 
speakers  at  Anti-Corn-Law  meetings  by  the  side  of  Mr. 
Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright  The  Marquis  of  Westminster, 
in  sending  a  donation  of  £500  to  the  League  fund  on 
New  Year's  day,  1844,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  i-MJTmftr^ 
beginning — 

"  Sm, — Having  on  a  former  occasion  expressed  to 
you  my  anxious  wishes  for  your  success  in  the  arduous 
contest  with  monopoly  in  which  you  are  engaged,  I 
cannot  infuse  myself  the  pleasure  of  Mografaila^g  you 
upon  the  rapid  progress  you  have  since  made  in  the 
struggle  with  that  formidable  adversary.  As  you  have 
found  your  foe  to  be  daring  and  resolute,  so  have  your 
energies  increased  in  a  wonderful  manner;,  and,  in  spite 
of  opposition,  you  have  carried  the  war  -most  effectually 
into  the  enemy's  strongholds.  With  such  vigorous  and 
sustained  efforts,,  tho  victory  most  be  yours ;  and  my 
hopes  of  ultimate  triumph,  and  that  .at  no  very 
distant  date,    therefore,    moon    exceed   my  fears   of 


Among  the  noblemen  openly  supporting  their 
cause  -were  Lord  Kinnaird,  Earl  Ducie,  tho  .Earl  of 
.Radnor,  Lord  Morpeth,  and  Earl  Spenoer. 

In  contrast  to  these  mots,  one  nobleman,  as  stated  in 
the  League  newspaper,  tunned  the  poor  labourers  on  his 
estate  to  work  on  the  roads,- as  a  punishment  for  having 
admitted  one  of  the  Leaguo  "writers  into  their  miserable 
hovels,  and  answered  some  of  bis  questions  about  their 
condition,  which  was  but  too  manifest  in  their  ragged 
clothing,  their  fumitureless  rooms,  .and  their  unthatched 
roofs  which  let  in  the  rain. 

But  the  League  did  more  than  attempt  to  convert  the 
country  party.  They  determined  to  create  a  country 
party  of  their  own.  They  had  already  taken  up  tho 
registration  of  voterBin  the  boroughs,  from  which  they 
proceeded,  with  that  practical  common  sense  which  had 
distinguished  nearly  all  their  movements,  to  inquire 
into  the  position  of  the  country  constituencies,  where 
hitherto  the  landowners  had  held  undisputed  sway. 
The  nphsmsi  which  resulted  from  this  incursion  into  the 
dominions  of  Hi&  enemy  was  developed  by  Mr.  Cobden 
at  a  meeting  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester,  on  the 
24th  of  October,  1844.  The  Chandos  clause  in  the 
Eoform  Act,  giving  the  tenant-farmers  votes  for  county 
members,  had  so  strengthened  the  landlords'  influence 
in  the  county  that  opposition  at  most  of  the  county  elec- 
tions was  hopeless.  But  Mr.  Cobden  showed  his  hearers 
that  the  counties  were  really  more  vulnerable  than  the 
small  pocket  boroughs.  In  many  of  these  there  was  no 
from  year  to  year  in  the  number  of  voters— no 
extension  of  houses.  The  whole  property  belonged  to 
a  neighbouring  noble,  and  as  Mr.  Cobden  said,  "You 
could  no  more  touch  the  votes  which  he  held  through 
the  property  than  you  could  touch  the  balance  in  his 
banker's  hands."  But  the  county  constituency  might 
be  increased  indefinitely,  for  there  it  required  but  a 
freehold  property  of  the  value  of  forty  shillings  a  year 

give  a  man  a  vote.  This  sum  had  been  adopted 
from  an  ancient  regulation,  when  money  was  of  far 
greater  value,  and  land  of  far  less  money  worth  than 
it  was  then;  but  the  forty-BhiDing  qualification  ex- 
isted,  and  was    a  powerful  engine  for  the   creation 

voters.  Up  to  that  time  it  had  had  but  little 
affect.  The  laws  of  England,  but  more  especially  the 
habits  and  prejudices  of  landowners,  have  always  kept 
the  land  of  the  county  in  so  few  hands  as  to  present  an 
extraordinary  contrast  with  the  condition  of  things  in 
all  other  nationi  of  Europe.  The  danger  of  the  forty- 
shilling  clause  to  aristocratic  influence  in  the  county 
not  perceived,  simply  because  forty-shilling  free- 
holders were  rare.  But  there  was  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  rare.  The  passion  for  possessirig  freehold 
land  is  widely  spread,  .and  a  few  facilities  offered  for 
purchasing  it  would  soon  create  a  large  number  of  small 
holders. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  had  hitherto 
been  the  great  cost  of  transferring  land.  Owing  to  the 
complicated  laws  of  real  property,  the  land,  unlike 
other  articles,  could  only  ■  be  bought  and  sold  after 
».the  owner's  title,    which 
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'necessitated  au  historical  account  of  the  ownership 
extending  back  over  many  years.  This  was  extremely 
costly;  bat  without  it,  no  man  could  be  secure  from 
being  ousted  from  his  purchase  after  be  bad  duly  paid 
his  money.  Deeds  of  transfer,  too,  with  their  lengthy 
legal  phraseology  and  Government  stamps,  ware  ex- 
tremely expensive,  and  such  charges  could  not  be  sus- 
tained upon  a  small  purchase.  All  this,  however,  the 
League  could  easily  obviate.  They  could  buy  land  in 
the  lump,  register  its  title  once  for  all,  and  part  it  into 
small  pieces  for  small  buyers.  "  It  is  the  custom,"  said 
Mr,  Cobden  in  explaining  bis  scheme,  "for  many  to 
put  their  savings  into  the  savings  banks.  I  believe 
there  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  millions  or  more  so 
deposited.  I  would  not  say  a  word  to  lessen  the  con- 
fidence in  that  security ;  but  I  say  there  is  no  investment 
so  secure  as  the  freehold  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  the  only 
investment  that  gives  a  vote  along  with  the  property. 
We  come  then  to  this.  It  costs  a  man  nothing  to  hare  a 
vote  for  the  county.  He  buys  his  property ;  sixty  pounds 
for  a  cottage  is  given— thirty  or  forty  pounds  in  many  of 
the  neighbouring  towns  will  do  it.  He  has  then  the 
property  to  sell  when  he  wants  it,  and  he  has  his  vote 
into  the  bargain.  Sometimes  a  parent  wishing  to  teach 
a  son  to  be  economical  and  saving,  gives  him  a  set  of 
nest-eggs  in  a  savings  bank ;  I  say  to  such  a  parent, 
Make  your  son,  at  twenty-one,  a  freeholder.  It  is  an 
act  of  duty,  for  you  make  him  tboroby  an  independent 
freeman,  and  put  it  in  bis  power  to  defend  himself  and 
bis  children  from  political  oppression;  and  you  make 
that  man  with  £60  an  equal  in  the  polling-booth  to 
Mr.  Scarisbrick,  with  his  eleven  miles  in  extent  of 
territory,  or  to  Mr.  Egerton.  This,"  remarked  Mr. 
Cobden,  "  must  be  done,"  and  it  was  done.  The 
Conservative  party  sneered  at  the  Manchester  men's 
proposition  of  serving  land  over  a  counter,  like 
calico,  by  the  yard ;  bat  the  movement  soon  began  to 
tell  upon  elections,  and  to  alarm  the  great  landed  pro- 
prietors. They  had  been  long  engaged  in  multiplying 
voters  on  their  estates,  under  the  Cbandos  clause, 
making  their  fanners  take  their  sons,  brothers,  and 
nephews  to  the  register — making  them  qualify  as  many 
as  the  rent  of  the  land  would  cover  ever  since  the  Reform 
BuL  The  means,  therefore,  could  not  be  complained  of. 
The  law  of  the  land  had  placed  the  possession  of  the 
county  franchise  within  the  reach  of  all  working  men 
earning  good  wages,  or  wilting  to  practise  a  little  self- 
denial,  and  they  could  hardly  be  blamed  for  seeking  to 
have  a  voice  in  the  election  of  their  representatives  by 
means  so  legitimate.  That  movement  has  continued  to 
the  present  time,  and  has  resulted  in  benefits  to  the 
people  far  beyond  the  mere  vote  which  the  land  confers. 
Nor  have  the  old  opponents  of  the  free  traders  been  able 
to  devise  any  means  of  counteracting  it  other  than  that 
of  imitating  their  policy.  We  have  long  bad  ' '  Conserva- 
tive" as  well  as  "  Liberal "  freehold  land  societies ;  but 
it  is  manifest  that  the  former,  instead  of  counteracting, 
most  really  in  the  end  serve  the  same  purpose  as  the 
original  schemes.  The  prejudices  of  primogeniture,  of 
Toryism  generally,  are  almost  inseparable  from  large 


properties.  Tory  forty-shilling  freeholders  may  be 
created  to-day;  but  aristocratic  selfishness  is  a  plant 
which  cannot  be  grown  on  strips  of  land  worth  only  £20 
each.  Sooner  or  later  the  possessor  of  the  small  parcel, 
or  bis  descendant,  or  transferee,  must  necessarily  share 
the  sympathies  of  the  humbler  class  to  which  be  belongs. 

Not  the  least  significant  effect  of  the  striking  progress 
of  the  League  was  the  appearance  of  an  article  in  the 
Timet  newspaper,  of  the  18th  of  November,  1843,  in 
which,  although  sneering,  as  was  the  wont  of  that 
journal,  at  "gregarious  collections  of  cant  and  cotton 
men,"  the  writer  announced  the  League  as  "  a  great 
fact."  "It  would  be  foolish,"  be  continued,  "nay,  rash,  to 
deny  its  importance.  It  is  a  great  fact  that  there  should 
have  been  created  in  the  homesteads  of  our  manufactures 
a  confederacy  devoted  to  the  agitation  of  one  political 
question,  persevering  at  it  year  after  year,  shrinking 
from  no  trouble,  dismayed  by  no  danger,  making  light 
of  every  obstacle.  It  demonstrates  the  hardy  strength. 
of  purpose — the  indomitable  will — by  which  Englishmen, 
working  together  for  a  great  object,  are  armed  and 
animated.  .  .  .  These  are  facts  important  and  worthy  of 
consideration.  No  moralist  can  disregard  them ;  no 
politician  can  sneer  at  them;  no  statesman  can  undervalue 
them.  He  who  collects  opinions  mutt  chronicle  them.  Ht 
who  frames  laws  must  to  some  extent  consult  them.  It 
matters  not  that  you  toll  us,  as  you  may  tell  us  with 
truth,  that  the  League  has  another  character,  and  other 
objects,  than  those  which  it  now  professes,  The  League 
may  be  a  hypocrite,  a  great  deceiver,  a  huge  Trojan 
horse  of  sedition.  Be  it  so.  But  we  answer — the  League 
exists.  We  ask,  tell  us  this:  Who  created  the  League? 
Who  found  the  ribs  and  planks  of  this  'in/andum 
monstrum  t '  Who  filled  it  with  armed  men,  and  intro- 
duced its  perilous  presence  within  the  walls  of  the 
constitution  P  We  answer,  Experience  sot  at  nought, 
advice  disregarded,  warnings  neglected.  These  brought 
the  League  into  existence — these  gave  it  power,  and 
motion,  and  vital  energy.  These  gave  it  an  easy  and 
unresisted  ingress  into  tho  very  sanctuaries  of  our 
domestic  life.  A  new  power  has  arisen  in  the  State ; 
and  maids  and  matrons  flock  to  theatres,  as  though  it 
were  but  a  new  '  translation  from,  the  French.' "  When 
such  was  the  manifestly  reluctant  view  of  the  Times, 
many  thought  that  the  triumph  of  the  League  was  now 
not  for  distant. 

The  year  1844  brought  little  progress  to  the  free  traders 
in  Parliament.  The  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
bad  been  elected  in  1841,  in  the  toeth  of  the  free  trade 
cry  raised  by  the  Whigs,  and  before  the  League  had 
made  its  power  felt  in  the  elections.  Unless  the  Minister 
were  compelled  to  dissolve  Parliament,  they  were 
irremovable  for  four  years  longer,  and  could  safely  wait 
Parliament  met  on  the  1st  of  February.  The  Queen's 
speech  congratulated  the  country  on  the  improved  condi- 
tion of  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  country,  and 
the  increased  demand  for  labour,  from  which  it  was 
easily  prognosticated  that  no  further  concessions  were 
intended  that  session.  Sir  Robert  Peel  declared  that  the 
Government  "  did  not  contemplate  and  had  never  con- 
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tomplatod  any  change  in  the-  existing  corn  laws."  At 
recent  public  meetings  influentiftl  members  of  the  Tory 
party  had  openly  threatened  the  Minister  with  expulsion, 
unless  he  maintained  those  laws  for  their  benefit— a.faet, 
which  droir  from  Mr.  Viiliers  the  remark  that  he 
regretted  that  the  Prime  Minister  had  not  "  the  spirit 
to  turn  round  "upon  these  people,  and  show,  them  their 
otter  helplessness  without  him,  their  otter  inability  to 
administer,  without  him,  the  government  upon  then- 
own  system."  Indeed,  it  began  now  to  be  assumed  by 
all  persons  favourable  to  fro©  bade,  that  the  Minister's 
opinions  were  really-  far  in  advance  of  his  own  party, 
and  that  he  needed  only  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
declare  himself  openly,  at  variance  with  their  views.  The 
great  meetings  at  Caveat  Garden  Theatre,  immediately 
before  the  opening  of  Parliament,  kept  the.  subject  before 
the  public 

On  the  Uth  of  March  the  Earl  of  Radnor  presented 
a.  petition  adopted  .at  a  great  meeting  of  inhabi- 
tants of  the.  county  of  Somerset,  which  led  to  a  long 
debate,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington earnestly  recommended  their  lordships  to 
leave  the  Corn  Law  as  it  waa,  and  to  continue  to 
maintain  the  system  which  it  waa  the  object  of  that  law 
to  carry  into  effect ;  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  declared 
that  he  was  surprised  that  any  donbt  could  exist  that 
"the  farmers  were,  almost  to  a  man,  hostile  to  the 
delusions  of  free  trade."  On  the  following  evening  Mr. 
Cobden  brought  forward  a  'motion  to  inquire  into  the 
effects  of  protective  duties  on  the  interests  of  the  tenant- 
farmers,  and  labourers  of  the  country,  promising  that 
he  would  not  bring  forward  a  single  witness  who  should 
not  be  a  tenant-farmer  or  a  landed  proprietor ;  but  the 
debate  concluded  with  a  division  which  negatived  the 
motion  by  'Mi  votes  to  133. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  a  few  nights  after  Mr.  Cobden's 
motion,  Mr.  Miles  brought  forward  a  motion  for  relief 
to  th*»  agricultural,  interest  in  the  reduction  or  remission 
of  taxation.  He  complained  that  there  had  been  an  im- 
portation of  wheat  during  the  last  thirty-two  months 
seven  or  eight  times  greater  in  amount  than  in  the 
thirty-six  months  immediately  subsequent  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  corn  law  of  1828.  The  abundance  of 
moat  in  Leadenhall,  Smithfield,  and  Newgate  markets, 
through  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle,  was  also  made 
a  subject  of  reproach  against  the  Ministry,  and  he  told 
the  House,  as  the  spokesman  of  the  agricultural  party, 
"  that  they  had  no  confidence  in  the  measures  which  tho 
Government  proposed."  They  thought  that  anything 
would  be  better  than  their  present  position.  They  saw 
that  the  tariff  which  waa  passed  three  years  ago  was  now 
going  to  be  revised  again,  and  that  the  shield  of  protec- 
tion which  was  thrown  over  soma  of  the  productions  of 
their  industry  waa  about  to  be  removed  still  further 
from  them.  Under  such  cireumatenoes  they  oonld.  not 
refrain  from  asking  themselves  what  there  was  to  )»—«ent 


rebuked  the  mutinous  and  rebellious  members  of  his 
party.  He  believed  (ho- -said)  protection  to  be  in  the 
sanwoondition  now  as  Proteatauiiim  had  been  in  1838, 
and  he,  who  honoured  genius,  -would- rather  see  the 
abolition  of  all  -protection  proposed  By  Mr.  Cobden  than 
by  any  right  honourable  gentlanuui  or  by  any  noble  lord 
either,  side,  of  the  House.  It  moght.be  -necessary, 
before  such  an  abolition  was.  accomplished,  .  for  the 
Premier  to  dissolve  the.  Parliament  for  ifae-benefit  of  the 
party  which  he  had  betrayed,  and  to  appeal  to  the 
.try,  which. nmvscsally  mistrusted  aim.  Hissotenvn 
and  deliberate  convention  waa  that  a  Conservative  Go- 
vernment, wns -an  organised  hypocrisy. 

Progress  was.  again  shown  in  a  speech  of  Lord  John 
BasseUin  the  debate  on  the  condition  of  the  people  on 
the.  28th  of  May.  Still  clinging  tohisidoa  of  a  fixed 
duty,  ho  said,  "If  1  hada,  proposition  to  make,  itv^inld 
not  be  tho  8s.  duty  which  was  proposed  in  1841."  An 
exclamation  of  "  How  much,  then  P "  from  Sir  James 
Graham  drew  forth  the  farther  remark — "  No  one,  I 
suppose,  would  propose  any  duty  that  would  be-swa  than 
and  4b.,  6b.,  or  6a.,  if  I  had  a  proposition  to  make, 
would  be  the  doty  that  I  should  propose."  The  awk- 
imalies  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  position- were  the 
frequent  subject  of  the  attacks  of  his  enemies  at  this 

ae;  but  the  country  felt  that  there  was  a  littleness 
tho  Whig  leader's  paltry  and  vacillating  style  of  deal- 
ing with  a  great  question,  beside  which,  at  least,  tho 
position  of  tho  Minister  exhibited  a  favourable  contrast. 

Mr.  Viiliers*  annual  motion,  brought  forward  on  the 
25th  of  June,  was  scarcely  more  successful  than  that  of 
Mr.  Cobden.  Lord  John  Russell  still  harped  upon  his 
fixed  idea  of  a  fixed  duty.  In  his  view  the  country  suf- 
fered not  from  the  Corn  Law,  but  only  from  the  form 
in  which  it  was  administered.  He  said  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  say  either  that  the  Corn  Low  should  be  at 
once  abolished,  or  that  the  existing  law  should  be 
maintained.  "There  wore  inherent  vices  in  the  pre- 
sent system,  which  indicated  its  premature  decay;  and 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  appealed  to  tho  last  two  years, 
he  merely  proved  that  the  present  Government,  instead 
of  being  wiser,  had  only  enjoyed  much  better  weather 
than  their  predecessors.  Would  tho  existing  Corn  Law 
stand  two  successive  bad  harvests  P  It  violated  the 
principle,   while  a  fixed  duty,   whatever 


the  com  laws  going  next?  Mr.  Disraeli  then,  in  &  >(>jn 
of  sarcasm  which  is  stated  to  have  elicited  eh_  ^_Z& 
laughter  from  the  House,  proceeded  to  ssstit 
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might  be  its  amotmt — six,  eight,  i 
enabled  the  merchant  to  make  his  calculations  with 
certainty.  But  he  apprehended  that  a  sudden  repeal  of 
the  corn  laws  would  cause  panic,  affect  the  employment 
of  capital  in  agriculture,  and  lead  to  a  greater  importa- 
tion than  was  consistent  either  with  the  profits  of  the 
importing  merchant  or  the  security  of  tho  home 
cultivator.  The  only  portion  of  the  proposition  of  tho 
Anti-Corn-Law  League-  which  had  tho  slightest  claim  to 
originality  was  the  imrnediate  abolition  ;  all  their  other 
arguments  had  been  anticipated  by  the  masters  of  tho 
e — Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  or  such  statesmen  as 
Huskiaeon  or  Lord  Granville,  who,  however, 
guarded  their  views  by  great  caution  as  to  tho  mode  of 
atthwr-sjaoompliahrno&i.     He  regretted  that  he 
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could  take  no  part  in  the  present  motion,  and  heartily 
wished  that  some  compromise  could  be  effected  which 
might  have  the  effect  of  subduing  agitation ;  "  adding, 
"  If  trade  and  commerce  nourished,  the  landed  interest 
need  not  be  afraid  of  decay.  The  better  way  would  be  to 
revise  the  whole  system  of  our  protective  duties,  instead 
of  dealing  in  perpetual  harangues  against  the  corn  laws, 
the  maintenance  of  which  was  more  desired  by  the 
farmers  than  by  the  landlords  themselves.  But  he  could 
see  no  end  to  agitation,  so  long  as  the  Government  were 
determined  to  maintain  the  existing  law." 

"While  such  was  the  feeble  policy  of  the  leader  of  that 
Whig  party  which  had  set  up  a  claim  to  a  sort  of 
monopoly  of  free  trade  principles,  it  was  no  wonder  that 
the  country  began  to  look  for  relief  to  the  Minister  who 
had  introduced  the  tariff  of  1842;  but  Sir  Robert  Feel 
as  yet  moved  too  slowly  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm  in  bis 
favour  of  the  Anti-Oorn-Law  League.  He  began  his 
remarks  with  a  paltry  joke  upon  the  recent  scene  of 
those  great  meetings  of  which  his  followers  in  their  hearts 
well  knew  the  importance.  They  bad,  he  said,  been  that 
evening  "engaged  for  the  benefit  of  the  company  which 
usually  performed  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre."  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  performance  (he  added)  the  front 
rank  of  the  Opposition  benches  had  been  deserted,  their 
usual  occupants  absent,  perhaps  from  a  lively  recollection 
of  the  assistance  given  by  the  members  of  the  Anti- 
Oorn-Law  League  the  other  night  at  "  my  benefit."  He 
then  went  on  with  the  old  vague  allusions  to  the  peculiar 
special  burdens  on  agriculture  which  he  had 
refused  to  define,  and  declared  again  that  the  agriculture 
of  the  country  was  entitled  to  protection  from 
both  of  justice  and  policy.  "There  were  not  (he 
continued)  ten  reflecting  men  out  of  the  A nti- Corn-Law 
League,  who  did  not  believe  that  a  sudden  withdrawal  of 
protection,  whether  it  were  given  to  domestic  or  colonial 
produce,  would  cause  great  confusion  and  embarrass' 
inent.  In  the  artificial  state  of  society  in  which  we  lived, 
we  could  not  act  on  mere  abstract  philosophical  maxims, 
which,  isolated,  he  could  not  contest ;  they  must  look  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  we  have  grown  up,  and  the 
interests  involved.  Ireland,  dependent  on  England  for  a 
market  for  her  agricultural  produce,  was  a  case  in  point. 
He  was  not  prepared  to  alter  the  Corn  Law  of  1342,  and 
did  not  contemplate  it.  Seeing  that  Lord  John  Bussell 
had  avowed  himself  a  consistent  friend  to  protection,  and 
was  opposed  to  total  repeal,  he  thought  he  was  somewhat 
squeamish  in  flying  from  his  difficulty,  and  declining  to 
vote  against  the  motion.  As  to  the  Corn  Law,  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  intend  to  alter  it,  or  <!'"""■'■''*'  the  amount 
of  protection  afforded  to  agriculture." 

On  the  division  the  numbers  for  the  motion  were  124, 
and  against  it,  330.  On  the  whole,  the  cause  of  free  trade 
made  bat  small  progress  in  Parliament  in  this  year, 
though  out  of  doors  the  agitation  was  carried  on  with 
ever-increasing  vigour.  As  regards  Mr.  Yilliers*  motion, 
the  progress  made  was  shown  principally  in  the  decrease 
of  the  majority  against  it  In  1842,  when  he  first  put 
the  question  of  total  repeal  on  issue  before  the  House, 
he  had  92  votes,   and  395  against  him ;  in  1843,  he 


had  125  votes,  and  381  against  him;  in  1844,  124 
votes,  and  330  against  him.  He  was  out  voted  in  1842 
by  303;  in  1843,  by  256;  and  in  1844,  by  206.  "A 
reduction  of  that  numerical  strength,"  says  a  contem- 
porary writer,  "from  395  to  330,  and  the  increase  of  the 
opponent  force  from  92  to  124,  was  something  hopeful  in 
a  Peel  parliament,  strongly  pledged,  and  elected  on  that 
pledge,  to  support  the  corn  laws  without  mitigation. 
Fifty  votes  from  the  protectionist  side,  and  fifty  added 
to  the  side  of  free  traders,  would  not,  in  another  session, 
give  a  numerical  majority,  but  would  indicate  such 
irtainty  of  tho  triumph  of  free  trade  principles,  as 
would  induce  the  majority  to  yield  before  it  became  a 
ity.  How  was  that  change  to  be  effected,  and 
when  t  A  leaf  must  be  taken  from  the  enemy's  book. 
The  battle,  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  said  when  the  Tories 
recovered  from  the  panic  into  which  they  were  thrown. 
by  the  Reform  Bill — '  the  battle  must  be  fought  in  the 
registration  courts,'  and  the  League  directed  its  energies 
in  that  course,  confident  that,  if  it  were  not  possible  to 
obtain  repeal  under  a  Peel  parliament,  the  triumph 
would  come  at  the  next  general  election,  come  when 
that  might." 

CHAPTER  LEX. 

Mr.  Clonlbum'i  Financial  Statement  la  1914-Quit  Debate  oa  the  Sugar 
Duilei— DtfeM  and  Ro-In«tnl«ment  of  the  Mlnnten— Mr.  Dlareeu"*. 
Attack  on  Sir  R.  Feel— khan  in  the  Tory  Party— Temporary  Be- 
vlval  of  Pivaparity  -Blck-bnrnlng  aod  ■  HichmDodinn*'- — The  Land- 
ownere'  "  Anti-League  League "— Speech  or  Mr.  Bright  at  Ctral 
Garden  Theatre— Parliamentary  Seealon,  ISIS— lbs  Second  Great  Fne 
Trade  Budget— Increased  Eetrennement  between  Sir  Robert  P«I  ami 
the  Ultra- ConeemUiea— Mi.  M'Cullagh  Terrene"  Deecription  of  the 
Lcigut— M;.  Hllti'i  Motion— Debate  on  Mr.  VUllcra'  Motion,  1SU— 
Significant  Speech  of  Sir  J.  Graham— The  Potato  Disease— Criaia  in 
tlte  Cabinet— Lord  J.  Ruaeelre  Letter  to  lbs  Elector*  of  the  Ciry  o! 
London— Resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel— Lord  J.  Russell's  Failure  to 
form  a  Goreniment— Recall  or  Sir  0.  Peal— Immense  Subacriplione  to 
Uie  League  Fnnd— Re-aaaeinhlina;  of  Parliament— The  Queens  Speech 
— Eidtemeat  in  the  House  of  Lorde—  Debate  on  the  Addreas  in  the 
Commons— Sir  it.  Peal'a  Statement  of  bie  Commercial  Policy— Great 
Debate  on  the  Corn-Lew  Importation  BUI— Final  Triumph  of  Tire 
Trade— Lord  Stanley1!  Prediction  of  !h*  Downfall  of  the  Pod  Admini*- 
irelion— Farewell  Speech  of  Sir  R.  Peel— DleMluUnn  of  the,  League  - 
Conelnalon  of  the  Struggle. 

Mr.  Goulburn's  financial  statement  was  made  on  the  8th 
of  May,  1844.  It  comprised  some  small  reductions  of 
taxation,  and  tho  foretaste  of  an  important  modification 
of  the  sugar  duties.  As  a  money  account  it  was  en- 
couraging, and  showed  some  progress  in  diminishing 
the  disastrous  effects  of  Whig  finance.  The  past  financial 
year  had  witnessed  a  gross  surplus  of  revenue  over 
expenditure  of  more  than  £4,000,000;  or,  after  paying 
the  deficiency  of  the  previous  year,  £2,400,000;  and 
after  making  other  deductions  there  was,  for  the  first 
time  for  many  years,  an  available  surplus,  amounting 
to  £1,400,000.  The  anticipated  good  effects  of  relieving 
industry  from  burdensome  taxes  had  been  more  than 
realised.  The  estimate  of  the  revenue  had  actually  been 
exceeded  by  £2,700,000.  The  Budget,  therefore,  fully 
justified  the  policy  of  1842 ;  but  the  Chancellor  of  tho 
Exchequer  ventured  only  on  a  small  and  timid  exten- 
sion of  the  principles  then  hud  down,  with  Hie  reduction 
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01  abolition  of  duty  on  flint  glass,  currants,  wool,  and 
some  other  minor  matters.  The  abolition  of  the  wool 
duty  provoked  new  hostility  to  the  impolitic  duty  on 
cotton.  The  concession  to  free  trade  principles  was 
small ;  bnt  the  movement  was  kept  up,  and  there  was 
at  least  no  sign  of  reaction. 

Although  announced  with  the  Budget,  the  pro- 
posed change  in  the  sugar  duties  formed  a  separate 
and  more  momentous  question.  At  that  time,  strictly 
foreign  sugar  was  virtually  prohibited  by  the  exces- 
sive differential  duties — British  plantation  sugar 
paying  a  duty  of  25s.  3d.  per  cwt.  foreign,  of 
66s.  2d.    "When  the  'Whig  Administration  had  proposed 


on  foreign  sugar,  the  growth  of  slave  countria;  bat 
henceforth  it  was  proposed  that  the  duty  on  foreign 
sugar,  the  produce  of  free  labour,  should  pay  only  10s. 
more  than  colonial.  Thus  was  the  first  great  blow 
struck  at  the  protective  sugar  duties,  and  that  West 
Indian  party  which  had  so  long  prevailed  in  Parliament 
over  the  interests  of  the  people.  But  the  battle  had  yet 
to  be  fought. 

The  West  India  interest  in  the  city  held  great 
meetings,  and  instructed  their  parliamentary  repre- 
sentatives for  the  coining  contest.  The  free  traders 
argued  that  the  Government  proposition  was  simply  that 
the  West  India  proprietors  should  receive  10s.  per  cwt. 


lonn  qeobok  sttrai<x. 


to  diminish  this  enormous  difference,  the  Tories  had 
pleaded  the  injustice  to  the  West  India,  landlords  of 
taking  away  their  slaves,  and  then  exposing  them  to 
competition  with  countries  still  possessing  slave  labour. 
The  question  had  thus  become  one  of  party.  The  Whigs 
wore  pledged  to  consult  the  interests  of  the  British  con- 
sumer; the  Tories  to  protect  the  West  Indies;  and 
beating  the  Whigs  on  this  very  point,  the  Tories  had 
turned  them  out  of  office.  The  British  consumer  had, 
however,  happily  some  voice  in  the  elections,  and  the 
problem  was  now  to  conciliate  him  without  a  glaring 
broach  of  consistency.  Accordingly,  the  tas  on  our 
colonial  sugar  was  to  be  left  untouched,  as  was  the  tax 
154.—  New  Skries. 


more  for  the  sugar  they  sent  here  than  the  growers  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world  could  get.  This  was  equiva- 
lent to  a  tax  of  £2,000,000  upon  the  people  of  England, 
because  the  West  India  landlords  were  alleged  to  be  in 
distress,  and  could  not  cultivate  their  estates.  It  was, 
indeed,  the  old  question  of  protection  for  the  landed 
interest  on  the  ground  of  peculiar  burdens.  The  white 
population  of  the  West  Indie9  amounted  only  to  about 
a  tenth  of  the  whole ;  and  it  was  admitted  that  the  free 
coloured  people,  forming  the  bulk  of  the  community, 
had  no  interest  in  tho  proposed  monopoly.  Moreover, 
it  had  been  shown  by  repeated  experiment  that  these 
differential  duties  always  defeated  their  own  objects.   The 
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slave-grown  Hugar  was  simply  exported  first  to  the  free 
country,  and  than  to  T3ngln«fl — the  T^ngli*™  people  pay- 
ing in  the  enhanced  coat  of  the  article  all  the  coat  of  this 
circuitous  mode  of  supply. 

The  opposition,  however,  was  powerful.  'When  Mr. 
Goulbum  brought  forward  his  resolution  by  which 
sugar  certified  to  be  the  growth  of  China,  Manilla, 
Java,  or  other  countries  where  no  slave  labour  was 
employed,  should  be  admitted  at  a  duty  of  94s.,  the 
colonial  duty  being  24s.,  the  danger  of  the  position  of 
the  Ministers  was  soon  perceived.  Lord  John  Bnssell 
proposed  an  nTnflnHmant  in  favour  of  admitting  all 
foreign  sugars  at  34s.,  a  proposal  which,  though  calcu- 
lated to  maintain  the  price  of  sugar  at  a  higher  point 
than  the  Government  proposition,  was  less  distasteful  to 
the  free  traders,  as  abolishing  the  differential  principle. 
This  amondment  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  only  60. 

On  the  14th  of  June  the  Government  bill  came  on  for 
a  third  reading,  and  the  contest  then  began  in  earnest 

Mr.  Miles,  the  representative  of  the  West  India  party, 
moved  an  amendment  proposing  a  reduction  of  the  dirty 
on  colonial  sugar  to  20s.,  instead  of  24s.,  and  the  raising 
of  the  duties  on  foreign  to  30s.  and  34s.  The  free  trade 
party  were  not  entrapped  by  this  offer  of  a 
4a.  on  colonial  sugar.  They  saw  that  Mr. 
amendment  would  only  establish  a  differential  duty  of 
14s.  instead  of  10s.,  the  difference  going  Jet-das West 
India  planters.  They  now,  moreover,  At  isest  haand 
more  from  Sir  Bobert  Pool  than  frian  \**y  iiMiiiafcn 
likely  to  succeed  him.  Mr.  Cobden  aa\d  the  laMSoae 
party  therefore  supported  the  QiWKMRCat;  but  sa 
powerful  was  the  combination  agtmKt  them,  that  the 
division,  which  took  place  on  -fate  ISthof  Jn*e,  left  the 
Ministers  in  a  minority  of  20. 

The  events  which  followed  ibnBi  iiart  of  the-general 
history  of  that  time.  The  Goansaauent  wall  knew  that 
they  were  more  popular 'in  tie  country  than  thrar  op- 
ponents. In  the  few  days  that lanoceaied,  during  which 
men  were  doubtful  whether  taa»y  would  resign,  the 
Minister  had  had  time  to  foal  'the  power  of  that 
popularity,  and  the  value  of  daw  support  of  the 
free  trade  party.  To  satisfy  4he  -saltish  expectations 
of  the  more  bigoted  of  his  ewmraeumrters  mast  have 
seemed  to  him  more  and  nave  hepttess.  To  break 
with  them,  and  to  look  elsewhere  for  the  support  which 
their  vindictiveness  would  inevitably  render  necessary — 
to  become  less  a  leader  of  a  class,  and  more  a  statesman 
seeking  the  true  foundations  of  power  in  a  steady  regard 
to  the  welfare  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  community — were 
ideas  naturally  present  to  the  Minister's  mind. 

When  he  met  Parliament  again  to  announce  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Government  to  ask  the  House  to  recon- 
sider its  decision,  his  tone  was  observed  to  be  more  bitter 
than  before.  His  allusions  to  the  defections  of  his  own 
followers  were  significant ;  but  they  plainly  indicated 
that  his  course-woo  taken.  "  We  cannot  conceal  from 
Ourselves,"  he  said,  "that  in  respect  to  some  of  the 
measures  we  have  proposed,  and  which  have  been  sup- 
ported, they  have  not  met  with  that  cordial  assent  and 
agreeanant  from  those  for  whose  character  and  opinions 


we  entertain  the  highest  and  sincereat  respect.  But  I 
am,  bound  to  say,  speaking  here  of  them-witb  perfect 
respect,  that  we  cannot  invito  their  co-operation  and 
support  upon  the  present  occasion  by  holding  out  ex- 
pectations that  we  shall  take  a  middle  or  other  course 
with  regard  to  those  measures  which-we  believe  to  be 
beat  for  the  intewta  of  the  country,  and  consistent  with 
justice.11  This  modest  but  firm  defiance  of  the  uhxn- 
protectionist  party  was  not  lost  upon  tie  free  traders  in 
the  House;  neithBrw^rfttltaMiniitnr'^i'>r*1wr°m"*" — 
"  We  have  thought  it  dcairarJe  to  relax  the  system  of 
protection,  and  admit  into  competition  with  axtiele*  of 
the  domestio  prodnoeof  this  country  articles  from  foreign 
lands.  We  have  attempted  to  counsel  the  enforcement  ' 
of  principles  which  we  believe  to  be  founded  in  truth, 
and  with  ovary  regard  for  existing  institutions,  and  with 
every  jimoiilaai  to  prevent  embarrassment  and  undue 

The  League  party  forgave  an  occasional  allusion 
to  the  necessity  for  maintaining  and  protecting  the 
great  «i«t.ing  interests  of  the  country,  for  the  sake  of 
the  conclusion  in  which  Sir  B.  Feel  said,  "We  think 
the  course  we  took  the  right  one ;  that  a  gradual,  safe, 
and  circumspect  relaxation  of  the  sugar  duties,  which 
would  have  prevented  undue  competition  in  the  domestic 
produce  of  this  country,  was  best.  We  cannot  profess 
We  cannot  declare  our  conversion  to  a 
t.  We  are  prepared  to  abide  by  (he 
-we  have  made  and  the  principles  we  pro- 
of  gradual  improvement  ia  the 
The  question  was 
toifce  sate  between  the  Minister  and  the 
Nor  were  the  latter  long  in 

iiamai  — aim  amiml  to  be  the  leader  of  that 

■od  to  bo  inevitable. 

It  waxan  Ithia i  lissi  that  Mr.  Disraeli,  rising  from 

the  benches  Ulan  withohe  sgdatary  supporters  of  the 
Government,  delivered  osonf  those  bitter  and  sarcastic 
diatribes  which'  thencef oranattd  proved  so  effective  in 
arousing  the  revengeful  Message  of  those  of  the  party 
who  believed  their  intonate,  to  have  been  betrayed  in 
deference  to  the  League.  "  I  remember,"  be  said,  "  in 
1841  the  right  hon.  baroarrt.aaod  these  words-,  he  said, 
'  I  have  never  joined  in  she  anti-slavery  cry,  and  now  I 
will  not  join  in  the  cry  of  cheap  sugar.'  Two  years  have 
elapsed,  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  ha*  joined  in  the 
anti-slavery  cry,  and  hat  adopted  the  cry  of  cheap  sugar. 
But,"  he  continued,  appealing  to  the  rebellious  sup 
porters  of  the  Government,  whom  the  Minister  had  just 
defied,  "it  seems  that  the  right  hon.  baronet's  horror  of 
slavery  extends  to  every  place  except  the  benches  behind 
him.  There  the  gang  is  still  assembled,  and  there  the 
thong  of  the  whip  still  resounds.  The  right  hon,  gentle- 
man," he  added,  "  came  into  power  upon  the  strength  of 
our  votes,  but  be  would  rely  for  the  permanence  of  his 
ministry  upon  his  political  opponents.  He  may  be  right 
—he  may  even  be  to  a  certain  degree  suooesstul  in  pur- 
suing the  line  of  conduct  which  he  has  adopted,  mena- 
cing his  friends,  and  cringing  to  his  opponents;  but  I, 
for  one,  am  disposed  to  look  upon  it  as  a  success  neither 
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tending  to  the  honour  of  the  House  nor  to  his  own 
credit  I  therefore  must  be  excused  if  I  declare  my 
determination  to  give  my  Tote  upon  this  occasion  as  I 
did  in  the  former  instance;  and  as  I  do  not  follow  the 
example  of  the  lion,  and  gallant  member  near  me  (Sir 
H.  Douglas),  it  will  not  subject  me  to  the  imputation  of 
having  voted  on  the  former  occasion  without  thought  or 
purpose."  The  appeal  of  the  Ministers,  however,  was, 
fortunately  for  the  free  trade  movement,  for  a  time  suc- 
cessful The  Government  were  reinstated  by  a  vote  of 
255  to  233,  in  a  House  in  which  both  parties  had  evi- 
dently done  their  utmost. 

The  party  which,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Disraeli, 
Lord  Stanley,  and  Lord  George  Bentinok,  were  destined 
to  present  so  formidable  an  opposition  to  the  Minister's 
policy,  and  to  render  his  labours  in  the  interests  of  the 
people  so  full  of  pain  and  anxiety,  as  yet  only  marked 
its  existence  by  murmurs  along  the  Conservative 
benches.  As  usual,  the  somewhat  revived  prosperity  of 
the  country  was  the  chief  pretext  for  resisting  change. 
People  with  this  view  did  not  see  the  danger  of  opposing 
reforms,  until  a  sudden  storm  compelled  the  Legislature 
to  lace  them  with  mischievous  haste.  It  had  again  and 
again  been  shown  that  the  evils  of  the  old  system  of 
restrictions  lay  chiefly  in  the  fact,  that  they  led  to 
violent  fluctuations  in  the  circumstances  of  the  people. 
Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  certain  than  that,  even 
had  the  prosperity  been  tenfold  greater,  c 
alternations  of  depression  which  brought  so  much  misery 
to  the  people  would  not  be  long  in  making  its  appear- 
ance. The  monopolist  party,  however,  seldom  looked 
beyond  the  day  or  the  hour.  There  had  been  rick-burn- 
ing in  iim  country ,  and  an  agricultural  labourer,  named 
Joseph  Lancaster,  had  declared  that  his  object  in  cot 
mitting  this  crime  was  to  raise  the  price  of  wheat,  and 
bring  about  those  high  wages  which  the  political  farmers 
and  landlords  were  always  saying  came  from  good  prices 
in  the  corn  market  The  Protectionist  lords  declared, 
nevertheless,  that  the  Anti -Corn-Law  League,  with  their 
mischievous  agitation,  their  models  of  the  big  and  little 
leaf,  their  lectures  and  meetings,  their  music  end 
banners,  their  poisonous  tracts  and  pamphlets,  were 
at  the  bottom  of  these  disturbances ;  while  the  League 
rejoined  by  declaring  that  Joseph  Lankester's  views 
were  only  " Biohmondism  put  in  practice;"  that  the 
destruction  of  bonded  wheat,  when  the  duties  became 
more  than  it  was  worth,  was  but  another  phase  of 
•'Lankesterism;"  and  that,  indeed,  the  whole  theory  of 
the  Corn  Law,  the  object  of  which  was  to  render  corn 
dear  by  artificial  means,  was  closely  akin  to  the  ignorant 
notions  of  the  deluded  rick-burners.  In  the  towns,  how- 
over,  political  agitation  was  comparatively  silent.  To 
some  agriculturists  it  appeared  a  fair  compromise  to 
maintain  the  protective  laws  in  consideration  of  their 
being  content  to  put  up  with  the  low  prices  of  the  day. 
Any  way,  the  dreaded  League  seemed  to  them,  to  be 
checked. 

The  landowners  had  established  an  Anti.T^ue 
League,  for  counteracting  the  Manchester  m^  -^ji 
their  own  weapons — an.  association  which  thn    ^     ,_,o 


of  the-  day  represented  by  a  slightly  modified  picture 
from  the  fable  of  the  frog  and  the  bull.    To  those,  how- 
ever, who  read  only  the  tracts   of  the  Anti-League 
League,  it  doubtless  appeared  that  the  torrent  was  to 
degree  arrested.    It  began  to  be  asserted  that  the 
League  was  extinct,  that  ilia  country  was  sick  of  its 
incessant  agitation,  and  that  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright 
were  about  to  "  book  out."    These,  however,  were  not 
of  the  League  men.    Like  the  mariner,  who  has 
work  appropriate  for  foul  weather  as  well  as  for  fine,  and 
all  equally  conducive  to  his  ultimate  object  of  taking  his 
"  into  port,  the  Manchester  men,  and  their  friends 
and  supporters  throughout  England,  worked  harder  than 
Tho  lists  of  voters,  the  freehold  land  scheme, 
and  the  gathering  in  of  that  £100,000  fund  which  was 
now   fast    approaching    completion,    furnished    them 
abundant    employment  for  their  hands,    and  it  was 
carried  on  with  a  success  which  gave  sure  promise  of 
the  final  undermining  of  the  stronghold  of  the  enemy. 

"  My  hope,"  said  the  greatest  orator  of  the  movement 
at  one  of  the  League  meetings  at  this  period,  "  is  brighter 
than  ever;  my  faith  isundimmedbythe  smallest  shadow 
of  a  doubt  There  is  everything  throughout  the  whole 
country  which  betokens  the  speedy  and  final  triumph  of 
this  question.  And  why  should  it  not  triumph?  We  seek 
only  that  which  the  good  and  the  just  in  all  ages  have 
sought;  weare  seeking  for  freedom  and  justice.  This  is 
a  struggle  which  has.  been  going  on  upon  the  earth  for 
thousands  of  years.  Our  forefathers  have  carried  it  on, 
and  they  have  gone  to  their  rest;  we  ore  working  out  the 
some  object  in  our  day  and  generation.  Many  of  us  will 
live  to  see  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  work,  and 
those  who  come  after  us  will  have  something  else  to  do. 
And  I  trust  that  in  all  this  labour  we  shall  leave  them 
an  example  of  steady  determination  and  unflinching  per- 
severance on  behalf  of  that  which  we  believe  to  be  right 
and  just.  In  a  great  struggle,  in  the  long  run,  the  just 
always  wins.  He  must  have  read  very  little  of  history 
who  does  not  know  that  liberty  is  triumphing.  There  is 
more  freedom  and  justice  in  the  world  now  by  far  than 
there  ever  was  at  any  former  period.  There  ore  more 
men  having  a  love  of  what  is  just  and  right;  the  oppressor 
is  cowed  and  abashed ;  he  does  not  come  amongst  us  with 
force  and  violence,  but  he  works  insidiously  and  treache- 
rously ;  he  wraps  his  chain  in  ohaplets  of  flowers,  and 
thus  he  tyrannises  over  his  countrymen.  Yes,  freedom 
is  Heaven's  first  gift  to  man.  But  bear  in  mind  that, 
precious  and  excellent  as  this  liberty  is,  there  are  certain 
conditions  upon  which  alone  it  can  be  obtained  and 
secured.  You  must  rely  upon  yourselves  for  it.  Liberty 
is  too  precious  and  sacred  a  thing  ever  to  be  entrusted  to 
the  keeping  of  another  man.  Be  the  guardians  of  your 
n  rights  and  liberties.  If  you  are  not,  you  will  have 
protectors,  but  spoilers  of  all  that  you  possess.  You 
i  only  hold  it  on  the  condition  of  perpetual  vigilance. 
You  must  look  at  it  as  though  it  were  a  matter  of  business; 
you  must  consider  this  question  of  defending  your  rights 
as  a  concern  no  less  important  than  that  of  providing  for 
your  family.  "What  is  it  but  this,  if  we  come  to  look 
,  narrowly  into  it  ?    This  freedom  for  which  you  struggle 
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is  the  freedom  to  live;  it  is  the  right  to  "eat  your  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  your  brow."  It  is  the  freedom  which 
was  given  to  you  even  in  the  primeval  cone ;  and  shall 
man  make  that  erase  more  bitter  to  his  fellow-man  P  Nc 
instead  of  despairing,  I  have  more  confidence  and  tail 
than  ever.  I  believe  that  those  old  delusions  and  supei 
stitions  which,  like  verminous  and  polluted  rags,  have 
disfigured  the  fail  form  of  this  country's  greatness,  are 
now  fast  (tapping  away.  I  think  I  behold  tile  dawn  of 
a  brighter  day;  all  wound  are  the  elements  of  a  mighty 
movement.  We  stand  as  on  the  very  threshold  of  a 
career;  and  may  we  not  say  this  League — this  great  and 
growing  confederacy  of  those  who  love  justice  and  hate 
oppression— has  scattered,  broadcast  throughout  the  land, 
seed  from  which  shall  spring  forth,  ere  long,  an  abundant , 
a  glorious  harvest  of  true  greatness  for  our  oountry,  and 
of  permanent  happiness  for  mankind?"  * 

The  Parliamentary  suasion  for  1845  was  opened  by  the 
Queen  in  person,  on  the  4th  of  February.  At  a  meeting  a 
few  days  earlier,  Mr.  Cobdeu  had  warned  his  hearers  that 
no  change  in  file  corn  laws  could  he  expected  from 
R.  Feel,  so  long  as  the  Ministry  could  avail  themselves 
of  the  old  excuse,  the  revived  prosperity  of  manufactures 
and  commerce.  "Ours,"  he  had  said,  "is  a  very  simple 
proposition.  We  say  to  the  right  honourable  baronet, 
Abolish  the  monopolies  which  go  to  enrich  that  majority 
which  placed  you  in  power  and  keeps  you  there.  We 
know  he  will  not  attempt  it;  but  we  are  quite  certain  be 
will  make  great  professions  of  being  a  free  trader,  not- 
withstanding." The  following  vague  passage  in  the 
Queen's  speech — "  The  prospect  of  continued  peace, 
and  the  general  state  of  domestic  prosperity  and  tran- 
quillity, afford  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  important  matters  to  which  I  have 
directed  your  attention;  and  I  commit  them  to  your 
deliberation,  with  the  earnest  prayer  that  you  may  be 
enabled,  under  the  superintending  care  and  protection  of 
Divine  Providence,  to  strengthen  the  feelings  of  mutual 
confidence  and  good- will  between  different  classes  of  my 
subjects,  and  to  improve  the  condition  of  my  people  " — 
appeared  only  too  clearly  to  confirm,  this  view ;  hut  the 
sequel  showed  that  the  free  traders  had  scarcely  done 
justice  to  the  intentions  of  the  Minister.  The  debate  on 
the  address  produced  a  remarkable  declaration  from  Lord 
John  BuseeU  of  his  conviction  "  that  protection  is  not 
the  support  but  the  bane  of  agriculture." 

The  budget  was  brought  forward  on  the  13th  of 
February.  It  proposed  to  continue  the  income  tax, 
which  experience  had  shown  to  afford  a  means  of  supply- 
ing the  place  of  taxes  repealed,  until  such  time  as  the  re- 
venue should  recover  itself.  The  Minister  then  unfolded 
his  scheme,  which  formed  no  unworthy  complement  to 
his  great  budget  of  1842.  It  proposed  a  redaction  in  the 
sugar  duties,  which  could  not  be  calculated  at  less  than 
£1,300,000,  and  was  expected  to  reduce  the  price  to  the 
consumer  by  about  lid.  a  pound.  The  Minister  then 
proceeded  to  refer  to  a  list  of  articles,  430  in  number, 
which  yielded  but  fa-iflin  g  amounts  of  revenue,  and  many 


of  which  were  raw  materials  used  in  the  various  manu-  ' 
factures  of  the  country,  including  silk,  hemp,  flax,  and 
yam  or  thread  (except  worsted  vara),  all  woods  used  in 
cabinet- making,  animal  and  vegetable  oils,  iron  and 
zinc  in  the  first  stages,  ores  aad  witn«w>la  (except  copper  ' 
ore,  to  which  the  last  act  was  still  to  apply),  dye  stuffs  of 
all  kinds,  and  all  drugs,  with  very  fear  exosptiona ;  on 
the  whole  of  these  articles  ho  proposed  to  repeal  the 
duties  altogether,  not  even  leaving  a  nominal  rate  for 
registration,  but  retaining  the  power  of  examination. 
The  timber  duties  generally  he  proposed  to  remain  as 
they  were,  with  the  one  exception  of  staves,  which,  as 
the  raw  material  of  the  extensive  manufacture  of  casks, 
he  proposed  to  include  with  the  480  articles,  and  to  take 
off  the  duty  altogether.  On  these  articles  the  loss 
amounted  to  £320,000. 

The  next  and  most  important  relief  in  the  whole 
proposition  was  the  article  of  cotton  wool,  en  which 
the  Minister  proposed  also  to  reduce  the  duty  alto- 
gether, and  on  which  he  estimated  the  lose  at  £660,000; 
and  these  constituted  the  whole  of  the  proposed  re- 
ductions of  the  import  duties— that  is,  sugar,  cotton 
wool,  and  the  numerous  small  articles  in  the  tariff. 
The  next  items  of  redaction  proposed  were  the,  lew 


and  other  trifling  things,  bat  including  the  moat  im- 
portant article  of  coals,  on  which  the  duty  had  been, 
placed  by  iho  Government,  and  of  the  remit  of  which 
Sir  Bobert  Peel  candidly  avowed  his  disappointaamt. 
The  duties  he  estimated  at  £118,000. 

He  then  passed  on  to  the  excise  duties,  teaong  which 
he  had  selected  two  items  of  great  importune  for 
entire  repeal — the  auction  duty  and  the  glass  duties. 
By  a  repeal  of  the  auction  duty  he  estimated  a  loss 
of  £300,000 ;  but  as  he  proposed,  at  the  same  time, 
to  increase  the  auctioneer's  licence  uniformly  from 
£5  to  £15  (making  one  licence  answer  for  ail  pur- 
poses, whereas,  at  that  time,  several  licences  were 
often  necessary  to  the  same  party),  he  expected  from 
4,000  auctioneers  an  increased  income,  bo  as  to  redoes 
this  loss  to  £260,000.  On  the  important  article  of  glass, 
he  gave  up  £642,000. 

These  constituted  the  whole  of  his  proposals ;  and  the 
surplus  of  £3,409,000  was  thus  proposed  to  be  disposed 
-Estimated  loss  on  sugar,  £1,300,000;  duty  on 
cotton  repealed,  £680,000;  ditto  on  430  articles  in  tariff, 
£320,000;  export  duty  on  coal,  £118,000;  auction  dirty, 
£250,000 ;  glass,  £642,000.    Total,  £3,310,000. 

The  budget  excited  extraordinary  internet  through- 
out the  country;  but  the  proposed  soger  duties  ware, 

the  eyes  of  the  free  traders,  objettuonabee,  as  main- 
taining the  differential  rates  in  favour  of  the  West 
Indian  landlords.  Though  well  received  on  the  whole, 
as  impossible  not  to  see  in  the  hodget  traoea  of 
the  anomalous  position  of  the  Minfobir.  One  news- 
paper described  his  measures  as  "— pJanmg  the  moat 
glaring  inconsistencies  that  ever  disfigured  the  pelicrj  of 

Minister,  and  arranged  in  j«TiJI°li>ril^l'>a*lltnitra 
tions  of  its  assertion.  Sir  Bobort  Peel  was  charged  wish 
proposing  at  the  same  time  a 
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d  to  be  to  cheapen  the  necessaries  of  life  and 
corn,  and  provision  laws  -whose  sole  object  m  to  make 
the  chief  necessaries  of  nfc  dear;  with  professing  great 
concern  to  relieve  trade  and  commerce,  for  the  sake  of 
•which  a  property  tax.  was  proposed,  combined  with  a 
still  greater  conaern  to  uphold  the  rent  of  land,  for  the 
sake  of  which  trade  and  commerce  vers  loaded  with  a 
bread  tax;  with  doviaing  taxes  for  the  mere  purposes  of 
revenue ;  with  taxes  for  the  mere  purpose  of  protection  • 
with  repealing  the  dirty  on  slave-grown  cotton,  while 
imposing  prohibitory  duties  on  slave-grown  sugar ;  with 
encouraging  Brazilian  coffee  and  cotton,  while  refusing 
Branilian  sugar;  and  with  admitting  cheap  slave-grown 
'  sugar  to  be  refined  in  England,  and  sold  to  Continental 
-'  nations,  while  forbidding  tbe  selfsame  cheap  sugar  to 
our  own  working  people.  Still,  there  was  progress.  The 
Com  J  .aw  was  untouched,  but  statesmen  of  all  parties 
had  spoken  despairingly  of  its  continuance. 

The  gulf  between  the  Minister  and  the  landowners 
waa  widening.  The  debates  on  the  budget,  and  on  Mr. 
Cobden's  motion  for  inquiry  into  the  alleged  agricultural 
distress,  had  drawn  out  more  bitter  speeches  from  Mr. 
Disraeli,  and  served  still  further  to  mark  the  distinction 
between  the  Minister  and  a  large  section  of  hie  old 
lowers.  But  one  of  the  most  significant  signs  of  the  time 
was  the  increasing  tendency  to  recognise  the  talents  and 
singleness  of  purpose  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  Leaguers. 
It  beca-me  almost  fashionable  to  compliment ' '  the  ability 
of  Mr.  Cobden."  It  was  almost  forgotten  that  the 
Minister  had  once  carried  with  him  the  whole  House 
making  an  excited  charge  against  that  gentleman  of 
marking  him  out  for 'assassination.  The  bitterness  of 
the  ultra  Protectionists  was  certainly  unabated ;  but 
neither  the  Quarterly  nor  any  other  review  now  classed 
tbe  Manchester  men  with  rick -burners  and  assassins,  or 
called  upon  the  Government  to  indict  them  for  sedition. 
As  afelo  writer  has  given  a  spirited  sketch  of  the  growth 
of  the  League  in  the  estimation  of  the  public.  "Month 
after  month,  and  day  after  day,"  says  Mr.  M'Cullagh 
Toirens,  "  that  great  combination  of  commercial  wealth, 
energy,  and  intellect  extended  its  influence.  It  had  out- 
grown the  silly  scepticism  of  West-end  liberalism,  and 
the  idle  interdict  of  Tory  wrath.  It  had  struck  root 
palpably  in  the  electoral  soil  of  the  country ;  and  though 
the  time  had  not  come  for  bearing  fruit,  it  was  manifestly 
approaching.  The  Parliament  was  four  years  old—a 
consideration  which,  in  times  of  change,  outweighs  most 
others  in  the  minds  of  constitutional  Ministers.  It  had 
been  confidently  prophesied  by  all,  who  read  events  in 
the  shadows  they  cast  behind  them,  when  Sir  It.  Peel 
had  been  borne  into  office  by  a  majority  of  ninety,  that 
the  League  would  die  out.  It  waa  formed  of  vulgar 
staff,  of  common  clay,  that  had  not  the  ring  of  gentility 
in  it,  and  that  must  soon  go  to  the  bottom  from  sheer 
want  of  floating  power.  The  idea  of  a  mere  middle-class 
movement  annrooding,  without  the  leadership  or  oven  the 
patronage  of  either  set  of  hereditary  legislators,  was 
simply  absurd— so  absurd,  indeed,  that  no  thorough-bred 
politician  believed  in  its  possibility  until  after  it  had 
happened.     Manchester  might  talk  of  rawing  £60,000, 


andmight  possibly  do  it;  for  was  not  the  effort  to  obtain 
free  trade  a  good  investment,  after  all,  for  rich  manu- 
facturers, who  must  find  new  markets  to  employ  their 
acramrulativo  capital?  But  the  clubs,  and  the  press,  and  ' 
the  constituencies  of  the  kingdom,  were  too  long  accus- 
tomed to  fetch  and  carry  at  the  bidding  of  the  old, 
recognised  party  leaders,  to  be  won  over  or  bullied  by  a 
knot  of  nobodies,  however  pertinacious  or  persevering. 
When  the  £50,000  had  been  raised  and  spent  in  holding 
scores  of  meetings,  and  getting  up  hundreds  of  petitions, 
and  circulating  many  thousands  of  statistical  pamphlets, 
Wfaiggary  and  Toryism  nodded  to  one  another  across  the 
street,  and  laughed  each  in  its  sleeve  as  it  wondered 
'  what  these  people  would  do  now.'  These  people  said 
they  would  raise  £100,000 ;  and  what  was  worse,  they 
began  to  do  it.  Begardlese  of  Lord  Melbourne's  saucy 
veto,  and  his  having  said  '  that  they  would  take  the 
crown  off  Her  Majesty's  head,'  several  excitable  persons, 
who  ought  to  have  known  better,  joined  the  League. 
Lord  Fitzwilliam  asked  Mr.  Cobden  to  Wentworth,  and 
drove  him  over  to  Doncaster  next  day,  to  attend  a  great 
gathering  there;  but  then  the  earl  was  so  odd  that 
sensible  men  would  not  mind  him.  It  was  certainly 
more  provoking  when  Mx.  Jones  Loyd  gave  in  his 
adhesion;  but  still  he  was  only  a  banker;  and  as  for  the 
City  election,  in  which  Mr.  Pattieon  had  beaten  Mr. 
Thomas  Baring,  that  was  one  of  those  caprices  of  large 
constituencies,  like  Mr.  Hume's  return  for  Middlesex  in 
1831,  which  could  not  be  accounted  for.  Bat  when  it 
was  ascertained  for  a  fact  that  the  Marquis  of  West- 
minster had  subscribed  £500  to  the  League  Fund,  a 
inse  of  misgiving  began  to  creep  over  tbe  minds 
of  the  best-bred  unbelievers,  and  fear  fell  upon  all  who 
had  paid  dear  for  their  seats  in  Parliament,  and  who,  if 
they  were  to  hold  them,  knew  that  tbey  must  pay  dear 
for  them  again.  The  shadow  of  events  began  to  be  cast 
the  other  way ;  and  every  time-serving  trimmer  and 
fribble  set  about  learning  to  read  what  was  indicated 
thereby.  Two  hateful  fiurts  grew  day  by  day  more  clear, 
alike  to  Whig  and  Tory  minds — that  the  League  would 
not  die,  and  that  the  Parliament  speedily  would. 
Symptoms  of  a  gradual  giving  way  became  discernible 
what  had  undoubtedly  been  the  prevalent  faith  in 
protection;  and  thousands  who,  above  all  things,  dreaded 
commotion,  and  who  still  tried  to  persuade  one  another 
that  they  despised  the  League,  half  inarticulately  began 
mutter  a  wish  that  the  troublesome  question  were 
settled."* 

The  debate  on  Mr.  Tilliers'  annual  motion,  on  the  10th 
of  June,  produced  still  further  evidences  of  the  decline 
of  Protectionist  principles.  At  that  meeting  Sir  James 
Graham,  who  was  currently  believed  to  be  better 
acquainted  with  tiio  feelings  of  the  Premier  than  any 
other  of  the  Ministers,  said,  "  He  would  not  deny  that 
his  opinion,  that  by  a  gradual  and  cautious  policy 
expedient  to  bring  our  system  of  com  laws  into 
a  nearer  approximation  to  those  wholesome  principles 
which  governed  legislation  with  respect  to  other  indua- 
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trial  departments.  But  it  was  his  conviction  that 
suddenly  and  at  once  to  throw  open  the  trade  in  corn, 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity, and  would  give  such  a  shock  to  the  agricultural 
interest,  as  would  throw  many  other  interests  into  a 
state  of  convulsion.  The  object  of  every  Government, 
without  distinction  of  party,  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
had  been  to  substitute  protecting  duties  for  prohibitory 
duties,  and  to  reduce  gradually  protecting  duties,  where 
it  had  them  to  deal  with.  He  approved  of  this  as  a  safe 
principle,  and  showed  that  it  was  the  key-stone  of  the 
policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  ...  If  they  could  show 
him  that  free  trade  with  open  ports  would  produce  a 
more  abundant  supply  to  the  labourer,  they  would  make, 
him  (Sir  James)  a  convert  to  the  doctrine  of  free  trade  in 
corn.  He  confessed  that  he  placed  no  value  on  tho  fixed 
duty  of  four  shillings  lately  proposed;  it  would  be  of 
avail  as  a  protection,  whilst  it  would  be  liable  to  all  the 
obloquy  of  a  protecting  duty;  and  he  therefore  thought 
that  if  they  got  rid  of  the  present  ct/rn  law,  they  had 
letter  assent  to  a  total  repeal." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  spoke  more  cautiously ;  but  he  began 
"by  striking  away  a  favourite  maxim  of  his  party, 
observing  that  experience  proved  that  the  high  price  of 
corn  was  not  accompanied  by  a  high  rate  of  wages,  and 
that  wages  did  not  vary  with  the  price  of  corn.  He  said 
that  he  "  must  proceed,  in  pursuance  of  his  own  policy, 
to  reconcile  the  gradual  approach  of  our  legislation  to 
sound  principle  on  this  subject,  with  the  interests  which 
.  had  grown  up  under  a  different  state  of  things;"  but 
he  admitted  that  it  would  be  "  impossible  to  mail 
any  law  on  the  ground  that  it  was  intended  to  keep  up 

1  Lord  Howick  pointed  out  that  not  one  word  had 
been  said  during  the  evening  by  the  Government  ii 
contradiction  to  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Yilliers,  con- 
demnatory of  the  Corn  Law.  In  fact,  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  struggle  had  come  to  this,  that  a  Tory  Ministry 
had  made  a  full  concession  of  free  trade  principles,  and 
had  no  ground  of  demur  to  Mr.  Yilliers'  motion,  but 
that  it  was  too  precipitate. 

Such  was  the  position  of  affairs  when  Parliament 
prorogued  on  the  9th  of  August  The  Peel  Ministry 
appeared  to  be  as  firmly  seated  as  any  combination 
then  possible  was  likely  to  be,  and  the  agriculturists' 
monopoly  seemed  safe  at  least  for  another  year;  but 
the  Government  had  already  received  warnings  of  a 
coming  storm.  The  weather  had  been  for  some  time  wet 
and  cold,  but  as  yet  a  general  failure  of  the  wheat  crop 
was  not  anticipated.  The  trouble  approached  from  a 
quarter  in  which  no  one  had  looked  for  it.  Early  in  the 
month  of  August,  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  received  an 
count  of  an  extraordinary  appearance  in  the  potato  crop 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  On  the  11th  of  August,  Sir  James 
Graham  received  a  letter  from  a  great  potato  salesman, 
indicating  that  the  same  mysterious  signs  were  observ- 
able throughout  the  south-eastern  counties,  and  he 
hastened  to  communicate  the  facts  to  his  colleague. 
These  isolated  observations  soon  became  confirmed  from 
numerous  quarters,  and  the  account  was  everywhere  the 


same.  First  a  brown  spot  was  observable  on  the  skin 
of  the  potato ;  then  toe  spot  became  black,  the  leaves 
and  flowers  of  whole  fields  grew  shrivelled,  block,  and 
putrid;  and  the  crops,  wherever  the  plague  appeared, 
were  almost  entirely  destroyed.  From  Ireland  the 
most  alarming  accounts  were  received,  and  the  news- 
papers were  quickly  filled  with  details  of  the  progress  of 
the  "potato  disease."  It  began  to  be  asked  what  would 
he  done  with  the  unemployed  multitudes  in  that  country , 
whose  stock  of  provisions  for  the  next  ten  months  was 

The  Government  at  once  sent  Dr.  Lindley  and  Dr. 
Playfair,  two  men  of  science,  to  Ireland,  in  the  hope 
that  they  might  be  able  to  suggest  remedies  for  staying 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  or  preserve  that  portion  of 
the  crop  which  was  still  untainted;  and  the  oonsnlar 
agents  in  different  parts  of  Europe  and  of  America  were 
directed  to  make  inquiries  and  endeavour  to  obtain  a 
supply  of  sound  potatoes  for  seed;  indeed,  the  need 
question  was  even  more  important  than  that  more 
immediately  pressing  one,  of  how  the  people  were  to  be 
fed.  In  addition  to-this,  early  in  October,  they  secretly 
gave  orders  for  the  purchase  abroad  of  £100,000  worth  of 
Indian  corn,  to  be  conveyed  to  Irish  ports  for  distribution 
among  the  people.  These  measures,  however,  proved  of 
little  avail,  and  meanwhile  it  became  evident  that  in  a 
great  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  a  famine  was  in- 
evitable, which  could  not  foil  to  influence  the  price  of 
provisions  of  all  kinds  elsewhere.  Daring  this  time  it 
became  known  that  the  harvest,  about  which  opinions 
had  fluctuated  so  much,  would  be  everywhere  deficient. 
The  friends  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  Cabinet  who  shared 
his  free  trade  tendencies  knew  then  how  impossible  it 
was  that  the  already  tottering  system  of  the  corn  laws 
could  be  any  longer  maintained.  The  Ministers  had 
scarcely  readied  the  country  seats  in  which  they  looked 
for  repose,  after  the  labours  of  the  session,  ere  the  cry  of 
"  Open  the  ports  "  was  raised  throughout  tho  kingdom ; 
but  except  three,  none  of  them  took  the  Minister's  view 
of  the  gravity  of  the  crisis.  All  knew  that  the  ports  once 
open,  public  opinion  would  probably  for  ever  prevent 
the  re-introduction  of  the  duties,  and  the  majority  of  the 
Cabinet  for  a  time  still  adhered  to  their  Protectionist 
principles. 

The  magnitude  of  the  interests  at  stake,  the  difficulty 
of  estimating  the  real  character  and  extent  of  the 
threatened  evil,  and  the  alarming  consequences  which 
must  ensue,  if  the  worst  fears  should  be  realised, 
rendered  immediate  action  necessary.  A.  Cabinet 
Council  was  held  on  the  31st  of  October.  Prom,  what 
passed  on  that  occasion,  says  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the 
account  which  he  has  left  of  these  events,  "  it  was  easy 
to  foresee  that  there  was  little  prospect  of  a  common 
accord  as  to  the  measures  to  be  adopted."  On  the  5th 
of  November  he  apprised  Her  Majesty  of  the  probability 
of  serious  differences  of  opinion.  At  the  adjourned 
meeting  of  the  Cabinet,  on  the  6th  of  November,  he  sub- 
mitted certain  proposals  for  the  consideration  of  his 
colleagues,  which  he  has  recorded  in  the  following  out- 
line of  these  events : —  o 
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"  To  issue  forthwith  an  order  in  council  remitting  the 
duty  on  grain  in  bond  to  one  shilling,  and  opening  the 
ports  for  the  admission  of  all  species  of  grain  at  a 
smaller  rate  of  duty  until  a  day  named  in  the  order. 

"  To  call  Parliament  together  on  the  27th  instant,  to 
ask  for  indemnity  and  a  sanction  of  the  order  by  law. 

"To  propose  to  Parliament  no  other  measure  than 
that  during  the  sitting  before  Christmas.  To  declare  an 
intention  of  submitting  to  Parliament  immediately  after 
the  recess  a  modification  of  the  existing  law,  but  to  de- 
cline entering  into  any  details  in  Parliament  with  regard 
to  such  modification. 

"  Such  modification  to  include  the  admission,  at  a 


once  relinquishing  office ;  but,  after  mature  reflection, 
considering  that  the  rejection  of  my  proposals  was  not  a 
peremptory  one  by  all  of  those  who  for  the  present 
declined  to  adopt  them,  that  additional  information 
might  materially  abate  the  objections  of  many,  and  that 
the  dissolution  of  a  Governmenton  account  of  differences 
on  such  a  matter  as  that  under  consideration  most 
cause  great  excitement  in  the  public  mind,  I  determined 
to  retain  office  until  there  should  be  the  opportunity  of 
re-consideration  of  the  whole  subject.  That  opportunity 
would  necessarily  recur  at  the  latter  end  of  this  current 
month  (November),  when  it  was  agreed  that  the  Cabinet 
should  again  assemble.  In  determining  to  retain  office 
for  the  present,  I  determined  also  not  to  recede  from  the 


nominal  duty,  of  Indian  corn  and  of  British  colonial 

The  Cabinet,  by  a  very  considerable  majority,  declined 
giving  its  assent  to  the  proposals  which  the  Minister 
thus  made  to  them.  They  were  supported  by  only  three 
members  of  the  Cabinet— the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Sir 
James  Graham,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert.  The  other 
members  of  tile  Cabinet,  some  on  the  ground  of  objection 
to  the  principle  of  the  measures  recommended,  others 
upon  the  ground  that  there  was  not  yet  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  necessity  for  them,  withheld  their  sanction. 

"  On  account  of  the  gravity  of  the  question  ( says  Sir 
~R.  Peel),  and  the  smallncss  of  the  minority  assenting  to 
my  views,  I  might,  perhaps  have  been  justified  in  at 


position  which  I  had  taken,  and  ultimately  to  resign 
office  if  I  should  find  on  the  re-assembling  of  the  Cabinet 
that  the  opinions  I  had  expressed  did  not  meet  with 
general  concurrence.  I  determined  also,  in  order  to 
guard  against  the  mischievous  consequences  of  failuro 
in  such  an  undertaking,  not  to  attempt  the  adjustment 
of  the  question  at  issue,  unless  there  should  be  a  moral 
assurance  of  ultimate  success.  It  was  most  painful  to 
me  to  differ  from  colleagues  with  whom  I  had  hitherto 
acted  in  uninterrupted  harmony,  for  whom  I  bad 
sincere  personal  regard,  and  cordial  esteem  and  respect 
founded  on  an  intimate  knowledge  of  their  motives  and 
conduct  in  the  discharge  of  their  respective  duties." 
On  the  2nd   of  November  the  following  letter  wa3 
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addressed  to  the  Minister  by  Lord  Stanley,  containing  an 
exposition  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  dissented  from 
.    the  proposalu  submitted  to  the  Cabinet : — 
-    [Secret.]  "  Colonial  Oflioe,  November  2,  1845. 

"  My  dkab  Feel, — I  find  it  difficult  to  express  to 
you  the  regret  with  which  I  see  how  widely  I  differ  in 
opinion  with  Graham  and  yourself  as  to  the  necessity  for 
proposing  to  Parliament  a  repeal  of  the  corn  laws.  Since 
the  Cabinet  on  Saturday,  I  have  reflected  much  and 
anxiously  upon  it;  bat  I  cannot  bring  my  mind  to  any 
other  conclusion  than  that  at  which  I  had  then  arrived. 
I  have  thought  it  best  to  put  down  in  writing  the  view 
of  the  case  which  presents  itself  to  me ;  and  when  you 
have  read  it,  I  will  thank  you  to  send  it  on  to  Graham, 
with  whom  I  have  had  no  conversation  upon  it.  I  fore- 
see that  this  question,  if  you  persevere  in  your  present 
opinion,  must  break  up  the  Government  one  way  or  the 
other ;  but  I  shall  greatly  regret  indeed  if  it  should  be 
broken  up,  not  in  consequenoe  of  our  feeling  that  we  had 
proposed  measures  which  it  properly  belonged  to  others 
to  carry,  but  in  consequence  of  differences  of  opinion 
among  ourselves," 

The  purport  of  these  Cabinet  Councils  was  generally 
understood  by  the  country;  but  as  yet  only  the  most 
sanguine  anticipated  the  proposal  of  Sir  Bobort  Feel, 
when  the  Timet  newspaper  on  the  4th  of  Psosmber 
announced,  apparently  from  secret  information,  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  repeal  theoorn 
laws,  and  to  call  Parliament  together  in  January  for 
that  purpose.  The  assertion  was  received  wit*  incre- 
dulity, not  only  by  the  Opposition,  but  by  tka  Minis- 
terial journals,  One  organ  of  the  Tory  party" placarded 
its  office  with  a  bill,  headed  "Atrocious  faiikatfen  of 
Hhib  Timet!"  Butthelatterjournal,  on  the  followingylay, 
declared  that  it  "  adhered  to  its  original  i 
Day  by  day  the  controversy  raged  in,  t 
but  the  news  was  too  probable  not  to  gain' 
The  result  was  a  conviction  throughout  the  country  that 
the  Timet  had  really  obtained  information  of  the  Govern- 
ment'a  intentions.  Meanwhile  Lord  Ashley,  a  staunch 
upholder  of  the  corn  laws,  in  a  letter  to  bis  constituents 
of  Dorsetshire,  declared  his  opinion  "that  the  destiny 
of  the  corn  laws  was  fixed,"  and  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
consider  "how  best  to  break  the  force  of  an  inevitable 
blow."  Mr.  Bickham  and  Captain  Estcott,  also  strong 
defenders  of  the  landlord's  monopoly,  published  their 
oonviotion  that  the  corn  laws  were  no  longer  tenable;  and 
on  the  22nd  of  November  Lord  J.  Russell,  who  was  at 
Edinburgh,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  electors  of  the  city, 
which  was  duly  circulated  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
which  contained  the  following  remarkable  passages : — 

"  I  confess  that,  on  the  general  subject,  my  views 
have,  in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  undergone  a  great 
alteration,  I  used  to  be  of  opinion  that  corn  was  an 
exception  to  fie  general  rules  of  political  economy ;  but 
observation  and  experience  have  convinced  me  that  we 
ought  to  abstain  from  all  interference  with  the  supply  of 
food.  Neither  a  government  nor  a  legislature  can  ever 
regulate  the  corn  markets  with  the  beneficial  effects 


which  the  entire  freedom  of  sale  and  purchase  are  sure 
of  themselves  to  produce. 

"  I  have  for  several  yean  endeavoured  to  obtain  a 
compromise  on  this  subject  The  result  of  resistance  to 
qualified  concession  must  be  the  same  in  tile  present 
instance  as  in  those  I  have  mentioned.  It  it  no  longer 
worth  while  to  contend  Jar  a  fired  duty.  In  1841  the  tree- 
trade  party  would  have  agreed  to  a  duty  of  8s.  a  quarter 
on  wheat,  and  after  a  lapse  of  years  this  duty  might  have 
been  further  reduced,  and  ultimately  abolished.  But  the 
imposition  of  any  duty,  at  present,  without  a  provision 
for  its  extension  within  a  short  period,  would  but  pro- 
long a  contest  already  sufficiently  fruitful  of  animosity 
and  discontent.  The  struggle  to  make  bread  searco  and 
dear,  when  it  is  clear  that  part,  at  least,  of  the  addi- 
tional price  goes  to  increase  rent,  is  a  struggle  deeply 
injurious  to  an  aristocracy  which  (this  quarrel  once 
removed)  is  strong  in  property,  strong  in  the  construction 
of  our  legislature,  strong  in  opinion,  strong  in  ancient 
associations,  and  the  memory  of  immortal  services. 

"  Let  us,  then,  unite  to  put  an  end  to  a  system  which 
has  been  proved  to  be  the  blight  of  commeroe,  the  bane 
of  agriculture,  the  source  of  bitter  divisions  among 
classes,  thceause  of  penury,  fever,  mortality,  and  crime 
among  tha'pswple." 

The  Cabiaabhnet  again  on  the  25th,  when  Sir  Robert 
Peel'  intones;  hie  colleagues  that,  in  the  position  of 
afliea,  ha  eeuld  not  abstain  from  advising  the  immediate 
uuspwaipn,  by  order  in  council,  of  the  restrictive  law  of 
importation,  or  tka  early  assembling  of  Parliament  for 
tie  purpose  of  proposing  a  permanent  change.  Lord 
Aberdeen,  lie  Sidney  Herbert,  and  Sir  James  Graham 
supported  him.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  gave  a  re- 
luctant adhesion.  It  then  became  known  that  Lord 
Stanley  had  withdrawn  from'  the  Ministry,  and  it  was 
believed  that  the  Duke  of  Buodeueh  intended  to  follow 
his  example.  The  majority  of  the  Cabinet  had,  after 
many  deliberations,  decided  in  favour  of  a  permanent 
reduction  in'  the  eliding  scale  ;  but  the  position  of  the 
Minister  was  now  too  uncertain  for  him  to  attempt  to 
carry  through  Ma  Measures.  A  resignation  was  the 
only  step  winch  could  show  the  true  strength  of  parties, 
and  determine  who  would  and  who  would  not  follow  the 
Minister  in  that  course  which,  if  he  was  to  return  to 
power,  he  had  now  finally  resolved  to  take.  On  tie  6th 
of  December  he  announced  his  determination  to  Her 
Majesty,  and  the  public  were  excited  with  the  sews  that 
the  Peel  Administration  was  at  an  end. 

Lord  John  Russell  was  immediately  summoned  from 

otland,  and  on  the  1 1th  arrived  at  Osborne,  where  he 
received  Her  Majesty's  commands  to  forma  Govern- 
ment.   On  the  ground  that  bis  party  were  in  a  minority 

the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  John  Russell  at  first 
declined  tie  honour  presented  to  him ;  bat  on  a  paper 
being  plaeed  in  his  hands  by  the  Queen,  in  which  Sir 
E.  Peel  promised,  in  his  private  capacity,  to  aid  and 
give  every  support  to  the  now  Ministry  in  settling  the 
question  of  the  corn  laws,  he  undertook  the  task. 
There  was  no  amicable  feeling  between  tie  new  and  the 
retiring  Minister.    Lord  John  Russell's  lei 
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a  few  days  before,  had  excited  as  much  attention 
for  its  bitter  sarcasm  against  Sir  R.  Peel  as  for  the 
important  change  in  the  Whig  policy  which  it  an- 


Lord  John  Russell  held  communication  with  the  late 
Government,  but  through  Sir  J.  Graham.  It  was  of 
importance!  to  him  to  know  more  dearly  the  nature  of 
that  support  which  Sir  R.  Peel's  memorandum  seemed 
to  promise;  and  he  was,  therefore,  anxious  to  know 
what  the  latter  would  consider  a  satisfactory  settlement 
This  proposal,  however,  to  the  late  Minister  to  become 
responsible  for  toe  measures  of  hut  successors  was  de- 
clined. Sir  J.  Graham  ooromniacatad  to  Lord  John 
Ruawll  tlie  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  country  on 
which  they  acted ;  hut  Sir  E.  Peel,  through  his  colleague, 
declined  to  state  the  details  of  the  measures  which  had 
lately  been  contemplated.  Lord  John  Russell  then  gave, 
in  writing,  an  outline  of  the  measures  which  the  new 
Cabinet  would  propose,  and  invited  the  opinion  of  the 
late  Minister.  Sir  £.  Peel,  however,  still  declined  to 
take  part  in  the  plans  of  his  opponents ;  and  in  a  letter 
to  the  Queen,  on  the  17th  of  December,  he  stated  the 
constitutional  grounds  on  which  he  considered  it  im- 
proper that  any  one,  not  an  adviser  of  the  Crown,  should 
take  a  part  in  the  preparation  of  Ministerial  measures. 
Lord  John  Russell  thereupon  immediately  proceeded  with 
his  negotiations  with  his  own  party.  It  soon,  however, 
appeared  that  the  task  he  had  proposed  to  himself  was 
beyond  his  power. 

Earl  Grey,  who  had  agreed  to  take  the  Secretaryship 
of  the  Colonies  in  the  new  Ministry,  suddenly  declared 
that  he  would  not  join  any  administration  in  which 
Lord  Palmereton  should  hold  the  office  of  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  This  unexpected  accident  was  re- 
garded by  Lord  John  Russell  as  decisive.  On  the  20th 
of  December  be  communicated  the  facts  to  the  Queen, 
and  begged  to  be  relieved  from  the  task  he  bad  under- 
taken. 

On  the  day  before  Her  Majesty  had  desired  to 
see  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  bid  him  farewell ;  but  before  he 
bad  Bet  out  for  Windsor  he  bad  learnt  the  circumstances 
of  the  failure  of  the  Whig  leader  to  form  a  cabinet; 
and  as  the  result  of  bis  interview  with  the  Queen,  be 
returned  to  London  to  resume  the  reins  of  government 
His  position  was  greatly  strengthened.  Of  bis  late 
cabinet,  Lord  Stanley  alone  insisted  on  retiring.  The 
baffled  Whigs  and  the  discontented  monopolist  party 
threatened  a  formidable  combination;  but,  as  regarded 
the  Ministry  itself,  the  change  of  policy  was  effected 
with  far  lets  sacrifice  than  might  hare  been  expected. 
The  change,  however,  in  the  Minister's  position  was 


"  When  the  right  honourable  baronet  resigned," 
said  Mr.  Bright,  adatessitnj  the  Protectionist  party 
some  weeks  later,  "  he  was  so  longer  your  Minister. 
He  came  back  to  office  as  the  Minister  of  the  Sovereign, 
ae  the  Minister  of  the  people,  and  not  again,  as  the 
Minister  of  a  class  who  made  him  such  for  their  own 
selfish  ebjeata."  The  free-traders,  howe,  relaxed 
no  jot  of  their  esawte :  ihe.y  even  pretj.  I '.    jj 


selves  for  a  still  more  energetic  movement  than  they 
had  yet  contemplated.  A  long  course  of  Parlia- 
mentary battles  was  still  before  them;  and  they  had 
too  often  seen  success  apparently  at  hand  to  be  lulled 
into  a  false  security. 

A  great  free  trade  meeting  was  held  in  the  Man- 
Chester  Town  Hall  on  the  23rd  of  December,  and 
was  attended  by  almost  every  important  manufacturer 
and  merchant  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  at  the 
dose  of  which  the  chairman  announced  that  a  sum  of 
£69,165  bad  been  subscribed  in  furtherance  of  the 
objects  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  during  the  hour 
and  a  half  the  doors  of  the  ball  had  been  opened.  In 
one  month  from  the  reinstatement  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
£150,000  bad  flowed  into  the  League  fund. 

Parliament  reassembled,  according  to  the  Minister's 
plan,  at  the  unusually  early  date  of  the  22nd  of  January. 
The  Queen's  speech,  read  by  Her  Majesty  in  person, 
thus  alluded  to  the  topic  most  prominent  in  the  public 

"  I  have  to  lament  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  several  parte  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  there  will  be  a  deficient  supply  of  an  article 
of  food  which  forms  the  chief  subsistence  of  great  num- 
bers of  my  people. 

"  The  disease  by  which  the  plant  has  been  affected  has 
prevailed  to  the  greatest  extent  in  Ireland. 

I  have  adopted  all  such  precautions  as  it  was  in  my 
power  to  adopt  for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  the  suffer- 
ings which  may  be  caused  by  this  calamity ;  and  I  shall 
confidently  rely  on  your  co-operation  in  devising  such 
other  means  for  affecting  the  same  benevolent  purpose 
i  may  require  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature." 
On  the  subject  of  tho  free  trade  measures  generally, 
the  speech  continued : — 

I  have  had  great  satisfaction  in  giving  my  assent  to 
the  measures  which  you  have  presented  to  me  from  time 
to  time,  calculated  to  extend  commerce,  and  to  stimulate 
domestic  skill  and  industry,  by  the  repeal  of  prohibitory 
and  the  relaxation  of  protective  duties. 

The  prosperous  state  of  the  revenue,  the  increased 
demand-for  labour,  and  the  general  improvement  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  internal  condition  of  the  country, 
in  favour  of  the  course  you  hare 
pursued. 

I  reoommend  you  to  take  into  your  early  considera- 
tion whether  tho  principles  on  which  you  have  acted 
may  not  with  advantage  be  yet  more  extensively  applied; 
and  whether  it  may  not  be  in  your  power,  after  a  careful 
review  of  the  existing  duties  upon  many  articles,  the 
produce  or  manufacture  of  other  countries,  to  make 
such  further  reductions  and  remissions  as  may  tend  to 
ensure  toe  continuance  of  the  great  benefits  to  which  I 
have  adverted,  and,  by  enlarging  our  commercial  inter- 
to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  amity  with  foreign 
powers." 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  Um  ooBsssaspti  on  the  Minis- 
terial measures  were  characterised  by  much  bitterness, 
both  against  tho  Government  and  the  League ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Bioumojad  askod  -why  Mr.  Oohden  was  sot 
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created  a  poor,  and  placed  on  the  Treasury  Beach  in  the 
House  of  Lords  ?  Iu  the  Commons  the  excitement 
among  the  Protectionist  party  was  no  less  manifest ;  but 
the  crowded  House  waited  impatiently  for  the  Minister's 
explanations.  Lord  Francis  Egerton  moved  the  address, 
giving  the  key-note  of  the  Ministerial  plans  by  declaring 
that  his  own  opinions  on  the  corn  laws  had  undergone  a 
complete  alteration,  and  imploring  the  House  to  come 
to  "a  full,  satisfactory,  and  final  settlement  of  the 
question."  Mr.  Beckett  Denison,  who  seconded  the 
motion,  declared  that  experience  had  "  driven  "  him  to 
the  same  conclusion. 

Sir  Robert  Feel  then  rose.  He  said  that  the  im- 
mediate cause  which  had  led  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  Government  was  "  that  great  and  mysterious 
calamity  which  caused  a  lamentable  failure  in  an 
article  of  food  on  which  great  numbers  of  the  people 
in  this  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  still  larger 
numbers  in  the  sister  kingdom,  depended  mainly  for 
their  subsistence."  But  he  added,  "  I  will  not  assign 
to  that  cause  too  much  -weight.  I  will  not  withhold  the 
homage  which  is  due  to  the  progress  of  reason,  and  to 
truth,  by  denying  that  my  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
protection  have  undergone  a  change."  This  announce- 
ment was  received  in  profound  silence  from  the  Minis- 
terial benches,  but  with  triumphant  cheering  from  the 
opposition.  Protection,  he  said,  was  not  a  labourer's 
question.  High  prices  did  not  produce  high  wages,  nor 
rice  versa.  In  the  last  three  years,  with  low  prices  and 
abundance  of  food,  wages  were  comparatively  high,  and 
labour  was  in  demand.  In  the  three  years  preceding, 
with  high  prices  and  scarcity,  wages  were  low,  and  em- 
ployment was  scarce.  Experience  thus  proved  that 
wages  were  ruled  by  abundance  of  capital  and  demand 
for  labour,  and  did  not  vary  with  the  price  of  provisions. 
Again,  increased  freedom  of  trade  was  favourable  to  the 
prosperity  of  our  commerce.  In  three  scarce  and  dear 
years,  namely,  from  1839  to  1841,  our  foreign  exports 
fell  off-from  £53,000,000  in  value  to  £47,000,000.  But 
in  three  years  of  reduction  of  duties  and  low  prices, 
namely,  from  1642  to  1844,  the  value  of  our  exports  rose 
from  £47,000,000  to  £56,000,000.  Even  deducting  the 
amount  of  the  China  trade,  a  similar  result  was  shown. 
Nor  was  the  reduction  in  the  customs'  duties  unfavour- 
able to  the  revenue.  In  1842  there  was  an  estimated 
loss  of  £1,000,000;  in  1643  a  smaller  one  of  £273,000; 
but  in  1645  there  was  a  reduction  at  an  estimated  loss  to 
the  revenue  of  no  less  than  £2,500,000.  The  total 
amount  of  the  various  reductions  effected  in  three  years 
exceeded  £4,000,000;  and  many  of  the  duties  were 
totally  abolished ;  the  loss,  therefore,  not  being  compen- 
sated by  amy  increased  consumption.  Had  £4,000,000 
been  lost  to  the  revenue  ?  He  believed  that  on  the  5th 
of  April  next  the  revenue  would  be  found  to  be  more 
buoyant  than  ever.  Sir  Robert  Peel  referred  to  other 
proofs  of  prosperity  resulting  from  reduced  import 
duties,  and  then  adverted  to  his  own  position, 
declared  that  "he  would  not  hold  office  on  a  servile 

The  evening  of  the  27th  of  January  was  fixed  for  the 


Minister's  general  statement  upon  the  commercial  policy 
of  the  Government  Sir  Robert  proposed  the  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  Russian  tallow  from  3s.  3d.  to  Is.  6& ; 
the  abolition  of  duty  on  the  coarser  fabrics  of  linen, 
cotton,  and  woollen,  and  the  reduction  on  the  finer  from 
20  to  10  per  cent. ;  on  French  brandy  and  Geneva,  a 
reduction  from  22s.  lOd.  to  15s. ;  on  foreign  free-grown 
Muscovoda  sugar,  a  reduction  from  0s.  4d.  to  5a.  lOd. ; 
and  on  clayed  lis.  lOd.  to  8s. ;  the  admission  of  Indian 
corn  and  buckwheat  duty  free ;  on  butter,  the  duty  to 
be  reduced  from  20a.  to  10s. ;  and  on  cheese,  from  10s.  to 
5s.;  the  duty  on  live  Miiwmla,  and  fresh  and  salted 
meats,  pork,  and  vegetables,  to  be  abolished.  As  to 
corn,  in  lieu  of  the  then  sliding  scale,  he  proposed  that 
when  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  48s.,  the  duty 
should  fall  by  Is.  with  every  Is.  of  rise  in  price,  till  on 
reaching  53s.  the  duty  should  be  a  fixed  one  of  4s. ;  that 
this  mitigated  scale  should  last  for  three  years,  and,  by 
a  positive  enactment,  to  disappear  on  the  1st  of  February, 
1849,  leaving  for  the  future  only  a  nominal  rate  of  duty; 
and  that  all  British  colonial  wheat  and  flour  should  be 
forthwith  admitted  at  a  nominal  rate. 

The  debate  was  fixed  for  the  9th  of  February,  on  which 
day  it  was  moved  that  the  House  should  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee  on  the  propositions  of  the  Government. 
Mr.  P.  Miles  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  tile  House 
should  go  into  committee  on  that  day  twelvemonth. 
The  debate  occupied  twelve  nights,  iu  the  course  of 
which  every  species  of  vituperation  was  hurled  at  the 
Minister  by  the  monopolist  party.  Mr.  Beresford  Hope 
denounced  him  as  an  apostate.  Major  Fitemnnrice 
thought  the  farmers  might  as  well  die  by  the  manly 
system  of  Mr.  Cobden  as  by  the  minoemeal  inter- 
ference of  the  right  hon.  baronet  Another  member 
compared  tile  Minister  to  a  counsel  who,  after  taking  a 
fee  for  advocating  one  side,  took  the  other  whan,  the 
case  came  into  court.  Mr.  Disraeli  attacked  with  great 
vehemence  and  bitterness  the  Ministerial  proposals,  and 
pointed  to  the  "sad  spectacle"  of  the  Minister  sur- 
rounded by  a  majority  who,  while  they  give  him  toeir 
votes,  protest  in  their  speeches  against  his  policy.  Lord 
G.  Bentinok,  who,  in  the  many  years  he  had  hitherto 
been  in  Parliament  had  never  before  taken  part  in  any 
debate  of  importance,  surprised  the  House  on  the  last 
night  of  the  debate,  by  delivering  a  long  and  elaborate 
speech  against  the  measure,  in  which  he  charged  the 
Minister  with  "swindling"  and  deception — a,  speech 
which  at  once  marked  him  out  for  one  of  tile  leaden  of 
the  new  opposition. 

On  the  fifth  night  of  the  debate  Sir  R.  Peel  rose  to 
speak  in  defence  of  his  policy  against  these  attacks  of  Ma 
enemies.  It  was  already  ten  o'clock,  and  the  House 
listened  to  him  for  three  hours.  He  spoke  with  remark' 
able  warmth  and  energy,  and  overpowered  his  opponents 
with  the  unanswerable  truths  of  political  economy,  tad 
with  humorous  demonstrations  of  the  fallacies  is  which 
the  Protectionist  speakers  had  indulged.  In  coacluding, 
he  said,  "This  night  is  to  decide  between  the  policy  of 
continued  relaxation  of  restriction,  or  the  return  to 
restraint  and  prohibition.    This  night  you  vill  select 
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the  motto  which  is.  to  indicate  .the  commercial  policy  of 
England.  Shall  it  be  '  Advance ! '  or  '  Itooede ! 
the  last  mdi  of  his  speech,  in  which  ha  exhorted  the 
Howe  to  strengthen  his  hands  an  the  grounds  of 
hiimnitj  Mid  justice  to  the  people,  are  those  which 
best  deserve  to  be  recorded  in  this  history:— 

"  It  seems,"  ha  said,  "  to  be  incident  to  greet  pros- 
perity that  there  shall  be  a  reverse — that  the  time  of 
depression  shall  follow  the  season  of  excitement  and 
success.  That  time  of  depression  must,  perhaps,  return; 
and  its  return  may  be  coincident  with  scarcity  caused 

by  unfavourable  maw Gloomy  winters,  like  those 

of  1641  and  1842,  may  again  set  in.  Are  those  winters 
effaced  faun  your  memory  ?  from  mine  they  never  can 
be.  Surely,  you  cannot  have  forgotten  with  what 
earnestness  and  sincerity  you  re-echoed  the  deep  feel- 
ings of  a  gracious  Queen,  when  at  the  opening  and  at 
tite  close  of  each  session  she  expressed  the  warmest 
sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  her  people,  and  the 
warmest  admiration  of  their  heroic  fortitude.  These  sad 
times  may  recur.  '  The  years  of  plenteousness  may 
have  ended,'  and  '  the  yean  of  dearth  may  have  come;' 
«nd  again  you  may  have  to  otter  the  unavailing  expres- 
sions of  sympathy,  and  the  argent  exhortations  to 
patient  resignation.  Commune  with  your  own  hearts, 
and  answer  me  this  question  :  will  your  assurances  of 
sympathy  be  leas  consolatory — will  your  exhortations 
to  patience  be  less  impressive— if,  with  your  willing 
consent,  the  com  laws  email  have  then  ceased  to  exist  ? 
Will  it  be  no  satiotantioa  to  you  to  reflect,  that  by  your 
own  act  you  have  been  relieved  from  the  grievous  re- 
sponsibility of  regulating  the  supply  of  food  ?  Will  you 
not  -then  cherish  with  delight  the  reflection  that,  in  this 
the  present  hour  of  comparative  prosperity,  yielding  to 
no  olamoKr,  impelled  by  no  fear— except,  indeed,  that 
provident  mar,  which  is  the  mother  of  safety— you  had 
anticipated  the  evil  day,  and,  long  before  its  advent, 
had  trampled  on  every  impediment  to  the  free  circula- 
tion of  the  Creator's  bounty  P  When  you  are  again 
exhorting  a  suffering  people  to  fortitude  under  their 
privations ;  when  you  am  tolling  them,  '  These  are  the 
cbnetanmgs  of  an  all-wise  and  merciful  Providence, 
sent  for  seme  inscrutable  but  just  and  beneficent  pur- 
pose—it may  be,  to  humble  our  pride,  or  to  punish  our 
iijiiaithfiilniMs,  or  to  impress  us  with  the  sense  of  our 
own  nothingness  and  dependence  on  His  mercy ;'  when 
you  are  thus  addressing  your  suffering  fellow  -subjects, 
and  encouraging  tttem  to  bear  without  repining  the  dis- 
pensations of  Providence,  may  God  grant  that,  by  your 
decision  of  this  night,  you  may  have  hud  in  store  for 
yourselwea  the  consolation  of  reflecting  that  such  calami- 
ties are,  in  truth,  the  dispensations  of  Provideaoe— tbat 
they  have  not  been  caused,  they  have  not  been,  nggra- 
vated  by  lavs  of  man  restricting,  in  the  hour  of  ■--roity, 
the  supply  of  food !  "  ^^ 


This  great  debate  was  interrupted  by  a  motion 
brought  on  by  Mr.  O'Connell,  on  the  impending 
famine  in  Ireland,  which  is  chiefly  memorable  for  a  ' 
speech  of  Mr-.  Bright,  in  which,  ^liMing  to  Sir  B.  Peel's 
last  address  to  the  House,  he  said,  "  I  watched  the  right 
honourable  baronet  go  home  last  night,  and  I  confess  I 
envied  him  the  ennobling  feelings  which  must  have  filled 
his  breast  after  delivering  that  speech— a  speech,  I 
venture  to  say,  more  powerful  and  more  to  be  admired 
than  any  speech  ever  heard  in  this  House  within  the 
memory  of  any  man  in  it."  A  further  eloquent  allu- 
sion to  the  Minister's  newly  acquired  freedom  from  the 
anthralment  of  the  bigoted  among  his  party,  had  a 
powerful  effect  upon  the  House,  and  it  was  observed  by 
those  who  sat  near  Sir  E.  Peel  that  the  tears  started  to 
his  eyes  at  this  unexpected  generosity  from  his  old 
opponent 

On  the  1st  of  March,  Mr.  Yilliers  adhering  to  his 
principle,  brought  forward  the  last  of  those  annual 
motions  for  immediate  repeal,  which  had  contributed  so 
powerfully  to  undermine  the  corn  laws.  After  a  spirited 
debate  of  two  evenings,  in  the  course  of  which  M>. 
Cobden  warned  the  monopolist  party  that  a  protzaoted 
resistance  would  compel  the  Auti-Corn-Law  League  to 
maintain  its  agitation  and  concentrate  its  energies,  the 
House  rejected  the  motion  by  a  majority  of  267 
to  78. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  after  a  powerful  address  from 
Sir  E.  Peel,  the  Com  Importation  Bill  was  read  a  second 
time— the  House,  on  division,  showing  a  majority  for  the 
"  lading  of  302  to  214.  Three  nights' debate  took 
place  on  the  third  reading,  in  the  course  of.  which  the 
Protectionists  contended  with  undiminished  obstinacy  for 
tenaoce  of  the  landlords'  monopoly.  The  third 
reading  was  finally  carried  atfour  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  Saturday,  May  16th,*  the  numbers  being  327  for  the 
bill ;  against  it,  229 ;  leaving  a  majority  for  the  Goyern- 

entofW. 

During  the  course  of  this  debate,  Sir  Bobert  Peel 
again  delivered  one  of  those  affective  ■ddroawi  in 
favour  of  free  trade  which  so  largely  increased  his 
popularity  throughout  the  country.  "My  earnest  wish," 
he  said,  in  concluding,  "  has  been,  during  my  tenure  of 
power,  to  impress  the  people  of  this  country  with  a  belief 
that  the  Legislature  was  animated,  by  a  sincere  desire  to 
frame  its  legislation  upon  the  principles  of  equity  and 
justice.  I  have  a  strong  belief  that  the  gseateat  object 
which  we  or  any  other  government  can  contemplate, 
should  be  to  elevate  the  social  condition  of  that  class  of 
the  people  with  whom  we  are  brought  into  no  direct 
relationship  by  the  exonaise.  of  the  elective  franchise.  I 
wish  to  convince  them  that  our  object  has  been  so  to 
apportion  taxation,  that  we  shall  relieve  industry  and 
labour  from  any  undue  burden,  and  transfer  it,  so  far  as 
is  consistent  with  the  public  good,  to  those  who  are  better  ' 


the 
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I  look  to  the  calm  that  prevails  in  the  public  mind ;  I 
look  to  the  absence  of  all  disaffection;  I  look  to  the 
increased  and  growing  public  confidence  on  account  of 
the  course  you  have  taken  in  relieving  trade  from  restric- 
tions, and  industry  from  unjust  burdens ;  and  where 
there  was  dissatisfaction  I  see  contentment ;  where 
there  was  turbulence  I  see  there  is  peace ;  where  there 
■was  disloyalty  I  see  there  is  loyalty ;  I  see  a  dispositu 
to  confide  in  you,  and  not  to  agitate  questions  that  a 
at  the  foundations  of  your  institutions.  Deprive  me  of 
power  to-morrow,  you  can  never  deprive  me  of  the 
sciousness  that  I  have  exercised  the  powers  committed  to 
me  from  no  corrupt  or  interested  motives — from  n< 
desire  to  gratify  ambition,  or  attain  any  personal  object 
that  I  have  laboured  to  maintain  peace  abroad  con- 
sistently with  the  national  honour,  and  defending  every 
public  right — to  increase  the  confidence  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  in  the  justice  of  your  decisions, 
and  by  means  of  equal  laws  to  dispense  with  all  coer- 
cive powers — to  maintain  loyalty  to  the  throne,  and 
attachment  to  the  Constitution,  from  a  conviction 
the  benefit  that  will  accrue  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people." 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  second  reading  was  carried 
on  the  28th  of  Hay  by  a  majority  of  47,  and  the 
bill  was  finally  passed  on  the  25th  of  June.  But  the 
downfall  of  the  Peel  Ministry  was  inevitable.  In  a 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  of  the  18th  of  February, 
Lord  Stanley  hod  said  that,  whatever  might  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  Corn  Bill,  the  days  of  the  existing  Govern- 
ment were  numbered,  and  that  the  confidence  of  his 
party  in  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  been  so  shaken,  "  that,  in 
spite  of  his  pre-eminent  abilities  and  great  services,  be 
could  never  reunite  it  under  his  guidance." 

The  history  of  the  final  defeat  of  the  Peel  Ad- 
ministration, which  followed  upon  the  triumphant 
completion  of  his  fiscal  reforms,  belongs  to  another 
period  of  this  history;  bat  we  may  glance  forward 
at  the  last  speech  delivered  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  before 
he  left  office,  in  which  he  spoke  of  these  events 
in  words  which  can  never  be  omitted  from  the  history 
of  the  times.  He  said :  "  With  reference  to  honour- 
able gentlemen  opposite,  I  must  say,  as  I  say  with 
reference  to  ourselves,  neither  of  us  is  the  party  which 
is  justly  entitled  to  the  credit  of  those  measures. 
There  has  been  a  combination  of  parties,  and  that  com- 
bination, and  the  influence  of  Government,  have  led  to 
their  ultimate  success  ;  but  the  name  which  ought  to  be, 
and  will  be,  associated  with  the  success  of  those  mea- 
sures, is  the  name  of  the  man  who,  acting,  I  believe, 
from  pure  and  disinterested  motives,  has,  with  untiring 
energy,  by  appeals  to  reason,  enforced  their  necessity 
with  an  eloquence  the  more  to  be  admired  because  it 
was  unaffected  and  unadorned— the  name  which  ought 
to  be  associated  with  the  success  of  those  measures,  is 
r  the  name  of  Richard  Cobden.  Sir,  I  now  close  the 
address  which  it  has  been  my  duty  to  make  to  tho 
House,  thanking  them  sincerely  for  the  favour  with 
which  they  have  listened  to  me  in  performing  the  last 
act  of  my  official  career.  ^Within  a  few  hours,  pro- 


bably, that  favour  which  I  have  held  for  the  period  of 
five  years  will  be  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  another 
—without  repining— I  can  eay  without  complaint— with 
a  more  lively  recollection  of  the  support  and  confi- 
dence I  have  received  than  of  the  opposition  which, 
daring  a  recent  period,  I  have  met  with.  I  shall 
leave  office  with  a  name  severely  censured,  I  fear, 
by  many  who,  on  public  grounds,  deeply  regret 
the  severance  of  party  ties  —  deeply  regret  that 
severance,  not  from  interest  or  personal  motives,  but 
from  the  firm  conviction  that  fidelity  to  party  engage- 
ments—the existence  and  maintenance  of  a  great  party 
— constitutes  a  powerful  instrument  of  government.  I 
shall  surrender  power  severely  censured  also  by  others 
who,  from,  no  interested  motives,  adhere  to  the  principle 
of  protection,  considering  the  maintenance  of  it  to  be 
essential  to  the  welfare  and  interests  of  the  country.  I 
shall  leave  a  name  execrated  by  every  monopolist  -who, 
from  less  honourable  motives,  clamours  for  protection 
because  it  conduces  to  his  own  individual  benefit ;  but 
it  may  be  that  I  shall  leave  a  name  sometimes  remem- 
bered with  expressions  of  good-will  in  the  abodes  of 
those  whose  lot  it  is  to  labour,  and  to  earn  their  daily 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  when,  they  shall 
recruit  their  exhausted  strength  with  abundant  and  un- 
taxed food,  the  sweeter  because  it  is  no  longer  leavened 
by  the  sense  of  injustice." 

The  League  met  on  the  2nd  of  July,  and  resolved  that 
an  Act  of  Parliament  having  been  passed  providing  for 
the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws  in  February,  1849,  it  was 
expedient  to  suspend  active  operations,  and  to  take  steps 
for  closing  its  affairs  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  "  If 
Sir  Robert  Peel,"  said  Mr.  Cobden,  at  that  meeting, 
' '  has  lost  office,  he  has  gained  a  country.  For  my  part, 
I  would  rather  descend  into  private  life  with  that  last 
measure  of  his  which  led  to  his  discomfiture  in  my 
hand,  than  mount  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  human 
power." 

The  subscribers  to  the  League  Fund  were  called  upon 
only  for  an  instalment  of  the  £250,000  which  they  had 
determined  to  raise.  Out  of  that  fund  they  voted  to 
Mr.  James  Wilson,  their  chairman,  a  Bum  of  £10,000. 
Subsequently  a  collection  was  set  on  foot,  which  termi- 
nated in  the  presentation  to  Mr.  Cobden  of  a  earn  of 
£80,000,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  great  personal  sacri- 
fices, and  also  to  set  him  free  for  the  political  service  of 
his  country. 

No  greater  proof  of  how  far  even  a  reformed  Parliament 
was  from  duly  representing  the  people  could  be  afforded 
than  the  contrast  between  the  general  conviction  that 
had  prevailed,  from  the  first  announcement  of  these 
measures,  of  the  Minister's  approaching  downfall,  with 
his  wide-spread  popularity  as  shown  in  that  latest  mirror 
of  public  opinion — the  daily  and  weekly  press.  In  the 
<o  of  our  narrative  we  shall  have  to  show  the  im- 
portant effecte  of  these  measures  upon  the  welfare  of  tho 
country,  continued  and  oompleted  as  they  have  been  by 
the  ablest  of  those  statesmen  who  served  with  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  acknowledged  him  as  their  guide  and 
example. 


SPEECH  OF  O'OONNBLL  IN  FAVOOR  OF  REPEAL. 


OEAPTEB  LX. 


BIB  pawd— Tie  tifll  AfttatUo  il—l  la 


(h  CBrtu    giuea.  »f  Lm  lutt— Ta*  Irk*. 

»  from  la* 
Tl*wKttlIi|lll  AanaHH—    ArfcKraU«i 


-Miliary  Praaara- 
r  I — I "—  by  O'Caaaall— Atraii 

m  Orthioii  CC—l  notw  rao&k  aoa  om- 


of  the  Dublin  Corporation,  gave  notice  that,  on  the  2 1st 
of  that  month,  he  would  movo  a  resolution,  affirming' tfii* 
right  of  Ireland  to  a  resident  Parliament,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  repealing  the  Union.  Alderman  Butt  expressed 
his  determination  of  opposing  the  motion.  Mr.  Butt 
fM  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  Irish  bar,  and  a 
leader  of  the  Conservative  party.  The  debate  was 
therefore  anticipated  with  the  greatest  interest,  as  it 
promised  to  be  a  very  exciting  political  duel.  The  old 
Assembly  House,  since  abandoned  for  the  more  com- 
modious City  Hall,  was  densely  crowded,  by  the  principal 
citizens,  while  the  street  was  thronged  by  the  populace- 


oOUtacy— Tb.  MauUr  Trial  «d  LU  Incidut*  -  The  n*pt 
lUrtjn  la  Priaaa— Jals*uBl  KinrMd  l>y  th«  llama  at  Lm 
— UHMtlM  *f  the  PrtuntM— Triamfbal  PMcwiioB -Spaeth 
O'Coniel! — Rtjetdnga  ia  tlie  Oaaatrr— Effect  ef  to«  Imprlwuant  ■ 
OCnnelli  MUd  eaa  PoUer— Mr.  Bmilh  O'Brtaa 
— Ruplur*  La  the  AKSMMUl  The  Iriik 
O'Caaaall  1b  Laadea— DtaauauHU  1b  Pi 
lud— 9jKKh  of  Sir  Rebart  p«]_Th.  Qi 

The  Repeal  Agitation  in  Ireland,  which  hod  been 
thoroughly  organised  in  1842,  by  "Repeal  Mis- 
sionaries" who  had  visited  every  parish  in  tie  country, 
reached  its  culminating  point  in  1843.  Early  in 
February  that  year  Mr.  O'Oonnell,  who  had  filled  the 
civic  chair  the  previous  year,  and  was  then  aa  alderman 
lOH.-Naw  Ssaiaa. 


during  the  debate.  Mr.  O'Coaaoll  marshalled  his 
arguments  under  many  heads  :  Ireland's  capacity  for 
independence — her  right  to  havo  a  Parliament  of  her 
own— the  establishment  of  that  right  in  179'.; — tho 
prosperity  that  followed — the  incompetence  of  tho  Irish 
j  Parliament  to  destroy  the  constitution — tho  corrupt 
means  by  which  the  Union  was  carried— its  disastrous 
results,  and  the  national  benefits  that  would  follow  its  . 
repeal.  The  speech,  which  lasted  four  hours,  was  mainly 
argumentative  and  statistical.  It  woe  accepted  by  his 
followers  as  on  elaborate  and  masterly  statement  of  the 
case.    Mr.  Butt  replied  with  equal  ability  and  mora 
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fervid  eloquence.  The  debate  was  adjourned.  Next  da; 
other  members  took  part  in  it.  It  was  again  adjourned, 
and  as  the  contest  proceeded,  the  publio  excitement  rose 
Jo  fever  heat.  At  two  o'clock  on  the  third  day  Mr. 
O'Connell  rose  to  reply.  "No  report, "  sayshis  enthu- 
siastic admirer,  Mr,  O'Xeil  Daunt,  "  could  possibly  do 
justice  to  that  magnificent  reply.  The  consciousness  of 
a  great  moral  triumph  seemed  to  animate  his  voice,  his 
glance,  and  his  gestures.  Never  had  I  heard  him  so 
eloquent,  never  had  I  witnessed  so  noble  a  display  of  his 
ironscendent  powers."  On  a  division,  the  numbers  were 
dl  against  15  in  favour  of  a  domestic  legislature. 

A  writer  who  was  personally  acquainted  with  O'Con- 
nell  gives  the  following  picture  of  the  great  agitator  as 
he  appeared  in  1843:— "Let  the  reader,"  he  says, 
"imagine  a  tall  man,  of  massive  shape,  with  broad 
shoulders,  largo  chest,  a  full,  good-humoured  face,  fresh 
complexion,  the  expanded  forehead,  broad  chin,  and  com- 
pressed mouth  indicating  command,  but  the  rather  short 
nose  not  quite  in  keeping.  The  glance  of 'his  eye  was 
keen,  but  it  hod  a  somewhat  cunning  expression.  He 
wore  a  wig,  and  generally  appeared  abroad  in  a  large 
military  cloak.  In  the  days  of  his  prime  and  vigour,  he 
strode  along  the  streets  with  a  bold,  firm  step ;  but  in 
1843  time  and  toil  bad  told  upon  his  constitution  r  his 
limbs  had  grown  stiff,  his  step  infirm,  and  his  figure 
slightly  stooped.  On  Mondays  ho  might  be  seen 
regularly,  about  the  same  hour,  proceeding-  from  hia 
residence  in  Merrion  Square  to  Conciliation  Hall,  at  the 
Corn  Exchange,  Burgh  Quay,  accompanied  by  one  or 
two  of  his  sons,  or  some  intimate  friends,  At  this  time 
the  Hall  was  generally  crowded  to  excess.  At  the  head 
was  the  chair,  in  an  elevated  position ;  on  the  right  and 
in  front  a  platform  for  the  speakers  and  leading  actors  in 
the  movement,  in  tho  midst  of  whom  appeared  pre- 
eminent the  balky  and  commanding  figure  of  the  great 
chief  himself,  to  whom  all  looked  up  with  admiration 
and  deference.  Under  the  chair  in  front  was  a  place  for 
the  secretaries  and  reporters,  and  at  each  sido  benches 
for  the  audience,  while  a  number  of  tho  female  sex 
generally  appeared  in  the  galleries.  First  Mr.  O'Connell 
moved  some  gentleman  to  the  chair,  and  then  read  tho 
Voluminous  correspondence,  handing  in  the  abundant 
remittances,  uttering  compliments  to  the  writers  and 
contributors  with  admirable  tact  as  he  went  along- 
exhausting  oil  the  eulogistic  superlatives  in  the  language 
when  ]io  read  tho  productions  of  the  priests,  especially 
tho  bishops.  After  those  preliminary  matters  were  dis- 
.  posed  of,  he  delivered  the  speech  of  the  day.  His 
•  language  at  this  tima  did  not  flow  as  smoothly  and  freely 
as  it  had  done  in  former  days,  when  his  marvellous 
.  eloquence,  varying  from  the  tonderest  pathos  to  the  most 
withering  sarcasm,  came  forth  with  on  ease  and  force 
which  proved  him  to  bo  the  most  powerful  and  inex- 
haustible, though  not  the  most  graceful  or  finished, 
orator  of  tho  day.  In  this  respect  Sheil  bore  about  the 
same  relation  to  him  that  Sheridan  did  to  Fox,  or 
Canning  to  Pitt."  • 


' "  CumII'i  Ubiety  of  IreliDd,"  toL  ill,,  J.  SO. 


Other  speakers  followed,  and  the  proceedings  ter- 
minated by  the,  announcement  of , tho  receipt  p£  "  the 
rent'*  for  the  day.-  It  eas^-eeett  MKUuted  thafcthe 
"  monster  meetings"  'could  never  haTft  ttWtt«oncme*d  in 
the  orderly  manner  for  which  tney  were  distinguished, 
but  for  the  Temperance  reform  which-  had  been  effected 
by  'Father  Mhlbew,  a  benevolent.,  tolewurtj  an*  single- 
minded  friar  from  Cork,  who  was  known  as  the  Apostle 
of  Temperance,  and  who  had  induced  vast  numbers  from 
all  ports  of  the  country  to  take  the  pledge,  whioov  tho 
majority  religiously  kept  for  some  years. '  The'  mmrster 
meetings,  of  which  forty-fivo  were-  jield  during  fhejy'ear, 
were  vast  assemblages  whose  numbers  it  was  difficult  to 
calculate,  but  they  varied  from  20,000  to  100,000  each. 
The  people,  generally  well-dressed,  came  crowding  to  the 
appointed  place  from  every  direction,  some  on  horseback, 
some  on  jaunting  cars  and  carts,  generally  preceded  by 
bands  with  immense  banners,  and  sometimes  marching 
in  military  order.  O'Conuell,  the  "uncrowned  monarch," 
as  his  followers  called  him,  arrived  from  Dublin,  sitting 
on  the  dickey  of  a  coach,  usually  drawn  by  four  horses. 
He  was  always  accompanied  by  his  devoted  friend,  Tom 
Steel,  the  "  head  pacificator,"  one  of  the  most  ardent  of 
hero  worshippers,  who  looked  up  to  his  chief  as  a  sort  of 
demi-god.  Tho  first  of  the  monster  meetings  was  held 
at  Trim,  in  the  County  Meath,  on  the  19th  of  March,  and 
was  said  to  have  been  attended  by  about  30,000  persons. 
A  dinner  took  place  in  the  evening,  at  which  Mr. 
O'Connell  delivered  an  exciting  speech.  Referring  to  the 
bright  eyes  and  hardy  look  of  the  multitudes  that  sur- 
rounded him  that  day,  he  asked,  would  they  be  ever- 
lasting slaves  P  They  would  answer  "No,"  and  he 
would  join  in  tho  response,  and  say,  "  I  shall  be  either 
in  my  grave  or  be  a  freeman.  Idle  sentiments  will  not 
do.  It  will  not  do  to  say  you  like  to  be  free.  The  man 
who  thinks  and  does  not  act  upon  his  thoughts  is'  a 
scoundrel,  whodocsnot  deserve  to  befree."  Tho  monster 
meeting  held  at  Mullingar  on  the  14th  of  May  (Sunday) 
was  attended  by  Dr.  Cantwell  and  Dr.  Higgins,  two 
Roman  Catholio  bishops,  and  a  great  number  of  priests. 
This  was  one  of  the  largest  of  the  meetings,  and  was 
remarkable  for  tho  declaration  made  by  Dr.  Higgins,  to 
the  effect  that  "  every  Roman  Catholic  bishop  in  Inland, 
without  exception,  was  a  Repealer.  He  defied  all  the 
Ministers  of  England  to  put  down  the  agitation.  If  they 
prevented  them  from  assembling  in  the  open  fields,  they 
would  retire  to  their  chapels,  and  suspend  all  other 
instruction,  in  order  to  devote  all  their  time  to  teaching 
the  people  to  be  Repealers.  They  were- even  readyto  go 
to  tho  scaffold  for  the  cause  of  their  country,  aMI  be- 
queath its  wrongs  to  their  successors."  This  outburst 
excited  tumultuous  applause,  the  whole  assembly  rising 
and  cheering  for  a  considerable  time.  -   - 

During  tho  summer,  meetings  of  a  simitar  character 
were  heldat  Cock,  Longford,  Drogheda,  ^Kilkenny,  Male, 
Dundolk,  Baltinglass,  Tara,  and  other  places.  At  Tarn, 
in  the  County  Meath,  on  the  1 5th  of  August,  an  immense 
multitude  was  assembled — 250,000,  at  the  lowest  estimate, 
but  represented  by  the  Repeal  journals  as  four  times  that 
number.    The  place  was  selected  because  of  its  ossocio- 
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of  the  country,  where  its 
O'CoaneU'e 
end  in  the 
.  Referring  to  a  speech  of 
"  "  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
"•*~1H"C  c*aataoking  us,  mnd  I  am  glad  of 
F  is  the  bravest  army  in  the 
wow*  bwtlbaiM  ^b^a  foot,  that  Ireland,  roused  as 
ah*  id  at  the  pnaama^nhnpant,  would,  if  they  made  war 
isna  hi  fiiriiih  TMWCW. Trnr'h  t-  1-n'tV  -j-1-1-  -f  "- 
Quaea's  forces."  TW  Lord  Chancellor  Sugden  having 
recsnUy  deprived  of  the  commission  of  the  peace  all 
maoTatrates  who  were  members  of  the  Repeal  Association, 
Mr.  O'Ommell  announced  that  the  dismissed  magistrates 
would  bo  appointed  by  the  Repeal  Association  as  arbi- 
trator* to  settle  all  disputes  among  the  people,  who  wore 
not  again  to  go  to  the  petty  sessions.  He  pronounced  the 
Union  to  be  null,  to  be  obeyed  as  an  injustice  supported 
by  bnr,  until  thoy  had  the  royal  authority  to  set  the 
matter  right,  and  substitute  their  own  Parliament.  In 
his  Sfserh  after  dinner  to  a  more  select  audience,  he  said 
that  the  statesman  was  a  driveller  who  did  not  recollect 
the  might  that  slumbers  in  a  peasants  arm,  and  who 
expected  that  7M,0M  such  men  would  endnro  oppression 
for  era*.  An  outbreak  would  surely  come,  though  not 
in  hie  time,  and  then  the  Government  and  gentry  would 
weep,  in  tears  of  blood,  their  want  of  consideration  and 
kindness  to  the  country  whoao  people  could  reward  thorn 
amply  by  tho  devotion  of  their  hearts  and  the  vigour  of 
thsirarms.  What  worn  the  gentry  afraid  of  P  Itoould 
not  bo  of  the  people,  for  they  were  under  the  strictest 
dJansplins.  No  army  was  over  more  submissive  to  its 
general  than  the  people  of  Ireland  were  to  the  wishes  of 
a  single  individual. 

While  the  agitation  was  going  forward  in  this 
is  Ireland,  the  state  of  that  country  was  the  subject  of 
repeated  and  animated  debates  in  Parliament.  One  of 
the)  remedies  proposed  by  tho  Government  was  an  Arms 
Bill,  waioh  was  oppnsid  with  great  vehemence  by  the 
" "  .  Shaw,  the  Recorder  of 
in  h  Msa  i  sohoa  the  aooond  reeding,  described  the 
it  of  view; 

he  O—dsrss.  that  the  country  was  ia  an  alarming  state, 
the  tower  oleaoae  nvmsainly  agitated,  and  the  higher 
uonsmaBy  dejected  and  depressed.  Bran  the  groat 
benefit  of  the  temp  wean  movement  bad  brought  with 
it  the  evil  of  aa  organisation  now  toned  to  the  moat 


.  He  real  object  of  the  Repeal  agitu 
team  was  to  array  the  people  and  the  priesthood  against 
the  profertjr  of  the  country.  There  was  no  class  more 
alarmsd  at  the  naaaamej  of  the  movement  than  the 
lesaeatabh  nortkm  of  the  Soman  Oathobos,  who  dreaded 
last  they  should  be  swept  away  by  the  tide.  If  the  law 
dial  as*  put  daw*,  the  agitation,  the  agitation  would  pot 
oWe,  the  ocantittttion.  Mr.  0.  Buller's  remedy  was  "to 
OmmUmim"  Ireland,  which  meant  to  make  Mr. 
O'OasuwU  Ahtorney-General,  and  substitute  th*  titulars 
for   the  clergy  of  the  Bstablishmeat     atr    wpebuek 


aadaWprw 


at  Goran 


a*  great  diflerence  bet**- j«  late 
Neither  of  tfc>jji  put 


down  the  giant  evil  of  Ireland,  her  rampant  Church.  Ho 
would  take  away  her  revenue,  and  give  it,  if  to  any 
Church  at  all,  to  the  Church  of  the  Boman  Catholics.  •  The 
grand  evil  and  sore  of  Ireland  was  the  domination  of  tho 
Church  of  the  minority." 

In  the  House  of  Lords  several  discussions  took  place 
on  the  iliiimiiwal  of  the  Repeal  magistrates.  Lord 
Olanricardo,  on  the  14th  of  July,  moved  resolutions 
declaring  that  act  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  "  unoonatitu- 
tional,  unjust,  and  inexpedient."  The  Duke  of  Welling.- 
ton  met  the  motion  by  a  direct  negative.  "  These 
he  said,  "  consisting  of  10,000,  20,000,  or 
m — no  matter  the  number  of  thousands — 
having  been  continued,  I  wish  to  know  with  what  object 
they  were  continued  P  With  a  view  to  address  Parliament 
to  repeal  the  Union  P  No,  my  lords ;  thoy  were  continued 
order  to  obtain  the  desired  repeal  of  the  Union  by  the 
terror  of  the  people,  and,  if  not  by  terror,  by  force  and 
violence;  and  the  persona  calling  those  meetings  were 
magistrates,  the  very  men  who  must  have  been  em  ployed 
by  the  Government  to  resist  such  terror  anal  violence, 
and  to  arrest  those  who  were  guilty  of  such  breaches  of 
the  peace.  That  is  the  ground  on  which  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland  said  to  the  magistrates,  'Toumust.be 
distnisaeJ  if  you  attend,  or  invite  attendance  at  such 
teetings  were  attended  by  large  numbers 
in  military  array,  dispersed  at  the  word  of  command ; 
threats  ware  held  out,  '  Blood  or  Repeal,'  and. such  in- 
tptions  were  emblazoned  on  flags,  My  lords,  I  have 
1  some  experience  in  the  course  of  along  life  spent  in  tho 
rioe  of  the  sovereigns  of  this  country — I  say,  I  have 
bad  some  experience  in  those  revolutions.  A  distin- 
guished author,  who  has  written  on  France,  has  said, 
lur  Im  place.'  There  was  no  secreey  in  the 
.  The  reason  was  that  the  great  means  of 
operation  was  terror— deception  as  to  their  followers,  and 
terror  towards  their  adversaries ;  and  when  a  learned 
gentleman  declares  that  Napoleon  had  not  in  Bussin 
such  on  army  as  there  is  here,  and  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton hod  not  each  a  one  at  Waterloo,  why,  very  possibly 
not.  My  lords,  nay  more,  mind  what  he  said  respect- 
ing the  organisation  of  this  army,  and  the  means  of 
"tho  population.  He  said  that,  in  one  night, 
he  could  collect  the  whole  of  his  forces;  and  of  that  I 
have  no  doubt.  It  was  therefore  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  prepared  for  any  unfortunate  event."  The 
Duke  "regretted  to  loam  there  was  poverty  in 
Ireland;  but,  he  asked,  was  that  poverty  relieved 
by  a  inarch  of  twenty-five  and  thirty  miles  a  day  in 
spring  and  summer,  to  hear  seditious  speeches  P  Was 
poverty  relieved  by'  subscribing  to  the  Repeal  rent?" 
The  resolutions  Were  negatived  by  a  majority  of  31  to 
29.  v 

In  a  subsoqusnt  debate,  arising  out  of  a  petition 
presented  by  Lord  Boston  from  3,000  Ulster  Protestants, 
complaining  that  they  had  been  prevented  from  cele- 
brating the  Orange  anniversary,  while  the  most  flagrant 
breaches  of  the  law  were  passed  over  in  the  case  of  thoio 
|  who  wanted  to  overthrow  the  constitution,  which  the 
ire    swora    to    defend,    the   Duke   of 
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Wellington,  on  that  occasion,  soil  that  "  nothing  had 
bean  neglected  by  the  Government  taut  \m  neoessory  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  to  meet  all  mis- 
fortunes and  consequences  which  might  result  from  the 
-violence  of  the  passions  of  those  men  who  unfortunately 
guide  the  multitude  in  Ireland.  He  did  not  dispute  the 
extent  of  the  conspiracy  or  the  dangers  resulting  from  it; 
he  did  not  deny  the  assistance  received  from  foreigners 
of  nearly  all  nations — disturbed  and  disturbing  spirits, 
who  were  anxious  to  have  an  opportunity  of  injuring 
and  deteriorating  the  great  prosperity  of  this  country — 
but  he  felt  confident  that  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
Government  would  enable  it  to  resist  all,  and  preserve 
the  peace." 

Lord  Brougham  regarded  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland 
with  the  eye  of  a  political  philosopher  and  economist. 
"It  had  been  aaid,"  remarked  the  noble  lord,  "that  one 
reason  why  Ireland  did  not  prosper  was,  that  no  capital 
flowed  into  the  country.  This  was  very  tree,  but  no  one 
could  be  surprised  at  it,  considering  the  alarming  and 
threatening  aspect  of  affairs  in  that  country.  Tho 
capitalist  naturally  objected  to  send  his  capital  to  a 
country  where  ho  does  not  know  that  1h«e  may  not  be 
an  outbreak  before  he  gets  his  first  quarter's  payment. 
There  is  also  this  other  thing  which  alarms  capitalists-— 
they  hear  these  friends  of  tho  Irish  people  boasting  of 
their  meetings,  and  of  their  being  able  to  command  their 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men.  They  see  tho  power 
which  theythuflboaetof  used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  the  moat  vehement  attacks  against  the  Government, 
and  uttering  the  most  violent  abuse  of  tho  nation  to  which 
those  capitalists  themselves  belong.  The  CeHic  capital 
being  little,  and  the  poverty  excessive,  and  the  demand  of 
tho  Celtfor  the  capital  of  the  Saxon  being  extrems;  the  wise 
Celt  having  for  his  object  to  lessen  the  excessive  poverty, 
and  draw  some  portion  of  the  Saxon  capital  to  supply  the 
Celtic  wants ;  this  wise  and  judicious  friend  of  Ireland, 
in  order  to  effect  his  object,  deals  from  one  end  of  the 
year  to  the  other  in  the  most  gross  and  ■unrestrained 
abuse  of  everything  Saxon,  and  proclaims  Saxon  Bug- 
land  as  the  determined  enemy  of  Cebao  Ireland,  This  is 
the  Irish  way  of  inducing  English  capitalists  to  send 
over  their  money  to  Ireland.  How,  your  capitalists 
bike  large  masses  of  produce,  of  gold  or  silver,  but  not 
large  masses  of  people — large  ronssoc  of  people,  too,  who 
are  collected  together  under  a  pretence  which  he  knows 
must  necessarily  be  false.  For  when  a  man  tells  ma  of 
his  addressing  200,000  men,  I  find  it  impossible  to 
believe  him.  When  he  tells  me  that  the  209,800  men 
whom  he  proposes  to  address,  meet  calmly  to  discuss 
a  great  national  question,  I  at  once  turn  with  contempt, 
scorn,  and  disgust  from  such  a  statement,  because  I  know 
it  to  be  physically  impossible  that  at  a  meeting  composed 
of  such  immense  numbers  anything  like  discussion  con 
take  place.  I  very  well  know  what  that  object  is,  but 
the  capitalist  thinks  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the 
peace.  I  do  not  myself  believe  so.  I  think  that  so  long 
as  the  agitators  can  hold  the  issue  of  those  meetings  in 
their  hands,  they  will  bo  the  last  to  risk  their  own  safety. 
But  this  system  of  intintido.lion  is  not  withes*  its  efteots. 


It  deters  the  lawful  and  well-dwpoaedjfrosi:  sontasg  ste- 
ward, and  doing  their  duty  to  tho  conntry,  and  Busying 
round  toe  Government, 
their  voice,  as  they  would  do  aj 

Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  early  in  July,  | 
another  great  debate  on  tho  state  of  Ireland,  by  marine 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  a-  osanaaittea  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  ostuset  of 
the  discontent  prevailing  there,  with  m  view  to  the 
redress  of  grievances,  and  the  ertnesisbewt  of  a  system 
of  just  and  impartial  government  in  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  The  honourable  f^artteman  reviewed 
the  history  of  the  country  sjuoa  tho  Uman,  di«u»ed  the 
questions  of  the  National  Debt  andrtaxati  in,  ih»  Chursh 
Establishment,  the  position  of  the  TtfWHV^^t^^"*  *"■*- 
arohy.  Government  appointments,  oaeimve  ssts,  end 
land  tenure.  LordEhot,  then  Chief  rfewecary  tf  Istteed, 
answered  his  arguments  at  length.  A  great  i  Truster  of 
speakers  followed,  continuing  the  debate  for  frvemighta. 
At  length  the  House  divided,  when  toe  numbers  were 
H^iJ1stthemotionfOTaconiuiit*eeT-ata;*Hrit,l»ti  The 
whole  of  these  vexed  questions  agate,  same  up  on  the 
0th  of  August,  when  the  Irish  Arena  Bill  wns  sebvldefn 
tor  the  third  reading.  On  this  oedtofatt'Sir  JtosattPeel 
made  some  remarks,  expressing  the  feeling  -of  his 
Government  with  regard  to  Ireland,  *1"t"^<g  that  be 
viewed  the  state  of  things  there  with,  deep  aaxtaty.  sad 
pain.  Ho  had  hoped  that  there  was  a  gradual  abate- 
ment of  animosity  on  aeceunt  of  I'ssiginuB  diflsrenoss ; 
that  4e  saw  the  gradual  influsnee  of  those  law*  which 
removed  the  political  disabilities  of  Eonsan  Cathshosend 
established  civil  ofaafcety.  He  thoTjahs  he  saw,  to  some 
respects,  a  great  morel  and  social  rmpeovoiueat;  that 
there  was  a  hope  of  increasing  tranquility,  which,  would 
cause  the  redundant  and  rnipurfrntiwiwriital  of  jaagtand, 
then  ""■fc'T'c  vent  in  foreign  andpreaaraous  apeasskeensM 
to  flow  into  Ireland.  But  tho  agitation  had  blasted  all 
those  hopes.  . 

The  third  Teadiog  of  the  Armsasnt  passed  by  amsjarity 
offlG.  It  speedily  went  throu^i  she  4rpp*r  House,  and 
received  the  royal  assent  la  .-the  ceealepsech  at  the 
dose  of  the  session,  there  was  si  very  x»inted  nsseasco 
made  to  the  state  of  Ireland.  Her  Majesty  said  shat  she 
had  observed  wink  the  deepest  eattoemeswl  psasu»vissg 
efforts  mode  to  stir  up  disumlsiil  n  iildtanflhi  linn  — 1|_ 
her  subjects  in  Irsssjsj,  and  toesaiee  them,  to  esssssnd 
the  repeal  of  the  Union}  andfrapidier  deep  counation 
that  the  Union  was  not  less  essontiasota  take  attainment 

pfg 1  nil i ii 1 1  in  Tn  land  shea  \\i  His  nil  ifjlli— nl 

stability  of  the  empire,  il  ins  Sin  lllm  lsdiisaiiwelBi 
with  the  support  of  Parliament,  and  -under  tho  ktaoeuf 
of  Divine  Providence,  to  n 
bond  of  connection  between  she. tort)  t 
thus  concluded,  "I  feel  assured  that  those.' OS?  .my 
faithful  subjects  who  have  influi 
Ireland,  will  diseuemge  to  the  utmost  of  t 
system  of  pernicious  agitation  which,  disturbs  MM  in- 
dustry and  retards  the  improverueut  of  lull  UiiihssJ.  and 
'  excites  feeling*  of  sswtnal  distress 
diffswai-oleoo*  ef  my  peopls.  1 1 


irflB*!] 


THE'CLONTAEF  "MONSTER  MEETING"  FORBIDDEN. 


'  'Tnis'Toy  al  denunciation  bf  the  Repeal  mo  venient  greatly 
exasperated  O'Connell:  He  had  recently'  eubmitrted  a 
jflan  to  the  Bepeol  Association,  recommended  by 
mittee  of  which  he  was  chairman,  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Irish  Parliament.  In  the  document  containing  this 
plan,  it  was  declared  that  the  people  of  Ireland  finally 
insisted  upon  the  -restoration  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  consisting  of  300  representatives,  and  claimed, 
in."' tho  presence  of  the  Creator,"  the  right  of  the  Irish 
people  to  such  restoration,  stating  that  they  submitted 
to  the  Union  as  being  binding  in  law,  but  solemnly 
denied  that  it  was  founded  on  right,  or  on  constitutional 
principle,  or  that  it  was  obligatory  on  conscience.  The 
franchise  was  to  be  household  suffrage,  and  the  voting 
by  ballot.  It  was  also  provided  that  the  monarch  or 
regent  de  jure  in  England  should' be  the  monarch  or 
regent  de  facto  in  Ireland.  This  revolutionary  scheme 
was  to  be  carried  into  effect,  "  according  to  recognised 
law  and  strict  constitutional  principle."  The  arbitration 
■courtswhieh  O'Connell  had  threatened  to  setup,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  superseding  of  magistrates  connected 
with -the  Bepeal  Association,  had  actually  been  estab- 
lished; and  the  Soman  Catholic  peasantry,  forsaking  the 
regular  tribunals,  had  recourse  to  them  for  the  settle* 
merit  of  their  disputes. 

The  Repeal  organisation  had  therefore  become  exceed- 
ingly formidablo,  and  had  been  rendered  still  more  so  by 
what  O'Connell  called  "the  mighty  moral  miracle  of 
5,000,000  men  pledged  against  intoxicating  lienors."  If 
he  had  to  go  to  battle,  he  said,  he  should  have  the  strong 
and  steady  teetotalers  with  him.  The  teetotal  bands 
' '  Would  play  before  them,  and  animate  -them  in  the  time 
of  peril ;  -their  wives  and  daughters,  thanking  God  for 
their  sobriety,  would  be  praying  for  their  safety;  and  he 
told  them  there  was  not  an  army  in  the  world-  he  could 
not  beat  with  his  teetotalers.  Yes,  teetotaMsm  was  the 
first  sure'  ground  on  which  rested  their  hope  of  sweeping 
away  Ssrxen  domination  and  givinglroland  to  the  Irish." 
O'Connell  had  been  in  the  habit  of  wearing  a  crown-like 
cap,-  richly  ornamented,  which  had  been  presented  to  bim 
At  the  monster  meeting  at  the  Rath  of  Mnllaghmast,  in 
the  County  Kildaro.  This  symbol  of  sovereignty  had  its 
effect  wpon  the  masses,  who  began  to  cherish  the  idea 
thatrftey  might  have  ere  long  a  king  of  thoir  own.  It 
was  probably  with  a  view  to -encourage  this  idea,  and  to 
raise  their  enthusiasm  to  the  highest  pitch,  that  he 
resolved  to  hold  tho  last  of  the  series  Of  monster  meet- 
ings at  -Clontarfj  near  Dublin,  the  scene  of  King  Brian 
Borbhme's  victory  mr  the  Danes.  This  meeting  was 
to  ho  hold  on  "Sunday,' the  8th-  of  October,  and  was  to  be 
tb#  Jmblt"  imposing  of  all  the  demonstrations.  But  the 
0*rtrnment  'was' at  last  roused-  to  action,- and  oh  the 
previous  day  ft '  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  Lord 
Lioutenant  in  Council,  prohibiting  the  assembly.  The 
proclamation  declared  that  whereas  advertisetaeftts  and 
placards  had  been  printed  and  extensivory  emulated, 
calling  off  theM  who  f*opesed  to  attend  the  j*  ^fing  to 
eoHWo*  horsebaekf  tovmeetana  -form-  in  pro^^T  afid 


affection,  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  Government  of  the  - 
country,  and  to  accomplish  alterations  in  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  the  realm,  by  intimidation  and  the 
demonstration  of  physical  force,  tending  also  to  serve 
the  ends  of  factions- and  seditions  persons,  and  violate 
the  peace,  tho  meeting  was  strictly  prohibited. '  It  was 
stated  that  those -attending  it  should  bo  prosecuted,  and  ■ 
that  effectual  measures  should  be  taken  for  its  dis- 


to*sT1^i»'Mtta>yJaifle*-a«d  array  f  end  \3*~*^ 

ol^MMPtBf  tdMttng  vM*to  1eftcfte"dfseotft    ^.(J^T*  dis-  \  Clontarf  for  the  piarpbee  of  petitioning  as  aforesaid 


This  was  no  idle  threat ;  (he  guards  at  tho  castle  and 
at  the  several  barracks  were  doubled ;  Alborough  House,  . 
commanding  the  rood  to  Olontarf,  was  garrisoned ;  the 
streets  and  roads  at  the  north  aide  of  the  city  were 
patrolled  by  parties  of  soldiers  during  the  night.  Three . 
war  steamers  were  placed  in  the  river,  with  their  guns 
run  out,  commanding  the  ground  where  the  meeting 
was  to  be  held ;  while  the  guns  at  the  Pigeon  House 
fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  right  opposite  Clon- 
tarf,  were  so  placed  as  to  sweep  the  road  to  it-  The 
village  of  Clontarf  woe  occupied  by  the  3th  Dragoon 
Guards,  the  80th  Rifles,  the  11th  Hussars,  the  54th 
Regiment  of  Infantry,  and  a  brigade  of  Royal  Horse 
Artillery;  the  infantry  being  commanded  by  Colonel 
Fane,  the  cavalry  by  Lord  Cardigan,  and  the  artillery 
by  Colonel  Higgins.  The  men  and  horses  were  pro- 
visioned for  twenty-four  hours,  and  each 'soldier  was 
tarnished  with  sixty  rounds  of  ball  cartridge.  A  crisis 
had  now  come;  a  -collision  between  the  troops  and 
O'Connell'e  army  of  teetotalers  was  imminent,  and  even 
he  could  have  no  doubt  of  the  issue.  Tie  seemed  to 
stand  appalled  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice  to  which  ho 
had  brought  his  deluded  followers,  and  shrinking  from 
the  consequences,  he  made  all  possible  haste  to  save 
them.  As  soon  as  the  proclamation  was  issued,  he 
called  a  special  meeting  of  the  Repeal  Association,  and 
announced  that  in  consequence  of  the  measures  taken 
by  the  Government,  which  he  denounced  as  "the  most 
hose  and  imbecile  step  ever  taken,"  there  would  be  no 
meeting  at  Clontarf  the  next  day,  He  submitted  a 
counter-proclamation,  Which  was  adopted  and  posted  up 
that  evening  throughout  the  city  beside  the  Government 
proclamation.  It  was  also  sent  by  special  messengers  to 
the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages.  The  -following  is 
a  copy  of  this  curious  document ; — "  Notice. — TVhereaa 
there  has  appeared,  under  the  signature  of  G.  B.  Sugden, 
0.  Donoughmore  Eliot,  F. '  Blackburne,  G.  Blakeney, 
Fred.  Shaw,  T.  B.  0.  Smith,  a  paper,  being,  or  purport- 
ing to  bo,  a  proclamation  drawn  up  in  veiy  loose  and 
inaccurate  terms,  and  manifestly  misrepresenting  known 
facts,  lite  object  of  which  appears  to  be  to  prevent  the 
public  meeting  intended  to  be  held  to-morrow  ,<  the  8th 
instant,  at  Clontarf,  to  petition  Parliament  for  tho  repeal 
of  the  hateful  and  destructive  measure  of  the  legislative 
Union ;  and  whereas  such  proclamation  has  not  ap- 
peared until  late  in  fee  afternoon  of  this  day,  Saturday, 
the  7th  instant ;  so  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  the 
knowledge  of  its  esistenoe  could  be  communicated  in  the 
usual  ofnaial  channels,  or  by  the  post,  in  time  to  have 
\  its  oohtemte  known' to  the  persons  intending  to  moot  at 


CASSELL'S  nAUSTEATED  IUSTOET  OF  ENGLAND. 
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whereby  ill-disposed  persona  may  have  an  opportunity, 
under  colour  of  said  proclamation,  to  provoke,  breachos 
of  the  peace,  or  commit  violence  on  persons  intending  to 
proceed  peacefully  and  legally  to  said  intended  meeting ; 
we,  therefore,  the  Committee  of  the  Boyal  National 
Bepeal  Association,  do  most  earnestly  request  and 
entreat  that  all  well-disposed  persons  will,  immediately 
on  receiving  this  intimation,  repair  to  their  own  dwel- 
lings, and  not  place  themselves  in  peril  of  any  collision, 
or  of  receiving  any  ill-treatment  whatsoever.  And  we 
do  further  inform  such  persons  that,  without  yielding  in 
anything  to  the  unfounded  allegatione  in  said  alleged 
proclamation,  we  deem  it  prudent  and  wise,  and,  above 
all  things,  humane,  to  declare  that  said  meeting  is 
abandoned,  and  is  not  to  be  held. — Signed  by  order. 
Daniel  O'Cohukll.  Saturday,  7th  October,  3.30  p.m., 
1843." 

The  preventive  measures  taken  on  both  sides  were 
completely  successful.  No  mounted  Bepealers  came  in 
from  the  country,  and  though  vast  multitudes  went  out 
Horn  Dublin  to  view  the  military  demonstrations,  their 
meeting  with  the  Queen's  forces  was  quite  amicable. 
They  were  allowed  to  see  the  spectacle,  but  they  were 
compelled  to  move  on  along  the  high  road,  which  they 
did  very  good-humouredly.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Bepeal 
Association  held  next  day,  O'Gonnell  said — "I  have  to 
express  my  delight  at  the  conduct  of  the  people  yesterday 
—they  ware  good-humoured  and  attentive  to  our  in- 
structions. I  have  also  to  express  my  admiration  at  the 
exemplary  conduct  of  the  soldiery.  Nothing  could  bo 
more  proper  than  their  behaviour;  but  nothing  could 
be  more  cruel  than  to  keep  the  poor  fellows  standing 
together  all  day  for  nothing.  And  then  there  was  the 
pride  and  pomp  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  going  to  review 
the  army.  They  assail  us  with  the  charge  of  desecrating 
the  Sabbath ;  but  I  wonder  what  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
was  doing  on  Sunday,  mounted  on  his  pony,  prancing 
down  the  road  P  I  speak  well  of  the  people  and  of  the 
soldiery,  and  my  swelling  heart  beats  high  for  the  con- 
summation of  the  liberty  of  Ireland." 

The  Government  now  resolved  to  follow  up  the 
vigorous  step  they  had  so  tardily  taken,  by  the  prosecu- 
tion of  O'Oonnell  and  several  leading  members  of  the 
Association.  They  were  arrested  in  Dublin  on  the  14th 
of  October,  charged  with  conspiracy,  sedition,  and  un- 
lawful assembly.  The  other  gentlemen  included  in  the 
prosecution  ware  Mr.  John  O'Oonnell,  Mr.  Thomas 
Steel,  Mr.  flay,  Secretary  to  the  Bepeal  Association,  Dr. 
Gray,  proprietor  of  the  XYemaa'a  Journml,  Mr.  C.  G. 
Duffy,  editor  of  the  Nation,  Mr.  Barrett,  of  the  Pikt,  and 
the  Bev.  Messrs.  Tyrrell  and  Tierney,  Boman  Catholic 
priests.  Mr.  0*00110611,  with  his  two  sons  and  several 
friends,  immediately  on  his  arrest,  went  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Justice  Burton,  and  entered  into  recognisances,  himself 
in  £1,000,  with  two  sureties  of  £500  each.  The  tome  of 
Mr.  O'Cennell  was  now  suddenly  changed.  From  being 
inflammatory,  warlike,  and  defiant,  it  became  intensely 
pacific,  agj  he  used  his  utmost  eflss4s  to  calm  the  ™i—^« 
of  the  people,  to  lay  the  atom  ha  had  raised,  and  to 
soothe  the  feelings  he  had  irritated  by  angry  denuncia- 


tions of  the  "  Saxon."  That  obnoxious  ward  waa  new 
laid  aside,  being,  at  his  request,  struck  oat  of  the  Bepeal 
vocabulary,  because  it  gave  offence.  Beal  conciliation 
was  now  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  State  proaecutiouB  commenced  in  January,  1844, 
in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  before  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Penefather,  and  Justices  Burton,  Oramptea,  and 
Ferrin.  Besides  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor- General, 
there  were  ten  counsel  employed  for  the  Crown,  sad 
there  was  an  equal  number  on  the  side  of  the  traversers, 
including  Mr.  Sheil,  Mr.  Hatohel,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Whiio- 
uide,  Mr.  afnaagWi,  bow  Chief  Justice,  Mr.  O'Hagaa, 
and  Mr.  Maodonogh.  This  monster  trial  was  remarkable 
in  many  respects.  It  excited  the  moat  intense  public 
interest,  which  pervaded  all  classes,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest.  It  lasted  from  tho  16th  of  January  to  the 
12th  of  February;  the  speech  of  the  Attorney-General 
occupied  two  days ;  the  jnry  list  waa  found  to  bo  defec- 
tive, a  number  of  namee  having  been  aeon  tiy  abstracted; 
newspaper  articles  were  admitted  as  evidence  against 
men  who  never  saw  them;  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
betrayed  his  partiality  in  charging  the  jury,  by  speaking 
of  the  traversers  as  "  the  other  side."  The  principal 
witnesses  were  short-hand  writers  fromLtiadon,  avowedly 
employed  by  the  Government  to  report  the  jMiHwadin^a 
of  the  monster  meetings.  Mr.  Jackson,  reporter  for  the 
Morning  Herald,  also  placed  his  Botes  at  the  sanies  of 
the  Government.  Mr.  O'GoameU  defended  himself  in  a 
long  argument  for  Bepeal,  and  an  attack  on  the  Govern- 
ment. The  most  brilliant  orations  delivered  on  the 
occasion  were  those  of  Sheil  and  Whiteside.  Mr.  Fite- 
gibbon,  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  traversers,  made  a 
remark  offensive  to  the  Attorney-General,  Mr.  T.  C.  B. 
Smith,  who  immediately  handed  him  a  ohaUenge,  in  the 
presence  of  his  wife,  while  the  judges  had  retired  for 
refreshment  The  matter  was  brought  before  the  oourt, 
and,  after  mutual  explanations,  was  allowed  to  drop. 

All  the  traversers  were  found  guilty.  The  Attorney- 
General  did  not  press  .for  judgment  against  the  Bev. 
Matthew  Tiemey.  Upon  the  rest  Mr.  Justice  Burton, 
who  was  deeply  affected,  pronounced  judgment  en  ths 
30th  of  May,  in  the  following  terms :— "  With  raspsot  to 
the  principal  traverser,  ths  Oourt  is  of  opinion  that  be 
must,  be  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  for  ths  span  of 
twelve  calendar  months ;  and  that  he  is  farther  to  be 
fined  in  the  sum  of  £2,000,  and  bound  in  his  own  laoogxi- 
sances  in  the  aura  of  £5,000,  and  two  sureties  in  £8,000, 
to  keep  the  peace  for  seven  years.  With  respect  to  ths 
other  traversers ,  we  have  come  to  ths  — "^"n  that  to 
each  shall  be  allotted  the  same  aentonca;  which  is,  that 
they  be  imprisoned  for  the  specs  of  anas  oalsndsr  asanas, 
each  of  them  to  pay  £09  fins,  and  to  eater  into  their  own 
reoognisanoes  of  £1,000  each,  and  two  sureties  of  £506, 
to  keep  the  pesos  for  ssren  years." 

The  prisoners  wars  immediately  sent  to  Bss%asSas 
Bridewell,  on  ths  South  Oireular  Bead,  whan  ths 
Governor  did  all  in  his  power  to  make  tsaan  oorsfortobje. 
Good  apartments  wars  assigned  to  tbsaa.  They  eased 
together  every  day,  and  wars  peraritted  to  rsesrre,  wash- 
out restriction,  ths  visits  af  their  rrisnsw.  and  aaaawsrs. 
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The  three  editors— Dr.  Gray,  Mr.  Duffy,  and  Mr. 
Barrett — occupied  themselves  in  writing  for  their  respec- 
tive journals.  Mr.  John  O'Connell  composed  a  "Repeal 
Dictionary,"  which  was  afterwards  published.  Tom  Steel 
devoted  him '"If  to  the  stndy  of  Kane's  "  Industrial 
Resources  of  Ireland,"  whose  pages  he  adorned  with 
large  notes  of  admiration.  They  established  for  their 
amusement  a  Prison  Oazettt,  a  repartee  of  wit  and  fun, 
which  camo  out  every  Friday  after  dinner.  They  had 
access  to  two  large  gardens  connected  with  the  prison, 
in  one  of  which  there  was  a  wionnd,  which  they  called 
"  Tara  Hill,"  and  a  summer  house,  which  became 
"  Conciliation  Hall."  In  the  other  they  erected  a 
marquee,  which  they  called  "  Mullaghmast."  The 
Government  was  tho  less  disposed  to  interfere  with 
these  indulgences,  as  their  object  was  not  so  much 
punishment  as  prevention,  and  besides,  the  traversers 
had  appealed  against  the  sentence.  A  majority  of  the 
twelve  English  judges  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  while  condemning  the  counts 
on  which  the  Irish  court  relied.  An  appeal  was  then 
made  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  decision  was  left  to 
tho  five  law  lords — Lyndhurst,  Brougham,  Cottenham, 
Donman,  and  Campbell.  The  first  two  were  for  a 
confirmation  of  the  judgment.  Lord  Denman,  in 
pronouncing  judgment,  said,  referring  to  the  tamper- 
ing with  the  panel,  ' '  If  such  practices  as  bad  taken 
place  in  tho  present  instance  in  Ireland  should  con- 
tinue, tho  trial  by  jury  would  become  a  mockery,  a 
delusion,  and  a  snare,"  a  sentence  which  was  hackneyed 
by  repetition  for  years  afterwards.  The  news  of  the 
reversal  reached  Dublin  on  the  afternoon  of  tho  5th  of 
September.  Great  crowds  had  assembled  on  the  pier  at 
Kingstown,  and  tremendous  cheers  broke  forth  from  the 
multitudo,  when  the  Holyhead  packet  approached,  and 
they  saw  held  up  a  white  flag,  with  the  inscription, 
"Judgment  reversed  by  the  House  of  Lords.  O'Connoll 
is  free  ! "  The  nowa  was  everywhere  received  by  the 
Eoman  Catholics  with  wild  excitement.  Two  messengers 
Tan  to  the  prison,  and  as  they  rushed  forward,  out  of 
breath,  one  cried,  "  I  am  first,  I  am  first."  The  solicitor 
who  brought  the  news  from  London,  threw  his  arms 
about  O'Connoll* b  neck,  and  kissed  him,  exclaiming — 
"  On  the  merits,  on  the  merits;  no  technicalities  at  all." 
Mr.  O'Connoll  had  that  morning  received  a  desponding 
letter  from  him,  conveying  some  unpalatable  advice, 
which  put  the  prisoner  in  bad  humour,  and  made  him 
think  very  meanly  of  the  character  of  the  adviser.  Now, 
however,  he  declared  him  to  be  one  of  the  best  men  in 
existence.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  he  said  to  a 
friend,  in  a  tone  of  solemnity,  "  Fitzpatrick,  the  hand  of 
man  is  not  in  this.  It  is  the  Tesponse  given  by  Pro- 
vidence to  the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  pious,  steadfast 
people  of  Ireland. " 

Orders  soon  came  from  the  Government  for  the  libera- 
tion of  the  prisoners.  After  some  consultation  with  their 
friends,  it  was  resolved  that  there  should  be  a  public 
procession  from  tho  prison  in  the  morning.  Mr.  O'Con- 
noll,  however,  left  that  evening,  and  proceeded  on  foot  to 
his  house  in  Morrion  Square.    Before  he  had  reached  the 


square,  the  tidings  spread  abroad  that  he  was  out,  and 
crowds  rapidly  assembled  from  all  directions.  The  people 
leaped  and  danced  about  him,  while  their  acclamations 
rent  the  air.  When  he  placed  his  foot  upon  the  step  to 
ascend  to  bis  own  door,  the  exulting  shouts  of  some 
10,000  or  15,000  people  were  almost  deafening.  Appear- 
ing on  the  balcony  of  bis  house,  where  he  had  often  stood 
before,  to  address  his  followers,  they  could  scarcely  be 
got  to  keep  eilenco  while  he  spoke.  He  said,  "Why, 
it  seems  as  if  you  were  glad  to  see  me  home  again. 
This  house  is  my  own  honest  hoiae,  but  X  have  come 
home  from  a  prison.  In  other  countries:  they  send  the 
rogues  to  prison,  and  leave  the  honest  men  at  home. 
Many  a  paltry  rogue  was  left  at  home,  while  I  was  con- 
fined within  the  walls  of  a  gaol. .  Bat. God  is  stronger 
than  our  enemies ;  and  thanks  be  to  that 'God,  I  im  here 
to-night  in  my  own  home.  The  foul  attempt  to  destroy 
the  sacred  right  to  petition,  to  violate  the  jury  box,  and 
trample  the  constitution  in  my  person — that  foul  and 
felonious  attempt  has  signally  failed.  The  people  of 
Ireland  have  gained  a  mighty  victory,  and  well  have 
they  deserved  that  victory — the  moral,  tho  tempo- 
rate,  and  the  religious  people  of  Ireland.  In  their 
100,000  strength,  thoy  were  mild  as  the  playful  lamb, 
and  such  mildness  will  they  show  in  Heir.,  might  at 
present.  In  tho  meetings  of  1843,  the  gloajojt.  Aetings 
of  1843— they  caned  them  monster  meetmg»tJMC«fca  such 
assemblages  could  not  be  peacefully  collected  in  any 
country  on  earth  except  our  own-'-noil  *:  blow  was 
struck,  not  a  gloss  of  whJBky  drunk,  noteVenan%Ccideut 
occurred.  Ob,  it  could  happen  nowhere  bat  amongst  the 
courteous  people  of  Ireland;  and  now,  blessed  be  God,  we 
are  here  to-night,  rejoicing.  We  shall'have  no  tumult  to- 
morrow: a  little  shout  we  shall  have,  and  some  cheering ; 
the  happy  bird  must  chirp.  Go  to  your  rest,  having 
first  offered  up  your  thanksgiving  to  the  Almighty  that 
ho  has  vouchsafed  to  look  in  mercy  upon  his  people  of 
Ireland;  and  I  promise  you  we  will  hnvtfRepeal." 

The  procession  next  day  was,  in  point  of  magnitude, 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  other  "monster"  proceeding?. 
Twelve  o'clock  was  tho  tinie  appointed  to  start  from  tho 
prison,  and  at  that  hour  the  first  part  of  the  procession 
arrived.  Its  length  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that 
it  was  not  until  two  o'clock  that  the  triumphal  car 
reached  the  prison  gate.  During  tnfcse  two  hours 
thousands  upon  thousands  denied  before  it  in  one  un- 
broken line  of  men ;  perfect  order  bsing  kept,  without 
the  aid  of  a  single  policeman,  and  the  marching  mass 
being  broken  into  sections  only  by  the  .bands  of  mnsic, 
preceding  the  flags  or  carriages  of  the  different  trades, 
which  numbered  about  thirty.  The  bands  wore  all 
dressed  in  fancy  uniforms,  bearing  bright  coloursj+blue, 
pink,  and  green — with  banners  of  the  most  gorgeAs  de- 
scription. There  was  such  a  demand  for  carriages  and 
vehicles  of  all  sorts,  that  Dublin  alone  could  not  meet 
it,  and  carriages  were  obtained  from  Bray,  and  various 
other  places  around  the  metropolis.  The  procession  was 
composed  of  Repeal  wardens,  members  of  the  Repeal 
Association,  the  Lord  Mayor,  aldermen,  and  town 
council— personal  friends    and   political    admirers  of 
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REJOICINGS  ON  O'CONNELL'S  LIBERATION. 


O'Connell.  "  The  great  oluncac  to  tho  magnificence  of 
tho  proaeOBOB,"  wroto  the  correspondent  of  one  of  the 
.  London  journal*,  "  WM  the  moment  in  which  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell,  accompanied  by  bis  son  John,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Miley,  Mr.  Duffy,  Mr.  Stool,  Mr.  Bay,  Dr.  Gray,  and 
Mr.  Barrett,  oroergod  from  the  prison  gates,  to  take  part 
init.  Whonthey  were  seen  ascending  the  triumphal  car, 
u,  shout  came  forti,  so  loud,  so  long,  so  vehement,  and  so 


M,  that  even  «  man  of  tho  firmest  nerve  must  for 
themonient  haveielthimself  shaken  hyit.  Wherever  the 
eye  could  reach,  the  apace  beneath  was  occupied  by  human 

.  beings.  The  shout  of  those  in  front  of  the  prison  was 
caught  np  along  the  whole  line  of  prcoeseion,  and  for  at 
least  fire  minntee  the  air  Beamed  to  be  rant  with  a 
thunder-burst  of  joyful  peals,  that  came  reverberating 
back  upon  the  utterers,  making  every  heart  beat  quicker. 
There  could  not  have  been  leas  than  600,000  parsons 
gathered  together  for  this  national  festival" 

The  triumphal  car  had  been  constructed  for  the  chair- 
ing-of  Mr.  O'Connell  some  years  before.  It  was  a  kind 
of  platform,  on  which  were  three  stages,  rising  one  above 
the  other  like  steps,  profusely  decorated  with,  purple 
velvet,  goad  fringe,  gilt  nails,  sssi  painting*  Six  splendid 
dappled  greys  slowly  drew  the  cumbrous  vehicle.  On  die 
topmost  Stage,  elevated  some  dozen  feet  above  the  crowd, 
the  hero  of  the  day  stood  erect,  wearing  the  green,  gold, 
and  velvet  Repeal  cap,  and  bowing  incessantly  to  the 
cheering  multitude.  On  the  other  two  stages  were  Br. 
Miley  and  the  members  of  Mr.  O'Connell's  family, 
including  two  grandsons  in  green  velvet  tunica,  with 
caps  and  white  feathers,  a  harper  in  the  ancient  minstrel 
dress,  inaudaUy  playing  on  his  instrument.  In  tho  second 
carriagsfuilowedDr.  Gray,  Mrs.  Gray,  and  their  children; 
and  in  the  third  the  other  "Repeal  maityrs  "— some  with 
their  ladies  and  private  friends;  and  finally,  the  solicitors 
carrying  the  "monster  indictment"  The  procession 
traversed  the  greater  part  of  Dublin,  and  did  not  reach 
if  onion  Samara  till  half-past  five  o'clock. 

i  Having  entered  his  house,  Mr.  O'Connell  immediately 
appeared  on  the  balcony,  and  addressed  the  people, 
^fnidrt  tWIttssatoM ohallsMg.  *!"**'■ — -"This  is  a  great  day 
for  Ireland,  a  day  of  justice.  All  that  we  ever  desired 
was  justice;  and  wo  havo  got  an  instalment  of  it,  at  any 
rate.  The  plans  of  the  wicked,  and  the  conspiracy  of  the 
oppressor — the  foul  mismanagement  of  the  jury  panel — 
the  base  conspiracy  against  the  lives,  the  liberties,  and 
the  oanatftnttoBli  rights  of  the  public,  have  all,  blessed  be 
God,  been  defeated.  He  bad  often  boasted  that  those  who 

'followed  his  advico  had  novor  been  brought  into  jeopardy, 
bui  these  who  taunted  him  with  that  now  turned  round 
and  said,  'Dootor, cure  thyself]'  They  said  he  was  guilty 
of  a  conspiracy.  His  answer  was,  they  lied.  It  was  not 
be  alone  who  saidthat;  it  wasLord  Chief  Justice  Danman, 
of  the  House  of  Peers,  who  said  it  It'  he  had  wished  his 
vanity  to  be  indulged,  and  to  prove  his  emH  ^  ft  lawyer, 
he  could  net  have  devised  a  plan  better  cnlcfllatea  to 
effect  his  object  than  the  events  which  h^j^ .jwjTirrea.'* 
HjffiigthreateB^toimpeaehthejndges,^  "fttorney 
General,  and  others  concerned  in  thepw'VA5^  v;. 
harangae  wee  cot  ahort  by  torrents    "  * 


The  news  of  his  liberation  was  carried  that  night  by 
the  mail  coaches  over  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  pro- 
duced extraordinary  excitement  throughout  the  south 
and  west,  particularly  in  Cork,  which  ill-.  O'Connell  (hen 
represented.  There  the  whole  population  seems  to  have 
turned  out,  some  of  the  streets  being  so  packed,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  get  along.  Processions  were  soon 
formed,  with  bands  of  music,  and  green  boughs.  Even 
tha  little  children  were  furnished  with  the  emblems  of 
ictory.  Along  the  country  roads,  too,  as  well  as  in  tho 
towns  and  villages,  every  little  cabin  hod  ite  green 
boughs  stuck  up,  and  its  group  of  inhabitants  shouting 
for  "the  Liberator."  At  night,  in  the  towns,  every  house 

dnated,  while  bonfires  biassed  on  the  mountains, 
and  the  horizon  seemed  on  fire  in  every  direction.  On 
the  following  Sunday  the  liberation  of  the  prisoners  was 
celebrated  in  the  Metropolitan  Church,  Dublin.  Arch- 
bishop Murray  eat  with  his  mitre  on,  and  in  his  grandest 
robes,  on  an  elevated  throne,  with  crimson  canopy.  On 
the  opposite  side,  beneath  the  pulpit,  were  chairs  of  state, 
which  sat  O'Connell  and  tho  rest  of  the  "  Repeal 
martyrs."  A  Telkum  was  sung  for  the  deliverance  of 
the  liberator  of  his  country  ;  a  sermon  was  preached  by 
O'Connell's  devoted  friend  and  chaplain,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Miley,  who  ascribed  the  liberation,  not  to  the  law  lords, 
but  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Notwithstanding  these  rejoicings,  however,  there  is 
>  doubt  that  the  imprisonment  completely  broke  the 
spirit  of  O'Connell.  During  1943  he  had  been  urged 
forward  by  the  impetuosity  and  warlike  spirit  of  the 
Young  Ireland  party,  and  the  excitement  of  the  monster 
meetings  seems  to  have  filled  his  mind  with  the  notion 
that  he  could  really  wield  the  physical  power  of  the 
country  in  an  actual  contest  with  the  Queen's  forces. 
His  prison  reflections  dissipated  all  such  illusions.  Tho 
enforced  inactivity,  at  his  time  of  life,  of  one  accustomed 
much  labour  and  to  such  constant  speaking,  no 
doubt  affected  hie  health.  Probably  the  softening  of  the 
brain,  of  which  he  died,  commenced  about  this  time.  At 

i  he  was  thenceforward  an  altered  man,  exces- 
eively  cautious  and  timid,  with  a  morbid  horror  of  war 

d,  and  a  rooted  dislike  of  the  Young  Ireland 
leaders,  which  the  Old  Ireland  party  did  all  they  could 

then.  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  had  been  the  Con- 
servative member  for  the  county  of  limerick,  and  had 
been  opposed  to  the  Repeal  agitation ;  but  the  moment 
O'Connell  was  arrested,  he  joined  the  association,  taking 
the  vacant  position  of  leader,  and  adopting  the  policy  of 
the  Young  Ireland  party,  which  avowedly  tended  to  war 
and  revolution.  Boasting  of  a  lineal  descent  from  the 
conqueror  of  the  Danes  at  Clontarf,  and  hailed  by  some 
of  his  admirers  as  one  who  had  a  right  to  wear  his  crown, 
the  new  convert  to  Repeal  seemed  determined  to  go  all 
lengths  for  the  liberation  of  bis  country  from  the  Saxon 
yoke.  O'Connell  at  first  seemed  to  rejoice  in' the  acces- 
sion of  strength  to  the  cause,  but  signs  of  jealousy  and 
dislike  were  soon  manifested.  In  private  there  was  a 
marked  coolness  between  the  two  leaders,  and  when,  at 
the  meetings  of  the  association,  any  of  the  Young  Ireland 
orators  gave  utterance  to  martial  sentiments,  they  were 
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promptly  called  to  order  by  O'Connell;  but  they  revenged 
themselves  by  frequently  outvoting  aim  in  committee, 
which  was  a  grievous  mortification  to  one  so  long  accus- 
tomed to  almost  absolute  rule  among  his  followers.  He 
attended  Parliament  during  the  session  .  of  1845-46, 
diligently  performing  hia  duties  as  a  representative, 
sitting  in  committees,  and  taking  part  in  the  debates  of 
the  House.  During  his  absence  the  Young  Ireland  party 
gained  a  complete  ascendancy  in  the  Repeal  Association. 
Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  who  refused  to  sit  on  any  committee 
in  the  House  of  Commons  not  connected  with  Irish 
business,  and  was  imprisoned  in  the  cellar  for  his  con- 
tumacy, made  himself  an  idol  with  the  revolutionary 
party  at  home  by  his  refractory  spirit  and  the  perversity  of 
his  conduct.  The  other  leaders  of  that  party  who  exerted 
the  greatest  influenoe  were  Thomas  Davis,  Charles  Oavan 
Duffy,  D'ArcyM'Gee,  and  Thomas  Meagher— all  men  of 
superior  ability,  whose  organ,  the  Nation,  exerted  great 
influence  throughout  the  country.  Ultimately,  a  series 
of  "peace  resolutions,"  which  were  proposed  in  the 
Repeal  Association,  pledging  its  members  to  abjure  the 
sword  as  an  instrument  Cor  redressing  the  grievances  of 
Ireland,  caused  an  open  rupture  between  the  two  parties. 
The  Young  Inlanders  seceded  in  a  body  from  Concilia- 
tion Hall,  and  established  an  organisation  of  their  own — 
"  The  Irish  Confederation."  From  this  time  the  Repeal 
rout  rapidly  fell  off,  and  when  O'Connell  again  returned 
to  Dublin,  he  found  that  the  spell  of  his  enchantment, 
once  so  potent,  was  broken ;  and  the  famine  came  soon 
niter,  to  consummate  his  affliction  and  break  his  heart. 
Defore  the  sad  close  of  his  public  career  had  arrived,  and 
pending  the  issue  of  the  State  trial,  O'Connell  had  a 
proof  of  the  magnanimity  of  the  English  people,  of  those 
Saxons  whose  national  character  he  had  so  often  assailed 
and  maligned.  When  he  appeared  at  one  of  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law  meetings  in  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  his 
reception  by  the  assembled  multitude  is  described  as  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  displays  of  popular  enthusiasm 
over  witnessed.  They  remembered  only  that  his  jury 
was  packed  and  his  judges  prejudiced,  and  that  he  had 
been  for  thirty  years  the  able  and  consistent  opponent 
of  the  corn  laws.  He  declared  himself  that  he  was  not 
prepared  for  such  a  demonstration,  even  by  the  expe- 
rience of  the  monster  meetings.  This  great  triumph  on 
English  ground  seemed  to  infuse  new  life  into  the 
veteran  agitator,  for  his  speech  on  that  occasion  was  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  effective  he  ever  delivered. 

In  the  meantime  the  Irish  State  trial,  and  the  affairs  of 
Ireland  generally,  were  the  subject  of  frequent  diocus- 
eions  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  On  the  13th  of 
February  the  Marquis  of  Normanby  moved  a  resolution 
condemnatory  of  the  policy  of  the  Government,  contrast- 
ing it  with  his  own  administration,  with  the  treatment 
of  Canada,  and  with  the  liberal  policy  by  which,  he  said, 
Austria  had  conquered  disaffection  in  Lombardy.  He 
was  answered  by  Lord  Rodeu  and  others,  and  on  a 
division  his  motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  17j  to 
78.  On  the  same  day  the  state  of  Ireland  was  introduced 
by  Lord  John  Russell,  in  a  speech  which  occupied  three 
hours. .  The  debate  which  followed  was  continued  by 


adjournment  for  nine  days.    The  principal  speakers  who 

took  part  in  it  were  Mr.  Wyse,  Sir  James  Graham,  Mr. 
Young,  Sir  George  Grey,  Lord  Elliot,  Mr,  Shaw,  tho 
Recorder  of  Dublin,  Lord  Howiok,  Lord  Stanley,  Mr 
Macaulay,  Sir  William  Follett,  Sir  Thomas  Wilde,  Sir 
F.  Pollock,  the  English  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Roebuck, 
Mr.  O'Connell,  Mr.  Sheil,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  Thedii- 
oussion  turned  mainly  upon  the  question  whether  or  not 
O'Connell  had  had  a  fair  trial  and  upon  tab  the  lswyen 
and  the  House  pronounced  opinions  in  harmony  with  tho 
interests  of  their  respective  parties.  But  nearly  every 
topic  that  could  be  mentioned  was  brought  np  in  the 
course  of  the  monster  debate.  Sir  Robert  Peel  concluded 
a  long  and  able  speech  in  defence  of  his  GoveruMOt 
with  the  following  beautiful  peroration :— "I  have  ■  firm 
conviction  that  if  there  were  a  calm  and  tranquillity  in 
Ireland,  there  is  no  part  of  the  British  empire  that  would 
make  such  rapid  progress  in  improvement  The™  am 
facilities  for  improvement  and  opportunities  for  it  which 
will  make  the  advance  of  Ireland  more  rapid  than  to 
advance  of  any  other  country.  I  win  comrade,  then,  bj 
expressing  my  sincere  and  earnest  hope  that  this  igiU- 
tion,  and  all  the  evil  consequences  of  it,  may  be  permitted 
to  subside;  and  hereafter,  in  wlutterercs^syitytmijbe, 
I  should  consider  that  the  happiest  day  of  my  life  when 
I  could  see  the  beloved  Sovereign  of  these  realm*  fulfil- 
ling the  fondest  wishes  of  her  heart,  possessing  i  fesJiflf 
of  affection  towards  all  her  people,  bat  mingling  that 
affection  with  sympathy  and  tenderness  towards  Ireland 
I  should  hail  the  dawning  of  that  auspicious  dsy,  when 
she  could  alight  like  some  benignant  spirit  on  the 
shores  of  Ireland,  and  lay  tee  foundations  of  a  temple 
of  peace ;  when  she  could,  in  secants  which  proceeded 
from  the  haart— spoken  to  tho  heart  rather  thu  to 
the  ear — call  upon  her  Irish  subjects  of  all  dasx*  and 
of  all  denominations,  Protestants  and  Roman  Odhoho. 
Saxon  and  Celt,  to  forget  the  difference  of  weed  snd 
of  race,  and  to  hallow  that  temple  of  pases  whwt 
she  should  then  found,  with  sacrifices  still  holier  thu 
those  by  which  the  temples  of  old  wen  btlfowd— 
by  the  sacrifice  of  those  evil  passions  that  dishenonr  sur 
common  faith,  and  prevent  the  union  of  heart  sad  hud 
in  defence  of  our  common  country." 
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Railway  Sefeaow  of  Lord  Gaorfe  Bi 

Re  vesting  to  the  history  of  Ireland,  we  now  snire  « 
the  "  Irish  Crisis,"  the  famine  of  1846  and  1847-c*  ■ 
the  greatest  calamities  that  over  afflicted  any  pe*tw»  °' 
the  human  race.  In  order  to  understand  fully  the  •"** 
connected  with  this  visitation,  it  is  nvMstssry  to  oetsu 
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th»  social  condition  of  the  country  which  rendered  its 
efleota  so  destructive.  Ireland  had  long  been  in  a.  chronic 
state  of  misery,  which  baa  been  ascribed  by  tho  moat 
competent  judges  to  the  peculiar  state  of  the  land  tenure 
in  that  0009117,  arising  from  a  series  of  confiscations  and 
other  QJMmmtmoBS  in  its  past  history,  which  are  too 
wall  known  to  be  dwelt  npon  in  this  place.  It  had  often 
been  predicted  by  writers  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  that, 
owing  to  this  rottenness  at  the  foundation  of  the  social 
fabric,  it  would  come  down  with  a  crash  some  day.  The 
facts  reported  by  the  Census  Commissioners  of  1B41 
showed  that  this  consummation  could  not  be  for  off.  Out 
of  a  population  of  8,000,000,  there  were  3, "00,000  shore 
the  age  of  five  years  who  could  neither  read  nor  write ; 
while  nearly  three  millions  and  a  half  lived  in  mud 
cabins,  badly  thatched  with  straw,  having  each  but  one 
room,  and  often  without  either  a  window  or  a  chimney. 
These  figures  indicate  a  mass  of  ignorance  and  poverty 
which,  could  not  be  contemplated  without  alarm,  and 
the  subject  was,  therefore,  constantly  pressed  upon  the 
attention  of  Parliament  As  usual  in  cases  of  difficulty, 
the  Government!  feeling  that  something  should  be  done, 
and  not  knowing  what  to  do,  appointed,  in  1845,  a  com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  relations  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  and  tho  condition  of  the  working  classes.  At 
the  head  of  this  commission  was  the  Earl  of  Devon,  a 
benevolent  nobleman,  whose  sympathies  were  on  the 
side  .of  the  people.  Captain  Kennedy,  the  secretary  to 
the  Commissioners,  published  a  digest  of  the  report  of  the 
evidence,  which  presented  the  foots  in  a  readable  form, 
and  was  the. means  of  diffusing  a  large  amount  of 
authentic  information  on  the  state  of  Ireland.  The 
ConunUsionerB  travelled  through  the  country,  held 
courts  of  inquiry,  and  examined  witnesses  of  all  classes. 
As  the.  result  of  their  extensive  intercourse  with  the 
funning  classes  and  their  own  observations,  they  were 
enabled  to  state  that  in  almost  every  part  of  Ireland 
unequivocal  symptoms  of  improvement,  in  spite  of  many 
embarrassing  and  counteracting  circumstances,  con- 
tinually presented  themselves  to  the  view,  and  that  there 
existed  a  very  general  and  increasing  spirit  and  desire 
for  the  promotion  of  such  improvement,  from  which  the 
most  beneficial  results  might  fairly  be  expected.  Indeed, 
speaking  of  the  country  generally,  they  add:  "With 
some  exceptions,  which  are  unfortunately  too  notorious, 
wo  believe  that  at  no  former  period  did  so  active  a 
spirit  of  improvement  prevail ;  nor  could  well-directed 
measures  for  the  attainment  of  that  object  havo  been 
proposed  with  a  better  prospect  of  success  thou  at  the 
present  moment." 

But  this  improvement  produced  no  sensible  effect 
upon  the  mass  of  labouring  people.  However  brightly 
tho  sun  of  prosperity  might  gild  the  eminences  of 
society,  the  darkness  of  misery  and  despair  settled  upon 
tho  masses  below.  The  Coinmissioners  proceed :— "  A 
reference  to  the  evidence  of  most  of  the  witnesses  will 
show  that  the  agricultural  labourer  of  Ireland  continues 
to  suffer  the  greatest  privations  and  hardships;  that  he 
continues  to  depend  upon  casual  and  precarious  employ- 
ment fur  subsistence,;  that  be  is  still  badly  housed, 


badly  fed,  badly  clothed,  and  badly  paid  for  his  labour. 
Our  personal  experience  and  observation  during  our 
inquiry  have  afforded  us  a  melancholy  confirmation  of 
these  statements ;  and  we  cannot  forbear  expressing  our 
strong  sense  of  the  patient  endurance  which  the  labour- 
ing classes  have  generally  exhibited  under  sufferings 
greater,  we  believe,  than  the  people  of  any  other  oountry 
in  Europe  have  to  sustain."  *  It  was  deeply  felt  that 
the  well-being  of  the  whole  United  Kingdom  depended 
upon  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  this  misery  and 
degradation ;  for  if  the  Irish  people  were  not  elevated, 
the  English  working  classes  must  be  brought  down  to 
their  level.  Tho  facility  of  travelling  afforded  by  rail- 
ways and  steam-boats  caused  such  constant  intercourse 
between  England  and  Ireland,  that  Irish  ignorance, 
beggary,  and  disease,  with  all  their  contagion,  physical 
and  moral,  wouldbe  found  intermingling  with  the  British 
population.  It  would  be  impossible  to  prevent  the  half- 
starved  Irish  peasantry  from  crossing  the  Channel,  and 
seeking  employment  even  at  low  wages,  and  forming  a 
pestiferous  Irish  quarter  in  every  town  and  city.  The 
question  then  was  felt  to  be  one  whose  settlement  would 
brook  no  farther  delay. 

It  was  found  that  the  potato  was  almost  the  only  food 
of  the  Irish  millions',  and  that  it  formed  their  chief  means 
of  obtaining  the  other  necessaries  of  life.  A  large  por- 
tion of  this  crop  was  grown  under  the  con-acre  system, 
to  which  the  poorest  of  the  peasantry  were  obliged  to 
have  recourse,  notwithstanding  the  minute  subdivision 
of  land.  There  were  in  1841,  691,000  farms  in  Ireland 
exceeding  one  acre  in  extent.  Nearly  one-half  of  these 
were  under  five  acres  each.  The  number  of  proprietors 
in  fee  was  estimated  at  8,000 — a  smaller  number  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  territory  than  in  any  other 
country  of  Western  Europe  except  Spain.  InConnaught, 
several  proprietors  hod  100,000  acres  each,  the  propor- 
tion of  small  forma  being  greater  there  than  in  the  rest 
of  Ireland,  like  total  number  of  farms  in  the  province 
was  163,842,  and  of  these  100,254  consisted  of  from  one 
to  five  acres.  If  all  the  proprietors  were  resident  among 
their  tenantry,  and  were  in  a  position  to  encourage  their 
industry  and  core  for  their  welfare,  matters  would  not 
have  been  so  bad ;  but  most  of  tho  largo  landowners 
were  absentees.  It  frequently  happened  that  the  largo 
estates  were  held  in  strict  limitation,  and  they  wero 
nearly  all  heavily  encumbered.  The  owners  preferred 
living  in  England  or  on  the  Continent,  having  let  their 
lands  on  long  leases  or  in  perpetuity  to  "  middlemen," 
who  sublet  them  for  as  high  rents  as  thoy  could  get. 
Their  tenants  again  sublet,  so  that  it  frequently  hap- 
pened that  two,  three  or  four  landlords  intervened 
between  the  proprietors  and  the  occupying  tenant,  each 
deriving  an  interest  from  the  land.  The  head  landlord 
therefore,  though  ever  so  well-disposed,  hod  no  power 
whatever  to  help  the  occupying  tenants  generally,  and  of 
those  who  hod  the  power,  very  few  felt  disposed.  There 
were  extensive  districts  without  a  single  resident  pro- 
prietor, and  when  the  absentees  were  appealed  to  by  the 
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local  relief  committees  during  the  famine  to  assist  the 
perishing  people,  they  seldom  took  the  trouble  of  answer- 
ing the  application. 

The  minute  subdivision  of  land  'which  placed  the 
population  in  a  state  of  such  complete  dependence  upon 
the  potato  was  first  encouraged  by  the  landlords,'  in 
order  to  multiply  the  number  of  voters,  and  increase 
their  parliamentary  interest ;  but  subsequently,  as  the 
population  increased,  it  became  in  a  great  measure  the 
work  of  the  people  themselves.  The  possession  of  land 
afforded  the  only  certain  means  of  subsistence,  and  a 
farm  was  therefore  divided  among  the  sons  of  the  family, 
each  one,  as  he  was  married — which  happened  early — 
receiving  some  share,  and  each  daughter  also  often  getting 
a  slice  as  her  marriage-portion.  In  vain  were  clauses 
against  sub-letting  inserted  in  leasee  ;  in  vain  was  tht 
erection  of  new  houses  prohibited ;  in  vain  did  the  land- 
lord threaten  the  tenant.  The  latter  relied  upon  the 
sympathy  of  his  class  to  prevent  ejectment,  and  on  his 
own  ingenuity  to  defeat  the  other  impediments  to  his 
favourite  mode  of  providing  for  his  family.  This  process 
was  at  length  carried  to  an  extreme  that  became  perfectly 
ludicrous.  Instead  of  each  sub-tenant  or  assignee  of  a 
portion  of  the  farm  receiving  his  holding  in  one  compact 
lot,  he  obtained  a  part  of  each  particular  quality  of  land, 
so  that  his  tenement  consisted  of  a  number  of  scattered 
patches,  each  too  small  to  be  separately  fenced,  and 
exposed  to  the  constant  depredations  of  his  neighboi 
cattle,  thus  affording  a  fruitful  source  of  quarrels,  and 
utterly  preventing  the  possibility  of  any  improved  system 
of  husbandry.  Lord  George  Hill  stated,  among  other 
facts  relating  to  land  held  in  this  way,  that  is,  held  in 
"rundale,"  that  one  person  held  his  farm  in  forty-two 
different  patches,  and  at  last  gave  it  up  in  despair  of 
finding  it,  and  that  a  field  of  half  au  acre  was  held  by 
twenty-two  different  persons.  -  It  frequently  happened 
where  land  was  held  in  rundale,  or  otherwise  extensively 
subdivided,  -  that  the  landlord  refused  to  recognise  any 
of  the  tenants  but  one,  who  was  made  responsible  for 
the  whole  rent,  and  might  be  forced  to  pay  the  arrears 
really  due  by  hia  idle  partners.  *  These  small  patches, 
however,  were  not  numerous  enough  to  afford  "  potato 
gardens"  for  the  still  increasing  population,  and  hence 
arose  the  con-acre  system,  by  which  those  who  occupied 
no  land  were  enabled  to  grow  potatoes  for  themselves. 
Tempted  by  the  high  rent,  which  varied  from  £8  to  £14 
an  acre  without  manure,  the  formers  gave  to  the  cottiers 
in  their  neighbourhood  the  use  of  their  land  merely  for 
the  potato  crop,  generally  a  quarter  of  an  Irish  acre  to 
each.  On  this  the  cottier  put  all  the  manure  he  could 
make  by  his  pig,  or  the  children  could  scrape  off  the  road 
during  the  year,  and  "planted"  his  crop  of  potatoes, 
which  he  relied  upon  as  almost  the  sole  support  of  his 
family.  On  it  he  also  fed  the  pig,  which  paid  the  rent, 
or  procured  clothes  and  other  necessaries  if  he  had 
been  permitted  to  pay  the  rent  with  his  own  labour. 
.-  The  labourer  thus  became  a  commercial  speculator  in 
potatoes.     He  mortgaged  his  labour  for  part  of  the 
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ensuing  year  for  the  rent  of  hia  field.  H 
proved  successful,  he  was  able  to  replace  his  capital,  to 
fatten  his  pig,  and  to  support  himself  and  his  family, 
while  he  cleared  off  his  debt  to  the  farmer.  If  it  failed. 
his  former  savings  were  gone,  his  heap  of  manure  had 
been  expended  to  no  purpose,  and  he  had  lost  the  means 
of  rendering  his  pig  fit  for  the  market  But  his  debt  to 
the  farmer  still  remained,  and  the  scanty  wages  which 
he  could  earn  at  some  periods  of  the  year  were  reduced, 
not  only  by  the  increased  number  of  persons  looking  for 
work,  but  also  by  the  ability  of  the  farmers  to  employ 
them.  Speculation  in  potatoes,  whether  on  a  large  or 
small  scale,  had  always  been  hazardous  in  the  southern 
and  westerly  portions  of  Ireland.  There  had  been 
famines  from  the  failure  of  that  crop  at  various  times, 
and  a  remarkably  severe  one  in  1622,  when  Parliament 
voted  £300,000  far  public  works  and  other  relief  pur- 
poses, and  subscriptions  were  raised  to  the  amount  of 
£310,000,  of  which  £44,000  was  collected  in  Ireland,  In 
1831,  violent  storms  and  continual  rain  brought  on 
another  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  the  west  of  Ireland, 
particularly  along  the  coast  of  Galway,  Mayo,  and 
Donegal.  On  this  occasion  the  English  public,  with  ready 
sympathy,  again  came  forward,  and  subscriptions  were 
raised,  amounting  to  about  £75,000.  On  several  other 
occasions  subsequently,  the  Government  found  it  neces- 
sary to  advance  money  for  the  relief  of  Irish  distress, 
invariably  occasioned  by  the  failure  of  the  potatoes,  and 
followed  by  distress  and  disease.  The  public  and  the 
Legislature  had  therefore  repeated  warnings  of  the 
danger  of  having  millions  of  people  dependent  for 
existence  upon  so  precarious  a  crop. 

In  the  year  1845  marked  symptoms  appeared  of  th« 
approaching  total  failure  of  the  national  food.  The  early 
crop  had  been  saved,  but  throughout  the  whole  country 
the  late  crop  was  lost.  As,  however,  the  grain  crop  wa* 
abundant,  the  loss  was  not  so  severely  felt.  But  the 
Government  were  so  alarmed  that  they  appointed  a 
commission,  consisting  of  Professors  Kane,  Lindley,  and 
Playfair,  eminent  chemists,  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of 
the  failure ;  but  all  their  skill  was  unavailing  to  dis- 
cover the  nature  of  the  mysterious  agency  by  which  the 
destruction  was  effected.  The  formers  and  peasantry 
were  not  deterred  from  putting  in  an  abundant  crop  of 
potatoes  next  year.  In  the  beginning  of  the  season 
the  crops  seemed  in  excellent  condition,  and  there  was 
every  prospect  of  a  plentiful  harvest ;  but  suddenly  the 
blight  came,  as  if  the  crop  had  been  everywhere  smitten 
with  lightning,  or  a  withering  blast  had  swept  over  the 
whole  country.  "  On  the  27th  of  July,"  said  Father 
Mathew,  "I  passed  from  Cork  to  Dublin,  and  this 
doomed  plant  bloomed  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  an 
abundant  harvest  Returning  on  the  3rd  of  August  I 
beheld  one  wide  waste  of  putrifying  vegetation.  In 
many  places  the  wretched  people  were  seated  on  the 
fences  of  their  decaying  gardens,  wringing  their  hands 
and  bewailing  bitterly  the  destruction  that  had  left  them 
foodless."  First  a  brown  spot  appeared  on  the  leaf;  the 
spots  gradually  increased  in  number  and  sua  until  the 
foliage  withered,  the  stem  became  brittle,  and  snapped 
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off  immediately  when  touched.  lit  less  than  a  week  the 
whole  process  of  destruction  was  accomplished.  The 
fields  assumed  a  blackened  appearance ;  the  roots  were 
like  pigeons'  eggs,  which  gradually  rotted  away,  and 
were  wholly  unfit  for  food.  In  one  week  the  chief  sup- 
port of  the  masses  was  utterly  lost. 

For  a  few  weeks  the  cottiers  and  small  farmers 
managed  to  eke  out  a  subsistence  by  the  sale  of  their 
pigs  and  any  little  effects  they  had.  But  pigs,  fowls, 
furniture,  and  clothing  soon  went,  one  after  another,  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger.  The  better  class  of 
farmers  lived  upon  their  corn  and  cattle ;  but  they  were 
obliged  to  dismiss  their  servants,  and  this 


parts  of  the  country  where  its  ravages  were  least  lelt. 
The  small  farmer  had  only  his  corn,  designed  for  rent 
and  seed.  He  was  obliged  to  take  it  to  the  mill,  to  ward 
off  starvation.  The  children  of  the  poor,  placed  on 
'  short  allowance,  were  suffering  fearfully  from  hunger. 
Mothers,  heart-broken  and  worn  down  to  skeletons,  were 
seen  on  certain  days  proceeding  in  groups  to  some  dis- 
tant depot,  where  Indian  meal  was  to  be  had  at  reduced 
prices,  but  still  double  that  of  the  ordinary  market.  As 
they  returned  to  their  children  with  their  little  bags  on 
their  heads,  a  faint  joy  lit  up  their  famine-stricken 
features.  Tho3e  children,  who  had  lived  for  two  days 
and  two  nights  on  a  dole  of  raw  turnips,  would  now  be 


class  became  the  first  victims  of  starvation ;  for  when 
they  were  turned  off,  they  wore  refused  admission  by 
their  relations,  who  had  not  the  means  of  feeding  them. 
Tailors,  ehoomakers,  and  other  artisans  who  worked 
fur  the  lower  classes,  lost  their  employment,  and  became 
destitute  also.  While  the  means  of  support  failed  upon 
every  sido,  and  food  lose  to  such  enormous  prices  that 
everything  that  could  possibly  be  eaten  was  economised, 
so  that  the  starving  dogs  wore  drowned  from  compassion, 
the  famine  steadily  advanced  from  the  west  and  south 
to  the  east  and  north,  till  it  involved  the  whole  popula- 
tion in  its  crushing  grasp.  It  was  painfully  interesting 
to  mark  the  progress  of  the  visitation,  ovon  in  those 
I56.-Nbw8bhiijs. 


relieved  by  a  morsel  of  nourishing  food.  The  fathers, 
who  had  absented  themselves  from  home  in  order  to 
avoid  the  agony  of  listening  to  their  heart-piercing  cries, 
might  now  sit  down  and  look  their  little  ones  in  the  face. 
But,  if  the  mother  failed  to  obtain  the  relief  for  which 
she  had  travelled  so  far,  what  then  P  Yesterday  no 
breakfast,  no  dinner,  no  supper;  the  same  to-day;  no 
prospect  of  better  to-morrow.  The  destitute  rushed  to 
the  workhouses,  which  soon  became  crowded  to  excess 
by  those  who  had  been  able-bodied  men  and  women ; 
while  the  aged,  the  sickly,  and  the  children  were  left  to 
starve.  Overpowered  by  hunger,  they  lay  down  helpless, 
the  ready  victim*  of  the  pestilence  that  walked  close 
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upon  the  footsteps  of  famine,  and  died  in  thousands.  Let 
us  consider  tho  state  of  a.  population  such  as  has  boon 
described.  Scattered  over  remote  districts,  with  no 
gentry  resident  within  many  miles,  none  to  whom  a 
complaint  could  bo  made  bat  the  clergyman,  whoso 
energies  wore  overtaxed,  how  utterly  helpless  must  have 
been  the  condition  of  those  doomed  people ! 

A  few  sketches  of  the  state  of  the  population  given  by 
the  agents  of  the  Belief  Committee  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  who  exerted  themselves  nobly  in  relieving  the 
distress,  may  help  to  givo  us  a  more  vivid  impression  of 
the  horrors  of  the  famine.  At  Boyle  they  found 
numbers  that  had  eaten  nothing  but  cabbages  or  turnips 
for  weeks.  The  children  were  in  a  condition  of  starva- 
tion, ravonous  with  hunger.  At  Carrick-on-Shannon  a 
most  painful  and  hoart- rending  scene  presented  itself: 
poor  wretches  in  tho  last  stage  of  famine,  imploring  to  be 
received  into  the  house;  women  that  had  ok -or  leven 
children  bogging  that  even  two  or  three  of  -them  might 
bo  taken  in,  as  their  husbands  were  earning  "but  ciglit- 
penco  a  day.  Famine  was  written  in  their  faces.  On 
bread  being  given  to  some  of  these  poor  creatures,  many 
of  them  devoured  it  with  ravenous  voracity.  But  tho 
mothers  restrained  themselves,  and  carried  homo 
portions  to  their  children.  Tho  famino  produced  a 
peculiar  effect  on  the  appearance  of  the  young.  Thcir 
faces  looked  wan  and  haggard,  seeming  liko  old  men  and 
women,  with  an  extraordinary  sharpness  of  expression; 
they  had  lost  all  their  natural  sprightlincss,  making  no 
attempt  to  play.  In  tho  crowded  workhouses  "their 
bedding  consisted  of  dirty  straw,  in  which  3hey 
laid  in  rows  on  the  floor,  even  as  many  sanxpe 
being  crowded  under  one  rug— the  living  mid  tho  dying 
stretched  side  by  side  beneath  .the  wane  nueaxal 
iug.  The  town  of  Westpoxtiwasan  itself  a  tbr. 
fearful  sight,  like  what  weasaafl  of  in  beleaguered  cities ; 
its  streets  crowded  with  .jramit  wanderers,  sauntering  to 
and  fro  with  hopeless  air  *mfl  hunger-atrndk  appearance ; 
a  mob  of  starved,  almost  uikau  women  around  tho  peer- 
housc,  clamouring  fur  *Dap-*fcdkats. 

When  tho  visitors  .BHteiad.  a -village  "their  first  gBestaon 
was,  "Howmanydsstasf'''  "The  hunger  it  upon  ua/'-wob 
everywhere  the  cry;  an*i invdhmrarilv-thoy  doundrthfYiu- 
solves  regarding  this  hunger  as  "fney  would  an  -epidemic, 
looking  upon  starvation  as  a  disease.  In  fact,  as  they 
passed  along,  their  wonder  was,  not  that  the  people  died, 
but  that  they  lived;  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Foster,  in  hisreport, 
said,  "  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  in  any  other 
country  the  mortality  would  have  bees  for  greater ;  and 
i  that  many  lives  hove  been  prolonged,  perhaps  saved,  by 
the  long  apprenticeship  to  wont  in  which  the  Irish 
peasant  has  .been  trained,  and  by  that  lovely,  touching 
chanty  :«hicy  prompts  him  to  share  his  scanty  meal  with 
hie  starving  neighbour.  But  the  springs  of  this  charity 
must  be  wnudly  dried  up.  Like  a  eeourgo  of  loouste, 
the  hwiffcr  daily  sweeps  over  freeh  districts,  eating  up  all 
befine  it  One  elaas  after  another  is  falling  into  the 
same  abpeaof  ruin."  * 


This  is  not  the  place  to  write  the  full  history  of  the 
Irish  famino,  which  might  be  made  as  thrilling  as  the 
work  of  Bocoocio  or  Defoe.  The  limited  space  that  can 
be  given  to  tho  subject  permits  only  a  brief  review,  and 
a  few  sketches  of  the  ravages  of  the  calamity,  which  are 
necessary  to  give  some  impressions  of  its  dreadful  reality. 
One  of  the  most  appalling  of  the  narratives  sent  to  toe 
Control  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  Mr, 
William  Rennet's  account  of  his  journey  in  Ireland. 
He  left  Dublin  on  the  12th  of  January,  and  proceeded 
by  coach  to  Longford,  and  thence  to  Balling,  from  which 
he  penetrated  into  remote  districts  of  the  Comity  Mojo, 
Iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Belmullet,  he  and  his  com' 
paniou  visited  a  district,  which  may  serve  as  a,  repre- 
sentation of  the  condition  of  tho  labouring  class  generally 
in  the  mountainous  and  boggy  districts,  where  they 
burrowed  and  multiplied,  more  like  a  race  of  inferior 
:uiimals  than  human  beings.  "  Many  of  the  cabins,7' 
wrote  Mr.  Bennet,  "were  holes  in  tho  bog,  covervl 
with  a  layer  of  turf,  and  not  distinguishable  as  human 
habitations  fram  tho  surrounding  moors,  until  closs 
down  -upon  thorn.  Tho  bare  sod  was  about  tho  best 
material  of  which  any  of  them  wcro  constructed.  Door- 
ways, not  doors,  were  provided  at  both  sides  of  tho 
latter,  mostly  back  and  front,  te  take  advantage  of  tho 
way  of  the  wind.  Windows  and  chimneys,  I  think,  hoi 
no  existence.  A  second  apartment  or  partition  of  any 
kind  waeBMeedingly  rare.  Furniture,  properly  so  called 
I  believe,  may  rbe  stated  at  nil.  I  cannot  speak  with  ccr- 
tnintw,  and  wish  not  to  speak  with  exaggeration,  « 
weretoo  ranch  ovenamo  to  note  specifically ;  but  as  far  u- 
memnry  serves,  we  saw  neither  bed,  chair,  nor  table  si 
au.  A  cheat,  a  tew  iron  .or  northern  vessels,  a  stool  or 
two,  the  SMg  rags  and  night  atmnings,  formed  about  the 
sum  total  .of  the  boat  furuidhed.  Outside  many  were  all 
but  unappnocnoble  from  the  mud  and  filth  surromidiii; 
I  them;  thesoane  inside  is  worse,  if  possible,  from  the  added 
less,  and  smoke.  Wo  spent  the  who! : 
iting  those  iitwele   indiscriminately,  01 
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|  swayed  by  Ihe  representations  and  entreaties  of  too 
dense  returns  of  wretched  creatures,  continually  aug- 
menting, wrnnh  gathered  round  and  followed  us  froo 
place  to  plaee,  avoiding  only  such  as  wore  known  to  bo 
badly  infected  with  fever,  which  was  somotimes  suffi- 
ciently perceptible  from  without  by  tho  almost  in- 
tolerable stench.  And  now  language  utterly  foils  mc 
in  attempting  to  dopict  the  state  of  the  wretched  in- 
mates. I  would  not  willingly  odd  another  to  the 
harrowing  details  that  have  been  told ;  but  still  thej 
ore  the  facta  of  actual  experience,  for  the  knowledge  of 
which  wo  stand  accountable.  I  hove  certainly  sought 
out  one  of  the  most  remote  and  destitute  carriers ;  but 
still  it  is  within  tho  bounds  of  our  Christian  land,  nnd"- 
our  Christian  government,  and  entafljng  upon  us,  both 
as  individuals  and  as  members  of  a  human  oonunmiiiT, 
a  Christian  responsibility  from  which  no  one  of  us  cm 
escape.  My  hand  trembles  while  I  -write.  The  seem* 
of  human  misery  ajpdj  degradation  we  witooesen  out 
haunt  my  imaginauon  with  the  vividness  and  power  of 
some  horrid  and  fynmnoiu  deliudou,  rafhet  ton  the 
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features  of  a  sober  reality.  We  entered  a  cabin. 
Stretched  in  one  dark  corner,  scarcely  visible  from  the 
."moke,  and  rags  that  covered  them,  were  three  children 
huddled  together,  lying  there  because  they  were  too 
weak  to  riae,  pale  and  ghastly ;  their  little  limbs,  on  re- 
moving a  portion  of  the  covering,  perfectly  emaciated- 
eyes  sunk,  voice  gone,  and  evidently  in  the  last  stage 
of  actual  starvation.  Crouched  over  the  turf  embers 
was  another  form,  wild  and  all  but  naked,  scarcely 
human  in  appearance.  It  stirred  not  nor  noticed  us. 
On  some  straw,  soddoned  upon  the  ground,  moaning 
pitoously,  was  a  shrivelled  old  woman,  imploring  us  to 
give  her  something,  boring  her  limbs  partly  to  show 
how  the  skin  hung  loose  from  her  bones,  as  soon  as  she 
attracted  our  attention.  Abovo  her,  on  something  like 
a  ledge,  was  a  young  woman  with  sunken  cheeks, 
mother,  I  have  no  doubt,  who  scarcely  raised  heT  ei 
in  anawer  to  our  inquiries ;  but  pressed  her  hand  upon 
her  forehead,  with  a  look  of  unutterablo  anguish  and 
despair.  Many  coses  were  widows,  whoso  husbandi 
had  been  recently  taken  off  by  the  fever,  and  thus  their 
only  pittance  obtained  from  the  Publia  "Works  was 
entirely  cut  off.  In  many  the  husbands  or  sons  were 
prostrate  under  that  horrid  disease— the  result  of  long- 
continued  famine  and  low  living — iji  which  firHt  the 
limbs  and  then  the  body  swell  most  frightfully,  and 
finally  burst.  We  entered  upwards  of  fifty  of  these 
tenements.  The  scene  was  invariably  the  same,  dif- 
fering in  little  but  the  manner  of  the  sufferers,  or  of  tho 
groups  occupying  the  several  corners  within.  The  wholo 
number  was  often  not  to  be  distinguished,  until,  the 
eye  having  adapted  itself  to  the  darkness,  thoy  were 
pointed  out,  or  were  heard,  or  some  filthy  bundle  of 
rags  and  straw  was  seen  to  move.  Perhaps  the  poor 
children  presented  the  most  piteous  and  heart-rending 
spectacle.  Many  were  too  weak  to  stand,  theiT  little 
limbs  attenuated,  except  where  the  frightful  swellings 
had  taken  the  place  of  previous  emaciation.  Every 
infantile  expression  had  entirely  departed ;  and,  in  some 
reason  and  intelligence  had  evidently  flown.  Many 
were  remnants  of  families,  crowded  together  in  one 
cabin ;  orphaned  little  relatives  token  in  by  the  equally 
destitute,  and  even  strangers — for  these  poor  people  are 
kind  to  each  other,  even  to  the  end.  In  one  cabin  was 
a  sister,  just  dying,  lying  beside  her  little  brother,  just 
dead.  I  have  worse  than  this  to  relate ;  but  it  is  use- 
less to  multiply  details,  and  they  are,  in  fact,  unfit." 

It  was  not  only  in  the  wild  and  dreary  west,  alwoys 
tho  most  neglected  port  of  Ireland,  without  resident 
gentry,  without  a  middle  class,  without  manufacturers, 
and  almost  without  towns,  that  the  desolating  offects  of 
the  famine  were  felt.  In  Ulster,  even  its  best  counties 
and  most  thriving  manufacturing  districts,  where  the 
people  wore  intensely  industrious,  orderly,  and  thrifty, 
some  of  its  worst  horrors  were  endured.  In  the  county 
of  Armagh,  where  the  very  small  fanners  kept  thom- 
tolvos  in  comfort  by  weaving  linen  in  their  own  houses, 
they  were  obliged  to  work  their  looms  by  night  as  well 
as  by  day,  in  order  to  keep  hunger  from  their  homes. 
They  worked  till  by  exhaustion  and  want  of  sleep,  they 


were  compelled  to  lie  down.  Many  of  them  were  obliged 
to  sell  or  pawn  all  their  clothes.  In  many  cases,  and  as  a 
last  resource,  those  stout-hearted  Presbyterians  had  to 
sell  their  Bibles  in  order  to  purchase  a  meal  of  food  for 
their  children.  A  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  that  county  wrote  to  the  Committee  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  that  he  had  seen  the  living  lying  on  straw  by 
the  side  of  the  unburiod  dead,  who  had  died  three  days 
before.  Not  only  tho  aged  and  infirm,  not  only  women 
and  children,  but  strong  men  be  had  known  to  pine 
away  till  thoy  died  of  actual  starvation.  Strong,  hoalthy 
gii'ls  became  so  emaciated,  that  they  could  not  stand 
nor  move  a  limb.  He  visited  houses,  once  comfortable 
homes,  in  which  not  an  article  of  furniture  remained. 
The  poor-house  of  Surgan  was  shut.  Seventy-five 
persons  died  there  in  one  day.  In  the  Armagh  poor- 
house  forty-five  diod  weekly.  Tho  poor-houses  became 
pest-houses,  which  sent  forth  the  miasma  of  death  into 
every  pariah,  already  full  of  dysentery  and  fever.  The 
congregations  in  tho  various  churches  were  reduced  to 
almost  nothing.  Deaths  occurred  so  rapidly  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest  ceased  to  attend  funerals  in  his 
grave-yard.  The  most  deplorable  accounts  came  from 
Cork,  and  especially  from  Skibbereon,  a  remote  district 
of  that  county.  In  December,  1846,  Father  Mathew 
wrote  to  Mr.  Trevelyan,  then  Secretory  of  the  Treasury, 
that  mon,  women,  and  children  were  gradually  wasting 
away.  They  filled  their  stomachs  with  cabbage-leaves, 
turnip-tops,  &c,  to  appease  the  cravings  of  hungor. 
There  wore  tbon  more  than  5,000  half-starved  wretches 
from  tho  country  bogging  in  tho  streets  of  Cork.  "When 
utterly  exhausted,  they  crawled  to  tho  workhouse  to  die. 
The  average  of  deaths  in  that  union  were  then  over  100 
a  wcok.  At  Crootsbaven  the  daily  average  of  deaths  was 
from  ten  to  twelve ;  and  as  early  as  the  first  Sunday  in 
September  a  collection  was  made  to  purchase  a  public 
bier,  on  which  to  take  the  cofflnless  dead  to  the  grove, 
the  means  to  procure  coffins  being  utterly  exhausted  in 
that  locality.  Earlier  still  in  Skibbereen  numerous  cases 
had  occurred  of  the  dead  being  kept  for  several  days 
over  ground  for  want  of  coffins.  In  some  cases  thoy 
woro  buried  in  the  rags  in  which  they  died.  Throughout 
tho  entire  west  of  the  county  of  Cork  it  was  a  common 
occurrence  to  see  from  ten  to  a  dozen  funerals  in  the 
course  of  tho  day  during  the  close  of  1846. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Maguire,  who  writes  as  an  eye-witness  of 
tho  scenes  ho  describes,  referring  to  the  spring  of  1847, 
says: — "The  famine  now  raged  in  every  part  of  the 
afflicted  country,  and  starving  multitudes  crowded  tho 
thoroughfares  of  the  cities  and  large  towns.  Death  was 
everywhere— in  the  cabin,  on  the  highway,  in  the 
garret,  in  the  cellar,  and  even  on  the  flags  or  side  paths 
of  tho  most  public  streets  of  the  city.  In  the  work- 
houses, to  which  the  pressure  of  absolute  starvation 
alono  drove  the  destitute,  the  carnage  was  frightful.  It 
was  now  increasing  at  prodigious  pace.  The  number  of 
deaths  at  the  Cork  workhouse  in  the  last  week  of 
January,  1847,  was  104.  It  increased  to  128  in  the  first 
week  in  February,  and  in  tho  second  week  of  that 
month  it  reached  1(*4 ;  396  in  three  weeks.    During  the 
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month  of  April  as  many  as  thirty-six  bodies  were 
interred  in  one  day  in  that  portion  of  Father  MatheVs 
cemetery  reserved  for  the  froo  burial  of  tho  poor ;  and 
this  mortality  was  entirely  independent  of  the  mortality 
in  Hie  ■workhouse.  During  the  same  month  there  ■were 
300  coffins  sold  in  a  single  street  in  the  course  of  a 
fortnight,  and  these  were  chiefly  required  for  the  supply 
of  a  single  parish.  From  the  27th  of  December,  in  1846, 
to  the  middle  of  April,  in  1847,  the  number  of  human 
beings  that  diedin  the  Cork  workhousewas 2,130!  And 
in  the  third  week  of  the  following  month  the  free  inter- 
ments in  the  Mathew  cemetery  had  risen  to  277 — as 
many  as  sixty-seven  having  boon  buried  in  one  day. 
The  destruction  of  human  life  in  other  workhouses  of 
Ireland  kept  pace  with  the  appalling  mortality  in  the 
Cork  workhouse.  According  to  official  returns,  it  had 
reached  in  April  tho  weekly  averago  of  twenty-five  per 
1,000  inmates;  the  actual  number  of  deaths  being 
2,706  for  the  week  ending  the  3rd  of  April,  and  2,613  in 
-  tho  following  week.  Yet  the  number  of  inmates  ia  tho 
Irish  workouses  was  but  104,455  on  tho  10th  of  April, 
the  entire  of  the  houses  not  having  then  been  comploted. 
"  More  than  100  workhouse  officers  fell  victims  to  the 
famine  fever  during  this  fatal  year,  which  also  deci- 
mated tho  ranks  of  the  Catholic  clergy  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Trevelyan  gives  names  of  thirty  English  and  Scotch 
priests  who  sacrificed  their  lives  to  their  zealous  attend- 
ance on  the  immigrant  Irish,  who  carried  tho  pestilence 
with  them  in  their  flight  to  other  portions  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Pestilence  likowise  slow  its  victims  in  the 
futid  hold  of  the  emigrant  ship,  and,  following  them 
across  the  ocean,  immolated  them  in  thousands  in  the 
laaar  houses  that  fringed  the  shores  of  Canada  and  tho 
United  States.  The  principal  business  of  tho  time 
in  meal,  and  coffins,  and  passenger  ships.  A  fact 
may  be  mentioned  which  renders  further  descriptic 
the  state  of  tho  country  necdloss.  The  Cork  Patent  Saw 
Mills  had  been  at  full  work  from  December,  1846, 
May,  1847,  with  twenty  pairs  of  saws,  constantly  going 
from  morning  till  night,  cutting  planks  for  coffins,  and 
planks  and  scantlings  for  fever  sheds,  and  for  the  frame' 
work  of  berths  for  emigrant  ships."  * 

The  honourable  gentleman  gives  a  few  vivid  sketches 
of  individuals  and  groups  that  he  saw  in  the  grasp  of  tho 
destroyer.  For1  example : — A  tall  man,  of  once  powerful 
frame,  stood  leaning  against  the  door-post  of  a  8 
house  in  one  of  the  lanes  of  the  city  of  Cork.  Every 
trace  of  expression  save  that  of  blank  apathy  had  bcou 
banished  from  his  face.  TTi'h  akin  was  the  dark  colour 
of  the  famine.  Behind  him,  in  the  front  room,  lay  stark 
and  stiff,  stretched  on  the  bare  floor,  the  dead  bodies  of 
two  of  his  children — one  a  girl  of  thirteen,  the  other 
boy  of  seven ;  and  in  tho  closet,  on  a  heap  of  infected 
straw,  raving  and  writhing  in  fever,  lay  tho  dying 
mother  of  tho  dead  children,  and  wife  of  the  dying 
father  who  was  leaning  against  tho  door-post.  Sixteen 
human  beings  sought  an  asylum  in  that  dwelling,  and 
in  less  than  a  week  eleven  were  taken  out  dead.  Similar 
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scenes  were  enacted  in  many  a  dwelling  of  that  city  r 
whole  families  perishing,  and  the  dead  remaining  around 
the  helpless  living,  till  the  number  of  victims  was  com- 
pleted. At  the  Church  of  St.  Anne,  Shandon,  under  a 
kind  of  shod  attached  to  a  guard-house,  lay  huddled 
i  their  filthy  fetid  rags  about  forty  human  creatures— 
,  women,  children,  and  infants  of  the  tahderest  aes 
— starving  and  fever-stricken,  most  of  them  in  a  dying 
,  some  dead,  and  all  gaunt,  yellow,  hideous  from 
the  combined  effects  of  famine  and  disease.  Under  this 
open  shed  they  had  remained  during  the  night,  and 
until  that  hour — about  ten  in  the  morning— when  the 
funeral  procession  was  passing  by,  and  their  indescrib- 
able misery  was  beheld  by  the  leading  citizens  of  Cork, 
including  the  mayor,  and  several  members  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians.  The  odour  which  proceeded  from  that 
huddled- up  heap  of  human  beings  was  of  itself  enough 
to  generate  a  plague. 

SHbbareen  was  described  "As  one  mass  of  famine, 
disease,  and  death ;  the  poor  rapidly  sinking  under 
fever,  dysentery,  and  starvation."  There,  as  early  as 
the  first  week  in  February,  1847,  there  was  constant  uw 
for  a  coffin  with  movable  sides,  in  which  the  dead  wis 
borne  to  the  grave,  and  there  dropped  into  their  las- 
resting-place.  On  the  whole,  He  resignation  of  this 
stricken  people  was  something  wonderful.  Outrage  *^ 
rare,  ami  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  property  were 
not  at  all  so  numerous  as  might  have  been  expected, 
from  persons  rendered  desperate  by  hunger ;  and  where 
such  things  occurred,  the  depredators  were  not  those 
who  suffered  the  severest  distress.  But  as  the  famine 
proceeded  in  its  desolating  course,  and  people  became 
familiar  with  its  horrors,  the  demoralising  e&ecte  of 
which  we  have  read  in  such  visitations  were  exhibited 
in  Ireland  also.  Next  to  the  French,  the  Irish  haw 
been  remarkable  for  their  attention  to  the  dead,  as  Vi'U 
as  for  the  strength  of  their  domestic  affections.  They 
had  a  decent  pride  in  having  a  respectable  "  wake"  ana 
funeral,  when  they  lost  any  member  of  the  family;  and 
however  groat  their  privations  were,  they  mads  an  effort 
to  spare  something  for  the  last  sad  tokens  of  respect  for 
those  they  loved.  But  now  there  was  no  mourning  for 
the  dead,  and  but  little  attention  paid  to  the  dying- 
The  ancient  and  deep-rooted  custom  with  regard  to 
funerals  was  "  swept  away  like  chaff  before  the  wind. 
The  funerals  were  rarely  attended  by  more  than  three  or 
four  relatives  or  friends.  Somotimee  tho  work  of  burn; 
was  left  entirely  to  persons  hired  to  do  it,  and  in  many 
cases  it  was  not  done  at  all  for  five  or  six  days  aft* 
death,  and  then  it  was  only  by  threats  and  rewards  tiff- 
any persons  could  be  got  to  perform  tie  dangerous  dirty- 
"  I  saw,"  said  Mr.  B.  D.  "Webb,  of  Dublin,  one  of  tho 
agents  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  "  many  graves  nade 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  cabin  door.  In  some  pi"03 
bodies  have  been  interred  under  the  floors  on  w*" 
they  died ;  and  in  others  they  have  been  covered  by  B* 
ruins  of  tho  cabins  they  occupied;  this  mode  of  bar* 
being  resorted  to  as  the  least  hazardous,  troublesome, 
and  expensive."  The  demoralisation  appeared  forthtf 
in  the  abuses  connected  with  the  distribution  of  rah".. 
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The  reports  of  the  Commisaionere  have  stated  thai,  in 
those  districts  where  the  relief  committees  worked 
together  with  zeal  and  in  good  faith,  the  administration 
was  excellent,  checking  fraud  and  imposture,  while  it 
relieved  the  really  distressed.  But  in  some  districts 
this  was  unhappily  not  tho  case.  Abuses  existed,  vary* 
ing  from  apathy  and  neglect  to  connivance  at  frauds  and 
misappropriation  of  the  funds.  "Gross  impositions 
were  daily  practised  by  tho  poor.  The  doad  or  absent 
were  personated;  children  were  lent  for  a  few  days  in 
order  to  give  the  appearance  of  large  families,  and  thus 
entitle  the  borrowors  to  a  greater  number  of  rations. 
Almost  the  whole  population,  in  many  cases,  alleged 
.  poverty  and  looked  for  relief;  and  then,  conceiving  the 
receipt  of  cooked  rood  a  degradation,  they  endeavoured 
to  compel  tho  issue  of  raw  meal.  One  universal  spirit 
of  mendicancy  pervaded  the  people,  to  which  in  several 
places  the  committees  offered  no  opposition.  Yielding 
to  intimidation,  or  seeking  for  popularity,  they  were 
willing  to  place  the  whole  population  indiscriminately  on 
tho  lists  to  be  supported  by  public  charity.  In  some 
coses  they  even  sought  for  a  share  of  it  themselves.  It 
is  stated  in  tho  reports  of  the  Commissioners  that 
gentlemen  of  station  and  property  were  not  ashamed  to 
sanction  the  distribution  of  rations  to  their  servants  and 
labourers,  or  to  their  own  tenants.  Tho  same  persons, 
while  willing  to  give  to  those  who  did  not  need  it, 
frequently  disregarded  the  sufferings  of  the  starving 
poor.  This  painful  subject  may  be  concluded  in  the 
words  of  a  gentleman,  who  had  full  opportunity  of 
knowing  the  abuses  practised  in  one  of  the  worst  ports 
of  the  country : — "  Hod  I  not  been  an  eye-witness,  I 
could  scarcely  have  conceived  it  possible  that  the  awful 
visitation'  with  which  this  aounfcry  is  afflicted  should 
have  produoed  such  an  utter  disregard  of  integrity  in 
the  administration  of  its  relief."  * 

Among  the  instance*  of  intimidation,  a  gentleman  of 
landed  property  related  a  case,  which  more  than  any- 
thing, perhaps,  showed  tha  demoralisation  produced 
among  the  fionian  Catholic  peasantry.  He  thus  wrote 
to  tho  Belief  Commissioneis : — "  I  know  of  tho  most 
shocking  instance  of  this,  where  shameless,  worthless 
farmers  came  in  bodies,  and  compelled  the  priest  by 
threats  to  give  them  the  meal  intended  for  the  poor.  In 
this  very  parish  a  scene  occurred  truly  scandalous.  Tho 
British  Association  gave  our  parish  priest  three  tons  of 
meal.  On  its  arrival  the  riotous  conduct  of  the  population 
was  such,  I  had  to  go  out,  and  the  priest  begged  of  me 
to  take  in  the  meal  and  store  it  for  him.  I  did  so.  On 
the  third  day  after,  he  took  it  to  the  parish  chapel, 
where  a  scene  occurred  which  baffles  description ;  and 
in  the  end  this  donation  was  totally  misapplied,  as  the 
destitute  got  nothing,  and  those  wall  off  everything.  I 
can  prove  that  persons  retailing  meal,  whose  houses  at 
the  moment  contained  many  hundred  pounds  weight, 
received  largo  quantities  of  it.  The  priest,  poor  man, 
came  to  me  afterwards,  and  said  that  for  the  universe 
ho  would  not  distribute  another  pound  of  meal     It 
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appears  that  when  he  attempted  to  do  what  was  right  a 
regular  scene  of  intimidation  ensued ;  he  was  threatened 
even  with  personal  violence,  and  the  instant  demolition 
of  tho  chapel  itself;  and  he  was  absolutely  obliged  to 
give  away  the  food  to  those  who  did  not  require  it. 
Now,  this  is  only  one  instance  ;  but  one  under  my  own 
eye,  where  on  honest  man  was  made  the  victim  to  this 
species  of  intimidation. ' ' 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowno,  in  a  speech  delivered  in 
tho  House  of  Lords  on  the  23th  of  January,  1847,  gave 
an  estimate,  as  accurate  as  the  best  calculation  could 
make  it,  of  tho  loss  in  money  value  that  had  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  failure  of  the  crops  in  Ireland. 
"  Taking  a  valuation  of  £10  per  acre  for  potatoes,  and 
£3  10s.  for  oats,  the  deficiency  on  the  potato  crop 
alone  amounted  to  £11,350,000,  while  on  the  crop  of 
oats  it  amounted  to  £4,660,000,  or  to  a  total  value  of 
£16,000,000  for  the  whole  of  a  country  which,  if  it 
could  not  be  said  to  be  the  poorest,  was  certainly  not 
one  of  the  richest  in  the  world.  In  weight  tho  loss  was 
9,000,000  or  10,000,000  tons  of  potatoes.  The  wholo 
loss  hod  been  equivalent  to  the  absolute  destruction  of 
1,300,000  arable  acres."  On  tho  same  day.  Lord  John 
Russell,  then  Prime  Minister,  gave  a  statement  of  what 
the  Government  had  done  during  the  recess  for  the 
relief  of  the  Irish  population,  in  pursuance  of  acts 
possod  in  the  previous  session.  He  stated  that  an  im- 
mense staff  of  servants  had  been  employed  by  the 
Board  of  Public  Works — upwards  of  11,000  persons — 
giving  employment  to  half  a  million  of  labourers,  re- 
presenting 2,000,000  of  souls ;  the  expense  for  the 
month  of  January  being  estimated  at  from  £709,000  to 
£800,000.. 

It  was  proposed  to  form,  in  certain  districts,  relief 
committees,  which  should  be  empowered  to  receive  sub- 
scriptions, levy  rates,  and  take  charge  of  donations  from 
the  Government ;  and  that  out  of  the  fond  thus  raised 
they  should  establish  soup  kitchens,  and  deliver  rations 
to  the  famishing  inhabitants.  Sir  John  Bttrgoyuo, 
Inspector- General  of  Fortifications,  was  appointed  to 
superintend  the  works.  Lord  John  Russell  referred  to 
mc!i3uros  for  draining  and  reclaiming  waste  land  in  Ire- 
land, and  to  advances  of  money  for  this  purpose  to  tho 
proprietors,  to  be  repaid  in  instalments  spread  over  a 
number  of  years.  On  a  subsequent  day,  in  answer  to 
questions  from  Mr.  Roebuck,  the  noble  lord  gave  a 
statement  of  the  sums  that  had  already  been  advanced. 
£2,000,000  hod  been  issued  on  account  of  the  Poor  Em. 
ployment  Act  of  the  last  session.  He  expected  that  not 
less  than  £300,000  or  £600,000  a  month  would  be  spent 
from  the  present  time  until  August,  and  he  calculated 
the  wholo  expenditure  would  not  be  less  than  £7,000,000, 
There  was  great  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
the  Government  schemes,  the  operation  of  which  will 
be  noticed  hereafter.  A  counter-scheme  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  reproductive  works  deserves  to  be  noticed, 
for  the  interest  it  excited  and  the  attention  it  occupied 
for  years  afterwords — namely,  tho  railway  plan  of  Lord 
George  Bentinck.  Acts  of  Parliament,  ho  said,  hod 
been  passed  for    1,382  miles   of  railway  in  Ireland, 
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Labouchere,  and  other  members  of  the  Government 

■as  also  opposed  by  Sir  Robert  Feel,  -who  exposed 

msoundnnss  of  the  economic  principles  involved  in 

The  bill  was  rejected  by  a,  majority  of  204,  the 

numbers   being    118   for  the   second  reading,  and  322 

against  it. 

Notwithstanding    this   decision,  loans  vera  nubse- 


of   -which  only    123   miles   had  thon   been    completed, 
while    2,600   miles    had  been   completed   in   England. 
In  order  to  oncourago  the  formation  of  Irish  railways, 
therefore,  he  proposed  that  for  every  £100  expended  by 
the  companies  £200  should  be  lent  by  the  Government    : 
at  the  same  interest  at  which  they  borrowed  the  money, 
Mr.  Hudson,  who  was  "  chairman  of  1,700  miles  of  rail- 
road," pledging  his  credit  that  the  Government  would    quontly  advanced  to  certain  Irish  railways,  amounting 
not  lose  a  shilling  by  the  transaction.     By  adopting  this    to  £620,000,  so  that  the  objection  of  the  Qovernnwnt 
plan    they    could    give    reproductive    employment    to    was  more  to  the  extent  than  to  the  principle  of  Lonl 
109,000  meu  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  for  earth-    George  Eentinck's  measure, 
works,  fonccs,  drains,  and  water-courses  connected  with  — — 

the  linos.     This  would  give  support  to  350,000  souls  '  CHATTER  LXLT. 

on  useful  work,  tend  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  coun  -  \  T  "'^^-vT £  uZTZ  ££5£££m££ 
try,  and  produce  such  improvement  that  tflo  railways  ]         >„<j  DooioriilMtion—  Earn™  Eipenditon  if  FoUK  nuuj-n 
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constructed  would  add  £23,000,000  to  the  value  of  landed  ,  Ttnponry  Rdw  Ad-anMuu  Kuion*  u  Tbr 

property  in  twenty-five  years,  and  would  pay  £22,500  tiMm^Mmam^U^JMUta!^'^  " 

a-yoar  to  the  poor-rates.      The  purchase  of  land  for  the  (lovemromt— Effect  of  the  Tetnpenwce.  Mot«d 

railways  would  moreover  place  £1,250,000  in  the  hands  Public.  Pmm  durlBE  the  Famine— Intempenw 

of  Irish  proprietors,  for  the  employment  of  fresh  labour,  '  ** lieI  vf<"*-°'*«*»to»>  «  *="=<  Committ. 

-    _       *  ,  .  '  of  the"  Famine—  Ueuureg  Adopted  for  the  UitEgatioD  of  tBe  t*akl 

and  £240,000  in  the  hands  of  the  occupying  tenants  for  Fever— ConsuroptiononnaiajiComdiirlngtheDljtmi-Ttie-'Bni" 


their  own  purposes.  The  Government  also  would  reap  AbmcIiUoii  ■■— Munificence  of  the  United  si 
from  the  expenditure  of  £24,000,000  on  railways  in  I  lMM*»to-WWli*Yi«w«f  Contrfbuii™  dunne  ti»  F-afe* 
Ireland,  an  enormous  increase  of  revenue  in  the  in-  As  in  the  whole  history  of  the  world,  perhaps,  so  great  » 
creased  consumption  of  articles  of  excise  and  customs.  '  calamity  as  the  Irish  famine  never  called  for  sympathy 
Tho  noble  lord's  apoech,  which  lasted  two  hours  and  a  and  rolief,  so  never  was- a  more  generous  respond 
half,  was  received  with  cheers  from  both  sides  of  the  |  elicited  by  any  appeal  to  humanity.  The  Government 
House.  !  and  the  Legislature  did  all  that  was  possible  with  the 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill,  though  it  was  '  moans  at  their  disposal,  and  the  machinery  that  already 
strongly   objected    to    by   Lord    John    Russell,    Mr.  '  existed,  or  could  be  hastily  constructed,  to  meet  »« 
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overwhelming  emergency.  The  newly- established  poor 
law  system,  though  useful  as  far  as  it  wont,  was  quite 
inadequate  to  meet  such  great  distress.  It  had  been 
passed  while  the  country  was  comparatively  prosperous, 
and  contained  no  provision  for  such  a  social  disorganisa- 
tion as  this  famine.  By  the  Acte  of  1  &  2  Vic.,  c.  56, 
no  out-door  relief  whatever  could  be  given  under  any 
circumstances.  ' '  This  unyielding  enactment  w 
festly  unsuitable  amid  such  extended  destitution.  The 
workhouses  wore  soon  filled  with  the  old  and  the  sick, 
with  widows  and  orphans,  and  with  the  helpless  of  every 
kind,  who  were  of  course  the  first  to  fool  the  ; 
and  to  seek  for  shelter.  Even  for  these,  so  greatly 
increased  was  their  number,  the  workhouse  accommo- 
dation was  wholly  inadequate  ;  yet,  when  the  houses 
wcro  once  filled,  there  remained  no  legal  provision  for 
tho  destitute.  In-door  relief  was  given  to  the  class  who 
might  have  been  safely  relieved  out  of  doors ;  while  tho 
able-bodied,  who  of  ail  others  required  Hie  most  stringent 
tost  of  destitution,  received  out-door  relief  indiscri- 
minately,   to    an  enormous    extent,    on    tho    public 

The  size  of  the  unions  was  also  a  groat  impediment  to 
tho  working- of  tie  Poor  Law.  They  wore  three  tunes 
tho  extent)  of  the  auroespondiug  divisions  in  England. 
In  Munsfer  and  Cenmwigfet,  where  there  was  tho 
greatest  amount  of  destitution,  sad  the  least  amount  of 
local  agency  available  for  its-  nsEef,  the  unit 
much  larger  than  in  die  man  favoured  provinces  of 
Ulster  and  Loinster.  The  union  of  Bollina  comprised 
a  region  of  upwards  of  half  a  milting  acres,  and  within 
its  desert  tracts  the  famine  assumed  its  most  appalling 
form,  tho  workhouse  being  more  than  forty  miles  dis- 
tant from  some  of  the  sufferers.  As  a  measure  of  pro. 
caution,  the  Government  had  secretly  imported  and 
stored  a  large  quantity  of  Indian  corn,  aa  a  cheap  sub- 
stitute for  the  potato,  which  would  huvo  served  the 
purpose  much  better  had  the  people  bean  instructed 
the  best  modes  of  cooking  it  It  was  placed  in  oom- 
misaariat  depots,  along  the  western  coast  of  the  island, 
where  tile  people  wero  not  likely  to  be  supplied  on 
reasonable  terms,  through  the  ordinary  channels  of 
trade.  The  public  works  consisted  principally  of  roads, 
on  whioh  the  people  were  employed  as  a  sort  of  supple- 
ment to  the  poor-law.  Half  the  cost  was  a  free  grant, 
from  the  Treasury,  and  the  other  half  was  charged  upon 
the  barony  in  which  the  works  were  undertaken.  The 
oxponso  incurred  under  the  "Labour  Rate  Act,  9  and 
10  Tic,  c  107,"  amounted  to  X4.766.7S9.  It  was 
almost  universally  admitted,  when  the  pressure  woe 
over,  that  the  system  of  public  works  adopted  was  a 
great  mistake;  and  it  seems  wonderful  that  such  grievous 
blunders  could  have  been  made  with  so  many  able 
statesmen  and  political  economists  at  the  head  of  affairs 
and  in  the  service  of  the  Government.  The  public 
works  undertaken  consisted  in  tho  breaking  up  of 
good  roads  to  level  bills  and  fill  hollows,  and  the 
opening  of  new  roads  in   plac9s  whero  they  were   not 


required — work  which  the  people  felt  to  be  useless, 
and  which  they  performed  only  under  strong  com- 
pulsion, being  obliged  to  walk  to  them  in  all  weathers 
for  miles,  in  order  to  earn  the  price  of  a 
fast  of  Indian  meaL '  Sad  the  labour  time  compara. 
lively  wasted  been  devoted  to  the  draining,  safe-soiling, 
and  fencing  of  the  (kerns,  connected!  uiub;  •>  soaiprehe 
sive  aystemof  arterial  disuMcge,iinmsn«a»«BIhaai]glxa 
fit  to  the  country  would  have  been  the  result,  especially 
as  works  so  well  calculated  to  ameliorate'  ok*  soil  and 
guard  against  the  moisture  of  the  climate,  night  have 
been  connected  with  a  ayatom.  of  insteuctbn  in  agricul- 
tural matters  of  which  the  peasantry  stood  H  much  in 
need,  and  to  the  removal  of  the  gross  ignmacce  which 
had  so  largely  contributed  to  bring  about)  the  famine. 
As  it  was,  enormous  sums  were  wanted.,  Much  need- 
less hardship  was  inflicted  on  the  starving  people 
in  compelling  them  to  work  in  frost  and  rain  when 
they  were  scarcely  able  to  walk,  antL  after  all  the 
vast  outlay,  very  few  tames  of  it  remained  in  per- 
manent improvements  on  the  fane  eC  tfes  country. 
The  system  of  Government  relief  work*  "Med 
chieffy  through  the  same  difficulty  wtHinfi  ironed;*  every 
mode  of  relief,  whether  public,  or  primal  namely,  the 
want  of  machinery  to  work  it  It  was  impossible 
suddenly  to  procure  an  efficient  staff  of  officers  for  an 
undertaking  of  such  enormous  magnitude — tfie  employ- 
ment of  a  whole  people.  The-  overseers  Twos-nccessarily 
selected  in  haste;  many  of  them  wejre  oomtpt,  and 
encouraged  Hie  misconduct  of  the  labourers.  In  man}' 
coses  the  relief  committees,  unable  to  prew>nt  mal- 
administration, yielded  to  the  torrent  of  aumption,  and 
individual  members  only  sought  to  benefit  their  own 
dependants.  The  people  ewywnexa  ftosftad  to  the 
public  works-;  labourers,  oottasrs,  artisans,,  fishermen, 
fannsra,  men,  women,  and  children — ail,  wSsther  desti- 
tute or  not,  sought  for  a  share  of  the  puhlitr  money.  In 
snob,  a  crowd,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  discriminate 
properly.  Tttsy  congregated  in  masses  on.  the  leads, 
idling  under  the  name  of  work,  the  really  destitute  often 
unheeded:  and  unrelieved  beeause  they  had  no  friend  to 
recommend  them.  *■!!  the  ordinary  employments  were 
neglected ;  there  was  no  fishing;  no  gathering  of  sea- 
weed, no  collecting  of  manure.  The  mem  who  nai 
employment  feared  to  lose  it  by  absenting  themselves 
any  other  object ;  those  urwmnfajiBtf  epentftheirtnne 
seeking-  to  obtain  it  The  whole  nuraeti-y  of  the 
Lutry  seemed  to  be  engaged  in  nuoaVomkin- .  I* 
became  atisaaobaly  neoeeenry  to  put  an  emSto  it,  or  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  would  be  neglsaM.  Work 
undertaken  on  the  spur  of  tho  moment*  not  because  they 
needful,  but  merely  to  employ  QBs  peoulu,  were  in 
many  oases  ill  --chosen,  and  the  execution,  enuany  def«- 
The  labourers,  desirous  to  prate**  their  smploy- 
were  only  anxious-  to  srra  as  littler  lkdour  as 
possible,  in  which  their  overlookers  or  gaugnrs-oi  manj 
cases  heartily  agreed.  The  fuvouiitisci,  the  intimida- 
tion, the  wholesale  jobbing  practised  in  many  eases  were 
shockingly  demoralising.  The  problem  was  to  support 
2/K>0,uOU  or  3,000,000  of  dMtitivto  persons,  and  this  was 
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in  a  great  measure  effected, -though  at 
to  the  empire.* 

The  following  statement  of  the  numbers  receiving 
rations,  and  the  total  expenditure  under  the  Act  in  each 
of  the  four  provinces,  compared  -with  the  amount  of 
population,  and  the  anOHa]  value  assessed  for  poor-rate, 
may  serve  to  illustrate  the  comparative  means  and  des- 
titution of  each  province  : — 


1,4« 


m,Ms 


8,17S,1W  £15,187,421  2,556,601  £1,676,188 

In  order  to  induce  the  people  to  attend  to  their  ordi- 
nary spring  work,  and  put  in  the  crops,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  adopt  the  plan  of  distributing  free  rations. 
On  the  20th  of  March,  therefore,  a  reduction  of  twenty 
per  cent,  of  the  numbers  employed  on  the  works  took 
place,  and  the  process  of  reduction  went  on  until  the 
new  system  of  gratuitous  relief  was  brought  into  full 
operation.  The  authority  under  which  this  was  ad 
ministered  was  called  the  "Temporary  Belief  Act," 
which  came  into  full  operation  in  the  month  of  July, 
when  the  destitution  was  at  its  height,  and  three  millions 
of  people  received  their  daily  rations*  Sir  John  Bur 
goyne  truly  described  this  as  "the  grandest  attempt 
ever  made  to  grapple  with  famine  over  a  whole  country." 
Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  were  so  many  persons 
fed  in  such  a  manner  by  the  public  bounty.  It  b 
most  anxious  time — a  time  of  tremendous  labour  and 
responsibility  to  those  who  had  tho  direction  of  this  vast 
machinery.  A  member  of  the  Board  of  Works  thus 
describes  the  feeling  which  no  doubt  pervaded  most  of 
those  that  were  oflloially  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  relief—"  I  hope  never  to  see  such  a  winter 
and  spring  again.  I  can  truly  say,  in  looking  back  upon 
it  even  now,  that  it  appears  to  me  not  a. succession  o: 
weeks  and  days,  hut  one  long  continuous  day,  with  occa- 
sional intervals  of  night-mare  sloop.  Best  one  could 
never  have,  when  one  felt  that  in  every  minute  lost 
score  of  men  might  die."  Mr.  Trevely  an  was  then  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  it  was  well  that  a  man  so  enlight- 
ened, energetic,  and  benevolent,  occupied  tho  post  at 
such  a  time.  He  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to 
mitigate  the  calamity,  and  he  wrote  an  able  account  of 
"the  Irish  Crisis  "in  the  "Edinburgh  Review."  Having 
presented  the  dark  side  of  the  picture  in  faithfully 
recording  the  abuses  that  had  prevailed,  it  is  right 
give  Mr.  Trevelyan's  testimony  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
relief  committees  during  this  supreme  hour  of  the 
nation's  agony.  "  It  is  a  fact  very  honourable  to  Ire- 
land that  among  upwards  of  2,000  local  bodies  to  whom 
advances  were  made  under  this  act,  there  is  not  one  lc 
which,  so  far  as  the  Government  is  informod,  any  sus- 
picion of  embezzlement  attaches."  t 


•  "  The  CMdHtsa  ud  pro«p«la  of  Inlind,  uni 
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The  clergy,  Protestant  and  fioman  Catholic,  almost 
the  only  resident  gentry  in  several  of  the  destitute  dis- 
tricts, worked  together  on  the  oommittees  with  com- 
lendable  zeal,  diligence,  and  unanimity.  Among  tho 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  Father  Mathew  was  at  that  tunc 
by  far  the  most  influential  and  popular.  The  masses  of 
peasantry  regarded  him  as  almost  an  inspired 
apostle.  During  the  famine  months,  he  exerted  him- 
self with  wonderful  energy  and  prudence,  first,  in  his 
correspondence  with  different  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment, earnestly  recommending  and  urging  the  speedy 
adoption  of  measures  of  relief;  and  next  in  commend- 
ing those  measures  to  the  people,  dissuading  the  hungry 
from  acts  of  violence,  and  preaching  submission  and 
resignation  under  that  heavy  dispensation  of  Providence. 
Of  this  there  ore  ample  proofs  in  the  letters  now  pub- 
lished in  his  biography.  "  It  is  not  to  harrow  your 
feelings,  dear  Mr.  Trevelyan,"  he  wrote,  "  I  tell  this 
tale  of  woe.  No ;  but  to  excite  your  sympathy  in  be- 
half of  our  miserable  peasantry.  It  is  rumoured  that 
the  capitalists  in  the  corn  and  flour  trade  are  endeavour- 
ing to  induce  the  Government  not  to  protect  the  people 
from  famine,  but  to  leave  them  at  their  mercy.  I  con- 
aider  tli in  a  cruel  and  unjustifiable  interference.  I  am 
so  unhappy  at  the  prospect  before  us,  and  so  horror- 
struck  by  the  apprehension  of  our  destitute  people  fall- 
ing into  the  ruthless  hands  of  the  corn  and  flour  traders, 
that  I  risk  becoming  troublesome,  rather  than  not  lay 
my  humble  opinions  before  you."  Ag»i" — "I  hail  with 
delight  the  humane,  the  admirable  measures  for  relief 
announced  by  my  Lord  John  Buseell ;  they  havo  givsn 
universal  satisfaction.  But  of  what  avail  will  all  this 
be,  unless  the  wise  precautions  of  Government  will 
enable  the  toiling  workman,  after  exhausting  his  vigour 
during  a  long  day,  to  earn  &  chilling,  to  purchase 
with  that  shilling  a  sufficiency  of  daily  food  for  his 
generally  large  and  helpless  family  P"  Father  Mathew 
earnestly  pleaded  for  out-door  relief,  in  preference  to 
the  workhouse,  foreseeing  the  danger  of  sundering  the 
domestic  bonds,  which  operate  so  powerfully  as  moral 
restraints  in  Ireland.  The  beautiful  picture  which  he 
drew  of  the  Irish  peasant's  home  in  his  native  land 
was  not  too  highly  coloured,  as  applied  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  people: — "The  bonds  of  blood  and 
affinity,  dissoluble  by  death  alone,  associate  in  the  cabins 
'of  the  Irish  peasantry — not  only  the  husband,  wife,  and 
children,  but  the  aged  parents  and  the  married  couple 
and  their  destitute  relatives,  even  to  tho  third  and  fourth 
degree  of  kindred.  God  forbid  that  political  economists 
should  dissolve  these  ties !  should  violate  these  beautiful 
charities  of  nature  and  the  Gospel !  I  have  often  found 
my  heart  throb  with  delight  when  I  behold  three  or 
four  generations  seated  around  the  humble  board  and 
blazing  hearth ;  and  I  offered  a  silent  prayer  to  the 
great  Father  of  all  feat  the  gloomy  gates  of  the  work- 
house should  never  separate  those  whom  such  tender 
social  chains  so  fondly  link  together,"' 

If  the  temperance  organisation  established  by  Father 
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Mathew  had  been  perverted  to  political  purposes  by  the 
Repeal  agitation,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  contributed 
in  a  very  large  degree  to  the  preeervation  of  life  and 
property  during  the  two  awfully  trying  years  of  famine. 
"It  is  a  fact,"  said  Father  Mathew—"  and  you  are  not 
to  attribute  my  alluding  to  it  to  vanity — that  the  late 
provision  riots  have  occurred  in  the  districts  where  the 
temperance  movement  has  not  been  encouraged.  Our 
people  are  as  harmless  in  their  meetings  as  flocks  of 
sheep,  unless  when  inflamed  and  maddened  by  intoxi- 
cating drink.  Were  it  not  for  the  temperate  habits  of 
the  greater  portion  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  our  un- 
happy country  would  be  before  now  one  wide  scene  of 
tumult  and  bloodshed."  His  indignation  was  excited 
by  one  source  of  demoralisation  connected  with  the  relief 
works.  Writing  to  Mr.  Trevelyan  towards  the  close  of 
1860,  he  said — "  I  am  not  called  upon  to  give  an  opinion 
as  to  the  utility  of  the  public  works  now  in  progress ; 
necessity  gave  them  birth,  and  they  must  be  executed. 
But  it  afflicted  me  deeply  to  find  the  benevolent  inten- 
tions of  Government  frustrated,  and  the  money  so 
abundantly  distributed  made  a  source  of  demoralisation 
and  intemperance.  Wherever  these  benevolent  works 
are  commenced  public-houses  aro  immediately  opened, 
the  magistrates,  with  a  culpable  facility,  granting 
licences.  The  overseers  and  pay-clerks  generally  hold 
their  offices  in  these  pestiferous  erections ;  even  some  of 
these  officers  have  pecuniary  interest  in  those  establish- 
ments. It  often  happens  that  the  entire  body  of 
labourers,  after  receiving  payment,  instead  of  buying 
provisions  for  their  famishing  families,  consume  the 
greater  part  in  tho  purchase  of  intoxicating  drink.  The 
same  deplorable  abuse  takes  place  on  the  different  rail- 
way lines."  • 

The  number  of  persons  relieved  in  the  several  work- 
houses bad  continued  to  increase  during  the  year  1846; 
the  total  being  114,205,  which  was  an  increase  of  more 
than  9,000  in  three  months.  On  the  1st  of  January, 
1846,  there  were  42,000  persons  relieved  in  123  work- 
houses, and  the  entire  cost  of  relief  during  the  year 
amounted  to  £316,000.  The  system  of  affording  relief 
through  the  agency  of  public  works  having  broken 
down,  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  was  determined  to 
expand  the  poor-law  system  so  as  to  meet  the  present 
emergency  in  giving  out-door  relief.  The  Act  10  &  11 
Vic.,  c  7,  therefore,  directed  the  formation  of  relief 
committees,  each  consisting  of  the  magistrates,  a  clergy' 
man  of  each  persuasion,  the  Poor  Law  guardian,  and  the 
three  highest  ratepayers  in  each  electoral  division,  with 
a  finance  committee  of  four  gentlemen  to  control  the 
expenditure  of  each  union.  Inspecting  officers  wore 
also  appointed;  a  central  commission,  sitting  in  Dublin, 
was  to  superintend  the  working  of  the  whole  system. 
This  commission  consisted  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  chair- 
man ;  Mr.  Twissleton,  Poor  Law  commissioner  ;  Mr, 
Reddington,  unde  r-  secretary ;  Colonel  Jones,  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Works,  and  Colonel  M'Gregor,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the  constabulary.     The  test  of  desti- 

•  "  Falhof  Mitlinw,"  p.  377. 


tution  applied  consisted  in  requiring  the  persona'. 
attendance  .of  all  who  need  relief,  excepting  only  the 
sick  and  impotent,  and  children  under  the  age  of  nine, 
and  that  the  relief  should  be  given  in  cooked  food,  in 
portions  sufficient  to  maintain  health  and  strength.  It 
was  usual  to  give  it  in  this  manner,  because  even  the 
most  destitute  often  disposed  of  the  meal  for  tea,  tobacco, 
spirits.  But  meal  cooked  into  stir-about  could  not 
be  thus  bartered.  Depots  of  corn  and  meal  were  formed, 
mills  and  ovens  were  erected ;  huge  boilers,  cast  specially 
for  the  purpose,  were  sent  over  from  England,  for  pre- 
paring the  stir-about,  and  large  supplies  of  clothing 
ce  collected,  for  the  people  were  almost  naked  as  well 
starving.  In  July,  1847,  the  system  reached  its 
highest  point.  3,020,712  persons  then  received  separate 
rations ;  of  whom,  2,265,534  were  adults,  and  755,17$ 
:  children.  This  vast  multitude  was,  however, 
rapidly  lessened  at  the  approach  of  harvest,  which  hap- 
pily was  not  affected  by  tho  disease.  Food  became  com- 
paratively abundant,  and  labour  in  demand.  By  the 
middle  of  August,  relief  was  discontinued  in  nearly  one 
half  of  the  unions,  and  ceased  altogether  on  September  12. 
It  was  limited  by  the  act  to  the  lot  Ootober.  TruV 
was  the  second  year  in  which  upwards  of  3,000,000 
of  people  had  been  fed  out  of  the  hands  of  tho  magis- 
trates in  Ireland ;  but  it  was  now  done  more  effectually 
than  at  first.  Organised  armies,  it  -was  said,  had  beau 
rationed  before ;  but  neither  anciont  nor  modern  history 
furnish  a  parallel  to  the  fact  that  upwards  of  three 
millions  of  persons  were  fed  every  day  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  their  own  homes,  by  administrative  arrange- 
ments emanating  from,  and  controlled  by,  one  central 
office.  The  expense  of  this  great  undertaking  amounted 
to  £1,559,212— a  moderate  sum  in  comparison  with  the 
extent  of  the  service  performed,  and  in  which  perform- 
ance the  machinery  of  the  poor-law  unions  was  found 
to  afford  most  important  aid.  Indeed,  without  such 
aid,  the  service  could  hardly  have  been  performed  at  all; 
and  the  anticipations  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  poor-law  organisation  in  such  emergencies  were 
fully  verified.* 

The  relief  committees  wore  also  authorised  to  adopt 
measures  to  avert  or  mitigate  the  famine  fever,  wbid' 
had  prevailed  to  an  awful  extent.  They  were  to  proTido 
temporary  hospitals,  to  ventilate  and  cleanse  cabins,  to 
remove  nuisances,  and  procure  the  proper  burial  of  the 
dead,  the  funds  necessary  for  these  objeots  being  ad- 
vanced by  the  Government  in  the  same  way  as  for  fur- 
nishing food.  Upwards  of  300  hospitals  and  dispensaries 
were  provided  under-  the  act,  with  accommodation  for 
at  least  23,000  patients,  and  the  sanitary  powers  which 
it  conferred  were  extensively  acted  upon.  Tho  expan.* 
incurred  for  these  objects  amounted  to  £119,000,  uw 
whole  of  which  was  mode  a  free  gift  to  the  unions  in  aid 
of  the  rate*.  The  entire  amount  advanced  by  th? 
Government  in  1846  and  1847  towards  the  relief  of  the 
Irish  people  under  the  fearful  calamity  to  which  they 
were  exposed  was  £7,132,B8G,  of  which  one  half  ww 
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to  be  repaid  within  ton  years,  and  the  rest  was  a  free 
grant* 

The  consumption  of  Indian  com  daring  the  famine- 
caused  a  great  deal  of  wild  speculation  in  the  corn  trade. 
Splendid  fortunes  ware  rapidly  made,  and  as  rapidly 
lost.  The  price  of  Indian  com  in  the  middle  of  February, 
1847,  was  £19  per  ton;  at  the  end  of  March  it  was  £13; 
and  by  the  end  of  August  it  had  fallen  to  £7  10s.  The 
quantity  of  corn  imported  into  Ireland  the  first  sis 
months  was  2,849,508  tons. 

The  action  of  private  benevolence  was  on  a  scale  pro- 
portioned to  the  vast  exertions  of  the  Government.  It 
is  quite  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount  of  money 
contributed  by  the  public  for  the  relief  of  Irish  distress. 
We  know  what  sums  wore  received  by  associations  and 
committees;  butgreatnumberasentthoirmoneydirectly, 
in  answer  to  appeals  from  clergymen  and  others,  to  meet 
demands  for  relief  in  their  own  respective  localities.  In 
this  way  we  may  easily  suppose  that  abuses  were  com- 
mitted, and  that  much  of  the  money  received  was  mis- 
appropriated, although  a  greater  portion  of  it  was 
honestly  dispensed.  Among  the  organisations  estab- 
lished for  raising  contributions,  the  greatest  was 
the  "British  Association,"  which  had  for  its  chairman 
and  vioe- chairman  two  of  our  merchant  princes;  Mr. 
Jones  Lloyd,  afterwards  Lord  Overstone,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Boring.  Tho  amount  of  subscriptions  collected 
by  thi3  association,  "  for  the  relief  of  extreme  distress  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland,"  was  £269,302.  The  Queen's 
letters  were  issued  for  collections  in  the  churches 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  and  these  produced 
£200,738,  which  was  also  entrusted  to  the  British  Asso- 
ciation. These  sums  made  together  no  less  than 
£470,041,  which  was  dispensed  in  relief  by  one  central 
committee.  One-sixth  of  the  amount  was  apportioned 
to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  there  was  extensive 
destitution,  and  the  rest  to  Ireland.  In  fact,  the  amount 
applied  to  these  objects  by  the  Association  exceeded 
half  a  million  Stirling,  for  upwards  of  £130,000  had 
been  obtained  for  the  sale  of  provisions  and  seed  com  in 
Ireland,  and  interest  accruing  on  the  money  con- 
tributed, t  In  administering  the  funds  placed  at  their 
disposal,  the  committee  acted  concurrently  with  the 
Government  and  the  Poor  Law  authorities.  It  wisely 
determined  at  the  outset  that  all  grants  should  be  in  food, 
and  not  in  money ;  and  that  no  grant  should  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  any  individual  for  private  distribution. 
The  committee  concluded  their  report  to  the  subscribers 
by  declaring  that  although  evils  of  greater  or  less  degree 
must  attend  every  system  of  gratuitous  relief,  they  were 
confident  that  any  evils  that  might  have  accompanied 
the  application  of  the  funds  would  have  been  far  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  benefits  that  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  their  starving  fellow-countrymen,  and  that 
if  ill-desert  had  sometimes  participated  in  their  bounty, 
a  vast  amount  of  human  misery  and  suffering  had  been 
relieved. 

Xut  the  chief  source  whence  the  means  at  their  dis- 

»  Trovttyin-.  "Iri.h  Ctiili,"  reprinted  from  tbe  "Edinburgh  Retiew." 
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posal  wero  derived  was  the  magnificent  bounty  of  tho 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The  supplies 
sent  from  America  to  Ireland  were  on  a  scale  un- 
paralleled in  history.  Meotingswere  held  in  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  New  York,  and  other  citiesin  quiet  suc- 
cession, presided  over  by  the  first  men  in  tho  country. 
All  through  the  States  the  citizens  evinced  an  intense 
interest,  and  a  noble  generosity  worthy  of  the  great 
Republic.  The  railway  companies  carried  free  of  charge 
all  packages  marked  "Ireland."  Public  carriers  under- 
took the  gratuitous  delivery  of  packagos  intended  for 
tho  relief  of  Irish  distress.  Storage  to  any  extent  was 
offered  on  the  same  terms.  Ships  of  war,  without  their 
guns,  came  to  tho  Irish  shores  on  a  mission  of  peace  and 
mercy,  freighted  with  food  for  British  subjects.  Cargo 
after  cargo  followed  in  rapid  succession,  until  nearly  100 
separate  shipments  hod  arrived,  our  Government  having 
consented  to  pay  tho  freight  of  all  donations  of  food 
forwarded  from  America,  which  amounted  in  the  wholo 
to  £33,000.  The  quantity  of  American  food  consigned 
to  tho  care  of  the  Society  of  Friends  was  nearly  ten 
thousand  tons,  the  value  of  which  was  about  £100,1)00. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  the  Americans  remitted  to  the 
Friends'  Committee  £10,000  in  money.  They  also  sent 
642  packages  of  clothing,  Hie  precise  value  of  which 
could  not  be  ascertained."  There  was  a  vory  largo 
amount  of  remittances  sent  to  Ireland  during  the  famine, 
by  the  Irish  in  the  United  States.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  no  records  of  those  remittances  prior  to  1S48 ;  but 
since  that  time  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  a  large  por- 
tion of  them,  though  not  the  whole,  and  their  amount  is 
something  astonishing.  The  following  statement  of 
sums  remitted  by  emigrants  in  America  to  their  families 
in  Ireland,  was  printed  by  order  of  Rirliament : — 
During  the  years  1848,  £460,180;  1849,  £546,019; 
1850,  £957,087;  1851,  £990,811. 

The  arrival  of  the  American  ships  naturally  excited 
great  interest  at  the  various  ports.  "  On  Monday,  tho 
13th  of  April,"  writes  Mr.  Magtrire,  "a  noble  sight 
might  be  witnessed  in  Cork  Harbour — the  sun  shining 
its  welcome  on  the  entrance  of  the  unarmed  war  ship 
Jamieson,  sailing  in  under  a  cloud  of  snowy  canvas,  her 
great  hold  laden  with  bread-stuns  for  tho  starving 
people  of  Ireland.  It  was  a  sight  that  brought  tears  to 
many  an  eye,  and  prayers  of  gratitude  to  many  a  heart. 
It  was  one  of  those  things  which  one  nation  remembers  of 
another  long  after  the  day  of  sorrow  has  passed.  Upon 
the  warm  and  generous  people  to  whom  America 
literally  broke  bread  and  sent  life,  this  act  of  fraternal 
charity,  so  gracefully  and  impressively  offered,  natu- 
rally produced  a  profound  and  lasting  impression,  the 
influence  of  which  is  felt  at  this  moment. "t  Tho  cap- 
tain, who  hod  volunteered  his  services,  was  introduced 
to  Father  Mathew,  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  Tappan, 
of  Boston,  who  said: — "It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to 
moke  tt>'«  philanthropic  countryman  of  ours  known  to 
one  who  is  personally  known  to  me,  and  to  mflliona  in 
both  hemispheres,  as  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of 
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hi«  race.  In  Mr.  Forbes  yon  will  find  one  of  Nature's  ■ 
nobles,  who,  leaving  the  endearments  of  home  at  this  ; 
boisterous  season,  crosses  the  ocean,  to  imitate  his  and 
our  Saviour— to  feed  the  hungry,  and  raise  the  de-  ! 
s  ponding." 

The  exertions  of  private  individuals  in  relieving  the 
distressed  wero  beyond  all  praise.  Many  persons,  both 
lay  and  clerical,  devoted  their  whole  time  for  months  to 
this  work  of  mercy.  One  clergyman,  in  the  county  of 
Mayo,  kept  a  soup-kitchen  at  work,  which  supplied  ' 
2,500  persons  daily.  Ono  of  the  inspectors  of  the  ' 
Society  of  Friends  saw,  in  Eiris,  the  owner  of  a  small  I 
estate  feeding  his  whole  tenantry,  many  of  whom  were 
once  in  comfortable  circumstances.  He  had  seen  his 
soup-kitchen  in  operation,  and  admired  the  zeal  and  ac- 
tivity of  his  very  largo  family  in  labouring  for  the  relief  of  ; 
.the poor.  "  What  I  wonder  at,"  said  tho  writer,  "since 
I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  is  that  he  should  have 
dono  so  much,  and  that  his  family  are  so  cheerfully 
dovotod  to  the  same  work  of  mercy,  without  the 
slightest  pecuniary  recompense.  With  the  exception  of 
that  family  and  two  others — ono  a  coast-guard  officer- 
there  were  no  persons  whatevor  to  look  after  the  poor  ! 
within  a  circuit  of  upwards  of  thirty  miles,  in  a  district 
filled  with  a  swarming  and  wretched  population. 
From  strict  inquiry  and  close  observation,  I  am  satis- 
tu.'d  that  the  lives  of  hundreds  have  been  saved  by  the 
efforts  of  these  throo  men  and  their  families.  It  is  a 
great  deal  easier  to  put  one's  hand  into  a  long  purse, 
than  to  labour  '  froin  morn  till  dewy  eve,'  filling  out 
stir-about  to  crowds  of  half-clod  hungry  wretches,  sink- 
ing with  weakness  and  fover.  I  saw  thousands  to-day  of 
the  most  miserable  people  I  have  over  seen."  Another 
proprietor,  whoso  wilu  and  young  daughter  conducted 
two  soup-kitchens,  though  ho  had  lost  his  rents,  kept 
eighty  persons  at  work  daily  during  the  famine,  and  did 
not  allow  ono  of  his  tenants  to  bo  put  on  the  relief  lists. 
These  are  only  specimens  of  hundreds  of  families,  in- 
cluding those  of  many  clergymen  of  tho  Established 
Church,  who  thus  nobly  exerted  themselves  during 
tliat  terrible  crisis.  Iu  ono  very  destitute  district  in 
the  county  of  Mayo,  tho  indefatigable  exertions  of  a 
lady  had  organised  a  Ladies'  Association,  to  which  she 
acted  as  secretary.  It  consisted  of  eight  members,  re- 
siding several  miles  apart.  All  had  large  boilers  except 
one.     They  distributed  cooked  food  daily,  and  had  a 


weekly  gratuitous  distribution  of  rice  and  meal,  beadea 
sales  at  reduced  rates.  They  employed  130  epinnei-s 
and  weavers.  Their  monthly  expenditure  exceeded 
£700,  and  supported  upwards  of  15,000  families,  and 
also  several  hundred  occasional  applicants ;  and  all  thu 
labour  was  undertaken  in  addition  to  their  household 
duties,  as  mistresses  of  families.  Many  persons  in  a 
lower  station  of  life  also  distinguished  themselves  in 
this  work  of  benevolence.  The  chief  boatman  of  a 
water-guard  station,  in  Mayo,  with  a  very  small  salary, 
and  four  motherless  children,  very  well  brought  up. 
kept  a  soup-kitehen,  at  which  he  worked  daily,  from 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  without  fee  or  reward."* 

The  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  whole  amount 
of  voluntary  contributions  during  the  Irish  famine, 
which  deserves  a  permanent  record  for  the  credit  of  our 
common  humanity  : — 


U/iLjh  Relict  AtsoclsUon,  Mill  received  £470.041   Is.  M, 

Genera:    Central  Relief  Committee,   College 

Onn N,*M  IT  11 

LU>  received  from  British  Belief  Assocll- 
tloa       10,130    0    0 

Will  Relief  Assoc Allen,  9 irkvilli  Street        

Relief  Commlitw  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  London 
CentrtlHelletComiBiltaoof  do.,  Dublin         19S.S13  15    3 

In  London.  Hid  lnlerest      J»,Ut  IS  11 

Indisn  Relief  Food  

Nailonn!  Club.  London 

Weslcyan  Melhodlst  Relief  Fund.  Loudon      ... 

Irish  Evangelical  Socle!)',  London        ...        ...         ... 

Baptists'  Relief  Fond.  London   ...  .       


Less  received  from  Irish  Relief  Association 


Ladies'  luduslrial  Society  for  eneouraeoment 


ere  alio  two  collections  In  Bellas!  foe  general  pur- 
*,  the  nmount  of  which  cicoedcd       
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